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ADYERTISEMENT. 


Ths  very  large  sale  of  about  twenty  thousand  copies  of  Gtoodpch's  Pictorial  Gteoo* 

BAPHY  OF  TH6  I^ORLB  in  thosc  limited  parta  of  the  country  (confined  almost  exclusively 

to  New  ELngland),  in  which  hitherto  it  has  been  extensively  brought  to  the  public 

notace,  afford  abundant  proofs  of  its  merits,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  virhich  its 

aagainons  and  accomplished  editor  had  in  view. 

The  lapae,  however,  of  fifteen  years  since  its  first  publication  could  not,  in  this  pro- 
g  gvesflive  and  stirring  age,  but  leave  the  work  as  originally  produced,  somewhat  behind 
C         the  present  times,  particularly  in  respect  to  population,  commerce,  and  public  works, 

which,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  advance  at  present  with  such  rapid  strides. 
^  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  adapt  this  valuable  work  to  the  political  and  social 

^  changes  which  have  taken  place  8J,qce  it?  £]f^t'*jjlvA>  the  original  text  has  under- 

3  gpo%  a  very  careful  revision.     WUlita'M^w  to  'the'  arrangement  of  the  work  in  two 

separate  and  independent  volumes, -4\9^e:^etot^  to  the  Old  World,  the  other  to  the 
New,  (including  America  and  Oceani^)yj^^hVCh^pter8  have  been  arranged  in  a  new 
order.  Some,  which  had  become  antiq^aJM,  :b*aVH  t>een  omitted  altogether,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  new  ones;  and  in 'almost  every  page  of  those  which  have  been  re* 
tained,  important,  and  often  extensive,  corrections  have  been  introduced. 

Bnt  the  improvements  which  could  thus  be  made  did  not  seem  sufficient  entirely  to 
^Bocomplish  the  object  which  the  present  publisher  had  in  view ;  and  to  complete  his 
design  he  has  added  to  each  volume  a  Supplement  (separately  paged),  chiefly  devoted 
to  those  topics  upon  which  the  reader  might  desire  information  more  extensive  and 
complete  than  is  given  in  the  original  work.  The  Supplementary  Introduction  ap- 
pended to  the  first  volume  will  be  found  to  contain,  besides  some  original  views  on  the 
anbject  of  climate,  many  valuable  and  interesting  scientific  details  derived  from  the  most 
recent  publications.  The  supplementary  view  of  the  Old  World,  also  appended  to  the 
first  volume,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  great  leading  States  of  Europe,  —  the  British, 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  empires,  and  the  German  Confederation  ;  particularly  to 
tbe  &itish  Empire,  as  being  that  country  of  the  Old  World  as  to  which,  for  a  great 
^m  Ywiety  of  reasons,  the  American  reader  would  desire  the  fullest  knowledge. 
^  The  Supplement  to  the  second  volume, — ^that  relating  to  the  New  World,— is 

{3  largely  devoted  to  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  which  are  but  very  slightly 
3  treated  in  the  original  work,  but  whose  rapid  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
g        whose  intimate  commercial  and  sodal  connections  with  the  United  States,  malce  them 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


objects  of  daily  increasing  interest.  A  more  full  and  complete  account  of  these  provin* 
ces  is  here  given  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  work.  The  articles  dievoted  to  the 
United  States  embody  all  the  most  material  information  embraced  in  the  published 
reports  of  the  late  Census,  as  well  as  full  descriptions  of  those  States  ^and  ..Territories 
organized,  acquired  or  explored  since  the  publication  of  the  original  work.  *  There  is. 
also  added  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  growing  British  Australian  coloiiie^,  to  which 
the  recent  gold  discoveries  have  attracted  so  general  attention.  1     .  •        •  / 

On  the  whole,  the  publisher  cannot  but-  hope,  that  the  entire  work,  takeft  t^g^ther^^  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  now  presented  will  afford^  not  less  by  its  promte.  illustrations 
than  by  its  printed  text,  a  full  view  of  the  World,  predsely  suited  to  meet  th& j^ftnta 
of  that  great  mass  of  readers  who  desire  to  find  in  a  single  work  a  compfefe'  geo-j 
graphical  encyclopedia  —  not  too  dry  to  be  studied  with  pleasure^  and. adapted. to i 
entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct; — while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  constitute. ft  r^able> 
work  of  reference  upon  those  valuable  and  indispensable  subjects  of  knowledgeensin^ 
from  a  view  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  of  the  beings  wbo  inhabit  it'^*^.*''-^     •  *  J 

The  author  of  the  original  work  is  well  known ;  it  is  proper  to  state  distinctly  to  iiie^. 
public  that  the  re-arrangiement,  revision  and  supplement  of  the  work  in  its  present  fofmi^ 
have  been  prepared  by  another  but  it  is  believed  equally  competent  band.  '*-/ 
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Tn 
MBslyviilnn  tte 

e,Ve^  p«De  with  the 


of  Gtioi^mpfcy  »,  in  its  mtiire,  eonflned 
Hndte  or  •ef    ■   " 
.     .    .  -be  progien  < 

ngthemi^m  of  the    globe,  and  recording  their  obMr- 


'  iielisil  diMsoveiT.    It  has,  of 
of  mankind  in  raryej- 


VBOi  DOR  ine  name  ot  i^n  laies,  ntnn  ue  un  oDcainea  u 

Tbe  fint  traces  of  Greek  ^ogrsphy  are  found  am 

Ai  peeta,  whose  brilliant  fancy  has  ipread  its  lustre  < 

afl  the  lecions  with  whiek  Gteeee  ever  held  intercoo 


nSkm.  The  faUo^ping  riueteh  of  geographical  disooTeiy 
beenfoM  from  Murray's  Cyclopedia  of  Geography. 

Ro  aj^lem  of  e^5>STaph7  can  be  traced  in  the  sacred 
«nlera,and  the  aiKsent  Hebrews  never  attempted  to  form 
any  seaenUfic  theory  respecting  the  stmctiire  of  the  earth, 
ne  PhoHuciaiis  am  Carthaginians  made  themselves  ao- 
qnsiwted  not  only  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
^Klb  ^M  coagis  of  Rorope ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sol- 
saann  they  sent  their  sups  to  the  British  lahnds,  which 
I  bore  the  name  of  *nn  Isles,  from  the  tin  obtained  ttiere. 

1  among 

tre  over 

intercoorse. 

*  took  the  lead,  and  his  high  authority  gave  to  the 

^eopnphy  eCthe  Cheeks  a  poeticu  cast,  whica  they  trans- 
aittBd  to  the  nations  whom  they  taught,  and  of  which  the 
tsneen  an  not  entirely  obliterated.    - 

It  ie  in  Homer,  that  we  find  the  first  trace  ofthewide- 
ly-pfwfslent  idea,  that  the  earth  is  a  fiat  circle,  begirt  on 
cwcry  aide  by  the  ocean.  This  was  indeed  a  natural  idea 
ID  ft  ic^sn  ao  entirely  insular  and  peninsular,  nowheie 

-^  Hlpg  Jq^b^  a  ^agt  tract,  stietcliingBO  &r  as  to 

idee  of  immeasorabie  distance.    The  circular 
gested  by  that  of  the  visible  horixon ;  and, 
emonstrated  the  ghbular  form  of  our  planet, 
t  itiif  nstnral  opinion  prevailed, that  the  earth  was  a 
t  ctrele,  with  the  vault  of  heaven  above,  darkness,  nsA 
e  of  departed  souls,  beneath. 
r,  like  Hesiod  and  the  ancient  poets  generally, 
I  in  top<^graphieal  detul,  and  scarcely  allows  a  ci^ 
~il  object  to  pass  without  applying  to  it  some  ehar- 
\  epithet    It  was  only,  however,  within  a  "^vn 
rnaige,  that  he  oonld  give  these  distinct  and  am- 
kotiees.    The  Greek  islands,  beautiful  and  feitile 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  cradle  of  Euro- 
0,  were  the  central  point  from  which  his 
_  nied.  He  knew  well,  and  had  probably  vis- 

.  one  side,  Peloponnesos,  Attica,  and  the  regions  im- 
lAely  adioinhig ;  on  the  other,  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
r,  sum!  ttie  banks  of  the  beantifid  rivers  by  which  it  is 
Perhaps  scarcely  any  other  tract  on  the  globe  pre- 
tfain  the  same  compass  such  a  variety  of  grand  and 
t  objects  to  rouse  the  imagination,  myond  this  cir- 
y  the  world  of  Homer  was  soon  involved  in  mysterious 
writy.    Some  grand  and  distant  features,  discernible 
Huan^  the  gloom,  were  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  igno- 
ee  nad  saperstition.  Thebes,  the  mighty  capital  of  Egypt, 
eiK  that  kmgdom  was  in  Iti  greatest  glory,  is  celebrated 
lis  hnpdred  gates,  and  the  hosts  of  warriors  which 
T  eent  forth  to  battle.     Beyond  lay  the  Ethiopians, 
ed  the  remotest  of  men,  dwelling  on  the  furthest 
•  of  the  earth,  and  to  whose  distant  confines  Jupiter 
1  to  hold  an  annual  festival.    In  the  western  part 
\  eontinent  the  stufiendons  ridges  of  Atlas^  bad 
1  in  Grecian  fancy  the  image  of  a  gigantic  deified 
^,  to  wbom  was  intrusted  the  support  ofthe  heavens. 
Kvea  fhsther  to  the  west,  the  exploits  and  wanderings  of 
^  yreei  Gteelan  demigod  had  conveyed  a  tradition  of  the 
~"  *  -^''7  into  the  ocean,  and  ofthe  rocks  on  each 
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side,  eelebrated  under  the  denondnation  of  the  FSIUn  of 
Hercules. 

On  the  east,  Colchos  was  distinguished  by  its  early 
wealth  and  commeroe;  it  was  considered  a  city  on  the 
ocean,  with  which,  therefore,  the  Black  Sea  must  have  been 
confounded ;  and  being  supposed  to  contain  the  palace  of 
the  Sun,  where,  during  the  night,  he  nve  rest  to  nis  couri- 
ers, and  whence  in  the  morning  he  drove  his  chariot  to  itp 


imominff  h< 
a  must  navi 


diurnal  career,  Colchos  must  nave  been  regarded  by  Ho- 
mer as  placed  on  the  most  eastern  veige  of  the  earth.  On 
the  north,  Rhodope,  under  the  name  ofthe  Riphsan  Moun- 
tains, was  considered  a  chain  of  indefinite  extent,  dodng 
in  the  northern  limits  of  the  world.  The  poet,  however, 
had  heard  a  vague  report  of  the  Scythians,  under  the  de- 
scription of  a  people  subsisting  on  mare's  milk.  Tht 
Tessels  which  conveyed  the  Grecian  army  to  Troy  were 
evidently  little  better  than  large  boats;  and  all  distant 
Toyages,  or  those  in  which  land  was  lost  sight  of,  were  con^ 
sicfered  as  fraught  with  the  extremest  peril.  A  naviga- 
tion to  Africa  or  to  Sicily  took  place  only  through  tem- 
pest, terminating  usually  in  shipwreck ;  and  a  return  from 
these  shores  was  esteemed  almost  miraculous.  In  regard 
to  Sicily,  indeed.  Homer  has  largely  communieatea  his 
ideas,  having  made  it  the  theatre  ofthe  woes  and  wander- 
ingsof  the  hero  ofthe  Odyssey.  Making  every  allowance  fsft 
poetical  license,  we  see  evictent  traces  of  the  terrified  and 
excited  state  of  mind  in  the  navigators  who  returned  from 
these  shores.  Monsters  of  strange  form  and  magnitude, 
who  watched  for  the  destruction  of  the  mariner,  and  even 
fed  upon  his  quivering  limbs ;  delusive  sirens,  who  lured 
but  to  destroy ;  imprisottneot  under  the  transformed  shape 
of  wild  beasts;  these,  probably,  are  only  a  highly-colored 
repetition  of  the  terrific  rumors  brought  by  the  few,  whose 
bark  had  been  wafled  to  those  yet  sava^^  coasts. 

The  system  of  geography  included  m  the  mat  histor 
leal  work  of  Herodotus  is  as  coroplets  as  could  be  formed 
from  the  materials  within  his  reach.  It  comprises  a  gene- 
ral summary  of  all  that  he  could  leam  respecting  the  hu- 
man race,  and  the  regions  which  they  inhabited.  His  in- 
formation was  obtained  not  solely  or  chiefly  from  books 
but  mostly  by  traveling,  the  only  mod^  in  which,  at  that 
era,  geographical  knowledge  could  be  efiectually  collected. 
He  assures  us,  that  he  had  risited  Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Thrace,  Scythia,  and  all  the  distant  regions  which  he  de- 
scribes, lie  viewed  them,  however,  only  as  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory, the  abode  of  men,  and  did  not  attempt  to  combine 
them  into  any  system  ofthe  earth;  nor  did  be  pbssees,  or, 
at  least,  apply  any  of  the  mathematical  or  astronomical 
principles  or  the  Milesian  school.  He  even  derides  some 
of  its  conclusions  ;  as  that  of  the  earth  being  round  and 
encompassed  by  the  ocean.  His  strange  statement,  that 
the  sun  in  India  was  vertical  in  the  morning  Instead  of  at 
midday,  is  evidently  a  misunderstood  report  of  what  he 
had  been  informed  respecting  the  difiTerenoe  of  fime  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  circnmferencei  His  knowl- 
edge, however,  such  as  it  was,  consisting  of  plain  facts, 
untinctured  with  theory,  was  both  solid  and  extensive. 

The  division  of  the  earth  into  three  quarters,  or  con 
tinents,  was  by  this  time  completely  formed. 

We  cannot  minutely  trace  the  progress  of  geographical 
science,  through  its  slow  gradaUons,  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  concuesti  of  Alexander  extended  the  knowl- 
eoge  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  of  the  Romans  enlarged  the 
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6eld,  tin  the  lugMt  portion  of  the  thfoe  divfadoiM  of  the 
£utem  Continent  w«a  genenlly  known.  Plinj,  thiB 
moit  learned  of  the  Roman  writers,  give*  na  a  great  varie- 
ty of  accorate  detaik,  amid  a  multitude  of  errors.  Ptole- 
mr,  the  last  and  greatest  of  ancient geograpbersi  attempt* 
cd  a  complete  reform  of  the  scienoep  and  showed  «a 
immense  advance  in  knowledge,  over  his  predecessors. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Arabs  were  the  most  learned  of 
nations.  Geography,  among  them,  was  studied  with  great 
ardor,  and  employed  the  pens  of  some  of  their  ablest  writ- 
ers. Astronomy  was  among  the  favorite  pursuits  of  tlie 
Court  of  Bagdad,  under  the  Caliphs,  and  the  knowledge 
then  acquired  was  applied  with  some  care  and  success  to 
the  improvement  of  geography. 

In  the  Dark  Ages  there  was  little  progress  in  geoMmphi- 
eal  science.  As  yet  the  boundaries  of  even  tCs  fastern 
Continent  had  not  been  defined ;  large  portions  of  the  in- 
terior had  not  been  explored ;  vast  seas  and  rivers  were 
but  partially  known ;'  the  shape  of  the  earth  had  not  been 
ascertained ;  the  continent  of  America  and  the  Oceanio 
islands,  were  as  yet  undiscovered.  But  a  new  era  was 
approaching.  The  Republics  of  Italy,  and  especially  that 
of  Venice,  are  the  stifles  in  which  a  spirit  of  commerce 
and  inquiry  had  arisen,  and  rapid  advances  were  made  in 
geographical  knowledge.  About  this  time  Marco  Polo,  a 
noble  Venetian^  spent  twenty-five  years  in  traversing  the 
remote  parts  of  Asia.  His  narrative  was  soon  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  spread  over  Europe.  The  dis- 
coveiy  of  America,  by  Columbus,  soon  followed.  The  prog- 
ress of  diseoveiy  over  the  globe,  when  the  first  steps  had 
been  taken,  was  astonishingly  rapid ;  no  cost,  no  peril,  de- 
terred even  private  adventurers  from  equipping  fleets,  cross- 
ing the  oceans,  and  facing  the  rage  of  savage  nations  in 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  earth.  Before  Columbus 
had  seen  the  American  continent,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  Cabot,  of  Venetian  descent,  but  sailing  under 
English  auspices,  discovered  Newfoundland,  and  coasted 
along  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  probably 
as  far  as  Virginia.  In  the  next  two  or  three  years,  tfaie 
Cortereals,  a  daring  family  of  Portuguese  navigators,  be- 
gan the  long  and  vain  search  of  a  passage  round  the  north 
of  America ;  the^  sailed  alonff  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
entered  the  spacious  inlet  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  they 
•eem  to  have  mistaken  for  the  sea  between  Africa  and 
America ;  but  two  of  them  unhappily  perished.  In  1501, 
Cabral,  destined  for  India,  struck  unexpectedly  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  which  he  claimed  for  Portugal.  Amerigo  Vespucci 
had  sailed  along  a  great  part  of  Terra  Firma  and  Guiana, 
and  he  now  made  two  extensive  vojraffes  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil ;  services  which  obtained  for  nim  the  high  honor 
of  giving  his  name  to  the  whole  continent  Grijalva  and 
Ojeda  went  round  a  great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1 51 3,  Nunez  Balboa,  crossing  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  Panama,  beheld  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  discoveries  afforded  the  im- 
pulse which  prompted  Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  engage  in  their 
tdventurons  and  sanguinary  career;  in  which,  with  a  hand- 
Ail  of  daring  followers,  they  subverted  the  extensive  and 
populous  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Expeditions  were 
soon  pushed  forward  on  one  side  to  Chili,  and  on  the  other 
to  California,  and  the  regions  to  the  north.  Nearl  v  a  full 
view  was  thus  obtained,l>oth  of  the  great  interior  breadth 
of  America,  and  of  that  amazing  range  of  coast  which  it 
presents  to  the  southern  ocean. 

In  the  Eastern  world,  the  domain  which  the  papal  grant 
had  assigned  to  Portugal,  discovery  was  alike  rapid 
Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  Vasco 
da  Gama,  when  Albuquerque,  Almeida,  Castro,  Sequeira, 
Perei,  and  many  others,  as  navigators  or  as  conquerors,  had 
explored  all  the  coasts  of  Hindostan,  those  of  Eastern  Af 
rica,  of  Arabia,  of  Persia;  had  penetrated  to  Malacca  and 
theBpiee  Islands;  learned  the  existence  of  Siam  and  Pe- 
gu ;  and  even  attempted  to  enter  the  porti  of  China.  But 
tne  characteristic  jealousy  of  that  power  was  soon  awaken- 
ed ;  the  Portuguese  emMssy  was  not  admitted  into  the 
presence  (rf*  the  emperor;  and  a  mandate  was  issued,  that 
none  of  the  men  with  long  beards  and  large  eyes  should 
enter  the  havens  of  the  oewstial  empire.  After  all  these 
discoveries,  the .  grand  achievement  yet  remained,  of 
oouMcting  together  the  nnges  of  eastam  and  wetten 


dieooTerv ;  end  ef  ky  lag  open  to  the  wondemig  efee  o£ 
aankina,  that  struotnie  of  the  globe,  which,  -       -  - 
monstrated  by  the  astronomer,  eeeined  to  the 
mankind  contrarv  to  the  testimony  of  their  senses. 

Magellan,  in  1520,  undertook,  by  otrennmavigatiof  thn 
earth,  to  solve  this  migh^  problem :  he  passed  throng 
the  straits  which  bear  Cis  naiaet  and  crossed  the  entti« 
breadth  of  the  Paoifio.  He  himself  was  nnhappilv  kilWd 
at  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  his  oompanions  sailed  eo» 
and  presented  themselves  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
Portuguese  at  the  Moluecas.  They  arrived  in  Eniepe^ 
after  a  vovage  of  three  yean;  and  it  eould  no  longer  be 
doubted,  by  the  most  akeptieal|  that  the  earth  was  a  apher 
iealbody. 

We  have  se^n  how  rapidl  v  the  Portuguese  fleets  ezplorad 
all  the  southern  eoasts  ana  islands.  The  eastern  shores 
beyond  Japan,  as  they  presented  nothing  tempting  to  oom* 
mercial  avidity,  were  left  lo  be  examined  by  eipeditione 
having  science  and  curiosi^  for  their  object.  This  task 
was  effected  by  Cook,  Perouse,  Broughton,  and  Kmsen- 
stem.  Jesso,  which  had  figured  as  a  large  continental 
tract,  stretehing  between  Asia  and  America,  was  reduced 
bj  them  to  ite  msular  form  and  dimensions,  and  its  eepam* 
tion  from  Saghalien  established.  The  ran|^  of  the  Mrile 
islands  was  also  traced;  but  some  questions  respecting 
this  very  remote  and  irregular  coast  remain  yet  to  be  soIt- 
ed.  Aion^  its  northern  boundary,  beset  by  the  almoel 
|>erpetual  ices  of  the  polar  sea,  the  progress  of  navign* 
tion  was  slow  and  laborious.  The  English  and  Dutch, 
the  chief  maritime  states,  made  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  braved  fearful  disasters,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  ef- 
fect, by  this  route,  a  nearer  passage  to  India ;  but  though 
they  penetrated  beyond  Nova  Zembla,  they  never  could 
pass  the  formidable  promontory  of  8everovoetochnoi.  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent  The  Rue* 
sians  now  claimed  for  themselves  the  task  of  advancing^ 
further.  They  had  most  rapidly  discovered,  and  conouer* 
ed  the  whole  south  and  centre  of  Siberia,  and  reachea  the 
eastern  ocean  at  Ochotzk ;  but  the  frozen  bounds  of  the 
north  for  some  time  defied  their  investigation.  Proceed- 
ing in  little  barks,  however,  they  worked  their  war  from 
promontory  to  promontory.  Behring  and  TchirikoC  early 
m  the  last  century,  sailed  through  the  Northern  Pacific, 
discovered  the  American  coast,  and  the  straite,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  former,  which  divide  Asia  from  America* 
Deschnew  and  Shalaurof,  by  rounding  the  Asiatic  side  of 
this  Cape,  and  discovering  the  coast  stretohing  away  to 
the  westward,  were  supposed  to  have  established  the  fact 
of  the  entire  se|>aration  of  Uie  two  continente.  There  still 
remained  a  portion  of  coast  on  the  side  of  Asia,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  might,  by  an  immense  circuit,  have  connected 
the  two  together ;  but  the  late  voyage  of  Baron  Wrangle 
seems  to  have  removed  every  ground  on  which  such  con- 
jecture could  rest,  and  to  have  established  beyond  doubt  or 
dispute,  the  existence  of  Asia  and  America  as  continente 
altogether  distinct. 

Ilespecting  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  British  obteined 
much  additional  information  from  Iridia,  afler  they  became 
undisputed  masters  of  that  region.  This  information  wae 
in  manjr  respecte  only  a  revival  of  ancient  knowledge.  The 
mountain  boundary  of  India  was  traced,  and  found  to  rise 
to  a  height  before  unsuspected.  The  sources  and  early 
courses  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  were  found  in  qoar- 
ters  quite  different  from  those  which  modern  geography 
had  long  assigned  to  them.  The  mountain  territories  of 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  the  vast  sandy  plains  of  Mekran, 
were  illustrated  by  the  missions  of  £Ip)iinstone  and  Pot> 
tinger ;  while  Turner  and  Moorcroft  penetrated  into  the 
hiffh  interior  table-land  of  Thibet  llecent  and  authentic 
information  has  also  been  furnished  by  Burnes  respecting 
Bocharia  and  Samarcand,  those  celebrated  capitals  of  the 
early  masters  of  Asia ;  but  there  remains  still  a  great  een 
tral  Terra  Incognita,  respecting  which  our  information 
reste  chiefly  upon  the  desultory  and  somewhat  clouded  re- 
porte  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  meagre  narrative  of  Goex  ; 
though  some  important  and  more  precise  information  hae 
recently  been  afforded  by  the  researches  of  Humboldt  and 
Klaproth. 

we  can  hardlv  traee  the  more  modem  advances  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  ezoept  so  ftr  as  jeUtes  to  Amer 
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oftliePteifio.  ItaMiybe  pioper  to 
fCite,  however,  that  withm  a  few  veen,  a  Tsst  amoant  of 
aoeerato  inlbiiiiatkm  hu  been  gained,  in  legrtrd  to  eoan- 
Inet  in  Afriea,  befoxe  unknown,  or  but  partially  ezplor- 
JlaiKf  doebta  have  been  aolved  wnieh  lia¥e  pai- 
the  Mmed  world  for  agea.  In  regard  to  Europe, 
let  every  portion  haa  new  been  examined,  and  ita  de- 
maj  be  considered  ai  accurately  aaoer^ 

Moie  than  half  the  snrftoe  of  the  globe,  including  long 
gnape  of  ialaada  and  rut  expaniea  of  ocean,  remained 
■Dezploied,eTen  after  regular  naval  routes  had  been  form- 
ed nmad  the  Oape  of  (Siod  Hope,  and  Cape  Horn ;  yet 
there  aooa  aroae  tne  belief  of  an  Austral  continent,  as  ez- 
lrawve»  mnd  as  abounding  in  wealth,  as  that  which  had 
haaa  diaeoveied  by  Columbus. 

Tk  IHirtognese,  so  long  the  most  skilful  and  intrepid 
invigaUm  of  the  ocean,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
Ihpew  any  light  upon  this  fifth  and  most  remote  portion  of 
the  earth ;  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  their  passage  of 
fhe  Cape,  ther  had  reached  the  most  extreme  islands  of 
Ifae  Oriental  Archipelago,  including  Java  and  the  Moluc- 
can,  and  aspear  even  to  have  observed  some  parts  of  the 
eaaal  ef  liew  Gomea. 

The  Spaniarda,  during  their   early  and  adventurous 
eBner»made  strenuous  enorts  to  explore  the  southern  seas; 
liigellan,  aa  alieadj 
teflf  the  f lobe, 

eaveiy.    Alvaro .  _  ^ 

dter  eraasing  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  discovered  a 
gioop  of  huge  maritime  lands,  to  which,  from  a  chimerical 
lefaeaee  to  Ophir,  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Islands  of  Sol- 
saoss*  tii^y  appear  to  be  part  of  that  great  group 
which  forma  the  outer  range  of  Australasia.  Mendana 
set  oat  on  a  second  voyage,  and  reached  the  same  quarter, 
hat,  by  acme  &tality,  could  not  again  find  tbe  islands  for- 
merly dcseovered*  Qniros  made  a  still  more  important 
expeiStiop ;  he  paosed  through  the  Polynesian  group ;  and 
Bsghana,  one  of  the  islands  discovered  by  him,  appears 
dody  identified  with  Otaheite ',  he  terminated  bis  voyage, 
Ifte  Mendana,  amone  the  exterior  islands  of  Australasia ; 
aad  with  him  expjiea  the  spirit  of  Spanish  enterprise. 

Tbe  Dutch,  when  they  had  expelled  the  Portaguese 
horn  Java  and  the  Spice  Ishmds,  and  had  established  in 
them  the  centre  of  their  Indian  dominion,  were  placed  in 
such  cloee  inroximity  with  New  Holland,  that  it  was 
aeaieely  poosible  for  a  great  maritime  nation  to  avoid  ex- 
tmdlag  their  search  to  that  region.  Van  Diemen,  the 
IKiteh  governor  of  India  about  tbe  middle  of  the  17th  oen- 

Sg  greatlv  promoted  this  object,  and  sent  successive  ves- 
to  expioie  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  Hertog,  Car- 
peaier,  Nuyts,  and  Ulaming,  made  veiy  extensive  obser- 
vaticoa  on  tbe  northern  and  western  shores,  but  found 
them  ao  dreary  and  unpromising,  that  no  settlement  of 
aaj  deaeription  was  ever  attempted.  Abel  Tasman,  how- 
CfCTy  went  beyond  his  predecessors ;  he  reached  the  south- 

■  •  *  'e  gave 
>  M  an 
L  coast 

of  Hew  SSealand,  and  returned  home  by  the  Friendly  Isl- 
ands. This  important  range  of  discovery  was  not  follow- 
it  refoted,  however,  the  delineation  by  which  New 
1  had  been  made  part  of  the  imagined  Austral  con- 
In  tbe  newly  arranged  charto,  tnat  continent  still 
id,  hot  with  ite  position  shifted  further  to  the  sooth, 
and  New  2Sealand  pcobably  contributing  to  form  part  of  its 
lootline. 


Tbe  English  nation,  by  the  voyages  of  several  naviga- 
lania  and  particularly  of  Cook,  secured  the  glory  of  fmly 
ei^oriBg  the  depths  of  the  gieat  Pacific.  The  previous 
vayagee  of  Byron,  Waltis,  and  Carteret,  had  alreadv  made 
n  aome  of  the  interesting  groups  of  islanas  with 
i  Ita  vast  eurikce  is  studded.  Cook  fully  traced  the 
chains  of  the  Soeietv  Islands,  and  of  tne  Friendly 
b ;  he  dieeoveied  and  surveyed  the  eastern  coasts  of 
lew  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  I^d.  He  settled  the  form 
aad  irlattone  of  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
1  Aaatmlasian  lands  and  islands.    This  side  he 


rihiioe  tbe  Antarctic  circle*  and,  ranging  along  the 
jAumwmSmA  boiden  of  the  aoutliem  pole  solved,  by  re- 


Ihtfflg,  the  fiunona  modem  hypctlieibof  aa  Aaatnd  coittt- 
nent  He  navigated  also  through  the  northern  Pacific,  ob> 
served  carefully  the  group  of  thtf  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
eatablished,  in  the  manner  before  pointed  out,  the  relation 
between  the  oontinente  of  Asia  and  America.  Many  em- 
inent navigators,  among  the  French,  La  P6roose,  Mar- 
chand,  D'fintrecasteaux ;  among  tbe  Russians,  Kotxebue, 
and  Krosenstem;  among  the  English,  Vancouver  ami 
Beechy,  followed ;  and,  though  the  grand  prizes  of  discov- 
ery had  been  carried  off,  found  stUTsome  gleanings  in  so 
vast  a  field.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  fflobe  has  end- 
ed in  becoming  a  mere  tradrag  voyage,  which  conveys 
neither  name  nor  glory  to  him  by  whom  it  is  achieved. 
Captoin  Weddell,  however,  has  lately,  in  New  South  Shet- 
land, found  a  tract  of  land  situated  nearer  to  the  Antarctic 
pole  than  anv  previously  supposed  to  exist 

New  Holland,  much  the  most  extensive  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  rendered  doubly 
interesting  by  ite  recent  relations  with  Europe,  has  formed 
the  theatre  of  late  southern  discoveries.  Bass,  in  an  open 
boat,  found  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  separating 
New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  making  the 
latter  a  separate  island.  Baudin  and  Flinders,  contempo- 
raneooaly  employed  by  the  French  and  English  nations, 
made  a  continuous  survey  of  the  vast  circuit  of  ita  coasts, 
which  had  been  before  touched  oidy  at  partial  pmnts.  At 
a  later  period,  Freycinet  made  some  additional  obaerva 
tions ;  and  King  found  still  a  great  extent  of  north  and 
northwestern  coast  to  survey  for  the  first  time.  More  re- 
cently, tbe  discovery  of  Swan  River  and  ite  shores,  prom- 
ises to  redeem  tbe  reproach  of  sterility,  which  had  been 
attached  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  this  continent ;  the 
interior  on  the  eastern  side  also,  though  guarded  by  steep 
and  lofty  barriers,  has  been  penetrated  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  found  to  contain  extensive  plains  traversed  bv 
large  rivers.  Still  the  explored  tracte  form  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  vast  surface  of  this  southern  continent." 

The  idea,  that  America,  at  the  north,  tapered  to  a  point, 
like  South  America,  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time  after  the 
discovery  of  the  continent ;  and  to  discover  tbe  supposed 
passage  at  the  north,  became  the  -object  of  European  en- 
terprise. 

The  English  took  the  lead  in  this  important  career. 
Under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  Frobisher  and  Davis 
made  each  three  successive  voyages.  One  discovered  the 
entrance  into*Hudson*s  Bay,  the  other  found  the  entrance 
into  the  neat  sea  which  bears  the  name  of  Baffin's  Bay ; 
but,  parUy  arrested  by  the  well-known  obstructions  Id 
which  these  seas  are  liable,  partly  diverted  by  a  chimerical 
search  after  gold,  they  could  not  penetrate  beyond  the  nu- 
merous islands  and  inleto  by  which  these  entrances  are  be- 
set. Hudson,  in  1610,  steered  a  bolder  course,  and  entered 
the  vast  bay,  which  has  received  ita  appellation  from  tliat 
great  navigator,  who  there  unfortunately  terminated  his 
adventurous  career.  The  treachery  of  a  ferocious  and 
mutinous  crew  exposed  him  on  these  froxen  and  desolaie 
shores,  where  he  miserably  perished.  Sir  Thomas  Bottor 
followed  in  1612,  and  findm|[  himself  in  the  middle  of  this 
capacious  basin,  imagined  himself  already  in  the  Pacific, 
and  stood  full  sail  to  Uie  westward.  To  bis  utter  dismay  he 
came  to  the  long,  continuous  line  of  shore  which  forms  th<- 
westem  bonnd^y  of  Hudson's  Bay.  He  expressed  nis 
disappointment  by  giving  to  tbe  coast  the  name  of  *  Hope 
checked.'  Bylot  and  Baffin,  who  followed  three  years  a  *". 
ter,  were  stopped  by  the  ice  at  Southampton  Island.  Baf- 
fin, however,  made  afterwards  a  more  important  voyage,  in 
which  he  completely  rounded  the  shores  of  that  great  sea 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  appearing  to  him  to  be  in- 
closed on  all  sides  by  land^  has  been  denominateo  Baffin's 
Bay.  The  error  involved  in  this  appellation  deterred  sob- 
sequent  navigators  from  any  further  attempt*  for  Baffin, 
in  passing  the  great  opening  of  Lancaster  sound,  had  con- 
cluded it  to  be  merely  a  gulf.  From  that  period  the  Eng- 
lish  navigators,  though  toey  ceased  not  to  view  this  object 
with  ardor,  hoped  to  fulfil  it  only  by  tbe  channel  of  Hud- 
son's Bay.  In  1631,  two  vessels  were  sent  thither  under  Fox 
and  Jamea.  The  Utter,  entangled  in  some  of  the  south- 
em  bays,  returned  after  dreadful  suflferinga  from  tbe  cold 
of  the  winter  ',  but  the  former,  ouaintly  calling  himself 
Northwest  Fox,  explored  a  part  or  that  great  opening  call- 
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#d  flir  Tholiiii  ft«i*c  IMoatne,  wMok  ftppetfed  now  to 
sffiird  alnoft  tlio mfj  hopo  of  apoifo;  tmt  he •toppod 
•hert  at  a  point  whiek  he  temwd  « FVz's  ftrtheet'  tJn- 
der  Charles  the  8eoond,a  oompany  waa  formed  for  the 
purpoie  of  aetUeoMiit  and  eonuneroe  in  Hndaon'a  Bay,  and 
enfpLged  to  make  the  moot  otmiaoaa  etertiona  to  diaooreir 
m  weeteni  paeeifo ;  but  it  ia  believed,  that  the  onlj  esei^ 
tions  really  maoe  bv  the  Company  tended  to  prevent  any 
aoeh  diacoveiy.  Middleiony  an  oflkier  in  their  lenrioe. 
waa  sent  ont  in  1741,  aailed  np  the  WehMMne.  and  believed 
himeelf  to  have  diaoofwed,  that  thto  head  of  that  ehaimi^ 
waa  oompl«lBly  doied.  He  waa  strongly  eharied  with  ha<i^ 
ing  reoeived  a  high  bribe  ftom  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
to  stiOe  the  disooveiy,  and  Moor  and  Smith  were  aent  out 
in  the  following  year  with  the  moat  aanjraine  hopes ;  bat 
when  they  retonied  without  having  efneted  any  thing, 
the  pabKo  expeelatioBa  were  greatly  abated.  Itbeoame 
the  general  kapieaaion,  that  Amarioa,  on  tfaia  aide,  fbraud 
a  mass  of  unbroken  kmd,  and  that  the  long  sought  pao* 
•age  had  no  ezbtenoe. 

riew  views  of  the  esteat  and  Ibrm  of  the  northern  or- 
twniities  of  Amsrina  were  opened  by  the  disooveries  ef 
CookfOorroborated  by  tiieae  of  aome  other  £ngliah  navi- 
gators in  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  appeared  that  AaMrioa 
3iere  stretched  away  to  the  northwetyt,  till  it  reached  a 
bfoadth  equAl  to  tene  ftvth  part  of  the  circumfbrence  of 
the  globe.  Cook  penetrated,  indeed,  through  the  strait 
which  bounds  the  eotttiiieot  and  separataa  it  from  Asia ; 
but  the  coast  appeared  there  extending  indefinitely  north ; 
and  it  became  a  general  impreasion,  toat  America  formed 
a  huge  vnbroken  mass  of  hmd  approaching  the  Pole{and 
perhapa  reaehing  that  ultimate  omnt  ef  the  ghibe.  Thia 
beUef  reoeived  a  sodden  aiiock  from  Heame's  voyage 
down  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  his  discovery  of  the  sea 
into  which  It  fell,  in  a  ktitade  not  higher  than  that  of  tlw 
north  ef  Hudaon^s  fiav.  Soon  after,  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
keniie  tsaeed  alao  to  the  sea  another  river  twenty  degreea 
fiuther  west  There  was  now  a  strong  ptesumption,  that 
a  sea  bounded  the  whole  of  America  to  tne  north,  and  that 
there  really  was  such  a  passage  as  had  been  so  long  sought, 
and  might  be  found,  were  it  not  too  closely  barred  by  ice 
and  tempest  The  British  administration,  animated  with 
an  aetive  and  landaMe  val  in  tiw  cause  of  diaeovery,  do* 
termined  that  no  poaaible  eflbrt  should  be  omitted  by  which 
this  important  and  long  agitated  question  might  be  brought 
toa  r 


A  series  of  exptoratoiy  voyages  was  now  begun.  Cap* 
tain  Ross,  in  1818,  mads  the  cireuit  of  Baffin*s  Bay,  and 
fetnnud  with  the  behef^  that  no  opening  existed ;  Lieuten- 


ant nury ,  second  in  ooremand.  xbnnM  a  diflbrent  Jodg 
ment,  aiid,having  satufied  the  Admiralty  as  tolds  grouno 
ef  belief,  waa  sent  ont  with  the  command  of  a  newexpedi- 
lion.  In  tfab  memorable  voyage,  Captain  Parry  penetrat 
ed  through  Lancaster  Sound,  which  he  fbuna  to  vridMi 
gradually,  until  it  opened  into  the  enanse  of  the  Polar 
Sea.  lie  did  not  touch  on  any  part  of  the  American  coast, 
but  found  parallel  to  it  a  chain  of  large  islands;  and  his 
progress  through  these  was  arrested,  not  by  land,  but  by 
•traits  and  channeb  eneun^bersd  wHn  ice.  In  conmdera 
tion  of  these  obstacles,  his  next  attempt  was  made  through 
Hodaon^s  Bay,  by  the  yet  imperlbt^  explored  channel  of 
the  Weleome.  Straggling  mrough  venous  obstacles,  be 
reached  at  leiwth  a  pomt  considerably  htjpnd  that  where 
Middleton  hau  stopped,  and  found  a  strait  opening  horn 
Hudson's  Bi^  into  tiie  Polar  Sea.  This  strait  waa,  how> 
ei«r,  so  narrow,  and  so  comptetelr  Mocked  with  ice,  that 
there  appeared  no  room  to  hope,  tttat  it  would  ever  aflbrd 
an  open  passage.  Captain  Parry  waa  thereibce  again  sent 
out  in  his  first  direction ;  but  he  made  no  materialadditiQs 
to  his  former  disooveries.  Meantime  a  land  journey,  un- 
der Captain  Franklin,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Ileame, 
reached  the  sea,  and  discovereu  aeensiderable  extent  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  northern  ooast  of  tiie  American  con* 
tinent  A  tolerablfr  clear  glimpae  waa  thus  obtained  of  its 
extent  and  boundaries ;  ami  the  aeakma  efibrts  of  govern- 
ment were  employed  to  verify  the  whole  by  actual  survey. 
A  second  expedition  under  Captain  Franklin  extended 
this  survey  over  three  fourths  ei  this  boundary  ooast,  and 
reached  beyond  the  149th  degree  of  longitude.  Meantima 
an  eiqpedition,  under  Captnin  Beechy,  sent  to  meet  Ckp* 
tain  Franklin  from  the  westward,  passed  the  icy  Cape  of 
Cook,  and  arrived  at  nearly  166^  W.  fongitode ;  between 
iHiich  point  and  Captain  Frmnilin's  IhrUiest  Umit  there 
intervened  only  7^.  or  150  mHof. 

The  belief  was  nence  entertained,  that  the  whole  coast 
extended  in  a  line  not  varying  much  from  the  70th  degree 
of  latitode ;  but  the  important  expedition  which  Captaifl 
Eeas  has  )mt  achieved  through  so  many  difficulties,  proves 
the  existence  of  a  large  peninsula,  extending  as  fiir  north 
as  74^  N  latitude.  It  remains  still  probable,  that  a  naval 
passage  may  exist  fortber  north,  in  the  line  of  Captain 
Parry  s  first  voyage.  But  the  encumbering  ice  b  so  tnick, 
and  eo  wedged  into  various  straits  and  channeli,  that  prcb* 
ably  no  vessel  will  ever  be  able  even  onee  to  work  Us  wwf 
through ;  and  certainly  a  ship  eonld  never  oet  out  with 
any  assurance  of  thus  finding  its  way  from  the  Atlantie 
into  the  Pacific 
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,  in  |^«ography»  is  employed  to  denote 
ike  perfMiidkAilar  heigiit  of  any  object,  «s  the 
'  qC  m  moiiotain  ui  its  height  above  a 
l<^v«l>  peaerally  that  of  the  sea. 

Alarcfic  w  a.  teim  applied,  ia  oppeaition  to 
Aratie,  to  the  aonih  pote,  to  the  regions  which 
enoooipaM  it,  aad  to  the  circle  by  which  they 
are  aopposed  to  be  bounded  at  the  distaftoe  of 
99?  38'  from  the  pole. 

JirfipoJff  ia  n  tern  applied  to  those  inhabit- 
aais  or  Ae  tenestriat  globe  who  live  diametri- 
caBj  oppoeite  to  each  ouier.  It  is  derived  from 
the  ciieiunatanc^  of  theii*  being  opposed  feet  to 
60I.  Aa  the  antipodes  are  wery  way  distant 
180*  €nm  each  other,  they  have  equal  latitudes, 
the  one  north  and  the  other  south.  They  have 
dan  the  same  seasons  and  length  of  day  and 
■yht^  but  at  contrary  times,  it  being  summef 
wA  one  while  it  is  wintor  with  die  other,  and 
day  with  one  while  it  is  night  with  ^he  other. 

Atk^Jago  ia  a  term  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  aea  ronraming  numerous  islands,  particular* 
If  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  aituated 
bctmen  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  European 
TuAmy. 

Banm  ia  a  term  employed  to  denoto  thoae 
hmet  tracts  of  the  earth's  snr&ce  which  are 
watered  by  laige  rivera,  and  into  which  the  wa^ 
ters  of  the  adjacent  districts  desoead« 

Bmm  la  an  arm- or  portion  of  the  sea  extending 
■to  Am  land  ;  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Ape  ia  the  termination  of  a  promontory,  or 
psition  of  land  projecting  into  the  aea  or  a  lake; 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Garvb'aal  Pomfs  of  the  compasa  are  the  east, 
wttt,  north,  and  sooth  points  ef  the  horiaon. 
These  dtvido  the  horizon  into  four  equal  parts 
of  SQPeach. 

Cktmmd  ia  the  bed  of  a  river.  It  is  also  ap^ 
ffied  to  an  arm  of  the  aea;  as  theBristc4Chanr 

Ckari  is  a  representation  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  earth's  sor&ee,  on  a  plane.  The  word  is 
geaoff  ally  empl<y  ed  to  denote  maps  of  particular 
paita  oi  the  ocean,  with  the  surfQon^ing  coasts, 
capM,  bays,  headlanda,  &c. 

Cwieles  of  the  Spkere  are  such  as  are.  suppose 
ei  to  bo  described  either  00  the  aarface  of 
Aa  easth.  or  oa  the  apparent  sphere  of  the 
They  are  geaarally  divided  into  two 


olABMa»  P'oot  and  small;  the  former  dividing  tbe 
surface  mto  two  equal,  tbe  latter  into  two  un 
equal  paits.  The  great  circles  are  the  meridi- 
ans, equator^  ecliptioi  and  horiaon ;  the  smaU 
circles  are  parallels  of  latitude,  &c. 

CweUa  Fma/t  are  the  two  circles  which  en- 
compass the  polar  regions,  and  are  25|  degrees 
from  the  polea 

Climaii  is  a  term  that  expresses  that  partiau^ 
lar  combination  of  temperature  and  humidity  U 
which  any  region  or  country  is  generally  sub* 
ject ;  or,  in  more  fpeneral  terma,  it  impliea  tlm 
actual  state  of  the  incumbent  atmoa^ere. 

Coniintnl  is  a  large  tract  of  lao<iC  containing 
several  con(iguoua  countries,  without  any  sepa* 
ration  of  its  parte  by  the  intervention  of  wator. 

Crater  is  the  opemng  of  a  volcanic  moun« 
tain  from  which  the  smoke  and^  ignited  mattor 
issue. 

Ckurrent  is  a  body  of  wator  in  motion,  either 
oa  land  or  in  tbe  ocean. 

Degm  is  the  SSOth  part  of  a  circle,  or  the 
dOth  part  of  a  sign.  Each  degree  is  divided  into 
60  equal  parte  or  minutes,  and  eanh  minnto  into 
60  seconos. 

O^ff  rf  hMiftie  is  that*  part  of  a  meridian 
included  between  two  pointo  at  which  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  at  the  same  instant,  is  equal  to  the  360tb 
part  of  a  circle. 

Degru  rf  kngUvJU  ia  tbe  space  between  two 
giericuans,  that  aiake  an  angle  of  one  degree 
with  each  other  at  the  pole.  The  degreea  of 
longitude  at  difibrent  latitudes  are  unequal,  and 
correspond  to  those  of  latitudes  only  at  the 
equator*  As  t)ie  meridians  approach  each  other 
tin  they  meet  at  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  longi* 
tode  eonlinu^y  deereaae  until  they  become 
nothing  at  these  points;  hence  a  degree  of  lon«» 

S''  ide  in  any  latitude  is  less  than  a  degree  on 
equator. 
IMa  is  a  term  frequently  applied  to  those 
triangular  sp^bcea  of,  low  land  between  the  differ- 
ent mouths,,  or  gear  the  eatuariea  of  gnat  riv 
ers,  which  have  r  been,  formed  by  tbe  alluvial 
depositee  eC  their  waters.  Thus  the  lower  pari 
of  Egypt  is  usually  called  the  Delta. 

Eoml^  ia  the  great  circle  of  the  apheres 
whicn  is  everjrwhere  equally  distant  from  tbe 
poles.    It  ia  tbua  supposed  to  divide  tbe  surfiice 
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of  the  sphere  into  equal  hemispheres,  the  one 
north,  and  the  other  south.  All  places  situated 
on  the  equator  hare  no  latitude,  and  the  days 
and  nights  are  always  of  the  same  length. 
Longitude  is  also  reckoned  in  degrees  of  the 
equator. 

EqmnoeHal  is  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens 
corresponding  to  the  equator  on  the  earth.  It 
cuts  the  horizon  of  any  place  in  the  east  and 
west  points;  and  when  the  sun  arrives  at  this 
circle,  it  rises  and  sets  in  these  points,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  then  equal  all  over  the  globe. 
Declination  is  reckoned  north  and  south  from  it, 

Eqwm>xe$  are  the  times  when  the  sun  enters 
the  equinoctial  points.  This  is  about  the  21st 
of  March  and  the  23d  of  September;  the  former 
being  the  Temai,  and  the  latter  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

BvaporaHon  is  the  conversion  of  water  into 
vapor,  which,  by  this  process,  is  raised  into  the 
atmosphere,  and,  by  a  subsequent,  but  partial 
cii^densation,  forms  clouds.  As  a  very  consid- 
erable part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered 
with  water,  which  is  constantly  evaporating  and 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  va- 
por, a  precise  determination  of  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration must  be  of  great  importance  in  physical 
geography.  Accordingly,  many  experiments 
ave  been  made  by  different  philosophers  to  de- 
termine this  point.  From  these  we  learn,  that 
evaporation  is  confined  entirely  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  to  which  it  is  conseauently  pro- 
portional. Much  more  vapor,  therefore,  rises  in 
m-r'time  countries,  or  those  interspersed  with 
^kes,  than  in  inland  countries.  More  also  rises 
durins  hot  weather  than  cold  ;  hence  the  quan- 
tity of  evapdl-ation  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  out  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  term  in- 
cludes a  description,  both  of  the  inhabitants  and 
productions  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Ma^iemai" 
ical  geography  describes  the  figure  and  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  its  diurnal  and  annual  revolu- 
tions, the  cause  of  day  and  night,  the  succession 
of  the  seasons,  the  method  of  determining  the 
positions  of  places  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and 
the  comparison  of  linear  measures,  with  the 
construction  and  use  of  maps.  Phytieal  gtog* 
raphy  delineates  the  principal  features  in  the  as- 
pect of  nature,  by  which  the 'diversified  regions 
of  the  globe  are  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  portrajTs  their  agency  on  its  inhabitants  and 
productions.  C\M  or  PoUtical  geography  delin- 
eates the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states,  which 
occupy  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exhibits  the 
monuments  of  human  industry  and  skill. 

Olacier$  is  a  name  given  to  extensi^  fields 
of  ice  among  the  Alps.  Some  of  them,  clothe 
the  jslevated  valleys  on  these  lofty  regions, 
while  others  envelope  the  sides  and  summits  of 
the  mountains ;  the  former  are  denominated 
loweTi  and  the  latter  upper  glaciers.    These  in 


the  valleys  consist  chiefly  of  soKd  ice.  On  tie 
summits  of  the  mountains  they  are  composed  ef 
snow. 

Gfromtaiion  is  the  tendency  which  every  par* 
tide  of  matter  has  to  every  other  particle,  at 
finite  distances  from  each  other.  What  is  called 
|[ravitation  with  respect  to  the  gravitating  bodv, 
IS  called  attraction,  in  reference  to  the  body 

Savitated  to.  As  all  bodies,  whatever  may  be 
eir  nature  or  magnitude,  are  only  aggregated 
particles,  gravitation  takes  place  proportionally 
between  them;  and  this  power  thus  becomes  the 
most  universal  agent  of  the  material  world.  It 
is  by  it  that  bodies  retain  their  forms  ;  that  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  other 
planets,  are  not  dissipated  in  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  space ;  that  terrestrial  bodies,  when 
unsupported,  descend  to  the  earth  ;  that  the 
planets  and  their  satellites  are  retained  in  their 
orbits  ;  and  that  the  solar  system  itself  main- 
tains its  place  in  the  universe. 

Harhwr  is  a  place  of  safety  for  ships.- 

Hemisphere  is  half  the  globe  when  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  cut  through  the  centre  bv  the  plane 
of  one  of  its  great  circles.  Thus  tne  equator 
separates  the  northern  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres ;  the  meridian  divides  the  eastern  and 
western,  and  the  horizon  the  upper  and  lower. 

HorixoniB  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere  which 
divides  its  surface  into  the  upper  and  lower 
hemisphere.  In  this  sense  it  is  called  the  ra- 
tional horizon,  and  its  plane  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

Horizon  nentihU  or  tuHbh  is  the  small  cirele 
of  the  sphere  which  bounds  the  observer's  riew, 
and  separates  the  visible  from  the  invisible  part 
of  the  globe. 

hlani  is  a  portion  of  land  wholhr  encompaw- 
ed  by  water;  as  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

Inhmm  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  uniting  two 
continents,  or  frequently  a  peninsula  to  a  conti- 
nent ;  as  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Lake  is  •  a  portion  of  water,  either  enttretj 
surrounded  by  land,  or  having  no  other  outlet 
than  a  river,  by  which  its  contents  are  dis- 
charj^ed.  When  a  lake  is  very  extensive,  it 
obtains  the  denomination  of  sea  ;  as  the  Caspi- 
an Sea. 

LaHtude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the 
equator,  and  is  estimated  in  degrees,  minotee, 
&c.,  on  the  arc  of  the  meridian  passing  through 
the  place.  Hence  the  latitude  is  either  north 
or  south,  as  the  place  is  situated  on  the  north 
or  south  side  of  the  equator.  The  latitude  of  m 
place  is  always  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  above  the  horizon  of  that  place. 

Leagat  is  the  90th  part  of  a  degree. 
•  ZiongifiMie  is  the  distance  of  a  place  eastward 
or  westward  from  the  first  meridian,  and  is  mea»» 
ured  on  an  arc  of  the  equator.  It  is  by^  tho 
combination  of  latitude  and  longitude  that  tlto 
situation  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  m  de*- 
termined.  As  a  degree  of  longitude  is  tiie  960lih 
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put  of  &  eirele,  it  k  necesMrilj  greatest  at  tlM 
aonatoTy  and  thence  decreaaea  to  the  poles, 
where  it  is  nothing. 

Jtfsp  is  a  plane  fisare,  representing  either  the 
whole  or  n  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  being  a 
ps^lectioii  of  the  different  coantries,  seas,  Aoon- 
tains,  coaat,  rivers,  and  other  features  of  the 
globe,  in  their  relatiYO  situati<Mis  and  proportions, 
as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  will  ad« 
ant;  lor  a  slobular  surface  cannot  be  correctlj 
BSfgescnted  on  a  plane,  fiiaps  are  therefore 
either  general  or  particular,  as  they  represent 
the  wh&  or  part  of  the  earth. 

The  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  construction 
of  a  map  mast  determine  both  its  kind  and  size. 
If  it  is  to  be  a  general  map,  embracing  a  large 
nsstion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  size  must  be 
iaqpe,  and  the  projection  employed  such  as  will 
■itedttee  but  httle  alteration  into  the  configur»- 
taoos  of  the  countries  it  contains.  Otherwise, 
Ae  sraltiplicity  of  objects  it  must  comprehend, 
and  the  iJteration  they  would  undergo,,  would 
reader  the  representation  altogether  inadequate 
lo  the  porpoee*  If,  for  instance,  it  is  intended 
toeoBstmct  a  planisphere  to  be  used  in  the  study 
af  aatronoiuical  geography,  the  stereographic 
on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  best 
If  a  map  of  the  world,  for  the  pur- 
foaea  of  physical  ^eogra|rfiy  be  the  object,  the 
-^ — i  «f  the  meridian  is  to  be  preferred,  as  this 
the  geographer  to  present  the  old  and 
mlkients  unbroken ;  the  one  being  ezhib- 
L  the  eastern,  and  the  other  in  the  western. 
nne^nl  aim  in  this  choice  should  be  to 
the  most  faithful  picture  of  the  regions 
to  he  represented,  upon  the  largest  iicale  which 
tibe  sixe  of  the  map  will  admit,  and  conseqoent- 
^  to  eaclede  oTeij  thing  foreign  to  the  object  in 
▼iew.  Tlie  top  or  a  map  is  considered  as  north, 
the  hottooB  sooth,  the  right  hand  east,  and  the 


The  English  statute  mile  consists  of 
^jmO  leet,  1,760  yaids,  or  8  fiirlongs.  The  Rus- 
sian wetst  is  Iktle  more  than  }  of  a  mile  English. 
Ihe  Scotch  and  Irish  mile  is  about  1^  English. 
The  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Polish,  is  about  3| 
Ea^ish.  The  German  is  more  than  4  English. 
He  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5 
ts6EiM|liah.  The  French  common  league  is 
seer  9  English.  The  English  marine  league  is 
3  Eaigfiah  miles. 

JHertdieeis  a  great  circle,  passing  through  the 
pelea  of  the  earth,  and  any  given  place  on  its 
sadaee.  It  therefore  dirides  this  sur&ce  into 
two  hefluspbaes,  the  one  being  the  esBtem,  and 
the  ether  the  western.  The  first  meridian  of 
9mf  ecmArj  is  that  from  which  its  geographers, 

s,  and  astronomers   commence  their 

J  of  longitude. 

:  of  a  d^ree,  is  the  60th  part  of  a  de- 
pee  ;  this  is  subdivided  into  60  seconds,  and 
sach  of  these  again  into  thirds,  when  necessary. 

Me  is  any  considerable  elevation  on  the 


earth's  surface.  This  name  is  apnlied  both  to 
detached  heights,  and  connectea  irroups  or 
chains  of  these  enunences. 

Jfinih  is  that  jpoint  of  the  horizon  which  is 
equally  distant  from  the  east  and  west  poiots^ 
and  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  south. 

Oom  is  a  term  frequently  applied  to  a  fertile 
district  amidst  vast  deserts  of  sand.  Sevoi^l  of 
these  occur  in  the  sandy  oceans  of  the  African 
deserts;  where  the  contrast  was  so  great,  as  to 
induce  the  ancients  to  regard  them  as  the  JElef- 
perideif  or  isles  of  the  blessed. 

Oeetm  is  the  term  by  which  the  vast  mass  of 
waters  covering .  about  two  thirds  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  designated.  For  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, geographers  have  supposed  it  to  be  divid* 
ed  into  various  parts,  to  which  they  have  given 
particular  names. 

PoffipiM  is  a  name  given  by  the  South  Ameri 
cans  to  the  vast  plains,  which  characterize  theii 
country. 

ParaiUU  of  hOUude  are  small  circles  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator. 

PemtmUa  is  any  portion  of  land  nearlv  sur- 
rounded bv  water.  The  term  is  genenJly  ap- 
plied to  those  parts  which  project  into  the 
ocean,  and  are  joined  to  the  mam  luid  by  an 
isthmus. 

Plaieau  is  sn  elevated  plain,  or  an^high  table- 
land terminated  on  all  sides  by  declivities.  The 
central  parts  of  Asia,  the  middle  regions  of 
Spain,  and  the  vast  elevated  lands  on  which 
Mexico  is  situated  are  all  of  this  kind. 

Polar  circled  are  two  small  circles  of  the 
sphere  which  encompass  the  frigid  zones,  and 
are  ^S"*  28'  distant  from  the  poles. 

Pole  is  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  where 
it  is  penetrated  by  the  axis.  As  this  axis  termi- 
nates in  two  opposite  points,  the  one  is  the  north 
and  the  other  the  south  pole,  and  each  is  90* 
from  the  equator. 

Prairie  is  a  term  applied  to  the  unwooded 
tracts  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Promontory  IB  a  portion  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea,  the  end  of^  which  is  generally  caUed  a 
cape. 

Hiver  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  collect- 
ed in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  land,  and 
descending  into  the  lower,  either  discharging  it- 
self into  another  river  or  flowing  into  the  sea. 
The  courses  of  rivers  alwavs  mark  the  greatest 
declivities  of  land  over  which  they  flow,  and 
their  magnitude  is  generally  proportional  to  the 
height  and  distance  of  their  sources. 

Savanna  is  a  term  by  which  the  vast  extend- 
ed plains  in  America  are  firequently  denoted. 

Sea,  in  its  general  extent,  impUes  the  whole 
of  that  vast  bixly  of  water  which  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  globe.  It  is,  however,  used  to  de- 
note a  particular  part  of  this  fluid,  as  the  Baltic 
Sea,  White  Sea,  &c. 

Solar  Sytiem  is  that  assemblige  of  planets 
and  satellites  which  have  the  sun  for  theur  r  — 
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men  centre,  and  which  revolve  about  him,  or 
rather  about  the  centre  df  gravity  of  the  system. 

Solstice  is  that  point  of  tmie  in  which  the  sun 
is  at  his  greatest  dietadpe  from  the  equator,  or 
when  he  IS  in  those  points  of  the  ecliptic  which 
touch  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  Capricomt 
There  are,  therefore,  two  solstices  in  the  year, 
the  one  when  the  daj  is  the  longest,  and  the 
other  when  it  is  the  shortest, 

Sound  is  a  small  sea  so  shallow  that  it  maj  be 
■ounded. 

SoiUh  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  that  which  is  opposed  to  north. 

Sf^e,  in  geography,  generally  implies  the 
Illative  positions  of  the.  eqdator  and  the  horizon 
at  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface.  Or,  as  the 
horisson  varies  with  the  position  of  the  observer, 
it  implies  the  relation  of  his  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  equator.  As  there  can  only  be 
three  distinct  poaitioas  of  these  two  circles,  so 
there  are  said  to  be  three  kinds  of  spheres. 
When  the  equator  and  hoti^on  intersect  each 
other,  at  right  angles,  the  position  of  the  sphere 
is  called  a  right  gfhere^  which  can  be  the  case 
with  those  who  live  at  the  equator  only.  When 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the 
jNuraUels  of  latitude  are  parallel  to  it,  the  posi- 
tion is  denominated  a  parallel  sphere.  This  can 
only  take  place  at  the  poles.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  equator  and  horizon  intersect  each  other 
obliquely,  and  then  the  .poaitfen  is  called  an  e6- 
Uptesph^. 

Steppes  are  plahis  of  great  extent,  and  whoUj 
destitute  of  the  larger  species  of  vegetables. 
This  term  is  generally   employed    to    denote 


plains  of  this  kind  kt  Europe  and  Asia,  whiif 
the  words  savanna  and  pampas  signify  the  same 
thing  in  America. 

TwcIupU  is  the  ikint  light  between  perfect 
day  and  complete  night,  it  is  occasioned  bf 
the  Amosphere  refracting  the  rays  of  the  sua 
after  he  has  descended  bek>w  the  horizon.  Its 
duration,  therefore,  varies  not  onlv  with  the  kit* 
itude  of  the  piece,  but  ako  with  the  time  of  the 
year. 

Vale  signifies  an  extent  of  low  countty  lyintf 
between  ranges  of  higher  ground.  Vale  and 
valley  have  distinct  and  appropriate  meanings ; 
the  word  valley  is  the  diminutive  of  vale. 

Volcano  is  a  mountain  which  emits  fitn^ 
smoke,  or  ignited  matter.  The  number  of  ac« 
tive  volcanoes  on  the  globe  is  estimated  al 
about  SOO. 

Wtni  is  a  current  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  winds,  permanent,  periodieal, 
and  variable.  The  former  blow  between  the 
tropics,  and  are  called  trade  winds.  Periodieal 
winds,  called  monsoons,  blow  with  great  ibvce 
in  one  direction  nearly  half  the  year,  and 
towards  the  opposite  point  during  the  remainder. 
Vanable  winds  biow  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

Year  is  that  poftion  of  time  which  the  nnfl 
occupies  in  passing  through  the  \^  signs  of  Ae 
zodiac,  or  rather,  which  the  earth  requiree  to 
complete  one  revolution  about  the  sun. 

Zone  is  a  division  of  the  earth's  surface  maide 
by  two  paraHel  circtes.  There  are  five  of  these 
zones,  the  torrid  zone,  the  two  firigid  zones,  mA 
the  two  temperate : 
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I.    ASTRONOMICAL  PRINCIPLES. 


1.  General  Views  of  the  Universe.  K  we  look  upward,  we  obsenre  ft  Une  radt  ttoeielMt 
our  beads,  which  at  night  is  ilhiminated  by  a  multitude,  of  stars.  If  we  go  to  Europe. 
«e  obserye  the  same  wonderful  display  above  us.  If  we  travel  to  Arabia,  or  China,  or  the 
ohods  of  the  Pacific,  or  to  the  Polar  regions,  wherever  we  may  go,  still  the  sky  is  ovet 
«h  and  the  son,  moon,  and  stars  shine  down  upon  us.  The  earth  is  evidently  swung  in  th« 
^  Gke  a  ball,  supported  by  no  foundation,  and  only  kept  in  its  place  by  the  power  of  an 
Almighty  Being. 

If  we  keep  our  attention  fixed  upon  our  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  shall  soon  dis^ 
?orer  that  several  of  them  are  in  motion.     The  moon  revolves  around  the  globe.     Some  of 
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the  stars  change  their  places.  The  sun  itself  is  observed  to  turn  round.  If  we  mTestmte 
still  further,  we  shall  discover  that  these  brilliant  orbs,  which  occupy  the  heavens,  are  afl  of 
them  worlds,  some  of  them  larger  and  some  smaller,  all  moving  in  their  appointed  courses,  and 
all  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Architect  who  made  them. 

The  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  called  astronomy  :  geography,  strictly  speaking,  ie  a 
description  of  the  earth.  However  interesting  and  wonderful  the  subject  of  astronomy  may 
be,  we  can  oiify  attend  to  it  here,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  our  view  of  tbe 
globe  we  inhabit. 

2.  Fixed  Stars.  Constellations.  The  stars  nearest  to  our  earth  are  grouped  into  signs  cir 
constellations,  for  the  convenience  of  description ;  but  the  more  distant  appear  to  the  eye  as 
nebulous  patches  or  streaks  of  diluted  light,  which  optical  instruments  have  enabled  us  to 
resolve  partially  into  clusters  of  stars,  and  these  analogy  teaches  us  to  regard  as  myriads  of 

'  suns  ;  while  imagination,  ranging  through  illimitable  space,  pictures  still  more  remote  orbs, 
whose  light  has  for  ages  travelled  the  vast  profound,  without  yet  reaching  tbe  abodes  of  man. 
The  creat  mass  of  these  stars  appear  to  us  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  situaticm,  and  liaTe 
therefore  been  called  Fixed  Starsy  although  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  in  a  state  of  motion. 
Their  number  seems  to  be  beyond  calculation,  their  distance  from  the  earth  is  too  great  to  be 
measured  by  hunran  skill ;  but  mathematical  considerations  show  us,  that  it  cannot  be  so  small 
as  nineteen  trillions  of  miles  ^  how  much  larger  it  may  be  we  know  not. 

3.  Solar  Systetn.  But  tbe  celestial  bodies  with  which  we  are  most  familiarly  acquainted, 
are  those  which  are  called  planets  or  wanderers,  and  which  revolve  around  the  sun  as  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  T^ese  bodies,  of  which  the  terraqueous  globe  is  one,  together 
with  several  secondary  planets  which  revolve  around  the  larger,  an  unknown  number  of 
comets,  and  the  Sun  itself,  the  great  central  mass,  form  what  is  calle^  the  Solar  System. 

(1.)  Primary  Planets.  Those  planets  which  revolve  around  the  sun  are  called  primary 
planets,  and  the  number  known  is  twenty  six,  beside  our  Ear^,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  there  may  be  others  yet  undiscovered.  Four  of  them  are  remarkably  large  and 
brilliant.  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  ;  another,  Mercury,  is  also  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  large  star,  but,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  is  seldom  conspicuous  ;  a  sixth, 
Uranus  or  Herschel,  is  barely  discernible  without  a  telescope;  tbe  remainder  including  Neptune 
and  tiie  asteroids,  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Five  of  these  planets.  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  been  known  and  named  from  the  earliest  ages  of  liistory  ; 
Uranus  or  Herschel  was  discovered  by  Herschel  in  1781 ;  the  other  twenty  have  been  dis- 
covered still  more  recently.  Saturn  is  distinguished  from  the  other  planets  by  its  being  sur- 
rounded by  two  luminous  rings  concentric  with  itself,  which  are  visible  only  by  means  of  a 
telescope. 

(2.)  Satellites.  The  smaller  bodies,  which  revolve  round 
several  of  the  primary  planets,  and  probably  serve  as  moons 
to  their  inhabitants,  are  called  secondary  planets  or  satellites. ' 
The  number  of  satellites  certainly  known  is  fourteen,  four 
more  are  suspected,  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  number 
may  even  be  larger  ;  of  these,  one,  the  moon,  belongs  to  the 
earth,  four  to  Jupiter,  seven  to  Saturn,  and  certainly  two, 
probably  five  or  six,  to  Uranus. 

(3.)  Comets.  A  third  class  of  bodies  belonging  to  the 
solar  svstem,  are  the  comets^  with  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
but  shght  acquaintance.  Their  actual  number  is  unknown, 
but  is  supposed  to  amount  to  some  thousands.  They  gener- 
ally consist  of  a  large  and  splendid,  but  ill-defined  nebulous 
mass  of  light,  called  the  head^  which  is  usually  much  brighter 
towards  the  centre,  and  offers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid 
nucleus^  like  a  star  or  planet.  From  tbe  head,  and  in  a 
durection  opposite  to  that  m  which  the  sun  is  situated  from  the 
comet,  appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  which  grow 
broader  and  more  diffused  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and 
which  sometimes  unite  at  a  litde  distance  behind  it,  and  some* 
Satum  with  iu  SatdUus.  times  continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of  theu-  course  ;  this 

is  called  the  tail      Some  comets,  however,  have  no  tail,  and  some  have  as  many  as  five  or 
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SOL.  The  length  of  these  vppeaitt^  is  sometimes  immense ;  that  of  the  comet  of  1680  was 
40  loillion  leagues.  These  bodies  revolve  round  the  sun  in  very  elliptic  orbits,  some  moving 
with  great  velocity,  others  with  extreme  slowness,  some  m  a  direct,  and  others  in  a  retrograde 
course  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  their  motions  are  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  as 
ttiose  of  the  planets,  and  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of  several  are  known. 

4.  Rotation  of  the  Sun  and  Planets,  From  the  phenomena  of  the  spots,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope,  are  visible  on  the  sun's  disc,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  that  body  re- 
volves (irom  east  to  west  on  an  axis,  in  about  twenty-6ve  days  and  a  half.  If  a  spot  is  carefully 
watched,  when  first  discovered  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  disc,  it  will  be  found  to  move 
gradually  toward  the  centre,  and  thence  toward  the  western  edee,  until  at  length  it  entirely 
disappears  m  that  direction  ;  and  in  about  fourteen  days  it  is  olten  seen  again  on  the  eastern 
side.  That  the  moon,  and  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  each  a  rotation 
fimn  west  to  east  is  inferred  in  like  manner  from  the  spots  that  are  seen  to  traverse  their  discs. 
The  moon  always  presents  the  same  side  to  the  earth,  and  must,  therefore,  revolve  on  her  axis  in 
ibe  same  time  in  which  she  is  carried  round  the  earth  by  her  revolution  in  her  orbit.  In  the 
Tefliaining  planets  no  appearances  have  been  discovered  which  enable  us  to  ascelain  whethei 
or  not  they  revolve  on  axes  ;  though  from  analogy  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  do. 


The  EeUpHe, 

5.  Apparent  Annual  Motion  of  the  Sun,  Zodiac.  Beside  the  apparent  daily  motion  of 
the  smi  round  the  earth,  he  also  appears  to  move  eastward  among  the  fixed  stars.  The  circle 
which  the  plane  of  the  path  or  orbit  thus  annually  described,  marks  out  on  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens,  is  called  the  ecliptic.  It  passes  through  twelve  constellations,  which  are  called  the 
twehe  signs.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which 
are  also  called  signs^  and  each  of  which  of  course  contains  30  degrees,  or  one-twelfth  of  a 
whole  circle  of  ^0  degrees.  The  twelve  signs  are  contained  in  a  zone  or  belt  of  the  starry 
heavens,  47  degrees  in  breadth,  called  the  Zodiac.  The  names«of  these  constellations,  with 
the  characters  by  which  they  are  usually  denoted,  are  as  follows  : 


Ann  or  Ram  Y* 
TaanM  or  BaU  y 
Gemiiii  or  Twinf 


.1 


Ouieer  rr  Crab  2Z. 
Leo  orlkNi  ^. 
Viffo  or  Virfui  1|[. 


Spriog  Signi. 


SigBt. 


Libra  or  Scales  ^. 
Scorpio  or  Scorpion  Til. 
Sagittariai  or  Archer 4^  • 

Capricomua  or  Goat  yf. 
Aqnarint  or  Water  Carrier  s», 
PiMeaorr»heiK* 


Autumn  Sign. 


Winter  Signa. 
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6.  Equinox.  Solstice.  A  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  whose  plane  passes  through  tlie 
earth's  centre,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  is  called  the  etlesHal  e^tMtar ;  this  circle  is  cut 
by  the  ecliptic  in  two  opposite  points,  called  the  equinoctial  points.  The  first  point  of  Aries 
coincides  with  the  point  of  the  vernal  equinox^  and  the  first  point  of  Libra  with  that  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  As  the  sun  on  leaving  the  pomt  of  the  vernal  equinox  advances  in  the 
ecliptic,  his  meridian  altitude  above  our  horizon  daily  increases,  and  hence  arises  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  day,  until  the  sun  reaches  his  greatest  altitude,  and  the  day  acquires 
its  greatest  length  ;  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  maximum  takes  place  is  called  the 
Summer  Solstice.  Having  reached  this  point  the  sun  now  turns  back  towards  the  equator 
which  he  crosses  at  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  his  meridian  altitude  and  the  length  of 
the  days  are  now  gi*adualiy  diminishing,  and  the  point  at  which  they  become  least  is  called  the 
Winter  Solstice.  The  vernal  equinox  falls  about  the  21st  of  March,  the  summer  solstice  on 
the  2 1  St  of  June,  the  autumnal  equinox  about  the  23d  of  September,  and  the  winter  solstice 
the  22d  of  December. 


7    Principal  Elements  of  the  Solar  System. 


Namei. 

8tin, 

Mercury, 

Veniw, 

Earth, 

Mtre, 

Vccta, 

Jano. 


flfderanl    \ 
Period 
Duy». 

Mmd  dtottiiM 

from  Ban. 

Milai. 

RoU- 
tlon. 

Dtem. 
eter. 
Miles. 

882,000 
3,200 
7,800 
7,920 
4,100 

? 

? 

36,000,000 

68,000,(M)0 

95,000,000 

143.000,000 

224,000,000 

253,000,000- 

25,05 

1,01 

•97 

1 
103 

? 
? 

87-97 

224-70 

365-26 

686-98 

1325-74 

1592-66 

Vtam. 

8i4ef«al 
Period. 
Days. 

tfeaa  dfsUnoa 

IKini  Ban. 

Mllea. 

Rota, 
tfon. 
Days. 

Cerw, 

Pallas, 

Japiter, 

Satarn, 

Heraohel  or  Uraliua, 

Mooii| 

1681-40 

1686-.S4 

4332-58 

10,759-22 

30,686-82 

27-32 

ae2,ooi»,ooo 

263,000,000 

484,000,000 

900,000,000 

1820,000,000 

? 
> 

•41 
•43 
? 
27.32 

87,000 

79,000 

35,000 

2,160 


The  following  illustration  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  parts  of  our  system, 
as  stated  in  the  above  table,  is  given  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Hcrschel.  ^'  Choose, ^^ 
says  he,  ^'  any  well-levelled  field  or  bowling-green.  On  it  place  a  globe,  two  feet  in  diameter  ; 
this  will  represent  the  sun  ;  Mercury  will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  1 64  feet  in  diameter  for  its  orbit }  Venus  a  pea,  on  a  circle  284  feet 
10  diameter  ;  the  Earth  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet ;  Mars  a  rather  large  pm-s  head,  on 
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icuek  of  654  feet ;  Juoq,  Ceres,  Ve&Ut,  md  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000 
to  1200  feet.  Jupiter,  a  modarate-$i^d  orange  in  a  circle  nearly  half  a  mile  across  ;  Saturn, 
t  small  orange,  in  a  circle  of  four  fifths  of  a  mile  ;  and  Uranus,  a  full-sized  cherry  or  small 
plum  upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter." 


II.  THE  EAETH,  ITS  FIGURE,  DIMENSIONS,  &c. 

1.   T%e  Emrtk*     The  earth  is  a  planet,  of  a  globular  shape,  and  forming  very  nearly  a 

perfect  globe  or  sphere.     Like  the  other  planets  it  has  two  motions ;  its  rotation  on  its  own 

y  axis,  completed  in  al^out  23  hours  and  56  miimtes,  caus* 

es  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  sun  and  heavens 
round  the  earth,  and  thus  produces  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night ;  its  motion  in  its  orbit,  which  carries  it  round 
tlie  sun  in  about  365  days  and  6  hours,  produces  tlie  al- 
ternation of  the  seasons.  That  the  earth  is  round,  is 
proved  by  several  considerations,  such  as  the  shape  of 
Its  shadow  on  the  moon  during  an  eclipse  ;  the  fact  that  . 
it  is  constantly  circumnavigated,  so  that  a  sliip,  by  steer- 
ing in  a  general  direction,  either  eastward  or  westward, 
arrives  again  at  its  point  of  departure,  and  also  by  the 
appearances,  Exhibited  by  vessels  at  sea.  At  a  Short 
dutSDce  die  fauD  of  the  vessel  is  sunk  below  the  horizon  ;  a  little  further  the  lower  sails  dis- 
appear, and  then  the  topsails. 

2.  Jlxis^  Pole^.  The  axu 
of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  its  cen- 
tre, and  about  which  it  re- 
volves ;  the  extremitfes  of 
the  axis  are  called  the  poles ; 
^  ,  the  north  pole  is  called  ^rc' 

mMMlratumoftkespk,ncUyqftkeE.rtk.  ^   p^j^^   ^^^^  j^^   ^eing   in 

the  direction  of  the  Great  Bear  (in  Greek  Arctos)  ;  the  south  pole,  the  Antarctic. 

3.  Equator^  Meridian.  An  imaginary  great  circle,  passing  round  the  earth  from  east  to 
vest,  and  equally  distant  from  both  poles,  is  called  the  equator  ;  imaginary  great  circles  drawn 
found  the  earth  from  north  to  south,  pjBssing  through  the  poles,  and  intersecting  the  equator  at 
r%ht  angles,  are  called  meridian^. 

4.  Latitude  and  Longitude.  The  relative  position  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
determined  by  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  aad  its  distance  east  or  west  of  any 
pven  meridian,  called  the  prime  meridian ;  on  English  and  American  maps  and  globes  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich  in  England,  is  genially  assumed  as  the  prime  meridian  ;  but  American 
geographers  often  adopt  that  of  Washington,  and  other  nations  those  of  their  respective  capitals. 
Distance  from  the  equator  is  called  latitude;  distance  from  the  prime  meridian  is  caUed 
hmgUmdt. 

5*  Degrees^  4^c.  The  geographical  measure  of  distance  is  a  degree  or  360th  part  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth  ;  the  degree  is  divided  into  60  minutes  and  the  minute  into  60  seconds. 
Circles  passii^  round  the  earth  paraUel  to  the  equator  at  given  distances  from  each  other, 
wbether  of  one,  five,  or  ten  degrees,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude,  and  serve  to  show  at  what 
£staiice  fi-om  the  equator  are  the  points  through  which  they  pass.  In  the  same  way  meridians 
are  drawn  round  the  earth^s  surface  from  north  to  south  at  the  same  distances. 

6.  Tropics.  In  spring  and  autiunn,  the  sun  appears  to  move  round  the  earth  over  the  equa- 
torial regions  ;  but  in  summer  the  sun  appears  to  be  23^  degrees  ncrth,  and  in  winter  the  same 
distance  south  of  the  equator.  Circles  passing  round  the  earth  at  these  points  are  called  tropics. 
That  at  the  south  of  the  equator  being  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  that  at  the  north  the  tropic 
of  Cancer. 

7.  Polar  Circles.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  is  not  visible  round  the 
Antarctic  pole  for  a  distance  of  23}  degrees  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  in  the  tropic  of 
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Capricorn,  he  is  not  visible  for  the  same  distance  round  the  Arctic  pole.     Circles  drawn  rounci 
the  poles  at  that  distance,  are  caUed  respeetivel^  the  Arctic  and  JltUarcHc  circk. 

8.  Zones,  These  circles  and  the  tropics  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  6ve  bands  or 
zones  ;  that  which  lies  between  the  tropics,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  is  called  the  torrid 
zone  ;  the  band  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  circle,  is  called  the  northern  tern" 
perate  zone,  and  that  included  within  the  Arctic  circle  the  northern  frigid  zone.  Between  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  circle,  is  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  within  the 
Antarctic  circle,  the  southern  frigid  zone. 

9.  Dimensions  and  Divisions  of  the  Earth.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7,912 
miles  ;  its  circumference  at  the  equator  nearly  24,900  miles  ;  and  its  area  1 98  milh'on  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  divided  into  knd  and  water  ;  the  farmer  occupies  about  50  million  square 
miles,  and  the  latter  148  millions,  being  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole  surface. 

10.  Representation  of  the  Earth,  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  representations  of  that  surface,  on  aftsmall  scale,  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  earth  may  be  thus  represented  to  our 
view  ;  viz.  by  globes  and  by  maps. 

1 1 .  Globes.     The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  delineated  upon  the  sur* 

face  of  a  solid  having  the  same  figure  as  the  earth. 
This  is  the  most  accurate  mode  of  representation, 
for  an  exact  image  of  it  may  in  this  way  be  form« 
ed.  Such  an  image  of  the  earth  is  called  a  ter* 
restrial  globe% 

12.  Maps.  The  other  way  of  representing  the 
earth's  surface,  is  by.  drawing  a  part  of  it  upon  a 
plane.  Such  drawings  are  called  maps.  The 
necessity  of  maps  arises  from  large  globes  being 
yery  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  use  ;  while 
on  small  ones  sufBcient  details  cannot  be  intro- 
duced. 

Maps  are  constructed  by  making  a  prelection  of 
the  globe,  on  the  plane  of  some  particular  circle, 
supposing  the  eye  placed  at  some  particular  point,  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

In  maps  three  things  are  required  ;  First  to  show  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  which  ' 
is  done  by  drawing  a  certain  number  of  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  ;  Secondly,  the 
shape  of  the  countries  must  be  exhibited  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  for  real  accinracy  cannot 
be  obtained  by  proiection,  because  the  map  is  on  a  plane  siirface,  whereas  the  earth  is  globu- 
lar ;  Thirdly,  the  bearings  of  places,  and  their  distances  from  each  other  must  be  shown. 

In  all  maps,  the  upper  part  is  the  north,  the  lower  the  south,  the  right  the  east,  and  the  left 
the  west.     On  the  ri^t  and  left  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  marked. 

# 
III.  LAND  AND  WATER. 

*!•  Contirunts.  The  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  three  vast  masses  called  con' 
tirients^  and  numerous  smaller  tracts,  called  islands.  The  eastern  continent  comprises  three 
great  divisions  called  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  lying  chiefly  upon  the  north  of  the  equator  ;  the 
isestern  continent  comprises  two  divisions  caHed  North  America  and  South  America  ;  and  the 
southern  continent  or  New  Holland  lies  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  The  eastern  continent 
has  an  area  of  31,500,000  square  miles;  the  western  of  14,800,000;  and  the  southern  of 
4,200,000. 

2.  Islands.  Smaller  portions  of  land  scattered  over  the  ocean,  or  otherwise  surrounded  by 
water,  are  called  islands ;  some  of  these  form  considerable  masses,  as  Borneo  and  Madagascar, 
the  largest  known  islands.  A  number  of  islands  lying  near  each  other  is  called  a  group  or 
cluster  ;  several  groups  lying  near  each  other  are  often  called  an  archipelago.  Small  islands 
are  also  called  islets  ;  keys  are  rocky  islets,  which  are  sometimes  numerous  along  the  coasts 
of  continents  or  large  islands. 
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Map  of  the  Earth  on  a  pUuu  mrfaee. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  blands  throughout  the  globe,  with  their  extent. 


KaM. 

Bzieiit.8q.Mt. 

MewHoOaiid 

3,000,000 

Pimitu 

300^)00 

NewS^iea 

290,000 
200,000 

tliimin 

150,000 

CAhtm 

60,000 

GMlBrittta 

88^73 

81^ 

Name.                          Si 

trat.8q.Bb. 
S,000 

Luzon 

Niphon 

54,000 

Java 

51,000 

Caba 

45,000 

New  Zealand  N.  la. 

43,600 

loeUnd 

40,000 

Newfoondland 

38,500 

New  Zealand  S.  If. 

36,000 

Name. 
Ireland 
St.  Domingo 
Sicily 
Sardinia 
Owyhee 
Long  laknd 
OUboite 


S.Ma 
,000 
98,000 
10^456 
9,120 

4jm 

1,400 
600 


3.  Capcij  Ptninsulasj  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  runnme  out  into  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the 
maiohnd  only  by  a  narrow  neck  is  called  a  peninsula  ;  projections  of  land  of  less  extent,  reach* 
iog  but  a  little  way  into  the  sea  are  called  capes,  headlands,  protnontorUff^  or  paints*  A  narrow 
neck  of  land  joining  larger  masses  b  called  an  isthmus. 

4.  Oceans.     There  is  in  fact  one  continuous  mass  of  water,  called  the  ocean,  surroundii^ 
die  land  which  rises  above  its  level  in  continents  and  islands  ;  but  for  convenience  sake  difier 
cot  parts  of  it  have  distinct  names  given  to  them,  as  appears  by  the  following  table  : 

L  The  great  Southeastern  Basin,  the  waters  of  which  cover  nearly  half  the  globe, 
adudes  : 

I.  The  Pacific  Ocean  11,000  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  8,000  in  breadth,  occu* 
pyii^  a  superficial  space  rather  larger  than  the  whole  mass  .of  the  dry  land.  It  extends  from 
Behnng's  Straits  on  the  north,  to  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the 
fotith;  and  from  America  on  the  East,  to  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Australia  on  the  west.  In 
consequence  of  the  wide  expanse  of  its  surface  it  is  remarkably  exempt  from  storms,  except 
near  its  mountainous  shores,  and  hence  its  name.     It  is  often  also  called  the  South  Sea  ; 

[I.  The  Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  Africa  on  the  west,  and  Malaysia,  and  Australia  on 
die  east,  and  between  Asia  on  the  north,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Vam  Diemen's  Land  on  the  south,  is  about  4,500  miles  in  length  and  breadth ;  it  covers  a 
waAce  of  about  17,000,000  square  miles  ; 

III.  The  Southern  or  *9ntarctic  Ocean  surrounds  the  south  pole,  lying  to  the  south  of  a  line 
Anwn  quite  round  the  globe  from  Cape  Horn,  along  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Zealand, 
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Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Africa,  back  to  the  point  of  stardnjg.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
30,000,000  square  nules.  Xc  is  generally  covered  with  floating  ice  as  far  north  as  60^  south 
latitude,  and  in  higher  latitudes  appears  to  be  blodced  up  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  fixed 
ice. 

II.  The  Western  Biuin  forms  a  channel  between  th^  eastern  an4  western  continents,  and 
washes  their  northern  shores.     It  includes  : 

I.  The  ^Stlantic  Ocean  stretching  from  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  Arctic  circle  ;  it  is  about 
8,500  miles  in  length,  varying  much  in  breadth,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  25,000,000  square 
miles ; 

II.  The  Jtrctic  Ocean  surrounding  the  north  pole  ;  it  is  in  part  covered  with  ixspenetrable 
fields  of  perpetual  ice,  and  it  contains  large  masses  of  land  of  unknown  extent.  It  is  often 
called  the  Ic^  or  Frozen  Ocean  or  Polar  Sea  ; 

5.  Uses  of  the  Ocean.  Although  it  presents  to  the  ^e  only  the  image  of  a  watery  waste, 
the  ocean  sustains  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  the  fountain  of  those 
vapors  which  replenish  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  dispense  fertility  to  the  soil.  By  its  action  on 
the  atmosphere  it  tempers  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  affords  an  inexhaustible  supplv 
of  food  and  of  salt,  a  substance  hardly  less  important.  As  the  great  highway  of  commerce  it 
connects  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  affording  facilities  of  intercourse  to  nations  tlie 
most  remote  from  each  other. 

6.  Seasj  Cfulfsj  and  Bays.  When  the  ocean  penetrates  into  the  land  forming  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water,  this  inland  portion  of  the  ocean  is  usually  tei^ed  a  «ea  ;  such  a  bodv  of  water 
of  less  extent  is  generally  called  a  gulf  or  bay  ;  but  these  three  terms  are  often  conutunded. 

The  foUowing  are  the  principal  bays  :  Baffin's^  Hudson's,  James's,  Fundy,  Fassamaquoddy, 
Machias,  Penobscot,  Casco,  Massachusetts,  Buzzard's,  Narragansett,  Delaware,  Chesapeake, 
Campeachy,  Honduras,  Bristol,  All  Saints,  Cardigan,  Donegal,  Galway,  Biscay,  Bengal,  Wal- 
wich,  Fable,  False,  Angola,  Natal,  Saldanha,  and  Botany. 

The  following  are  the  principal  gulfs  :  St.  Lawrence,  Mexico,  Darien,  California,  Panama, 
Guayaquil,  St.  George,  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga,  Genoa,  Naples,  Tarento,  Venice,  Salonica, 
Persian,  Ormus,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Corea,  Obi,  Guinea. 

The  principal  seas  are  the  following  :  Chinese,  Carribean,  Mediterranean,  Okhotsk,  Celebes 
and  Corea,  Black,  North,  Red,  Baltic,  White,  Azof,  Marmora,  and  Irish. 

7.  Straity  Sounds  &c.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  leading  from  one  sea  or  gulf  to  another,  is 
called  a  Hrait ;  a  wider  passage  between  two  large  bodies  of  water  is  called  a  channel  or  sound. 

The  princimd  channels  and  straits  are  the  following  :  Davis's,  Hudson's,  Belle  Isle,  Mich- 
Hlimackinac,  Behring's,  Magellan,  Skager  Rack,  Cattegat,  Dover,  Gibraltar,  Bonifacio,  Mes- 
sina, Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  English,  St.  George's,  North,  Babelmandel,  Ormus,  Mozam- 
hiau(9,  Suada,  Malacca,  Endeavor,  Bass's,  Dampier's,  and  Cook's. 

^  The  foUowing  are  the  principal  sounds :  Long  Island,  Albemarle,  Pamlico,  Prince  Wil- 
tjwi's,  Queen  Charlotti^'s,  and  Nootka. 

8.  Ilarborsj  Roadmads^  &c.  Small  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  completely  landlocked,  or 
so  much  so  as  to  protect  ships  lying  in  them  from  the  winds  and  the  sea-swell,  are  called  norte^ 
harbors,  or  havens ;  more  open  arms  of  the  sea,  which  afford  good  anchoring  grouna,  are 
called  roads  or  roadsteads.     A  good  harbor  must  be  deep,  capacious,  and  safe. 

9.  Depth  of  the  Ocean.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  appears  lo  have  inequalities  similar  to  the 
surface  of  the  dry  land,  and  the  depth  ^f  tlie  water  is,  therefore,  vanous.  There  are  vast 
spaces  where  no  bottom  has  been  found,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  bears  any 
imlogy  to  the  elevations  of  the  dry  land,  it  would  be  in  some  places  from  20,000  to  26,000 
feet ;  the  greatest  depth  ever  sounded  is  7,200  feet. 

10.  Tws.     Tides  are  regular  periodical  oscillations  m  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  are  ^^ 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  which  take  place  twice  every  twenty-four  '^ 
hours.     In  the  open  sea  they  are  at  their  height  three  hours  after  the  moon  has  passed  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  and  the  meridian  opposite.     Their  greatest  elevations  take  place  in 
narrow  seas,  where  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  assisted  by  winds,  currents,  the  positioii ' 
of  the  coast,  &c.     The  highest  tides  known  are  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  flood  rises  to 
the  height  of  70  feet.  "^"^ 

11.  Current.  Beside  the  motions  produced  by  the  tide,  it  bas  been  found  that  there  are 
jpermanent  oceanic  currents,  always  settmg  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  one  called  tlie 
polar  ciurent  which  sets  from  each  pole  towards  the  equator,  as  appears  from  the  masses  of 
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^  ioe>  coDstaotly  moviog  in  that  direction^  Another  cutrent,  caUed  the  tropical  current, 
witbm  the  tropics,  from  east  to  west ;  so  that  vessels  coming  from  Europe  to  America, 
descend  to  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries,  where  they  are  carried  rapidly  westward,  and  in  going 
Ibdi  America  across  the  Pacific  to  Asia,  a  similar  effect  is  observed.  The  Gulf  Stream  is 
Ml  gf  the  most  remarkable  and  besit  known  of  the  oceanic  currents. 

12.  Whirlpools.    When   two  opposite 
^        ^  -                                                                    currents   of  about   equal  force  meet  one 

another,  they  sometimes,  especially  in 
narrow  channels,  turn  upon  a  centre  and 
assume  a  spiral  form,  giving  rise  to  whirh 
pools.  Sometimes  the  most  violent  of 
these,  when  agitated  by  tides  or  winds, 
become  dangerous  to  navigators. 

13.  SaUness  of  the  Sea.  The  waters 
of  the  sea  hold  in  solution  several  sahs, 
among  which  are  common  salt  or  muriate 
of  soda,  Epsom  salt  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  Glauber's  salt  or  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  saliness  of  the  sea  varies  in 
different  places,  but  is  generally  less  to* 
wards  the  poles  than  near  the  tropics,  and 

In  some  places  springs  of  fresh  water  rise  up 


seas  or  bays  ^wn  in  the  open  ocean. 


m  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  bitt^mes^  of  sea-wai^r  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  decom- 
Boaed  animal  matter  which  it  pontaios.  It  is  easier  to  perceive  the  ^eat  advantages  arising 
»om  the  saltness  of  sea-water  than  to  discover  its  origin.  Without  this  saltness  and  without 
the  agitation  in  which  its  waves  are  constantly  kept,  the  ocean  would  become  tainted.  It  is 
nnvkable,  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  less  toward  the  poles  than  under  the  equator. 

14.  Color  of  the  Sea.  The  green  and  yellow  shades  of  the  ocean  arise  from  marine  plants. 
The  sparkling  of  the  sea  at  ni^t  presents  an  imposing  spectacle.  A  vessel,  while  ploughing 
Iwr  way  through  the  billows,  often  appears  to  mark  out  a  furrow  of  fire  ;  sometimes  eveiy 
atroke  of  the  oar  of  a  boat,  emits  a  light  either  brilliant  and  dazzling,  or  tranquil  and  pearly. 
Thb  wonderful  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  produced,  at  least  in  part,  by  multitudes  oa  small 
fiioqpborescent  animals  that  live  in  the  water. 

15.  Temperature  of  the  Ocean.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  changes  much  less  suddenly 
ihD  that  ot  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  by  no  means  subject  to  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
ai  the  latter. 

IV.  SURFACE  OF  THE  LAND. 

hstqualities  of  Surface.  The  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  arising  from  mountains  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  roughnesses  on  the  rind  of  an  orange  compared  with  its  genera] 
The  highest  mountain  known  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  perpendicular  height ;  this 
is  ooly  one  1600th  part  of  the  earth ^s  diameter,  and  on  a  globe  of  16  inches  in  diameter,  such 

a  mountaiti  would  be  represented  by  a  protuberance 
of  one  himdredth  part  of  an  inch,  which  is  about  the 
thickness  of  drawing-paper.  The  deepest  mine 
does  not  penetrate  half  a  mile  below  the  surface  ; 
and  a  scratch  or  pin-hole  duly  representing  it  on  the 
surface  of  such  a  globe,  would  not  be  perceptible 
without  a  magnifier.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  sea 
does  not  probably  much  exceed  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  contments,  and  the  ocean  would  be  re- 
presented bv  a  mere  film  of  liquid,  such  as  in  our 
model  woyld  be  left  by  a  brush  dipped  in  color,  and 
drawn  over  those  parts  intended  to  represent  the  sea. 
3.  MoufUains.  The  greatest  elevations  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  called  mountains  ;  elevations  of 
an  inferior  height  are  called  hills.  Mountains  are 
FimqfAe^lps.  sometunes  completely  insulated,  but  they  are  more 
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commonly  disposeo  m  cnaiDS  ;  a  chain  is  a  series  of  mountains,  the  bases  of  which  are  cod 
tinuous.  Several  chains  are  often  connected  with  each  other,  forming  a  group ;  and  several 
groups  in  the  same  manner  form  a  system^ 

The  height  of  mountains  is  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  the  bases  m 
often  situated  upon  elevated  plains,  the  apparent  height  of  the  mountainous  peaks  is  mtich  less 
than  their  absolute  height.  Cols  or  necks  are  depressions  in  mountainous  chains  afibrdiogi 
passage  from  one  declivity  of  the  ridge  to  the  opposite  ;  they  are  sometimes  called  gaUi, 
gapsj  or  passes. 

Heights  of  Principal  Mountains. 


Europe 

Feet 

Mont  Blanc  (Alps),  15,7B1 

Mont  Rosa       «  15,555 

Jongfran           "  13,720 

Mont  Perda  (Pyrenees),  1 1 ,283 

Mulahacen  (Sierra  Nevada),  1 1  ,G73 

iCtna  (Sicily),  10,963 

Parnassus  (Greece),  8,000 

Ben  Macdiu  (Scotland)  4,418 

Snowdon  (Wales),   ^  3*571 

Helvelyn  (England),  3,055 


Jisia,  Feet. 

Dhawalafftri  (Himala),  26,868 

Jamautri  <<  25,500 

Elburz  rCaocasus),  18^ 

Ararat  (Armenia^,  17i 
Demavend  (Persia), 
Lebanon  (Syria), 

Jlfirka. 

Geesh  (Abyssini^,  15,000 

Toneriffe  Peak  (Canaries),  12,236 

LnpaU  (South  Africa),  12,000 

Atlas  (Morocco^,  11,400 

OcMtUctt, 
Mouna  Koah  (Sandwich  1.),      18,400 

Ophir  (SumaUa),  *  13,842 


jhnerica. 


Feet 

21,410 
18^) 


Sorata  (Bolivia), 

Illimani,     " 

Chimborazo  (Peru), 

Cotopazi  (Peru), 

Mt.  Hooker  (British  America),  20,000 

Popocatepetl  (Mexico),  17,716 

Orizaba  *^        «'  17,3W 

Mt.  St.  EUaa      «  17,^ 

Long's  Peak  (United  States),     13,490 

Black  Mountain  (N.  Carolina),    6^ 

Mt  Washington  (N.  Hampshire)  C^ 


3.  Forms  and  Use  of  Mountains.     Mountains,  in  their  exterior  forms,  exhibit  some  varies 
ties,   which   strike  the  most  inattentive  observer.     The  highest  mountains  most  frequently 
present  a  surface  of  naked  rock.     In  some  places  they  shoot  up  in  the  form  of  enormous 
crystals  with  sharp  angles.     Sometimes  there  appears  an  immense,  steep,  and  abrupt  surface, 
which  seems  to  lay  open  to  view  the  bowek  of  the  mountain  itself.     These  appearances  mre 
described  under  the  names  of  needles,  peaks ,  &c.     There  are  other  mountains,  the  tops  of 
which  present  circular  outlines,  which  give  them  an  air  of  tranquillity.     The  mountains  of  New 
England  and  the  Appalachian  chain  generally,  are  of  this  character.     Some  mountains  rise  b 
majestic  and  regular  gradations,  like  a  vast  amphitheatre  ;  others  present  a  large  masd  cat 
perpendicularly  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  like  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  are  mountains  in  China  which  resemble  the  heads  of  dragons,  tigers,  and  bears.     In 
other  places  there  are  labyrinths  of  rocks,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  pillars.     In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  France,  there  is  a  mountain  in  a  single  mass  in  the  form  of  a  large  nine-pin. 
In  another  part  of  France,  there  are  mountains  which  are  described  as  resembling  the  did* 
fashioned  frizzled  wigs.     Li  short,  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  mountains,  as  described  by 
travellers,  seem  to  be  almost  infinite.     Some  of  them  are  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful,  wd 
fill  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  pleasing  emotions.     Others  are  lofty,  rugged,  and  sublime, 
and  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment. 

The  utility  of  mountains  is  very  great.  They  attract  the  clouds  and  vapors,  which  beconK 
condensed  by  cold,  and  (all  in  the  shape  of  snow  and  rain,  thus  givmg  birth  to  innumeraUc 
streams,  which  descend  and  spread  fertility  and  beauty  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

4.   Volcanoes.     Those  mountalni 


which  send  forth  from  their  summitf 
or  sides,  flame,  smoke,  ashes,  am 
streams  of  melted  matter  or  lava 
are  called  volcanoes.  The  dee] 
hollow  from  which  these  substance 
are  emitted  is  called  a  crater.  Som 
elevations  merely  discharge  mud  o 
air,  and  have  received  the  name  ot 
air  or  mud  volcanoes. 

Many  mountains  present  appeal 
ances,  which  prove  that  at  son 
former  time  they  must  have  bee 
outlets  of  fire,  although  they  hai 
long  ceased  to  have  any  volcan 
action  ;  jtbese  are  called  esHm 
▼olcluK>e8« 
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From  most  active  volcanoes,  smoke  issues  more  or  less  constandy  ;  but  the  eruptions,  which 
ire  discharges  of  stones,  ashes,  and  lava,  with  colunms  of  flame,  violent  explosions,  and 
concussions  of  the  earth,  happen  at  irregular,  and  sometimes  at  long  intervals.  There  are 
about  300  volcanoes  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

A  vast  volcanic  zone  surroimds 
Greece,  Italy,  Germany  and 
France.  Several  islands  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  have  been 
raised  from  the  sea  by  volcanic 
convulsions.  Etna  has  burnt  for 
many  ages,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extinguished  volcanoes,  which  ap- 
pear  still  more  ancient.  The  Li- 
pari  islands  seem  to  be  formed 
chiefly  of  the  lava  and  other  sub- 
stances wliich  have  been  thrown 
from  their  volcanoes.  Other  parts 
of  Europe  exhibit  traces  of  vol- 
canoes now  extinguished.  Iceland 
has  several  volcanoes,  of  which 
Hecla  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  very  bottom  of  the  ocean  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  island, 
is  sometimes  convulsed,  and  the 
waves  often  heave  up  whole  fields 
of  pumice  stones. 

The   origin  of  volcanoes  is  a 
VoUame  Idamd  mthtSea,  Subject  upon  which  scientific  men 

have  entertained  diflTerent  opinions ;  the  modem  geologists  regard  them  as»  funnels,  or  outlets  to 
liie  cDoulten  substance,  of  which  they  suppose  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  be  composed. 

The  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  a  most  frightful  and  majestic  phenomenon.  The  first  signs 
vfaicb  aoQounee  that  the  invisible  combat  of  the  elements  has  already  commenced,  are  violent 
movements,  which  shake  tlie  earth  afar  off,  prolonged  bellowings  and  subterranean  thunders, 
irinch  roll  in  the  sides  of  the  agitated  mountain.  Boon  the  smoke  ascends  in  the  shape  of  a 
tlack  column.  This  is  dispersed  by  the  winds,  and  formed  into  trains  of  clouds.  A  volume 
of  flame  rises  above  the  clouds,  seeming  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  which  rests  upon  the  ground  and 
dveatens  to  set  the  skies  in  a  blaze.  A  black  smoke  environs  it,  and  from  time  to  time  inter- 
cepts the  dazzling  brightness.  Lightnings  appear  to  flash  from  the  midst  of  the  burning  mass. 
Oa  a  sudden,  the  vast  pillar  of  fire  seems  to  fall  back  into  the  crater,  and  its  fearful  splendor  is 
iBcceeded  by  profound  darkness.  But  now  ashes,  dross,  and  burning  stones  are  projected  in 
^verging  linesj  and  fall  around  the  mouth  of  the  volcano.     Enormous  fragments  of  rocks 

Star  to  be  heaved  against  the  skies.  A  torrent  of  water  is  often  thrown  out  with  impetuosity, 
rolls  hbsing  over  the  inflamed  rocks.  There  is  then  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  crater  a 
Gnud  mass  of  burning  lava,  which  fills  the  cavity  and  reaches  to  the  very  top  of  the  opening. 
Tnis  is  the  prelude  to  real  disasters.  The  liquid  matter  overflows,  and  runs  down  the  sides 
0C  the  mountain.  It  advances  like  a  large  and  impetuous  river,  destroys  whatever  it  meets 
jpidiin  its  course,  flows  over  those  obstacles  which  it  cannot  overturn,  passes  along  the  ram- 
fmt3  of  shaken  cities,  invades  a  space  of  country  of  several  leagues  in  extent,  and  transforms, 
■  a  short  time,  flourishing  fields  into  a  burning  plain. 

5.  Earthquakes.  EarUiquakes  are  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  volcanoes,  and 
mially  take  place  in  volcanic  countries.  There  have  been  frequent  earthquakes  near  the 
tivders  of  'he  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  dreadful  phenom- 
4n  often  change  the  surface  of  a  country,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it.  During  the 
0QQvu]sion,  enormous  gaps  in  the  earth  appear  to  disclose  to  the  living  the  empire  of  the  dead ; 
Aese  fissures  emit  blue  flames  and  deadly  vapors.  Vineyards  descend  from  their  heights,  and 
Kitle  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  corn  ;  farms  and  gardens  quit  their  places  and  become  attached 
to  distant  villages;  towns  are  shaken  down,  villages  are  swallowed  up,  mountams  smk  mto 
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yaDeySy  lakes  disappoary  and  rocks  and  islands  rear  their  wet  sununits  from  the  bosom  of  the 
foammg  sea. 

6.  Valleys.  The  spaces  which  separate  one  mountain  from  another,  or  one  cham  from 
another,  are  called  vaUeys^  and  their  lowest  part  is  generally  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  rises  in 
the  higher  grounds,  or  of  a  lake.  The  term  valley  is  also  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  whole 
ntent  of  country  drained  by  a  river  end  its  branches. 

7.  Plains,  The  surface  of  the  earth  seldom  forms  a  perfect  level  for  any  great  extent ;  it 
has  a  more  or  less  perceptible  inclination,  generally  rising  from  the  coasts  towards  the  mterior, 
and  even  those  regions  which  are  described  as  plains,  have  an  undulating  surface.  In  some 
instances  there  are  extensive  plains  of  great  elevation,  caUed  plateaux  or  table-landsy  the  de* 
soent  from  which  to  the  low  countries,  exhibits  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  the  appearance 
of  a  long  chain  of  mountains. 

8.  DesertSj  Steppes^  &c.  There  are  vast  tracts  consisting  merely  of  wide  plains  of  sand  or 
sliingle,  or  occasionally  broken  only  by  bare  rocky  heights,  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation, 
and  shunned  equally  by  man  and  beast ;  these  are  called  deserts.  Interspersed  over  these 
oceans  of  sand,  we  sometimes  find  fertile  spots,  watered  by  springs  and  covered  with  trees, 
called  oases.  In  some  places  we  meet  with  vast  plains  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  out  bearing 
grasses,  saline  and  succulent  plants,  and  dwarfish  shrubs.  Those  >vhich  bear  nutritive  herbage 
are  called  prairies^  llanoSy  or  pampas  ;  while  those  which  have  a  scanty,  and  often  only  a  tern* 
porary  vegetation,  are  called  steppes  or  karroos. 

V.    LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 


1  •  Lakes.  An  inland  body  of  water  not  immediately  connected  with  the  ocean  or  any  at 
itB  branches,  is  called  a  lake ;  but  ^ome  bodies  of  this  description  are  also  commonly  called 
dens.  They  are  generaUy  fresh,  but  are  salt  when  situated  m  districts  of  which  the  soil  contains 
valine  matter. 

3.  Classes  of  Lakes.  There  jarefour  schIs  of  lakes.  (1.)  The  first  class  mcludes  those 
which  have  no  outlet  and  receive  no  running  water  ;  these  are  usually  very  small. 

(3.)  The  second  class  comprises  those  which  have  an  outlet,  but  which  do  not  receive  any 
running  water.  They  are  geneially  in  elevated  situations,  and  are  often  the  sources  of  large 
rivers  ;  they  are  formed  by  springs  rising  up  into  a  large  boUoWi  until  the  water  runs  out  over 
the  lowest  par^  Jot  ^he.ecig^  of  the  basin. 

(3.)  The  third  class  embraces  those  lakes  which  receive  and  discharge  streams  of  water, 
and  is  the  most  numerous.  These  lakes  wre  the  receptacles  of  the  waters  of  the  neighboring 
country,  but  in  general  have  but  one  oudet  which  bears  the  name  of  the  principal  river  that 
enters  the  lake.  Such  a  river  is  said  to  traverse  or  flow  through  the  lake,  though  not  with 
ptrict  propriety,  since  its  current  *s  commonly  lost  in  the  general  mass  of  waters,  and  the  outlet 
IS  in  fact  a  newly  formed  river.  The  largest  lakes  of  this  class  are  the  great  lakes  which  lie 
on  the  nortliem  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the  St  Lawrence  is  the  only  outlet 
to  the  sea. 
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(4.)  The  fbmth  claas  of  fale»  kicMes  thow  wiiick  receive  witbout  discharging  rivers. 
The  hrgest  of  diese  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  swallows  up  several  large  rivers  ;  Lake  Aral 
abo  bekHigs  to  this  class.  They  ate  both  salt,  and  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  which 
lave  no  outlet* 


The  foltomn^  fahki  eirMM»  Ite  dimenrifmB  of  the  principal  lakes. 


JKmet. 

Caspimn 
onpprioc 

HoroQ 

Balkuh 

Mftncaybo 


Sf.ms, 

Xa>M, 

^.  «u. 

120,(X)0 

Slsre 

13,500 

35,000 

Winniper 

12,500 

25,000 

Baikal 

19,000 

30,000 

Erie 

10,000 

14,400 

Aral 

9,000 

14,000 

Om^ga 

9,000 

Ontario  8,200 

Ladoga  6,000 

Nitiaragm  5,000 

Lak«  of  the  Woods  2^300 
Wenner  2,400 

ChaiDplaiil  900 


AVrauv. 

Sq.rn,. 

Maeler 

1,600 

Wetter 

1,000 

Geneva 

500 

Gayuga 

480 

Constance 

4C0. 

3.  Periodical  Lakes.  In  tropica!  countries  the  violence  of  the  rains  often  forms  temporary 
lakes,  cov^ing  spaces  of  several'  hundred  miles  b  extent.  South  America  has  large  lakes 
«6ich  are  annually  formed  during  the  rainy  season,  and  are'  therefore  called  periodical  lakes  ; 
diey  are  again  dried  up  by  the  beats  of  a  vertical  sun. 

4.  Lagoons.     The  waters  of  one  river  or  several  rivers,  before  reaching  the  sea,  sometimes 
spread  out  over  a  large  surface,  filling  a  shallow  basin,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean  by ' 
a  narrow  channel.     The  eastern  shore  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  present  a  great  number  of  these  basins,  described  under  the  various  names  of  sounds, 
lakes,  and  bays  ;  they  may  be  more  properly  and  conveniently  denominated  lagoons. 

5.  Springs.  Springs  are  small  reservoirs,  which  receive  their  waters  from  the  neighboring 
gPDond  through  small  channels,  and  which  ar^  usually  discharged  by  overflowing.  The  origin 
of  sprites  must  be  referred  to  various  causes  ;  among  these  the  most  common  are  the  falling 
of  rain  and  dew,  and  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow.  Mountains  attract  the  fogs  and  clou£ 
wUch  float  around  them  ;  consequently  more  rain  and  snow  fall  upon  them  dian  upon  the 
plains.  The  waters  descend,  foi:ming  innumerable  streams,  some  in  the  shape  of  rivers,  and 
others  in  the  form  of  springs. 

Spouting  springs  are  formed  by  having  their  source  considerably  elevated  above  the  aperture 
at  wiifcb  they  issue.  They  are  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  artificial  fountains,— the 
cdfznm  of  water  being  thrown  upwards  b^  the  pressure  from  above.  Hot  spouting  springs 
doobtless  obey  the  same  laws,  the  water  being  heated  by  volcanic  masses  in  the  earth.  Boiling 
qtriogs  are  mind  in  various  countries.  Periodical,  or  intermitting  springs,  are  very  curious 
vorks  of  nature.  At  Como,  in  Italy,  there  is  one  which  rises  and  falls  every  hour*  There  is 
a  spring  in  Provence,  in  France,  which  rises  eight  times  in  an  hour,  and  another  in  Languedoc, 
the  period  of  whose  elevation  each  day,  is  fifty  minutes  later  than  the  preceding  day.  England 
iuraishes  examples  of  sevpral  springs  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

6.  Glaciers.  Glaciers,  which  crown  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  have  a  close  con- 
■eiioQ  witb  the  origin  of  springs.  The  snows  which  have  accumulated  for  whole  centuries, 
ank  down  and  are  consolidated  by  alternate  thaws  and  frosts.  Thus  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
aBftoovered  witb  ice  ;  these  masses  gradually  extend,  and  the  high  valleys  become  filled.  The 
MSBRs  condouing  to  increase,  sometmiea  for  a  series  of  years,  even  extend  to  the  lower  parts 
of  die  mountains.  They  hav^  in  Switzerland  filled  up  whole  vaDeys,  buried  villages,  and  shut 
tsp  the  pass  between  Le  Valais  and  the  Canton  of  Berne.     The  scenes  which  these  bodies  of 

present  to  the  traveller,  are  various  and  striking ;  sometimes  they  resemble  the  waves  of 
sea ;  again  they  appear  like  mirrors  of  brilliant  glass.  Here  a  thousand  spires  glitter  in  the 
;  sometimes  they  assume  the  appearance  of  ruins  fallen  and  crushed ;  and  agab  vast 
I  and  obelisks  are  presented  to  the  astonished  beholder. 
*liiese  glaciers  are  of  essential  service  in  furnishing  to  the  adjacent  iiagions,  slowly  and  in 
most  a  regular  manner,  waters,  which  without  this  congelation  would  be  precipitated  with 
iopfiiuofiiiy  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  so  as  to  overflow  and  devastate  the  coimtries 
viMeh  they  now  fertilize. 

T»  Mineral  Springs.     The  water  of  springs  always  contains  air  and  some  saline  bgredients. 
In  fiood  drinkable  water  the  air  is  usually  equal  to  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  volume,  and  the 
contents   form  about  one  6000th  of  its  weight.     Such   springs  are  called  soft^   and 
well  for  domestic  purposes  ;  when  the  solid  ingredients  exceed  this  quantity,  the  water 
is  hard^  and  is  le^s  fitted  for  cooking,  dissolving  soap,  &c.     When  these  substances  are  in 
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such  quantities  as  to  {Hroduce  very  perceptible  effects  upon  the  animal  sjrstem,  or  to  show 
decided  chemical  powers  in  other  ways,  the  spring  becomes  a  mineral  water ;  if  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  water  is  above  the  ordinary  temperature,  then  we  have  thermal  or  warm  sprinp* 
Mineral  waters  maybe,  1.  acidulous;  2.  chalybeate;  3.  sulphureous;  4.  saline.  The  first; 
generaUy  owe  their  sparkling  appearance  and  acid  qualities  to  foed  air  or  carbonic  acid.  Such 
are  the  waters  of  Tunlmdge,  in  England,  of  Pyrmont,  Spa,  and  Selters,  m  Europe,  and 
others.  The  chalybeates  generally  contain  several  grains  oi  oxide  of  iron^  mixed  with  other 
salts  ,  of  this  class  are  the  Harrowgate  springs,  m  England,  the  celebrated  springs  of  Sarato^ 
and,  Ballston,  in  New  York,  and  many  others  in  this  country.  Sulphureous  waters  owe  their 
qualities  to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  some  salts  m  which  sulphuric  acid  is 
combined  (sulphates)  ;  such  are  the  fine  group  of  sulphur  springs  in  Western  Virginia,  and  the 
waters  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  m  Europe.  Saline  waters  contain  large  quantities  of  different  salts, 
such  as  common  salt,  Epsom,  Glauber's  salt,  &c.  Those  which  have  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  medicinal  salts,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  common  salt,  as  in  New  York,  Western 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  over  the  Western  States.  .  The  source  of  the  peculiar  impr^* 
nation  of  these  various  waters,  is  the  mineral  beds  through  which  they  flow.  The  temperature 
of  thermal  waters  varies  from  50^  or  60^  to  boiling  pomt ;  the  Hot  Sprmgs  of  Virgmia  are 
about  106^,  those  of  Arkansas  nearly  200°,  and  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  212°,  or  at  boiling 
point.  Thermal  waters  are  sometimes  pure,  and  sometimes  contain  mineral  ingredients.  In 
some  cases  carburetted  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  issues  from  the  ground  in  great  quantities, 
forming  blowing  or  burning  springs.  The  viUage  of  Fredonia,  in  New  York,  is  lighted  by 
natural  gas,  supplied  in  this  manner. 

8.  Rivers,  Rivers  are  natural  drains,  which  convey  to  the  sea  that  portion  of  the  waters 
falling  upon  the  earth,  which  does  not  pass  off  by  evaporati9n,  or  go  to  nourish  organic  bodies. 
The  sources  of  rivers  are  generally  springs,  or  small  streams,  fed  by  the  melting  of  snow  aod 
ice  upon  the  mountains,  or  by  rains. 

9.  Basin.  The  district  from  which  the  waters  of  a  river  are  derived,  is  called  its  basin. 
The  basin  is  bounded  by  highlands,  which  are  sometimes  mountainous,  and  which  divide  it 
from  other  basins.  The  water  descending  from  the  water-shed  or  dividing  ridge  collects  into 
brooks,  the  brooks  unite  into  rivulets  ;  the  rivulets  united  form  the  main  trunk  or  river,  which 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  whole  to  the  sea.  All  these  descend  over  inclined  planes,  so  that 
the  lowest  point  of  each  brook  is  that  where  it  joins  the  rivulet ;  the  lowest  point  of  tlie  rivulet 
that  where  it  unites  with  the  main  stream  ;  and  the  lowest  point  in  the  whole  system  that  whose 
the  river  falls  into  the  sea.  These  basins  form  important  natural  divisions.  Those  stream 
which  empty  themselves  into  larger  streams  are  called  the  tributaries  of  the  latter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers. 


MiMoori 
MiMiMippi 
Arkansu 
8t  Lawrence 
MaekeniM 


Length, 
4,400 
3,(K)0 
2,100 
2,000 
2fi00 


Principal  Rivers  of  Mrth  America. 


Jfamet. 
Del  Norte 
Nelson 
Colambia 
Red  River 
Platte 


Lsngih. 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


Ohio 
Kaniafl 
White  River 
Tenneieee 
Alabama 


Length. 
1,350 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 

•     650 


JUames. 

Savannah 

Potomac 

Connecticut 

Hudson 

Delawari* 


m 

550 
410 


Maranon 
La  Plata 
Madeira 


Length. 
4,500 
3,000 

2)m 


Principal  Rivers  in  Souih  Amiriea. 


Jfames, 
Orinoco 
Tocantina 
Ucayale 


Length, 
1,800 
1^ 
1,^ 


J^amee, 

St.  Franciico 

Paragoay 


Length, 
1,500 
1,400 


Kames. 
Xingu 
Topajoe 


UngO^ 
1,4« 


Names. 

Volga 
Danube 
Don 
Dnieper 


Length. 
8,040 
1,710 
1,080 
1/150 
7b0 


Principal  Rivers  in  Europe. 


Nanus. 

Rhine 

Elbe 

Loire 

Vbtula 

Dniester 


Length. 
670 
570 
540 
GOO 
480 


A'amer. 

Ta^s 

Dwina 

Oder 

Niemen 

Dwinaf  or  Duna 


Length. 
580 
480 
450 
450 
420 


Jfamee. 

Guadiana 

Rhone 

Protb 

Po 

Ebro 


Length 
420 
390 
380 
33S 
370 
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linvlKKian 


Jf€ 


LmgA,  I 
2,687     Senegal 
Unknown  f 


Prmeipal  Rwers  af  J^fne^* 

length.  I  NiUM9» 
960  I  Orange 


Length,  I  Jfames. 
90O     Gambia 


Principal  Rivers  of  Aia. 


3,300 
2^70 
2,360 
2,260 
2,150 


Gangea 

Barrampooter 

Irrawaddy 

Cambodia 

fiophxatea 


Ungth. 
2,040 
2,040 
2.040 
2,000 
1,820 


HoangHo 

Meinam 

Irtish 

Indus 

Gihon 


Length. 

2,900 
1,600 
1,500 
1,450 
1,100 


JVamas. 

Tigris 

Sinon 

Godavery 

Kistna 

Nerbuddali 


Length. 
700 


Length 
1,000 
900 
850 
800 
750 


10.  Btdy  Banksy  4^.  The  cavity  or  channel)  m  which  a  river  flows  is  called  its  bedj  and 
gtteralljr  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  or  worn  by  the  current  itself.  The  borders 
«  the  channel  are  called  the  banks  of  the  river ;  that  bank  which  is  to  the  right  of  a  person 
descendiog  the  stream,  or  facing  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  called  the  right  bank,  and  the  oppo- 

'  flie  is  the  left  bank.  The  motUh  of  a  river  is  the  point,  where  it  enters  into  a  lake,  sea,  or 
nodier  river ;  in  the  latter  case  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  streams  is  called  the  con- 
jbteuce. 

11.  Estuary^  Delta.  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  single 
ootlet,  in  which  case  they  often  spread  into  wide  expanses,  called  estuaries  or  friths.  Others 
brf^re  their  termination  divide  into  several  branches,  embracing  a  triangular  space  of  land 
cded  a  deha,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (a). 

12.  Falls^  Rapidsj  Bore.  Whei 
the  bed  of  a  river  suddenly  changes 
its  level,  so  that  the  water  plunges 
down  a  considerable  descent,  it 
forms  a  fally  cascade,  or  cataract. 
When  its  current  is  accelerated  by 
a  considerable  inclination  in  its 
bed,  or  broken  by  a  series  of  de- 
scents of  little  height,  it  forms 
rapids.  Some  streams  rush  with 
great  force  into  the  sea,  carrying  a 
large  mass  of  water,  which  en- 
counters the  ocean  tide,  advancing 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the  col- 
lision of  the  opposing  currents 
produces  a  tremendous  shock ;  this 
phenomenon  is  called  a  bore. 
Falls  of  JTmgara.  13.  jg^,.,.  The  opposition  which 

ties  place  between  the  tide  and  the  currents  of  rivers  causes,  in  many  instances,  collections 
of  mud  or  sand  at  their  mouths,  which  are  called  barSy  on  account  of  the  obstruction  which 
iKj  offer  to  navigation. 

14.  Periodical  Floods.  All  rivers  are  more  or  less  subject  to  occasional  or  periodical 
ioods  or  mundations.  Within  the  tropics,  these  floods  are  produced  by  the  annual  rains,  and 
ftciB-  during  the  summer  months,  but  beyond  the  tropics,  they  occur  at  various  seasons,  and  in 
m^  latitudes  chiefly  in  tlie  spring,  when  the  snow  and  ice  mek.  In  some  cases  where  the 
river  banks  are  high,  the  water  merely  rises  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  bu(  where  the  banks  are 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  river-bed,  the  waters  overflow  them,  forming  vast  lake-like 
cipaiises. 

15.  Allumal  Deposits.  Rivers  which  pass  through  low  and  level  tracts  in  their  annual  mun- 
'^fioQs,  deposit  the  earth,  sand,  and  gravel  brought  down  by  their  waters,  on  their  banks,  and 
Mtte  them  gradually  above  the  surrounding  country,  while  a  part  of  the  matter  carried  to  the 
*«»  extends  the  coast,  or  forms  sand  or  mud  banks,  which  rise  by  degrees  above  the  water. 
%  b  thus  that  the  Ganges,  Po,  Nile,  Mississippi,  and  many  other  rivers  flow  on  the  top  of 
ridges,  belund  which  ere  cidtivated  and  inhabited  districts,  lying  lower  than  the  level  of  the 


waters.  During  floods,  the  elevated  sides  are  !(ometimes  burst  through,  and  the  waters  which 
escape  stagnate  in  temporary  lakes,  or  return  into  the  main  stream  lower  down,  or  travel  to  tbd 
sea  by  a  separate  mouth 

VI,  CLIMATE,  WINDS,  &c. 

1 .  Climate.  The  term  climate  expresses  the  particular  cotAbination  of  temperature  and 
moisture  which  characterizes  the  atmosphere  of  any  particular  place.  We  may  distinguish  iir 
general  six  different  combinations  or  climates,  which,  however,  are  infinitely  diversified  id 
degree  ;  thus  we  have  warm  and  moist,  warm  and  dry,  temperate  and  moist,  temperate  and 
dry,  cold  and  moist,  and  cold  and  dry  climates. 

2.  Catwes  of  Climate.  There  are  nine  circumstances  which  determine  the  character  of 
climate  :  1.  The  sun's  action  upon  the  atmosphere  ;  2.  the  temperature  of  the  earth;  3.  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  4.  the  general  slope  of  the  ground  antf 
its  particular  exposure  ;  5.  the  position  and  direction  of  mountains ;  6.  the  neighborhood  and' 
relative  situation  of  great  bodies  of  water  ;  7.  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  8.  the  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion aiid  density  of  population  ;  and  9  the  prevailing  winds. 

3.  Modifications  of  Climate.     The  whole  of  America,  north  of  latitude  55^,  may  be  con* 

sidered  a  frozen  region.  In  Greenland,  and 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  brandy  freezes  during 
the  winter.  The  ice  dnd  snow  accumulate  on 
the  land  and  water,  and  cover  a  great  part  of 
the  country  throughout  the  year.  The  winter 
begins  in  August  and  continues  for  9  months. 
In  summer  tibe  heat  is  as  great  as  in  New 
England.  It  continues,  however,  for  too  short 
a  period  to  bring  grain  to  maturity,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  very  little  practised* 
Vegetation  is  too  scanty  to  supply  the  inhabi ' 
tants  with  any  considerable  part  of  theh-  food  y 
they  therefore  live  chiefly  on  seals,  and  other 

#^«w«.  nf  *k.  P^^  .^v^.  productions  of  the  sea. 

Jceb^g.  afthePol^  rtgumB  Between  650  and  45<>,  the  climate  of  North 

America  is  still  severe.  In  winter,  the  cold  is  intense  ;  and  the  snow,  which  begins  to  fall  in 
November,  remains  till  May.  The  summer  advances  with  such  rapidity,  that  ^e  season  of 
spring  is  scarcely  known.  In  June  the  fields  and  forests  are  covered  witb  luxuriant  verdure. 
Grass  is  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  grain  is  cultivated  with  success. 

The  temperate  portions  of  North  America  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  45^  to 
37^  north  latitude.  These  regions  are  prolific  m  grass,  grain,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  &c.  From  37^  north  to  the  latitude  of  40^  south,  the  climate  is  hot, 
and  the  products  are  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  and  various  fruits,  and  plants  called  tropical, 
as  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pine  apples,  sugar  cane,  c(^ee,  &c.  Beyond  latitude  40^  south,  the 
climate  again  becomes  cold,  and  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  it  is  severe.  At  the  Georgian  Isles  in 
latitude  54^  south,  the  climate  appears  to  be  frigid. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  temperature  in  general  becomes  cold  or  warm  as  we  approach 
or  recede  from  the  equator.  Here,  beneath  a  vertical  sun,  reigns  perpetual  summer,  and  na-. 
ture  puts  on  a  magnificent  array  of  vegetation.  As  if  enchanted  by  these  regions,  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  are  seen  in  flocks  amid  the  ever-verdant  groves ;  monkeys  are  sporting  on  the 
trees,  and  lurking  amid  marshes  and  thickets,  are  Jaguars,  Cougars,  and  the  Jacumana.  As  we 
leave  these  countries  and  proceed  to  the  north  or  south,  there  is  a  gradual  change  ;  not  only 
does  vegetation  assume  a  less  and  less  exuberant  character,  but  the  trees  and  plants  are  ex- 
changed for  others.  The  orange  gives  place  to  the  peach  and  vine  ;  these  disappear,  and  the 
hardier  fruits,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  are  suspended  from  the  trees.  These  disappear  again,, 
and  forests  of  dark  pine  cover  the  land  with  gloom.  These  dwindle  by  degrees,  until  only 
here  and  there  a  stunted  birch,  or  willow,  the  hardiest  of  trees,  is  found  to  endure  the  inhospi- 
table climate.  ^ 

But  while  the  climate  of  a  country  thus  chiefly  depends  upon  its  nearness  to  the  equator 


odier  circumstances  idiieh  modify  or  change  the  olhnate  of  particular  places.  Ishuxfa 
and  coasts  feel  the  mflaencc  c^  the  sea  air,  which  is  not  only  moist,  but  is  neither  very  hot  nor 
?ery  ooid  :  it  therefore  softens  the  severity  of  winter,  and  abates  the  heat  of  summer.  Conse- 
quently, places  exposed  to  its  influence  are  rendered  more  temperate. 

Great  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  materially  affect  climate.  The  great  masses  of  snow 
tod  ice  in  the  regions  of  Greenland  impart  their  chilling  influence  to  the  winds,  which  visit  us 
Iram  the  north,  and  constitute  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greater  coldness  of  our  climate,  than  that 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude.  These  cold  wmds,  mingled  with  the  sea  breezes, 
wbicfa  come  from  the  Atlantic,  give  that  harsh  and  chilling  quality  so  remarkable  in  the  easterly 
winds  of  New  England. 

Mountains  which  shelter  a  country  from  cold  winds,  render  the  climate  warmer.  In  all 
parts  of  our  cotmtry,  the  southern  declivities  of  mountains,  and  places  lying  south  of  them, 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  are  well  known  to  be  much  wanner.  So  great  b  the  difference 
observed  in  such  places,  that  in  some  cases  plants,  which  would  flourish  on  the  southern  side 
of  a  mouDtain,  would  perish  on  the  northern. 

Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  an  important  circumstance  in  climate.  The  city  of 
Mexico,  which  according  to  its  latitude  should  be  excessively  hot,  bemg  elevated  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  enjoys  a  climate  of  perpetual  spring.  Quito,  which  lies  under  the 
eqaatofy  has  a  similar  cliniate.'  Within  sight  of  this  city,  at  an  elevation  of  15  or  16,000  feet, 
Ae  tops  of  the  mountains  are  so  cold  as  to  be  covered  with  never  changing  masses  of  snow  and 
ice.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil,  living  on  a  low  and  level 
loaigin  of  the  sea,  experience  an  intense  and  sickly  degree  of  heat. 

Tins  we  have  illustrated,  in  referring  to  the  climate  ef  America,  most  of  the  causes  which 
ferm  or  modify  climate  generally.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  man  exercises  a  slow  but  pow- 
erful infloeiice  upon  the  climate  of  those  countries,  which  become  the  subjects  of  his  labo(. 
%  the  levelling  of  forests  and  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  sun  is  let  in  upon  the  soil,  and  the 
ainase  is  rendered  warmer,  drier,  and  more  salubrious.  Such  is  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
cause  alone,  that  our  own  winters  are  much  shorter,  the  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  is  conside* 
nbhf  smaller,  and  the  cold  far  less  intense  than  when  our  forefathers  6rst  settled  the  country. 
Some  parts  of  the  western  country,  in  the  United  States,  once  esteemed  exceedbgly  unheal- 
cfay,  since  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests,  have  become  remarkable  for  salubrity. 

The  climate  of  Europe  is  affected  by  various  circumstances,  rendering  some  parts  more 
temperate,  and  others  colder  or  warmer  than  might  be  expected  from  their  latitude.  The 
eisteni  portion  of  Europe,  including  two  thirds  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  rendered  colder  by 
die  winds  which  sweep  over  it,  chilled  by  the  immense  masses  of  snow  and  ice  embosomed  in 
die  mountains  of  central  Asia.  The  southern  parts  of  Europe  are  rendered  warmer  by  the 
iiot  winds  which  visit  them  from  the  burning  deserts  and  plains  of  Africa.  The  extremes 
Mk  of  heat  and  cold  are  dimmished  in  those  countries  which  border  upon  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
eongcant  action  of  the  sea  air.  These  appear  to  be  the  three  great  causes,  which  modify  the 
dnate  of  Europe,  and  render  it  so  different  in  some  parts,  from  what  it  is  in  others  of  the  same 
btitDde ;  and  so  different  from  the  climate  of  those  portions  of  America,  which  lie  in^flie  same 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  comparing  the  climate  of  the  Atlan- 
lie  pnt  of  Europe  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  part  of  North  America.  In  Greenland,  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  there  are  immense  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  which  accumulate  from  year  to 
jnear,  or  are  broken  up,  in  the  form  of  icebergs,  sometimes  reaching  the  tropics  before  they 
are  melted.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  borders  of  Europe,  such  accumulations  do  not  take  place. 
jRie  gulfe  of  Norway  are  almost  always  open,  while  the  coast  of  Greenland,  exacdy  oppo- 
siae,  is  frequently  rendered  inaccessible,  from  fixed  or  floating  barriers  of  ice. 

These  consiaerations  will  be  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  most  of  the  contrasts,  which  we 
oiiserve  between  our  own  climate,  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  parts  of  Europe.  The  climate  of 
id,  being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  is  rendered  by  the  sea  air  much  more  temperate.  The 
( m  that  country  are  less  extreme,  than  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  New  England.  New 
ind,  although  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  further  south  than  England,  swept  by  the  winds, 
I  come  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  and  the  adjacent  countries,  experiences  a  winter 
Bfwe  as  almost  to  render  it  uninhabitable.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  illustrate 
wBaeoce  of  the  warm  winds  of  Africa.  Situated  m  the  latitude  of  Alassachusetts  and  New 
Yoil,  they  produce  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  grapes,  which  in  our  country  are  the  products 
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of  re^ons  at  least  12  degrees  farther  south.     The  difiereoce  of  the  climate  betweeD  tte  eaiC 

ern  and  western  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  at  MoscoWi 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh,  the  winter  is  so  inclement,  as  to  render  every  precautioo 
necessary  to  guard  against  it,  while  at  the  latter  place  it  is  not  more  severe  than  at  JDOSton. 

4.  Seasons  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  There  are  only  two  seasons  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the  div 
and  the  rainy  or  wet.  The  latter  prevails  in  the  tropical  regions  over  which  the  sun  b  verti 
cal,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  dry  season,  when  the  sun  retires  lo  the  other  side  of  the  equator. 
The  rains  are  produced  by  the  powerful  action  of  a  vertical  sun,  rapidly  accumulating  vapors 
by  evaporation,  which  then  descend  in  rains  ;  this  arrangement  is  wisely  adapted  to  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  In  some  regions  there  are  two  rainy  seasons, 
one  of  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  other.  Nothing  equals  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  sum- 
mer in  the  torrid  zone.  The  sun  rises  vertically  ;  it  traverses  rapidly  the  red  clouds  of  the 
east,  and  fills  the  heavens  with  a  light,  whose  brightness  is  unobscured  by  a  smgle  shade.  The 
moon  shines  here  with  a  more  brilUant  lustre.  Venus  blazes  with  purer  and  more  vivid  rays, 
and  the  milky  way  glitters  with  augmented  brightness.  To  all  this  we  may  add  the  serenity 
of  the  air,  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  the  gigantic  forms  of  plants  and  animals  ;  all  nature 
more  grand  and  more  animated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  seasons  are  more  constant  and 
unvarying. 

5.  Seasons  of  the  Temperate  Zones.  The  four  seasons  which  we  distinguish  in  this  country, 
are  known  only  in  the  temperate  zones,  which  alone  are  blessed  with  the  varied  charms  of 
spring  and  autunm,  the  tempered  heats  of  summer,  and  the  salutary  rigors  of  winter.  In  the 
part  of  the  temperate  zone  bordering  on  the  tropics,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  intertrop- 
ical regions  ;  and  it  is  between  40^  and  60^  of  latitude,  that  the  succession  of  seasons  is  most 
regular  and  perceptible. 

6.  Seasons  of  the  Frigid  Zones.  Beyond  the  60th  degree  of  latitude  only  two  seasons 
take  place  ;  a  long  and  severe  winter  is  there  suddenly  succeeded  by  insupportable  heats.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  the  obliquity  of  their  direction,  produce  powerful  effects,  be- 
cause the  great  length  of  the  days  favors  the  accumulation  of  heat ;  in  three  days  the  snow  is 
dissolved,  and  flowers  at  once  begin  to  blow. 

7.  ^inds.  Wind  is  a  current  of  air  moving  in  some  particular  direction  ;  the  velocity  and 
force  of  winds  are  ?%nous.  The  following  table  shows  the  degrees  of  velocity  of  different  winds. 

Velocity,  —  4  or  6  miles  an  hour.         JVVsme  of  the  Wind.  —  Gentle  wind, 
10  to  15  Brisk  Gale, 

30  to  35  High  wind, 

60  Storm, 

80  to  100  Hurricane. 

The  utility  of  winds  is  very  great ;  tliey  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  dissipate  the  miasmata 
exhaled  from  marshes  and  stagnant  waters.  They  raise  and  transport  the  clouds  destined  to 
fertilize  the  earth.  Millions  of  seeds,  furnished  with  little  pinions,  are  scattered  by  them  fai 
and  wide,  thus  extending  the  empire  of  vegetation.  They  propel  a  vast  deal  of  machinery, 
and  transport  ships  from  pole  to  pole  on  the  great  highway  of  nations. 

8.  Permanent^  Periodical,  and  Variable  winds.     Winds  may  be  divided  into  three  class 
es  ;  permanent  winds,  or  those  which  blow  constantly  in  the  same  direction  ;  periodical  winds, 
or  those  which  blow  in  one  direction  only  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  and  variable  winds,  which 
are  constantly  changing  their  direction. 

9.  Trade-winds.  The  permanent  winds  blowing  constantly  between,  and  a  few  degrees 
beyond  the  tropics,  from  east  to  west,  are  called  trade-toinds.  They  prevail  in  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  to  about  30^  each  side  of  the  equator,  being  on  the 
north  a  little  from  the  northeast,  and  on  the  south  from  the  southeast.  In  sailing,  therefore* 
from  the  Canaries  to  Cumana,  or  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  the  winds  blow  so  steadily, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  touch  the  sails. 

10.  Monsoons.  In  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  north  of  10^  S.,  and  in  the  seas  around  Ma- 
laysia, there  prevail  periodical  winds  called  monsoons,  which  blow  half  the  year  from  one  quar- 
ter, and  the  other  half  from  the  opposite  direction  ;  at  the  time  of  their  shifting  or  breaking  up* 
variable  winds  and  violent  storms  prevail.  On  the  north  of  the  equator  a  southwest  monsoon 
dIows  from  April  to  October,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  a  northeast  monsoon  ;  on  the 
south  of  the  equator  a  southeast  wind  prevails  from  April  to  October,  and  a  northwest  wind  the 
Other  hair  of  m  year 
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11.  Land  and  Sea  Bruz^.  There  is  another  kind  of  periodical  winds,  common  on  islands 
and  coasts  in  tropical  countries.  During  the  day,  when  the  air  over  the  land  is  heated  by  the 
sun,  a  cool  breeze  sets  ui  from  the  sea ;  this  blows  from  about  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  At  night, 
on  the  contrary,  a  land-breeze  prevails,  that  is,  the  wind  sets  off  from  the  land  till  about  8 
A.  M.,  when  it  dies  away.  ^ 

12.  Hurricanes,  Wkirlwindsy  WdterspatUSj  &c.     Hurricanes  are  violent  storms  of  wind, 

blowing  with  great  fury,  often  from 
opposite  points  of  the  compass, 
and  causing  dreadful  devastations. 
They  are  rare  beyond  the  tropics. 
Whirlwinds  are  sometimes  caused 
b^  two  winds  meeting,  each  from 
different  directions,  and  then  turn- 
ing rapidly  round  upon  a  centre  ; 
and  sometimes  by  the  form  of 
mountains,  which  occasions  gusts 
of  wind  to  descend  with  a  spiral 
or  whirling  motion.  Waterspouts 
which  are  met  with  at  sea,  and  are 
dangerous  to  ships,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  raising 
up  of  water  from  the  sea  by  whirl- 
winds.     This  opinion,  however, 

Waterspma.  seems  to  be  doubtful ;  for  accord- 

ing to  some  observers,  the  water 
discharged  on  the  bursting  of  a  waterspout  is  always  fresh,  and  therefore  must  have  passed  into 
Ae  air  in  the  form  of  vapor.  The  nmoom  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  the  samiel  of  the  Arabian 
deserts,  the  chamseen  of  Egjrpt,  and  the  harmattan  of  Guinea,  the  solano  of  Spain,  the  riroeeo 
of  Italy,  and  the  northwest  wind  of  New  South  Wales,  are  noxious,  hot  winds,  some  of  which 
merely  produce  languor,  while  others,  if  admitted  into  the  lungs,  cause  suffocation. 

13.  Clouds.  Every  part  of  the  land  and  water  is  constantly  imparting  to  the  atmosphere 
portions  of  its  substance,  in  the  form  of  vapor.  This  is  condensed  by  cold,  and  formed  mto 
mists  and  clouds.  In  ascending  to  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  the  traveller  sometimes  passes 
throt^h  a  zone  of  clouds,  and  beholds  the  extensive  vapors  of  which  it  is  composed  stretched 
mder  his  feet,  like  a  vast  plain  covered  with  snow.  He  will,  however,  discover  other  clouds 
br  above  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  peaks.  There  is  no  part  of  nature  which  more  adorns  the 
universe  than  the  clouds.  The  beauty  of  their  various  tints,  die  variety  of  their  forms,  the 
sublimity  of  their  masses,  the  grandeur  of  their  movements,  are  all  calculated  to  affect  the 
imagination,  and  direct  the  attention  to  their  great  Author. 

The  utility  of  the  clouds  is  no  less  obvious  than  their  beauty.  They  scatter  over  the  land 
the  dew,  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  all  of  which  contribute  to  refresh  and  fertilize  the  earth.  We 
observe  all  nature  to  languish,  when  the  clouds  retain  their  stores  too  long  ;  plants  fade  and 
droop  ;  animals  feel  their  strength  failing  them  ;  man  himself,  breathmg  nothing  but  dust,  can 
with  difficulty  procure  shelter  from  the  sultry  heat,  by  which  his  frame  is  parched  and  overpow- 
ered. No  sooner  has  the  water  fallen  from  the  clouds,  than  all  living  things  begin  to  revive, 
the  fields  resume  their  green  attire,  the  flowers  their  lively  tints,  animals  the  sportive  freedom 
of  their  motions,  and  the  elements  of  the  air  their  healthful  equilibrium. 

The  association  of  certain  forms  of  clouds  with  the  state  of  the  weather  has  long  been  ob- 
served, and  meteorologists  have  divided  them  into  seven  species  :  1  The  cirrus,  resembling  a 
k)ck  of  hair  or  a  feather  ;  it  is  high  and  indicates  a  breeze  ;  2.  The  cumulus,  a  dense  cloud 
nearer  the  earth,  the  prognostic  of  settled  weather ;  3.  The  stratus,  a  low,  continuous,  level 
sheet  of  cloud,  indicative  of  serene  weather  ;  4.  The  cirro-cumulus  consists  of  dense  rounded 
ma^es,  at  different  heights,  also  a  sign  of  fine  weather  ;  5.  The  cirro-stratus  is  long  and  nar- 
row, but  changeable,  often  high,  but  descends  to  the  earth  as  a  soaking  dense  mist ;  when 
stationary  it  indicates  rain  or  snow ;  6.  The  cumulo-stratus,  in  which  the  cumulus  is  mixed 
with  the  cirro-stratus  or  cirro-cumulus  ;  the  thunder-cloud  is  of  this  species  ;  7.  The  nimbus 
is  a  shower  seen  in  profile  ;  the  thunder-cloud,  on  discharging  its  electncity,  generaDy  passes 
■lothe  nimbiis. 
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14.  Mirage.  The  mirage^  or 
appearance  of  objects  which  are 
not  actually  in  the  horizon,  or 
which  exist  there  in  a  different 
situation,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  optical  illusions.  At 
sea,  rocks  and  sands  concealed 
under  the  water,  appear  as  if  they 
were  raised  above  the  surface. 
The  Swedish  sailors  long  search- 
ed for  a  pretended  magic  island, 
which  from  time  to  time  could  be 
descried  between  the  isle  of  Aland 
and  the  coast  of  Upland.  It 
proved  to  be  a  rock,  the  image,  of 
which  was  presented  in  the  air  by 
the  mirage.  At  one  time  the 
English  saw  with  terror  the  coast 
of  Calais  and  Bologne,  in  France, 
apparently  approaching  the  shores  of  their  island.  But  the  most  celebrated  example  of  mirage 
is  frequently  exhibited  m  the  straits  of  Messina.  The  inhabitants,  standing  on  the  Italian  side, 
perceive  images  of  palaces,  embattled  ramparts,  houses,  and  ships,  and  all  the  varied  objects 
of  towns  and  landscapes,  in  the  air.  This  appearance  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  work 
of  fauries,  and  is  called  Fata  Morgana. 

15.  Jlurora  Borealis.  This  phenomenon  is 
commonly  called  the  northern  lights ;  it  is  ft0- 
quently  to  be  seen  in  New  England,  and  generally 
in  the  nortli.  It  usually  commences  two  or  three 
hours  after  sunset,  and  consists  of  a  whitish  light, 
sometimes  appearing  and  disappearing,  and  occa- 
sionally flashing  nearly  up  to  the  zenith.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  these  lights 
assumed  a  reddish  hue,  and  were  imagined  to 
represent,  in  their  bloody  outlines,  the  marchitig 
of  armies  and  the  turmoil  of  battle.  In  more 
northern  regions  they  offer  a  more  brilliant  dis- 
play than  in  our  countiy.  Various  explanations 
are  given  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  ;  but 
jiurora  BareaUs,  in  Upland.  ^®^  ^^  no  established  theory  on  the  subject.       • 

VII.     STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH.    MINERALS. 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  Materiah.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  examine  the  structure  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  mineral  masses  present  a  confused  heap  of  matter, 
without  any  particular  order  or  arrangement.  But  wherever  water-courses,  artificial  excava- 
tions, or  precipices,  expose  the  structure,  we  find  striking  proofs  of  the  agency  of  causes  that 
must  have  acted  with  great  uniformity  over  vast  portions  of  the  surface,  and  that  have  produced 
a  general  resemblance  between  the  structure  of  widely  distant  countries.  Much  of  the  materials 
is  arranged  in  beds,  of  different  extent  and  thickness,  but  indicating  the  operation  of  one  com* 
mon  agent.  Such  beds  are  termed  strata^  and  the  general  fact  is  expressed  by  the  term  strati^ 
fication.  These  strata  sometimes  consist  of  loose  or  slightly  consolidated  masses  of  clay  or 
sand,  and  sometimes  of  hard,  stony  bodies,  which  are  easily  split  in  ttie  direction  of  the  strata. 
The  schists  or  slates  are  an  example.  Wherever  natural  or  artificial  sections  lay  open  the 
earth's  crust  to  a  sufficient  depdi,  we  generally  find  the  strata  resting  on  a  different  kind  of  rock, 
which  has  no  marks  of  a  stratified  structure.  Hence  the  distribution  of  rocks  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  straufied  and  the  unstratijied ;  examples  of  the  latter  are  granite,  quartz,  &c. 
All  of  the  unstratified  and  some  of  the  stratified  rocks  have  a  granular  or  crystaline  structure, 
which  indicate  that  they  have  formerlv  been  melted  by  the  action  of  fire  ;  while  the  regular 
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iitrflnttiGQ  into  layers  or  strata,  shows  that  the  masses  so  arranged  have  heen  formed  by 
ifaeoas  deposits,  or  the  gradual  throwing  down  of  earthy  particles  from  water.  When  the 
matffied  rocks  are  crystaline,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  have  been,  at  least  partially,  melted 
bf  fee,  smoe  they  were  deposited  by  the  waters  in  their  existing  order.  All  these  processes 
mj  still  be  seen  gomg  on  at  the  ImoaUis  of  rivers,  around  Springs,  and  in  volcanic  regions,  but 
00  a  smaller  scale  than  in  former  ages  of  tlie  world. 

Q.  Organie  Remains.  Ahnost 
all  the  stratified  rocks  contain  the 
remains  of  organic  beings,  animal 
or  vegetable,  or  both,  and  it  is  in 
these  relics  of  the  past,  that  the 
geologist  reads  some  portions,  at 
least,  of  the  former  history  of  tlie 
earth,  in  periods  long  anterior  to 
tradition,  or  even  the  existence  of 
man  on  this  globe.  Plants,  shells, 
and  corallines,  were  first  noticed 
as  entering  into  the  composition 
of  rocks,  and  next  the  remains  of 
fishes  and  of  other  vertebrated 
animals,  were  distinctly  recog- 
nised. These  relics  are  some 
times  of  marine  and  sometimes  of 
fresh-water  origin,  and  sometimes 
are  the  productions  of  the  land. 
The  rocks,  in  ^hidi  they  are 
contained,  and  which  are  now 
often  at  great  depths  beneath  the 
surface,  —  covered  by  a  nu- 
merous series  of  strata,  several 
thousand  feet  m  thickness,  •- 
once  formed  the  surface  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  the  lower  rocks  in 
the  series  will  generally  be  found 
to  contain  marine  remains  ;  the 
stratum  above  will,  perhaps,  con- 
tain fresh-water  shells  ;  above  this 
we  shall  perhaps  find  plants  or  the 
remains  of  huge  saurians  or  lizards, 
indicating  vast  swamps  or  marshes ; 
higher  up  we  shall  meet  with  quad- 
rupeds which  occupied  dry  land  ; 
in  this  way  we  may  show  that  the 
spot  in  which  these  discoveries 
are  made,  has  been  successively 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  bottom 
of  a  lake  or  river,  a  marsh  or 
swamp,  high  and  diy  land.  Some- 
times these  remains  alternate  with 
each  other,  so  that,  for  instance, 
the  layers  will  present  marine  re- 
mains, then  fresh  water,  then  ma* 
rine  again,  then  land,  then  marine 
or  fresh  water,  and  so  on  ;  proving 
that  the  surface  has  been  some- 
times raised  and  sometimes  de- 
pressed, so  as  to  emerge  from  the 
ocean,  become  the  habitation  of 
other  creatures,  and  again  be  nib 
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merged  beneath  the  waters.  In  the  lower  strata  of  the  series  it  is  to  be  obserred,  Ant  nMe 
genera  and  species  of  animals  are  found  which  do  not  now  exist  in  the  known  world,  bm 
as  we  rise  in  the  series,  we  find  some  genera,  and  at  last  some  species,  identical  with  those 
now  m  existence.  Yet  even  these  show  great  changes  to  have  taken  place  ;  for  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  the  remains  of  tropical  plants  and  animals  beneath  the  surface  of  countries  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  thej  could  not  now  live. 

3.  Jlge  of  Rocks.  The  stratified  rocks  having  been  deposited  from  water,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  lowest  in  the  series  must  have  been  first  deposited,  or  in  other  words  are  the  oldest 
formations,  and  that  the  upper  beds  are  the  more  recent.  No  such  chronological  data  are 
afforded  by  the  unstratified  rocks,  though  their  relations  to  stratified  materials  afford  just  infe- 
rences respecting  their  true  era.  Thus  if  the  latter  are  wholly  below  all  the  strata,  we  wi& 
that  they  of  course  existed  before  any  of  the  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  upon  them  ;  but 
if  they  form  lines  penetrating  some  of  the  strata,  and  overlying  themy  then  the  latter  had 
assumed  their  present  condition  before  the  melted  mass  was  poured  into  its  actual  posidon. 
Such  lines  of  crystaline  rock  running  through  the  stratified  rocks,  are  called  veins  or  dikesy  and 
are  of  common  occurrence.  Superposition  of  strata  is,  then,  the  chief  mdication  of  the  rela- 
tive age  of  rocks  ;  but  as  certain  organic  fossils  have  been  found  to  be  peculiar  to  certain 
formations,  it  is  often  easy  to  identify  particular  rock-formations  by  their  included  organized 
remains,  and  when  the  order  of  superposition  cannot  be  readily  ascertained,  the  nature  of  these 
remains  will  serve  to  determine  the  geological  age  of  the  rocks.  It  is  on  such  a  basis  that  the 
received  geological  classification  of  strata  has  been  established  ;  and  geologists  usually  divide 
them  into  three  great  classes,  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary. 

4.  Primary  Rocks.     The  primary  strata  are  such  as  do  not  include  any  organic  bodies. 

They  are  the  lowest  in  the  series  ^f 
r<*'  '    ^-^^^^BHI^^^^^  strata,  and  are  found  to  repose  on 

crystaline  unstratified  rocks,  general- 
ly on  granite,  which,  as  far  as  the 
crust  has  been  penetrated,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  general  fun- 
damental rock.  The  name  primiiivt 
was  originally  given  to  these  rocks, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  before  the  creation  of 
organized  bodies  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
proved,  since  the  cause  which  crys- 
talized  them,  or  their  fusion,  may 
Primiths  Rocks,  have  occasioned  the  disappearance  of 

organic  remains. 

5.  Secondary  Rocks.  The  secondary  strata  are  generally  less  crystaline  in  structure,  and 
in  their  lower  beds  the  organic  remabs  are  few,  being  chiefly  marine  productions  ;  but  these 
increase  in  number  and  variety  in  the  upper  beds,  which  end  with  the  chalk  formation.  The 
organized  bodies  are  chiefly  marine  productions,  as  zoophytes,  Crustacea,  shells,  and  fishes ; 
reptiles,  amphibious  animals,  and  plants,  are  also  found  in  secondary  strata.  During  the  depo- 
sition oif  the  secondary  strata  the  land  appears  to  have  been  gradually  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  waters  which  once  covered  it ;  and  during  the  same  period  there  are  marks  of  more  sudden 
changes  or  disturbances  of  the  strata,  which  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  the  forcible  irnip-. 
tion  of  melted  rocks  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

6.  Tertiary  Rocks.  Above  the  cretaceous  or  highest  secondary  strata,  another  system  of 
deposits  appears,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  tertiary  strata.  These  have  been  in 
part  deposited  from  fresh  water,  by  which  circtunstance  and  by  their  organic  remains  thejr  are 
distinguished  from  the  secondary  strata.  There  are,  indeed,  some  fresh-water  animals  found 
m  the  latter,  but  these  are  rare,  and  the  formations  that  include  them,  seem  to  have  been  made 
m  the  estuaries  of  great  rivers.  But  decided  alternations  of  fresh  and  salt  water  deposits  are 
characteristic  of  the  tertiary  period.  All  the  fossils  of  the  secondary  rocks  belong  to  extinct 
species,  and  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  tertiary  strata.  In  the  latter,  mammalia  first  appear, 
and  there  are  a  few  species  identical  with  those  now  existing. 

7.  Diluvial  Formation.  In  many  countries  vast  tracts  are  covered  with  a  confused  mass 
of  water-worn  rocks,  gravel,  and  a  mixture  of  other  fragmentary  substances,  which  coaipletely 
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hijmi  hide  firom  si^t  the  more  consolidated  and  regubr  masses  above  descnbed.  The 
jocbare  rounded,  their  sharp  edges  havmg  been  evidently  worn  off  by  friction,  and  the  earthy 
■iterids  have  as  evidendy  been  produced  by  the  grinding  down  of  the  rocky  fragments  during 
the  same  fMrocess.  Everything  here  bears  the  mark  of  the  action  of  powerful  floods  of  water, 
vMch  have  swept  away  and  ground  up  or  rounded  the  fragments  of  native  rock  ;  as  this  forma 
tion  is  the  effect  of  some  great  deluee,  it  is  called  the  diluvial  formation.  Sometimes  the 
noes  which  have  been  moved  in  this  manner  from  their  native  beds  are  of  great  size,  and  it 
is  posnble  to  trace  the  direction  of  the  diluvial  current  by  ascertaining  their  original  situation. 
By  tkis  process  it  is  shown  that  such  a  flood  has  swept  over  the  United  States  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  scattering  over  the  surface  immense  numbers  of  those  lost  rocks  or  travelers^  as 
^  are  often  called  by  the  people,  or  bowlders  or  erratic  blocks^  as  the  geologists  term  them, 
10  distinguish  them  from  rocky  masses  in  place^  that  is,  in  their  native  beds. 
8.  Caverns.     Fissures  and  cavities  are  sometimes  found  of  great  extent,  forming  vast  caverns 

in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which 
are  either  empty  or  filled  with  water. 
Instances  of  theses  on  a  great  scale 
occur  in  the   limestone   strata  of 
many,  countries,  especially  of  Car- 
niola  and  the  United  States.     The 
cavern  of  Adelsberg,  in  Carniola, 
extends  several   leagues  in  its  va- 
rious branches,  and  contains  a  sub- 
terranean lake  and  river  ;   the  not 
less  remarkable  Mammoth  cave  of 
Kentucky  has  been  traced  sciyeral 
miles,    and   is   also    in   limestone. 
Some  of  these  caves  are  brilliantly 
ornamented  with  crystals  of  eveiy 
shape  and  hue  ;   such  is  Weyer's 
cave,  in  Virgmia,  which  consists  of 
numerous  large  apartments  and  gal- 
leries filled  with  stalactites,  or  crys- 
taline   masses    resembling  various 
natural  and  artificial  objects.     The 
celebrated  spar  cave,  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  is  in  sandstone  ;  there  » 
also  one  in  a  slaty  rock  in  the  island 
of  Thermiae,  and  the  great  Icelandic 
cave  of  Surtshellir  is  in  lava.  This 
last  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in 
flowing  lava  by  the  disengagement 
of  gaseous  matters,   as  it  has  aU 
the  appearance  of  bemg  the  con- 
sequence of  an  enormous  air-bub- 
ble,   having  its  roof  ornamented 
with  projections  of  black  slag.  The 
celebrated  Columnar  cave  on  the 
isle  of  StaflTa,  well  known  as  Fin- 
gal's  cave,  is  in  trap-rock. 
9.  JUinerab.     Minerals  are  divided  into  four  classes  ;  acidiferous,  earthy,  inflammable,  and 
oietaliic. 

Of  the  first  class,  we  may  notice  limestone,  calcareous  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is, 
Erae  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  the  most  abundant  of  any  known  mineral  substance 
oo  die  eaith.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  rocks.  It  is  also  found  in  its  pure 
Slate  in  immense  beds  or  banks  ;  of  stratified  earth  it  forms  more  than  half.  It  is  also  found 
oominned  with  clay,  and  thus  constitutes  the  various  marls.  It  forms  vast  beds,  in  the  shape 
of  efaalk;  mingled  with  large  masses  of  shells.  /^ 
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CMteste  of  lime,  coofusedLy  crystaUzed,  fonns  a  common  species  of  buiUing  stone  in  i 
countries.  When  it  possesses  a  finer  grain,  it  forms  marble  of  no  great  value.  As  it  becomes 
harder  and  more  refined,  it  is  better  adapted  for  sculpture,  and  is  then  properiy  called  inaibl^ 
White  statuary  marble  from  Carrara,  in  Italy,  is  esteemed  most  valuable,  and  the  purest  of  any. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  some  kinds  of  marble  are  primary  and  others  secondary.  There  is 
a  fine  species  of  clouded  marble  found  near  Middlebury,  Vermont.  White  marble  b  found 
in  Stockhridge  and  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Washington^  Connecticut,  and  in  many  odier 
States.  A  beautiful  sjpecies,  variegated  with  green,  yellow,  and  black,  is  found  at  Milford,  near 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  In  Pennsylvania,  several  kinds  of  marble  are  found,  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  primary  formation.  On  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  a  fine  kind  of  secondaiy 
marble,  called  Breccia,  is  obtained.  The  superb  pillars  which  support  the  dome  of  the  Rep 
resentatives'  chamber  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  are  of  this  species.  Variegated  marble  is 
found  at  Thomaston,  m  Maine. 

Of  the  second  class,  or  earthy  mmerals,  quartz  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. It  is  everywhere  a  common  stone,  and  is  frequently  denominated  white  flint.  Gravel 
and  sand  are  composed  of  this  mineral.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  regular  crystals,  and  b  then 
called  rock  crystal.  When  transparent  it  is  esteemed  very  beautiful ;  and  is  used  for  various 
ornaments.  These  crystals,  when  colored,  take  the  name  of  the  precious  stones  they  resem- 
ble, and  great  deception  is  sometimes  practised  in  making  them  pass  for  real  gems. 

Of  thb  class  of  minerals,  are  also  the  precious  stones,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  argil,  or  pure  clay.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  and 
topaz.  The  finest  rubies  and  sapphires  are  found  in  India  and  the  bland  of  Ceylon.  The 
most  beautiful  emeralds  are  obtained  in  Peru.     The  most  valuable  topazes  come  from  Brazil. 

Feldspar,  abo  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  minerals,  forms  the  base  of  a  multitude  of 
rocks.  The  whitish  particles  observed  in  granite  are  feldspar,  which  constitutes  two  thirds  of 
lis  substance.  Extensive  mountains  are  in  some  instances  solely  composed  of  it.  It  some- 
times occurs  in  large  masses,  beautifully  colored,  and  is  used  for  various  ornaments.  It  b  found 
more  firequently  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  than  m  those  of  Europe.  America  afibrds  it  in  huge 
quantities. 

Mica  consists  of  thin  scales  of  a  metallic  brilliancy.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  substance  of 
granite,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  sparkling  surface.  It  is  also  mixed  in  other  rocks,  and 
constitutes  a  portion  of  almost  every  soil.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  large  plates,  and  is  often 
called  isinglass.  It  is  found  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Soongaria,  in  large  masses,  the  leaves  being 
sometimes  several  feet  square.     In  Russia  it  is  used  in  windows  instead  of  glass. 

Asbestos,  a  celebrated,  mineral,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  primitive  rocks, 
of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  decomposition.  A  detached  tuft  of  this  mineral  can  hardly  be  imagin- 
ed, at  first  sight,  not  to  be  a  bunch  of  fine  white  silk.  The  ancients  made  towels,  napkins,  and 
head-dresses  of  it.  When  these  became  soiled  by  use,  they  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
upon  being  taEen  out  were  found  to  be  whiter  *than  if  they  had  been  washed.  This  mberal 
abounds  in  Corsica,  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  in  Greenland.  The  longest  that  has  been 
(bund  came  from  the  Pyrenees. 

Of  the  third  class  of  mmerals,  or  inflammable  substances,  we  may  first  notice  sulphur,  which 
is  dbcovered  m  various  situations.  It  occurs  at  the  mouths  of  volcanoes,  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, and  sometimes  in  crystals.  It  is  also  found  in  veins  or  beds,  among  sulphate  of  lime  and 
potter's  clay.  In  this  latter  situation  it  is  chiefly  obtained.  Bitumen,  in  a  liquid  state,  called 
mineral  tar  or  naphtha,  filters  through  the  earth  and  rocks,  and  sometimes  floats  on  the  water 
like  oil.  There  are  springs  of  it  in  Persia.  In  Parma,  in  Italy,  it  is  drawn  up  from  wells  sunk 
ki  the  earth  for  the  purpose.  It  is  called  asphaltum,  and  gives  name  to  Lake  Asphaltites,  or 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  Syria.  In  Persia,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  it  is  used  for  lamps.  In 
Auvergne,  in  France,  gluUnous  bitumen  covers  the  earth,  and  sticks  to  the  feet  so  as  to  impede 
the  traveler. 

Pit  coal  is  of  two  kinds,  bituminous  and  anthracite.  The  former  bums  most  freely,  and  b 
most  common.  Of  this  kind  ar^  the  coal  mines  in  England.  This  coal  consists  of  bitumen 
united  to  an  earthy  base,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  long 
since  deposited  in  the  earth,  where,  by  a  process  of  nature,  they  have  assumed  their  present 
form.  Antiiracite  coal  consists  of  carbon  accidentally  mixed  with  flint  and  iron.  Of  this 
species  are  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 

Carbon  exbts  in  nature  to  a  great  extent*    It  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  multitude  of 
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substances,  and  constitutes  a  chief  ingredient  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Common 
charcoal  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon.  The  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  minerals, 
bpore  carbon.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  diamond  is  com- 
pletely combustible.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  fine  gems,  is  found  chiefly  in  South  America 
aod  in  India.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  preciou/stones,  as  well  as  the  precious  metals,  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  equatorial  regions.  Amber  must  be  regarded  as  a  mineral,  though  it  seems  to 
be  a  resinous  gum,  produced  by  trees.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  was  formerly  taken  by  the  fishermen,  in  nets,  but  is  now 
procured  by  digging  in  the  hills  of  sand  along  the  coast.  The  largest  piece  ever  obtained 
weighed  13}  pounds,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal  museum  of  Berlin. 

The  fourth  class  of  minerals  comprehends  the  metals.  Platina,  the  heaviest  of  these,  and 
even  more  valuable  than  gold  itself,  is  found  in  the  gold  mbes  of  America,  and  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  It  has  been  obtained  only  in  small  quantities,  but  has  been  coined  in  Russia. 
Some  gold  is  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  gold  mines  of  Hungary  are  more  pro- 
doctive ;  but  all  the  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  of  South 
America.  These  mines  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  as  well  as  those  of  Mexico.  Gold,  in 
considerable  quantities,  is  found  in  the  Southern  States.  The  islands  of  Borneo,  of  Ce- 
lebes, and  of  Sumatra,  situated  under  the  equator,  contain  very  rich  mines  of  this  metal. 
Nearty  aU  the  rivers  of  Africa  bring  down  with  them  particles  of  it,  mixed  with  the  sand. 
Upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  it  is  said,' that  one  person  may  pick  up  several  ounces  in  a  day. 
Silver  is  found  in  various  forms,  but  most  commonly  mixed  with  arsenic,  in  the  state  of 
ore.  There  are  mines  in  Siberia,  Norway,  Saxony,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  other  places 
m  Europe  ;  but  the  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  them  is  small.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi, 
once  the  most  prolific  in  the  world,  are  now  exhausted.  Peru,  and  many  other  parts  of  South 
America,  abound  in  silver.  Mexico  has  produced  annually  more  than  20,000,000  of  dollars. 
Mercury  is  found  in  small  quantities,  both  in  America,  and  in  Europe.  This  metal  requires  so 
ittie  fa^t  for  its  fusion,  that  it  always  remains  in  a  liquid  state  in  our  climate.  In  the  arctic 
reaons  it  becomos  solid  ;  it  is  then  almost  as  malleable  as  tm.  ^ 

jLead  is  generally  found  minerah'zed  by  sulphur,  forming  an  ore  called  galena,  which  is  almost 
tlwsys  mixed  with  iron,  with  antimony,  and  especially  with  silver.  Lead  is  not  found  in  abun- 
dnee  anywhere  in  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia.  It  exists  m  great  quantities  in  Germany,  France, 
and  En^md.  The  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  are  elsewhere  de- 
sojbed.  Copper  is  an  abundant  mineral,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tin  aboimds 
in  Cornwall,  m  England.  It  is  also  found  in  Saxony,  but  scarcely  ever  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. America  and  Africa  produce  little  of  it.  It  is  found  in  Hindoostan,  Malacca,  and  the 
isoods  of  Sumatra  and  Japan.  Iron  is  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  earth.  The 
moontains  of  Norway  and  Sweden  contain  immense  quantities  of  it.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Siv^eden  and  in  Missouri  are  mountains  composed  entirely  of  iron  ore.  The  north  of  Asia 
aboonds  in  iron.  Southern  Africa,  all  parts  of  tl^  United  States,  and  Canada,  are  also  pro- 
vided with  ample  stores  of  this  useful  metal. 
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VTII    GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 


Tropical  Vegetation, 

1 .  Diffusion  of  Vegetation.  The  geographical  distribution  of  vegetable  forms  is  cotefl^ 
affected  by  climate,  including  under  this  head  not  only  temperature  and  moisture,  but  de« 
gree  of  light,  and  density  or  rarity  of  the  air,  and  by  soil.  We  find,  indeed,  traces  of  vege- 
tation in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in  dark  caverns,  in  the  hot  waters  of  thermal  springs,  on  the 
loftiest  mountains,  and  even  in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  these  are  comparatively 
rare  and  feeble,  and  the  full  vigor  and  glory  of  vegetable  life  appear  only  where  it  is  unfolded 
under  favorable  influences.  In  regard  to  temperature  it  will  be  found,  that  the  distribution  of 
heat,  rather  than  its  degree,  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  vegetation ;  the  growth  of  plants 
which  require  a  long  and  moderate  heat,  depends  on  the  average  summer  temperature ;  that 
of  those  which  require  a  short  but  great  heat,  on  the  temperature  of  the  warmest  month,  and 
that  of  those  which  are  unable  to  resist  a  considerable  cold,  on  the  temperature  of  the  coldest 
month.  Thus  many  of  the  fruits  of  southern  Europe  cannot  be  raised  to  advantage  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  because  the  plants  are  killed  by  the  frosts,  although  the  length  and 
warmth  of  the  summer  are  sufficient  to  ripen  their  fruits.  So  maize  or  Indian  com  and  tobac- 
co are  produced  in  some  parts  of  America  whose  winters  are  excessively  severe,  because  the 
genial  heats  of  a  short  summer  are  more  favorable  to  their  maturity  than  the  longer  and  milder 
summers  of  Europe.  Some  plants  require  much  moisture,  but  sdso  need  the  strong  light  and 
heat  of  a  clear  sun,,  and  will  not  tilrive  in  the  cloudy  climates,  where  a  serene  sky  is  almo&t 
unknown.  Sandy  or  siliceous  soils  are  necessary  for  some  vegetables,  and  calcareous  ingre- 
dients are  equally  essential  to  others. 

2.  J^umher  and  Distribution  of  Species.  Each  plant  has  generally  a  determinate  climate  to 
which  it  is  best  adapted  ;  there  are  other  climates,  however,  in  which  it  can  be  raised,  though 
less  advantageously,  but  beyond  certain  limits  it  ceases  to  grow  altogether.  The  whole  number 
of  species  at  present  known  amounts  to  50,000,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
existing  species  is  upwards  of  100,000. 

The  most  simply  organized  plants,  such  as  mosses,  lichens,  grasses,  &c,  which  form  the 
lowest  order  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  the  most  widely  diffused  ;  the  more  perfect  tribes 
are  in  general  limited  to  particular  regions,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  for  example,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  to  a  particular  mountain  or  district. 

3.  Vegetation  of  the  Frigid  Zones.  There  are  properly  no  plants  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  frigid  zone,  because  the  mountains  of  the  torrid  zone,  embracing  c^ery  variety  of  climate 
between  their  base  and  summit,  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
and  frigid  regions.     The  number  of  vegetable  species  in  the  frigid  zone  is  small ;  the  trees  are 
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Various  lands  of  Masses. 


few  and  dwarfish,  and,  as  we 
advance  towards  the  poles,  fi- 
nally disappear.  But  mosses, 
lichens,  ferns,  creeping  plants, 
and  some  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
thrive  during  the  short  sum- 
mer. 

4.  Vegetation  of  the  Tempe- 
rate Zones.  In  the  high  lati- 
tudes are  the  pine  and  the  fir, 
which  retain  their  verdure  dur- 
ing the  rigors  of  winter.  To 
these,  on  approaching  the  equa- 
tor, succeed  the  oak,  ehn, 
beech,  lime,  and  other  forest 
trees.  SeTeral  fruit-trees,  among  which  are  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum,  grow 
better  in  the  higher  latitudes  ;  while  to  the  regions  nearer  the  tropica  belong  the  olive,  lemon, 
orange,  and  fig,  the   cedar,  cypress,  and  cork-tree. 

Between  30^  and  50^  is  the  country  of  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  ;  wheat  grows  in  60^,  and 
oats  and  barley  a  fe^v  degrees  further.  Maize  and  rice  are  the  grains  more  commonly  cultivated 
m  k)wer  latitudes. 

5.  VtgetaHan  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  vegetation  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  nature  sup- 
plies most  abundantly  moisture  and  heat,  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and  the  variety 
of  its  species.  The  most  juicy  fruits  and  the  most  powerful  ^romatics,  the  most  magnificent 
md  gigantic  productions  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  found  in  the  intertropical  regions.  There 
die  earth  yields  the  sugar-cane,  the  cofiee-tree,  the  palm,  the  bread-tree,  the  immense  baobab, 
ibe  date,  the  cocoa,  the  cinnamon,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper,  the  camphor-tree,  &c.,  with  so 
iDany  dye-woods  and  medicinal  plants.  At  different  elevations  of  soil,  the  torrid  zone  exhibits. 
in  a^UinoD  to  its  peculiar  forms,  aU  the  productions  of  the  other  regions  of  the  earth. 

6.  Vegetation  of  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  northern  hemisphere,  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  is  divided  by  Humboldt  into  6  bands,  as  follows  :  1st  band  has  a  mean  temperature 
above  77^  Fahr.  and  may  be  considered  the  natural  region  of  palms,  the  banana,  and  the  cofiee- 
tree.  It  extends  northward  in  the  old  continent  to  32^  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  new  to  23°  30'. 
2A  band,  with  a  mean  temperature  ranging  between  77°  and  68°,  is  the  proper  region  of  the 
<mroa  and  its  varieties.  In  the  old  continent  it  reaches  to  37°  or  38°  N.  lat.  ;  in  the  new  to 
29^.  3d  band,  with  a  mean  temperature  from  68°  to  69°,  is  the  true  region  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  extending  to  43°  3(K  m  the  old  world,  and  in  eastern  Asia  and  the  new,  to  32°  or 
33P.  4th  band,  with  a  mean  temperature  from  59°  to  50°,  produces  the  vine,  and  in  perfec- 
lioo  the  oak  and  wheat.  In  Europe  it  extends  to  52°  25',  in  America  and«eastem  Asia  to  40° 
N.  lat.  5th  band,  with  a  mean  temperature  from  50°  to  41°,  is  the  region  of  the  various  cer- 
ealia,  and  of  forests  of  Quercus  robur.  In  Europe  it  extends  to  60°  N.  lat  ,  in  America  to 
alKrat  50°.  6th  band,  with  a  mean  temperature  from  41°  to  32°,  is  the  native  region  of  the 
pane,  the  birch,  and  the  willow,  in  its  lowest  parallels,  and  of  Alpine  plants,  lichens,  and  byssi, 
io  tbe  higher  ;  it  reaches  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  frost,  extending,  in  Europe,  to  71°  N.  lat.« 
m  Asia,  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and,  m  eastern  America,  to  about  60°. 


IX.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

1.  Jlnimals.  The  animal  kingdom  presents  a  vast  and  varied  field,  at  which  we  can  only 
cast  a  glance.  Every  department  of  nature,  the  earth,  air,  and  sea,  is  full  of  animated  beings  : 
aotne  of  them  seem  nearly  allied  to  vegetables  and  minerals.  From  these,  we  may  ascend  in 
the  scale,  through  an  ajnost  infinite  series  of  existences,  up  to  man,  who  constitutes  the  highest 
io  the  animal  kingdom.  Among  the  most  remarkable  animals,  we  may  mention  the  coral  in- 
fects which  are  chiefly  found  in  tlie  equatorial  regions.  These  creatures,  so  minute  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  exist  in  the  sea,  in  such  inconceivable  numbers,  and  labor 
with  such  activity,  as  to  construct,  vast  beds  of  coral,  which  at  length  raise  their  tops  above  the 
water  :  thus  immense  islands  are  gradually  built  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  ocean,  by  insigoificaut 
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Wherever  man  has  hot  drained  the  marshes,  and  cleared  the  forests,  insects  reign  with  resist  • 
less  sway.  History  has  recorded  several  examples  of  towns  and  countries  rendered  uninhabi  • 
table  by  the  multitudes  of  bees,  wasps,  and  gnats.  Armies  and  whole  tribes  have  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  before  these  feeble  creatures,  rendered  invincible  by  their  numbers. 

In  Asia  and  Africa,  there  is  a  remarkable  animal  of  the  ant  kind,  called  termites,  or  White 
_  Ants.    When  they  find  their 

way  into  houses,  nothing  less 
hard  than  metal  or  glass  es 
capes  their  ravages.  Their 
favorite  food  is  wood,  and 
such  is  the  multitude  of  the 
assailants,  and  such  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  tools,  that 
all  the  timber-work  of  a  spa- 
cious apartment  is  often  de- 
stroyed by  them  in  a  single 
night.  Outwardly  every  thing 
appears  as  if  untouched,  but 
they  destroy  first  the  inside, 
and  conceal  their  operations 
by  stopping  up  the  apertures 
with  a  coat  of  clay. 

Fishes,  though  generally  confined  to  the  sea,  sometimes  forsake  their  native  element.  In  the 
West  Indies,  there  is  a  kind  of  walking  fish,  which  takes  to  the  land,  and  throws  itself  along  by 
jerks,  in  this  way  traveling  considerable  distances.  The  flying-fish  skims  through  the  air  ;  eels 
traverse  the  meadows  ;  and,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  there  is  a  kind  of  perch  that  climb 
palm-trees. 


HiUof  Termites. 


Section  of  hiU  of  TennUes. 


Qrmt  Dragon, 


3.  Hying  Lizard. 


Frilled  Lizard. 


The  alligator  and  crocodile,  as  weU  as  other  lizards,  are  mostly  found  in  or  near  tropical 
countries.     The  largest  serpents  are  also  confined  to  these  regions. 
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Various  kinds  of  Birds, 

The  Condor  seldom  forsakes  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  the  Andes,  though  he  is  some- 
times fomid  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Vultures,  whose  office  it  is  to  prevent  contagion,  by 
remoring  animal  remains  in  hot  countries,  abound  in  tropical  climates.  The  bird  of  paradise 
is  found  only  in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Parrots  and  paroquets  are  natives  of 
warm  latitudes.  The  ostrich  is  found  only  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  The  cassowary  is  found 
only  in  Java  and  the  Asiatic  Islands ;  the  emeu  in  New  Holland.  The  rhea,  sometimes  called 
the  ostrich,  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  South  America.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly 
all  the  land  birds  of  America  are  of  different  species  from  those  of  the  other  continent  :  about 
80  species  of  water  birds  common  to  the  United  States,  are  also  found  in  Europe. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  which  are  distributed  nearly  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  may 
mention  the  dog,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  horse,  ass,  pig,  and  cut,  in  a  domestic  state  .  in  a  wild 
state,  the  fox,  bear,  hare,  rabbit,  stag,  deer,  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  and  ermine.  The  dog,  the 
fiuthful  companion  of  man,  has  followed  him  into  every  climate.  In  many  countries,  he  is  the 
only  domestic  animal,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  horse  and  ox.  Toward  the  equator,  as 
well  as  at  the  pole,  he  loses  his  voice,  and  his  barking  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  growling  noise. 

Among  quadrupeds  confined  to  the  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  may  enumer- 
ate the  reindeer,  musk  ox,  white  bear,  polar  fox,  otter,  beaver,  martin,  and  lynx.  The  camel 
with  two  humps,  lives  as  far  north  as  the  52d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  seems  to  have  been 
brou^t  originally  from  Bactriana,  or  Great  Bucharia,  in  Asia.  The  camel  with  one  hump,  or 
die  dromedary,  appears  to  have  come  from  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  used  in  those  countries, 
and  generally  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  The  chamois  prefers  the  mountains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  There  are  various  kinds  of  antelopes,  some  of  which  remain  in  vmrm,  and  others 
10  cold  regions.  The  hyena  and  jackal  live  near  the  equator.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  of 
America  are  peculiar  species,  not  found  in  the  other  continent. 

Among  the  animals  confined  to  tropical  countries,  we  may  notice  apes,  moiikeys,  and  baboons. 
The  giraffe,  zebra,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  belong  to  the  warm  regions  of  Africa.  The 
elephants  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  different  races.  Those  of  Africa  do  not  advance  furthei 
■oA  than  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Asiatic  elephant  inhabits  only  India,  China 
as  ftf  north  as  the  30th  degree,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  to  which  it  has  been  trans- 
ported by  man.  Africa  has  always  been  the  most  celebrated  country  for  lions.  They  are 
famd  in  nearly  all  parts  of  it.  Those  which  rove  in  the  burning  plains  south  of  the  Atlas 
Moantains,  are  distinguished  for  strength  and  fierceness.  The  lions  of  Asia  are  inferior  to 
diose  of  ALfrica.  They  are  also  less  abundant,  and  seem  only  to  be  found  in  the  deserts  of 
Ardiia,  in  Hindostan,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 

The  royal  tiger,  which  is  the  largest  species,  is  confined  to  Hindostan,  the  Birman  empire, 
lod  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra.  The  true  tiger  is  not  found  in  Africa.  The  panther 
lod  kcipard  are  found  in  Africa  alone. 
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Comparative  size  tf  Qttadrupeds, 

2.  *N\imber  and  DistribuHon  of  Species,  The  number  of  species  in  the  animal  kingdom 
has  been  estimated  at  about  1 00,000.  Each  genus  is  generally  confined  to  a  particular  region 
or  climate,  and  where  the  same  genus  is  found  in  different  continents  the  species  are  difierent. 
Most  of  the  domestic  animals  (the  horse,  cow,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  and  cat)  thrive  in  nearly 
every  variety  of  climate,  although  some  of  them  become  more  or  less  degenerate  in  high  lati- 
tudes. The  camel  and  the  elephant  on  the  contrary  cannot  be  naturalized  in  the  colder  cilmates. 

3.  Zoological  Regions.  The  earth  appears  to  be  divided  into  at  least  eleven  zoologicml 
regions  or  districts,  of  which  each  is  the  residence  of  a  distinct  set  of  animals  ; 

(I.)  The  Arctic  region  contains  several  tribes  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  con- 
tinents, a  circumstance  owing  doubtless  to  the  communication  between  them  afforded  by  means 
of  ice.  (2.)  The  temperate  regions  of  the  eastern  continent  are  inhabited  by  peculiar  races^ 
ouite  distinct  from  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  (3.)  corresponding  zone  m  the  Amencan  continent. 
The  equatorial  region  contains  four  extensive  tracts,  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  ^eas, 
and  each  peopled  by  distinct  races  ;  these  are  (4.)  the  intertropical  parts  of  Asia  ;  (5.)  those 
of  Africa  ;  (6.)  those  of  America ;  (7.)  the  islands  which  constitute  Malaysia  ;  and  (8.)  Pa 
pua  and  the  surrounding  islands.  (9.)  The  extensive  region  of  New  Holland  forms  a  distinct 
zoological  province,  inhabited  by  several  very  singular  tribes  ;  and  the  southern  extremities  (lO* ) 
of  America,  and  (11.)  of  Africa,  separated  from  the  northern  temperate  regions  of  their  re^ 
pective  continents  by  the  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  each  distinguished  by  peculiar  races. 

4.  JinimaU  of  Islands.  The  animals  of  islands  situated  near  continents  are  m  general  the  sam^ 
1^  those  of  the  neighboring  mainland.  Small  islands  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  continents 
oeariy  or  qtute  destitute  of  quadrupeds,  except  such  as  appear  to  nave  been  carried  to  them  by  i 
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X.     MAN. 

1.  Man,  at  birth  the  most  helpless  of  animals  and  seemingly  the  most  exposed  to  the  acci- 
dents of  nature,  is  yet  the  most  universal  and  independent  of  the  animal  creation.  Gifted  with 
die  divine  powers  of  reason  and  speech,  he  is  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  mere  animal 
nature  ;  yet  physically  considered  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  human 
race  forms  but  one  species  ;  yet  exhibits  those  physical  diversities  which  constitute  varieties. 

2.  FarieHes  of  the  Human  Race.     The  physical  diflferences  which  exist  in  the  human 


Types  of  the  Five  Races  of  Men. 


family,  are  diversity  of  com- 
plexion ;  difference  of  stature 
and  shape  ;  varieties  of  form 
in  the  skull ;  color  and  nature 
of  the  hair ;  &c.  Some  nat- 
uralists, taking  complexion  as 
the  basis  of  their  division,  dis 
tinguish  the  human  race  into 
three  varieties  ;  1.  the  white 
or  Caucasian  ;  2.  the  yellow 
or  Mongolian  ;  and  3.  the 
black  or  Ethiopian.  Others 
adopt  the  form  of  the  skull  as 
the  characteristic,  and  make 
five  varieties ;  1 .  the  Cauca- 
sian, including  the  European 
nations  and  some  of  the  West- 
em  Asiatics,  in  which  the 
head  is  alpiost  round,  the  face 
oval,  and  the  features  not  very 

f)rominent ;  2.  The  Mongo- 
ian,  in  which  the  head  is 
almost  square,  the  cheek-bones 
prominent,  and  the  face  broad 
and  flattened  ;  3.  The  Ethio- 

Eian  or  Negro,  in  which  the 
ead  is  narrow,  the  forehead 
convex,  tlie  nostrils  wide,  the 
jaws  lengthened,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  projecting,  the 
nose  spread  and  fiat,  and  the 
lips  thick  ;  4.  The  American, 
in  which  the  cheek-bones  are 

!)rominent,  the  face  broad,  the 
brehead  low,  and  the  eyes 
deeply  seated  ;  5.  And  the 
Malay,  in  which  the  forehead 
is  slightly  arched,  the  upper 
jaw  projecting,  and  the  features 
in  many  respects  approaching 
those  of  the  second  and  fourth 
varieties. 


4.  Mangotum. 


Of  these  five  races  the  Caucasian  deserves  to  be  considered  the  first.     Not  only  is  the 

I  eooHtenance  more  beautiful,  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  this  race  are  of  a 

Uglier  character.     Whenever  tfiey  have  met  vrith  the  other  races,  they  have  ultimately  pre- 

ariUL     They  have  excelled  all  others  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  seem  to  have  given  birth 

It  mat  cf  the  valtiahle  institutions  of  human  society. 
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The  foOowiog  table  exhibits  HassePs  enumeration  of  the  various  races' of  men 


I.  CoMcaaian  or  WhiU  Race, 

L  Caueasiani,  Georgians,  Sec. 

9.  Arabians, .  Moon,  Jews,  AbyninianSy 
Berbers,  Armenians,  dec. 

3.  Hindoos,  Persians,  Afghans,  Curds,  &c. 

4.  Tartar  nations ;  —  Turks,  Tux€omaiU| 
Usbeeks,  Kirgoses,  dec. 

5.  Greeks,  .... 

6.  Arnauts,  .... 

7.  Sclavonian  nations ;  —  Russians,  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Croats,  dec. 

8  Teutonic  or  German  nations  ;  —  Ger- 
mans, English,  Swedes,  Dutch,  Danes, 
Norwegians,  dus. 

9  Roman  or  Latin  nations ;  —  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Walloons,  Wallachiaas, 

10.  Celts  or  Caledonians,  Low  Bretoni, 
Basquea,  &c. 


1»118,000 

54,623,000 
143,353,000 

17,095,000 

4,834,000 

530,000 

68;255,000 


60,e04,000 
75,829,000 
10,484/)00 


Total,       436,625,000 
XL  Mongolian,  Tawny,  or  OUve  Race. 


III.  MaUy  or  Dark  Brown  Raee, 

Malays,  inhabiting  the  peninsnla  of  Malao- 
ca,  the  island  c7  Ceylon,  and  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  .  .      Z2fi00flfl0 


IV.  Ethiopian,  Iftgro,  or.  Black  Baca, 


African  Negroes, 

CafTres, 

Hottentots,     . 

Papuans,  Negroes  of  Australia, 


62,983,300 

5,200^ 

500,000 

960/100 


Total,       69,633,300 
V.  jSmeriean  or  Copper-colored  Race, 


Mongul  nations,  Thibetians,  dee. 

Chinese, 

fiirmans,  Siamese,  Anamese,  dkc. 

Japanese, 

Mandshors  or  Maniohoos, 

Finns,  Esthonians,  Laplanders,  &c. 

Esquimaux,  Samoides,  Kamtschaldales,  dec. 


35^2,000 

256,200,000 

33,850,000 

41,100,000 

19,320,000 

2i78,000 

185,700 


Total,       389,375,700 


North  American  Indians, 
South  American  Indians, 
Caribbees,  &c. 


Caucasians, 

Mongolians, 

Malays, 

Ethiopians, 

Amencans, 


5,130,000 

5,140,000 

17,000 

Total,        10^,m 

436,625,000 
389,375,700 

32,500,000 

69,633,300 

10,287,000 


Total,    938^1,000 


3.  Languages.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  arrange  the  human  tribes  into  classes  or 
families,  according  to  the  relations  of  their  languages  ;  comprising  under  the  name  of  familj 
those  nations  whose  languages  are  closely  connected  in  grammatical  structure  or  in  the  etymol- 
ogy  of  their  roots.  Thus  the  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  English  languages  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  nations  speaking  those  languages  are  considered  as 
kindred  tribes,  forming  a  family  of  nations  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Teutonic 
family.  The  whole  number  of  known  languages  is  about  2,000.  Of  these  fifteen  are  spoken 
or  understood  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  or  by  a  great  number  of  individuals  :  viz.  the 
Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  German,  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Malay. 

4.  Population  of  the  Globe.  Very  different  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation  of  the  globe  ;  a  regular  enumeration  has  been  made  only  in  a  few  states,  and  the  whole 
number  of  individuals  in  some  has  been  calculated  from  a  consideration  of  the  known  number 
of  males,  or  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  of  taxable  polls,  &c.  But  these  data  are 
not  possessed  in  regard  to  many  countries,  and  there  are  extensive  regions  of  the  world  quite 
unknown  to  us.  Accordingly  the  most  trustworthy  estimates  of  late  writers  differ  considerably 
on  this  subject,  some  calculating  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  human  race  at  1 ,000  millions, 
and  others  at  650  or  700  millions.  Supposing  the  population  of  the  globe  to  be  rather  less 
than  750  millions,  the  following  table  exhibits  an  estimate  of  its  distribution  in  the  five  great 
divisions  of  the  world. 


Old  World  or  Eastern  Continent, 

Europe, 

Asia,  • 

Afiriea, 
New  World  or  Weatem  Continent, 
Oceania, 


230.000,000 

390,000,000 

60,000,000 


Popnlatlmi. 
680,000,000 


40,000,000 
20,000,000. 


XI.    POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


1.  Origin  of  Oovemmeni.    Let  us  for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  veiy  infancy  of  socien^ 
and  trace  its  progress  in  the  formation  of  government.     The  ties  which  unite  husband  and  wifeii 


paraDts  and  children,  fonned  the  fasuly,  or  domestic  circle.  Those  families  that  happen  to 
ore  in  the  same  neighborhood,  after  quarreling  for  a  while,  at  last  agree  to  live  in  harmony 
togedier ;  certain  rules  become  established  among  them,  which  for  a  time  are  only  considered 
custcuns.  The  union  of  these  families  does  not  form  a  state,  but  only  a  civil  society.  These 
small  societies  soon  perceive,  that  their  customs  and  observances  require  to  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  to  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  laws.  Men  of  superior  capacity  become  the 
lawgivers  of  these  hamlets  or  villages.  As  soon  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  become 
thus  established,  political  society  commences. 

But  this  is  a  community  without  eiScient  government.  They  have  laws  ;  but  these,  m  order 
to  render  them  effectual,  require  some  power  to  execute  them.  The  want  of  this  power  leaves 
society  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  experience  of  these  evils  teaches  mankind  to 
establish  some  ^stem,\y  which  laws  shall  not  only  be  framed,  but  enforced.  Such  a  systi^m 
b  government,  and  when  once  established  in  a  community,  that  community  becomes,  a  king- 
dom, empire,  or  republic,  according  to  the  particular  form  of  governmeht  that  is  adopted. 

In  the  earliest  state  of  society,  the  patriarch  or  head  of  a  family  is  naturally  regarded  as  its  ruler. 
Thus  the  patriarchal  form  is  used  in  the  infancy  of  society.  In  time  of  war,  the  strongest  and 
most  sagacious  leader  naturally  assumes  the  principal  authority  and  becomes  the  chief.  As 
society  advances  and  the  nation  increases  in  number  and  wealth,  the  chief  assumes  the  rank  and 
iuthority  of  a  prince  or  king.  A  prince  of  a  warlike  disposition  conquers  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and,  ruling  over  several  nations,  becomes  an  emperor.  Convinced,  by  experience  and 
observation,  that  monarchical  forms  of  government  are  not  adapted  to  promote  the  highest 
happiness  of  the  people,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  frame 
a  system,  in  which  the  authority  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  chosen,  from  time  to 
time,  by  tliemselves,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  free  government. 

2.  GaocmmefU.  The  government  of  a  state  is  the  body  or  bodies  of  men,  to  which  are 
intrusted  the  power  of  making  and  executmg  the  laws,  the  management  of  the  public  concerns, 
and  the  defence  and  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

3.  Powen  and  Branches  of  Government.  The  most  important  powers  of'  a  government 
are,  that  of  making  laws,  or  the  legislative  power ;  that  of  interpreting  or  applying  them  to 
inifiTidual  cases,  or  the  judicial  power  ;  and  that  of  executing  them,  or  the  executive  power 
Each  of  these  powers  is,  in  many  states,  confided  to  a  distinct  body,  and  the  government  is, 
Aerefore,  divided  into  three  independent  branches,  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
executive. 

4.  Farms  of  Government.     There  are  various  forms  of  government  differing  m  their  charac 
ter  and  appellation,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  powers  of  government  in  few  or  many 
hands,  and  the  organization  of  the  different  branches  ; 

(1.)  A  monarchical  government  is  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  exercised  by  a  single 
iufividual ;  if  the  sovereign' succeeds  his  predecessor  by  right  of  inheritance,  it  is  a  hereditary 
monarchy  ;  if  he  is  chosen  by  the  nation,  or  certain. privileged  classes,  or  dignitaries,  it  is  an 
efectire  monarchy  ; 

(2.)  When  the  sovereign  has  no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  can  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the 
rnres,  persons,  and  property  of  bis  subjects,  the  government  is  a  despotism  ;  ii  the  sovereign 
unites  all  powers  in  himself,  but  is  bound  by  the  laws,  the  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy  ; 

(3.)  When  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  state  is  restricted  by  the  conciuTent  authority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  or  of  certain  privileged  classes  of  the  nation,  die  government 
13  called  a  limited  or  constitutional  monarchy  ; 

(4.)  A  republican  government  is  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
nrfaole  body  of  the  people,  or  is  exercised  by  the  principal  citizens ;  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
called  a  democracy  or  democratic  republic  ;  in  the  latter  an  aristocracy  or  aristocratic  republic ; 
»  (5.)  States  are  also  differendy  denominated  according  to  the  tide  of  the  sovereign,  without 
re^rd  to  the  form  of  government ;  thus  a  monarchy  is  styled  an  empire,  kingdom,  duchy, 
principality,  electorate,  landgraviate,  &c.,  according  as  the  head  of  the  state  bears  the  tide 
of  emperor,  king,  duke,  prince,  elector,  landgrave,  &c.  ; 

(6.)  Of  the  popular  form  of  government,  that  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  leading 
example.  This  is  founded  upon  the  theory,  that  the  true  end  and  first  object  of  government 
ebonld  be  to  secure  the  highest  happiness  of  the  people,  and  that  the  surest  mode  of  accom- 
this  Godj  is  to  intrust  the  govermnent  to  the  people.     It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
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no  country  on  the  earth  enjoys  so  much  freedom,  so  equal  a  distribution  of  rights  and  privileges, 
with  so  little  confusion  and  anarchy,  as  our  own. 

The  other  republican  governments  which  now  exist,  some  of  them  ostensibly  modeled  after 
our  own,  exert  by  no  means  so  happy  an  influence.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  popular  government 
must  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  character  of  the  people  from  whom  it  flows.  Wise 
laws  cannot  be  framed  by  the  ignorant.  Free  institutions  cannot  proceed  from  slaves.  An 
upright,  virtuous,  and  just  administration  cannot  be  expected,  where  the  people  are  vicious  and 
debased.  Let  us  draw  this  lesson  from  the  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  other  republics,  thai  a 
form  of  government,  however  good,  will  not  secure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  unless  they  are 
wise  and  virtuous,  and  choose  the  wise  and  virtuous  to  administer  it. 

5.  Colonies.  Colonies  are  establishments  founded  by  states,  or  sometimes  by  individuals, 
in  foreign  countries,  for  commercial  or  benevolent  purposes  ;  and  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  mother  country.  Factories  are  trading  stations  established  in  foreign  countries.  Colonies 
founded  by  the  transportation  of  convicted  criminals  are  called  penal  colonies. 

6.  Towns.     Cities.     Villages.     The  name  of  town  or  city,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  given 

to  a  collection  of  houses  on  account  either  of 
its  extent  or  population,  but  in  consequence  of 
certain  privileges  which  the  place  enjoys.  A 
city  has  a  local  government,  at  the  head  of 
whi6h  is  a  mayor,  or  other  officer,  to  regulate 
its  internal  afllairs.  It  has  also  a  court,  police, 
and  system  of  local  laws. 

A  town  has  also  some  privileges,  such  as  the 
right  to  enact  certain  by-laws  appertaining  to 
the  place  ;  or  laying  taxes  for  tne  support  of 
the  poor,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Villages  are  generally  mere  collections  of 
houses.      In   different    countries,    cities    and 

towns  have  different  privileges,  and  these  terms 

Washington.  are,  of  course,  used  with  various  significations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  surpass  our  own  in  population  and  the  splendor  of  their  public  edifices.  The  cities 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  though  many  of  them  very  populous,  are  inferior  both  to  those  of  Europe 
and  America,  in  beauty,  comfort,  and  convenience.  A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  are  of 
mud ;  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  gloomy,  and  without  pavements,  and  the  houses  low, 
with  flat  roofs.  In  Persia,  and  parts  of  India,  there  are  some  gorgeous  palaces,  which  have 
a  certain  degree  of  magnificence  ;  but  they  cannot  compare  with  those  of  Europe  for  beautj 
and  elegance.  * 

XII.     RELIGION. 

1 .  Varieties  of  Religious  Systems.  All  the  various  religious  systems,  professed  by  different 
nations,  may  be  reduced  to  two  great  classes  ;  the  one  comprising  those  which  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  the  other  in- 
cluding those  which  do  not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 

2.  Fetichism^  Sabeism.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  innumerable  forms  of  superstition 
which  prevail  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes.  Fetichism  is  the  worship  of  fetiches,  that 
is,  of  various  living  or  inanimate  objects  of  nature  ;  the  elements,  rivers,  fire,  trees,  and  what* 
ever  else  the  credulous  savage  sees  endowed  with  powers  of  good  or  evil,  become  the  objects 
of  gratitude  or  fear  and  worship.  Different  forms  of  fetichism  prevail  among  the  negro  tribes 
of  Africa,  in  AustraUa,  Polynesia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  The  sacrifice 
of  human  victims  often  forms  a  part  of  its  horrid  rites.  Sabeism  is  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  this  is  an  ancient  form  of  religious  faith,  but  has 
ceased  to  prevail  very  extensively. 

'3.  Judaism.  Judaism  acknowledges  no  revelation,  but  that  made  to  the  Hebrews  hj 
Motes  and  the  prophets.     The  Jews  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
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though  dbpersed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  preserve  their  ceremonies  and  faith. 
Their  sacred  books  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  originally  in  Hebrew  ;  they 
still  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  promised  by  their  prophets,  and  observe  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  or  the  Sabbath.  Since  their  dispersion,  they  have  ceased  to  offer  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  instead  of  their  ancient  priests  or  Levites,  they  have 
substituted  Rabbins  or  learned  men,  who  expound  the  law  in  the  synagogues.  Among  the 
Jewish  sects  are  the  Talmudists,  so  called  because  they  receive  the  Talmud,  a  collection 
of  traditions  and  comments  upon  their  sacred  books  ;  the  Caraites,  who  reject  the  absurd 
traditions  and  superstitious  follies  of  the  Talmud  ;  the  Rechabites,  who  live  in  the  oases  near 
Mecca,  and  receive  only  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Samaritans,  who 
stiD  offer  sacrifices  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

4.  Christianity.  Although  founded  on  Judaism,  and  originating  among  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tianity teaches,  that  the  Messiah,  promised  by 
the  Jewish  prophets,  has  come,  and  brought 
a  new  revelation  to  men,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  this  Messiah  ;  the  New  Testament  contains 
the  revelations  of  this  divine  Teacher. 

Among  all  the  religions  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  there  is  none  which  will  bear 
the  test  of  a  rational  investigation,'  except 
Christianity.  Tliis  is  the  only  system  which 
can  pretend  to  a  divine  origin,  and  the  only 
one  to  which  mankind  can  look  for  a  remedy 
against  the  various  moral  evils  which  are  seen 
to  pervade  every  branch  of  the  great  human 
family. 

Christianity  is  divided  into  three  portions 
the  Greek,  or  Christian  church,  which  is 
established  by  law  in  Russia,  prevails  id 
Greece,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Turkey.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  Latin,  or  Western  church,  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  followers  in  North  America. 
In  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  South  America,  it  is  the 
established  religion. 

The  Protestants  are  those  who  protest  against  the  Pope,  and  take  the  Bible  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  their  guide.  They  are  divided  into  many  sects,  of  which  the  principal 
are  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Qua- 
kers, Unitarians,  and  Universalists.  The  Protestant  religion,  in  its  various  forms,  prevails 
in  the  United  States,  En^and,  Scotland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  some  other  European  coun- 
tries- 

5.  Mahometanism.  Islamism  or  Mahometanism  was  founded  by  Mahomet  or  Mohammed, 
in  Arabian,  who,  admitting  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  acknowledging 
die  sacred  character  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  claimed  to  be  charged  with  new 
revelations  from  God.  Islamism  teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment,  &c.  ; 
It  prescribes  prayer  five  times  a  day  ;  frequent  ablutions  ;  fasting  during  the  month  Ramazan  ; 
y^rly  alms,  to  the  amount  of  the  fortieth  of  one's  personal  property ;  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  some  other  rites  ;  the  temples  are  called  mosques,  and  divine  service  is  performed  in  them 
every  Friday. 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans  is  the  Koran,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  the  Book ; 
it  is  written  in  Arabic.  The  principal  Mahometan  sects  are  the  Sonnites,  who  acknowl  ^ 
edge  the  authority  of  certain  traditions  and  commentaries  on  the  Koran ;  the  Shiites,  in- 
cluding the  Nosairians,  Ismaelians,  Druses,  &c.,  who  reject  these  traditions  ;  the  Yezids, 
whose  religious  system  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism ;  and  the 
Wababites,  an  Arab  sect,  which  arose  during  the  last  century,  and  has  «ndeavored  to  effect 
a  reformation  of  Islamism  by  purging  it  of  human  corruptions  and  restoring  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity 
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Brakma  and  VMum. 


6    Brahmamtm     firahmanism  recognises  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  Brahm, 

but  teaches,  that  he  governs  ttie  world  through 
the  medium  of  numerous  subordinate  deities. 
The  principal  of  these  are  Brahma,  the  Crea- 
tor, who  presides  over  the  land ;  Vishnu,  the 
Preserver,  presiding  over  water  ;  and  £iva, 
the  Destroyer,  who  presides  over  fire  ;  these 
three  persons  are,  however,  but  one  God,  and 
form  the  Trimourti  or  Hindoo  Trinity.  The 
Hindoos,  who  profess  this  faith,  have  several 
sacred  books,  called  Vedas,  written  in  San- 
scrit, and  forming  their  code  of  religion  and 
philosophy ;  they  teach  the  metempsychosis 
or  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  prescribe  a  great  number  of 
fasts,  penances,  and  rites.  Pilgrimages,  vol- 
untary death,  sel£-torment,  ablutions,  &c.  are 
practised,  and  the  females  of  the  two  highei 
castes  are  required  to  burn  themselves  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  husbands. 

7.  Buddhimn.  Buddhism  resembles  Brahmanism  in  many  points  ;  it  is  the  prevailing  religion 
in  Thibet,  Ceylon,  the  Birnran  empire,  and  Annam  ;  and  is  professed  by  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  China,  Corea,  and  Japan.  Buddhism  teaches,  that  the  universe  is  inhabited  by  several 
classes  of  existences,  partly  material  and  partly  spiritual,  which  rise  by  successive  transmigra- 
tions to  a  higher  degree  of  being,  until^  at  last,  they  attain  the  supreme  felicity  of  annihilation. 
The  highest  bebgs  are  called  Buddhas.  *  They  appear  from  time  to  time  upon  earth  in  a  human 
form,  to  preserve  the  true  doctrine  among  men ;  four  Buddhas  have  appeared,  the  last  under 
the  name  of  Shigemooni,  Godama,  or  Fo. 

8.  JVanefeMtfi.  Nanekism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Seiks,  founded  by  Nanek  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  a  mixture  of  Mohammedanism  and  Brahmanism.  The  Seiks  adore  one  God,  be- 
lieve in  fiiture  rewards  and  punishments,  and  reject  the  use  of  images  as  objects  of  worship  ; 
they  receive  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran,  as  sacred  books,  but  think  that  the  Hindoos  have  cor- 
rupted their  religious  system  by  the  use  of  idols. 

9.  Doctrines  of  Confucius.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Learned,  or  the  Religion  of  Confucius, 
is  the  received  religion  of  the  educated  classes  of  China,  Annam,  and  Japan  ;  it  uses  no  ima- 
ges, and  has  no  priests,  the  ceremonies  being  performed  by  the  civil  magistrates.  The  rites, 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  heavens,  stars,-  mountains,  and  rivers,  genii,  and  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, are  esteemed  merely  civil  institutions. 

10.  Magianism.  Magianism  or  the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  teaches  the  exis4^nce  of  a  su- 
preme being,  Zervan  or  the  Eternal,  subordinate  to  whom  are  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  good, 
and  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  who  wage  a  perpetual  warfare  ;  numerous  inferior  deities 
and  eenii  take  part  in  the  struggle,  in  which  Ormuzd  will  finally  prevail.  The  sacred  books  of 
the  Magians  are  called  the  Zendavesta.  The  ceremonies  consist  chiefly  in  puri6cations,  ablu- 
tions, and  other  rites,  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  primeval 
life  ;  hence  the  Magians  are  erroneously  called  fire-worshippers. 

11.  The  number  of  the  adherents  of  each  religious  system  have  been  estimated  as  follows  . 


Christianily. 
Roman  Catholics 
Greek  CaUioIics 
Proteitants 


139,000,000 
62,000,000 
59,000,000 

Total.       260.000,000 


Judaiam 

Mohammedanism 
Brahmanism 
Buddhism 
Other  Religions 


4,000,000 

96,000,000 

60,000,000 

170,000,000 

147,000/)00 
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USE  OF  GLOBES. 


I  IVrrcsfrioZ  GUhes.  Though  the  earth  be  not  exactly 
a  iphere,  it  deTiates  rerj  little  from  the  apherical  form. 
TW  polar  diameter  is  lew  than  the  equatorial  by  about 
]334tb  of  the  latter,  while  the  height  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain is  not  eqoal  to  the  2000th  part  of  it.  Upon  the  lar- 
geit  globe  that  ia  ever  constmcted,  these  differences  of  the 
etrth  from  an  exact  sphere  could  not  be  perceived ;  and 
the  aftifieial  fflobe,  therefore,  is  always  exactly  spherical. 

TlutHigfa  the  centre  of  the  globe  let  a  straight  wire  pass, 
this  will  represent  the  axisy  and  the  points  where  it  cuts 
the  surface,  the  north  and  south  poUt.  A  circle  drawn  at 
the  diatanoe  of  90  degrees  from  either  pole  is  the  egtuUer, 
and  anotiier  circle  drawn  from  any  pomt  of  the  equator, 
and  al  right  angles  to  it,  will  be  the  Jirst  meridian. 

The  equator  and  the  first  meridian  are  divided  into  de- 
grees and  minotes,  which  are  numbered,  beginning  at  the 
point  where  the  circles  intersect  each  other.  The  degrees 
opoQ  the  first  meridian  are  numbered  on  both  sides  of  the 
eqoaior,  and  do  not  exceed  90.  They  point  out  the  lati' 
taae.  The  decrees  upon  the  equator  are  numbered  com- 
plete!/ round  toe  circle,  and  extend  therefore  to  360.  They 
ensMe  us  to  find  out  the  longrttude. 

The  equator  and  first  meridian  are  distinguished  from 
psrallela  of  latitude  and  other  meridian  lines,  by  their 
MiAr  craduated.    They  are  also  sometimes  denoted  by^ 


We  shall  now  suppose,  that  ihe  artificial  globe  exactly 
sppresents  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  proceed  to  explain 
the  lines  which  are  commonly  drawn  upon  the  globe,  be- 
■des  the  equator  and  first  meridian,  and  to  describe  the 
apparatus  osoaUy  attached  to  it. 

In  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  find  out  from  the  g]ohe 
Hm^,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place,  a  parallel  to 
the  equator  and  a  meridian  line  would  require  to  be  drawn 
thnnigh  that  place.  It  is  impossible  that  sudh  lines  could 
oe  drawn  through  every  point  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  un- 
■fCffssiiy,  for  the  brass  circle  placed  around  it,  enables  us 
to  find  oat  the  latitude  and  longitude.  In  thi8  circle, 
which  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  we  equator,  and  is  there- 
ftee  a  meridian,  the  globe  is  suspended  by  the  axis.  One 
«f  the  sides  of  the  meridian  is  graduated,  or  divided  into 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The  globe  can  be  turned 
nond  its  axis,  while  the  general  meridian  remains  station- 
ary, so  that  every  point  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  must 
nss  under  some  point  of  the  meridian.  To  find  out  the 
■titade  and  longitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  have 
mdf  to  turn  the  globe  round  till  the  given  place  be  brought 
to  the  meridian.  The  number  of  decrees,  minutes,  dtc. 
wdcr  which  the  place  lies  will  be  its  hititude,  and  the 
nmher  inteioepted  «|ion  the  equator  itsJongitude. 

la  addition  to  the  genersl  meridian,  fMridituu  and  paral- 
Uf  ^  Uitiimd4  tie  nnially  drawn  upon  the  globe,  through 


every  5th  or  10th  degree  of  latitude  and  longitode)  aooord* 
ing  to  the  sixe  of  the  globe.  These  lines  point  out  acca* 
rately  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  those  plaoes  which  are 
situated  upon  them,  and  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  aitu- 
atipn  of  other  plaoes. 

Besides  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude,  the  uUpdc 
is  usually  drawn  upon  globes,  and  also  the  tropics  and 
polar  dreUs.  All  these  last  are  commonly  drawn  with 
double  lines  to  dbtinguish  them  from  other  meridians  and 
paralleb  of  latitude. 

The  globe  suspended  in  the  general  meridian,  is  placed 
upon  a  wooden  frame.  The  upper  surface  of  this  frame 
divides  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  one  superior,  and 
the  other  inferior,  and  represents,  therefore,  the  rational 
horizon  of  any  place  which  is  brought  to  the  zenith  point 
of  the  meridian.  There  are  two  notches  for  the  mendian 
to  slide  in,  by  which  different  elevations  of  the  pole  ma^ 
be  exhibited.  The  horizon  has  commonly  drawn  upon  it 
the  points  of  the  compass,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  months  of  the  year,  &c. 

There  is  attached  to  the  general  meridian  a  quadnnU, 
composed  of  a  thin  pliable  plate  of  brass,  answering  exact- 
ly to  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian.  It  ia  graduated,  and  hat 
a  notch,  nut,  and  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  the 
brazen  meridian  in  the  zenith  of  any  place.  When  so  fix- 
ed, it  turns  round  a  pivot,  and  supplies  the  place  of  verti- 
cal circles.  It  is  hence  denominated  a  quadrant  of  aUi' 
ttide. 

A  small  circle  of  brass  is  placed  on  the  north  pole.  It 
is  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  and  is  termed  an  hour-drel^. 
On  the  pole  of  the  globe  is  fixed  an  index,  which  turns 
round  the  axis,  and  poicts  out  the  hours  upon  the  hour- 
circle. 

There  is  also  ollen  attached  to  the  globe  a  conqfoss^ 
which  is  placed  upon  the  pediment  of  the  frame,  parallel 
to  the  horizon. 

2.  ProUems  solved  hy  the  Olobe,  Having  thus  described 
the  globe  and  its  apparatus,  we  shall  now  explain  some  of 
the  problems  that  may  be  resolved  by  it 

I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  this  is  done  by  bringing  the  place 
to  the  graduated  side  of  the  general  meridian ;  the  deme 
of  the  meridian  cut  by  the  place  being  equal  to  the  Tati 
tude,  and  the  degree  of  the  equator  then  under  the  men 
dian  being  the  longitude. 

II.  To  find  a  place  vpon  ihe  CHohe,  its  latitMde  and  Ion* 
gilude  hemg  men.  Find  the  degree  of  longitude  on  the 
equator,  and  bring  it  to  the  brass  meridian;  tnen  find  the 
degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian,  either  north  or  south, 
and  the  point  of  the  globe  under  that  degree  of  latitude  is 
the  place  required. 

m.  TofimdaUthsplamsomlhaGilehetkUheaDeikMsmu 
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kaUuds  as  a  ghen  ptaee,  suppose  Alno  York, — Tarn  the 
globe  round,  and  au  the  places  that  pass  under  the  same 
ooint  of  the  meridian  as  the  given  place  does^  have  the 
same  labtude  with  it. 

IV.  tn?  find  all  the  places  that  Have  the  same  longitude 
or  hour  with  a  given  place,  as  Jfeto  York,  — firing  the  ffiv- 
en  place,  New  x  one,  to  the  meridian,  and  all  places  then 
unaer  the  meridian  have  the  same  longitude. 

V.  To  find  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the  day  at  any  two 
given  placeSf  and  their  diference  of  longitude.  —  Bring  one 
of  the  places  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  hour-index  to 
twelve  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  other  place 
come  to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  dif- 
ference of  time.  By  allowing  15  degrees  to  every  hour, 
or  one  degree  to  four  minutes  of  time,  the  difference  of 
longitude  will  be  known.  The  difference  of  longitude 
may  also  be  found  without  the  time,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  Bring  each  of  the  places  to  the  meridian,  and 
mark  the  respective  longitudes.  Subtract  the  one  num- 
ber from  the  other,  and  we  obtain  the  difference  of  longi* 
tude  sought. 

VI.  Tfie  time  being  known  at  any  given  phuCy  as  JVeio 
Yorky  to  find  what  hour  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  voorld, 
—Bring  the  given  place,  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index 
to  the  given  nour;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  other  place 
come  to  the  meridian,  and  the  hour  at  which  the  index 
points  will  be  the  time  sought. 

VII.  To  find  the  distance  of  two  places  on  tfie  Globe.  — 
If  the  two  places  be  either  both  on  the  equator  or  both  on 
the  same  meridian,  the  number  of  decrees  is  the  distance 
between  them,  reduced  into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  69}  to  the 
degree,  will  give  the  distance  nearly.  If  the  places  be  in 
any  other  situation,  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  them, 
ana  the  degrees  intercepted  a|>on  it  by  the  two  places,  and 
tamed  into  miles,  as  abore,  will  give  their  distance. 

VIII.  To  find  the  antacid  perietci,  and  antipodes  *  of  any 
ghen  place f  suppose  Jfew  York.  —  Bring  New  York  to  the 
meridian,  and  nnd  by  the  meridian  the  point  upon  the 
fflobe,  of  which  the  latitude  is  as  much  south  as  that  of 
New  York  is  north.  The  place  thus  arrived  at  will  be  the 
sitoation  of  the  antCBci,  where  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
is  always  the  same  as  at  New  York,  and  where  the  seasons 
and  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  are  also  the  same,  but 
at  opposite  times  of  the  year.  New  York  being  still  under 
Uie  meridian,  set  the  hour-index  to  12  at  noon,  or  pointing 

"    ■■      --         ■  nd,tillthe 


towards  New  York,  then  turn  the  globe  half  round 
index  points  to  the  opposite  hour,  or  12  at  night. 


The 


*  AmcU.  Afta^itcUf  Hetero9ciif  and  Periscii.  The  inhabi- 
tsnti  of  the  dioTerent  regions  of  the  earth  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancient  ffeographers,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  shadows.  When  the  sun  at  mid-oay  is  vertical 
to  any  place,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  said  to  be 
aseUf  that  is,  witboat  shadow.  All  the  inhabitants  between 
the  tropics  must  be  ascii  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  having  the  sun  some- 
times to  the  north,  and  sometimes  to  the  south,  will  project 
shadows  directed  by  turns  towards  either  pole,  and  they  were 
therefore  said  to  be  amphisciif  that  is,  having  both  kinds  of 
shadows. 

Those  who  inhabit  the  temperate  tones  were  called  hetero- 
seii,  because  their  shadows  fall  in  opposite  directions. 

Within  the  polar  circles  the  inhabitants  must,  for  a  while, 
project  shadows  in  all  directions,  and  they  are  therefore  saia 
to  be  periscii. 

Periotei  and  Antceei,  and  Antipodes.  The  seasons  which 
the  inhabitants  of  opposite  places  on  the  earth  enjoy  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the  day  at  these  places,  be- 
ing contrasted,  give  rise  to  certain  distmctions  witn  which  it 
is  also  necessary  to  be  acquainted. 

Those  who  live  under  opposite  meridians,  at  equal  distan- 
ces fVom  the  equator,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  it,  are  term- 
ed periaed.  They  have  the  same  seasons,  but  reckon  at  the 
same  instant  opposite  hours :  it  being  midnight  with  the  one 
when  mid-day  with  the  other. 

Those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  equator,  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  are  called  an' 
tmet.  They  have  the  seasons  at  opposite  times,  but  reckon  at 
the  same  instant  the  ssme  hours. 

The  people  who  live  at  equal  distances  fh>m  the  equator, 
and  unoer  opposite  meridians,  are  termed  antichthoneSf  or  an- 
tipodet.  They  have  both  the  seasons  and  the  hours  of  the 
day  at  opposite  times. 


place  that  comes  under  the  saine  point  of  the  meridian 
where  New  York  was,  is  where  the  perioeci  dwell,  or  peo- 

Sle  that  have  the  same  seasons,  and  at  the  asme  time,  at 
few  York,  and  the  same  length  of  the  days  and  nights, 
but  have  an  opposite  hour,  it  Ming  midnight  with  the  one 
when  noon  with  the  other.  Lastlv,  While  the  place  of  the 
perioDci  is  at  the  meridian,  count  by  the  meridian  the  same 
deg^ree  of  latitude  south,  and  that  wiU  give  the  place  of  the 
antipodes  of  New  York.  They  have  all  their  hours  and 
seasons  opposite  to  those  of  New  York,  being  noon  with 
the  one  when  midnight  with  the  other,  and  winter  with 
the  one  when  summer  with  the  other. 

IX.  To  find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  and  also  on  the 
Globe  at  any  given  time.  —  Find  in  the  calendar,  on  the 
wooden  horizon,  the  given  month,  and  dav  of  the  month, 
and  immediately  opposite  will  be  found  tne  sign  and  de- 
grree  which  the  sun  is  in  on  that  day.  Then  in  the  eclip- 
tic drawn  upon  the  globe,  find  the  same  sign  and  degree, 
and  that  wilt  be  the  place  of  the  sun  required. 

X.  The  tinu  being  given  at  any  place^  to  find  the  vlaee 
on  the  earth  to  whiA  the  sun  is  then  vertieaL  —  Fina  the 
8un*s  place  on  the  globe  by  the  last  problem ;  and  turn  the 

S*obe  about  till  that  place  come  to  the  meridian ;  mark 
e  degree  of  the  meridian  over  it,  which  will  snow  the 
latitude  of  the  required  place.  Then  turn  the  globe  till  the 
given  place  come  to  the  niieridian,  and  set  the  index  of 
uie  hour-circle  to  the  given  moment  of  time.  Lastly,  Turn 
the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  the 
place  of  the  earth  conesponding  to  that  upon  the  globe, 
which  stands. under  the  meridian  at  the  point  marked  aa 
before,  is  that  which  has  the  sun  at  the  given  time  in  the 
zenith. 

XI.  To  find  aU  those  places  on  the  earth  to  which  the  sun 
is  vertical  on  a  given  day.  —  Find  the  sun*s  place  in  the 
ecliptic  on  the  globe,  as  in  the  last  problem,  and  bring  that 
place  to  the  meridian.  Turn  the  globe  round,  and  note  all 
the  places  which  pass  under  the  same  point  These  will 
be  tne  places  sought  This  problem  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine what  people  are  ascii  on  any  given  day.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  also  find  to  what 
places  on  the  earth  the  moon  or  any  other  planet  is  vertical 
at  a  ^ven  time :  the  place  of  the  planet  on  the  globe  at 
that  time  being  found  by  its  declination  and  right  ascension. 

XII.  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone^  to  find  on 
what  two  aays  of  the  year  the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  place. — 
Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  note  the  degree 
it  passes  under.  Turn  the  globe  round,  and  note  the  two 
points  of  the  ecliptic  which  pass  under  the  same  degree  of 
the  meridian.  Then,  find  by  the  wooden  horizon  on  what 
days  the  sun  is  in  these  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  on 
these  days  he  will  be  vertical  to  the  ^iven  place. 

XIII.  To  find  how  long  the  sun  shines  loihout  setting  in 
any  given  place  in  the  frigid  zone.  —  Subtract  the  de- 
ffrees  of  latitude  of  the  svven  place  from  90,  which  gives 
the  complement  of  the  latitude,  and  count  this  comple- 
ment upon  the  meridian  from  the  equator  towards  the 
pole,  marking  that  point  of  the  meridian ;  then  turn  the 
globe  round,  and  observe  what  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic 
pass  exactly  under  the  point  marked  on  the  meridian.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  sun  will  shine  upon  the  given  place 
without  setting  while  it  is  in  there,  and  all  the  points  of 
the  ecliptic  tjiat  are  nearer  to  the  given  place.  Find, 
therefore*  upon  the  wooden  horizon  tlie  months,  and  days 
of  the  months  in  which  the  sun  is  in  the  two  points  in 
question,  and  the  intermediate  time  will  be  that  during 
which  the  sun  constantly  shines  at  the  given  place. 

XIV.  To  find  how  long  the  sun  never  shines  upon  any 
given  place  in  the  frigid  zones.— Count  the  complement  of 
Tatituae  towards  the  south,  or  ikrthest  pole,  and  then  pro- 
ceed exactly  as  in  the  last  problem. 

XV.  To  rectify  ^  ^'<^«  ^  ^  latitude  of  any  place.  — 
Move  the  brass  meridian  in  its  groove,  till  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  above  the  horizon  be  equal  to  the  latitude. 

XVI.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  horizon  of  any  place.  - 
Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  the  last 
problem ;  and  then  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  till  the  given 
place  come  to  the  meridian.  The  place  will  then  be  ex- 
actly on  the  vertex  of  the  globe,  90  degrees  distant  every 
way  {h>m  the  wooden  horizon ;  and  that  horizon,  there 
foie,  wiU  represent  the  horixon  of  the  given  place. 
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■i^f  tf  em  pUet  frmm  oaocW, 
L  —  Rectify  the  globe  to  the  ho- 
M,    Sonw  the  quadnmt  of  alti- 


taiAdrm^of  pontUm.  —  ] 
ram  of  one  of  the  plaeee.  Sonw'the  quadnuit 
lade  to  the  aenith  point  of  the  meridian,  and  make  it 
Kittwe  till  the  gradnaled  edge  paflsea  through  the  other 
|iaee.  Then  look  on  the  wooiden  horizon  for  the  point  of 
th»eempe«i,  or  nmnher  of  degreee  from  the  eoath,  where 
the  qoawant  of  altitnde  meets  the  horizon,  and  that  will  be 
the  bearing  of  the  latter  place  from  the  former,  or  the  an- 
gle of  pontioB  oooghi. 

XVill.  JhJndaUthoM  jilaeu  an  the  earth  totohich 
A$  mm  mt  m  gictn  Ume  ie  riaing  or  setting;  also  w/uU  pLa- 
us  ere  then,  illmamuUed  by  the  staty  or  in  darkness;  and 
ffjbre  U  is  moony  or  midnight,  ->  Find  the  place  to  which 
the  aan  ie  vertical  at  the  gi?en  time,  and  rectify  the  globe 
loilihorifloa,  in  which  state  the  place  will  be  in  the  ze- 
nith point  of  the  globe.  Then  is  all  the  hemisphere  above 
the  wooden  iiorizon  enlightened,  or  in  daylight,  while  the 
hemiophere  below  the  luirizon  is  in  daikneos,  or  night ; 
hittf ,  to  all  these  places  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  nori- 
lOB,  the  son  is  just  setting,  and  to  those  by  the  western 
Mife,  he  iej**"^  nsinff .  • 

XIX.  Tie  time  of  a  eoiar  or  timer  eeUnse  being  given. 


'me  of  n  seiar  or  Inner  eeUpse 
mfrnieU  Iftove  ptmoes  mt  whuk  ike  edipee  loiU  be  i 
Fmd  the  {rfaee  to  which  the  sun  is  Tertical  at  the  given 
tisK,  and  reeAy  the  globe  to  tBs  horizon  of  that  place. 
TIkb,  by  the  last  problem,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  eclipse 
be  mlBr,  a  part  of  it  at  the  beginning  only  will  be  seen  in 
pheea  which  axe  not  far  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  ho- 
um;  while,  in  the  rest  of  the  upper  hemisphere,  the    is. 


whole  of  the  eclipse  will  be  visible.  A  part  of  it  at  the 
end  will  be  seen  in  places  which  are  near  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  western  part  of  the  horizon.  If  the  eclipse  be  lunar, 
the  moon  will  oe  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  sun,  and  vertical  to  that  point  of  the  earth  which  is 
opposite  to  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical.  The 
eclipse,  therefore,  will  be  visible  in  the  lower  hemisphere. 

AX.  To  find  the  beginmng  and  end  of  twilight,  on  an$ 
day  4jf  the  year,  for  any  UuSude,  —  It  is  twilight  in  the 
evemng  from  sunset  till  the  sun  is  18  depeee  below 
the  honzon ;  and  in  the  rooming  from  the  time  the  sun 
is  within  18  degrees  of  the  horizon  till  the  moment  oi 
his  rising.  Therefore,  rectify  the  globe  to  the  given  lati 
tude,  set  the  index  of  the  hour-circle  to  12  at  noon,  and 
screw  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude.  Find  the  point  of 
the  ecliptic  which  is  opposite  to  the  sun's  place,  and 
turn  the  globe  on  its  sxis  westward  along  with  the  quadrant 
of  altitude,  till  that  point  cut  the  quaidrant  in  the  I8th 
degree  below  the  western  side  of  the  horizon.  The  in 
dez'  will  then  show  the  time  of  dawning  in  the  mormng 
Next  turn  the  globe  and  quadrant  of  altitude  towards  the 
east,  till  the  same  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic  meet  the 
quadrant  the  18th  decree  below  the  eastern  side  of  the  ho- 
rizon. The  index  wul  then  show  the  time  when  twilight 
ends  in  the  evening. 

XXL  To  rectify  the  Me  to  thepresent  sitnaOon  qf  the 
earth.  —  Rectify  the  globe  to  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Its 
situation  will  tnen  correspond  to  that  of  the  earth ;  and, 
if  it  stand  in  the  sun,  it  will  be  illuminated  as  the  earth 


JMmi  PmUitm  of  the  Eastern  Conttneut  in  relation  to  Jhneriea. 


GENERAL  VIEW 


or 


THE    GLOBE. 


1.  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispherts,  The  terraqueous  globe  is  divided  by  the  eqtmtor 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  But  the  slightest  glance 
at  a  map  of  the  world  will  show,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  accumulation  of  dry  land  m  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  ;  recent  voyages  have,  indeed,  shown,  that  this  inequality  is  not  so  great 
as  was  thought  by  geographers  of  the  last  century,  large  masses  of  land  having  been  discovered 
in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  having  been  shown  not  to 
extend  so  far  north  as  was  once  supposed.  .The  following  statement  will  snow  the  comparative 
distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  two  hemispheres.  If  we  divide  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  into  1000  parts,  we  shall  find 


In  the  whole  sphere, 
Southern  Hemisphere, 
Northern  Hemisphere, 


Land. 

266  parts. 
68-7  " 
197-2  " 


Water. 
734  parts. 
431-8  « 
302-8  " 


The  whole  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  much  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  a 
part  of  South  America,  lie  north  of  the  equator,  and  large  masses  of  land  advance  to  within 
25  degrees  of  the  north  pole,  and  considerable  tracts  much  nearer.  While  only  a  small  portion 
of  Amca,  with  New  Holland,  the  bulk  of  South  America,  and  some  islands,  rise  above  tbe 

waters  in  die  south. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  mucil 
larger  tract  about  tbc^ 
south  than  around  the^ 
north  pole,  that  has  not  ^ 
been  explored,  and  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  an 
Antarctic  continent  lies 
in  that  quarter.  Amer- 
ica reaches  only  to  66® 
South  Lat.,  Africa  to 
34^,  and  New  Holland 
to  45^,  while  on  the 
north,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America,  project 
above  the  70th  parallel 
of  latitude. 

2.  Eastern  and  Weet^ 
em  Hemisphere.  The 
two  great  continents  of 
which  the  land  is  com- 
posed, are  commonly  so 
! projected  on  maps  as  to 
brm  two  separate  hemi- 
spheres. The  eastern 
then  mcludes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  continental 
portion.  New  Holland 
and  the  islands  around 
Etuum  Hmisphn.  it ;  and  the  western  conk^ 
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XfcrUum  Coast, 


fnses  most  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  with  the  American  continent.     The  distributiOD 
of  Imd  and  water  is  not  less  unequal  in  this  than  in  the  former  division.     Thus  we  have 

Water.  Land. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  320  parts.         186  parts. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,         414    "  80    " 

Another  striking  circumstance  in  the  conformation  of  the  two  continents,  is  the  different 
deposition  of  the  land  in  each.  In  the  old  continent,  the  principal  extension  is  to  the  west  and 
east,  the  breadth  from  north  to  south  being  comparatively  inconsiderable,  particularly  if  we  leave 
Qtil  the  southern  tongue  of  Africa  ;  in  the  new,  the  great  extension  is  from  north  to  south. 
In  the  former,  we  may  draw  continuous  straight  lines  over  land  of  great  extent,  but  in 
the  latter,  in  order  to  (hraw  Ibes  of  much  length,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  them  winding. 
ThoB  a  straight  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  Siberia  is  9,000 
miles  in  l^i^th  ;  the  longest  straight  line  we  can  draw  on  the  new  continent  is  from  Cumana  to 
Terra  del  Fuego,  5,400  miles.     Conformable  to  this  general  extension  of  the  land,  is  the 

direction  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  in  the 
two  hemispheres.  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Cordilleras,  and  the  An- 
des, stretch  north  and 
south  ;  while  starting 
vrith  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  in  Europe,  we 
may  follow  an  almost  un- 
broken chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  comprising  the 
Tauro-Caucasian,  Hima- 
leysLy  and  other  Asiatic 
chains,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Even 
the  direction  of  the  small- 
er portions  of  both  con- 
tinents, as  their  islands 
and  peninsulas,  nearly 
coincides  with  the  general 
course  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chains. 

We  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  different 
countries  and  states  of 
the  globe  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  and  m  the 

fTesiem  Hemisphere.  follo^S  Order  ; 

1.  Earope.  —  2.  Asia.  —  3.  Africa.  —  4.  Greenland.  —  5.  North  America.  —  6.  West 
In^  —  7.    South  America.  —  8.    Oceanica. 

Giving  fifst  a  general  description  of  each  division,  sketching  its  physical  and  political  features, 
■d  poiating  out  its  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants,  we  shall  then  pass  to  a  more  par- 
ticalareoiisideraticm  of  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  consbtt. 


GEOGRAPHY 


OF 


THE    OLD    WORLD 


CHAPTER  L    GENERAL  VIEW  OF  EUROPE. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Europe  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  f  E.  by  the 
Oral  Mountains,  the  river  Ural,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Archipeli^o  ;  S. 
by  the  Caucasus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  be- 
tween 35°  and  7P  N.  lat.,  and  between  10°  W.  and  64°  E.  long.,  exclusive  of  the  islands ; 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  3,300  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  2,500  miles  ;  arei^i 
3|720,000  Square  miles.  ' 
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2.  Seas  and  Gulfs,     On  the  northern  coast  is  the  White  Sea,  a  large  and  deep  bay,  but 
frozen  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.     Between  Great  Britain  and  the  conunenc  is  the  ^ 
German  Ocean  or  JiTorth  Sea,  an  arm  of  which,  between  Jutland  and  Norway,  is  called  the 
Scagerac  ;  and  another,  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  takes  the  name  of  the  Cattegat.     The  ^ 
German  Ocean  covers  an  extent  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  bj  « 
the  Dogger  Bank.     The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  dangerous,  being  exposed  to  violent  and 


EUROPE 


""V^mtpOraUw  Height  of  the  Mountams  of  Europe 

BLaMDS.  ^  1.  CktTlot  Bib.  E^kad,  8.100  CmC  ~S.  Soowdoo,  Walca,  tJSST  dc.  -S.  Bm 

-  ---40.  —4.  CMH^iMl,  Irriud.  B,«U0  dp.—  PfUNCE.  —6.  Aatgrmt,  0,980  do.  — 

IPAIN.  —  l&mtfm  We^da.  or  8oowv  Rann,  11.080  do.  —8.  L«  MaUdoiu,  hicbMt 

lL4«d».  —  NAfBMM^t.  Mt.  Corae,  or  CaTAllo,  8JB0  do.  — 10.  VMiiTio*.  (TolcMiie,) 

■t-  Au,  ar  11  ^fMm  (voleaakj  10,870  do.  —SARDINIA.  —  Vi.  Mt.  Olu,  18.818 do. 

ID.— If.  FiaMttiMorn,    14,111  do.  —  14.    Mt.  Blane.  15,730  do.  —  10.  Mu  Roca, 

13,710  d«.  — 17.  RhoUaa  Alpa,  18,000  do. —AUSTRIA.  ^  18    Order,   14,860 

~  '       do.— W.    loocbataa.    8,190   da.  —  aCRMANY.  —  81. 


— «.  B||b«rim«it  ^  Carpuldmn  Chaia,  10.000  da 


variable  winds.  Its  encroacbiDentd  upon  its 
southern  coast  have  formed  the  Gulf  of  Do)* 
lart  and  the  Zuyder  See.  The  Bailie  Sea 
extends  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
Germany.  It  is  600  miles  long,  and  has  an 
area  of  120,000  square  miles.  In  many 
places  it  is  shallow,  and  it  is  exposed  to  sud* 
den  changes  of  the  wind  ^nd  violent  storms  ; 
its  tides  are  inconsiderable,  and  it  discharges 
its  waters  through  the  Sound  and  the  two 
Belts  into  the  ocean.  The  gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland  are  its  principal  arms.  The 
Bay  of  Biseay  is  an  open  bay  on  the  western 
coast. 

The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  extends  northerly, 
between  Sweden  and  Finland, 
350  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  50 
to  140.  It  is  frozen  so  hard 
during  winter,  that  travelers  cross 
it  from  Sweden  to  Finland  in 
reindeer  sledges. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  a 
large  inland  body  of  water,  about 
2,000  miles  in  length,  and  vary 
ing  from  200  to  800  in  breadth, 
covering  an  area  of  1,000,000 
square  miles.  The  tides  in  this 
sea  are  slight,  nowhere  exceeding 
two  feet.  A  strong  current 
through  the  Dardanelles,  brings 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  into 
this  basin,  and  while  a  central 
current  sets  into  it  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  two  lateral  currents 
pour  its  waters  through  that  chan- 
nel into  the  ocean.  The  Mri' 
atic  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Venicej 
and  the  Archipelago^  are  its  prin- 
cipal arms.  The  Black  Sea  is  a 
sort  of  large  'lake  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  which  discharges 
its  waters  by  the  Bosphorus, 
through  the  sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Dardanelles,  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Including  the  Sea  of 
•Asophy  which  is  properly  a  gulf 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  latter  cov- 
ers an  area  of  200,000  square 
miles.  It  i?  so  tempestuous  and 
boisterous  as  to  be  difficult  of 
navigation. 

3.  Mountains.  Four  great  sys- 
tems of  mountains  spread  their 
numerous  branches  over  this  con- 
tinent. The  Pyrenees  separate 
France  and  Spain,  and  extend  in 
several  parallel  chains  through  the 
peninsula ;  their  greatest  eleva- 
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tions  are  from  10,000  to  11)400  feet.     Tbe  Jllps  are  the  principal  trunk  of  the  second 

European  system  of  mountains,  whose  branches  stretch  into  France,  Germany,  Italy, 

gary,  Turkey,  and  Greece.     The  Voigts^  the  Jura^  and  the  Ctvtnnts^  in  France,  are^ 
western  spurs.     The  Alps,  which  extend  between  France  and  Italy,  and  the  latter  and  "/ 
zerland,  send  off  a  long  southern  chain  through  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  ^ptnn%ne8y\ 
stretching  easterly  through  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  reach  the  BlackT 
under  the  name  of  the  Balkan^  and  the  Morea  under  the  name  of  the  Pindus.     The 
summits  are  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  from  14,000  to  1( 
feet.     A  third  mountainous  system  is  the  Carpathian^  which  nearly  surrounds  Hungary^ 
extends  along  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  sending  off  several  low  ranges  into  Germany, 
highest  summit  is  not  quite  10,000  feet  high.     The  fourth  system  of  mountains  is  the  Scat 
vian^  which  traverses  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  and  nowhere  exceeds  an  elevation  of  i 
feet. 

4.  Capes.  The  most  northerly  extremity  of  the  mainland  is  Mrth  Kyn  in  Finmark  ; 
Morth  is  the  extreme  point  of  Mageroe,  an  island  of  Norway.  Cape  Skagen  or  the  SS 
th»  northern  extremity  of  Jutland,  gives  names  to  tbe  Scagerac.  Cape  IjindesrKBS^  or  I 
Naze,  is  the  southern  point  of  Sweden.  Cape  Wrath  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  C^ 
Char  in  Ireland,  and  Land^s  End  in  England,  are  the  most  noted  capes  of  the  British  Isles 
Cape  La  Hogue  on  the  northwest  coast  of  France,  Cape  Pinisterre  in  Spain,  capes  Roca  an 
St.  Vineeni  in  Portugal,  pr<^ect  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Spartivenio  in  Italy,  an 
Cape  JUatapan  in  Greece,  are  the  principal  points  in  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  Peninsulas.  Europe  is  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  form  numerous  penio 
sulas.  The  Scandinavian  peninsula,  comprising  Norway,  Sweden,  aud  Lapland,  is  the  larg 
est ;  the  isthmus,  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White  Sea,  is  less  than  200  mile 
across.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland  is  much  smaller.  In  the  south,  Spain  and  Portugal  form 
large  peninsula,  with  an  isthmus  of  about  220  miles  across.  Italy,  the  Morea,  joined  to  th 
continent  by  'he  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  Crimea,  projecting  into  the  Black  Sea,  ar 
the  other  most  remarkable  projections  of  this  nature. 

6.  Islands.     The  principal  islands  are  the  groups  of  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  in  tli 

Arctic  Ocean;  tbe  British  Arch 
pelago,  comprising  Great  Bril 
ain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjoinin 
isles,  on  the  western  coast ;  an 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  an 
Candia,  in  the  Mediterranear 
Most  of  these  will  be  elsewhef 
described. 

Candta  belongs  politically  t 
Africa,  as  it  now  forms  a  part  o 
the  Egyptian  state.  It  is  16 
miles  long,  and  from  15  to  5 
broad,  with  an  area  of  4,00 
square  miles,  and  275,000  in 
habitants.  Enjoying  a  fine  cli 
.mate,  excellent  harbors^  and 
favorable  position,  Catidia 
been  deprived  of  the  bene6t 
Its  natural  advantages,  by  Turkish  tyranny.  The  chief  town  is  Candia,  with  15,000  inhaf 
ants,  much  declined  from  its  former  prosperity  and  splendor.  Canea  is  at  present  the 
commercial  place  in  the  island  ;  it  has  12,000  inhabitants.  Sphakia  is  remarkable  as 
chief  place  of  a  disurict,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  called  SphakiotSy  who  have  presenri 
their  independence.  ] 

The  Azores^  in  the  Atlantic,  midway  between  Europe  and  America,  are,  by  some  geogn 
phers,  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe,  to  which  they  are  politically  attached,  being  a  For 
tuguese  colony.  The  group  consists,  of  nine  small  islands,  with  about  200,000  inhabiianu 
The  principal  are  St.  MichaeVs^  Tercetra,  Ptco,  and  Fayal.  Angra^  on  Terceira,  is  tb 
capital,  and  has  a  population  of  16,000.  P<mta  Delgada^  on  St,  MicluieVsy  has  about  18,000  n 
haoitanu 
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The  priocipal  rive<-  of  Europe  is  the  Volgay  the  only  stream  whose  course  ex- 
ceeds 2,000  miles  in  length. 
JTbe  Danube  was  long  consid- 
ered the  largest  EuFopenn  river, 
but  it  has  a  coarse  of  less  than 
1 ,900  miles.  The  Danube  riseai 
in  the  Black  Forest  in  Baden, 
becomes  navigable  at  Ulm  in 
Bavaria,  passes  through  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  separates 
Austria,  Wallachia,  and  Rus- 
sia, from  the  Ottoman  empire  ; 
after  receiving  30  navigable 
streams,  it  enters  the  Black 
Sea  by  five  principal  mouths. 
The  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula, 
the  Oder,  the  Loire,  Niemen, 
Sawruafariver,  Dniester,  and  Rhone  are    the 

most  considerable  rivers  of  Europe. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  central  part  of  this  continent  is,  in  general,  mountainous 
"Hie  whole  northern  part,  extending  from  London  and  Paris  to  Kazan,  and  comprising  the 
northern  part  of  France  and  Germany,  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Pdand, 
aad  a  ^eat  part  of  Russia,  is  a  vast  plain,  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely 
broken  by  any  considerable  elevations.  There  are  several  elevated  plains  or  plateaus  in  Eu- 
rope, but  of  no  great  extent.  The  Swiss  plateau,  lying  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  has  an 
elevation  of  from  1,800  to  4,000  feet.  Central  Spain  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  2,200  feet 
high,  and  the  central  part  of  Russia  forms  a  similar  plateau,  about  1,200  feet  high. 

9.  CUmate.  In  general,  the  climate  of  southern  Europe  may  be  described  as  mild,  and  that 
oClbe  north  severe,  with  long  and  cold  winters,  and  hot  but  short  summers.  The  climate 
of  the  western  coast  is,  however,  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  tlie  same  cause 
r^ftd&s  it  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  changes.  That  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  is 
libdered  much  colder,  in  corresponding  latitudes,  by  its  exposure  to  the  icy  winds  of  northern 
wtid  central  Asia.  The  heat,  brought  by  the  burning  winds  of  the  African  deserts  to  the 
sontfaem  countries,  is,  in  general,  tempered  by  their  great  exposure  to  the  sea,  occasioned  by 
tineV  peninsular  formation.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  also  modify 
the  character  of  the  climate  in  the  extensive  districts,  which  they  cover. 

10.  Minerals.  Europe  is  less  rich,  in  the  precious  minerals,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the 
ciobe,  but  it  produces  great  quantities  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  salt.  Gold,  silver, 
jilaiiin  (in  the  Ural  Mountains),,  and  mercury  or  quicksilver,  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
w^^ridng  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  diamonds  (Ural  mountains),  and  some  other  precious 

,  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

11.  Vegetable  Productions.  The  most  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe  have  a  vegetation  resem- 
bling that  of  Africa,  and  here  we  find  the  date- 
tree  {Phanix  dactylifera)^  dwarf-palm  (CAowioj- 
rops  humilis)^  and  t^nana  (Jl/ii^a  paradisiaca\ 
giving  a  tropical  aspect  to  the  country.  In 
these  latitudes  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  orange, 
the  vine,  and  the  maize,  find  a  congenial  cli« 
mate,  and  even  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in 
Sicily.  The  olive  will  not  thrive,  even  in  val- 
leys, higher  than  44^  SO',  nor  will  the  vine  yield 
good  wine  north  of  48^,  except  in  a  few  shel- 
tered spots.  At  about  the  northern  limits  of 
,  that  is,  in  tbe  parallel  of  the  south  of  France,  the  southern  forms  of  vegetation  dis- 
:  tbe  Q,u^reu$-0frrisy  so  common  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  is  hardly  seen,  and  evergreen  oaks 

Ber),  and  common  oaks  ( Q.  Pedunculata  and  sessiflora) ,  supply  its  place.     Clusters  of  pines 
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[P.  pinaster)^  and  Scotch  firs  (P.  iyhtstris),  now  occupy  the  position  held  hy  the  stonc-pii 

(P.  pined) ^  further  south  ;  while  «we 
chestnuts  (Castanea  vesca)^  narrow 
leaved  ash  (Fraxinus  oxyphylla),  tl 
flowering  ash ( Omus  Europcea), mastic 
trees,  &c.,  do  not  thrive  further  nor! 
in  a  wild  state.  Still  more  to  the  nort 
where  the  vine  begins  to  languish^ 
place  is  occupied  by  fields  of  wheat  a 


European  Oak. 


Rye  and  Oats, 


other  corn  ;  the  hardier  trees,  elms,  lime  ( Tilia  Europcbo)^  oaks,  ashes,  alders  (sambuc 
beeches  (fagus)^  birches  (6c/u/a),  willows  {salix)^  and  poplars  (popu/i«),  are  found  ev 
where.  At  last,  in  the  more  northern  districts,  aspens  (Popti/us/rcmu/a),  bird-cherries  (J 
nus  Padus)^  birches,  lime-trees,  alders,  junipers,  spruce-firs  {£bie$  exceka)^  and  pines,  are 
principal  trees  that  remain ;  barley  and  oats  are  the  only  corn-plants,  but  potatoes  continu 
DC  reared  in  the  short  cold  summers.     To  the  north  of  the  limit  of  the  olive,  turnips  and  b 


Barley  and  Wheat  Hope.  Hemp. 

wheat  {Polygonum  fagoptfrum)  are   cultivated  advantageously,  as  are  also  hemp,  flax, 
carrots,  parsnips,  common  .clover,  beans,  vetches,  add  lucerne,  as  common  field-crops,       1 
higher  latitudes,  the  predominant  forms  of  herbaceous  vegetation  are  numerous  species  of  i 
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cuius,  saxifrages,  primula,  moss, 
lichens ;  and  there  also  occur  abun- 
dance of  stunted  or  pigmy  trailing 
shrubs, such  as  bilberries  (  Vaccinium 
myrtiUus)^  and  whortleberries  (Fl 
uliginosum)j  dwarf  willows  {Salix 
herbacea)^  crowberries  {Empetrum 
nigrum)  J  bear's  foot  ( Uva  ursi)j  and 
the  nke.  These  changes  occur  with 
the  change  of  latitude  in  the  low 
country,  but  similar  alterations  take 
place,  if  we  ascend  from  the  plains 
to  the  mountains.  In  Sicily,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  tropical  vegetation 
of  the  valleys,  you  may  ascend 
through  that  of  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones,  by  climbing  the  lofty 
flanb  of  Etna. 

12.  Mimab*  The  Wild  Bull 
or  aurocks  {Bos  urus)  is  chiefly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  extensive 
forests  of  Lithuania.  It  is  black, 
and  of  great  size ;  the  eyes  are 
red  and  fiery ;  the  horns  thick 
and  short,  and  the  forehead  cover- 
ed with  a  quantity  of  curled  hair. 
This  animal  greaUy  resembles  the 
tame  kind.  The  Musmon  (OvU 
musmon)  is  considered  as  a  link 
between  the  sheep  and  goatr  resem- 
bling both  of  them.  It  is  found  in 
Greece,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Tartary.  It  is  strong  and  muscu- 
lar, and  runs  with  great  agility  over 
the  most  dangerous  precipices.  It 
is  very  timid,  and  seldom  taken 
alive.  The  Goat  is  very  abundant 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  much  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing the  milk,  which  is  of  great  bei>- 

li  tk  Bativp  animAb  of  Europe  are  not  very  nomerons,    been  introdaced  firom  elher  conntnes.    The  kor$4,  whiek 
^  poUy  faried  in  their  kinda;  manj,  however,  Have     waa  brought  fiom  Aralna,  haa,  by  ealtivation  and  edoe^ 


Comparative  Size  of  the  AnimaU  of  Ewrope. 
r iWai  Ban.  —  a  stag.  —  3.  Wild  Boar.  —  4.  Fallow  Deer.  —  5. 
|5*J*i.  —  6.  Brown  B^r.  —  7.  Ibex.  —  8.  Chamois.  — 9.  Lynx.  — 
V^^^  Cat  —  11    Roe  Back.  —  1*3.  Moamon.  —  13.  Gieat  Bnatard. 
fej*-  Jlvk.  — 15.  Lammergeyer.  — 16.  Falcon.  —  17.  Nightingale. 
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efit  to  invalids.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  the  goat  supplies  the  natives  with  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Ibex  {Capra  ibex)  inhabits  the  highest  Alps,  and  is  found 
also  in  Candia;  it  is  very  wild|.and  the  chase  of  it  is  attended  with  great  danger.  The 
Chamois  {•Sntilope  mpicapra)  is  very  abundant  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  found  in  flocks  among  the  rocks.  The  hunting  of  this  animal  is  very  laborious  and*  diffi- 
cult, but  followed  with  great  ardor  by  the  hunters,  who  frequently  lose  their  lives  in  the  pursuit. 
The  Elk  {Cervtu  alees)  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  deer  kind  of  Europe.  It 
inhabits  the  northern  parts.  It  is  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  its  horns  are  of  a  large  sixe. 
It  is  timid  and  inofiensive,  and  runs  with  great  swiftness,  in  a  high  shambling  kind  of  trot.  The 
Reindeer  (C.  tarandus)  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  and  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  inhabitants,  particularly  to  the  Laplanders,  who  derive  from  it  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

The  Stag  or  Red  Deer  (C  elaphus)  is  found  in  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  north 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  not  as  numerous  in  its  wild  state  as  formerly  in  England ;  ^et  many  of  them 
are  kept  in  parks.    The  hunting  of  the  stag  has  always  been  a  favorite  diversion. 


Tke  Stag  or  Red  Deer. 


The  Fallow  Deer. 


The  Fallow  Deer  (C.  dama)  differs  from  the  stag  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  horns,  but  |g| 
other  respects  these  two  animals  are  nearly  the  same.     The  Fallow  Deer  is  found  in  nearl 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  a  slight  variation  of  color.     The  Roe  Buck  (C.  capreol 
was  formerly  common  in  England  and  Wales,  but  it  is  now  only  found  in  the  Highlands 
Scotland,  and  other  northern  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  the  smallest  of  the  European  deer,  el 
gant  in  its  form,  and  light  and  easy  in  its  movements.     It  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  st 
great  artifice  in  eluding  its  pursuers. 

The  Wild  Boar  {Sus  aper)  is  the  original  stock  of  the  varieties  of  the  hog.     He  is  nc 
black,  and  armed  with  formidable  tusks  in  each  jaw'.     He  will  not  attack  an  animal  if  uni 
voked.     The  hunting  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  dangerous  but  common  amusement,  in  the  cot 
where  he  is  found. 


tion,  been  here  carried  to  its  gieateti  refinement.  In 
England,  more  attention  haa  been  paid  to  the  subject  than 
•lae  where.  The  three  kinds  of  horses  best  known  in  that 
country,  are  the  Race  horse,  the  Hunter,  and  the  Carriage 
horse.  It  is  a  corione  circamstanoe,  that  in  the  mixture 
of  all  theae  races,  the  influence  of  the  Arab  blood  is  ob- 
servable.   The  Persian*  Baibary,  and  Turkish  horses,  are 


those  which  come  nearest  to  the  Arabian,  in  conforma 
and  qualities ;  and  the  Spanish  horses  long  enjoyed  j 
character  in  Europe,  probably  from  the  breed  bein 
up  by  the  intennizture  of  horses  from  Barbary .  Ixil 
are  numerous  varieties,  and  most  of  them  are  servic. 
animals.  The  other  European  races,  it  would  be  imf; 
ble  to  enumerate. 
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The  Lynx  {Felis  lynx)  is  very  commoD  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  its  fur  is  valuable  for  its  soft* 
ness  and  warrotfa.  It  is  a  long-lived,  destructive 
animal,  lives  by  hunting,  and  pursues  its  prey  te 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  Its  sight  is  remark* 
ably  acute,  and  it  sees  its  prey  at  a  great  distance. 
The  Wild-cat  (F.  catus)  exists  with  little  variety 
in  every  climate  of  Europe,  where  it  frequents 
the  mountainous  and  woody  regions,  living  in 
trees,  and  hunting  small  birds  and  animals.  It  is 
very  fierce,  and  defends  itself  with  great  spirit 
from  any  attack.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  tame  cat,  of  which  it  is  the  original  stock, 
and  its  fur  is  much  longer.  The  Weasel  (Mii«- 
WUd  Boar.  ^^^^   vulgaris)    is   very   common.      The    Stoat 

(«/!/.  erminea)  is  often  met  with  in  the  north- 
em  ports  of  Europe,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color  in  summer,  and  nearly  white  in  winter, 
irben  it  is  called  ermine.  It  is  then  much  sought  after  for  its  valuable  fur,  which  makes  a 
c4HisiderabIe  article  of  commerce.  It  resembles  the  weasel  in  its  habits  and  manners.  The 
Pine  Weasel  (M.  abietum)  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  living  in  large  forests,  and  feeding 
00  the  tops  and  seeds  of  pine  trees.  The  skins  of  these  animals  form  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  Marten  (JIf.  fagorum)  is  very  common,  and  lives  wholly  in  the  woods  and  feeds  on 
snttll  animals  and  birds.  The  Sable  {M.  zibellina)  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  fur,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  cold  regions  of  the  north.  It  lives  in  holes  in  tlie  earth  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  is  very  lively  and  active  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  Immense  numbers  of  them  are  taken  in 
Russia.  The  Polecat  {M.  putorius)  resembles  the  marten  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it 
in  having  a  most  offensive  smell.     The  Genet  {Genetta  vulgaris)  is  met  with  in  Turkey,  and 

Spain,  where  it  is  found  to  be  useful  in  destroying  rats, 

mice,  and  other  vermin.     It  yields  an  agreeable  perfume. 

The  Badger  (J\feles  vulgaris)  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 

climates  of  Europe,  but  does  not  exist  in  warm  countries. 

It  is  an  indolent  animal  and  sleeps  much,  and  feeds  only  io 

the  night.     It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  subsists  on 

roots,  fruits,  grass,  and  insects.     Its  skin  and  hair  are  usetf 

Genet.  for  various  purposes.     The  Glutton  or  Wolverene  (6ii/# 

f)  IS  found  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.     It  is  famous  for  its  gluttony  and  strength 

large  animals  by  fastening  itself  on  their  necks  ;  it  then  sucks  their  bleed  and  de- 

Hfs  tbe  flesh.     It  is  hunted  for  ks  skin^  which  is  very  valuable.  ^ 

The  Brown  Bear  (Ursus  Arctos)  is  found  in  almost  every  climate,  and  is  a  savage  and  solitary 

[^j-rt^^^-f^^ru,  animal,   living  in    inaccessible  preci 


pices,  and  unfrequented  places.  This 
animal  will  often  climb  trees  and  de- 
vour fruit  in  great  quantities.  It  climbs 
with  surprising  agility,  keeps  itself 
firm  on  the  branches  with  one  paw,, 
and,  with  the  other,  collects  the  fruit. 
It  is  remarkably  fond  of  honey,  which  it 
will  encounter  great  difficulties  to  ob 
tain.  Its  voice  is  a  deep  and  surly  growl, 
and  it  is  easily  irritated.  It  is  often 
tamed  and  taught  to  perform  various 
tricks.  The  Brown  Bear  is  very 
widely  diffused,  being  found  in  moun- 
tainous district*  from  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  as 
far  east  as  Kamtchatka.  Tbe  Lap^ 
landers  hold  it  in  great  veneration, 
and  caiy^4(be  dog  of  God,  and  among 
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the  Norwegians  toero 
has  long  been  a  prov- 
erb, that  it  has  the 
strength  of  10  men, 
and  the  sense  of  12 
They  never  presume 
to  call  it  by  its  own 
name,  lest  it  shbulc^ 
be  offended,  but  men-  . 
tjon  it  as  ''  the  old 
man  with  the  An 
cloak."  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  the 
North  American  Indi- 
ans seem  to  hold  the 
bear  in  the  same  re- 
spect, as  has  already 
been  stated,  under  the 
head  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  bear,  which 
figures  so  often  in  the 
accounts  of  the  old 
English  sports,  as  af- 
fording the  cruel  pastime  of  bear-bating,  and  as  being  taught  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people,  was  the  brown  bear.  Some  authors  have  thought,  that  there  was  another  species 
found  in  Europe,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Black  Bear  {Ursus  n%ger)j  but  this 
is  now  considered  to  have  been  a  mistake. 

The  White  or  Polar  Bear  ( U.  maritimus)  is  much  larger  than  the  Brown  Bear,  and  is  of 
a  yellowish  white  color.  It  inhabits  only  the  coldest  parts  of  the  globe,  and  sometimes  lives 
on  large  islands  of  ice.  It  feeds  on  the  carcasses  of  whales,  fish,  and  seals.  It  is  very 
ferocious,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  its  young. 

The  Fox  (^Vulpes  vulgaris)  is  spread  over  Europe,  and  everywhere  displays  the  same 
activity  and  cunning.  The  chase  of  the  fox  is  a  very  favorite  diversion  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  pursued  with  great  ardor.  The  Greyhound  Fox  is  found  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.     He  is  very  bold  and  wild  in  his  appearance.     The    Cur 

Fox  is  the  most  common  and  the  smallest 

species.     It   lurks  about  the  houses,    and 

steals  every  thing  within  its  reach.      It  is 

very  playful  and  familiar  when  tamed.      The 

Black  Fox  ( F.  argerUatus)  is  found  in  Rus- 

I  sia,  and  its  skin  is  esteemed  superior  to  the 

I  finest  sable.     The  Cross  Fox  ( F.  decuasa" 

I  tus)  is  found  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Europe, 

where  its  fur  is  very  valuable.    The  Arctic 

^  Fox  (F.  lagopus)  is  found  in 'the  frozen  re- 

fions  of  the  north,  and  is  of  a  whitish  color. 
t  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
lives  in  clefts  of  rocks. 

The  Wolf  (C.  lupus)  is  found  in  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world,  and  is 
very  common  in  Europe.  Its  appetite  fbi 
every  kind  of  animal  food  is  excessive,  and 
when  hungry  it  will  attack  all  sorts^  of  ani- 
mals ;  even  man  himself  has  sometimes  fallen  a  victim  to  its  rapacity.  The  Jackal  (C.  atireua) 
is  found  in  Greece.  It  goes  in  packs,  and  hunts  like  a  hound  in  fuU  cry.  It  destroys  poultry 
and  flocks,  and  carries  off  all  it  can  find.  It  also  seeks  for  dead  bodies,  and  deyouca  tl^m 
ft  bides  in  holes  during  the  day,  but  hunts  its  prey  in  the  night. 
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Emropean  Hare. 


Dogs.  Of  tnese  toere  are 
a  great  variety  in  Europe,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Shep 
herd's  Dog,  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  ;  the 
Cur  Dog,  the  Bull  Dog,  Mas- 
tiff, Ban  Doe,  Dalmatian  or 
Coach  Dog,  Irish  Greyhound, 
Grey-hound  Terrier,  Beagle, 
Harrier,  Fox-hound,  Old  Eng- 
lish Hound,  Blood -hound,  Eng- 
lish Setter,  Water  Spaniel, 
Springer,  Turnspit,  and  Pug 
Dog. 

The  Hare  (Lepus  timidus) 
is  a  harmless  and  inofiensive 
animal,  fearful  of  every  danger, 
but  provided  with  means  of  eluding  its  pur- 
suers by  its  great  swiftness.  It  is  much  hunt- 
ed by  man,  and  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  is 
seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  a  long  life.  It 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.     The  Al- 

f)ine  Hare  (L.  variabilis)  changes  in  winter 
irom  gray  to  white.  It  lives  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  very  playful  and  frolicksome. 
The  Rabbit  (L.  cuniculus)  though  it  resem- 
bles the  hare  in  appearance,  differs  from  it 
in  its  habits  and  propensities.  It  is  common 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  abounds  in 
Great  Britain,  where  its  skin  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats. 

Squirreh.     The  Gray  Squrrel   (Sciwrus 
Vulgaris)  is  common  in  the  northern  countries 
Its  tail  is  long  and  bushy.     It  makes  its 
Its  fur  is  very  valuable. 
It  is  o&an  ash  color, 


of  Europe,  and  changes  its  color  in  the  vrinter. 

nest  in  hollow  trees,  and  lays  up  stores  of  provisions  for  winter  use. 

The  Fat  Squirrel  is  found  in  France  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

and-  its  fur  is  very  soft.    The  Greater  Dormouse  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  inhere  it 

mfests  gardens,  and  lodges  in  holes  in  walls.     It  is  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 

The  Lesser  Dormouse  lives  in  woody  or  thick  hedges,  and  makes  its  nest  wjth  grass  or  dried 

leaves.     The  Flying  Squirrel  {S.  volans)  is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  ;  it 

sleeps  in  the  day,  but  is  extremely  active  at  night.     It  frequently  takes  leaps  of  twenty  or 

diirty  yards,  and  where  numbers  of  them  are  seen  at  a  time  leaping,  they  appear  like  leaves 

Mown  by  the  wind. 

Marmots.  The  Marmot  {•Srctomys  marmotta)  inhabits  the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps,  and 
ts  likewise  found  in  Poland.  It  lives  in  holes  formed  in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  There  are 
two  entrances  to  each,  and  the  chambers  to  which  they  lead  are  deep  and  spacious.  In  winter 
they  shut  themselves  up  by  stopping  up  the  entrance  to  their  holes,  roll  themselves  up  in  hay, 
and  lie  torpid  till  the  warm  season.  The  Lapland  Marmot  or  Leming  (Georychus)  are  found 
is  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  immense  numbers,  overspreading  large  tracts  of  country  io 
tbeir  march  from  one  place  to  another.  Neither  fire  nor  water  prevents  their  progress  ;  they 
^  straight  forwards^  swim  across  lakes  and  rivers,  and  overcome  every  obstacle,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Their  march  is  mostly  in  the  night.  They  rest  during  the  day,  and  devour  all  the 
kvbage  that  they  meet  with.     Foxes,  lynxes,  and  weasels  destroy  great  numbers  of  them. 

The  Hamster  {Cricetus  vulgaris)  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland.  It  is 
of  the  size  of  a  Isfirge  water  rat.  It  lives  m  the  ground,  where  it  lays  up  a  great  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  winter. 

The  Soulisk  (Spermaphilus  cUiUus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  larjie^t ;  it  is  found  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Volga,  and  burrows  m  the  ground.  The  Rat  (Mw  RMus)  is  of  two  kinds,  the  Black 
and  the  Brown  ;  the  last  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Norway  rat.  The  Water  Rat  (Jlrvi- 
cola  amphibius)  frequents  the  sides  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  where  it  burrows  and  forois 
Its  nest.  The  Muscovy  Mu^k  rat  is  a  native  of  Lapland  and  Russia,  where  it  frequents  tlie 
banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on  sn^all  fish.     It  has  a  strong  flavor  of  musk.  * 

The  Beaver  (Castor  fiber)  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Mouse  {Utiu 
musculus)  is  well  known  6v^  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  color. 
The  Long  and  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse  are  found  only  in  fields  and  gardens,  where  they  feed 
on  nuts,  corn,  and  acorns.  The  Mole  ( Talpa  Europea)  is  found  in  wet  and  soft  soil,  where 
it  burrow^  with  remarkable  quickness  with  its  broad  and  strong  paws.  It  is  very  injurious  to 
meadows  and  cultivated  grounds. 

.  The  Porcupine  (Hystrix  cristata)  resides  in  thickets  and  hedges,  and  lives  on  fruit,  worms, 

beetles,  and  insects  ;  it  conceals  itself  in 
the  day  and  feeds  during  the  night.  It 
is  provided  by  nature  with  a  spinous  ar- 
mor, which  secures  it  from  the  attacks 
of  all  tlie  smaller  beasts  of  prey. 

The  Otter  {Intra  vulgaris)  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.     The  Sea  Otter 
(L.  marina)  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.     Its  skin  is  of  great  value, 
and  is  of  a  beautiful,  shining,  black  color. 
The  Walrus  or  Sea  Horse  ( Trichecxis)  is 
found  in  the  northern  seas.  Great  herds  of 
them  are  sometimes  seen  together  on  the 
shore,  or  on  an  island  of  ice.     This  ani- 
mal is  hunted  for  its  teeth,  which  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  elephant  for  white- 
ness.    The  Seal  is  found  in  the  northern 
seas  of  Europe,  and  in  great  abundance 
or.  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.     It  swims  with  great  swiftness,  is  very  playful,  and  feeds  on  fish. 
13.  Birds.     In  the  following  enumeration  of  European  birds,  we  shall  only  name  those  that 
Sire  original  natives  of  the  country.     Among  those  which  are  domesticated  from  foreign   cli- 
mates, are  the  Turkey  of  America,  the  Peacock  and  domestic  cock  of  India,  and  the  Pintado 
of  Africa.     Of  those  which  live  in  a  partly  domestic  state,  "ind  are  of  foreign  origin,  are   the 
common  Pheasant  and  Golden  Pheasant. 
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Eagki.    The  Golden  ^Igb  {^quila  CkrysiBtos)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  abound 
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in  mrm  r^oos.  Tiie  Wbite-tailed  Eagle  inhabits  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Sea 
E^le  {Ekdicutus  albiciUa)  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  lives  on  fish.  The  Osprey  or  Bald 
Buzzard  (Pandion  Hnli<Biut)  is  scattered  over  Europe  from  Sweden  to  Greece.  The  Common 
Bazzard  {BtUeo  vulgari9)  is  well  known.  The  Honey  {Pemis  apivorus)  and  Moor  Buzzards 
{Cireui  centginosus)  frequent  the  northern  parts.  The  Kite  {Milvus  ictinus)  is  found  in  the 
oortbem  latitudes,  and  is  very  common  in  England. 

The  Goshawk  {^Hur  palumbanus)  is  found  in  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany.  Great 
use  was  formerly  made  of  this  bird  in  Falconry.  The  other  hawks  common  in  Europe,  are  the 
Kesiril  (Falco  tinnuneulus),  Merlin  (F.  cualon)^  Sparrow  Hawk  {Jlccipiter  fringillar%u9)y 
I^tfuner,  Peregrine  Falcon  {Falco  peregrintts)^  Hen  Harrier  (^Circus  cyaneus)^  and  Hobby 
(F.  itMiUeo).     The  Lammergeyer  {OypcRtus  barbatut)  is  often  seen  in  the  high  Alps. 


Peregritu  Falcon* 


Owls.  Many  species  of  Owl  (Strix)  are  known  in  Europe,  among  which  are  t^e  Great 
Eared  Owl,  Long  Eared  Owl,  Short  Eared  Owl,  White  or  Screech  Owl,  Tawney  Owl,  and 
Little  Off  I. 

The  Great  Ash-colored  Shrike  {Lanius  excubitor)  is  common  in  France  and  other  parts 
The  Red  Backed  Shrike  (L.  rufu$)  and  Wood  Chat  are  also  found  in  Europe.  The  Kaven 
[Camu  eorax)^  Carrion  Crow  {C,  corone)j  Hooded  Crow,  Rook  {C.fmgiugus)^  Jack  Daw 
(C.  ManeMa)y  Red  Legged  Crow,  Nut  Cracker  (JVWt/raga  caryoccUacteM),  Magpie  (Pica 
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eaudata)i  Jay  {Carrulus  glandarius)^  Chatterer,  Roller  (Coracioi  garrula)^  and   Starling 
{Stumw)^  are  spread  in  great  numbers  over  many  parts  of  Europe.     Many  species  of  Thrush 


Jack  Daw. 


European  Jay, 

(Turdus)  are  common,  as  the  Blackbird  or  Black  Ouzel,  Ring  Ouzel,  Missel  Thrush,  Wate. 
Ouzel  {Cinclus  aquaticus).  Fieldfare,  Throstle,  and  Redwing.     AH  these  are  sweet  singers. 

The  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus)  and  Wryneck  {Junx)  are  found  in  various  countries. 

There  are  many  species  of  Woodpecker  (PictM),  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Great  Black 
Woodpecker*  Oreen  Woodpecker,  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker,  and  Lesser  Spotted  Wood* 
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pecker.  The  Koofai^(Upupa)  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  and  is  universally  rnet 
with.  The  Creeper  {Certhia  famUi' 
aris)  and  Nuthatch  are  very  common. 

The  Wood  Grouse  or  Cock  of  the 
Woods  (Tetrao  urogallus)  is  a  fine 
bird,  found  in  the  high,  mountainous 
partjs  of  Europe,  where  it  lives  in  pine 
forests,  and  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 
fir-trees.  The  Black  Grouse  or  Black 
Cock  (T.  tetrix)j  Red  Grouse  or 
Moor  Cock  {Lagopus  Scoticut)^  and 
White  Grouse  or  Ptarmigan  (Lagopui 
mutu8)j  are  found,  like  the  preceding, 
in  high  wooded  situations.  The  Par- 
tridge {Perdix  cinerea)  and  Quail  (Co- 
tumix  dactylUonans)  are  universally 
difiused.  The  Corn  Crake  (Crex)  is 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  lives  among  the  long  grass,  and  sel- 
dom permits  itself  to  be  seen. 

The  Great  Bustard  {OtU  tarda)  is 
the  largest  of  the  European  birds,  be- 
ing almost  four  feet  long.  These  burds 
run  with  great  rapidity,  but  fly  with 
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df^culty.     They  are  sometimes  hunted  by  greyhounds,  which  is  said  to  be  exceUent  sport* 
They  are  rare  in  f^ngland,  but  more  common  in  the  middle  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Crossbill  (Loxia)^  Grosbeak  {Coccothraustes)y  Pine  Grosbeak,  Green  Grosbeak,  and 
Bulfinch  (Pyrrhula vulgaris)^  are  curious  and  beautiful  birds,  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
6>everal  kinds  of  Bunting  (Emberiza)  are  common,  as  the  Yellow  Bunting,  Black  Headed 
Bunting,  Snow  Bunting,  and  Tawney  Bunting.  Finches  {Fringilla)  are  very  common,  and 
distinguished  for  their  song.  The  principal  are  the  House  Sparrow,  Mountain  Sparrow, 
Chaffinch  (JP.  caihbs)^  Mountain  Finch,  Qold^nch,  Canary  Finch,  Linnet,  Siskin,  and  Hed 
Pole.  The  Larks  (•Slauda)  are  among^  the  sweetest  songsters,  and'  many  kinds  are  found. 
The*  principal  are  the  Sky  Lark  (•5.  Arvensis)^  Field  Lark,  Wood  Lark,  and  Tjt  Lark. 
The  Red  Wagtail  (Motacilla)^  Gray  Wagtail,  and  Yellow  Wagtail  {Budytes)^  are  numerous, 
vile  Pied   Fly  Catcher   {Muscicapa  luctuosa)  is   found   in  some  parts  of  Europe.      The 

Warblers  are  all  distinguished  for  their  powers  of  song. 
The  principal  are  the  Nightingale  (Curruca  lusciniajj  Red- 
breast (Erythaca  rubecula)^  Redstart  (Phanicura  nUicilla)^ 
Black  Cap  (C.  atracapilla)^  two  or  three  species  of  Wren 
(Troglodytes) J  the  Wheatear  {Saxicola  rubetra)^  and  Whin- 
chat  (S.  anarUhe).  There  are  several  species  of  the  Titmouse 
widely  diffused  over  Europe,  all  of  which  are  active  and 
sprightly.  The  Chimney  Swallow  {Hirundo  rustica)^  Martin 
(H,  urbica)^  Sand  Martin  (H.  riparia)^  and  Swiff  (Cvp*e/t«i 
Murar%u8)j  are  common  in  all  parts.  One  species  ql  Goat 
Sucker  (Coffrimulgus  Europaus)  is  common.  The  Wild 
Pigeon,  Rmg  Doire  {Columba  jio/um6i4^,*and  Turtle  Dove  (C.  Tiirtt«r),  are  very  generally 
diffused. 

The  Great  Plover  {(Edienemui)^  Peewit  (Vanellus)^  Golden  Plover  (C.  PluoiaKt)^  and 
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8a9d9»9Uo^, 


Swallow, 

Gray  Plover,  are  all  common,  and  valued 

for  their  flesh,  which  is  veiy  delicate.  The 

l^       J  vl^HH^II     Dotterel,  and  Kine   Dotterel,  Sanderling 

Am         ^        i    %|       \^^^^^^B     (*^'*^^^^^))    ^"d    Long    Legged    Plover, 

Jjm        JS  'F    u^^B^KKi     ^''^9"^"^   ibe  seacoasts  in  all  the  northern 

^^     ^         .^    -T    ifr^Wffll^^WIi     countries.     The  Oyster  Catcher  (/famoto- 

pu8  ostrahgiu)  is  the  constant  inhabitant  of 
the  sea  shores.  The  water  Crake  and  Water 
Rail  (Rallus)  are  found  in  the  northern 
countries.  The  King  Fisher  {Alctdo  hispi* 
da)  is  very  common,  and  frequents  streams 
of  water.  The  White  Spoonbill,  Crane 
{Grus  cinerea)y  and  While  Stork  {Ciconia 
alba),  are  found  in  different  parts.  Of 
Herons  (•Srdea),  there  are  several  kinds  ; 
as  the  Common  Heron,  Night  Heron,  and 
Egret  {•Srquatus).  The  Bittern  (Botaurus) 
and  Little  Bittern  are  also  common.  The 
Curlew  (JSTumenius)  and  Whimbrel 
(JV*.  phoiopus)  are  fcAind  on  the  sea 
shores  in  most  parts  t)f  Europe. 

To  the  preceding,  we  may  add 
the  following  enumeratio§  from  Be- 
wick, which  embraces  the  principal 
species,  viz.  of  the  Snipe  (Scolopax) 
kind,  five  species:  Woodcock,  Great 
Snipe,  Common  Snipe,  Judcock, 
and  Knot.  Of  theGodwit  (Limosa), 
eight  species:  Godwit,  Red  Godwit, 
Cinereous  Godwit,  Cambridge  God- 

f-, L4,-.^^j^-   -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^m    ^'^)    Lesser    Godwit,    Greenshank, 
''■^^^^^^^K^K^^^^^     Spotted  Redshank.     Of  the  ^and- 
;^^^^^^^^^^KKt/Vt^^^^M-     PJP^^  (Totanus),  fifteen  species,  viz. 

Rufl!'  Shore  Sandpiper,  Green  Sand- 
piper, Gambet,  Ash-colored,  Com- 
mon Brown,  Greenwich,  Black, 
Spotted,  Redlegged,  and  Red  Sand- 
pipers, Dunlin  (Tringa  variabilis) j 
Purr,  and  Little  Stint  (T.  minuta). 
Two  species  of  Turnstone  {Slrepsilasj.  One  species  of  Waterhen  {Gallinula  chloropus). 
Two  species  of  Coot  (jF\iK€a).     Two  species  of  Phalarope. . 

Of  dH  Grebe  (Podiceps),  seven  species,  viz.  Great  Crested,  Tippet,  Eared,  Dusky,  Red 
Peeked,  Little,  and  Black  Chin  Greoe.  One  tpecies  of  Avoset  (Recurvirostra  avocetta). 
if  ibe  Penguin,  five  species,  viz.  Great  Auk  (Jllca),  Razorbill,  Blackbilled  Auk,  Puflin, 
Ude  Auk.      or  the  Guillemot  (Uria),  four  species,   viz.  Guillemot,  Lesser,  Black,  and 
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Arctic  Gull. 


rock,  and   La  Grande   Mouette  blanche. 
Fulmar,  Shearwater,   and   Stormy  Petrel. 


Spotted  Guillemot.  Of  the  Diver  [Oh 
lymbus)^  seven  species,  viz.  Great  Nordi- 
ern  Diver,  Imber,  Lesser  Imber,  First 
and  Second  Speckled  Diver,  Red  and 
Black-throated  Diver.  Of  the  Tern 
{SUma)y  five  species,  viz.  Common  g 
Tern,  Lesser  Black,  Sandwich  Brown 
Tern,  &c.  Of  the  Gull  {Larui)j  thir- 
teen species,  viz.  Black-backed,  Her- 
ring, Winter,  Black-headed,  Black-toed, 
Common,  Brown-headed,  and  Arctic 
Gulls,  Kittiwake,  Skua,  Wagel,  Tsfc 
Of  the  Petrel  (Procellaria)  y  three  species,  vi«. 
Of  the  Mergus,  six  species,  viz.   Goosander, 
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Dkh  Diver, 
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Don  Diver,  Red-breasted  Mergansefi 
Smew,  Red-headed  Smew,  Lough- 
diver.  Of  the  Anas,  thirty  species, 
viz.  Wild  Swan  (Cygntu)^  Tame 
Swan,  Swan  Goose  {Jlnser)^  Canada 
Goose,  Egyptian  Goose,  Red-breast- 
ed Goose,  Gray  Lag,  Tame  Goose, 
While-fronted  Wild  Goose,  Bear 
Goose,  Bernacle,  Brent  Goose,  Eider 
Duck  (.Snaijy  Musk,  Velvet,  Tame, 
Hookbilled,  Scaup,  Bimaculated,  Fer- 
ruginous, Pintail,  Long-tailed,  and 
Tufted  Ducks,  Teal,  Garganey,  Mo- 
ri Hon,  Golden  Eye,  Pochard,  Wid- 
geon, Gad  wall,  Red-breasted  f?  hovel 
er,  Shovelefj  Shieldrake,  Mallard, 
and  Scoter.  Of  the  Pelican  (Pek- 
canus)^  four  species,  viz.  Corvorant 
or  Cormorant  J  Crested  Corvorant, 
Shag  and  Gannec. 


ConnoT&nt. 


Of  Reptiles  J  there  arc  very  few  species  in 
Europe.  Venomous  Serpents  are  rare.  Fish 
of  various  kinds  abound  upon  the  coast,  and 
in  the  rivers.     There  are  several,  as  the  So!e^ 

_  Turbot,  and  others,  particularly  valiied  for  the 

^^^P"^         mdgetm.  table,  which  are  not  found  m  America,  or  very 

Hk  rarely. 

IRHpipiitoion.^  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
vtmthitandmg  the  aecoracy  with  which  the  census  of  some  countries  has  been  taken .  for  we 


dp  not  possess  a  census  of  oooteniporary  surveys,  and  in  Turkey  tbe  population  can  only  be 
loosely  estimated  from  tbe  number  of  beartbs  paying  tax  to  the  Porte.  Tbe  populatioo-returns 
of  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Transylvania,  are  very  old.  In  ]787,  Zimmerman  estimated  tbe  pop- 
ulation of  Europe  at  144,000,000;  Make  Brun,  at  205,000,000;  Balbi,  in  1826,  stated  it  at 
227,000,000,  and  tbe  bestxecent  estimates  make  it,  at  present,  about  238,000,000  This  pop- 
ulation is  not  equally  concentrated  throughout  Europe.  Thus,  in  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  it  is  ia 
the  ratio  of  238  to  a  square  mile;  while  in  Iceland  and  Faroe  it  is  only  \\  ;  in  the  Nether- 
lands it  is  as  212,  in  Great  Britain  as  178,  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway  as  10  to  the  square  mile. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  south  of  Europe  is  more  populous  than  the  north,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent :  and  must  continue  so,  as  the  means  of  subsistence  are  procured  with  so  much  greater 
facility  in  the  countries  of  the  former,  than  in  those  of  the  latter.  The  climate  of  Norway  is 
quite  as  favorable  to  longevity  as  that  of  Lucca ;  but  tbe  one  comprehends  a  vast  tract  of  rug- 
gsd,  untillable  surface ;  tbe  other  is  a  garden  throughout. 

15.  Inhabitants,  The  inhabitants  of  Europe  belone  to  20  different  races,  but  5  of  these 
comprise  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  population.  I.  The  German  or  Teutonic  race  comprises  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  English,  and  a  part  of  the  Swiss;  these  people 
speak  Teutonic  dialects.  2.  The  Greco-Latin  race  comprises  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  Wala- 
chians,  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss.  3.  The  Scla- 
vonic race  embraces  the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Boheniians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Dal- 
matians, Bulgarians,  with  th^  Wends  of  Prussia,  the  Serbians  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Letter 
of  Russia,  &c.  These  three  races  are  the  most  numerous.  4.  To  the  Uralian  or  Finnic  race 
belong  the  Finns,  Laplanders,  Esthonians,  in  tbe  extreme  north,  and  some  smaller  tribes  ic 
Russia.  5.  The  Turkish  race  comprises  the  Ottoman  Turks  or  ruling  people  of  Turkey,  lb< 
Turcomans,  the  Magyai-s  or  Hungarians,  and  tbe  tribes  called  Tartars,  in  Russia. 

Beside  these  principal  races,  are  the  Biscay ans  of  Spain ;  the  Celts,  comprising  tbe  High 
landers  of  Scotland,  the  native  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Bretons  of  western  Finance;  ih< 
Samoiedes  ;  the  Mongols,  of  whom  the  only  tribe  are  theCalmucksof  Russia  ;  Jews  ;  Armenians 
Gypsies,  &c.  The  Gypsies,  called  Bohemians  in  France,  Gitanos  in  Spain,  and  Zigeuner  ii 
Germany,  are  a  roving  tribe,  supposed  to  be  originally  from  Hlndostan ;  they  are  scattered  i 
over  Europe,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  600,000  or  800,000.  They  live  sometimes  ii 
tents,  often  in  caves,  or  in  huts  half  under  ground,  and  covered  with  sods.  They  rarely  pursu 
any  regular  trade,  but  are  often  jugglers,  foriune-tellprs,  &c.  They  have  a  peculiar  language 
but  no  religion,  extepi  a  few  superbiitious  observances. 

16.  Religion.  There  are  three  great  monotheistical  systems  of  religious  belief  predominai 
in  Europe,  viz : 

(I .)  Christianity,  of  which  the  principal  seat  and  centre,  though  not  the  birth-place,  is  Eur-opi 
The  Christian  nations  in  Europe,  are  divided  into  three  leading  sedts,  viz.  1st.  The  Gre^ 
Catholic,  or  Eastern  Church,  which  prevails  in  Qreece,  part  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  in  Servii 
Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Russia,  &c.  2d.  The  Latin  or  Roman  Catbd 
Church,  of  which  the  Pope,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  Europe,  is  the  hegd.  This  crei 
.  is  predominant  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria,  the  halt  of  Germany  and  of  Switze 
land,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Ireland,  and  numbers  some  adherents  in  Great  Britain,  Holland 
and  Turkey.  3d.  The  Protestant  Church,  which  predominates,  under  different  creeds, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  a  part  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerlan 
This  faith  has  also  numerous  professors  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  France.  Its  princif 
branches  are  the  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed,  and  the  Fpiscopalian  Churcht 
(2.)  Mahometanism,  or  Islamism,  is  professed  by  the  Turks.  (3.)  The  Mosaic  or  Jewi 
religion.  There  are  about  2,500,000  Jews  scattered  throughout  Europe.  They  are  not  U 
erated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Norway.  In  the  Austrian  States  they  have  few  privileges. 
Great  Britain  their  situation  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  Russia  the  laws  relating  to  them  ha 
recently  become  very  intolerant.  In  the  States  of  the  German  confederation,  in  France,  Pn 
sia,  and  the  Low  Countries,  they  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens ;  but  in  Poland,  they  have  but 
cently  lost  their  privileges.  Tbe  Calmucks,  and  many  of  the  Samoiedes,  are  Pagans. 


Ptet0  of  Religions  in  Europe. 
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17.  Classes  of  Society.  In  almost  eveiy  European  state,  we  find  the  citizens  dirided  into 
htt  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  of  the  nobility,  which  exists  in  every  state,  with  the 
eiceptioD  of  Norway  and  the  Turkish  empire.  Nobility  is,  in  most  cases,  viewed  in  Europe 
as  an  hereditary  rank;  but  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  even,  in  some 
jostaaces,  purdiased  by  money.  The  clergy  form  the  second  class  of  the  community.  The 
third  is  that  of  the  citizens,  or  inhabitants  of  towns,  which,  in  most  countries,  enjoys  peculiar 
r«bts  and  privileges.  The  fourth  and  lowest  class  includes  the  peasants,  and  forms  the  mass 
of  the  population  in  every  country. 

18.  Mustry  and  Commerce.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nogaiens,  Lapponians,  and  Sa- 
moiedes;  in  Russia,  who  yet  lead  the  life  of  herdsmen  or  hunters,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
beea  permanently  located  for  many  centuries.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has,  therefore,  been 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  earth.  Husbandry  is  pursued  with  the  greatest 
industry,  in  the  British  empire,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Germany,  some  parts  of  Italy, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  agriculture  of  the  east  of  England,  and  Scotland,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  is  most  distinguished  ;  although 
Rossia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  whose  agriculture  is  not  nearly  so  advanced,  are  the  granaries 
of  Europe.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is,  in  some  countries,  pursued  only  in  connexion  with  agri- 
cdture;  in  the  mountainous  districts  alone,  it  forms  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry.  The 
coltivation  of  fruits  belongs  to  the  temperate  districts,  particularly  France  and  Germany ;  but  the 
Bner  fruits  can  only  be  extensively  reared  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufacture 
of  wine  is  noost  considerable  in  France,  the  south  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
aad  the  Turkish  empire.  The  finest  kinds  are  produced  in  Tokay,  upon  the  Chalk  Hills  of 
Champagne,  the  Gold  Hills  of  Burgundy,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Garonne,  in  Spain,  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and  some* islands  of  the  £gean  Sea.  The  dlive 
heloogs  to  the  wanner  regions,  particularly  Apulia,  Atino,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  of  Terra 
df  Laroro,  and  Spain  ;  the  other  vegetable  oils  are  produced  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
The  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  also  peculiar  to  warmer  climates,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Lom- 
fardj.  The  cultivation  of  forests  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  most  countries,  and  in  many,  a 
rtrj  sensible  want  of  wood  begins  to  be  felt,  although  Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  well-stocked 
with  wood.*  Fishing  is  peculiarly  important  to  the  coast-nations  of  Europe,  who  take  her- 
ring!, timoies,  anchovies,  mackerels,  and  various  other  species  of  fish,  from  the  surrounding 
sets.  Hunting  fonns  a  principal  occupation  only  to  a  few  small  tribes  in  Russia.  Mining  is 
conducted  with  great  skill  in  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Sweden. 

European  industry  is  rivalled  by  no  other  part  of  the  world,  either  in  the  diversity  or  the 
extent  of  its  productions,  although  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  cultivated  some  branches  of 
nibr  many  thousand  years.  Europe  not  only  manufactures  its  own  raw  produce,  but  also 
ibt  of  almost  every  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  principal  seats  of  European  industry  are 
CrtiiBritain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  best  woolen 
mdcs  are  made  in  England  and  France  ;  cotton,  in  England,  Saxony,  and  France  ;  linen,  in 
OftfBiany  ;  lace,  in  Brabant ;  silks,  in  France  ;  paper,  in  Holland  and  Switzerland  ;  leather, 
*B  Turkey  and  Russia  ;  china,  in  Germany  ;  earthen-ware,  in  England  and  France  ;  glass,  in 
Bohemia  and  England  ;  hardwares,  in  England  ;  bijouteries,  in  France  and  England  ;  milli- 
aeriesjin  France  ;  straw-hats,  in  Italy  ;  and  jewelry-work,  in  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Europe  is  carried  on  in  all  countries  with  considerable  animation, 
Md  is  facilitated  by  well-constructed  highroads  and  canals,  which  are  particularly  good  in  the 
British  empire,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Lombardy,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  British, 
French,  Danes,  Netherlanders,  Swedes,  Hanseates,  Ragusans,  and  Hydriots,  are  most  d's- 
ttn^uished  in  maritime  commerce.  But  no  nation  can  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  Great 
Bwain,  whose  fleets  are  in  every  sea,  and  colonies  in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth.  Asa 
fwdnim  of  exchange,  all  European  stales  coin  money.     Many  states  likewise  support  a  paper 

*  Europe  W9$.  doabUess  covered  with  primitive  forests,  ests,  for  fael,  less  necessary.    Greater  attention  is  paid  to 

^vioof  to  its  bein^  populated  from  Asia.    These  forests  the  growth  of  wood  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  than  in 

^■Tpeaivd  before  the  gradaal  advance  of  the  original  No-  Italy  and  France.    Aastria  is  covered  with  forests.    Mo 

Wijbtribgs,  from  noitbeast  to  southwest.     France  was  ravia  is  well- wooded ;  Bohemia  less  so.    Hungary  1^ 

PBttf  wen  cleared  of  forests  in  A.  D.  950,  though  they  much  wood ;  and  Transylvania  possesses  it  in  abundance. 

^M  a  much  longer  time  in  Germany.    Mountainous  But  the  best  wood  for  ship-buildiup;  is  flirnished  by  Russia, 

Is  pmerve  \um  forests  longest,  on  account  of  the  Norway  and  Sweden.    Britain  affords  some  noble  timber, 

llj  of  transportation.    The  mildness  of  the  clinlate  but  in  small  quantity. 


■  Sfiia  and  Turkey,  renders  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
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currencj,  toe  imaginary  value  of  which  is  maintained  upon  public  credit.  A  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  money  has  been  coined  in  Europa  ;  but  the  ready  money  in  circulation  can  scarcely 
exceed  1,000  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  circulation  in  Germany  and 
France. 

19.  Political  Divisions.^    Europe  comprises  4  empires  :  Austria,  Russia,  France  andTu^ 


*  Suues  of  Europe,  wkh  the  Form  of  Gavemmmt,  Sqyare  MUes,  and  PopubUtan  in  1840. 

■ 


eutM  ud  Tlllat. 


Andorra,  Renublic,     - 
•Anhali-Bernberg,  DiieAy, 
*Anhalt-Cotben,        do, 
^Anhalt-Dessau,        do. 
*  Austria,  Emnire, 
•Baden,  Gr,  Duchy,     - 
"Bavaria,  Kingdom,     - 
Belgium,        do. 
*Breaien,  Free  City,    - 
'Brunswick,  Duchy,    - 

Church,  Sutes  of.  Popedom^ 

Cracow,  RmuUie, 
(Denmark,  Kingdom, 

France,  Empire, 

Frankfort,  Free  City,  • 
Great  Britain,  Kingdom, 
Greece,  do.    - 

"Hamburg,  Free  City,  - 
"Hanover,  Kingdom,  - 
"Hesse-CaMel,  EUctoraU, 
'Heme-Darmstadt,  Gr.  Duchy, 
"Hesfe-Homberff,  Landgraviate, 
"Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  Principality, 
"Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,    do. 

Holland,  with  Laxemburg, 

Ionian  Islands,  RanMxc,    - 

Kniphaasen,  Lordehip, 
"Uchtenstein,  PrindvoUty, 
*Lippe-Detmold,      oo. 
"Lubeck,  Free  City,    - 

Lucca,  Duchy,  .        -        • 
"Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  Gr,  Duchy, 
"Mecklenberg-StreliU,  do. 

Modena  and  Massa,  Duchy, 

Monaco,  Principality, 
"Nassau,  Duchy, 
"Oldenberg,  Gr.  Duchy,      • 

Parma,  Duchy,  ... 

Porto^l,  jKtRf dom,  • 
"Prussia,         ao.        '       ' 
"Reus,  PrincipaUUes  of, 
tRussia,  Empire, 

San  Marino,  RqmhUc, 

Sardinia,  Kingdom,    - 
"Saxony,        &.         -         - 
*Saxe-Altenburg,  Duchy,    - 
"Saxe-Cobarg  and  Gotha,  do. 
"Saxe-Meinlngen-Hildburghaoflen,  do, 
"Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  do. 
"Schwartzborg,  Principality  of, 
*Schauenbarg-Lippe,  Princ^tal 

Sicilies,  The  Two,  Kingdom, 

Spain,  do, 

Sweden  and  Norway,  do. 

Switzerland,  R^mtbe, 
{Turkey,  Empire, 

Tuscany,  Gr.  Duchy, 
"WaldedE,  PrimeyaSty, 
*Wartembaig,  Kingdom,    • 


Fornn  of  GovsniiiMBt* 


With  two  syndics,  and  a  council, 
Stales  having  limited  powers, 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Absolute  monarchy,  except  Hungary,  Ac, 
Limited  soyereignty ;  —  two  ohamben, 
Limited  monarchy ;  —  two  chambers, 

Do.  do. 

Republic ; — senate  and  convention, 
Limited  sovereignty ;  —  one  chamber, 
Absolute  elective  sovereignty, 
Senate  and  chamber  of  representatives, 
Absolute  monarchy  ;  —  with  provincial  states. 
Absolute  monarchy. 
Republic ;  —  senate  and  legislative  body. 
Limited  monarchy ;  —  lords  and  commons, 
Absolute  monarchy. 

Republic ;  —  senate  and  common  council, 
Limited  monarchy ;  —  two  chambers. 
Limited  sovereignty ; — one  chamber. 
Limited  soverei^ty ;  two  chambers, 
Absolute  soyereignty, 
Limited ; — one  cnamber, 

Do.  do. 

Limited  monarchy ; — two  chambers. 
Under  British  protection  ;  —  council  and  chamber, 
Absolute, 
Limited  monarchy ;  —  with  one  chamber, 

Do.  do. 

Republic ;  —  senate  and  common  council, 
Limited  sovereignty ;  —  with  one  chamber, 
Limited  monarchy ;  —  with  one  chamber, 

Do.  do. 

Absolute  soyereignty, 

Do.  do. 

Limited  sovereignty ;  —  two  chambers, 
Absolute  sovereignty, 

Do.         do. 
Limited  monarchy ;  —  one  chamber  of  represen. 
Absolute  monarchy; — provincial  states, 
Limited  soyereignty ;  —  one  chamber, 
Absolute  monaroby. 
Senate  and  council  of  ancients. 
Absolute  monarehy, 
Limited  monarehy ;  —  two  chambers, 
Limited  monarehy ;  —  one  chamber, 

Do.  do. 

Limited  monarehy  * — one  chamber, 
Limited  monarchy ; — one  cbamberi 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Limited  monarehy :  —  with  a  oooncil, 
Limited  monarehy ;  —  with  a  kgialatore. 
Limited  mon. ;  —  with  a  diet  and  storthing, 
Confederation  of  republics ;  —  a  diet, 
Absolute  monarehy. 
Absolute  soyereignty. 
Limited  soyereicnty ;— one  chamber. 
Limited  monareny ;  ^  two  chamben, 

Total, 


flt.llUea 


190 

336 

310 

337 

255,226 

5.712 

28,435 

12,66<) 

07 

1,625 

17,048 

490 

59,702 

202,125 

91 

116,700 

i6;aoo 

149 

14,600 

4,386 

3,198 

154 

136 

383 

998 

17 

52 

432 

142 

410 

4,701 

1,094 

8,073 

50 

1,736 

2,470 

2,184 

34,500 

106,302 

588 

2»041|809 

21 

28,830 

5,705 

491 

790 

880 

1,403 

756 

205 

41,521 

176,480 

284,530 

17,208 

183,140 

8,302 

455 

7,566 


3,70e,8nfe3<884jijlj 


*  Member  of  the  Confederation  of  Germany. 

The  Omtinental  part,  21,472  sq.  miles.  2,040,000  inhabitanU ;  the  JtUmdo,  38,290  aq.  mUes,  57^  inhabitanti. 
X  Including  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  47,670  square  miles,  and  4,100,000  inhabitants, 
4  Inclnding  WaUachit,  Moldayia,  and  Seryia. 
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hsf'f  1  elective  ecdesmsiieal  monarcby,  the  Pajpal  state;  16  kingdoms:  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Hanover,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Wurtemberg, 
Bararia,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  7  grand-duchies,  Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Saxe- Weimar,  Meclenberg-Schwerin,  Meclenberg-Slrelitz,  Oldenburg,  and 
Tuscany ;  1  electorate,  Hesse-Cassel,  the  sovereign  of  which,  though  styled  grand-duke  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  retains  his  former  title  of  elector;  9  duchies;  10  principalities;  1  land- 
gnfiate,  Hesse-Homberg ;  7  Republics,  including  the  Swiss  cantons  as  one.  The  last  mentioned 
ire  JDosHy  based  on  aristocratical  principles.  Of  the  other  states  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
regard  to  government  they  are  monarchies,  bearing  different  designations,  merely  in  reference  to 
their  titles  of  the  respective  sovereigns.  There  are  several  provinces  or  districts,  styled  king- 
doms or  principalities,  but  not  independent  states ;  as  the  principality  of  Wales,  forming  part  of 
the  British  monarchy;  that  of  Poland,  in  the  Russian  empire;  of  Hungary,  in  the  Anstrian 
empire  &c. 


Ji  Map  of  a  Part  of  Europe  j  Asia^  and  Africa^  in  Ancient  Times, 

20.  History,  The  earliest  historical  notices,  which  we  have  of  Europe,  are  derived  from 
ik traditions  of  the  Greeks,  and  relate  to  the  settlement  of  various  colonies  from  Asia  and' 
l^pt  on  the  southeastern  coasts.  These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  between  12  and 
15  boodred  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  fable  of  Europa,  a  Phoenician  princess, 
&ein  whom  the  name  of  this  quarter  of  the  world  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  is  no  doubt 
bnded  on  fact.  The  Cehs  seem,  at  this  time,  to  have  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
tid  to  have  been  gradually  driven  westward  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scla- 
wwic  races,  until  they  have  become  nearly  extirpated.  The  Phoenicians,  at  an  early  period, 
tiplored  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed  out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the 
Auutic  shores,  to  Britain,  and  probably  even  reached  Denmark.  The  Greeks  afterwards 
fclowed  in  their  course,  and  penetrated  to  the  Baltic  and  Ae  coasts  of  Norway.  Under 
Akxander,  that  brilliant  people  conquered  a  great  part  of  Asia  in  the  fourth  century  before 
<tt  era,  but  the  Romans  were  the  first  to  found  a  great  European  empire.  From  the  Clyde 
to  dv  HeQeapont,  all  southern  Europe  obeyed  their  imperial  decrees.    . 
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Eddystona  Ughthause. 


both  to  the  north  and  south  Tbi 
western  shores  of  the  British  Islands 
are  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
120,000  square  miles. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  lies  oi 
the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  ex 
tends  from  60^  to  68°  3Qf  N.  latitude 
and  from  2°  E.  to  6°  W.  longitude 
The  island  is  580  miles  long  from  nortl 
to  south,  and  270  wide  at  the  broad 
est  part,  which  is  along  the  south 
em  coast.  It  is  very  narrow  in  somi 
of  the  northern  parts.  Its  who! 
area  is  estimated  at  88,800  squar 
miles.  Ireland  is  a  little  more  tha 
one  third  of  that  area,  and  is  dc 
scribed  separately. 


The  Anglo-Norman  Islands  lie  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  are  a  remnant  of  the  Brilia 
dominion  over  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Normandy.  They  are  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Bark,  an 
Alderney.  The  largest  is  about  12  miles  in  length.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  covered  iril 
orchards,  and  the  latter  has  produced  24,000  hogsheads  of  cider  in  a  year.  The  town  of  S 
Helier,  in  this  island,  contains  7,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  all  the  islands  is  aboi 
50,000.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  great  political  liberty,  and  their  laws  are  based  upon  tl 
ancient  Norman  customs,  but  an  appeal  lies  from  their  courts  to  the  king  in  council.  The 
language  is  French,  and  no  act  of  parliament  is  binding  upon  them  until  sanctioned  by  the 
magistrates.  They  are  exempt  from  naval  and  military  service,  and  their  commerce  is  tu 
shackled ;  the  free  port  of  St.  Helier  allows  them  an  open  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Gre 
Britain,  even  during  war.  The  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides,  belong  to  Scotland,  ai 
will  be  described  under  that  head. 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Totals 


Extent  and  Population  of  the  Principal  Divisions. 

8q.  miles. 

50,210 

8,125  .                    •         •          . 

29,787  .         •         .         • 

31,200 


Pop.  1830. 

13,089,338 

805,236 

2,365,807 

7,784,536 

24,044,917 


•  •        ll*l,o<»2  •  •  •  • 

For  popolation  ia  1841  and  1851  see  Sopplement. 
2.  .SgricuUure.  In  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  England,  agrioi 
lure  is  carried  on  according  to  the  most  improved  and  scientific  processes,  whether  original 
in  the  country,  or  borrowed  from  abroad.  The  best  breeds  of  caide  have  been  assiduous 
selected,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  t 
land  has  been  industriously  and  skilfully  trogted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  most  intelligc 
husbandry. 


Jlgricxdtwal  Statistics  of  the  BriHsh  Empire.  1831. 


England 
WiSes 
8coUand 
Ireland 


Persant  employed  in  Agriculture. 

Familief .       Occupiers   Occup.  not   Laborers, 
emp.Lab. 
141,460 
19,728 

»,887 
96^ 


761,348 
73,196 


884,339 


emp.  Lab. 

94,883 

19,966 

53,966 

564,274 


744,407 
55,468 
87,992 

564,441 


Engrland  and  Wales 

ScoUand 

Ireland 


Distribution  of  Land, 

CuliiTated 
Acres. 


8,750,000 

5,043,450 

14,603,473 


Not  enlti^vi 

8,000, 

13,900, 

5,340 


Totals      1,845,473         282,414         733,089      1,451,608 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  is  estimated  to  be  about  990  miUi 
of  dollars,  of  which  England  and  Wales  yield  about  650  millions,  Scotland  about  1 1 5  millics 
and  Ireland  the  remainder. 


CHEAT  BBITAIN  AND  ISGI.AND. 


Horses  • 

Homed  Cattle 
Sheep 


^l\Amber  of  Domestic  Cattle. 

Great  Britain. 

1,500,000 

5,220,000 

•       40,000,000 


Ireland. 

unknown 

(( 

2,000,000 


3.  Mines  and  Manufactures,  The  unrivaled  prosperitj  and  extent  of  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  are  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  abundant  supply  of  coal,  iron,  limestone, 
salt,  lead,  copper,  and  tin,  which  different  parts  of  the  country  afford.  Coal,  indeed,  is  the 
food,  as  iron  is  the  muscle,  of  her  vast  manufacturing  industry  ;  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
surpassed  m  the  variety,  amount,  beauty,  richness,  and  value  of  its  products,  in  the  ingenuity 
and  perfection  of  its  processes,  and  in  the  skill,  method,  promptitude,  and  energy  displayed 
in  the  management  of  its  gigantic  machinery. 


Artnaud  Prodmeeaf  Mmtt,  1838. 


Coal 


9di 


Total,  flwfaidiiig  f ariooa  other  artiolea 


TOIM. 

Value. 

26,200,000 

♦  60,000,000 

800,000 

30,000,000 

4,500 

1,600,000 

13,300 

6,000,000 

60,000 

5,000,000 

bOOfiOO 

2,000,000 

artiolea 

(100,000,000 

Anmud  Produce  qf  Manufaetures, 
Woolens         .'  .       (100,000,000 


CotUma 

Lioen 

Silk 

Hardware 

Leather  and  article* 

Earthen  Ware 

Glaaa 

Paper 

Hats  and  Caps 


166,000,000 
40,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
13,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,500,000 
12,000,000 


Petsons  enun 

400,000 

900,000 

300,000 

208,000 

300,000 

235,000 

60,000 

60,000 

30,000 

20,000 


The  other  principal  items  of  manufacture  are  beer,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  refined  sugar, 
fisniture,  starch,  dye  stufis,  &c. 

^  4.  Commerce.  History  has  nothing  to  show,  either  among  the  commercial  people  of  an- 
tiquity, or  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  modern  times,  that  can  compare  with  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  commercial  operations  of  the  British  people.  Carrying  on,  probably,  the  richest  and 
most  active  home  trade  of  any  nation ;  seeking,  from  foreign  parts,  the  various  materials 
of  their  innumerable  manufactures  ;  distributing  over  all  the  world  the  surplus  products  of 
dieir  industry  ;  covering  all  seas  with  their  merchantmen,  and  ruling  all  by  their  vast  fleet, 
and  admirably  chosen  military  and  mercantile  posts,  they  have  expanded  their  commercial 
activity  even  beyond  the  limits  of  their  mighty  political  sway.  The  annual  value  of  the 
inmorts  is  about  250  million  dollars  ;  of  exports  270  millions  ;  of  this  last  sum,  above  200 
fluffioDS  are  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures.  The  following  table  shows  the  countries 
10  which  the  value  of  the  exports  is  greatest.    They  are  for  the  year  1838. 


United  Stntee 

$50,000,000 

Holland 

•          • 

12,000,000 

Britiali  American  Coloniea 

25,000,000 

Italj,  &c. 

• 

15,000,000 

GennaBT 

.        22,000,00 

Brailil 

•           • 

13,000,000 

iMtbdUand  China 

20/)00,000 

Prindptd  ArticUs  Exported, 

Skipping  qfthe  UnUed  ISngdom  h 

11837 

Cettooa  and  Cotton  Tarn 

-  $96,000,000 

Weolene       .... 

22,000,000 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

Aflen* 

Linen 

-      10,000,000 

England             14,998 

1,821,994 

105,075 

Iran  and  Steel 

10,000,000 

Scotland               3,244 

334,870 

24,292 

Hardware  a#d  Catlety 

-        8,000,000 

Norman  blea          335 

30,387 

2,843 

Eartlienware 

2,800,000 

Man                        265 

6.907 

1,387 

Silks                    ... 

-        4,000,000 

Ireland                 1,694 

139,363 

9,8© 

Kefined  Sugar 

3,000,000 

Colonies               5,501 

457,497 

30,044 

H^etdHfaeiy  and  Milleneiy 

.        2,800,000 
2,500,000 

Totals         26,037 

2,791,018 

175,306 

ttate                 ... 

2,500,000 

Mmm  and  Copper  Mana&etures 

5)000,000 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  distinguished  statistical  writer  to  estimate  the  whole  ani- 
nate  and  inanimate  power  applied  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  in  France 
lad  Great  Britain  ;  converting  the  animal  power,  or  that  exercised  by  beasts  of  burden  and 
faft,  and  the  inanimate  power,  or  that  derived  from  machinery,  into  their  equivalent  human 
fiver,  or  that  exercised  by  effective  laborers,  he  gives  the  following  results  : 
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In  France. 
Human  power 
Horses 

Oxen  and  cows 
Asses 


In  Gfett  Britain. 
Human  power 
Horses 
Oxen,  cows,  &c. 


Power  applied  to  ^grictiUure. 

21,056,667  equivalent  to  8,406,038  effectire  laborers, 
1,600,000  "         11,200,000         «  « 

6,973,000  "         17,432,000 


240,000 


a 


Total, 


240,000 
37,278,038 


Total  of  Great  Britain 
Add  for  Ireland 


5,000,000  equivalent  to  2,132,446 
1,250,000  "  8,750,000 

5,500,000  ''         13,750,000 

24,632,446 
-       7,455,701 


32,088,147 

Taking  the  whole  force  in  each  country  and  comparing  it  with  the  human  force,  we  find  th 
proportion  in  Great  Britain  to  be  as  12  to  1,  and  in  France  less  than  5  to  1  ;  that  is,  ti^ 
agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  have  created  and  applied  a  force  twelve  times  greater  dian  Urn 
own  corporeal  force  by  the  use  they  make  of  domestic  animals,  while  the  addition  so  iPtd< 
m  France,  does  not  amount  to  five  times  their  own. 


Power  applied  to  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 


Animate  foroe 

Milli.&c.       - 

Wind-miUi 

Wind  and  Navigation 

Steam-enginea 

Total 


France, 
6,303,019 
1^,000 


men*power. 


3,000,000 
480,000 

11,536,352 


:r 


Add  for  Ireland 


Great  Britmn. 
7i275,497  men-power 
1,200,000  *• 

240,000  « 

12,000,000  " 

6,400,000  *" 


27,115,497 
1,002,667 


28,118,164 

In  France,  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate  force  applied  to  commerce  and  manufactura 
it  only  about  double  that  pf  the  laborers  themselves,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  whole  force  « 
employed  is  about  four  times  that  of  the  actual  human  force.  The  whole  power  so  creaw 
m  Great  Britain,  in  all  branches  of  industry,  is  equivalent  to  about  45,000,000  men-powar 
in  France  to  about  35,000,000  men-pow^r.  ^ 

5.  Government.  These  islands  are  undef  one  government.  The  peculiarities  of  ead 
livision  are  pointed  out  under  their  respective  heads.  The  Parliament  of  England,  or  as 
■s  now  called,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  the  sole  legislative  body.  The  form  of  govefl 
nent  combines,  according  to  theory,  the  three  principles  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  A 
necracy.  The  powers  of  the  king,  as  described  in  the  chapter  upon  England,  apply  to  dl 
ivbole  empire.  The  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament,  depends  on  the  laws  for  eaC 
particular  part  of  the  kingdom.* 

receive  £777,5i56  per  annam.  ^This  is  dtclarive  of  ed 
nial  pensioM,  grants,  allowances,  half  pay,  and  soperN 
nuations  for  civil,  military,  and  naval  services.  Pco*iJJ 
are  ^nted  for  idl  sorts  of  service.  Almost  eveiy  ■! 
public  functionary  on  retiring  from  office  enioys  a  f^ 
sion  from  £4,000  downward.  The  Duke  of  welling 
has  received  successively  under  the  title  of  '* national 
wards"  the  sum  of  £700,000.  He  had,  while  pre«! 
£13,140  yearly.  Lord  Maryborough,  his  broibeCi. 
master  of  the  hounds,  had  £3,000.  Lord  Cowley,  •! 
Marquis  Wellesley,  also  broUiers,  had  £12,000  m 
£4,000.  A  natural  son  of  Uie  last,  £1,200.  Anolli 
brother  in  the  church,  £7,000.  I^y  HorniDfloij 
cousin,  £  1 ,000.  Lady  Anna  Smith,  a  sister,  £800.  1 
husband,  £1,200.  Lord  Burghersh,  a  nephew,  £iM 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  a  nephew,  £2,000.  Sir  Cnl 
'Bagot,a  nephew,  £12,000.  Thus  the  whole  fkanSf 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  received  £62,000  annoaUf . 


*  Sineeures,  These  are  offices  without  employment, 
but  with  salaries.  The^  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  em- 
ployments fallen  into  disuse,  as  the  chief  justices  in  Eyre, 
who  enjoy  salaries  of  £  4,566 ;  the  Vice-Admiral  of  Got- 
land ;  the  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seals  of  Scotland ;  and 
Chancellor  ana  Justice-General  of  Scotland  ;  the  keeper 
of  the  Signet  in  Ireland ;  all  which  have  salaries  of  1,500 
to  bfiOO  pounds.  The  master  of  the  hawks  in  the  royal 
household  has  £1,500.  In  the  second  place  are  the  offi- 
ces, with  salaries  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  employ- 
ments, and  in  which  the  duties  are  wholly  discharged  by 
deputies.  Some  of  these  exceed  £10,000.  Some  are 
nominal  duties  of  a  menial  nature.  A  right  honorable 
lady,  a  Baroness,  has  held  the  office  of  sweiper  of  the 
MaU  in  the  Park.  Noble  lords  hold  the  offices  of  wine- 
tasters,  store -keepers,  packers,  craners,  &c.  The  sine- 
cures amount  in  the  whole  to  £366,555. 

Peimona,  &c     There  are  about  1,500  pensioiieiB,  who 
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&  Rakb  and  Orders,  The  dtled  nobles  consist  of  dakes,  nHurquises,  earls,  visoeunts,  and 
hKiQS,  called  peers.  There  is  also  an  heieditaiy  order  of  baronets.  Only  the  peers  of  England, 
of  (beat  Britain  and  of  the  United  Kmgdom  enjoy  the  right,  of  sitting  in  parliament  The 
Sooicb  aod  Irish  peers  constitute  a  separate  and  interior  order,  and  are  represented  io  the  House 
of  Lords,  those  of  Scotland  by  sixteen,  those  of  Ireland  by  twenty  eight  representative  peers, 
cboieD  from  among  their  numlier.  The  whole  number  of  peers  sitting  in  parliament,  including 
tbifty  bishops,  is  about  450.  But  even  more  powerful  than  the  titled  nobility  is  the  great  body 
of  hnded  gentry,  including  individuals  ftr  superior  in  w^th  to  the  greater  number  of  the  lords, 
aod  io  the  aggregate,  much  richer  than  the  titled  nobles.  The  merchants  and  manufiM)turers 
oootdtute  a  third  class,  which  grows  more  powerful  every  day. 

7.  Amy  and  Neunf.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  the  British  army  including  subsidiary 
tPDops,  eiceeded  a  million  of  men.  This  embraced  the  army  in  India,  the  local  militia,  volun- 
teen,  &c.  The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain,  including  their  Indian  army  amount  to  about 
SOO,000  men.  The  only  means  employed  for  raising  Uie  regular  troops  is  that  of  voluntary 
nlismieDt.  But  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  militia,  coinprising  all  able  bodied  men 
between  18  and  45,  are  drafted  by  ballot.  The  marine  force  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  last 
nt  wid)  France,  included  more  than  1,000  vessels,  manned  by  184,000  seamen.  This  force 
bomch  reduced,  and  there  are  now  about  200  ships  in  commission.  Sailors  are  enlisted  like 
soldiers ;  but  during  war,  when  seamen  are  in  high  demand,  the  odious  press-gang  is  resorted 
to;  that  is,  sailors  are  taken  by  force,  in  the  streets,  and  from  on  board  merchant  ships,  and 
compeDed  to  serve  on  board  the  men  of  war.     The  royal  navy  employs  about  30,000  men. 

8.  Rutenue.  The  revenues  of  Great  Britain  are  immense.  The  first  source  of  income  is 
die  customs,  which  yield  about  75  million  dollars.  The  second  is  the  excise,  or  duties  upon 
die  btemal  consumption  of  various  articles,  as  tea,  beer,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  &c.  These 
pHNioce  about  the  same  sum.  Next  are  stamps,  and  taxes  of  various  sorts,,  the  poundage  on 
posioos,  salaries,  &c.,  with  the  post  office,  all  of  which  yield  about  90,000,000.  The  total 
reremie  amounts  to  about  220,000,000  dollars.     The  greatest  sum  ever  raised  in  a  single  year, 

The  foregoing  statements  are  for  1840. 

1833.  Frindpal  Items  qf  Enenditm, 

Charge  of  collecting  Revenae  .  j5S,a60,000 

Public  Debt  (Intereflt,  paymento,  &c.)  39,300^ 

Civil  List  (Queen  390,000,    Royal  ftmilj 

280,000,  Annuities,  Ac.) 
JosUce 


WIS  in  1813 ;  this  was  470,000,000  dollars 

183a 


16,073,299 


Frmchal  Heads  of  Revenue. 
£23,951,719 
Eaam  (tm^tem  608,5001., on  malt 5,700,000, 
«  Map  SeO^OOQi  on  qtirits  5,485,880, 
Ac)  .... 

Anpi  (on   deeds     1,022,000,   on   wills 

LiidTaaes       .... 
*«gtil  Taxes  (on  windows,  i;254, 000,  ser- 
TantB,     horses,     carriages, 

ft-Ofiee       "^^'^  •  • 


7,350,000 
1,200,000 


2,721,500 

2,350,000 

500,000 


Diplomatic 
Army 
Navj       . 
Ordnance 
Miseellansom 


1,790,000 
1,39(5,000 
316,000 
6,520,000 
4,750,000 
1,444,000 
3,800,000 


N.  B.  A  poimd  sterling  is  $4,80. 


DeU.  The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  4,100  million  dollars.  This  enormous 
his  been  accumulated  by  borrowing  money,  and  anticipating  each  year's  revenue  to  pay 
Ae  interest.  The  debt  is  of  two  kinds,  funded  and  unfunded.  The  unfunded  debt  consists 
tf  deficiencies  in  the  payments  of  government,  for  which  no  regular  security  has  been  given, 
isd  which  bear  no  mterest ;  and  of  bills,  or  promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  exchequer,  to  de- 
fiaj occasional  expenses.  When  debts  of  this  kind  have  accumulated,  and  payment  is  demand 
e<i,  it  becomes  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  either  by  paying  the  debt,  or  affording  the 
mEtOfs  a  security  for  the  principal,  and  regular  payment  of  the  interest.  Recourse  has  been 
thrtjrs  had  to  the  latter  method,  and  a  particular  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mortgaged  for 
Ae  interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed  in  this  manner,  is  said  to  be  borrowed  by  funding. 
Ae  pabfic  funds,  or  stocks,  are  nothing  more  than  the  public  debts  ;  and  to  have  a  share  in 
tee  stocks,  is  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation,*  There  are  300,000  holders  of  public  stock 
>  Great  Britain.  Three-fifths  of  the  current  yearly  expenditure  are  taken  up  in  the  payment 
tf  Ae  ioierest  of  the  national  debt. 

^2^  value  of  pablic  stock  depends  upon  the  stability  the  public  debt  which  bears  the  same  interest,  and  to  unite 

*yfcgi»reniment,  and  fluctuates,  in  a  small  degree,  ac-  the  taxes  raised  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  both 

VMaito  the  accidents  of  war, or  political  chants.  There  These  bear  the  name  of  etmsMUtted  annuities,  or  eensols 

2jtt|v  persons  in  London,  whose  occupaUon  it  is  to  The  contract  between  the  government  and  toe  original 

IpsttM  flnetoations,  and  by  buying  and  selling,  as  subscribers  to  a  loan,  generally  consists  of  diArent  pro* 

Jpfanse  a  rise  or  fidl  of  the  stocks,  realiie  great  profits,  portions  of  3  or  4  per  cent  stock,  and  terminable  annuities. 

.  ^^utteSMii4fekjebhers.    When  the  goYemment,  by  All  the  articles  included  in  the  contract,  bear  tha-de&omi 

J"**  loim,coiitrBets  an  additional  debt,bMring  a  certain  nation  of  4      ' 
■MiUfiUBl,  H  is  wsmI  to  add  this  capital  to  that  part  of 
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Principal^  nad  Amtat  Cka^  ^  tkt  Deii  «l  tttm-al  ftitit. 

Debt  at  the  Revolutioa  in  1669,  £  664^63  £  39,855 

At  accession  of  Anne,  170^,  16,394,702  1,310,942 

At  accession  of  George  II.,  1737,  52,003,236  2,217,551 

At  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  136,665,430  4,352,051 

At  conunencement  of  Amerioao  war,  1775,        126,563,633  4,471,571 

At  close  of  the  war,  1784,  249,651,626  9,451,772 

At  beginning  of  French  wars^  1793,  239,350,146  9,208,495 

At  close  of  French  wars,  1617,  640,850,491  32,038,291 

In  January,  1636,  792,306,442  29,461,528 

10.  Banks  and  Currency,  The  banking  system  is  very  extensive,  and  in  no  country  in 
the  world  is  the  circulation  of  money  so  quick  and  effective.  The  Bank  of  England  was  cbar 
tered  by  William  and  Mary,  in  1693,  and  was  at  first  an  engine  of  government,  rather  than  a 
oommeroial  establishment.  It  is  still  connected  with  the  government  by  large  loans.  The 
concerns  of  the  public  debt,^  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 
It  has  an  available  loaning  capital,  of  about  £20,000,000.  The  system  of  private  banking  and 
discounting,  is  also  very  extensive.  There  are,  in  London,  above  70  private  banking  bouses. 
These  hold,  in  deposit,  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  capital  of  the  country.  The  daily 
payments  made  to  these  bankers  amount,  on  an  average,  to  X  4,700,000. 

11.  Taxes.  Almost  every  article  of  use,  convenience,  or  luxury,  is  taxed  in  Great  Britain.* 
The  annual  average  tax  of  every  individual  in  England,  including  women  and  children,  is  £3 
2s.     That  oS  each  individual  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  taken  together,  is  iS2  15<. 

12.  Foreign  Possessions.  Great  Britain  possesses  colonies  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
her  vast  dominions  circle  the  globe.  In  Europe,  she  holds  the  small  island  of  Heligoland, 
lying  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  the  Norman  isles,  on  the  coast  of 
France  ;  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  ;  and  the  isle  of  Malta 
with  its  dependencies,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Beside  this,  the  Ionian 
islands,  also  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  under  her  protection.  In  Africa,  she  has 
colonies  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Senegambia,  the  large  and  valuable  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Ascension,  Tristan  d'  Acunfaa,  and  St. 
Helena  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Ame^ 
ica,  the  vast  regions  of  New  Brkain,  the  Canadas,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nev 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  islands 
with  the  Guiana  colonies  in  South  America,  are  appendages  of  this  powerful  empire.  In  Asia 
her  possessions  include  the  greater  part  of  Hindoostan,  with  Ceylon,  large  tracts  in  Furtbe 
India,  Prince  of  Wales'  island,  and  Sincapore  ;  and  in  Oceania,  New  Holland  and  Van  Die 
man's  Land.  The  total  area  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  6,000,00 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  156,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

13.  Church  Establishment.  The  income  of  the  established  church  of  the  United  Kingdoi 
exceeds  $  40,000,000,  being  more  than  that  of  the  established  clergy  of  the  whole  christis 
world  beside.  The  income  of  the  bishops  varies  in  different  years,  according  to  the  numb< 
of  fines,  leases,  &c.  The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  primate  of  i 
England,  is  about  100,000  dollars,  and  that  of  th^  Bishop  of  Durham  is  little  less,  although  pr 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  latter  ;  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  abo 
65,000  dollars,  and  those  of  the  bishops  of  York,  Ely,  and  Winchester,  are  above  50,00 

*  **  TazM  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  yoaih  m 

or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  cinder  the  foot    Taxes  a^s   his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  tai 

upon  everythiagr  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  road.    The  dying  Englishman  pours  his  medicine,  wh 

smell,  or  taste.    Taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomo-  has  paid  7  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  15  per  cei 

tion.    Taxes  on  ererythmg  on  earth,  and  the  waters  un-  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paic 

der  the  earth ;  on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  per  cent ;  makes  his  wiU  on  an  ei^ht  pound  stamp,  i 

is  grown  at  home.    Taxes  on  the  raw  materia] ;  taxes  on  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paicT  a 

every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man.  cense  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  pnvilege  of  putting  1 

Taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  a  man's  appetite,  and  to  death.    His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  ta 

the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health ;  on  the  ermine  which  from  2  to  10  per  cent.    Besides  the  probate,  large  tees 

decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  crim-  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  vittnei 

inal ;  on  the  poor  man's  salt,  ana  the  rich  roan  s  spice ;  on  handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble,  and  he  is  t 

the  brsss  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the  bride,  withered  to  his  fathers  to  be  taxed  no  more.'* .—  E4mh 

At  bed  or  board,  oouchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay.    The  Rnuw^  voL  33. 


msajyn). 
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Setenl  <if  the  deans  Ao  receive  from  16,000  to  20,000  a  year,  while  there  are  several  hun- 
dred beaeficea,  of  which  the  incumbents  receive  less  than  200  dollars.  There  is  also  a  large 
■amber  of  parishes  without  churches  or  pastors,  while  there  are  no  fewer  than  70  sinecure 
lectaries.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


ENGLAND. 


Puhlie  Works  of  Great  Britam. 
PHVSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  ElxUrU.  England  is  bounded  N.  by  Scotland;  E.  by  the  Gerinao 
ocean ;  S.  by  the  British  Channel,  separating  it  from  France,  and  W.  by  St.  George's 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Ireland.  It  extends  from  50^  to  55^ 
40"  N.  latitude,  and  from  1^  40  E.  to  5^  40^  W.  longitude.  It  contains  58,000  square  milei. 
Wales  occupies  7,425  miles  of  this  territory,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  western  coast. 

2.  Mountains.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  from  north  to  south.  The 
Chevioi  Hillsj  in  the  north  of  England,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  approach 
widitn  18  miles  of  the  sea.  The  Cumberland  Hills  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  range. 
Helvelyn  and  Skiddaw,  in  this  ridge,  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height.     The  Welsh  jMountains  lie 


*  EcrlemattictU  Patronage.  The  king*g  patronage  is  the 
bidboprics ;  mU  the  deanenes ;  30  prebends ;  23  canonries ; 
fkt  DMteralMp  of  the  Temple,  Ac.,  and  948  living.  The 
Lord  Cbaoeeuor  preienta  to  all  livings  under  the  value  of 
£fO  ha  the  king's  books,  which  are  780,  also  21  prebendal 
rtdb ;  l;250  plaoes  of  eharch  preferment  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  bUbops ;  above  600  in  the  presentation  of  the  two 
■Mfeiaitieg  ;  57  in  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester ; 
SM  ia  the  sift  of  catbedrak  and  ooUeffiate  establishmenta ; 
aid  4^850  la  that  of  church  dignitariea,  and  tifiOO  in  the 
gift  of  the  nobilitj  and  gentry. 
Enierimftirml  SmMwns.  The  Parochial  Clergy  are  for 
I  part  a  naas  of  sineonrista.  In  1614,  it  was  aacer- 
,  tint  there  were  6,311  chorch  livings  held  by  non- 
its.  Of  theae,  1,523  employed  resident  curates, 
1 4,788  totallv  neglected. 
wtatfthM  tttMithtd  CUrgy.  It  ia  imnoasible  to 
a  eomptete  and  ooeorate  statement  or  the  reve- 


nues of  the  clergy.  The  bulk  of  the  ecclesiaatical  revenues 
consista  of  tithes ;  but,  beaidea  these,  an  immense  income 
ia  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  clergy  are  in  almost 
entire  possession  of  the  revennes  of  the  chai  itable  founda- 
tions. They  hold  exclusively  the  profesaorBhips,  fellow- 
ships, tutorshipa,  and  maaterabips  of  the  universities,  and 
public  schools. 

Immense  landed  property  is  attached  to  the  bees,  cathe- 
drals, and  collegiate  churchea.  There  is  also  a  considera- 
ble  income  from  glebe  lands,  surplice  fees,  preacherships 
in  the  royal  chapels,  teachershipe,  town  asseranienta, 
Easter  ofiTerinffs,  rents  of  pews,  stipenda  of  chapels  of 
ease,  chaplainmipa  in  the  army  and  navy,  embassies,  cot 
porate  bodies,  commercial  comoanies,  &c.  Besides  which 
the^  monopolhEe  nearly  all  prontable  officea  In  public  tnsti 
tntions :  aa  troatees,  librariana,  secretaries,  &jc.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  establiahed  church  in  Yorkshire  has  received  a 
yearly  income  of  900  pounds  for  teaching  one  scholar. 
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farther  south ;  the  Snowdon  rtoge  occupies  their  centre ;  aod  its  chirf  suBUuit  is  the  higlMl 
mouotain  in  England,  being  3,570  feet  in  height.  The  general  elevation  of  these  bei|^  is 
from  1  to  3  thousand  feet.  There  are  several  detached  groups  in  the  southern  and  ceo» 
tral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  eminences,  with  little  exception,  are  covered  with  vege^ 
tation,  and  enclose  many  sequestered  glens,  some  of  them  gloomy  and  solitary,  and  others  in* 
terspersed  with  fertile  and  romantic  valleys,  affording  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  Wain 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  mountain  landscapes,  and  the  number  of  streams  aod  lakes 
with  which  it  is  watered.     Most  of  the  mountains  of  England  abound  in  valuable  minerals. 

3.  Valleys,  There  are  no  valleys  of  any  great  extent.  The  basin  of  the  river  Severn  is 
skirted  by  the  Welsh  mountains  on  the  west,  and  by  some  lofty  eminences  on  the  east.  The 
valleys  of  the  smaller  streams  are  too  inconsiderable  for  notice. 

4.  Rivers.  The  largest  river  of  England  is  the  Severn,  which  rises  near  Ph'niimroon,  a 
high  mountain  in  Wales,  and  flows  at  first  easterly,  and  then  south  and  southwesterly  to  the 
sea.  Its  embouchure  forms  a  wide  bay,  called  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  200  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  tide  rolls  up  this  stream  in  waves  3  or  4 
feet  high.  The  Thames  rises  near  the  Severn,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  flows  east 
into  the  German  ocean.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  to  London,  60  miles* 
This  is  the  most  important  river  of  Great  Britain  for  navigation.  The  Mersey  is  a  aiaaD 
stream  flowing  southwest  into  the  Irish  sea  at  Liverpool ;  it  is  navigable  35  miles.  The  Dee 
rises  in  Wales,  and  flows  northwest  into  the  Irish  sea  near  the  niouth  of  the  Mersey.  The 
Trent  and  Ouse  rise  in  the  north,  and  by  their  junction  form  the  Hwaibtr,  which  is  a  good 
navigable  stream,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean. 

5.  Lakes.  These  are  small,  and  would  be  styled  ponds  in  the  United  States.  They  are, 
however,  very  celebrated  for  their  natural  beauty,  heightened  by  cultivation  and  the  chamiiog 
country  seats  around  them.  The  largest,  and  the  greatest  number,  are  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Engknd.  Winandermere  is 
about  10  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  broad  ;  it  contains  several  islands.  Ulsvfoter  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  handsomest  is  Dertoentwater^  or  Keswiekj  4  miles  in  length  ;  the  approach  to 
it,  in  one  direction,  is  embellished  by  a  beautiful  cascade.  There  are  many  other  small  lakes 
in  this  neighborhood. 

6.  Islands.  The  Isle  of  Wight  lies  upon  the  southern  coast.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular 
square,  and  its  surface  contains  about  270  square  miles.  A  little  stream  divides  it  north  and 
south,  and  a  cbain  of  hills  crosses  it  from  east  to  west.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  shores  are 
rocky.  The  Isle  of  Anglesey^  or  Angksea  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales,  is  24  miles  long  and 
17  broad.  That  part  toward  the  main  land  is  ct)vered  with  forests,  the  ancient  sanfiH 
ries  of  druidical  superstition,  where  barrows  and  heaps  of  stones  remain  to  remind  us  oCj 
bloody  ceremonies.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  naked,  but  contains  a  copper  mine.  The  J 
of  Man  lies  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  the  nearest  is  Scotland,  which  t»1 
miles  distant.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  less  than  half  as  broad.  A  mountain,  called  Sni^, 
occupies  the  centre  ;  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.     Man  was  long  an  independent  kingdom,  but 

the  sovereignty  was  bought  by  the  British  Government,  in  1766,  to  prevent  smuggling. 
Near  the  southwest  extremity  of  England  lie  the  isles  of  Scilly^  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  Cassitertdes.  They  are  146  in  number,  but  only  6  are  inhabited ;  the  rest 
are  mere  barren  rocks.  Numbers  of  druidical  monuments  are  found  upon  them.  The 
Anglo-Norman  islands  lie  near  the  French  coast,  and  constitute  the  remnant  of  the  Brit* 
ish  dominion  over  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Normandy.  These  are  Cruemsey^  Jersey^  Alder^ 
nej/y  and  Sark.    The  largest  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  all  well  inhabited. 

7.  Bays  and  Harbors.  The  largest  bay  is  the  Bristol  Channel,  20  miles  wide  and 
60  in  extent.  The  Thames,  at  its  mouth,  enlarges  to  a  considerable  bay.  The  WaeA 
is  a  wide  bay  on  the  eastern  coast.     Small  harbors  are  numerous  in  every  part. 

8.  Shores  and  Capes.  The  shores  are  generally  rocky,  and  in  many  parts  are  confl^ 
posed  of  high,  chalky  cliffs,  whose  white  appearance  gave  this  island  in  ancient  times  tbe 
name  of  Jlbiim,  In  some  quarters  are  level,  sandy  beaches.  There  are  no  islands  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  here  the  shore  is  bolder  than  on  the  west.  A  long  cape,  which 
comprises  the  county  of  Cornwall,  forms  the  southwestern  extremity  of  England.  Its 
termination  is  called  the  LandPs  End. 

9.  Climate.  England  has  an  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain,  and  perpetual  change  ;  yet  the  cli«» 
mate  is  mild.    The  rigors  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  less  felt  than  on  the  conti* 
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Mt  QDJer  tbe  same  paraUel.  The  winds  from  the  sea  temper  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
the  changes,  however,  are  sudden.  Westerly  and  southwesterly  winds  are  most  prevalent, 
■kI  also  the  most  violent.  Next  are  the  north  and  northeast.  The  perpetual  moisture  of  the 
fit  is  sometimes  unfavorable  to  the  crops,  but  its  general  effect  is  to  cover  the  whole  island 
with  the  deepest  verdure.  The  meadows  and  fields  are  usually  green  throughout  the  winter  ; 
and  tbe  transient  snows  that  occasionally  fall  upon  them  are  insufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their 
fariffiancy.  Many  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  and  celery, 
often  renoain  uninjured  in  the  gardens  through  the  winter. 

10.  SaU*  Of  this,  there  is  every  variety  ;  but  the  most  common  constituents  of  the  soil 
se  clay,  foam,  sand,  chalk,  gravel,  and  peat.  Mossy  soils  are  very  common  and  extensive  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  here  are  the  widest  tracts  of  barren  territory.  On  the  eastern  coast 
lie  extensive  fens  and  marshes.  The  most  fertile  districts  are  in  the  centre  and  south.  There 
se  abo  very  large  heaths  and  plains,  which  are  nearly  unsusceptible  of  cultivation,  and  only 
serve  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep.  On  the  whole,  England  may  be  regarded  as  not  naturally  a 
fertile  covntry. 

11.  Geoh^.  If  we  pass  from  Torbay  in  Devonshire,  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and 
thence  northward,  along  the  western  side  of  Wales  to  Scotland,  we  shall  find  all  the  rocks  that 
border  tbe  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  extent  of  the  coal  strata  in  St.  Bride's  Bay,  and 
near  Whitehaven,  to  be  either  primary  or  transition,  chiefly  the  latter.  Granite,  sienite,  clay, 
and  other  dates,  and  grauwacke,  are  here  the  prevailing  rocks.  The  granite  of  Cornwall  *s 
EiUe  to  decomposition,  and  by  the  operation  of  time,  several  singular  phenomena  have  been 
formed  here,  which  were  once  considered  the  remains  of  druidical  superstition  ;  such  are  the 
Cheese  Wring,  consisting  of  a  heap  of  large  stones,  piled  one  above  another,  the  upper  ones 
being  so  much  larger,  as  to  overhang  them  on  all  sides,  and  the  Logging  or  Logan  stones,  which 
«e  so  poised,  as  to  be  easily  set  in  motion.     The  rocks  of  the  secondary  class,  however,  form 

the  largest  portion  of  the  surface,  and  the 
districts  composed  of  them  are  generally 
flat  and  hilly,  never  assuming  the  moun- 
tainous character,  unless  where  the  old  red 
sandstone  or  mountain  limestone  appears. 
From  the  Tyne  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Kent,  and  thence  along  the  southern 
coast  to  Devonshire,  not  a  single  rock  can 
be  found,  similar  to  those  that  compose 
the  whole  western  coast ;  but  they  consist 
chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  magnesian  lime- 
stone, beds  of  gra^'  limestone,  called  lias, 
and  of  yellowish  limestone,  called  oolite, 
intermixed  with  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and 
sandstone,  and  lastly  of  chalk.  Over  the 
chalk,  in  a  few  situations,  there  are  tertiary 
beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  limestone,  such  as 
compose  the  harder  basin.  The  primary 
rocks  yield  tin  and  copper,  as  well  as 
felspar,  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain, slates,  &c.  The  lowest  secondary 
rocks,  contain  lead  and  iron ;  higher  up, 
are  the  coal  measures;  still  higher,  the 
rock  salt ;  while  the  upper  secondary,  and 
the  tertiary  beds,  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  curious  organic  remains,  than  for  their 
economical  value. 

12.  Minerah^  Mines,  and   Quarries, 
Sak  and  coal  are  the  most  common  mine 
rals.     Coal  is  most  abundant  in  the  north, 
Wat  b  also  plentiful  in  the  central  and  western  parts.     Mines  of  iron  and  lead  are  numerous, 
Wfa  in  tbe  north  and  south.     In  the  tin  mine  of  Carglaise^  in  ComwaU,  the  ore  is  surround 
ad  by  masses  of  decayed  granite  ,  this  rock  is  much  softer  than  the  ore,  and  is  washed  to  pow 
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der  bj  the  rills  of  water  j6roduced  by  die 
raio.  Tbe  tio  roiDes  of  Uorowall  are  very 
productive,  and  with  those  of  copper* 
yield  a  product  o(  3,000,000  dollars  year- 
ly. The  coal  mines  of  Newcastle  afford, 
annually,  above  1,500,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  employ,  in  the  digging  and  transpor- 
tation, 70,000  men.  The  copper  mine 
of  Parys,  in  Anglesey,  consists  of  tbe 
greatest  solid  mass  of  that  metal  hitherto 
discovered.  It  is  60  feet  thick,  and 
worked  in  the  open  air,  like  a  quarry.  In 
Cumberland,  is  a  mine  of  the  best  plimi- 
bago  or  black  lead,  in  the  world.  Cheshire 
produces  rock  salt  in  great  plenty.  This 
Copper  MinM,  18  the  Liverpool  salt  of  commerce. 

13.  •Aiimab.  The  English  borse  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  wilb 
the  finest  foreign  breeds,  till  in  spirit, 
strength,  and  speed,  he  is  fully  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  any  country.  The 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  too,  have  been 
greatly  improved,  by  tbe  care  and  skill  of 
the  breeder.  Dogs  of  every  variety  have 
been  naturalized  here ;  but  the  bull-dog  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  English,  and  it  pos- 
sesses strength  and  courage  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  Of  savage  animals,  since  tbe 
extirpation  of  the  wolf,  which  was  effected 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Seventh,  tbe 
largest  and  strongest  are  the  fox  and  wild 
cat.  The  badger  is  frequently  met  with, 
as  also  the  stoat,  the  martin,  of  which 
there  are  two  species,  the  otter,  the  squir- 
rel, and  the  dormouse.  Rats  are  numer- 
ous, particularly  the  brown  rat  of  India, 
falsely  called  the  Norway  rat,  which  has 
nearly  extirpated  the  native  iron-gray  rat. 
Mice  of  various  kinds  are  common.  Tbe 
hedgehog  is  not  rare,  and  tbe  mole  is  still 
a  nuisance  in  every  rich  and  well-cultivat- 
ed field.  The  stag  is  yet  found  in  its  na- 
tive state  upon  the  borders  of  Cornwall, 
and  two  species  of  fallow  deer  are  stiU 
preserved.  Hares  are  abundant.  The 
sea-calf  and  great  seal  are  frequently  seen 

.     ^        ^    .  ^        ..  upon  the  coasts,  particularly  the  coast  of 
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The  larger  birds  of  prey  have  now  almost  everywhere  disappeared,  as  indeed  they  gene- 
rally do,  from  a  country  well-cultivated  and  well-inhabited.  The  golden  eagle  is  still  found  on 
Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  the  black  eagle  is  sometimes  seen  in  Derbyshire  ;  but  the  osprey  or 
•ea-eagle,  seems  to  be  extinct.  The  peregrine  or  foreign  falcon,  is  confined  to  Wales  ;  but 
the  various.kinds  of  hawks  are  numerous  all  over  the  country.  The  largest  wild  bird  is  the 
bustard  ;  it  is  found  only  in  tbe  eastern  counties,  and  weighs  from  25  to  27  lbs. ;  the  smallest 
is  the  g<^den-crested  wren,  which  sports  in  the  branches  of  the  loftiest  pines.  The  nighting- 
ale, celeblated  for  its  plaintive  tones  and  extraordinary  compass  of  voice,  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  eastern  and  middle  counties,  and  is  rarely  observed  to  the  north  of  Doncaster.  Tfaie 
domestic  birds  of  England  seem  to  be  whoUy  of  foreign  origin  ;  tbe  poultry  from  Asia,  the 
Guinea  fowl  from  Africa,  the  peacock  from  India,  the  pheasant  from  Colchis  in  Asiatic  Tur* 
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kf^nnd  the  txsAmy  from  America.  The  Eogliirb  rwtilefl  are  the  iVog,  the  toad,  a  species  of 
tortoise,  lizards  of  several  kinds,  and  serpents,  some  of  which  have  been  found  4  feet  in  lengtti. 
The  viper  alooe  is  venomous.  On  the  coast  are  found  turbot,  dace,  seal,  cod,  plaice,  smelt, 
BoUet,  pilchards,  and  herring  ;  the  basking-shark  sometimes  occurs  on  the  Welsh  coasts.  The 
nver-fish  are  the  salmon,  trout,  the  char,  the  grayling,  the  samlet,  the  tench,  the  perch, 'and 
mmy  other  kinds.  Various  parts  of  the  coast  afford  shell-fish  of  different  species.  The  most 
esteeoied  oysters  are  the  green  oyster  from  Colchester  in  Essex,  and  the  white  oyster  from 
HikoD  in  Kent.  According  to  Pennant,  the  number  of  genera  of  British  animals  is  10  ;  of 
birds  48  ;  of  reptiles  4  ;  and  of  fish  40,  exclusive  of  Crustacea  and  shell-fish. 

14.  Mineral  Springs.  The  most  famous  are  those  of  Bath,  which  have  been  known  from 
die  time  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Hot  Wells  of  Bristol ;  and  the  Springs  of  Tunbridge,  Buxton, 
Harrowgate,  Epsom,  Scarboro,  Leamington,  and  Cheltenham.  These  are  much  frequented 
fay  invalids,  and  that  numerous  class  of  wealthy  and  fashionable  idlers,  who  swarm  in  every 
place  of  amusement  and  recreation  in  England. 

15.  Malural  Productions.  A  few  only  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  England  are  indi- 
genous. The  most  useful  plants  have  been  imported  from  the  continent.  The  oak  is  a  native 
tree,  and  produces  timber  of  the  first  excellence. 

16.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  general  aspect  of  England  is  varied  and  delightful.  In 
some  parts,  verdant  plains  extend  as  lar  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copious  streams.  In 
other  parts,  are  pleasing  diversities  of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  grain, 
waving  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows.  Some  tracts  abound  with  prospects  of 
the  more  romantic  kind  ;  embracing  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep,  narrow  dells,  and 
tumbling  torrents.  There  are  also,  here  and  there,  black  moors  and  wide,  uncultivated  heaths. 
The  general  aspect  of  Wales  is  bold,  romantic,  and  mountainous.  It  consists  of  ranges  of 
fefij  eminences  and  impending  crags,  intersected  by  numerous  and  deep  ravines,  with  exten 
sive  valleys,  and  affording  endless  views  of  wild  mountain  scenery. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Divisions.  England  is  divided  into  40  shires  or  counties ;  and  Wales  into  12.*  These 
are  subdivided  into  Hundreds.  The  hundred  is  a  division  varying  in  size  ;  it  was  established 
probably  by  the  Saxons,  originaOy,  it  is  thought,  comprising  100  free  heads  of  families.  These 
are  subdivided  into  parishes.  Some  large  parishes  are  divided  into  townships.  A  city  is  a 
towD  incorporated,  which  either  is,  or  has  been,  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Every  town,  that  sends 
i  binfess  to  Parliament,  is  a  borough. 

2.  Qinals.  Almost  every  part  of  England  is  intersected  by  canals.  Their  total  number 
is  between  2  and  3  hundredf,  but  many  of  these  are  small.  Then*  total  length  amounts 
at  present  to  more  than  2,600  miles.  The  longest  extends  from  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey,  to 
Leeds  on  the  Humber,  130  miles,  affording  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  30  tons  completely 
across  the  island-.  It  has  2  tunnels  and  many  locks.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  extends 
fiooi  the  neighborhood  of  London,  to  the  Oxford  Canal  ;  it  is  93  miles  long,  and  has  2  tun- 
nels ;  one  above  a  mile,  and  the  other  nearly  2  miles  in  length  ;  it  has  101  locks.  The 
Grand  Trunk  is  a  part  of  the  same  communication ;  it  is  93  miles  in  length,  and  has  4  tun- 
nels, amounting  to  2  miles.  The  •Sshby  de  la  Zouch  Chnal  is  40  miles  long,  extending  from 
the  Coventry  Canal  to  an  iron  railway.  It  has  2  tunnels,  2  aqueduct  bridges,  and  an  iron 
raQway  branching  from  it.  The  Bridgewaier  Canal  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  exteiMing  from 
the  Mersey,  divides  into  2  branches  one  terminating  at  Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Pen- 
rnogtoD.  This,  with  the  Trenl  and  Mersey  Canalj  forms  a  communication  of  70  miles  ;  16 
miles  of  this  canal  are  under  ground  among  the  mountains.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
pve  further  details.  The  canals  of  England  communicate  with  one  another,  and  afford  im- 
meiise  facilities  for  internal  commerce. 

*  JlirCfterm  Qnaitiss.    Northumberland  ;  CttinberlaDd  ;  Cambridgeshire ;   Norfolk  ;    Soffolk ;    Etsez ;    Hertfoi;^ 

Doil»a ;  Yorkshire,  with  3  divisions  called  BidingM;  shire ;  Middlesex ;  Kent. 

Westmoreland  ;  Lancashire.  Southern  Counties.    Surrey  ;  Sussex ;  Berkshire ;  Wilt- 

Wtstem  CovntUt,    Cheshire ;  ShcopehifS ;   Hereford-  shire ;  Hampshire ;  Dorsetshire ;  Somersetshire  ;  Devon- 

Aire;  Mosunoothahiie.  shire;  Cornwall. 

MtOamd  Cotmius,    Nottinffbamshire;  Derbyshire ;  Staf-  Wales.  JVbrtA.  Flintshire ;  Denbighshire ;  Caernarvon 

hilsirin       Leieesfersfaiie ;   Rutiandshire ;   Northampton-  shire;    Anglesey;    Merionethshire;    Montgomeryshire. 

Mn;  Wnrwkksbire ;  Woreeslenbire ;  OVraoeetershire ;  South.     Radnorshire;    Cardiffanshire  ;     Pembrokeshiro , 

Qxjbrdshire ;  Buckinghamshire ;  Bedfordshire.  Caermarthenshire ;  Brecknockshire  ;  Glamorganshire. 
SsaCent    CotaU*4$      Lincolnshire;    Huntingdonshire; 
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3.  RaUroadi.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  railroads  in  England.  This  means  of  cooi* 
munication  has  greatly  extended  in  a  few  years.  The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  a  net 
work  of  railroads  stretching  from  London  as  a  centre.  The  first  employment  of  this  species  of 
road,  on  a  public  thoroughfare,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  was  in  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad  in  the  county  of  Durham,  finished  in  1825;  and  locomotiva 
steam-engines  were  not  successfully  used  instead  of  horse-power  until  several  years  later.  The 
New  Castle  and  Carlisle  Railroad  crosses  the  island  from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  61  miles  in 
exclusive  of  several  branches.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  is  30  miles  in  lei 
exclusive  of  the  great  tunnels  at  the  Liverpool  end.  These  are  excavations,  in  great 
through  solid  rock,  through  which  the  road  passes.  The  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Rai! 
b  a  continuation  of  the  above,  and  connects  it  with  the  Cromford  and  Peak  Forest  Rail) 
which  passes  over  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railroad 
northern  continuation  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  is  itself  connected  i^^ 
the  eastern  coast  by  the  road  from  Leeds  to  Selby.  To  these,  we  may  add  the  railroad  fimO 
Liverpool  and  Birmington  to  London,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  200  miles,  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railroad  from  London,  the  Western  Railroad,  from  London  to  Bristol,  the  London  and  South* 
tmpton  Railroad,  and  many  others. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Raifaroad,  beginning  at  Lirerpool,  enters  an  open  cutting  22 

feet  deep,  with  4  lines  of  railway, 
and  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Tunnel,  which  is  22  feet  wide  and 
16  high.  The  sides  are  perpendicu- 
lar for  6  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch. 
This  tunnel  is  cut  through  strata 
of  red  rock,  blue  slate,  and  clay, 
and  is  6,750  feet,  or  above  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  in  length.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  vast  cavern  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  the  sides  and 
roof  are  whitewashed,  to  give  a 
greater  eflfect  to  the  illumination. 

The  road  in  the  tunnel  curves 
and  begins  a  gentle  ascent  toward 
the  east.  At  this  extremity,  the 
road  emerges  uito  a  wide  area,  40 
feet  below  the  sur^oe  of  the  ground,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  surmounted  on 
every  side  by  walls  and  battlements.  From 
this  area,  there  returns  a  smaller  tunod 
towards  Liverpool.  Proceeding  eastward 
from  the  area  the  traveler  finds  him- 
self upon  the  open  road  to  Manchester, 
moving  upon  a  perfect  level,  the  road 
slightly  curved,  clean,  dry,  free  from  ob- 
struction, and  the  rails  firmly  fixed  upon 
massive  blocks  of  stone.  After  some  timd 
It  descends  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
passes  through  a  deep  marl  cutting,  under 
large  stone  archways  thrown  across  the  ex- 
cavation. Beyond  this,  the  road  passes 
through  the  great  rock  excavation  of  Olive 
Mount,  a  narrow  ravine  70  feet  deep,  with 
little  more  space  than  suffices  for  two  trains 
of  carriages  to  pass  each  other. 

After  leaving  this,  it  approaches  the  great 
Roby  embankment,  stretching  across  a  val- 
ley 2  miles  in  width,  and  varying  from  lA 
to  45  feet  in  height.      Here  the  traveler 
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ms  himself  mounted  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  looks  round  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
eoomry.  The  road  then  makes  a  slight  curve,  and  ascends  an  inclined  plane  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  the  rise  is  very  gradual.  Half  a  mile  beyond  this  plane,  the  Liver 
pool  and  Manchester  turnpike  road  passes  over  the  railway,  on  a  stone  bridge.  Beyond  this, 
b  an  inclined  plane,  descending  as  much  as  the  last-mentioned  rises.     The  road  then  crosses 

a  marshy  tract,  and  passes  over  the  Sankey 
valley  and  canal,  by  a  magnificent  viaduct  70 
feet  high,  with  9  arches,  each  50  feet  span. 
Beyond  this  is  another  bridge,  a  cut  through  a 
hill,  a  junction  with  the  Kenyon  and  Leigh 
Railway,  and  a  wide  marsh  called  Chat  Moss. 
Several  other  bridges  and  embankments  carry 
the  road  into  the  city,  of  Manchester.  The 
track  is  double.  The  rails  are  of  wrought 
|ron,  laid  sometimes  on  stone,  but  where 
the  foundation  is  less  firm,  upon  wood.  The 
whole  work  cost  820,000  pounds  sterling. 


TJit  lAtfr^o^  and  Manchester  Hailroiid  across  Chat  Moss. 


4.  diits,  A  Stranger  may  approach  the  city  of  London  by  land,  or  by  way  of  the 
Thames.  In  either  case,  everythmg  is  calculated  to  impress  him  with  the  vastness  of  the 
capital  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  If  he  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  stagecoach,  and  whirls 
along  over  the  smooth  road  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  the  thickening  tide  of  villas  and 
villages,  which  seem  to  swim  by  him  on  either  hand,  announce  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Everything  now  assumes  a  hurrying,  and  almost  portentous  aspect.  Multitudes 
of  st^ecoaches,  loaded  with  people  on  the  outside,  dash  by,  like  the  billows  that  break 
aroimd  a  whirlpool,  or  the  waters  which  are  about  to  rush  over  a  cataract.  Tilburys,  coaches, 
and  carriages  of  various  forms  are  passing  and  repassing.  A  cloud  of  dust  hangs  over  the 
seene,  and  a  loud  roar  pervades  the  air.  The  spectacle  has  a  bewildering  efi!ect  upon  the 
tiaveler,  and  weary,  dejected,  and  oppressed,  he  reaches  the  city,  which  he  expected  to 
eolcr  with  delight.  The  voyager,  as  he  enters  the  Thames  and  ascends  that  river  is  scarcely 
less  affected  with  the  scene.  The  whole  valley  on  either  side  is  sprinkled  with  towns,  vif- 
hges,  country  seats,  and  palaces.  The  river  is  thronged  with  vessels  of  every  size,  and  the 
tboonnds  of  sails  that  are  spread  before  the  wind,  suggest  to  the  imagination,  that  the  great 
ffletropolis  has  a  magnetic  power  by  which  it  draws  them,  from  every  ocean  and  every  sea  on 
ifae  face  of  the  globe,  into  its  harbor. 

London  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  7  miles  long,  5  miles  wide,  and  con- 
tiins  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles  More  particularly,  it  is  considered  under  3  divisions: 
the  City  proper  in  the  east,  Westminster  in  the  west,  and  Southwark  on  the  south  side  of  the 
liver.     The  buildings  are  generally  of  brick.      The  streets  in  some  parts  are  wide,  and  few 

are  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  two  carriages 
abreast.  At  the  west  end  they  are  mostly 
straight,  and  sufficiently  broad  for  5  or  6  car- 
nages. Here  are  the  residences  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  rich.  Regent  street,  in  this  quar- 
ter, is  probably  the  most  magnificent  street  in 
the  world.  In  the  ctty,  or  the  cKitral  and 
oldest  part,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  here  the  great  business  of  London  is 
transacted.  Temple  bar  is  one  of  the  old 
city  gates.  The  east  end  is  occupied  by 
shops,  victualling-houses,  and  people  con- 
nected with  commerce.  Here  are  immense 
timber-yards,  docks,  and  magazines. 

London  contains  a  great  number  of  squares, 
'^^"^  ^^-  the  handsomest  is  Grosvenor  square,  an  area 

of  6  acres,  and  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Second.  The  buildings  around 
it  are  the  noost  superb  in  London.  The  largest  square  is  that  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which 
oGcupi^  a  space  just  equal  to  that  covered  by  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  finest  public 
wAs  are  at  the  west  end  ;  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  Park,  and  Regent's  Park, 
me  beautiful  fields  or  gardens,  ornamented  with  trees  ;  these  are  the  resort  of  thousands  who 
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Entrance  to  Hyde  Park  Corntr.  Statue  ofjlckilles,  in  Hyde  Park, 

walk  for  exercise  or  pleasure.  These  parks  are  very  extensive.  Hyde  Park  contains  394  acres, 
and,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  is  thronged  by  crowds  of  fashionable  people,  who  pour  along  the 
promenades  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide.  In  Regent's  Park  is  an  immense  edifice  called  the 
Coliseum,  in  which  may  be  seen  a  panorama  of  London  as  viewed  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul  s. 
The  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  also  in  this  Park.  They  are  elegantly  laid  out,  ami 
pontain  an  interesting  collection  of  rare  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Adjoining  it  are  Ken- 
sins:ion  Gardens,  also  a  favorite  resort ;  Vauxhall  Gardens  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 


Zoologieal  Garden. 


Tuttnd  Enlraiue  to  the  Scamd  Garm^ 


Tiie  churches  of  London  lilf 
the  most  prominent  and  imposffl 
share  in  its  architerttiral  splendoi 
St.  Paul's  Cathedra]  is  the  nKJi 
magnificent  edifice  in  the  city,  Wl 


18  pent  up  in  a  narrow  area,  and  surrounded  by  shops  and  buildings  gf  a  mean  appearance, 
^t  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  3  grand  porticos.     The  western  portico  and  principal 
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VtaakaU  Ortkatra, 


eBtfimce  is  formed  of  12  Corinthian  columns,  on  an  elevated  marble  basement,  with  8  coupled 
cohimns  above,  supporting  a  pediment,  an  entablature  representing  St.  Paul's  conversion  in 

bas  relief,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Saint  at  the 
top,  and  statues  of  the  evangeHsts  on  the 
sides.  The  dome,  resting  on  the  mass  ^f 
building,  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  columns  and  a  bal- 
cony ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  does  not  equal 
its  noble  exterior.  It  would  be  little  else 
than  an  immense  vauh  with  heavy  columns, 
were  it  not  relieved  by  monumental  statuary. 
Westminster  Abbey,  some  distance  higher 
up  the  river,  is  one  of  the  noblest  existing 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
south  front  combines  grandeur  with  grace  in  a 
remarkable  degree  The  northern  part  has  a 
magnificent  window  of  stained  glass,  and  is  very  imposing.  The  exterior  of  the  buildmg  is 
perhaps  somewhat  deficient  in  that  airiness  and  beauty  which  distinguish  some  of  the  Gothic 
edifices  of  the  continent ;  but  the  interior  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
iloBf;  cross  ;  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  cross  aisles  is  sustained  by  two  rows  of  arches,  one 

above  the  other  ;  the  lower  tier  springing  from 
a  series  of  marble  pillars,  each  principal  pillar 
formed  by  the  union  of  1  main  with  4  slender 
pillars.     It  has  a  vast,  airy,  and  lofty  appear- 
ance, which  inspires  feelings  of  awe  and  vene- 
ration.    The  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  unrivalled  for 
gorgeous  magnificence.     The  city  of  Westmin- 
ster and  northwestern  suburb  of  London  contain 
many  splendid  modern  churches,  almost  all  in 
the  classic  style.     London  has  few  public  edi- 
fices  compared  to  its  great  size  and  wealth. 
Westminster  Hall  was  once  a  palace  ;  here  the 
kings  of  England  are  crowned,  and  here  the 
parliament  hold  their  sittings.    It  has  the  largest 
od  without  pillars,  in  Europe.    St.  Saviour's  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture. 
St  James's  Palace  is  an  ill-looking,  brick  building,  but  contains  spacious  and  splendid  apart- 
-.,;..      .\  ;.^vv  j-alace,  calted  Buckingham  Pulare^  is  now  building  in  8t-  James's  Park,  with 
■-  iiia«|)l)tl  arch  in  franl*     The  Banqueung  Hall,  in  Wliitehalf,  is  the  remains  of  a  royal  pal- 
ioe,illiaeh  was  consumed  by  fire»     At  Lambeth,  on  the  soutliern  side  of  the  Thames,  is  ihe 


fff timinster  Athty. 


H^rifVfiTt  iMdrif  Chapd, 


Eutkingham  Paiaa., 


five  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt  at  a  great  expense, 
i>d  viifa  nnicb  splendor.     The  Tower,  in  the  aastern  part  of  the  citj,  is  an  antique  fortress* 
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which  for  a  long  time  was  a  royal  residence,  and  is  still  used  as  a  pnson  for  state  crimiDalf* 
Withio  its  extensive  walls  are  comprised  several  armories,  containing  the  greatest  collection 
of  arms  in  the  wtitd  ;  the  jewel  office,  in  which  are  kept  the  crown  jewels  ;  a  church  ;  the 

royal  menagerie,  Slc.  In  the  horse  armory  are  the  effigies  of  all  the  English  sovereigns,  in 
armor  and  on  horseback.  UHie  Royal  Exchange,  the  Mini,  the  East  India  House,  the  Mansion 
House,  or  residence  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  Somerset  House,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Admiraliy,  the  Custom    House,  ^c,,  deserve   notice*      The  Monument,  a  hoUow  Doric 


I%e  Bank  of  Enghnd.  The  ,'ldmirait^, 

column  200  feet  high,  was  erected   in  commemoration  of  the  great  fire,  \vbich  deatroyed 
great  part  of  the  city  in  lGf>6.     A  stairway  in  the  inside  leads  to  the  lop. 

There  are  6  bridges  over  the  Thames*     Of  these,  we  may  mention  Waterloo  Bridge, 
granite  i  and   Souihwark  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  of  iron.     A   more  remarkable  object  is 


\ 


The  Custmn  Il&use. 

HI  1 1 


TUakitUL 


South  vcark  Bridge. 

Tunnel,  a  passage  under  the  ri?er  at 
point  where  a  bridge  w^ould  be  too  detri'^ 
mental  to  the  navigation.  This  work  was 
performed  by  sinking  a  perpendicular 
shaft  near  the  river,  and  working  hori- 
zontally under  the  stream.  The  labor- 
ers in  this  process  w^ere  aided  by  m 
frame  work,  called  a  Shield^  which  pre^ 
vented  the  earth  from  caving  in  arouni] 
ihem,  and  was  pushed  forward  as  the 
work  proceeded.  As  fast  as  the  exom^ 
vaiion  was  made^  the  tunnel  was  fonned 
by  mason- work  into  two  arches  ;  ami 
in  this  manner  the  work  has  been  car* 
ried  beyond  the  middle  of  the  river,  al- 
thons;h  ihc  water  has  several  times 
burst  through.     The  enormous  expense 
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of  the  undertaking  has  caused  a  suspea- 
sjun  of  its  progress;  but  it  has  since 
been  resimted  and  carried  to  a  success- 
ful completion,  under  the  direction  of, 
Mr*  Brunell,  the  architect  who  planned 
it.  This  tunnel  is  now  in  use  and  exhi- 
bits a  work  almost  without  parallel, 
in  attcient  or  modern  times.  The  en- 
graving below  shows  the  manner  in 
wliicli  tbe  tunnel  passes  under  the 
river. 

The  wet  docks,  or  basins  of  water 
surrounded   with   warehouses  for  mer- 
chandise ^  are  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.     The  West 
India  docks  alone,   with   their  basins,, 
cover  an  extent  of  G8  acres,  excavated 
by  human  labor,  and,  in- 
cluding   the    warehouses 
and  quays  attached,  cov- 
er an  area  of  140  acres. 
The  East  India,  London, 
and  St.  Catherine's  docks 
are   also    extensive,    but 
inferior    in   size   to    the 
first  mentioned. 

The  principal   institu- 
tions for    education    are 
King's    College,    West- 
minster School,  Christ's 
Hospital  or  the  Blue  Coat  School,  &c. 
No  city  in  the  world  has  so  great  a  number . 
of  learned  societies,  and  literary  and  sci- 
entific establishments,  and  none  can  com- 
pare with  London  in  its  charities  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  and  the  suf- 
fering.    Asylums,  hospitals,  relief  socie- 
ties,  charity  schools,    and    philanthropic 
associations  of  every  form,  combine  the 
efforts  of  the  benevolent  to  alleviate  human 
misery.  The  British  Museuni  is  one  of  the 
richest  collections  in  the  world,  compris- 
ing works  of  art,  cabinets  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
library  in  Greaf  Britain, 
has  13  iheatres,  of  wlmh   Drnry   I^ane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  King's  theatre 
Opera,  are  among  llie  first  i:i  ICiirope.     It  has  147  hospitals  ;  16  schools  of  medi- 
cs tnany  of  Jaw  ;  5  of  iheok>gy  ;   18  public  libraries  ;  300  elementary  free  schools  ; 
dispensaries,  where   ibe  poor  racclvo   medicine  and  attendance  gratis  ;  14  prisons  ; 
1 10  oewspapers,   printing  50,000  daily,      15,000  vessels  lie  at  a  time,  in  the  docks  and 
ike   n'harres  ;    1^500  carriages   a  day  lenve  the  city  at  stated  hours;  4,000  wagons  are 
fed  in  the  country  trade ;  the  annual  cnrumerce  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  £  130,000,000 

wiler  works,  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water,  are  calculated  to  excite  wonder 
magnitude*      The  sireets  are   perforated  by  upwards  of  350  miles  of  main   pipes,    . 
whtrh  a  daily  supply  of  30  million  ^^a!!ons  of  water  from  the  Thames  and  the  New 
^y^lSi  M  fatfiushed.     The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  which  Is  conveyed  through  nearly  400 

13 


MamwrtnwkkkthsTumul  passes  undtr  the  River. 
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miles  of  pipes,  communicating  with  80,000  lamps.    Manufactures  of  all  sorts  are  eacEJed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis,  including  every  article  of  elegance  or  utility. 

The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  this  port  in  1830,  was  2,663,  of  572,800  tons ;  i 
the  amount  of  customs  collected  75  million  dollars.  A  statement  of  the  annual  consumpti 
of  several  articles  of  food  will  help  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  city  ;  8  n 
lion  gallons  of  milk,  2  million  lobsters,  3  million  mackerel,  and  as  many  herrings,  I  milli 

! quarters  of  wheat,  20,000  hogs,    160,000  oxen,  and  1,500,000  sheep,  form  but  a  part  of  i 
ood  consumed  here. 

London  presents  a  striking  contrast  of  wealth,  intelligence,  luxury,  and  morality,  with  igi 
ranee,  poverty,  misery,  and  vice.  The  most  disgusting  and  appalling  scenes  of  filth  i 
crime,  and  the  most  distressing  pictures  of  squalid  wretchedness,  throw  a  dark  shades 
this  picture  of  human  life.  Thousands  live  by  theft,  swindling,  beeging,  and  every  sort: 
knavery,  and  thousands  of  houseless  wretches  here  drag  out  a  miserable  life,  half-fed  and  t)j 
clad,  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  debasement.  ijb 

The  population  of  the  city  is  1,900,000  ;*  20,000  individuals  here  rise  in  the  mpkii 
without  knowing  how  they  shall  live  through  the  day,  or  where  they  shall  sleep  at  Qig 

Sharpers  are  innumerable.  The  public  b 
gars,  are  116,000  ;  the  thieves  and  pi( 
pockets,  115,000;  the  receivers  of  stoi 
goods,  3,000  ;  servants  out  of  place,  10,0( 
and  8,000  criminals  are  annually  sent  to  pris( 
It  is  not  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  but  a  s 
tistical  fact,  that  every  tenth  man  in  Lowl 
is  a  habitual  and  professional  rogue. 

The  head  of  the  corporation  of  Loodwi 
styled  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  entrance  ii 
office  is  celebrated  by  the  citizens  with  nwi 
pomp. 

The  environs  of  London  present  a  succ< 
sion  of  beautiful  and  populous  villages  9 
towns,  the  roads  leading  to  which  are  tbrw 
The  lAfrd  Mayor's  Barges.  gj  by  wagons,  stagecoacbes,  and  other  V€ 

*It  iiimpooiblo  bj  any  writteo  deicripUon  to  conrey 
adequate  ideas  of  the  real  magnitude  of  London.  IndeeJ, 
it  if  not  tiU  after  a  peraon  haa  been  in  the  city  for  aome 
montha,  that  he  begina  to  comprehend  it  Every  new 
walk  opens  to  him  atreeta,  aquarea,  and  divisions  which 
he  haa  never  aeen  before.  And  even  thoae  placea  where 
he  ia  moat  familiar  are  diacovered  day  by  day  to  possess 
archways,  avenues,  and  thoroughfarea,  within  and  around 
them,  which  had  never  been  noticed  before.  Even  peo- 
ple who  have  apent  their  whole  Uvea  in  the  city,  oflen 
find  atxeeta  and  Wldings,  of  which  the v  had  never  before 
heard  and  which  they  bad  never  before  aeen.  If  you 
aaoend  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul'a  church,  and  look  down 
through  the  openinga  in  the  vaat  cloud  which  envelopes 
the  city,  you  notice  a  sea  of  edifices,  stretching  beyond 
the  limitpd  view  that  is  permitted  by  the  impending  va- 
pors, ft  is  not  until  many  impreaaions  are  added  together, 
that  this  great  metropolis  is  understood  even  by  one  who 
visits  and  studies  it  It  is  not  until  the  observer  has  seen 
the  palace  of  the  king  and  the  hovel  of  the  beggar ;  the 
broad  and  airv  atreeta  inhabited  by  the  rich,  and  the  dark 
and  dismal  abodea  of  the  poor ;  the  counUess  multitudes 
that  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tide  through  aome  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets ;  the  thousands  that  frequent  the  parks  and 
promenadea  dating  the  day,  and  other  thousands  that  ahun 
the  light,  and  only  steal  forth  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  It 
is  not  until  all  these,  and  many  other  spectacles  have  been 
witneaaed,  that  he  can  understand  the  magnificence  and 
roeanneas,  the  wealth  and  poverty,  the  virtue  and  the 
vice,  the  luxury  and  the  want,  the  happiness  and  misery, 
which  are  signified  by  that  brief  word,  London. 

To  one  diapoaed  to  atudy  thia  metropolia,  we  ahould 
recommend,  tnat  at  the  approach  of  evening,  he  ahould 
take  hia  station  on  Waterloo  brid^^.  facing  the  north. 
On  his  right  hand  lies  that  part  which  ia  oaUed  the  Cityi 


and  which,  during  the  day,  ia  devoted  to  busu 
hia  left  ia  the  weat  end,  where  faahion,  lu^^nr,  andi 
hold  their  empire.    At  evening,  thia  part  of  me  cj 
tranquil,  or  only  diaturbed  by  an  occasional  coach,  9 
the  eaatern  part  of  the  metropolia  yet  conUnues  toi 
forth  iU  almoat  deafening  roar.    Coaches  and  carni 
carU  and  wagona,  of  every  kind,  are  atill  rolling  twc 
the  atreeU,  and,  ere  the  busy  aoene  closes,  *PI*^jr' 
forth  a  redoubled  aound.    But  aa  the  darkness  idci« 
and  long  linea  of  lampa  spring  np  around  70°  J^ 
chantment,  the  roar  of  the  city  begina  to  aW 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  it  decreases,  and 
the  eastern  half  of  the  city  ainka  into  profound  rq 
But  the  ear  is  now  attracted  by  a  hum  from  tii 
end  of  the  city.    At  first,  a  distent  coach  only  ib 
and  then  another,  and  another,  until  at  length^.L 
ing  aound  comes  from  every  quarter, — at  midnii 
theatres  are  out,  and  the  roar  is  augmented,    i 
o'clock  the  routa,  balls,  and  partiea  are  over,  »■ 
abort  period,  the  din  rieea  to  a  higher  and  *  °}l?"* 
At  length  it  ceases,  and  there  is  a  half  hoar  oi o^f 
The  whole  city  is  at  rest    A  million  of  people  « 
ing  around  you.    It  is  now  an  impressive  nooim 
the  imagination  is  afiTected  with  the  <*«*P^  ,  ]J 
the  dawn  soon  bursts  through  the  mists  "»»{^^ 
the  city.    A  market  woman  is  seen  groping  tftfw 
dim  light  to  arrange  her  atell ;  a  laborer  witH  w 
tread,  passes  by  to  begin  his  task  :  a  wi^n*'* ' 
horsea,  ahakea  the  earUi  around  you,  as  he  tlinw 
Other  persona  are  aoon  seen;  the  noise  mcreai 
smoke  atreams  up  from  thouaanda  of  chimDe/*! 
rises,  and  while  the  weat  end  of  London  i««»*2*' 
in  ailence  and  repose,  the  eastern  portion  tg^ 
with  the  uproar  o§  buaineaa. 
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des,  ImsenLeD,  and  ^'tteriog  equipages,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
fcf  the  traveler  to  determine  wnere  the  metropolis  may  really  be  said  to  end.  Immediately 
ikove  and  adjoining  Westminster  is  Chelsea^  with  40,000  inhabitants,  containing  the  great 
Bttional  asylum  for  invalid  soldiers,  connected  with  which  is  the  royal  military  asylum  for  the 
education  and  supporL  of  the  children  of  soldiers.  Directly  north  lies  Kenringtony  with  25,000 

inhabitants,  the  beautifuL  gardens  of  which, 
belonghig  to  the  palace,  adjoin  Regent's 
Park. 

A  few  miles  further  yp  the  Thames  are 

ITeto,  containing  a  royal  palace  and  gardens  ; 

Richmond^  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  park 

L     ^^MFt—  ■■  f  -j,i£iJgpQh^ ^'-; ^.  ^jjj^-  ^  "j;^>j5p™i     ^"^  ^"®  views  ;   Twickenham^   a  pretty  vil- 

I     ^^^^  ti^Mpi^^^j^^^j^^B^     l^S^)    oncQ   the   residence   of   Pope  ;    and 

"     ^W^  . -^^^J^^^flBBHBSP^'WW       Hampton^    containing   the    royal  palace   of 

Hampton  Court,  which  is  famed  (or  its  fine 
gallery  of  paintings.  A  little  to  the  north  is 
Harrow-on'the- Hilly  where  there  is  a  well- 
known  school  or  college. 

Twenty-two  miles  above  the  metropolis  is 

IVindtor^   containing  the    magnificent  royal 

residence   of  Windsor  Castle,   attached   to 

which  are  the  mausoleitm  of  \he  royal  family,  a  vast  park  and  gardens,  and  a  forest  50  miles 

f  i^tdicuic.     Opposite  lo  Windsor  Is  Elon^  with  the  celebrated  college,  in  which  so  many  dis- 

toiguished  men  have  been  educated.     Near  the  latter  place  is  the  little  village  of  Sloughy 

^Pmc€  the  residence  of  the  famous  Herschil,  who  here  erected  his  great  telescope,  40  feet  in 

"4mih. 

Below  London  are  Drptford^  Greemcick,  and  Woolmch^  now  forming  one  borough,  with 
1  population  of  763OOO.  Deptford  is  noted  for  its  royal  dock-yard  and  immense  warehouses  ; 
mem  are  f«lso  a  number  of  private  ship  van Ir^,  in  which  are  built  many  merchantmen.  Green- 
wich contains  the  great  Xaval  Hospit;ii  for  infirm  senmen,  with  which  a  naval  asylum  for  the 
education  of  I  he  orphan  children  of  seameji  is  connected.  It*  was  formerly  a  royal  residence, 
and  Qi»een  Elizabeth  was  born  here.  Hens  also,  is  the  royal  observatory,  celebrated  in  the 
historj  of  astronomy  for  the  valuable  observniions  made  from  it,  and  for  being  in  the  prime 
meridian  of  English  geographers-  WooKvich  is  remarkable  for  its  spacious  dock-yard,  its  vast 
ineiial  for  ordnance,  including  an  extent  of  GO  acres,  its  royal  military  academy,  its  extensive 
bantcks,  and  laboratory,  ^c. 

LimrponU  (he  second  commercial  town  in  England,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
li  well  buih,  with  spacious  and  regular  streets,  pretty  squares,  and  handsome  houses.  The 
pd>tic  buildings  are  elegant ;  among  them  are  the  town  hall,  the  custom  house,  exchange,  mar- 
ket, &c. ;  the  churches,  chapels,  and 
meetinghouses  are  numerous  and  handsome, 
and  the  charitable  institutions  are  numerous 
and  well  conducted.  But  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Liverpool  is  its  vast  docks 
of  which  there  are  8,  with  an  area  of  92 
acres.  These,  with  the  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, extend  in  an  immense  range  along 
the  river,  while  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
town  is  prolonged  into  numerous  suburbs, 
composed  of  the  villas  and  country  houses 
of  the  wealthy.  The  trade  of  Liverpool  is 
very  extensive,  being  exceeded  by  no  place 
in  the  world  but  London.  The  most  im- 
portant branch  is  the  trade  witli  Ireland  ; 
next,  that  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
^mtih  Eiigiand  centering  in  Liverpool.     Cotton  is  the  staple  article  of  the  Liverpool  trade. 
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aod  of  1000,000  bales  imported  into  England  annually,  no  less  than  900,000  are  brought  into  tUs 
port. 

An  extended  system  of  canals  opens  a  water  communication  with  the  North  Sea,  and  wftb 
the  inland  counties.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port,  in  1830,  amounted  to  161,780  tons. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  extensive,  are  chiefly  those  connected  with  shipping  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  They  comprise  iron  and  brass  founderies,  breweries,  soap  works, 
sugar  refineries,  ship-building,  watch  and  instrument  making,  &c.  Population,  m  1831, 
165,171,  in  1841.  including  the  suburbs,  286,000.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Liverpool  was  an  inflgnificant  village  ;  her  merchants  then  engaged  in  the  American  and  West 
India  trade,  and  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  promoted  its  increase.  Tbe 
chief  portion  of  the  African  trade  also  centered  here,  and  more  recently,  the  trade  with  East 
(ndia  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

Thirty-three  miles  east  of  Liverpool,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad,  stands  Jl/an- 
chesterj  a  great  manufacturing  town,  whose  population  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  London.  The 
number  of  inhabitants   is  250,000,  or,  including   Salford  and  the  immediate  neighborhood| 

296,000.  It  presents  nothing  re- 
markable in  an  architectural  points 
vie\y  ;  the  streets  are  filthy  andw 
row,  the  houses  and  buildings  in  gi 
eral  mean,  and  the  great  mass  of  iIm 
people  poor.  It  is,  however,  j" 
centre  of  the  great  cotton  ma 
ture  of  England,  gnd  various  q| 
manufactures  are  carried  on  bere< 
which  consume  great  quantities  of  tiu 
coal  abundant  in  the  neighborhood 
There  were  upwards  of  300  stean 
engines,  and .  80,000  looms  here,  ^ 
1828. 

To  the  north  of  Manchester,  I«^ 
BoUoUy  also  a  great  manufacturU|| 
town,  with  83,000  inhabitants,  i||| 
Rochdafe^  noted  for  its  great  flapoj 
manufactures,  with  68,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south  is  Oldham^  with  its  slate  quarriesvJ|| 
coal  mines,  and  its  extensive  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  and  containing  a  population  ^ 
42,000.  Jishion^  46,000  inhabitants,  and  Stockport^  28,000,  also  have  extensive  manufactures 
Birmingham  is  the  second  of  the  great  workshops  of  the  British  empire.  Here  is  fa%t^ 
every  sort  of  articles  of  hardware,  whether  curious,  useful,  or  ornamental,  from  the  ipore  poq 
derous  productions  of  the  rolling  mill  and.  casting  furnace,  down  to  polished  watch-chains  ai| 
delicate  instruments.  Buttons,  buckles^  trinkets,  and  jewelry,  plnted,  enamelled,  japanned 
and  brass  works  of  every  description,  steam-engines,  pins,  swords,  and  fire-arms,  &c.y  «r 
here  produced.  The  manufactures  are  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  constructed  with  tliegreattfi 
ingenuity.  Steam  is  the  chief  moving  power.  The  town,  although  in  the  centre  of  tk 
country,  is  connected  with  the  dififerent  coasts  by  means  of  canals,  through  which  its  varnpi 
productions  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  lower  part  is  composed*  of  crowcif 
streets  and  mean  buildings,  but  the  upper  part  has  a  better  appearance.  Population,  l82,OQ4 
Wolverhampton^  about  1 5  miles  from  Birmingham,  is  also  distinguished  for  its  extensive  nui 
ufactures  of  hardware.  The  whole  country  between  the  two  places,  is  a  little  more  th«| 
succession  of  colFieries,  iron  mines,  forges,  and  cabins,  black  with  smoke.  The  borough  « 
Wolverhampton  includes  several  townships ;  the  population  of  the  town  is  36,000.  ^ 

Leedsy  a  large  trading  and  manufacturing  town  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  a  navigable  brau 
of  the  Humber,  and  is  connected  with  Liverpool  by  a  canal.  The  old  part  of  the  tovriiij 
dirty  and  crowded,  but  the  modem  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome.  Leeds  is  not  only  d 
principal  seat  of  the  woolen  manufactures  and  tratle  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  also  contains  (ott 
deries,  glass  works,  and  linen  manufactures.  Here  are  30  churches  and  meetinghouses^ 
great  wool  markets,  called  the  White  Cloth  Hall,  with  1,200  shops,  and  the  Mixed  Cld 
Hall,  with  1,800,  a  bazaar,  theatre,  &c.     Population,  152,000.     In  the  neighborhood,  a 
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Wakejieldy  with  26,000  inhabitants:;  Huddersfield,  25,000 ;  Halifax,  20,000  ;  and  Bradford^ 
^,000,  all  great  woolen  marts,  aod  having  large  piece  or  cloth  halls  for  the  sale  of  woolen 
goods.     Bradford  also  contains  large  founderies. 

Brittol  is  a  very  old  city,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Severn,  and  \9 

iccessible  for  vessels  of  1 ,000  tons.     The  old  town  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  and 

mean  bouses,  but  the  modern  part  of  the  city  is  laid  out  ^ith  spacious  streets  and  squares,  and 

contains  many  handsome  buildings.     Its  foreign  trade  is  considerable,  and  its  distilleries,  sugar 

refineries,  glass  works,  and  brass  works  are  extensive.     The  cathedral,  several  churches,  the 

council-house,  commercial  rooms,  &c.,  are  among  the  principiil  public  buildings.     There  are 

extensive  wet  docks  here.     Population,  122,000.     Clifton,  near  Bristol,  built  on  St.  Vin- 

1  cent's  Rock,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 

k        ^  --  ^^  waters.  ^     ,  ,    ♦ 

^k*:^BlSBIi?  ^  /^^  Sheffield  is  a  well  built,  and  flourishing 

^^JS^^^"  ^^WlNtittMi^te^-^^i^::"       manufacturing  town,  but  the  smoke  of  its 

^  numerous  manufactories  gives  it  rather  a 
sombre  appearance.  It  is  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  cutlery,  which  is -also  made 
in  all  the  surrounding  villages.  The  manu- 
facture of  plated  goods  is  also  extensive, 
and  there  are  numerous  large  iron  foun- 
deries in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion, 68,000. 

Mwcastle,  a  large  trading  and  manufac- 
turing town,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity^ 
and  of  considerable  note  in  history.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  Tyne,.  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  is  accessible  to  large  vessels.  The 
les  tn  the  vicinity  employ  40,000  men^  and  have  for  centuries  supplied  the  eastern  and 
•OiQtbem  parts  of  the  Island,  and,  in  part,  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent,  with  fuel.  Up- 
of  800,000  chaldrons  are  exported  annually.  Lead  is  also  exported  in  large  quan- 
Tbe  glass  works  and  iron  works  here  are  very  extensive,  and  ship-building,  the  potteries, 
nd  Tirious  manufactures  of  hardware  employ  many  laborers.  In  point  of  tonnage,  New- 
wdeis  the  second  port  in  Eogalnd^  its  ^hijijiing  amounting  to  above  200,000  tons.  The  towo 
bwell  built,  and  contains  many  handsome  streets  and  edifices.  Population,  49,000.  At  the 
■otfiJ]  of  the  river  lies  Tyntmouth^  with  25,000  inhabitants.. 

Bmnderttmd  h  a  thriving  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  in  Durham  county.  It  is  the 
bvib  port  in  England  in  point  of  slnpping,  wiiich  amounts  to  108,000  tons.  It  is  the  depot 
far  tbe  eoal  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Wear,  which  employs  30,0CK)  men,  and  furnishes  annu- 
Af  560.000  chaldrons.  The  §la&s  works  nre  extensive,  and  ship-building  is  also  an  important 
hrtnch  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.     Population,  17,000. 

Emgiiim-upon-  ffuUy  generally  called  liulj,  stands  upon  the  Humber,  and  has  the  greatest 
mtmi  trade  of  any  English  port,  I15;  foreign  trade  is  also  extensive,  and  it  is  the  chief  place 
ft'Eagbnd  for  the  whale  6shery.  The  h^^rbor  is  artificial,  and  Hull  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ivqpv  and  its  extensive  docks,  whieh  rover  tin  area  of  23  acres.  The  shipping  amounts  to 
n,350  loDS  ;  population,  41,000*  A  few  miles  above  Hull,  is  the  port  of  Gooh,  which  has 
mmgaif  become  an  important  trading  place,  by  the  construction  of  extensive  docks,  ware 
hmesy  aod  basins, 

,^ftnf€i;A,  ao  ancient  and  populous  etty,  h;is  been,  for  several  centuries,  noted  for  its  woolen 

mAElureSj  to  which,  in  later  times,  have  been  added  those  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk.     Tbe 

ilfe  and  the  cafhedral  are  ihe  most  remarkable  buildings.     Population,  62,000. 

timit0tUkj  formerly  the  port  of  Norwich,  has  been  one  of  the  stations  of  the  British  Navy^ 

pivsefits  one  of  the  finest  quays  In  the  world,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.     But  in  conse- 

of  ilie-obstrac lions  in  the  navigatioti  of  the  river  Yare,  between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich, 

L  ttarieable   by  sea-borne  ves&els,  has   been  made  from  the  latter  place  to  Lowestoft, 

an  sriificial  harbor  has  been  constructed,  capable  of  admitting  large  ships.     Population 

ifiBOuih,  24,000. 

hus-j  oa  abe  coast  of  Kenty.15  an  old  town,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  straits,  separating 
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England  Trom  the  continent.  1 
acquires  importance  from  the  Im 
torical  recollections  connected  wb 
it,  and  from  its  extensive  militar 
works,  among  which  is  the  casth 
built  upon  a  lofty  cliff,  rising  2St 
feet  above  the  sea.  Populatioi 
14,000.  To  the  north,  betwM 
the  coast  of  Kent  and  the  saodbao 
called  Goodwin  Sandsj  is  the  c«i|^ 
brated  road  called  the  DowiSj  wbii 
affords  safe  anchorage  for  ships,  m 
is  a  rendezvous  for  the  British  flei 
in  time  of  war.  ^ 

On  the  channel  stands  Brig^ 

hdmstoney  or   Brighton^  a  fam^ 

bathing-place,  remarkable    for  ^ 

elegance,  richness,  and  variety  ^^ 

its  architecture.     Population,  47,000. 

Portsmouth  is  the  chief  naval  station  in  Grei 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortifii 
places  in  Europe.  The  harbor  is  (he  firati^ 
the  kingdom  for  depth,  capaciousness,  and  m 
curity,  being  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ship 
and  of  extent  sufficient  to  contain  the  who' 
navy  of  England.  The  famous  roadstead  c 
Spilheady  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  c 
Wight,  can  accommodate  1,000  sail  of  ve 
sets  in  the  greatest  security.  The  dock-yapi 
which  is  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  ^ 
and  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Englj 
Dover  CoHie.  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  includingii 

of  100  acres.     Population  53,000. 
a  safe  harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  little  west  or  Portsmouth. 
Um  is  the  rendzevous  of  the  West  Indian  and  continental  mail  steamers. 

Ph/motUhj  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  for  security  and  capacity,  is  also 
tant  naval  station.     The  fortifications  and  barracks  are  extensive,  and  the  Royal  dock^ 
on  a  very  large  scale.     The  Breakwater,  a  vast  mole  1  mile  in  length,  stretching  acr 
entrance  of  Plymouth  Road,  an     Eddystone  Lighthouse,  built  upon  rocks  lying  off  io 
Channel,  are  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     The  lighthouse  is  80 

in  height,  yet  such  is  the  swell  of  the  oc< 
caused  by  meeting  the  rocks,  that  it  dasl 
up  over  the  summit  of  the  tower.     Popi 
tion  of  Plymouth,  including  the  adjoin 
town  of  Devonport,  68,000. 

The  city  of  Exeter  is  the  capital  of  ^ 
onshire,  and  was  once  the  residence 
Saxon  kings.     Its  cathedral  is  a  mag 
Gothic  structure.     Population,  ZS^tt 
Salisbvryy  the  capital   of  Wiltsb 
also  an  Episcopal  city  ;  the  spire  of  i 
ebrated  cathedral  is  the  highest  in  Ei 
exceeding  400  feet.     Salisbury  PIa~ 
extensive  tract  of  level,  unwooded 
try,  chiefly  used  as  a  sheep-walk,  and 
taining  the  famous  ruin,  called  Stonehc 
Salisbury  lias  10,000  inhabitants. 
IVincheileri  the  chief  town  of  Hampshire  or  Southampton,  and  an  Episcopal  city,  is 
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oT  blofif;  isterest.  It  was  once  the  metropolis  of  England,  but,  since  the  suppression  of  tbt 
BMisleries  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  has  much  declined.  Its  fine  cathedral  and  its  ancient 
eoBege  are  still  celebrated.     Population,  11,000. 

*  The  tncient  city  of  Canterbun/y  in  Kent,  with  15,300  inhabitants,  is  the  see  of  an  archbish- 
op, who  is  primate  of  all  England,  and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  Here  was  formerly  the  mag- 
Bfeent  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  the  famous  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
E^^ish  poetry^  describe  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  pilgrims  of  his  age. 

Btiky  near  Bristol,  is  an  episcopal  city,  hut  is  chiefly  known  as  a  watering-place ;  its  mine- 

nl  waters  have  been  celebrated  for  many  centuries,  and,  combined  with  its  delightful  situation, 

Iwre  rendered  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort.     The  elegance  of  its  streets  and  the  magnificence 

I  of  ks  public  buildings,  —  its  cathedral,  its  churches,  its  hospitals,  and  its  baths,  entitle  it  to 

heeoBsidered  the  handsomest  city  in  England.     Population,  38,000. 

GhmeuUtj  an  episcopal  see,  and  chief  place  of  a  county,  is  noted  for  its  extensive  manu 
Actmeof  pins,  which,  minute  as  is  the  article,  employs  1,500  persons.  It  contains  a  fine 
odiedra],  and  has  a  population  of  14,000.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  borough  of  Slroudj  with 
42,000  inhabitaots,  engaged  principally  in  the  woolen  manufacture.  The  dyers  here  are  cele- 
fanied  for  the  excellence  of  their  scarlet  and  dark-blue  colors,  which  is  attributed  to  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  tbe  waters  of  the  Frome,  here  called  Suoud  water. 

CkdUnkam^  delightfully  situated  to  the  northeast  of  Gloucester,  a  few  years  ago  an  incon- 

siderrirfe  village,  is  now  a  flourishing  town  with  31,000  inhabitants.     Its  sudden  growth  is 

ewiBg  to  i{s  medicinal  waters.     Tewksbury^  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood,  once  contained 

acdebrated  monastery,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  during  the  war  of  the  roses. 

(kfardj  an  episcopal  see  and  capital  of  a  county,  though  a  small  city,  is  equalled  by  few  in 

architectural  beauty.  It  is  delightfully  situat- 
ed, in  a  luxuriant  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis  and  Cherwell,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
University,  which  surpasses  all  similar  estab- 
lishments in  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  the 
extent  of  its  institutions,  and  the  splendor 
of  its  buildings.  The  edifices  belonging  to 
the  university  are  19  colleges  and  4  halls,  the 
theatre,  in  which  the  public  exhibitions  are 
held,  an  observatory,  the  Bodleian  library,  one 
of  the  richest  in  Great  Britain,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, &c.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  often  been  the  residence  of  the  Endish 
kings,  and  the  seat  of  the  Parliaments.  Pop- 
ulation, 24,000. 

Cambridge^  also  an  episcopal  see,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university,  contains  24,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  university  buildings  are  13  colleg- 
es, 4  halls,  and  the  senate-house,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of 
their  architecture.  There  are  also  an  observ- 
atory, a  valuable  library,  &c.  here.  JVcwtwar- 
ket^  in  the  vicinity,  is  celebrated  for  its  races. 
Muingham  is  a  large  and  flourishing  manu- 
facturing town,  situated  upon  the  Grand  Trunk 
canal,  and  having  a  water  communication  with 
Liverpool,  Hull,  and  London.  Its  picturesque 
situation,  its  neat  and  spacious  streets,  and 
handsome  square,  rank  it  among  the  prettiest 
towns  in  England.  Its  staple  manufacture  is 
that  of  stockings ;  lace  and  glass  are  also  made 
extensively.  Population,  53^000.  Leicester^ 
with  48,000  inhabitants,  is  also  noted  for  its 
cttttsive  manufacture  of  stockings,  and  Derby^  with  33,000  inhabiunts,  is  distinguished  for 
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Its  numufiictares,  particalarly  or  silk,  porcelain,  spar,  &c. 
much  visited. 


The  Peak  cavern  in  the  vieitifty  is 
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Coventry y  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity,  in  which  the  English  kings  have  occasionally 
resided  and  held  their  parliaments,  contains  some  interesting  edifices.  It  carries  on  manufao 
tures  of  ribands  and  watches,  and  a  great  fair  of  8  days  is  held  there.     Population,  SljOOO.,  i 


Warwick  Castle. 


Ruins  qf  Kenilwarth  CasUe. 


fVarwick^  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  a 
castle.  Kenilworthj  an  inconsiderable  place  in  this  vicinity,  is  celebrated  for  its  magniT 
castle  and  park,  the  former  of  which  is  now  in  ruins.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown|f 
Elizabeth  gave  it  to  her.  favorite  Dudley,  E^rl  of  Leicester.  The  area  enclosed  withun 
walls  of  the  castle  was  seven  acres,  and  the  circuit  of  the  park  and  chase  was  no  less  than  ^ 
miles.  Leamington^  in  this  neighborhood,  which  ten  years  ago  was  an  insignificant  village,  is 
DOW  a  favorite  watering-place,  and  has  become  a  considerable  town. 

fVorcester  is  a  city  of  much  historical  interest.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and  the  porcelain 
and  glove  manufactures  are  extensive.  The  cathedral  is  its  principal  edifice.  PopulatioO|r 
18,600.  Kidderminstery  in  the  neighborhood,  has  been  long  noted  for  its  woolen  manufae? 
tures,  the  most  important  branch  of  which  is  that  of  carpets.     Population,  26,000.  '  ^^ 

Shrewsbury^  the  chief  town  of  Shropshire  or  Salop,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and  of  hi^^ 
torical  importance.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  and  of  the  celebrated  abbey,  which  on^' 
contained  the  shrine  of  St.  Winifrid,  and  was  much  visited,  by  pilgrims,  are  still  visiU^ 
Shrewsbury  has  considerable  trade  and  some  woolen  manufactures.     Population,  23,000. 

Litchfield^  a  city  of  Stafibrdshire,  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  a  grammar  school,' 
at  which  were  educated  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Garrick.  Population,  6,500.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  is  the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent^  comprising  several  townships,  in  which 
are  the  celebrated  Stafibrdshire  potteries.     The  porcelain  and  other  ware,  made  here,  are  well 

known  for  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
forms,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanshi  p .  Population  of 
the  borough,  46,000. 

Lincoln^  a  city  formerly  distia* 
guished  for  its  splendid  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  interesting  as  ibe 
scene  of  some  important  historical 
events,  is  now  much  declined.  Its 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  lai^est  in  the 
kingdom.     Population,  16,000. 

Yorky  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
England,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  ranks  as  the  second  city  of  the 
realm.  It  formerly  contained  a  great 
number  of  churches  and  a  wealthv 
abbe^,  and  its  cathedral,  styled  Yoii 
minster,  is  a  magnificent  edifice^ 
PopulatioQ  29,000.     The  curious  dropping  well  of  Knaresborough  is  in  this  vicinity. 


Dropping  IVell,  Knaresborouffh, 
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C&rUde,  the  county  town  of  Cumoerland,  is  an  ancient  city^  defended  by  walls  and  a  castle. 
Population,  23,000.  Whitehaven  is  an  important  place  in  the  same  county,  the  coal  mines 
m  the  Ticinity  of  which  give  it  an  active  trade.  Population,  12,000.  In  Lancashire  are  Lan* 
taOerj  the  county  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  and  Preston,  a  thriving  town,  with  extensive 
cotton  manufactures,  and  50,000  inhabitants.  Chester ,  the  county  town  of  Cheshire,  with 
23,000  inhabitants,  is  a  city  of  some  note  in  history,  containing  a  cathedral  and  a  fine  castle. 
Dwham  is  also  an  episcopal  see.  Population,  14,000.  Bertoick'Upon- Tweedy  situated  on  the 
iVu4:,«ij  of  England  and  Scotland ,  became  famous  in  the  frequent  wars  between  the  two 
countries.  It  is  regularly  fortifiedj  and  was  at  one  time  declared  a  free  town.  It  is  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  England. 

The  Welsh  lowns  are  mostly  inconsiderable,  Swansea  is  a  thriving  trading  town  on  Bristol 
Cjbutnel,  wiib  17,000  inhabitants,      Caernarvon  is  interesting  from  its  fine  old  castle.     Merthyr 


CoimarDon  Castle. 
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Tkfdnl  has  lately  become  important  on  account  of  its  extensive  iron  works.  The  whole, 
oeigfaborhood  is  filled  with  iron  and  coal  mines  and  forges,  furnishing  annually  50,000  tons  of^ 
iron.  Population,  35,000.  Milford  Haven,  on  the  western  coast,  is  distinguished. fpr  its  fin§ 
burbor,  and  a  royal  dock-yard  has  lately  been  established  here.  Cardigan  is  a  small  old. 
loivii,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Devil's  Bridge,  an  arch 
thrown  over  a  deep,  rocky  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  the  Mynach,  after  rushing  down 
tlifee  lofty  cascades. 

5.  •SgricuUure.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  general  inferiority  of  the 
soil,  England  is  under  such  ex- 
cellent cultivation,  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  considered  as  one 
great  garden.  Farming  is,  in 
many  parts,  conducted  on  a  great 
scale,  by  men  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  capital ;  and  the 
science,  as  well  as  practice,  of 
agriculture,  is  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  the 
northern  counties,  the  farms  are 
large,  and  are  leased  generally 
for  21  years.  In  the  southern 
counties,  the  farms  are  smaller, 
and  the  tenants  are  often  propri- 
FuidPea.  Tare  etors.      The  field-pea  and  the 

(are   are   often  sown  as  a  field 

CEop.    Saffron,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  now  grown 

t  soieiy  b  Essex;  another  singular  product  of  Essex,  is  a  kind  of  treble  crop  of  corian 
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der,  carraway,  and  teazle,  the  two  first  on  account  of  their  aromatic  seeds,  the  last  for  its  pricld] 
heads,  used  by  the  manufacturers  in  raising  the  nap  on  woolen  cloths. 


Si^aiu 


Coriander, 
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6.  Commerct.  The  commerce  of  England  is  unrivaled  by  that  of  any  other  natioq  in  t^ 
world.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  tributary  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  tb 
great  commercial  people.  It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  commerce  of  England  as  coonef^ 
ed  with  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  view  of  the  cpii 
merce  of  Great  Britain  for  further  particulars. 

7  Manufactures.  The  manufactures  of  England  far  surpass,  in  amount  and  variety,  tboa 
of  any  other  nation  that  has  ever  existed ;  and  form  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  friu| 
of  human  industry  and  skill.  The  vast  numbers  of  people  employed  in  them,  give  no  a^ 
quate  idea  of  their  immense  extent,  as  the  great  perfection  to  which  labor-saving  machinen^ 
carried  in  England,  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  150.  The  cotton  manufacture  al^ 
would  have  required,  half  a  century  ago,  50,000,000  men.  The  power  employed  in  the  rxm 
ufacture  of  cotton  alone,  in  Great  Britain,  exceeds  the  manufacturing  powers  of  all  the  res]^| 
Europe  collectively.  The  most  important  branches  are  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  linen,  and  hjan 
ware. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  are  great  manufactures  of  broadcloth  and  every  ot& 
kind  of  woolen  goods,  principally  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  Leeds,  Wakefieli 
Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Hudders6eld.  Sheffield  has  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  plated  j 
Manchester,  and  its  neighborhood,  is  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

In  the  midland  counties,  are  the  Cheshire  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  Imen,  iron,  and< 
ware.     The  stocking  manufactures  of  Nottingham  ;  the  woolen  of  Leicestershire  ;  the  [ 
of  Staffordshire ;  the  hardware  of  Birmingham ;  the  ribands  of  Coventry ;  the  carpeti 
Kidderminster ;  the  broadcloth  of  Stroud.     Flannels  are  the  chief  article  of  Welsh 
ture.     In  the  southern  counties  are  the  cotton,  paper,  and  blankets  of  Berkshire  ;  the 
of  Salisbury ;  the  cordage  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  woolens  of  every  sort  in  Devonshire ;  l_ 
ery  kind  of  goods,  particularly  the  finer  articles  of  upholstery,  jewelry,  and  every  matersl 
luxury,  are  manufactured  in  and  about  London.     For  further  particulars,  see  the  general 
of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  Inhabitants,  ^  Among  the  inhabitants  of  England  are  very  few  foreigners,  and  thes^ 
mostly  in  the  seaports.  The  stock  of  the  present  English  was  various  :  the  original  islandc 
have  been  mixed  at  difierent  times,  by  means  of  conquest,  with  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  t 
Danes,  the  Goths,  and  the  Normans.  There  are  but  few  of  the  people  called  Gypsies,  I 
there  are  many  Jews,  chiefly  resident  in  London.  Negroes  are  seldom  seen,  and  what  ii 
there  are,  are  much  prized  as  servants.  They  are  not  degraded  in  public  estimation,  as  int 
United  States,  and  a  decent  white  female  is  sometimes  seen  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  neffi 
In  person,  the  English  are  robust,  and  they  have  clear  and  fiorid  complexions.  The  hi^ 
classes,  from  the  prevalence  of  athletic  exercises,  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  huflO 
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Generally,  in  other  countries,  the  higher  orders  are  less  hardy  and  athleuc  than  the 
lower,  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  England.  The  human  race  dwindles  not,  either  jn  mind  or  body« 
m  England.  On  the  whole,  the  English  may  be  pronounced  the  handsomest  and  best  formed 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  the  average,  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than 
Hie  Americans. 

9.  Ckusta.  In  England,  the  nobility  are  a  highly  privileged  class.  They  are  comprised  in 
the  following  orders :  —  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons.  The  Baronets  have 
ma  hereditary  title ;  the  Knights  have  not.  Knighthood  is  a  common  reward  of  public  service. 
The  Bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  constitute  a  favored  class.  The  distinctions 
of  Ae  two  general  classes  of  men,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  far  greater  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wealth  of  the  world  seems  to  be  brought  into  England,  as  it  once  was  to  Rome  ; 
bat  there  is  do  country  where  poverty  is  so  general  and  so  hopeless. 

10.  Dresi,  The  general  costume  of  the  English  is  neat  and  convenient.  In  fashionable 
SS^  tbe  fashions  are  constantly  changing,  though  more  in  details  than  general  forms.  This 
variableness  of  taste  has  been  expressed  in  a  picture  of  an  Englishman  without  his  coat,  but 
Mdiog  his  cloth  and  shears  as  in  doubt  what  fashion  to  make  it  in  ;  or  unwilling  to  cut  it  at  all, 
lest  the  fashion  should  change  before  tbe  coat  were  finished.  The  general  mode  of  dress  is 
that  which  we  adopt  from  England,  in  the  United  States  ;  though  some  of  the  more  extreme 
fehioas  do  not  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans,  however,  indulge  in  some  anomalies  of 
dress,  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  London.  The  changes  of  English  dress  seem  to  have 
been  exhausted,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  that  has  not -once  been  old.     The  same  gar« 

have  indeed  been  used  at  every  era  ;  and  the  change  operates  chiefly  on  the  forms  of 
At  one  time  the  collar  is  low,  at  another  it  is  raised  ;  the  skirts  are  varied  in  length 
ail  breadth,  and  the  waist  is  sometimes  long,  and  at  others  short.  If  an  Englishman  is 
iMi^Ld  by  change  of  fashion  to  sacrifice  a  good  coat  for  the  present,  he  may  lay  it  by,  and 
ke  sure  tint  in  time  it  will  come  again  in  fashion.  The  mail-coach  guards  wear  the  royal 
Every,  which  is  scarlet  and  gold.  The  clergy  wear  generally  a  large  hat,  and  some  have 
nip,  but  the  time  is  past  when  a  wig  was  ^'  supposed  to  be  as  necessary  a  covering  for  a 
'  head,  as  an  ivy  bush  for  an  owl."  In  wet  weather  the  women  who  ^o  abroad,  wear 
,  nased  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground,  and  these  make  a  great  clattermg  on  the  pave- 
In  London,  there  is,  every  day,  a  Rag  Fair,  where  the  lower  class  may  buy  a  dress 
ae£6nEng  io  their  means.  It  is  held  principally  by  the  Jews,  who  go  about  buying  old 
ciodies,  which  they  dtspby  at  the  Fair.  The  dead  are  buried  in  woolen,  to  encourage  agri- 
ciiliire  and  manuractures. 
The  Webb,  though  they  have  long  lived  under  the  English  government,  still  remain  an 
race,  and  adhere  to  ihe  customs  of  their  forefathers.     The  higher  class  dress  like  the 

English  ;  but  in  more  humble  ranks  the  national 
costume  is  preserved,  which,  for  both  men  and 
women,    is  composed   of  home-made  woolen 
cloth.     The  coat,  breeches,  land  stockings  of 
the  men  are  always  blue,  and  their  waistcoats 
red  ;  their  shirts  are  of  blue  or  red  flannel,  ex* 
cept  m  some  parts  of  the  northern  counties, 
where  they  are  striped.     The  common  dress 
of  the  females  in  South  Wales  consists  of  a 
jacket  made  tight  to  the  shape,  and  a  petticoat 
of  dark  brown  or  striped  linsey-woolsey,  bound 
with  different  colors.   Young  women  wear  mop- 
caps  pinned  under  the  chin,  and  small,  round 
felt  or  beaver  hats  like  the  men.     The  elder 
women  commonly  wrap  up' their  heads  in  two 
or   three   colored   handkerchiefs,   over   which 
they  put  a  large  felt  hat.     Both  young  and  old 
fcow  f  scarlet  whiiile  across  their  shoulders,  which  completes  their  dress.    In  North  Wales 
costume  is  simikr^  except  that  the  whittle  is  superseded  by  a  large  blue  cloak,  descending 
to  the  feet,  which  is  worn  at  all  seasons,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.     Linen  is  rarely 
Bannel  bein|  substituted  in  its  place  ;  nor  are  shoes  or  stockings  worn,  except  some* 
in  fine  weather,   and  then  ihey  are  carried  in  the  hand,  if  the  woman  be  going  any  dis 
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tance,  and  put  on  only  at,  or  near  the  place  of  destination,  the  feet  being  first  washed  iniH 
brook. 

1 1 .  Language.  The  English  language  is,  iq  many  parts  of  England,  so  perverted,  thi^  ki 
can  hardly  be  understood  by  one  who  knows  it  only  as  it  is  written  ;  in  Wales,  the  Welsli 
language  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  common  people,  many  of  whom  un* 
derstand  no  other.  In  general,  the  English  language  is  preserved  in  greater  purity  as  spokes 
in  the  United  States,  than  in  England  itself.  We  have,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked^  mm 
patoUy  and  our  Americanisms  are  generally  words  to  express  something  peculiar  in  our  stal% 
of  society,  and  for  which  there  was  no  previous  English  word  ;  while  in  London,  the  cocnr 
mon  class  of  people  wantonly  perpetrate  more  outrage  upon  the  orthodox  English,  than  is 
committed  from  necessity  in  the  United  States.  The  language  of  the  conmion  people  HO^ 
different  counties  in  England,  varies  so  much,  that  the  inhabitants  can  with  difficulty  understandlji 
each  other.  An  American,  in  Yorkshire,  or  Lancashire,  cannot  much  better  understand  tb* 
common  people  than  if  they  spoke  a  foreign  language.  Besides  these  dialects,  the  flask  lao^ 
guage,  as  it  is  called,  is  extensively  used  by  gentlemen  of  the  Fancy ;  and  it  is  affected  bjK, 
many  others.  It  consists  in  new,  and  often  ludicrous,  or  witty  names,  given  to  every thiiif 
that  relates  to  horseracing,  boxing,  gambling,  drinking,  and  other  modes  of  dissipation.  Tbup 
the  worst  crimes  have  often  a  pleasant  name,  and  the  most  shocking  scenes  are  deprived  q£ 
their  revolting  character  by  the  light  language  in  which  they  are  described. 

12.  Manner  of  Buildings  &c.  The  manner  of  building  among  the  rich  in  England,  is  noi 
so  much  national,  as  it  is  a  collection  of  all  that  is  national  in  other  countries,  or  of  ivb^ 
remains  of  former  ages.  Costly  and  magnificent  piles  of  architecture  are  spread  over  tbm 
whole  country,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  that  has  not  some  edifice  that  attracts  tfai 
visits  of  travelers.  The  Gothic,  the  Grecian,  the  Chinese,  the  Saracenic,  the  Egyptiaoji 
and  various  other  styles  of  building  for  which  art  has  no  name,  are  found  in  England.      "Tfapi 

convenience  of  an  Englisfei 
man's  house  is  unrivallecLj 
everything  is  perfect  io  i|| 
kind  ;  convenience  is  mogH 
studied  than  economy,  anii 
there  is  not  a  door  or  a  i^uii 
dow  that  is  not  jointed  iw^itll 
the  nicest  art.  The  verj 
farmhouses  have  an  air  of  nea^ 
ness  and  comfort,  that  make 
no  part  of  the  picture  of  tfaii 
farmer's  dwelling  in  the  Unit; 
ed  States.  The  walls  ari 
covered  with  creeping  aan 
flowering  plants.  The  rool 
are  frequently  thatched  ^^ 
straw,  and  in  some  of  the  oltf  I 
er  towns,  whole  streets  oi 
thatched  houses  may  be  se^el! 
England  is  the  country  <3i 
unequal  wealth,  and  the  e^| 
tage  of  the  poor  is  stron|^^| 
contrasted  with  the  mansioij 
The  cottagm 
are  both  of  brick  and  stone,  and  though  small,  they  are  neat.  The  villages  are  generally  c>! 
and  dingy.  Every  family  occupies  a  separate  houSe,  and  a  traveler  may  go  far,  without  see!  jj; 
an  old  hat  in  a  broken  window.  On  the  houses  of  the  Hch  no  expense  is  spared.  Th^i 
country  seats  are  generally  at  some  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  they  are  often  approach*  i 
through  J3lantations  of  trees.  The  grounds  are  not  fancifully  laid  out,  but  ar^  only  appear 
the  better  to  display  nature  and  liot  to  do  violence  to  it.  It  is  in  the  country  mansion  tisi 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  English  are  see^  to  the  best  advantage,  and  here  they  lead  a  life,  tlai 
may  well  be  envied 
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of  the  rich,  yet  if  there  is   luxury  in  one,  there  is  often  comfort  in  the  other. 
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li.  FM  and  Drink,  'the  *^  roast  beef  of  old  Englaod  "  *  is  indeed  a  ]$alataoIe  and  invig- 
mdif  food,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  any  should  want  it ;  but  the  laborer  who  fattens  the  ox,  sel- 
dom tastes  the  beef.  The  poorest  of  the  laborers  and  manufacturers  cannot  have  in  the  week 
a  macli  anioMi]  food  as  the  American  laborer  consumes  in  a  day.  In  other  respects,  the  kind 
ef  food  is  similar,  and  the  potato  is  general  with  both.  Tlfe' price  of  beef  is  from  9d. 
to  It.  and'Gif.  sterling,  the  pound.  Mutton  is  from  Id.  to  lOd.  Common  fowls  are  from 
8tto  }5t.  a  pair;  turkeys,  10s.  and  9^.  each,  and  geese,  6«.  Butter  is  from  Is.  to  l5. 
H.t  poottd,  and  eggs  are  from  20d.  to  2$.  a  dozen.  Rabbits  are  U.  a  piece.  The  common 
•igesof  a  day  laborer  are  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Country  wages  are  by  the  year :  JB15  to  £20,  for 
oeo,  and  for  women,  from  £2  to  £&^     The  wages  of  manufacturers  are  much  higher. 

Tlie  English  consume  muob  more  animal  food  than  the  French,  and  the  number  of  sheep 
esisaiued  in  LondoiA  is  about  three-fourths  more  than  in  Paris.  The  number  of  rabbits  con- 
med  is  immense  ;  one  person  alone,  in  London,  sells  14,000  weekly  ;  they  are  sent  in  from 
d  parts  of  England*  Immense  numbers  of  geese  are  driven  from  Lincolnshire.  Droves  of  2 
aid  8,(X)0  are  common)  and  even  9,000  have  been  seen  in  1  drove.  The  poor  in  Eng- 
iaod  haye  litde  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  are  supplied  with  these  by  the 
jmAes.  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  there  is,  what  is  never  known  in  the  united  States,  a  famine, 
aad  riots  are  the  consequence.  The  lot  of  the  rich  is  more  enviable  ;  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
had  briogs  them  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  wealth  enables  them  to  rear,  even  in 
Ea^aod,  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  Turtles  are  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  salmon 
padked  in  ice  from  Ireland- and  Scotland.  The  growth  of  peas  and  other  vegetables  is  forced- 
iikot-boQses,  and  peas  are  often  sold  at  a  guinea  a  quart.  The  best  of  pine-apples  and  grapes  are^ 
podoced  by  careful  cultivation.  The  wines  of  Portugal  are  the  most  used,  from  the  commer-* 
eid  relation  of  the  two  countries,  but  all  wines  are  dear.  A  bottle  of  the  ordinal^  wine  cannot 
be  U  for  less  than  a  dollar,  and  the  price  is  often  greater.  '^  Superior-Londoq-picked-par- 
tMriar-East-India-Madeira  wine  "  is  advertised,  and  every  epithet  of  it,  says  Southey,  must  be 
fiid  for*  Of  course,  adulterations  must  be  common,  and  a  brisk  business  is  carried  on  in. 
BiU&g  wines  of  mixtures  which  are  often  deleterious.  Cider  is  much  used,  and  in  many 
phcei  it  is  the  common  drink.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  perry  consumed  ;  but  the  great  na- 
tMl beverage  is  beer  or  porter.  The  quantity  made  is  enormous  ;  Barclay  &  Co.,  alone, 
wecssors  to  Tbrale,  pay  to  the  excise  X400,000  yearly.  Besides  the  public  breweries, 
evei7good  housewife  has  the  art  of  making  good  beer.f  The  laboring  classes  dine  at  1  o'clock, 
bat  the  dinner  hours  of  the  higher,  orders  are  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

14.  Diuases.  Consumptions  are  frequent,  and  dyspepsia,  with  its  train  of  hypochondria, 
BWe  so*.  It  IS  the  Englishman's  malady.  The  gout  is  perhaps  more  common  than  in  any 
other  coontry.  There  are  few  diseases  of  a  malignant  type,  and  a  great  many  people  live 
tothe  peatest  age  of  man. 

15.  TravtUf^.  An  Englishman  is  excusable  for  complaining  of  the  mconveniences  of 
^diog  in  other  countries,  and  he  should  be  allowed  some  license  to  abuse  the  accoramoda- 
^fortiatelers  in  the  United  States.  In  England,  the  roads  are  excellent,  the  coaches 
^9  the  speed  great,  and  the  ions  of  more  excellence,  than  is  found  in  any  other  country, 
w  booses  for  these  are  commodious,  the  furniture  good,  the  servants  quick  and  attentive,  and 
fckst  civil  and  obliging. ,   All  this  is  crowned  with  the  neatness  and  propriety  of  arrange- 

,  *  tie  Wr of  England  has  its  repatatioti  from  compar-  the  consumption  of  it  increased,  in  2  years.  12,000,000  of 

■Jvtt  tint  of.  the  continent,  wnich  is  greatly  inferior,  eallons.    Toe  excessive  consumption  of  ttiis  deleterious 

■y^bettet  than  the  avem^  of  the  beef  in  the  United  drug  is  indeed  a  corse  to  £ngland,  and  the  sheriff  of  Lon- 

^jj^]  b«t  the  best  beef  in  England  is  in  no  respect  su-  don  and  Middlesex  declared,  that  he  had  so  long  been  in 

tg^ wd  probably  not  quite  equal,  to  the  bestbeef  of  the  tlie  habit  of  hearing  criminals  refer  all  their  miseries  to 

^VUfcXes.  this,  that  he  had  ceased  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  rain. 

'Tiadie  rein  of  William  and  Mary,  ale  was  the  com-  Were  any  new  and  unknown  cause  to  arise  and  produce 

*^>fKnge  <u  the  laboring  class ;  but  an  act  for  the  en*  the  same  ruin  upon  bpdy  and  soul,  that  ardent  spirit  pn>- 

fyyyat  of  distin&tion  mcreased  the  consumption  of  duces  in  England  and  the  United  States,  it  would  break 

*^*|^Brits  so  maeh,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  it  down  the  pillars  of  society,  and  men  would  flee  to  the 

7>M6erlaw,  and  the  qsU  continued  tiU  )751,  before  Woods  and  mountains  to  escape  what  is  more  terrible  than 

^"fcf^ys  Smollett,  **  ^H^  fkaiaefill  de^e  of  profli-  cholera  or  plague,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  these  ex- 

gyysniled,  that  the  IHBm  at  this  poisonous  com-  tends  to  the  destruction  only  of  life. 

g»  (gsi)  set  up  painted  omotds  in  public,  inviting  the  '  There  are  Temperance  Societies  lately  organised  in 

QPtebe  imAfmihe  small  expense  of  a  penny ,  assurinff  England,  which  have  distributed  100,000  tracts,  and  the 

{Htfcatfacy  might  be  dead  orunk  for  two  pence,  and  gnovernment  no  longer  furnishes  the  soldier  with  spirits 

S  Aiav  to  lie  on  tiU  they  recovered,  for  nothing.**    In  Uiroughout  the  provmoes,  but  gives  him  in  place  or  it  a 

^fe  icstrietioDs  on  the  sale  of  gin  were  removed,  and  penny  a  day. 
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roeBts  that  dittioguidi  the  private  dwellingi  of  the  English.    As  these  conveoieoees  { 
hire,  it  is  but  Dttural,  that  he  whose  appearance  denotes  the  most  wealth,  should  have  thej, 
est  attention.     The  traveler  who  urrives  in  the  stagecoach  will  not  have  to  encounter  su 
rush  of  servants  to  welcome  his  arrival  as  he  that  comes  in  a  post  chaise,  and  the  pedet 
mi^  often  be  left  to  wait  upon  himself,  if  he  is  even  so  fortunate  as  to  be  admitted  to  tbebtM 

There  is  no  kind  of  traveling  more  agreeable  than  that  of  posting.  The  traveler  maybiii 
post  coach  or  post  chaise  with  two  horses,  at  any  of  the  inns.  In  fashion,  it  very  inuch4{ 
sembles  a  common  coach,  excepting  that  it  contains  but  two  seats,  and  the  body  is  sbqri 
like  half  the  body  of  a  common  coach.  The  usual  rate  of  traveling  is  about  10  miles  an  b^ 
but  the  post  boy  can  easily  be  bribed  to  make  it  12.  The  post  is  about  10  miles,  at  the|| 
of  which  you  get  another  establishment,  which  is  furnished  with  great  celerity,  and  you  prQC| 
as  before.  This  is  a  very  common  method  of  traveling  among  the  rich,  who  seldom  are  {m 
b  the  stagecoaches.  The  English  are  inclined  to  travel  much,  and  the  life  of  the  hij 
classes  is  almost  migratory.  It  is  passed  between  London,  the  country,  the  watering-pla^ 
and  the  continent.  There  are,  even  among  the  yeomanry,  few  of  any  substance  who  havej 
been  at  London.  .j 

The  servants  at  the  English  inns  are  excellent,  and  indeed  all  over  England  ;  as  it  is  com 
ered  no  discredit  to  serve  ;  and  as  places  are  desirable,  there  is  no  lack  of  servants ;  il 
even  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  a  standing  topic  among  matrons,  of  the  difficil 
of  finding  ^ood  servants.  At  imu:,  the  servants  have  no  wages,  and  they  depend  for  sup|M 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  guests  ;  of  course  they  are  obsequious  and  obliging.  They  are  i 
ways  well  dressed,  and  many  of  them  are  coxcombs.  Some  of  them  give  a  premium  for  plao 
*  instead  of  receivmg  a  salary  for  services.  On  the  arrival  of  a  coach,  there  is  a  general  wAi 
the  servants^  assist  the  passengers  in  alighting.  Two  footmen  stand  at  the  door,  and  pnJ 
an  elbow  ;  the  chamber-maid  comes  to  show  the  rooms,  and  even  ^^  Boots,"  who  gets  his^ 
from  what  he  brushes,  shares  in  the  hospitable  impulse.  On  the  departure,  the  servai 
range  themselves  in  a  line,  and  if  any  guest  forgets  a  douceur,  he  is  gently  requested  tot 
member  the  xhamber-maid,  ^^  Boots,"  &c.  Sally,  originally  the  name  of  an  individual,  1M 
designates  a  class,  and  every  chamber-maid  is  called  by  that  name.  The  English  inns  area 
deed  so  excellent,  that  they  well  deserve  the  commendation  of  Shenstone,  which  is  so  oft 
scribbled  upon  the  wainscot  and  windows. 

^  Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dall  round, 
Whate'er  his  ataflei  may  have  been, 
Mnat  flinch  to  tbinkne  ftilf  baa  found 

Uia  warmeat  welcome  at  an  inn."  ,  i 

The  inns  of  England,  however,  are  not  the  hospices  of  poverty.  The  alehouses  are  i 
resorts  of  the  more  numerous  class,  that  cannot  aflbrd  the  luxuries  of  the  inns,  and  theyt 
often  neat  and  commodious.  A  traveler  who  desires  to  see  the  imsophisticated  English  charaoi 
will  find  it  more  at  the  alehouse,  than  at  the  inns.  ^ 

The  most  common  vehicles  for  traveling  are  the  mail-coaches,  some  of  whi(^h  cany  41 
sengers  within,  and  10  or  more  upon  the  top.  Others,  however,  carry  more  within  and  witll 
and  the  roads  are  so  good,  that  4  horses  easily  carry  18  passengers.  The  mail-coacbes  M 
eluding  stops,  8,  9,  or  10  miles  an  hour.  The  top-seats  are  often  preferred,  as  diey^ 
much  cheaper,  and  as  they  enable  the  passenger  more  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  counuy.^  ' 
first,  it  -seems  perilous  to  ride  at  such  an  elevation,  when  the  velocity  is  so  great,  for  there  i 
a  single  iron  railing  to  bold  by  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  traveler  suffers  himself  to  be  oi 
with  every  motion  of  the  coach,  instead  of  resisting  it,  and  to  feel  a  perfect  security  in  bis 
vation.  The  coachman  is  well  acquainted  with  the  people  who  live  on  the  road,  whom  b 
lutes  in  passine  ;  and  to  the  passengers  he  is  communicative  and  civil.  The  guard,  who  i 
in  the  rear  witb  pistols  at  hand  in  case  of  need,  and  a  bugle  to  give  notice  of  his  approri 
is  also  obliging,  and  it  has  grown  into  a  custom  for  every  passenger  to  give  him  a  shilling 
every  20  miles.     The  coachman  is  also  paid  in  a  similar  way.  ' 

The  coaches  are  of  various  forms  ;  some  are  of  a  cylindrical  sbapO)  and  are  very  longj 
large  ;  many  have  names  like  ships,  painted  on  the  pannels,  together  with  the  towns 
which  they  pass.     The  guard,  and  sometimes  the  coachman,  wear  the  roy^al  livery, 
whole  makes  a  gay  appearance.     On  the  road,  each  carriage  passes  another  on  the  left ; 
IS  better  than  our  custom  of  taking  the  right,  as  it  gives  the  coachman  a  better  chance  to  r 
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vce  between  tte  rehicles  England  has  been  called  the  <^  hell  of  h(»P8es,"*  and  it  cer« 
MMy  is  not  their  paradtde.  The  racer  too  often  passes  through  all  gradations  of  misery,  from 
ikk  tnrf,  which  is  no  qaiet  life,  to  the  coach,  the  dray,  and  the  mill. 

'  'Yhe  Canals,  which  pass  over  many  parts  of  England,  offer  a  cheap  and  easy  conveyance, 
iod  there  are,  on  the  Thames,  a  great  many  boats  for  passengers.  More  than  4,000  have  been 
known  to  pass  upwards  on  a  Sunday.  They  are  sharp  and  long,  and  go  through  the  water  rap- 
idly. The  fare  is  regulated  by  law  ;  the  boats  themselves  are  numbered,  and  the  boatmen 
ttve  a  costume.  On  Sundays,  the  outpouring  from  London  is  prodigious  ;  the  laborers  are 
ddighted  to  go  into  the  fields ;  and  the  gentry,  on  that  da^,  often  go  to  their  villas.  They  have  to 
|My,  however,  on  the  Sabbath,  double  tolls.  In  the  cities,  there  are  sedan  chairs,  which  carry 
ooe  person.  They  are  borne  by  two  men  by  means  of  poles.  They  are  not  now  much  used, 
fSficept  for  carrying  persons  who  are  dressed  for  occasions  of  ceremony. 

Besides  the  modes  of  conveyance  described  above,  there  are  huge  wagons,  for  passengers 
sod  mercbandise.  They  have  8  or  10  horses,  and  the  driver  sometimes  rides  on  a  poney 
hf  their  side.  There  are,  in  the  appropriate  seasons,  many  pedestrian  travelers  in  the  pic- 
Inresque  parts  of  England  ;  and  they  may  be  seen  about  the  casdes,  lakes,  and  mountains,  each 
wiih  his  umbrella  and  knapsack,  in  search  of  the  pictivesque. 
.    16.  CAorocter,  Manners,  Customs. 

**  Pride  in  thfiir  port,  defiance  in  their  eye.** 

Tbis  is  the  description  of  Goldsmith,  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  people,  called  by 
Ae  general  name  of  John  Bull,  will  deny  that  they  have  at  least  pride  ;  this,  and  reserve, 
jVe  traits  m  the  character  of  the  English,  so  obvious,  that  a  stranger  may  see  fbem.     They 

Btoo  nngracious  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  An  Englishman  is  so  litde  disposed  to 
I  discourse  with  strangers  at  ordinaries,  coffee-rooms,  or  places  of  amusement,  that  he  is 
jol  to  consider  their  address  to  him,  as  involving  some  sinister  design  upon  his  purse  or  dig* 
IB^,  and  if  he  reply  without  rudeness,  it  is  in  the  coldest  manner.  This  trait  of  English  char- 
acter has  been  somewhat  softened  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  inherit  it,  and  it  is  less 
repulsive  than  in  England.  A  Frenchman  and  most  other  Europeans  will  readily  and  cheer- 
liuly  converse,  with  whatever  people  he  may  chance  to  be  placed  ;  but  an  Englishman  draws 
himself  m  like  a  snail  from  any  contact  with  strangers,  and  he  operates  upon  the  spirit  of  cheer- 
foloess  among  them  as  water  acts  upon  fire.  This  is  partly  the  effect  of  pride ;  it  arises,  also, 
Bi  part  from  the  want  of  that  early  introduction  to  society  f  which  is  common  on  the  conti- 
nent. An  English  boy  is  sent  to  a  distant  school,  of  a  republican  character,  where  he  is 
drown  upon  his  own  resources  ;  while  a  French  stripling,  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  is 
JOBversant  with  gay  and  fashionable  society. 

tt  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an  Englishman  has  some  ground  or  excuse  for  pride, 

md  that  in  many  European  countries  he  may  reasonably  have  a  feeling  of  superiority.     He 

feeb  that  he  is  a  member  of  that  great  empire  to  which  Europe  looks  with  respect ;  his  country 

Jie  trident  of  the  ocean,  or  at  least  of  the  seas  that  wash  the  old  world.    Britain  holds  the 

of  the  Mediterranean,  controls  the  commerce  of  India,  and  has  an  empire  there  ;  upon 

dominions  th4  sun  never  sets,  and  all  these  pour  their  countless  riches  to  swell  the  wealth 

'*ef  Si^and.     The  Englishman  may  also  feel,  in  his  own  person,  some  pride,  that  he  is  a 

"  CQQBtrynian  of  Sbakspenre,  Newton,  and  a  thousand  renowned  names  in  science,  adventure, 

^  efaaritjr  ;  he  may  appropriate  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  fame  of  the  Nile,  of  Blenheim, 

ef  Waterloo  ;  and  lliese  are  surely  some  incentives  to  pride.     One  of  the  purest  men  that 

r  Gred,  and  himself  an  Englishman,  declares,  tliat  it  is  distinction  enough  for  the  ambition 

^*0n  flooderate  man, 
k  I., 

"  That  Wolfe's  ereat  name  *8  cotemporal  with  his  own, 
And  Chatham  ■  language  is  his  mother  tongue.*' 

But  this  propensity  of  an  Englishman  to  rate  highly  his  own  merits,  and  the  dignity  of  his 

1^*  ^Rie  bones  in  the  stagecoaches  are  usually  animals  croachments,  from  the  impertinent,  obtrusive,  and  design- 

i  kbodi  but  bafing  some  blemish  are  bought  at  a  low  ing,  and  a  haughty  demeanor  is  perhaps  worn  abroad,  as 

ney  aie  often  exeessiTely^  overdriven.  a  defensive  armor  against  such  characters.    This  seems  a 

fiih  pfobabfe,  that  the  repalsive  manner  of  the  Eng-  more  probable  solution,  from  the  fact,  that  the  moment 

'  '    I  to  smagers,  is  somewhat  the  result  of  the  state  yon  cease  to  stand  in  the  reUtion  of  a  stranger  to  an  £ng- 

tf  IB  Englaoid.   The  crowded  manner  in  which  the  lishman,  and  become  his  guest,  nothing  canbe  more  fruu 

ps^  cf  that  eoantiy  live,  exposes  them  to  oonslant  en-  and  hearty  than  his  treatment  of  you. 
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country, 'is  connected  with  the  less  excusable  practice  of  underrating  the  merits  of  oten. 
It  was  an  unsophisticated  expression  of  Mr.  Bull,  that,  for  aught  he  could  see,  ^'  all  foreigmi 
are  fools  : "  and  the  English  comedies  abound  in  this  trait.  Were  the  French,  or  tbepeoph 
of  the  United  States,  known  to  others  only  from  the  description  of  the  English,  the  fnm 
would  be  considered  as  universally  v»b,  unstable,  and  insincere,  and  Brother  Jonathan  wodd 
be  even  less  favorably  esteemed,  as  a  selfish,  coarse,  and  boastful  demi-savage. 

In  truth,  it  is  the  unreasonable  national  pride  and  vanity  of  the  English,  that  make  then 
so  intolerant  to  a  spark  of  the  same  flame  in  others  ;  were  they  not  more  proud,  th^f 
would  not  be  moved  by  the  harmless  pride  of  others.  This  spirit  is  seldom  allayed  in  io 
Englishman  by  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  or  by  a  favorable  description  of  this  republic.  IT 
he  but  hear  a  farmer  ii^  New  England  express  his  contentment  in  livmg  under  a  government  of 
equal  rights,  he  looks  back  to  his  own  country,  and  bedause  he  was  not  oppressed  there  hj 
poverty  or  Uie  laws,  refleets  not  that  others  were  ;  or  he  is  stung  by  the  honest' Yankee's  re* 
marks,  because  he-remembers  that  there  are  in  Englatid,- taxes,  game  kWs,  and  a  cdde  of  300 
capital  crimes.  An  Englishman  in  our  country,  nothing  can 'satisfy  ;.  be  loses  both  his  iseaie 
of  justice,  and  his  desire  to  be  just ;  bis  judgment  may  be  donvinced,  but.  not  his  will.  Hb 
more  he  is  courted,  the  more  hospitably  he  is  entreated,  the  higher  does  the  spuit  of  rebdle 
and  sarcasm  rise  within  him.  Yet  one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  British  travelers  has  remarked 
that  though  he  oftentimes  provoked  the  national  pride,  and  sometimes  sought  to  wouDd,  In 
never  saw  an  American  out  of  temper. 

The.  political  intolerance  is  far  greater  in  an  Englishman  than  the  religious,  and  he  wil 
sooner  forgive  in  us  an  erroneous  religion,  than  a  sound  and  prosperous  government,  il 
Englishman  loves  and  venerates  the  very  name  of  old  England  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a 
principle  as  patriotism  should  ever  be  severed  from  justice,  or  that  of  two  countries  of  the 
same  stock,  and  so  much  alike,  an  Englishman  should  '^  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.''  Be 
is  indeed  placable  to  an  individual,  but  a  nation  it  is  harder  for  him  to  forgive  ;  and  the  authon, 
■the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  England,  cannot  yet  forgive  the 
descendants  from  their  ancestors,  for  thriving  under  an  independent  government,  and  for  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  break  forever  the  charm  of  Britain's  naval  invincibility.  We  are  not  well 
pleased,  that  the  brothers  of  the  house  whence  we  sprung,  should  hold  us  as  aliens  and  ene* 
mies,  or  underrate  and  revile  us.  It  is  not  our  fault,  that  an  Englishman  is  not  received  ii 
this  country  with  more  favor  than  any  other  stranger,  or  rather,  not  like  a  stranger.  Fo^ 
merly  it  was  a  passport  to  esteem,  that  a  m^n  came  from  England,  but  we  are  now  obliged  It 
require  some  better  title.  In  the  English  character,  however,  though  there  are  some  unfavor 
able  and  ungracious  points,  it  is  but  fair  to  balance  them  against  some  other  peculiarities  of 
character  in  other  countries. 

The  institutions. of  England  are  not  only  favorable  to  liberty,  but  they  are  such  as  develope] 
in  a  great  degree,  individual  character,  and  prompt  the  intellect  to  its  highest  and  boldest  fligjbti. 
The  higher  classes  of  the  English  may,  and  will  compare  with  any  body  of  men  on  earth,  ibi 
elevated  and  honorable  sentiment.  The  road  to  distinction  is  also  open  to  all,  and  it  is  OQi 
possible,  in  England,  for  authority  to  depress  the  aspiring.  Power  would,  by  attemptiog  it 
defeat  its  object,  and  raise  him  whom  it  intended  to  oppress,  by  interesting  public  opinioD  n 
his  favor.  The  seats  of  honor  are  for  those  who  will  '^  come  and  take  them."  There  is  sol 
ficient  incitement  to  ambition,  perhaps  there  is  too  much  ;  a  coronet  for  himself  and  his  descend 
ants  for  ever,  is  the  glittering  prize  before  the  fancy  of  the  subaltern,  as  he  mounts  the  breach 
and  this,  too,  animates  the  sailor  to  moor  his  ship  against  a  battery,  or  this  also  may  sustain  tb 
student  in  threading  the  masses  of  the  law.  Yet,  where  there  is  such  distinction  of  classes,  MM 
such  inequality  of  wealth,  as  in  England,  the  best  of  life  is  for  the  higher  orders,*  and  we  tf 
publicans  may  well  prefer  for  ourselves  and  posterity,  a  country  where  one  grade  comprise! 
the  whole  people,  and  where,  if  there  are  no  privileged  classes,  with  inalienable  wealth  am 
hereditary  titles,  there  is  a  more  general  and  equal  difi!usion  of  knowledge,  prosperity,  and  hap 
piness,  among  all.     It  had  been  abundai)tly  shown,  that  a  government  of  equality  can  supply  > 

*  The  in'pome  of  some  of  tlie  British  noblemen,  fro^  noblemen  live,  that  the  whole  income  ii  usually  appi 
their  estates,  is  trmy  prodigious.  The  Dnke' of  Sander-  ated  to  meet  fixed  and  necessary  expenditures,  ana 
land  receiving  annually ,  dl?  360,000  sterling ;  the*Dake  of  the  revenue  of  the  coming  year  is  encroached  upon  to  pK 
If ortharoberland,  £  300.000 ;  and  Uie  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  '"^the  expenses  of  this.  Almost  all  the  nobility  are  deeg 
£250,060.  Many  oUiers  have  nearly  equal  revenues,  in  debt,  and  many  estates  are  held  in  trust  for  the  bfMl 
Yet  «uoh  is  the  scale  of  magnificence,  upon  which  these     of  creditors. 
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Dt  sdmohs  for  exertion  and  genius  in  the  approval  pf  public  opiDioD,     The  praise  of  Ae 
ffUiteDed  is  belter  than  titles,  and  history  is  more  just  than  heraldry. 

TiKHigh  there  are  many  grades  of  dignity  in  England,  there  is  a  certain  arena  in  society  in 
fflncb  all  geniiemen  are  equal.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  defined  ;  yet  it  is  under- 
itcxxl  in  England  even  by  the  vulgar.*  No  rank,  under  that  of  Majesty,  has  been  held  sacred 
enough  in  England,  to  take  away  the  accountability  of  an  insult ;  and  a  son  of  the  king  has 
been  held  by  a  subject  answerable  in  the  field.  The  nobility  of  England  are  not,  generally, 
OBleQUdous.  They  dress  more  plainly  than  the  tradesmen,  and  their  houses  in  town  are  ex- 
lerDally  neither  showy  nor  grand.  They  are  like  the  houses  of  the  thriving  merchants  of  Bos- 
IDQ  or  Philadelphia,  and  not  like  the  palaces  of  the  bankers  at  Rome  and  Naples.  In  the 
coootiy,  however,  the  mansions  are  often  more  costly,  and  here  is  the  place  to  test  the  boast- 
ed, ImU  decaying  ^'  old  English  hospitality." f 


*  The  ociffioal  aigikificatioii  €i£  the  word  gentUnumf  was, 
m  rfgeuk  Uood.  In  later  times,  it  seems  to  impl^  a 
fkntitt  vortby  of  high  descent.  Tet  it  has  a  technical 
MB,  vhiek  embraces  not  only  penons  of  rank,  but  offi- 
am jfi  the  irmy  and  navy,  and,  ^nerallj,  those  who  are 
^  to  meet  the  expenses  of  fashionable  life,  without  en- 
9^B%  in  vBcf  gainful  employment.  In  this  sense,  the 
Ilia  other  indicates  a  man  s  condition ;  while  in  Ameri- 
M,  ve  use  it  rather  as  applying  to  character. 

tWegobjoinan  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
fi^gfiifa  aobieman  osualhy  passes  his  time.  Owing  to  the 
■Mw ofParliament,  tne  London  season,  as  it  is  called, 
tdttt  pnee  daring  the  finest  months  in  the  year.  No  sooner 
hMtieipfing  begun  to  put  forth  her  blossoms,  than  car- 
n^ind  four  may  be  seen  hastening  in  every  direction 
imidi  the  metropolis.  Green  fields  are  excnan^d  for 
«Mkj  ibeets,  the  lowing  of  cattle  for  the  voices  of 


4rtMKa,  and  the  song  <?  the  lark  for  the  warbling  of 
hrti  or  Sontag.  The  noble  mansions  in  Cavendish  or 
Gl<»veoQr  Sqaare,  and  the  elegant  fabrics  of  Park-Lane 
todlln-Fiir,  which  all  winter  have  looked  forlorn  and 
4aBlu,iiow  begin  to  assume  an  appearance  of  business 
>&d|tyety.  The  unmarried  nobleman  usually  hastens  to 
Ui  mforiiB  hotel,  in  Berkeley  or  St.  Jameses  Square, 
Aflmuie  rtreet  or  Pieeadilly.  The  bowingwaiters  wei- 
MnetheaniTalof  the  eoroneted  britschka.  The  Morning 
PflittBoouieQi  liis  Lordship's  arrival,  and  his  fashionable 
ftiaidikmen  to  welcome  his  return  to  the  metropolis. 
IiiB  merediUy  short  period,  his  table  is  covered  with 
!*iJtioiis  from  anthoTB  who  request  the^rmission  of  ded- 
inling  tlieir  works  to  him ;  from  actresses  who  request 
bii  pttnsuge  on  a  benefit  ni|fht;  from  half-starved 
I*nf»  ■OSS  wishing  for  promotion  in  the  army  or  navy ; 
gyara  out  of  place  wno  are  desirous  of  preferment ; 
titeifbr  Almacks,  tradesmen's  Sills,  showers  of  invita- 
I'M,  feoeiB  from  his  agents,  from  his  steward,  Ac  It 
itieUoiB,  that  the  noble  lord  has  either  time  or  inclina- 
tMloinena  to  these  multifarious  matters.  While  tak- 
flfhachocobte  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  he  opens 
^■*i  aosweri  those  from  ladies,  commits  a  portion  to 
wfcinei,  and  intrusts  the  rest  to  the  discretion  of  his 
■BMiy  or  confidential  valet. 

«j»  is  a  Dan  of  political  consequence,  his  society  is 
ortid  by  men  in  power,  by  ministers  to  whom  his  vote 
■J^W  w  senrioe,  and  who  endeavor  by  invitations  to 
wseieet  dinners,  and  other  marks  of  attention;  to  draw 
■Mover  to  fheir  partv.  If  Parliament  has  met,  his  lord- 
■if  drives  to  the  IJfous^  of  Lords,  and  takes  his  seat 
*JI^  his  Peers.  When  the  debate  is  over,  he  mounts 
■tHnefaad  gallops  to  the  Park;  renews  his  acquaint* 
■Mi  with  the  bdies  of  his  own  circle ;  makes  his  appear- 
■>w  tithe  windows  of  the  most  fashionable  club ;  chooses 
■■  bnx  at  the  opera ;  patronises  the  new  singer,  of  ballet 
*H«er,  sad  repairs  from  thence  to  a  select  supper  at  lady 
J^h  or  perhaps  terminates  the  evening  bv  disposing 
l^ne  sf  his  loose  cash  at  Crockford's.     A  gtnrit  at 


^  tiddy  eoTered  wim  turkey  carpet.    Thie  light  is  en- 
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closed  in  pUlars  of  crystal,  which  have  a  Veir  brilliant 
and  novel  efiect.  The  rooms  are  magnificent^  furnish 
ed ;  and  even  the  dressing-room  and  boudoir  of'^the  Mar 
chioness  are  thrown  open  on  ^la  nights  for  the  inspec- 
tion ^of  the  curious.  The  furnitura  or  the  boudoir  is  con^ 
posed  entirely  of  Indian  shawls  of  immense  value.  The 
chairs  and  sofas  are  covered  with  the  borders  of  these 
shawls.  All  the  toilet  ornaments  are  masiuve  gold ;  and 
pages  dressed  in  pink  and  silver  are  in  constant  attend 
ance.  If  the  nobleman  is  married,  he  prefers  his  family 
mansion  to  an  hotel.  His  society  is  more  extensive,  ^et 
more  reekBrchie,  The  duke  of  D.,  though  an  unmarried 
nobleman,  yet  being  of  a  certain  a^,  and  possessed  of  a 
stupendous  fortune,  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  balls,  sup- 
pers, and  private  theatricals,  to  which  ladies  of  the  high 
est  rank  consider  it  a  distinction  to  be  incited.  They  do 
not  even  expect  his  grace  to  exert  his  memory  so  far  as 
to  call  upon  them,  but  leave  their  cards  with  his  porter, 
who  inscribes  their  names  in  his  book.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  a  nobleman  to  attend  the  levees  and  drawing 
rooms  at  court,  on  which  occasions  he  displays  every 
possible  magnificence  in  dress,  equipsge,  ana  liberies. 
But  Parliament  at  length  is  up,  Lonoon  gayety  ends,  • 

^  And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills,  and  longer  fkoes, 
Sigh  as  the  post-boy  fiwtens  on  the  tiaoes." 

Every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  fashion 
hastens  from  town,  as  if  the  plague  or  cholera  morbus  had 
suddenlv  made  their  appearance  in  its  populous  streets. 
As  Lord  Byron  says, 

^  The  English  winter, — ending  in  Joly 
To  recommence  in  August, — now  is  done, 
'T  is  the  postilions  paradise ;  wheels  fly ; 
On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  run.* 

The  Morning  Post  announces  the  departure  of  the 
noble  lord  and  his  family  for  his  seat  in  the  county  of 

,  as  the  shooting  season  is  about  to  commence.    His 

lordship,  however  numerous  his  estates,  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  where  the  best  sport  can  benimished.  But 
to  enliven  the  solitude  of  the  country,  a  selpct  and  nu- 
merous party  of  his  fashionable  and  sporting  friends  are 
invited  to  join  him.  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  Earls  and 
Countesses,  foreigners  of  distinction,  Greek  Counts,  and 
Polish  Princes,  s]wrting  characters,  men  of  talent  and  lite- 
rature, or  who  wish  to  pass  for  such ;  wits,  poets,  and 
hangers  on,  of  every  description,  and  frequently  the  last 
celebrated  actress  or  singer,  who  has  consented  to  warble 
a  few  notes  at  an  enormous  expense,  all  fbllow  in  his 
train;  some  to  amuse,  and  some -to  be  amused,  some  to 
kill  time,  and  others  to  kill  birds;  fortune-hunters  and 
fbz-hunters,  some  from  the  love  of  gaming,  and  others 
from  the  love,of  jaroe.  A  French  cook,  an  Italian  con- 
fectioner, and  a  German  courier  have  be«n  sent  down  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  guests.  The  country 
souires  and  their  wives  «ook  out  anxirusly  for  the  arrival 
or  the  nobleman  and  his  London  train ;  the  ladies  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  the  last  London  fiishions  and  lx>ndon  airs, 
gay  bieakftsts  and  county  balls;  the  ^ntlemen  in  the 
more  substantial  ezpecutio^  of  good  dmners  «nd  choice 
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^Tfae  ncbility  are,  generally,  on  more  familiv  terms  with  the  tenantry  (aid  the  poor,  i^ 
ma  them  more  easy  of  access,  than  retired  merchants  or  manufacturers.  The  servants  dfl 
household  are  frequently  born,  and  often  die,  in  the  house.  The  coachman,  like  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverl/'s,  is  gray-beaded,  and  the  buder's  son  is  often  the  companion  or  tutor  of  the  jamj^ 
heir. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  English  phlegm,  yet  this  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  feeling,  as  i 
suppression  of  the  marks  of  feeling.  Besides,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  afiect  an  utter  noDcfaal- 
ance.  An  English  fashionable  would  feel  shame  if  any  exclamation  of  passion  should  escape 
him  ;  everything  is  transacted  with  the  most  imperturbable  coolness,  whether  a  duel  or  adaDce. 
This  frigid  demeanor  would  have  little  favor  at  Pans,  where  everything  is  carried  by  entbttai- 
asm,  or  the  affectation  of  it.     It  is  said,  that  an  English  lady  of  rank  asked  one  of  these  stoics 


wtnei.  The  vniagen  rejoice  at  seeing  the*  curling  smoke 
once  more  ascend  from  the  chimneys  of  the  great  house. 
The  g«.  ickeepera  clean  their  rusty  firelocks  and  shot 
belts.  The  grooms  look  well  to  toe  condition  of  their 
stud,  and  the  gardeners  arrange  their  hot-houses,  con- 
eer?atories,  and  pineries  for  my  lady's  approbation.  The 
ftmily  seat  of  an  English  nobleman  usually  coml^^ies 
ancient  grandeur  with  modern  elegance. 

The  principal  entries  are  guarded  by  gates  of  solid  iron, 
with  porter's  J'xlges  constructed  with  much  taste;  some- 
times castellaied  to  suit  the  architecture  of  the  house 
ilKlf,  or  low  Grecian  buildings  with  rows  of  marble 
pillars,  entwined  with  jasmine  and  roses.  The  avenue 
winds  through  the  park,  which  is  a  vast  indosure,  fre- 
quenUy  90  miles  in  circumference,  and  adorned  with 
scattered  dumps  of  noble  trees,  oaks  which  are  the 
gvowtii  of  centuries, 

'<  And  oaks,  as  olden  as  their  pedigree, 
Told  of  their  sixes,  a  tomb  in  every  tree.** 

Sunmier-houses,  cottage-ornees,  and  temples  are  scat- 
tered in  ever^  direction.  Perhaps  a  noble  river  winds  its 
course  through  the  grounds,  with  wooded  banks  sloping 
downwards  to  its  brink ;  or  a  broad ,  transparent  lake  with 
islands  and  pleasure-boats,  adds  to  the  variety  of  the 
scenery.  Numerous  herds  of  deer  may  be  seen  lying  un- 
der the  forest-trees,  startling  at  the  slightest  sound,  and 
sweeping  by  to  hide  themselves-  in  the  thickest  shade. 
Then  there  are  gardens  with  heated- walls,  shrubberies 
and  plantations  of  vast  extent,  jpeen-honses  and  hot^ 
houses,  graperies,  pineries,  and  aviaries.  But  little  rural 
beauty  is  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  The 
flowers  have  ^ded,  and  the  leaves  grown  yellow  with  the 
autumnal  tii'%  before  fashion  permit  him  to  pay  any 
lengthened  visit  to  his  country  seat.  Within  the  mansion 
there  are  long  suites  of  rooms,  furnished  with  all  the  re- 
finement of  modem  luxury,  turkey  carpets,  low  ottomans, 
damask  hangings,  and  walls  draped  with  silk,  and  pan- 
neled  with  mirrors;  statues,  vases,  and  candelabras,  ta- 
bles of  mosaic  and  or-raolu ;  long  galleries,  and  huge 
halls  which  retain  a  more  ancient  and  feudal  taste ;  the 
walls  hung  with  family-portraits,  descending  from  gen- 
erations long  since  passed  away,  barons  in  steel,  and 
ladies  in  antique  court-dresses ;  judges  in  ermine,  and 
igenerals  in  armor ;  beauties  from  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
4md  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  frequently  mingled  with  paintings 
'from  still  greater  masters ;  Claude  Lorraines,  Titians,  and 
-fialvators.  It  might  be  thought,  from  the  heterogeneous 
jnixtare  of  guests  assembled  at  the  nobleman's  villa,  that 
little  harmony  would  subsist  among  them.  But  there  is 
one  rule  observed  by  the  host  which  is  seldom  broken  in 
tapon.  He  never  interferes  with  the  pursuits  of  his  guests, 
bat  leaves  them  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclina- 
tions, whether  gvave  or  gay. 

The  man  of  literature  and  the  sportsman,  follow  their 
lespectives  tastes  undisturbed.  Here  is  a  library  for  the 
studious,  music  rooms  for  the  lover  of  harmony  ;  for  the 
connoisseur  there  is  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  billiards 
for  those  who  prefer  that  amusement.  Horses  ready  sad- 
dled are  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  wish  for  exercise ;  and 
numerous  servants  are  ready  to  attend  the  call  of  those 
who  remain  hn  their  apartments,  and  pieler  their  owa 


society  to  that  of  others.  If  the  morning  is  fine,  sad 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  chace,  his  lordship  riiei 
betimes  and  joins  the  sportsmen.  The  court  now  pre- 
sents an  animated  scene ;  there  are  game-keepen,  gen- 
tlemen in  shooting-jackets  or  hontmg-coats ;  grooni 
E'tving  gentle  exercise  to  the  hunters;  gvefkoands  la 
ashes ;  pointers,  &c.  A  substantial  breufast  is  tpred 
for  the  keen  appetite  of  the  sportsmen  The  side-Ubkl 
are  covered  wita  game,  cold  meat,  and  wine.  A  his^ 
breakfast  is  interrupted  bv  the  shrill  blast  of  the  ban. 
The  huntsman  rides  round  at  the  head  of  his  yelling  ps«l 
of  fox-hounds,  cracks  his  whip,  and  calls  each  dog  to  » 
der  by  name.  The  nobleman  and  his  sporting  goeHi 
huriy  out,  mount  their  hunters,  and  gallop  after  tki 
hounds.  But,  if  the  morning  is  dark  aiMl  rainy,  and  m 
sport  can  be  enjoyed  out  of  doors,  other  amusements « 
resorted  to.  The  breakfast^room  is  filled  with  idlers  mi 
loungers.  The  first  interesting  moment  is  the  arrivild 
the  newspapers  and  letters.  The  eagerness  with  «W 
the  bag  is  opened,  and  the  avidity  with  which  its  ooft 
tents  are  received,  would  lead  one  to  suspect,  that  wh9 
ever  the  guests  may  have  strayed,  their  thoughts  are  h 
London.    As  his  lordship  enjoys  the  same  liberty  that  Hi 


leaves  to  his  guests,  he  probably  passes  the  morning  h 
his  apartment,  receives  lus  steward,  looks  over  his  bilb 
listens  to  the  complaints  of  his  tenantry,  or  consults  will 
'his  architect  in  regard  to  the  repairtiig  or  embellishim 
his  mansion.    Pemps  an  hour  at  billiards,  or  a  visit  fi 


the  stables,  passes  away  the  time  till  luncheon,  when 
the  ladies  meet  to  eat.  and  the  gentlemen  to  look  at  then 
for  no  true  gourmand  will  spoil  his  dinner  by  an  inlep 
vening  roeaL  But  the  dinner  hour  in  the  country  isttf 
time  tor  sociability,  when  English  reserve  thaws,  «l0i 
the  company  meet  together  probably  for  the  first  time  li 
the  day,  and  the  courteous  host  preaidee  at  his  table  will 
the  cares  of  the  morning  erased  from  his  brow.  J^ 

The  large  hall  is  briUisntly  lighted  np,  and  a  chsM 
fire  biases  in  the  grate.  The  tables  and  sideboard  iM 
in  all  the  luxury  of  massive  gold  plate,  with  the  ftal| 
arms  pmblazoned  in  every  direction,  llie  refined  Fmp 
cookery  is  mingled  with  more  solid  ftxe  fbr  the  hMjH 
sportsman  and  the  country  squire.  The  convertM 
sparkles  like  the  champaigne ;  and  brilliant  wit,  mM 
had  been  corked  up  all  day,  now  flows  unchecked.  V 
the  evening,  the  long  suite  of  rooms  are  in  a  blsml 
light,  and  the  delicate  exotics  of  the  conservatoij  slufll^ 
in  the  lifht  of  the  lamps  produce  a  kind  of  artincnd  so^ 
mer.  Afiksic  snd  dancing,  cards  and  conversatioftM 
resorted  to  bv  turns.  The  sportsmen  recount  their  Mi 
the  gourmand  discusses  the  merits  of  his  dinner;  tfaew 
iticians  sit  in  a  nook  apart,  calculating  upon  the  pm 
abilities  of  a  continental  war.  The  company  usually  dii 
perse  by  midnight,  the  ladies  to  recruit  tneir  looks  for  th 


next  London  season,  the  gentlemen  to  recruit  thsl 
strength'  for  the  next  pheasant  battue^  or  fbx-cfaas( 
When  the  sporting  season  is  over,  the  guests  dispeiM 
and  his  lordsnip  is  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  tisM 
either  in  remaming  to  cultivate  the  acquaintanee  ofjM 
country  neighbors,  or  in  visiting  his  other  estates,  'a 
Christmas  festivities  bring  a  renewal  of  country  (g^y^ 
A  tour  to  the  continent  frequently  disposes  of  the  leffiain 
ing  months  till  politics  and  ptoaswe  recall  the  noble  ki 
toLondon. 
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/die  saloons  to  dance  with  her  ISriena,  —  ^*  Well,  trot  her  out/'  was  the  characteaistfc  repty* 
Id  England,  as  well  as  in  Europe  generally,  the  life  of  young,  unmarried  females  is  one  of 
fdosioQ.  Marriage  is  there  the  state  of  freedom,  and  a  matron  is  held  to  a  less  strict  rule 
of  life,  than  a  maiden.  In  the  United  States,  this  principle  is  reversed,  and  the  effect  is  not 
ofaroraUe. 

The  English  have  reduced  convenience  and  comfort  to  a  system  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries. Efeiy  piece  of  furniture  is  perfect  in  its  kind.     The  table  furniture  is  costly,  and  the 
Movfs  and  doors  are  joined  with  the  utmost  nicety.     The  very  grate  is  made  to  shine  like  a 
nitior,  and  it  is  commonly  of  some  elegant  form.  It  is  an  Englishman's  delight  to  stir  the  fire, 
» it  is  also  the  pleasure  of  his  transatlantic  brethren.     The  two  great  practical  philosophers  of 
New  EDgland,  Franklin  and  Rumford,  speculated  much  on  the  principles  of  stoves  and  fire* 
ritces.  Id  America,  where  wood  is  the  general' fuel,  the  amateur  x>ften  takes  down  the  whole 
ttric,  that  he  may  build  it  up  in  a  better  form  ;  but  the  Englishman's  operations  are  more 
WDpk,  and  he  confines  them  to  giving  his  sea-coal  fire,  a  '^  rousing  stir."   In  New  England  it 
ks  been  said,  that  serious  domestic  disputes  arise  from  the  question  of  the  privilege  of  moving 
Ae  fire.  It  is  certain  that  a  countryman,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  discovers  a  brand  that  may 
k  better  placed,  will  seldom  fail  to  exercise  his  benevolence  in  putting  it  right.     The  Eng- 
isb  are  a  domestic  people,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  quiet  happiness  in  England.     The 
bosiaess  of  the  day  is  concluded  before  the  social  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  cares  of  the  world 
■e  dismissed  for  the  night.     Dinner  is  the  principal  meal,  and  it  is  not  dwallowed  in  the 
fireoous  haste  that  is  so  common  in  America. 

The  hours  of  the  fashionable  world  in  London,  for  London  is  ^  world,  are  those  of  night, 
ndal)  the  night.  At  ten,  there  is  a  constant  roar  of  carriages,  and  it  subsides  not  till  long 
ifeer  fflidnigbt.  The  fashionable  assemblies  and  routs  are  crowds,  so  dense,  that  it  is  hard  to 
feoetiate  tbem,  or  to  escape  from  them.  The  houAes  are  often  stripped  of  furniture  to  the 
pret,  the  better  to  contain  the  '*  troops  of  friends,"  who  come  on  a  previous  intimation,  that 
ue hostess  is  '^  at  home."  There  is  here  a  confusion  of  tongues,  but  little  conversation. 
The  rooms  are  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  shutters  thrown  open  for  the  gazing  crowd  in  the 
tocfs.  When  ao  American  in  London  invited  half  a  dozen  friends  in  an  evening,  the  ser^ 
4Ms  opened  the  blinds,  thinking  it  to  be  a  rout  after  the  American  mode*  In  London,  it  is  the 
'BBben,  and  not  the  enjoyment,  that  give  eclat. 

(^  fanicular  occasions,  the  English  dress  with  great  splendor,  and  the  ladies  are  often 
^fffBssed  with  the  weight  of  jewels  and  diamonds.*  But  in  giperal  the  Itnen  drapers,  mer- 
cers, &c.,  are  the  finest  dressed  persons  about  London.  The 
court  dress  is  in  fashion  that  was  general  70  years  ago.  The 
coats  are  without  collars,  and  have  wide  sleeves  and  broad  skirts. 
The  ladies  have  hooped  petticoats  and  high  head-dresses.  There 
is,  however,  so  little  of  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty,  that  a  stranger 
may  live  long  ii^  London,  without  seeing  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
court. 

There  is  in  England  such  a  commercial  competition,  that  a 
ti'adesman's  arts  are  numerous,  and  his  perseverance  infinite, 
to  attract  customers.  The  shops  are  in  themselves  a  show,  and 
the  contrast  of  colors,  and  arrangement  of  goods,  are  managed 
with  much  effect.  The  system  of  pufiing  is  of  course  as  well 
understood  as  in  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  practised  with  more 
delicacy  and  effect ;  it  is  not  so  direct^  and  the  puff  is  often  con- 
^.j^  tained  in  a  sort  of  practical  metaphor.     A  pair  of  shoes  are  seen 

^^^^  at  a  window,  floating  in  a  vase  of  water,  to  intimate  that  they  are 

Wer-proof ;  and  at  another  window  is  seen  a  wooden  leg,  booted  and  spurred,  to  show  that 


*  h  tte  atablkhaent  of 

I  ate  divided  into  tiro 


Enfflkh  genUeiDftn,  the 
ro  dwtiiiei  oImwa;  aer* 


lively 
,  and  tlM  groom.    To  mil  frmiliee  of 
*>7  flonM^jQeaoe,  a  eeituo  liverf  belooffs. 

A  htrj  m  «  ooat  and  nnall-cmhet  of  a  particular  color 
^mOL   Tba  coal  iaoffina  doth,  and  the  amall-dotliea 


of  ploah.  ^me  wear  a  olver  or  gold  epaulette  on  the  left 
shoulder,  or  an  ahraileCte,  which  li  a  lonff  silver  or  gold 
ehMd  depMidin^  fiom  the  shoulders,  and  looped  up  with  a 
ffold  or  silfer  pin ;  also  a  hat  with  a  gold  or  silver  band. 
When  the  &mily  is  in  monrning,  the  footmen  wear  black 
livery  with  a  blade  epaulette  or  aignilette  on  the  shoulder. 
If  the  master  of  the  house  is  a  muitary  man,  or  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  his  fitotmen  wear  black  cockades  in 
their  hats.  There  is  one  li? ery  which  may  be  adopted  by 
any  fiunily,  as  belonging  to  no  peeuliar  one ;  this  is  a 
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such  legs  are  made  within  to  the  life.  Happy  is  the  tradesman  who  can  aisplayover  his  door, 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  as  hatter,  cutler,  &c.,  to  the  king.  There  are  a  great  many  tradesmea 
thus  favored,  and  there  is  a  sign  of  ^<  privileged  bug-destroyer  to  his  Majesty,'*  and  another, 
'^  vender  of  asses'  milk  to  the  Duke  of  York."  In  a  monarchy,  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  is 
the  road  to  wealth.  It  is  also  a  great  desire  with  a  London  tradesman,  to  have  a  ''  country* 
box  "  in  some  of  the  villages  about  the  metropolis. 

In  England,  as  Trinculo  says,  ^^  anything  passes  for  a  show,"  and  the  national  curiosity 
finds  gratification  in  the  numerous  spectacles  of  London.  Some  of  these  are  peculiar,  others 
are  common  to  all  cities.  A  shaven  bear,  dressed  in  a  robe  and  turban,  and  made  to  sit  up- 
right, was  once  shown  as  an  Ethiopian  savage  ;  and  a  small  monkey,  shaven  and  sho»n,  was 
dressed  in  green,  and  successfully  exhibited  as  a  fairy.  An  exhibition  was  made,  too,  of  the 
fork  belonging  to  the  knife,  with  which  Margaret  Nicholson  intended  to  kill  the  king.  Quackery 
is  in  England,  as  in  America,  a  certain  way  to  wealth,  if  followed  with  sufficient  zeal  and  im- 
pudence. There  is  no  country  that  produces  so  many  humorists  as  England,  or  so  many  per- 
sons  who  grow  up  with  markeo  peculiarities  of  character.  Men  generally,  in  roost  enlightened 
countries,  are  much  assimilated  ;  but  in  England,  the  impress  of  the  medal  is  often  entire,  and 
there  we  find  the  strangest  whims  and  caprices  as  boldly  acted  upon  as  if  they  were  generd 
principles. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  few  contradictions  in  the  English  character.  The  people  are  lib- 
eral ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  museum,  collection  of  pictures,  or  national  monument  open  to  the 
public,  where  there  is  not  some  douceur  to  be  paid  to  the  attendants.  An  Englishman  at 
Genoa  or  Florence,  is  sensible  to  the  ridicule  that  should  pertain  to  the  grandees  for  selling  oil  or 
wine  at  retail,  in  the  basement  of  their  palaces  ;  yet,  when  he  does  not  occupy  for  the  eveniif 
his  own  opera  box,  he  will  let  it  out  for  hire.  All  classes  of  society,  too,  are  fond  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  many  who  would  scorn  to  be  diqpctly  connected  in  trade  have  yet  an  interest  in  bank, 
railroad,  and  other  joint-stock  companies.  There  is  scarcely  any  person  of  property-  who  is  not, 
m  some  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  some  extent,  a  trader.  The  property  of  many  of  the  leading 
iamilies  was  acquired  by  trade. 

There  is  nothing  in  England,  that  strikes  an  American  more  forcibly  than  the  difiTerence  in 
the  situation  of  women  there  and  here.     As  he  arrives  in  a  vessel  at  Liverpool,  he  notictf 


white  cloth  coat  and  aearlet  ploah  nnaU-clothea.  Many 
fiunilies,  who  didike  the  color  of  their  own  li^eriea,  dre« 
their  aerTanta  in  this.  The  Uvery  Mrranta  leave  Uieir  liy- 
eriea  when  Uiej  leave  Uieir  placea.  The  footmen  muat 
wear  powder ;  ao  generally  doea  the  hnUer. 

The  king*a  livery  ia  crimaon  and  gold ;  ao  alao  ia  that  of 
Uia  i>'iRe  of  Hamilton.  The  Fife  livery  ia  green  and  crim- 
aon. with  gold  lace ;  that  of  the  earl  of  Wevmesa,  dark 
blue  and  yellow,  with  a  profuaion  of  ailver.  Pale  blue  and 
ailver  ia  the  livery  of  aeveral  noble  familiea.  The  coata 
are  lined  and  facA  with  ailk  the  color  of  the  amall-clothea. 
The  dreaa  of  the  grooma  ia  a  frock  coat,  top  boota,  and 
white  corduroy  amul-clothea.  When  they  ride  aa  poatil- 
iona,  their  dreat  ia  altered  from  a  frock  coat  to  a  colored 
jacket  agreeing  with  the  livery,  and  the  hat  ia  changed  to 
a  black  velvet  cap,  called  a  jockey  cap.  The  under 
grooms,  who  are  uaually  very  amall,  light  bojpa,  are  thoae 
choaen  aa  poatiliona.  The  coachman  wears  the  aame  liv- 
ery u  the  iboinian ;  but  ia  diatinguiahed  by  his  frock  coat 
To  this  ia  added,  when  he  mounts  the  box,  a  bag  wig 
powdered  and  curled  like  that  of  a  judge,  to  increase  hia 
dignified  appearance ;  alao  a  cloth  ^at  coat  with  seven 
eapea,  three  of  the  aame  color  as  hia  coat,  the  other  four 
the  aame  aa  hia  amall-ciothea.  The  duty  of  the  coachman 
ia  to  superintend  the  carriage  and  horsea,  to  aee  that  the 
grooms  do  their  duty,  and  to  drive  with  grace  and  dexter- 
ity. The  duty  of  the  grooma  ia  to  rub  down  and  feed  the 
borsesi  and  keep  them  m  good  condition ;  to  brighten  the 
harneaa,  and  keep  the  aaddlea,  bita,  atirrups,  &e.,in  order. 
They  are  usually  aaaiated  by  stable-boya  and  helpera. 
When  the  coachman  mounta  ma  box,  two  nooma  should 
be  in  readineas  to  place  hia  whip  in  hia  handa ;  and  to 
hold  the  reina  for  him  while  he  puts  on  his  white  gloves. 
A  coachman  of  taste  seldom  appeara  without  a  large  bo- 


men  do  their  duty,  and  to  superintend  at  the  aervinc  af 
the  table,  upon  which  he  uaually  plaoea  the  firat  disk. 
The  duty  or  an  under-buUer  ia  nearly  the  aame.  The  gea* 
t]eman*8  valet  attenda  aolely  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
hia  maater.  It  ia  hia  duty  to  keep  th#gentleman'a  ward* 
robe  in  order ;  to  curl  hia  hair ;  arrange  hia  whiakera  *,  re-< 
mind  him  of  hia  engagements ;  and  to  take  care  that  bis 
dreas  and  appearance  are  exactly  according  to  the  last  AsIk 
ion.  In  a  large  eatabliahment  there  are  uaoally  aevaid 
footmen.  Of  these,  one  belongs  excJaaively  to  the  lady. 
He  attends  her  wherever  she  goes,  widi  a  cane  in  b« 
hand,  ailk  -stockings,  and  a  noeegay  in  hia  coat.  Hi 
stands  behind  her  carriiure ;  attenda  her  to  the  opera,  the- 
atre, dbc.,  &c. ;  and  walks  behind  her  in  the  Para ;  standi 
behind  her  chair  at  table,  and  ahould  be  aix  feet  bigh 
Footmen  of  this  altitude  are  in  ^at  demand.  The  otfac 
footmen  atand  behind  the  carnage,  aerve  at  table,  cleai 
the  plate,  and  keep  everything  appertaining  to  the  table  ii 
order.  A  separate  table  ia  uaually  kept  for  the  upper  an 
under  aervanta,  aa  the  butler  and  genUeman*a  petaoni 
aervant  consider  it  a  degradation  to  eat  with  the  footme 
or  grooms. 

Ladiea  of  high  rank  in  London  are  frequently  attended  b 
chaaaeurs  and  hussara,  especially  hj  the  fomier.  The  dm 
of  a  chaaaeur  is  very  splendid .  It  is  either  green  and  gol 
or  green  and  silver.  He  weara  a  dreas  ooat  covered  wil 
gold  lace,  looae  trovraers  striped  with  gold,  a  cocked  hs 
and  an  enormous  black  plume,  and  monatachea  *,  ab 
half  boota  of  chamois-colored  leather,  and  glovea  of  t) 
aame,  and  a  gold  belt,  in  which  ia  atuck  a  couteaa'd 
chaase.  The  talleat  men  are  choaen  lor  thin  office,  m 
tbey  are  often  Italiana.  The  hussar  wean  the  diesa  < 
a  huasar  officer,  with  a  cap,  cloak,  and  boota.  It  ia  Ii 
duty,  both  of  the  husiar  and  chaaaeur.  to  stand  behii 


/%  cimcainsa  oi  vaavs  veiuuui  uypc^un  wiujvub  « loji^v  uv-      uui>jr,  uuui  «t  uic  uiumu  wiu  wiuhmsus.   w  vuina  oeoii 

quet  in  hia  coat.    The  buataeaa  of  the  butler  ia  to  take    the  carriage,  and  attend  upon  the  laay^  nopplyuig  t 
aharge  of  the  cellar,  to  aee  th*t  the  under  butler  and  foot-    place,  and  doing  the  office,  of  a  lady's  footmaa. 
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imoog  the  crowd,  that  press  to  the  wharf,  nearly  as  many  women  as  men.  These  are  of  the 
lower  order,  and  mingle  with  the  men  as  if  there  were  no  distmction  of  sex.  They  listen  to 
tk  coarse  jokes  and  rude  oaths  of  the  multitude  without  shame,  and  as  freely  join  in  the  laugh 
iDd  retort  as  if  they  were  sailors  and  porters.  As  the  stranger  passes  along  through  the  town, 
be  sees  a  multitude  of  w6men  abroad,  most  of  them  without  any  other  head-dress  than  a 
cap,  and  carrying  bundles,  or  going  in  haste,  as  if  on  business.  Hq  proceeds  to  the  vegetable 
market,  and  there  be  finds  it  almost  exclusively  attended  by  women  ;  many  of  them  with  in- 
ftnts  io  tbeir  arms,  or  laid  on  the  floor  at  their  side.  The  traveler  proceeds  on  his  way  to 
Hancbester,  and  on  the  public  highway,  in  the  meadows  and  fields,  and  in  every  street  through 
vJBcb  be  passes,  ne  still  sees  women  of  the  lower  class  abroad,  attending  to  various  occupa- 
tkxa.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  the  gaze,  as  American  women  of  the  same  class  would  do, 
tbej  look  the  coachman  and  passengers  boldly  in  the  face,  and  seem  not  a  whit  abashed  at  im- 
pettioeat  boks,  and  more  impertinent  speeches.  At  Manchester  and  at  Birmingham  the 
women  are  seen  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  severe  bodily  labor.  Not  only  are  ihe  manufac- 
tories filled  with  them,  but  in  some  instances  they  drive  the  horses  attached  to  the  drays,  work 
iroQ  io  the  smithies,  and  shovel  coal  to  feed  the  fires  of  the  steam  engines.  These  women  are 
io  tbe  constant  habit  of  mixing  with  the  men,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  they  can  possess 
00  part  of  the  delicacy  and  modesty,  which  are  so  common,  and  so  nearly  universal,  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  females  in  our  country. 

There  is  a  correspondent  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  females  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Eoslaod  and  America.  The  women  of  the  middle  ranks,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  quality  in 
England,  are  more  accustomed  to  mix  freely  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  Their  lives  are 
less  secluded,  less  domestic.  Tbe  married  ladies,  in  particular,  are  less  confined  to  the  soci- 
ety of  their  husbands,  and  often  mingle  in  matters  of  business,  which  are  here  left  exclusively 
to  men.  If  the  English  females  are  therefore  better 'acquainted  with  the  world,  they  are  infe- 
Qor  to  ours  in  delicacy.  The  rules  of  decorum  in  their  state  of  society  are  somewhat  relaxed, 
tnd  topics,  which  would  here  be  considered  improper,  are  freely  discussed  or  alluded  to,  as 
legitimate  themes  of  conversation,  between  the  sexes,  there.  But  if  our  ladies  have  the  ad- 
^antag^  to  natural  delicacy,  we  must  admit  that,  in  artificial  refinement,  those  of  England  sur- 
pass tbem.  Their  educadon  is  more  thorough  ;  their  accomplishments  more  numerous  and 
periect.  In  the  art  of  conversation  they  excel,  and  bestow  upon  fashionable  society  that  ex- 
fiisite  polish  which  is  never  found  here. 

Tbe  crimes  most  common  in  England  are  frauds,  though  there  are  many  of  violence.  In 
I^adoo,  tbe  pickpockets  are  proverbially  adroit,  and  they  are  seldom  idle  in  a  crowd.  There, 
tM,  it  is  common,  before  a  family  retires  to  rest,  to  place  bells  so,  that  they  will  be  rung  by 
d^e  eotrance  of  house-breakers.  The  thieves  and  rogues  about  London  form  a  large  com- 
MBty,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  language,  called  St.  Giles's  Greek.  '^  To  nab  a  kid,"  is  to 
tola  child  ;  tobe  "  twisted  "  or  *•  scragged,"  is  to  be  hung  ;  and  execution  is  the  "  sheriff's 
Ul,"aod  Newgate  is  the  ''  bower  "  or  the  "  stone  pitcher."  To  "  stifle  a  squeaker,"  is  to 
wrier  a  child  ;  to  *'  rap,"  is  to  swear  falsely  ;  "  Philistines,"  are  bailiffs  ;  "persuaders,"  are 
Vhs;  <<  one  in  ten,"  is  a  parson,  and  an  "  amen*curler,"  is  a  parish  clerk.  In  Cornwall,  the 
VKekers  have  often  an  opportunity  to  pillage,  but  they  consider  the  plunder  of  the  sea  as 
MbL  They  are  not  cruel ;  they  relieve  the  mariner,  and  they  rob  him  as  gently  as  they  can, 
OrSkelsaak  Walton,  when  he  hooked  tbe  firogs,  ^^  as  though  he  loved  them."  A  miner's 
K)  however,  is  not  so  easy,  that  be  would  not  be  much  tempted  by  the  wreck  of  a  ship.  It 
B  s^,  that  the  clergy  there  do  not  know  half  tbeir  parishioners,  till  they  come  up  to  be  buried, 
bis  probable,  that  most  of  the  stories  of  the.  wreckers  have  as  little  foundation  as  the  current 
•les  cooceming  our  honest  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod. 

There  is  in  England  one  peculiarity,  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society,  which  is  the  mob, 
Aaacaroation  of  John  Bull.  It  is,  in  general,  by  no  means  malicious,  though  it  is  absolute.  On 
KMoos  of  rejoicing,  it  breaks  the  windows  that  are  not  illuminated,  and  it  breaks  the  windows, 
Ws  of  obnoxious  persons.     There  is  no  regular  organization,  yet  there  seems  to  be  some 

Snri  mind  or  intelligence  in  the  collective  body,  which  usually  acts  with  discrimination.     In 
United  States  we  have  no  mob  ;  there  is  not  even  a  probability  that  we  ever  shall  have  one, 
if  we  should  have,  it  is  not  probable,  that  it  would  be  more  moderate  or  restrained  than  sim- 
Ir  assemblages  in  England. 

There  is  no  country  with  so  many  princely,  chaieitable,  and  religious  foimdations  as  Eng- 
H*l  I  but  generally  they  are  the  growth  of  ages,  and  many  of  them  have  existed  for  centuries. 
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L*  townS)  and  there  are  companies  of  strpllers,  that,  for  \f  ant  of  better  aecomcnoditiona,  will  pei^ 

-.form  10  a  barn.*  ; 

The  holidays  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  amusements,  as  generally  the  religious  ob* « 

servances  are  obsolete,  and  only  the  games  and  feasU  retained.     But  Jjf  is  a  pity,  that  the  two  .^ 

!;reat  festivals,  one  of  the  church,  and  the  other  of  the  spring,  Christmas  and  May-day,  should  ; 
idl  into  neglect.  Christmas  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  olden  time  of  ^'  Merry  England,' 
and  May-day  is  honored  chiefly  by  the  chimney  sweepers.  A  turkey  is  always  on  the  table 
at  Christmas,  and  a  goose  at  Michaelmas.  Buns,  marked  with  a  cross,  are  baked  on  Good  i 
Friday,  and  pancakes  are  made  at  <^  Merry  Shrove-tide."  But  the  good  old  customs  that 
brought  landlord  and  tenant  together,  to  be  *^  merry  in  hall '' ;  the  Christmas  pranks,  pageant^ 
and  gambols  are  no  more,  and  thus  one  more  bond  is  broken,  that  united  in  feeling  th*e  high  and 
die  low.     The  maypole  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  a  village,  but  seldom  is  there  a  jbyous  coin- 


ftahion  are  apt  to  prefer  the  eaae  of  their  own  club,  to  the 
Ml  dren  necessary  for  these  r^anioas.  Or  when  they  do 
bestow  their  presence  upon  the  society,  few  of  them  will 
^  through  with  the  exertion  of  performing  a  set  of  quad- 
rilles. A  few  turns  in  the  waltz  with  a  fashionable  married 
beauty,  with  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister,  or  the  daoffh- 
tar  of  the  premier,  suffices  them  for  the  evening.  The 
gallopade,  however,  has  begun  to  add  a  littie  life  to  the  form- 
ality of  Almacks.  Sixty  couples  galloping  at  once  round 
the  room,  are  apt  to  lose  a  litUe  of  their  reserve  in  the 
mere  absurdity  of  their  employment  The  refreshments  are 
littie  attended  to.  Tables  with  weak  green  tea  and  sugar 
biscuits  shock  the  lover  of  a  |[ood  supper.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  throw  this  assembly  into  discredit. 

Former  patronesses,  who  have  quarreled  with  their  col- 
leagues in  office,  have  given  select  parties  on  the  same 
night,  in  the  amiable  hope  of  drawing  away  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  Willis's.  But,  as  a  select  public 
■asembly,  it  is  still  without  a  rival  in  the  annals  of  London 

*  The  CZv&f  of  London  deserve  notice  here.  Among 
the  most  fashionable  are  Brooke's,  White's,  Crockford's, 
Boodle's,  and  Uie  Wyndham.  The  United  Service  Club 
And  the  J^veler's  are  also  very  celebrated ;  for  admission 
to  the  l4kr,  an  Individual  must  have  been  a  traveler. 
These  clubs  are  supported  by  an  annual  subscription  from 
each  of  the  members ;  as  also  by  a  sum  of  money  paid  by 
each  member  on  entering.  A  club  is  formed  by  the  asso- 
oiation  of  a  certain  nnm&r  of  gentlemen,  who  fix  upon  a 
house,  which  they  either  buy  or  rent,  and  choose  a  master 
to  manage  it,  in  whose  name  the  establishment  is  carried 
on.  They  agree  upon  certain  rules  which  are  written 
down,  and  which  every  member  is  bound  to  observe.  By 
this  means  a  single  man  finds  himself  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  best  and  most  select  society,  together  with 
every  luxury  that  he  can  possibly  desire,  without  the  ex- 
pense or  trouble  of  maintaining  an  establishment  of  his 
own.  When  any  innovation  or  amendment  is  about  to  be 
proposed,  a  committee  of  the  members  is  held  to  deliberate 
upon  its  expediency.  When  one  of  the  members  proposes 
the  introduction  of  any  gentleman,  he  is  balloted  for  by 
the  others.  Two  black  balls  are  sufficient  to  exclude  him. 
The  black-balled  member  may  be  again  proposed  for,  and 
lekurned  the  next  year.  A  good  deal  of  interest  is  re- 
raired  to  obtain  admittance  into  the  most  fanhionable 
Slabs.  Each  member  may  have  a  sleeping  apartment 
There  are  several  public  rooms ;  one  allotted  exclusively 
for  smoking,  where  cigars  and  cofifee  are  always  in  readi- 
ness ;  another  for  billiards.  A  variety  of  servants,  and  a 
first  rate  French  cook,  are  maintained  by  the  master  of  the 
establishment.  The  arrangements  of  the  first  rate  London 
clubs  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  height  of  perfection,  that 
young  men  of  fashion  not  only  spend  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  there,  but  caie  httle  for  any  other  society. 
Newspapers,  breakfast,  and  billiards,  eonversation  upon 
sport,  gayety,  or  politics ;  lounging  at  the  windows,  and 
qjuizxing  the  passers-by,  asnally  fill  up  their  morning 
hours;  and  pass  away  those  dull  moments,  during  which 
BO  votary  of  fiwhion  can  with  propriety  be  seen  ont  of 
doors.  Returning  either  from  his  attendance  at  the  House 
or  from  a  fatiguing,  ride,  a  member  has  the  latisfaotaoo  of 


having  dinner  at  a  moment's  warning,  without  the  trooUe- 
some  necessity  of  dressing  or  ofpumng  off  his  booti.  Or 
if  he  gives  a  dinner  to  a  party  orhis  ftshionable  finends,t 
private  apartment  is  provided  for  him,  together  with  every 
luxury  and  delicacy  that  London  can  afford }  the  most 
perfect  attendance,  the  best  cookery,  and  the  rarest  winei. 
Gambling  is  usually  carried  to  a  great  extent;  eanliit~^ 
dice  are  brought  in  afler  supper,  or  after  a  lengl 
ner,  which  hu  terminated  m  a  call  for  supper,  and  i 
which  the  bottle  has  circulated  freely  Immense.  ( 
are  lost  and  won  at  whist  and  dcarte.  The  exei 
and  dissipation^  the  total  absence  of  ceremony  i 
refinement,  which  characterixe  these  associations  ^J 
bined,  perhaps,  with  the  insipid  reserye  which  is  oh  ' 
ble  in  the  circles  of  the  modem  aristocrajcy,  have  in 
the  young  men  of  fashion  in  some  measure  to  wit) 
themselves  from  these  more  polished  reunions,  and  t 
fer  an  evening  spent  at  their  own  club  to  the  best  i 
elsewhere. 

Those  sinks  of  vice  and  iniquity,  known  under  the  ap- 
propriate denomination  of  Hdls^  which  diwace  the  neipt- 
Dornood  of  St.  James's,  and  other  fashionable  parts  of  tw 
metropolis,  are  unfortunately  the  resort  of  neatly  half  tt 
the  young  men  of  rank  and  fortime  in  London.    As  thfif.  ^ 
are  not  under  the  protection  of  government,  like  sinubt 
gambling  establishments  in  Pans,  Milan,  Ac.,  a  oextur 
degree  of  secrecy  is  necessary  in  conductis^  them.    ThBf  i 
are  usually  opened  by  some  needy  adventurer,  who  !■••»,; 
socialed  with  sharpers  and  othier  notorious  cbaractcis.  ! 
The  society  is  of  the  most  mixed  description ;  the  peei^'i 
and  the  blackleg  sit  familiarly  at  the  same  table.    Gia*».N 
bling  levels  all  distinctions ;  and  the  proudest  and  dm^ 
aristocratic  nobleman  is  not  ashamed  to  pass  ni^ht  ifloP 
night  in  the  company  of  the  lowest  and  most  infiuneis 
characters.    No  sooner  has  a  young  man  of  fortune  flet;j 
foot  in  London,  than  the  memliers  of  the  Hells  fix  their 
eye  upon  him  as  a  fit  subject  for  fleecing,  and  unkss  he  '^ 
has  sufiioient  good  sense  to  be  warned  by  the  experienee 
of  othen,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  avoid  the  snare.    Butt  , 
gambler  who  has  lost  his  fortune,  too  often  has  a  pleaioii 
u  reducing  all  others  to  the  same  condition.    A  jvu§  * 
man  is  inouced  to  visit  these  gaming-houses  Snm  eoiios*  | 
ity  and  a  love  of  novelty.    He  plays  at  first  with  eautioBt  ^ 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  company  do  not  contrive  that  be  ^ 
shall  win  for  the  first  few  nights.    Excitement  soon  !«)• '' 
lows ;  loss  after  loss  at  length  renders  him  desperate ;  and 
he  soon  finds  himself  upon  a  level  with  those  whose  very 
names  he  would  have  scorned  to  pronounce  but  a  int-  \ 
months  before.    The  light  of  the  sun  is  excluded  fipott 
these  asylums.    The  shutters  are  dosed,  and  night  MD^. 
ceeds  day,  and  day  follows  night,  and  yet  the  gambleit  *, 
continue  in  fierce  and  deqwrate  contest.    Hanrd  sad  | 
^cart^  are  the  principal  games.    "The  lights,  cards,  and  i 
dice  are  supplied  by  the  master  of  the  establishment,  with  a  , 
casual  refreshn»ent  to  those  who  find  it  necessary.    If  the 
young  man  who  has  been  inveigled  into  these  mnnts  can 
by  an  effort  of  coursge  shake  himself  free  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  experience  ne  has  gained  may  be  of  serviee  to 
him ;  otherwise  he  is  plunged  into  irretrievable  rain,  boUi 
of  fortune  and  prinoiples. 
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^of  yoochs  dancing  around  it^  add  May  has  no  Idnger  its  ancient  festival.  In  London,  a 
eoai|wiy  of  chunney  sweepers  may  be  seen  on  the  first  of  May,  with  their  sable  rags,  stream- 
iafyinih  ribands,  and  their  soiled  faces  shining  with  patches  of  gold  leaf.  They  dance  and 
nieil  ehuitj.  It  is  the%nly  day  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  drawn  from  their  horrid  slavery 
to^eek  for  enjoyment. 

On  die  5th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  troops  of  boys  may 
beiacQ  bearing  about  what  passes  for  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes,  cutting  all  sorts  of  antics,  and 
nipig  the  old  verses, 

"  Don't  you  remember,  the  fifth  of  November, 
Gunpowder  treason  and  plot;  I  aee  no  reaaon 
Why  gunpowder  treason  should  erer  be  forgot,'*  &c. 

BeitJDg  the  bounds  is  also  a  curious  relic  of^den  times,  still  kept  up  in  some  parishes. 


OuyFawkM* 


Beating  the  Bounds, 
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Erfacoiiofi.     In  late  years,  the  greatest  exertions  have  been  made  to  spread  knowledge 
^  die  common  people,  though  the  laboring  classes  are  less  intelligent  than  the  same  ^de 
Soodand  or  New  England.     Various  series  of  cheap  and  admirable  books  for  the  instruction 
pTAeeocnmon  people  have  been  much  spread,  and  some  of  them  are  now  republished  in  the 
Doited  States.     There  is  also  a  great  circulation  of  newspapers,  and  although  few  people  in 
sd  take  them,  compared  with  the  numbers  that  do  so  in  this  country,  yet  a  paper  passes 
:^r.  -^j  many  hands,  that  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  is  thus  circulated.     In  the  towns  and 
igas  there  are  reading  clubs  and  circulating  libraries. 

About  hair  of  the  children  in  England  are  educated  at  free  schools.  It  is,  however,  those 
whG  are  engaged  m  the  manufactories  who  reap  the  least  advantage  from  schools ;  yet,  a^ei 
tlie  boon  of  labor  are  over,  which  make  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four,  half  an  hour 
n  «i  hour  is  devoted  to  instruction.  The  higher  English  schools  have  practically  a  republican 
Qeadeocy.  The  boys  are  sent  to  them  young,  and  at  a  distance  from  home.  Their  consider- 
among  tbeir  mates  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  them,  for  there  is  little 
3ce  paid  to  wealth  or  rank.  Each  one  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  thu^  ac- 
a  greater  stability  of  purpose  and  civility  of  demeanor.  The  system  of  fagging  is  not 
a  republican  one,  but  it  is  so  far  one  of  equality,  that  every  fag  has  in  time  his  own  fag, 
■  arerj  dog  is  said  to  have  his  day.*  The  boys  at  school  sometimes  resist  the  lawful  autbor- 
ies,  and  nse  In  the  rebellion  of  a  ^^  barring  out."  They  rail  up  and  barricade  the  doors  and 
rkidows^  collect  such  provisions  as  in  haste  they  may,  and  often  sustain  a  siege  of  several 
mf^  50  wetl,  that  they  are  admitted  to  honorable  conditions  of  surrender.  If,  however,  they 
re  takeo  by  storm,  they  have  litde  to  expect,  but  a  thorough  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
e&oolsj  which  are  no  less  severp  than  the  articles  of  war.  The  English  favor  severe  pun- 
its  in  all  things,  and  the  practice  of  flogging  is  universal  in  the  schools.  Wealth  and  rank 
no  exemption,  and  a  boy  under  the  6th  form  at  Eton  is  liable  to  this  degrading  punishment. 


L  Sbm,  every  hov  under  the  6tb  form  may  be  floj 
b«ck,  and  the  divcipUne  i»  administered  by  the  1 
r^  vbo  b  commonly  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  ac- 
iad  UI  b!>js  under  the  5th  and  6th  forms  are 
lA  fifging,  imx  is,  they  moat  obey,  if  they  have 

16 


» pen 

upper  Classes ;  force  and  castom  regulate  fiwing.  The 
tig  ia  held  to  brush  clothes,  get  tea  and  breakfast,  fetch  and 
carry,  stop  balls  at  cricket,  and  to  be  beaten  if  he  ahouhi 
refuse. 
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The  revenues  of  the  English  Universities  are  immense  ;  Oxford  and  Cambckige  '*  tkeM 
twin  stars  of  loarning  "  are  princely  establisbnoents.  The  fellowships,  are  some  of  them  « 
ample  income,  and  almost  all  of  them  insurja  a  comfortable  subsistence.  It  is  possiUe,  loo, 
as  m  New  England,  for  a  poor  scholar  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  tbt  Universities  by  pcrfeian 
ing  certain  menial  services,  and  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  England  were  servitors  in  iki 
Universities.  The  ancient  discipline  is  somewhat  relaxed,  and  though  there  are  many  exoeb 
lent  scholars,  some  youths  there  are  who  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  only  because  it  it  tlM 
custom  to  go,  and  who  carry  away  as  little  knowledge  as  they  bring.  There  are  in  all  |NI|| 
of  England,  a  great  many  private  schools,  under  the  direction  of  eminent  scholars,  hi 
fewer  of  the  endowed  public  schools  like  those  in  the  United  States  caUed  academisSi 
Some  of  the  most  profound  of  the  English  scholars  have  kept  these  private  schodls  ;  and  tk 
advantage  could  not  be  slight,  to  a  zealous  student,  of  having  the  instruction  of  such  mao  d 
Johnson  and  Parr. 

19.  Slate  of  the  drU.  The  arts,  in  England,  have  received  their  greatest  impulse  sad 
advancement,  within  the  last  half  century.  There  has,  indeed,  always  been  a  sufficient  d^^ 
of  taste  to  lead  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  or  ancient  collections,  but  there  was  not  sufficieiM 
encouragement  to  the  artists  at  home.  The  Royal  Academy  has  done  much  to  improve  liM 
taste  in  the  arts,  and  to  encourage  the  professors.  Excellence  now  meets  with  muoificeM 
reward,  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country,  and  artists  of  great  merit  have  spnuf  il 
in  all  branches,  and  some  of  them  of  great  originality.      ^  i 

There  are  a  great  many  collections  of  paintings* by  the  old  masters,  and  many  modera  ) 

antique  sculptures.  Greece  has  been  piunderedl 
what  time  and  barbarians  had  spared,  and  the  i 
tures  of  the  Parthenon  have  been  transpon 
London.  An  English  artist  can  find  much  to  \ 
in  forming  his  taste  in  England,  and  Sir  Tb 
Lawrence  did  not  see  the  monuments  of  his 
Italy  till  past  the  meridian  of  life.  Sculpture  M 
been  as  much  advanced  as  painting,  by  Flaxn 
Chantrey,  and  others  ;  and  the  features  of  the  gW 
and  good  of  England  will  be  faithfully  transoM 
in  marble,  to  posterity.  j. 

The  English  have  a  passion  for  music,  if  m 
fondness  of  the  Opera  be  a  test ;  and  all  muAl 
performers  of  excellence  receive  sriendid  tesM^ 
But  it  is  in  the  useful  arts  that  the  English  are^ 
ThB  Clarence  Van,  distinguished ;  wherever  commerce  has  ireigl|| 

a  ship,  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  c^^^ij 
to  J^  found  the  products  of  English  ingenuity.  The  cutlery,  the  porcelain,  and  the  tboea 
articles  of  luxury  and  show,  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  all  improvement  seel 


The  sciences  are  much  indebted  to  England,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  nowhere  sbil 
cessfully  cultivated,  except  perhaps  at  Paris.  Bacon  seems  to  have  diverted  the  inquiri^^ 
the  English  philosophers  to  these,  though  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  not  of  ht^  N 
neglected.  There  are  at  present  many  luminaries  in  England,  in  the  sciences  of  chemisi 
geology,  and  anatomy.  The  government  has  despatched  several  expeditions,  to  penetrate 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  around  the  northern  part  of  America,  and  though  without  success,  I 
much  has  been  gained  to  science.  Other  expeditions  have  greatly  increased  the  stored 
geographical  knowledge,  within  a  few  years.  ^ 

In  no  former  age,  has  the  press  been  so  prolific,  or  literature  so  much  spread  and  rewarl 
The  public  is  now  the  munificent  patron,  that  discovers  and  rewards  excellence,  and  it  W 
strange  sight,  though  it  was  never  seen  in  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Fielding,  to  serf 
author  made  rich  by  the  labors  of  his  pen.  The  profusion  of  new  books  is,  upon  the  wM 
more  remarkable  than  their  excellence  ;  and,  though  there  are  many  authors  of  thr  pttit 
day,  with  whom  posterity  will  be  familiar,  the  great  mass,  like  those  of  every  age,  wiBj 
,  neither  read  nor  remembered.  The  greatest  change  that  a  few  years  have  made  m  Eng 
literature  has  been  effected  by  a  form  of  writing  unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  is,  the  na 
Several  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  age  hav"^  compressed  in  the  narrative  form,  i  " 
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fitbof4i^  of  chtracler,  mannersi  morals^  and  everythiiig  that  is  connected  with  a  deep 
IVNiWge oifaiiffian  nature. 

jfit  MiSgiony  fcc.  The  earKest  rebgion  in  Britain  of  which  any  account  has  reached  us^ 
wikt  of  the  I>nMd8  ;  a  gloooij  and  sanguinary  superstition.  It  included  a  belief  in  trans* 
iJptioB,  nd  eajoioed  human  sacrifices.  The  temples  were  the  deep  recesses  of  a  grove, 
IF  amis  of  upright  stones,  for  the  Druids  held  it  unlawful  to  worship  the  Deity  under  any 
nrfivsedby  human  hands.  TertuUian,  who  died  A.  D.  202,  was  the  first  who  asserted  the 
MlBoeaof  Christiaaity  in  England.  But  the  irruption  of  the  pagan  Saxons  suppressed  it  till 
fiftyihcftit  was  renewed  and  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  moa* 
neb  Mb  a  princess  of  France. 

IkFrotesiant  religion  is  now  established  by  law,  and  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  church, 
tkmare  2  archbishops,  and  24  bishops,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Mb,  ve  peers  of  the  realm,  and  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.     The  archbishop  of 
Qmukmyis  called  the  Primate  of  all  England,  and  his  rank  is  that  next  below  the  royal 
Ivtf .   The  archbishop  of  York  is  called  the  Prinuite  of  England.     The  bishops  have  some 
iaiponi  authority,  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  questions  of  births,  mar* 
mfBBf  deitfas,  probate  of  wills,  and  delinquencies  of  the  inferior  clergy.     Under  the  bishops, 
aitkedeaas  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  rectors,  priests,^  curates,  and  deacons.     The  church 
Mkat  overlook  the  alms  for  the  poor.     A  plurality  of' benefices  is  not  uncommon,  though 
IMJocombent  can  perform  only  the  duties  of  one  ;  and  a  slight  excuse  sometimes  serves  for 
iM^eetof  even  these.     The  wealth  and  patronage  of  the  church  is  immense.     For  a  further 
ftvof  das  topic,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Religion,  under  the  head  of  Great 
jllaiB.  Id  a  wealthy  parish,  there  are  lectureships,  or  preaching,  after  the  ordinary  service, 
jpuk  eipense  is  defrayed  by  contribution.     A  clergyman  has  sometimes  a  chapel  of  his 
eooveoiently  fitted  up  with  stoves  and  easy  seats,  and,  if  a  popular  preacher,  he  lets  out 
n  to  great  advantage.     The  clergj^  of  the  established  church  are  a  learned  and  pious 
^^  tboi^b  there  are  many  individuals  in  it,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  piety.     Where 
B^of  presentatjon  to  a  church  is  held  by  a  layman,  he  will  too  often  be  moved  by  con- 
Ma  if  friendship  or  afiinity,  more  than  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  church, 
dwe  are  so  many  sporting  parsons  in  the  country,  and  in  London  so  many  clergymen 
MB  at  theatres  and  balls. 
TkDiaseoters  are  a  numerous  body,  and  have  many  ministers  of  great  learning  and  purity 
The  Dissenters  are  chiefly  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.     The  Catholics  are 
and  have  several  colleges  and  convents.     A  description  of  all  the  difl^erent  creeds 
ief  ilself  make  a  volume ;  the  following  list  of  the  denominations  is  given  by  Mr.  Southey  : 
'^      Socinians,  Baxterians,  Presbyterians,  New  Americans,  Sabellians,   Lutherans, 
Swedenborgians,  Athanasians,  Episcopalians,  Arians,  Sabbatarians,  Trinitarians, 
Millenarians,  Necessarians,  Sublapsarians,  Antinoroians,  Hutchinsonians,  Sande- 
Motggletonians,  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  PsBdobaptists,  Methodists,  Papists,  Universal 
Materialists,  Destructionists,  Brownists,  Independents,  Protestants,  Hugo- 
,  Seceders,  Hernhutters,  Dunkers,  Jumpers,  Shakers,  Quakers,  &c.    Engr 
bd  a  share  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  first  delude  themselves  and  then  lead  others 
Within  the  present  centuiy  a  madman  named  Richard  Brothers,  who  had  been  a 
t  in  the  navy,  called  himself  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  and  found  many  to  believe  in  his 
He  called  the  earth  hell,  and  he  taught  that  all  men  were  created,  and  that  they  fell 
*  n,  but  had  since  transmigrated  into  different  bodies.     A  first-rate  engraver  became 
to  this  doctrine,  and  engraved  the  head  of  Brothers  ;  a  member  of  Parliament,  who 
Infoond  oriental  scholar,  was  another  believer.     London,  however,  would  not  come 
to  the  faith,  and  Brothers  threatened  it  with  an  earthquake  and  foretold  the  day  ;  but  the 
^  ad  finnv  and  he  pretended  that  he  had  saved  it  by  prayer.    Numbers,  however,  were 
1}  lod  it  was  said,  that  some  looked  for  the  general  conflagration.    It  was  said,  too, 
ianrance  advanced,  and  that  some  merchants  made  preparations  for  additional  fire- 
vidi  directions  for  the  firemen  to  ^^  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  the  Bank  of  England." 
case  was  bad  enough  without  ridicule,  and  the  government  caused  Brothers  to  be 
as  a  lunatic. 

naik  CbD  upon  Joanna  Southcote,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  requisite  share  of  assu« 
rifidse  prophet.  She  asserted,  that  redemption  hitherto  extended  only  to  men,  and 
hi  been  sent  to  redeem  women.     Nothing  was  too  monstrous  for  her  to  feign,  or  for 
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her  numerous  followers  to  believe  ;  the  credulity  was  equal  to  the  imposture.  Among  a  { 
many  books  written  or  dictated  by  her,  is  one  giving  a  full  account  of  her  colloquy  witi 
Devil.  They  met  by  agreement  to  hold  a  dispute  of  seven  days.  It  was  agreed,  that  Jo 
should  come  alone,  but  that  Satan  miebt  bring  as  many  followers  as  he  would.  The  co 
ence  was  held  in  a  solitary  house,  and  Joanpa  has  left  a  full  report  of  it.  The  language,  < 
pecially  on  the  part  of  Joanna,  was  not  adapted  to  ^'  ears  polite."  Satan  complained  off 
volubility,  and  reviled  the  whole  sex. 

The  Sabbath  is  much  more  strictly  observed  in  England  than  ia  the  rest  of  Europe, 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  athletic  and  other  games  on  that  dav  ;  the  laboring  classes  pour  i 
from  London,  to  pass  the  day  in  the  fields,  and  during  the  fashionable  season,  Sunday  is 4 
time  particularly  chosen  for  promenading  in  the  parks.     Bibles  are  not  in  England  so  uo' 
sally  scattered  among  the  people,  as  in  New  England.     The  right  to  print  the  Scriptun 
restricted  to  the  two  universities  and  to  the  king's  printer.     No  others  may  print  it  witfaootl 
commentary.     But  a  most  splendid  edition  has  been  published  in  which  the  commentary  wi 
contained  in  a  single  line  on  a  page,  and  that  so  low  in  the  margin,  that  it  was  cut  off  by  dl 
binder.  ^ 

Until  recently  marriages  to  be  lawful,  must  be  solemnized  by  a  clergyman  of  theestdl 
lished  church,  and  not  without  a  previous  publication  of  the  banns,  unless  by  a  special  liceiii 
from  the  primate.  There  is  a  superstition,  that  Friday  is  unlucky,  and  there  tire  few  marriad 
on  that  day.  The  number  of  marriages  is  about  98,030  yearly,  and  1  in  20  have  no  issj 
The  married  women  outlive  the  single.  In  the  country,  the  average  number  of  childreo| 
a  marriage  is  4  ;  in  the  cities,  it  is  7  to  2  marriages.  Every  sect  bury  the  dead  after  their  0^ 
manner,  and  there  is  some  pomp  and  parade,  especially  in  processions  at  funerals.  The  i  ' 
are  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  a  church,  or  buried  in  the  churchyard  ;  all  are  dressed  in  wo 
Gray's  elegy  is  the  best  possible  description  of  a  country  churchyard.  The  yearly  numb( 
deaths  is  332,708,  or  25,592  monthly,  6,398  weekly,  9J4  daily,  and  40  hourly.  One  hilf| 
before  the  age  of  17,  and  1  in  3,126  attains  to  100  years. 
21 .   Government.     The  government  of  Great  Briuin  is  a  limited  or  constitutional  mon 

composed  of  the  King  and  Parliament, 
succession  is  limited  to  the  Protestant  lineijf 
females  may  succeed.  The  prerogatives  < 
king  are,  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  conclude  I 
ties,  and,  in  times  of  urgency,  to  levy  soldie" 
grant  pardons,  to  impress  seamen,  to  comd 
fleets,  armies,  forts,  and  magazines,  to  apf 
officers,  and  to  assemble,  prorogue,  and  disi 
parliament.  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  cb 
as  well  as  of  the  state.  His  person  is  i 
and  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  intend  his 
He  can  do  no  wrong  ;  that  is,  his  mifl 
only  are  answerable  for  bis  measures  ;  aodj 
House  of  Commons  may  impeach  them,  anff 
rect  them  to  be  tried  by  the  peers.  TheU| 
power  is,  however,  much  limited  by  the  HJBJ 
of  Commons,  which  has  the  sole  right  of  granting  all  supplies  of  money.  Parliament  isj 
great  councfl  of  the  nation,  and  the  members  hold  their  seats  seven  years,  unless  the  pa 
ment  be  dissolved.  It  is  composed  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.J 
The  archbishops,  and  all  the  bishops  of  England  except  one,  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  M 
and  ail  the  peers  of  England,  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  16  peers,  chosen  for  ooej 
liament,  in  Scotland,  represent  that  country,  and  Ireland  is  represented  by  28  peers,  cM 
for  life.  There  are  also  4  Irish  bishops  and  archbishops  representing  the  Irish  Church.  W 
of  the  privileges  of  peers  are,  exemptions  from  arrests,  except  for  treason,  felony,  ■ 
they  are  tried  only  by  a  jury  of  peers,  who  return  their  verdict,  not  upon  their  oath,  but  tj 
their  honor.  A  peer  may  vole  by  proxy  ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Uommons  cannot.  * 
House  of  Peers  at  present  consists  of  24  Dukes,  20  Marquises,  1 17  Earls,  21  Viscounts,  | 
Barons,  2  Archbishops,  and  24  Bishops,  beside  the  representative  peers,  and  bishops. 

The  House  of  Commons,  consists  of  668  members,  of  whom  500  are  from  England 
Wales  ;  53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  Ireland.     The  members  are  chosen  by  count 
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fjitSf  oorouglis,  and  tbe  2  nDiTersities.     Freeholders  of  40  shilliDgs  yearly  Talue,  and  persons 
llffjiil  property  at  a  rent  of  not  less  than  £  50  a  year,  or  holding  property  on  copyhold,  or  on 
^>of  at  least  60 years,  of  £  10  yearly  value,  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  county  members, 
^ciues  and  boroughs,  the  qualifications  were  very  various,  and  some  boroughs,  which  had 
Itocontain  any  inhabitants,  continued  to  return  one  or  more  members  until  the  passage  of 
Ibrm  act  in  1832.    By  that  act,  the  rotten  boroughs,  as  they  were  called,  were  disfranchised, 
;il  the  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  in  the  others  to  all  £  10  householders.     The  number  of 

Cm  England  Is  now  about  620,000.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
a  of  speech,  and  cannot  be  questioned  out  of  the  house  for  any  words  uttered  in  it.  They 
ilorempted  from  arrest  in  civil  suits,  together  with  their  servants,  while  in  parliament,  or  in 
,jf^  aad  returning.  The  ministers  are  compelled  by  custom  to  have  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
miiit  Premier  is  commonly  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  direction  of  the  revenue  gives 
IMinlfaeoce. 


Compositum  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


fi«K 


i40  eoantiM,    .... 
186  dtiefly  borooglu,  and  towns, 

Total,  for  England, 

C  ]2ooiintiea. 
>  14  r 


1  diitricta, 


IfmlMn. 
.  144 
-      327 


471 
15 
14 


Total  for  Wales, 


Scotland,    p«>"'>^**V 


16  cities  and  boroughs, 


Ireland, 


C  22  counties, 
(34 


Total,  for  Scotland, 


cities  and  towns. 


MraibOTi 
.  30 
.       23 


63 

64 
41 


Totol,  for  Ireland, 
Total, 
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Laws     The  laws  of  England  are  divided  mto  the  statute  law,  or  the  enactments  of  the 
e,  and  the  common  law,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and  which  has  gradually  grown  up 
I  Ae  exigencies  of  society.     The  common  law  derives  its  authority  from  immemorial  usage, 
I  the  origin  of  it  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  though  some  of  it  may  have  come  from  acts 
'^  "      Dt,  that  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us.     This  law  lies  in  precedents  and  the  de- 
lof  eourts  ;  the  evidences  of  it  are  in  the  records  of  courts,  the  reports  of  cases  decided, 
of  learned  and  ancient  sages.     This  venerable  law  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
ce  of  all  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana,  where  there  is  a  code. 
^  great  monuments  of  English  law  and  bulwarks  of  justice,  are  the  writ  of  ^'Habeas  Cor- 
l^inri  (he  trial  by  jury.     This  writ,  as  it  now  stands,  was  granted  in  the  31st  year  of  Charles 
'^      d,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  substance  in  aU  the  United  States  ;  where,  as  in  Eng- 
toay  be  suspended  in  emergencies,  requiring  the  executive  to  have  great  powers,  as  in 
or  invasion.     Any  person,  restrained  of  his  liberty,  even  by  command  of  the  king, 
in  the  demand  of  his  counsel,  have  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  his  body  before 
tof  King's  Bench  or  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  which  shall,  within  three  court  days, 
^  whether  tbe  cause  of  commitment  be  just.     Pip  subject  can,  tlierefore,  be  kept  long 
I  without  legal  cause. 

by  jury  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and,  in  England,  tbe  jury  is  composed  of  12  persons, 
required  to  be  unanimous.     In  Scotland,  the  number  is  15,  and  a  majority  is  taken 
lof  unanimity. 

^jodge  tbe  English  people  by  their  laws,  previous  to  some  recent  changes,  we  might  call 
U  savage  people.     The  capital  offences  were  lately  about  200.     In  the  reign  of  George 
',  17  capital  punishments  had  been  made  by  one  act,  and  by  the  marriage  act,  5  capital 
Kne  created  in  one  line.     Well  may  it  be  said  that  a  mere  word  slayeth.*    The  great- 


Meredith  said  recently  in  Parliament, 

Be  of  treason,  there  lies  at  this  moment, 

to,  aader  sentence  to  be  burnt  alive,  a  girl  just 

14;  at  her  master's  bidding  she  hid  some  white- 

ItSOaagK  behind  her  stays,  on  which  the  jury 

jkr  fwr  as  an  aooompuce.    The  master  was 

m  Wemiesday,  and  the  &gots  all  lay  ready  for 

pdete  came  till  just  as  the  cart  was  setting 

K  pA  woold  have  been  burnt  alive,had  it  not 

!  hmnaFM*  and  casual  interference  of  Lord 

Good  God  !  are  we  taoght  to  execrate  the 

f  while  we  are  lighting  them  now  to 


bum  a  poor  harmless  cfaUd  for  hiding  a  whitewashed 
farthing. 

'*  When  a  member  of  parliament  brings  in  a  new  hang 
tng  law,  he  begins  by  mentioning  some  injury  that  may 
be  done  to  private  property,  for  which  a  man  is  not  yet 
liable  to  be  haneed,  ^a  then  proposes  the  gallows  as  tbe 
specific,  infallibto  means  of  cure  and  prevention ;  but  the 
bill  in  its  progress  oflen  makes  crimes  capital,  that  scarce 
deserve  whipping.  For  instance,  the  shop-lifting  act  w«s 
to  prevent  banker's  and  silver  smiths*  shops,  where  there 
are  commonly  goods  of  great  value,  fitim  being  robbed ; 
but  it  goes  so  &r  as  to  mtJie  it  death  to  lift  anything  off  a 
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est  crime  known  to  the  laws  is  Treason,  but  under'  this  head  is  included,  besides  the  ofl 
towards  the  king's  life,  that  of  slaying  bis  chancellor,  or  judge,  in  the  execution  of  their  ( 
and  that  of  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin,  or  of  bringing  false  money  into  the  reahn. 
penalty  for  treason, was, that  the  offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  on  the  ground  or  pavea 
that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive,  that  his  entrails  be  taken  out,  andbu 
while  he  is  yet  alive,  that  his  head  be  cut  off,  that  his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts,  aod^ 
bis  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal.     But  all  this  is  lately  done  away. 

In  the  Tower  burying-ground,  it  may  puzzle  some  future  antiquary  to  discover  so  many  bu 
trunks  wanting  the  heads ;  for  executions  for  treason  have  generally  taken  place  near  the  Toii 
It  is  petty  treason  for  a  servant  to  slay  |jps  master,  or  a  wife  her  husband,  and  instead  of  a  ( 
as  in  other  capital  offences,  the  criminal  is  drawn  on  a  hurdle.  The  bodies  of  robberrj 
often  hung  in  chains,  till  they  &il  to  pieces.  For  adultery,  there  is  no  penalty  in  the  crii]| 
code ;  but  for  ^'  Grand  Larceny,"  or  the  taking  goods  from  another  above  the  value  of  I 
pence,  the  punishment  is  death.  Death  is,  indeed,  much  honored  in  the  English  code, 
punished  with  death  to  steal  an  heiress,  to  forge  deeds,  notes,  &c.,  for  a  bankrupt  to  refusi 
surrender  his  effects,  to  pick  pockets  of  above  the  value  of  one  shilling,  to  steal  bonds  or! 
notes,  to  steal  above  40  shiUings  on  a  river,  to  steal  or  destroy  linen  in  bleaching  groundT 
hy  in  wait  and  dis6gure  or  maim  any  person,  to  maim  or  kill  any  cattle  maliciously,  to  * 
down  the  head  of  a  fish  pond,  whereby  fish  may  be  lost,  to  cut  down  trees  in  an  avenue  orj 
den,  to  cut  hop  binds,  to  return  from  transportation,  to  conceal  the  death  of  an  illegitimate  ( 
to  steal  from  a  ship  in  distress,  to  stand  mute,  or  to  challenge  above  twenty  jurors  in  c^ 
felonies,  to  commit  perjury  under  the  insolvent  acts,  to  personate  bail,  or  acknowledge  I 
judgments  in  another's  name,  and  to  send  threatening  letters.     [See  Supplement.] 

The  following  enactments  are  some  of  them  similar  to  the  statutes  in  New  England.  R(j 
and  vagabonds  are  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  among  these  are  ranked  persons  going  i 
soliciting  alms,  under  pretences  of  loss  by  fire,  fencers,  bearwards,  strolling  players,  min 
except  those  licensed  by  Lord  Duiton  in  Cheshire,  gypsies,  fortune-tellers,  persons  tbn 
ing  to  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  and  children  on  the  parish,  and  persons  wandering  ab 
lodging  in  ale  houses,  out  houses,  or  the  open  air,  and  not  giving  a  good  accognt  of  tbemsi 
For  many  offences,  the  penalty  is  transportation  to  distant  colonies. 

The  game  laws  are  a  peculiar  trait  in  English  jurisprudence.     They  are  the  relics  of  a  ( 
age  than  the  present,  though  the  present  age  has  by  no  means  relaxed  their  severity.    Th 
tensible  reason  is  the  preservation  of  game,  but  an  incidental  one  may  be  the  disarming  ( 
great  body  of  the  people,  as  it  is  unlawful  for  one  not  qualified  to  kill  game,  or  keep  a  gua^ 
bis  bouse  may  be  searched,  on  suspicion.     Any  person  is  qualified  to  kill  game,  who  *" 
freehold  of  £  100  a  year,  or  a  church  benefice  of  £  1 50.     The  sons  of  esquires,  and  of  | 
of  higher  degree,  have  the  same  privilege,  and  a  privileged  person  may  lake  another  wid 
.  who  is  not  qualified.     Often,  therefore,  a  man  cannot  kill  the  partridge  that  lives  upon  hiy 
estate,  though  a  stranger  may  enter  his  enclosures  and  do  this  without  trespass.     The 
merchant  or  manufacturer  in  the  kingdom,  may  also  be  unqualified  to  kill  game.     The  [ 
for  selling  game  is  severe,  yet  nothing  is  more  openly  or  extensively  sold,  and  poachingi 
r^ular  and  a  profitable  trade.     It  has  been  proved,  too,  that  the  very  "  Nimrods  of  the  ni 
sell  their  game  in  defiance  of  honor  ini  law.     Several  of  the  severest  penalties  are  in 
by  what  is  not  miscalled  the  Black  Act.     The  Bankrupt  laws  form  a  considerable  code?! 
they  afford  relief  to  the  tradesman  who  has  conducted  a  fair,  though  not  a  thriving  f 
Some  similar  system  se^ms  to  be  necessary  in  every  commercial  country. 

There  is  much  legislation  under  the  head  of  poor  laws,  for  the  relief  of  that  great  bo 
people  who  cannot  support  diemselves,  and  who  require  parish  aid.     The  tax  rais 


oomiter,  with  an  intent  to  steal.  Under  this  act,  one  Marv 
Jones  was  executed.  The  woman's  husband  was  jfresteif 
their  groods  seized  for  some  debts  «f  his,  and  she*  with  two 
smaH  children,  tamed  into  the  streets  a  begging.  It  is  a 
elrcamstance  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  she  was  young, 
under  19,  and  remarkablj  handsonle.  She  went  to  a 
linen-draper's  shop,  took  some  coarse  linen  off  the  eoun^ 
ter,  and  slipped  it  under  her  cloak.  The  shopman  saw 
her,  and  she  laid  it  down ;  for  tkU  she  teas  hanged.  Her 
defence  was  (I  have  the  trial  in  my  pocket),  <  That  she 
had  lived  in  credit  and  wanted  for  nothing,  till  a  press- 
gang  came  and  stole  her  husband  from  &r ;  but  since 


then,  she  had  no  bed  to  lie  on,  nothing  to  give  1 
dren  to  eat, and  they  were  almost  naked:  and  peri 
might  have  done  something  wrong,  for  she  bard]|l 
what  she  did.'    The  parish  officers  testified  to  tor 
of  this  story,  but  it  seems  there  had  been  a  good  i 
shop-lifting  about  Ludgate ;  an  example  waa  ^"^     ' 
eessary,  and  (his  woman  was  hanged  for  the  ^ 

satisfaction  of  some  shopkeepers  in  Ludgate  HUl'^ 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  thfl 
inal  code  of  England  has  been  much  naodilled*  ^hf4| 
ber  of  offences  punished  by  death,  ia  now  13  \ 
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^pvpose  18  not  fiir  frem  8  millioo  pounds^  and  about  1,300,000  people,  in  a  population 
^l  milKoos,  receive  ass<»;auce  from  it,  though  it  is  by  no  means  shared  by  all  who  are 
gptbly  poor.  Some  accounts  make  the  poor  one  third  of  the  whole.  Southey  says, 
^Ibereis  no  liberty  for  the  poor  in  England  ;  they  are  no  longer  sold  with  the  soil,  it  is  true« 
Wjbej  cannot  quit  the  soil,  if  there  is  any  probability  that  age  or  infirmity  will  disable  them. 
ney  remoTC  from  a  crowded  parish,  to  find  a  more  profitable  residence  elsewhere,  the  par- 
STto  wittch  they  go  may  often  send  them  back,  to  avoid  the  remote  liability  of  burying  them, 
fiofnetimes  th^  die  upon  the  road.  The  overseers  are  not  men  chosen  to  the  office,  because 
4)0^  show  the  mdications  of  benevolence,  nor  is  it  common  to  see  parish  aid  offered  in  such  a 
naaier,  that  the  favpr  is  increased  by  the  manner  of  bestowing  it.  Great  are  the  miseries  of 
ikooor,  aod  hardly  one  third  of  their  offspring  is  reared.  A  life  of  labor  is  closed  in  the 
IMOQse,  among  rogues  and  lunatics.  To  this,''  says  Southey,  '^  the  poor  look  as  their  last 
nid|-fiace  on  this  side  of  the  grave." 

fk  execution  of  the  laws  in  England  being  much  milder  than  the  spirit  of  them,  the  good 
imeof  the  community  is  in  advance  of  the  humanity  of  the  laws.  Two  persons,  who  at- 
Ked  the  fife  of  the  king,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  confined  as  lunatics.  Notwithstanding  the 
If  of  treason,  no  traitors  are  dismembered  till  after  they  are  dead.  Some  offences  are 
I,  besides  other  penalties,  with  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood  ;  so  that  the  estate  is 
bd,  and  the  children  incapable  of  inheriting.  The  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  the 
:  inherits  the  estate,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  aristocracy,  and  it  keeps  togeth- 
^4  far  ages,  the  immense  territorial  possessions  of  the  nobilitv  and  others.  The  law  is  still 
[^ffee,  that  inflicts  the  punishment  of  ducking  on  scolds,  though  it  is  never  enforced.  In 
I  this  offence  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  divorce.  In  fact,  there  is  but  too  much  resem- 
\  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  between  parts  of  the  English  law  and  the  code  of  China.  In 
1,  a  monarch  would  be  at  once  deposed,  who  should  mflict,  arbitrarily  and  wantonly,  a 
«t  of  the  cruelty  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

i  elections  in  England  may  be  said  td  be  pure,  that  is,  the  voters  are  overawed  by  no  . 

» or  threats  ;  but  there  is  another  species  of  influence,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable 

ontiy  where  both  wealth  and  poverty  are  in  extremes.     This  is  bribery  ;  and  though 

iR  heavy  penalties  against  it,  as  well  as  against  entertainments,  it  is  practised  with  scarce 

Wow  of  concesdment.     In  some  places,  where  the  votes  are  few,  the  price  of  one  is  £50* 

^stnoprcan  see  an  election  in  England,  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  a  voter's  estimate  of 

^eiectire  franchise.     The  electioip  are  sometimes  continued  for  weeks,  and  are  scenes  of 

l^aaddnmkenness.     The  candidates,  like  Coriolanus,  have  to  interfere  and  advance  their 

leieGtioo,  when  they  are  found  at  the  polls,  adapting  themselves  to  the  popular  humor,  and 

;iiii^  the  electors.    There  can  hardly  be  too  severe  a  description  of  an  English  election. 

JlfdiqnUies,     The  antiquities  of  England  are  chiefly  architectural,  and  those  that  are 

li  to  the  Druids  are  such  as  men  would  erect  in  the  infancy  of  art,  though  they  imply 

irer  of  moving  hrge  masses.     The  most  simple  of  the  druidical  monuments  are  single 

i  sfoaes,  together  with  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones,  some  of  which  contain  100  cart  loads. 

ictomlechs  are  huge  flat  stones,  laid  upon  supporters  like  a  table  ;  and  the  rocking  stones, 

nay  have  been  somewhat  indebted  to  art  for  their  facility  of  motbo,  were  probably 

the  rites  of  the  Druids,  as  near  many  of  them  basins  or  baths  are  dug  in  the  rock. 

Eance  there  is  a  rocking  stone,  called  Logan  Rock,  of  320  tons,  so  poised  that  a 

moire  it  like  a  cradle  by  applying  his  shoulder,  and  this  could  formerly  be  done 

i  force  of  one  hand  ;  it  moves  only  m  one  direction.     But  the  great  monuments  are 

des  oi  stones,  of  which  there  are  many  ;  one  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  had  652  stones. 

noge,  however,  on  Salisbury  plain,  is  the  most  frequently   visited.     The   whole   is 

I  by  a  iNToad  ditch,  forming  an  exact  circle.     The  structure  was  composed  of  different 

,  Off  rather  of  2  circles  and  2  ovals,  all  concentric.     The  outward  range  of  columns 

laevcle,  310  feet  in  circumference,  and  consisted  of  30  upright  stones,  4  feet  apart ; 

se  was  about  17  feet  above  the  ground,  6  feet  in  width,  and  3  feet  in  thickness. 

rs  had  horizontal  stones  laid  on  their  top,  and  were  connected  as  in  a  ring  or  fence. 

secured  by  mortices  and  tenons,  and  their  whole  height  was  30  feet.     0&  this 

t  circle,  there  are  now  standing  14  perpendicular  stones,  with  6  horizontal  ones  ;  11 

14  are  contiguous,  and  5  of  the  6.     The  next  circle  is  9  feet  within  the  last ;  the 

l«e  much  smaller,  being  but  6  feet  high,  and  1  foot  in  thickness.     They  had  no  hori- 

Icaps;  ofily  8  or  10  of  these  now  remain.     The  next  inner  range  was  an  ellipse,  in 
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which  the  stones  were  arranged  in  pairs  ;  each  pair  joined  by  a  horifimtri  fkb  Aom^  u 
making  a  complete  gateway.  The  height,  including  the  whole,  ^as  26  feet.  There  were; 
of  these  gateways.     Within  these,  was  another  range  of  19  upright  stones,  tapering  like  obf 


Andent  Dndd  TempU  of  Stotuhenge  revived     * 

lisks  ;  6  of  these  are  now  standing.  At  one  end  of  this  innermost  range,  are  the  fragments 
a  huge  stone,  16  feet  long,  4  feet  broad,  and  20  inches  in  thickness.  Stonehenge  is  iock 
but  a  rude  monimient,  but  it  is  impossible  to  survey  it  without  some  of  the  awe  which  an 
from  beholding  more  classic  temples.  Near  the  main  structure  of  Stonehenge,  are  sevf 
detached  columns,  that  form  no  part  of  the  original  structure.  In  the  structure,  the  larg 
stones  are  of  the  weight  of  30  or  40  tons,  and  there  is  no  quarry  of  similar  stone  within  sev< 
miles.     The  vicinity  is  covered  with  great  numbers  of  barrows  or  mounds  of  earth. 

There  are  a  few  rude  Danish  monuments  extant,  but  the  vestiges  of  the  Romans  are  net 
obliterated  in  England.  There  is  the  line  of  the  wall,  called  the  wall  of  Severus,  runnioc 
miles  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Frith.  It  was  built  A.  D.  209.  The  facing  stones  b 
long  been  removed,  and  the  plough  has  passed  over  many  of  their  places.  We  know 
description  of  the  wall  chiefly  from  Bede,  who  lived  while  some  part  of  it  was  in  g< 
preservation. 

In  the  city  of  Chester,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  England,  are  other  remains.  1 
parapet  here  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  work.  There  are  also  the  rem; 
of  a  Roman  bath,  of  which  the  roof  is  covered  with  cement  ;  and  an  altar  has  been  found  v 
this  inscription  :  JfymphxB  et  Fontibus  Leg,  XX.  V,  V.  The  old  part  of  Chester,  is  an  a 
quity  of  itself.  The  houses  are  of  every  material,  and  many  of  them  are  nearjy  falling  \ 
age.  The  streets  are  in  the  second  story  of  the  houses,  and  the  ground  floor  is  open  to 
public  ;  a  sort  of  covered  gallery,  said  to  be  devised  for  better  defence  in  the  incursion 
the  Welch.  The  remains  of  the  Saxons  are  not  numerous,  but  they  indicate  strength  in 
manner  of  building  ;  but  England  is  rich  in  the  gothic  edifices,  the  style  of  which  was  in 
duced  by  the  Normans.  Had  the  castles  been  still  as  needful  as  in  those  unquiet  times,  be 
every  man's  house  was  his  castle,  or  had  the  monastic  rule  continued  till  now,  there  w< 
have  been  hardly  a  ruined  abbey  or  castle  in  England.  A  little  repair  will  check  the  c 
mencement  of  decay,  which,  if  not  checked  speedily,  becomes  dilapidation.  The  cathedi 
used  as  metropolitan  churches,  are  in  excellent  preservation,  though  they  are  kept  so  at  ( 
siderable  expense.  Many  of  the  castles  suflTered  in  the  civil  war,  when  they  were  use< 
forts,  and  assailed  by  cannon.  Some  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  conquest,  and  others  i 
erected  several  centuries  after.    They  are  of  all  forms  and  magnitudes,  and  generally  in  pi 
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KdcboBeo  for  defence.  Dover  castle,  which,  notwithstanding  large  sums  expended  to  pre- 
serve it,  0  dilapidated,  covers  SO  acres,  including  all  its  appurtenances  ;  and  Kenilworth, 
ifUcb  was  built  by  Henry  the  First,  and  repaired  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  is  but  a  shape- 
less niio.  There  are,  however,  various  castles  that  are  entire,  some  of  which  are  now  used  as 
pisoos. 


Ruins  of  an  Andent  Feudal  Caade* 

The  abbeys,  except  in  cities,  have  suffered  no  less  than  the  castles.  Many  of  them  were 
-riag^t§cent  in  the  extreme^  and  the  very  ruins  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration.  These 
j  jemrmerous,  and  generally  planed  in  situations  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.  Tintern  Abbey, 
imifae  river  Wye^  isj  like  many  other  ruins,  overgrown  with  ivy.     The  roof  is  gone,  and 

i(ti;pL  ifiP  edifice  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  walls,  pillars,  and  abutments  are  perfect. 
The  grass  is  cropped  within,  and  every  loose  stone  is  removed.  It  is  as  if  Westminster 
Abbey  were  unroofed.  There  are  many  other  abbeys,  whose  ruins  are  much  visited  and 
idomd.  The  cathedrals  are  noble  structures.  The  cathedral  at  Canterbdry  is  a  rich  gothic 
M£i^,  514  feet  long,  and  74  broad.  One  of  th^  towers  is  235  feet  in  height.  The  spire 
of  the  Salbbury  cathedral  is  410  feet  in  height.  York  cathedral,  called  by  the  citizens  the. 
Kaster,  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  and  is  an  ^legant  and  maguficent  structure, 
Mocombered  with  buttresses  wkhout.  The  length  is  525  feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is 
CBfeet.  It  is  235  feet  in  height,  and  the  largest  window  is  75  feet  by  32.  There  is  nothing 
dtesomucb  attracts  the  admiration  of  Americans  in  England  as  the  cathedrals.  There  i$ 
^kinglike  thein  in  his  own  country,  and  few  edifices  are  more  imposing  in  Europe.  ^^  Did 
wm  nake  it  f  "  was  but  a  natural  thought  of  the  Esquimaux  at  the  sight  of  St.  Paul's. 


Britons  Romaniztd. 


*.  Bistory.     The  earliest  inhabitants  of  England  appear  to  have  been  Celts,  who  peopled 
••tdbod  from  the  Continent,  about  1 ,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.     The  Goths  after 
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wards  Ttsited  the  island,  and  droTe  the  Celtic  inhabitants  into  the  interior  parts.  Wbei  Ji 
lius  Cs&sar  invaded  ihe  country,  he  found  it  possessed  by  various  rude  tribes,  trtio'  dil 
fered  very  little  from  the  modern  savages  of  America.  The  Romans  subdued  the  coaotrj 
and  held  possession  of  it  for  a  period  of  475  years  from  the  first  landing  of  Cssar.    It  wt 


Romans  invading  Britain,  *'^™ 

then  mvaded  and  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  who  parceled  out  the  territoiy  into  severtl  i 
tinct  kingdoms.  These  were  united  in  827,  into  one  kingdom  under  Egbert,  king  of  Weia 
or  the  West  Saxons,  who  was  properly  (he  first  king  of  England. 


Under  the  Saxon  kings,  England  was  harassed  by  frequent  invasions  from  the  Danes^i 
ill  1066,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  defeated  and, 
Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  subdued  the  whole  country.  ' 
even!  is  what  is  denominated,  in  English  history,  the  Conquut.     It  produced  a  total  chi 
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the  laws,  policj,  and  language  of  the  Eng* 
lish.  The  legitimacy  of  the  recem  kings  of 
England  consists  in  their  descent  from  this  for- 
eign conqueror,  akhough  the  exact  order  of 
succession  has  been  occasionally  disturbed.^ 
Wales  was  conquered  and  united  to  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Parlianient,  which,  from  obscure  and  uicon- 
siderable  b^innii^s,  grew  by  degrees  into 
significance,  attained  to  such  importsnce  in 
1648,  as  to  condenm  and  put  to  death  Charles 
the  First.  A  republic,  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well, as  Protectory  followed  this  event,  but 
the  death  of  Cromwell  restored  royahy. 
Jan^es  the  Second,  the  last  of  the  Stuart 
kings,  was  a  bigoted  Catholic,  and,  attempt* 
ing  to  force  his  religion  upon  the  people,  was 
driven  from  the  throne.  William  of  Orange 
received  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  political  liberties  of  England  may  properly 
be  dated  from  this  period.  • 

Wtih  the  outwsird  forms  of  a  monarchy,  the  government  of  England  has  been,  to  mostprac 
ikd  pwposes,  an  aristocracy  or  oligarcliyi  not  greatly  diflerent  from  that  of  the  republic  of 
¥istte.  Wiiile  the  king  possessed  the  right,  nominally,  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  appoint 
IbiaiDmers,  he  was  compleiely  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  by  grant- 
ing or  withholdfng  the  supphes  of  money,  that  great  instrument  of  power,  were  enabled  to  bend 
hinj  to  iheir  wilK  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Commons  proposed  to  represent  the  body  of 
tiie  pEople^  the  election  of  a  large  portion  of  their  number  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individ 
n\$,  md  that  body  lost  the  cliaracier  of  a  popular  assembly.  A  more  equal  representation  of 
(tie  people  has  lately  heen  miroduced ;  but  tlie  right  of  sufierage  is  still  confined  within  narrow 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

L  B$unduries  and  Exitni,     Scotland  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  ocean  except  m  tHe 
riiiheast,  where  it  h  joined  to  England,     It  is  280  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
"  iis  Its  greatest  width  ;  but  the  coast  is  extremely  irregular  and  indented  by  large  arms 
Ii  contains  80,800  square  miles.     It  lies  between  64^  bT  and  68°  36'  N.  latitude, 
And  6^  10'  W,  longitude.     Tn   shape,  it  has  been  fancifully  compared  to  a  hump- 
1  woman  J  sitting  upon  the  grounds 
Mmnfmm,      Scotland  is  in  part  mountainous,  and  in  part  hilly.     The  mountains  are 

sc  attered  over  the  surface,  without  running  in  uniform 
rhains.  They  are  generally  from  2  to  4,000  feet 
in  height,  and  a  few  peaks  exceed  4,000.  The 
Grampians  are  the  most  southern  group.  In  the 
north  are  the  Highlands  of  Caithness  and  Inverness^ 
and  here  is  Ben  JVeoi^,  the  highest  mountain  in 

_^^^^^ Great  Britain,  4,370  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

^<^'^    -  -^m^g^lfllgJs    sE^a,  and  capped  with  perpetual  snow.     On  one 

side,  it  exhibits  a  precipice  1 ,500  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  prospect  from  its  summit  is  indescri- 
b^ibly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  Pentland  Hilb^ 
in  the  south,  are  very  picturesque,  but  not  lofty. 
Most  of  the  mountainous  parts  abound  with  craggy 
rocks,  deep,  narrow  dells,  and  tumbling  torrents  ; 
and  their  ruggedness  and  sterility  must  ever  defy 
the  utmost  efforts  of  human  industry  to  render 
(hei"»  nroductive 
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'  3.  Rivers.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  and,  descending  from  a  high  region,  their  currents  ara 
broken  and  rapid.  They  are  of  little  use  in  navigation. ,  The  Forth  runs  easterly  into  tl^ 
Gorman  ocean,  and  at  its  mouth  expands  into  a  wide  bay  or  Frith.  It  is  a  very  crooh||d 
stream,  and  through  all  its  windings  has  a  length  of  200  miles  ;  part  of  it  is  navigable  for  smll 
vessels.  The  Toy  has  the  largest  body  of  water,  with  a  shorter  course.  It  flows  in  the  sw 
direction,  and  has  a  navigation  near  the  sea  for  ships  ;  it  particularly  abounds  in  salmon*  T^ 
Clyde  flows  to  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  but  its  mouth  adcib 
vessels  of  400  tons.  The  Ttoeed  is  a  beautiful  stream,  running  into  the  German  ocean  |ttr 
the  English  border.  It  flows  60  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  abounds  in  trout  and  salmon.  f4 
4.  Lctkes.  These  are  called  Lochs  in  Scotland.  The  most  remarkable  is  Loch  LonM, 
Dear  the  sea  in  the  southwest.  It  is  30  miles  long,  of  an  irregular  breadth,  but  generally  nar- 
low.  It  is  sprinkled  with  islands,  some  of  them  large  and  finely  wooded  ;  the  shores  are 
everywhere  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  mountain  of  Ben  Lomond^  which  over* 
looks  the  northeastern  part,  presents  a  prospect  of  unequalled  grandeur.  Loch  Katrine  in  tba 
same  neighborhood,  is  another  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  Loch  Levetij  in  Fife,  is  about  12nyles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  several  small  islands,  upon  one  of  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
confined  bv  her  nobles.  In  Ayrshire,  is  Loch  Doon^  7  miles  in  length,  the  waters  of  which 
flow  into  the  sea  by  a  river  of  the  same  name.     The   banks,  of  both  river  and  lake,  are 

much    admired    for   their    beautiful    scene 
and  have  obtained  celebrity  from  the  musej 
Bums,  who  was  bom  here.     There  are  i 
other  charming  lakes  in  difierent  parts 
country. 

5.  Islands.  The  Hebrides  or 
Islands  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Sc^ 
They  are  about  300  in  number.  The  la 
Lewis^  87  miles  long.  The  next  in  siz 
Skye^  Mull,  and  Islay,  ^rran.  South  Out^ 
Jura.  Most  of  them  are  small.  They 
rocky  and  barren,  with  hardly  a  single  tree  or 
even  a  bush  upon  them.  On  the  shores  are  some 
swampy  tracts  and  peat  bogs.  The  vegetation 
consists  principally  of  heath  and  moss.  But  tin 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  islands  is  th 
great  number  of  lakes  which  they  contain  ;  these 
nowever,  rather  impart  gloom  than  beauty  to  the  landscape  ;  their  sullen  brown  wafers  presefl 
the  idea  of  unfathomable  depth,  and  their  borders  exhibit  no  cheerful  verdure  to  relieve  tb 
eye.  The  most  westerly  of  the  Hebrides  is  St.  KUda.  It  is  small  and  rocky,  yet  inhabited 
Its  shores  are  composed  of  enormous  precipices,  worn  by  the  sea  into  caverns,  often  will 
roofs  more  lofty  than  the  ceiling  of  a  gothic  cathedral.  These  shores  are  the  resort  of  vm 
varieties  of  sea-fowl,  which  the  islanders  pursue  at  immense  hazards,  by  swinging  with  rope 

from  the  perpendicular  cliffs.     There  ar 

87  of  these  islands  inhabited,  and  sever 

under  good  cultivation,  producing  toleraU 

crops  of  grain,  pulse,  and  potatoes.    Tt 

inhabitants  are  about  70,000.     Their  onl 

articles  of  trade  are  horned  cattle,  sheej 

fish,  and  kelp.   One  of  the  smallest  of  the 

islands,  called  Staffa,  is  remarKiable  for 

singular   basaltic   cavern,  called  Finga 

Cave  J  227  feet  in  length  and  42  wide.    Tl 

entrance  resembles    a  gothic    arch,  ai 

the  floor  of  the  cave  is  covered  with  wati 

The  walls  of  the  interior  are  formed 

ranges   of   basaltic    columns,    irregulai 

B   J.     «...       ^ «  -  grouped.      This  natural    arcliitecture 

Bending  P^lUrs  of  siaffa.  g^jj  ,o  surpass  in  grandeur  and  magni 

<oence  the  most  splendid  artificial  temples  and  palaces  in  the  world.     Many  of  the  colurai 

rocks  in  this  island  are  bent  and  twisted  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
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.  At  the  DQrthern  extremity  of  Scotland ,  lie  the 
Orkneysj  or  Oreadesy  about  70  in  numberi  but  less 
than  half  of  them  are  inhabited.  They  are  rocky 
and  have  a  melancholy  appearance,  with  little  vege- 
tation besides  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  and  heath* 
The  soil  is  boggy  or  gravelly  ;  some  of  the  islands 
contain  iron  and  lead.  The  sea  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  very  tempestuous.  In  June  and  July,  the 
twilight,  which  continues  through  the  night,  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  read  at 
midnight.  The  population  is  about  30,000.  They 
have  some  manufactiires  of  linen  and  woolen,  and 
have  a  trade  in  cattle,  fish,  oil,  and  feathers.  Vast 
nnbers  of  sea-fowl  frequent  tne  rocky  cliffs  of  these  islands,  and  one  of  the  chief  employ- 
ne^ts  of  the  inhabitants  is  bird-catching. 

The  Shetland  Islands  lie  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  the  Orkneys.  They  have  a  wild 
and  desolate  appearance  ;  but  17  of  them  are 
inhabited.  Their  vegetation  is  more  scanty 
than  that  of  the  Orkneys,  and  their,  soil,  for 
the  most  part,  is  marshy.  The  shores  are 
broken  and  precipitous,  and  excavated  by  the 
sea  into  natural  arches  and  deep  caverns. 
From  October  to  April,  perpetual  rains  fall, 
storms  beat  against  the  shores,  and  the  inhab- 
itants are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  the  aurora  borealis 
exhibits,  at  this  season,  a  brightness  equal  to 
that  of  the  full  moon.  The  population  is  about 
28,000 ;  the  people  live  by  fishing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  woolens. 

everywhere  rocky,  and  indented  by  inlets 
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6.  Bmfs^  StraiiSy  and  Harbors.  The  coast  is 
tti  arms  of  the  sea.  The  Firth  of  Forth  extends  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  and  shelter  in  every  part.  The  Firth  of  Tay  is  much  narrower.  Towards 
theoorth,  are  the  Firths  of  Murray  and  Domock,  the  former  of  which  is  80  miles  in  length  ; 
As  latter  is  the  Partus.  Salutis^  or  safe  haven  of  the  ancient  geographers.  All  these  northern 
iftfs  are  cold  and  dangerous,  with  formidable  and  rocky  headlands.  A  narrow  and  teropes- 
tM  aea,  at  the  northern  extremity,  called  the  Pentland  Firthy  divides  the  Orkneys  from  the 
>BB  land.  Proceeding  south,  along  the  western  coast,  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands  occur  at 
^■ry  step.  In  the  south,  is  the  Firth  of  «Sb/f«ay,  a  wide  bay,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
mstea  Scotland  and  England,  in  which  the  tide  rises  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

*f*  Climate.  The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  climate,  is  the  excess  of  moisture.  Foss 
^  drizzliog  rains  prevail  in  most  parts  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Considerable 
^iMlall  in  winter,  but  are  soon  melted  ;  sleighs  or  sledges  are  never  used,  but  the  waters  are 
Metimes  so  frozen,  as  to  permit  skating. 

^  SsiL  In  many  of  the  valleys  or  straths^  there  are  tracts  which  are  productive,  but  the 
niisniacb  inferior  to  that  of  England.  A  great  part  of  the  country  may  be  considered  as 
■Hiately  barren.     The  mountains  are  naked,  and  trees  of  native  growth  are  scarce  in  every 

^'Geology.  Scotland  not  being  separated  from  England  by  any  great  natural  boundanF-or 
Nhvening  sea,  the  geology  of  the  adjacent  districts  in  each  is  nearly  the  same  ;  but,  ii  wn 
^a  general  survey  of  the  whole  country,  we  shall  find  the"  great  features  of  the  geology  of 
2*|'Md  very  different  from  those  of  England.  If  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  northeast  direction, 
1^  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  eastern  coast,  nearly  the  whole  of  Scot- 
l|ii  sonth  of  that  line,  is  composed  of  transition  rocks,  covered  in  many  parts  by  coal-meas* 
■hi  traps,  or  red  sandstone.  On  the  north  of  this  line,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  compos- 
y  primary  rocks  of  granhe,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  covered,  at  the  feet  of  the  mountain 
^*Bii  with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone.     The  upper  secondary  strata^  so  abun- 
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daat  in  Endand,  scarcely  appears  in  Scotland.     The  general  bearing  of  the  d^sreot  monQHui 
ranges,  is  from  northeast  to  aoutbwest. 

10.  Mtnerab,  QwirrieSj  &c.  Lead,  iron,  and  coal,  are  the  roost  abundant  minerals.  Tiif^ 
lead  mines  are  in  the  southern  parts.  Coal  is  very  plentiful,  and  it  is  supposed  the  largest  uo* 
touched  bed  of  coal  in  Europe,  is  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Antimony  and  copper,  in  smd 
quaptities,  also  occur.     Cobdt  is  now  afforded  by  a  mine  which  formerly  yielded  silver. 

11.  Face  of  the  Country.     Two  thirds  of  the  country  are  mountainous.     It  is  genera%|| 
sidered  as  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  mountainous  region,  called  the  Highlands,  in  the^ 
em  and  central  part ;  and  the  comparatively  level  country  in  the  south,  called  the  Lou 
In  the  north,  the  mountains  present  nothing  to  view,  but  heath  and  rock,  with  innumerab' 
and  pools,  darkened  by  the  shade  thrown  from  enormous  precipices  ;  the  whole  formin 
scape  wild  and  desolate  beyond  conception.     In  the  central  parts,  the  aspect  of  the  n 
is  less  forbidding.     In  the  south,  is  every  kind  of  rural  variety,  bills,  vales,  and  cultivated]^ 

POLITICAL*  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  BhUiom.     Scotland  is  divided  into  33  counties*  or  shires.     These  are  subdivided] 
984  parishes, 

2.  Canals.     The  Caledonian  Canal  extends  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  uni^ 
Moray  Firth  with  the  Atlantic.     Its  length  is  59  miles,  including  several  lakes,  throug 
it  passes  ;  the  artificial  navigation  is  22  miles.     This  canal  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  sur 
feet  at  the  bottom,  and  20  feet  deep,  being  passable  by  32  gun  frigates.     At  one  plac 
ascent  of  94  feet  by  13  locks,  and  a  descent  of  90  feet  by  12,  called  Neptune's  sU 
This  oanai  cost  nearly  a  million  sterling.     The  receipts  afforded  by  it,  do  not  pay  for  ' 
it  in  repair.     Since  its  construction,  upwards  of  a  million  of  forest  trees  have  been 
along  its  borders.     The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  unites  the  river  Carron,  running  into  the  ] 
with  the  Clyde,  at  Glasgow.     It  is  35  miles  long,  and  has  39  locks.     Its  width,  at  the  surfae% 
is  50  feet,  and  its  depth  8  feet.     It  has  15  aqueducts  over  roads,  sureams,  &c.     This  ca«| 
was  b^gun  in  1777,  and  finished  in  1790,  at  an  expense  of  above  £200,000  sterling. 
Union  Canal  is  a  branch  of  this  work,  extending  to  Port  Hopeton,  near  Edinburgh. 
MotUeland  Canal  extends  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  to  Monkland,  and  is  used  for 
transportation  of  coal  and  limestone  to  Glasgow.     The  Crinan  Canal  crosses  the  peninsula  < 
Kintyre.     The  Androsian  Canal^  from  that  place  to  Glasgow,  is  not  yet  completed. 

S.  Cities  and  Totsns.     Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  stands  upon  the  southern  sh 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea.     Its  situation  is  remarkably  picture 
It  occupies  three  high  ridges  of  land,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  1 
ked,  ctaggy  rocks.     The  middle  ridge  is  the  highesti  and  on  either  side  is  a  deep  ravine.    1 

move  ancient  paK  of  the  city  occupies  til 
two  southern  ridges.  High  street 
along  the  middle  eminence,  in 
straight  direction,  for  about  a  mj^ 
exhibits  a  very  grand  prospect, 
exception  of  the  principal  aveno 
other  streets  of  what  is  called 
Town,  are  only  narrow,  dirty 
among  houses,  some  of  them  10 
stories  high.  The  New  Town 
quite  a  different  aspect.  It  is  built 
northern  ridge,  and  its  streets  and  i 
are  not  surpassed,  in  regularity  an^ 
gance,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  i| 
municates  with  the  old  town  by  a  bri 
and  an  immense  mound  of  earth  crossu 
the  deep  loch  or  ravine  between  them. 


'^=^^- 


St.  Anthony's  Ckapd. 


On  the  slope  of  Arthur's,  seat,  toward  the  East,  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cba| 
and  hermitage  of  St.  Anthony,  mentioned  in  Scott's  tale  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

*  Jforihem,  —  Orkney  Ulands,  CaithneM,  SaUierland,         Skmikem,  —  Linlithgow,  Edmbvrgb,  HaddingloD,ll 
Rom,  Cromwtj,  InrerneM.  wicli,  ReniVew,  Ayr,  wigton,  Lanark,  Peebles.  8dki 

Midland.  ~  Arc[vle,  ^ute,  Nairn,  Elfpn,  Banff,  Aber-     Roxburg,  Dumfriefl,  Kirkcndbright 
deen,  Kincardine,Torfar,  Perth,  Fife,  Kinrosg,  Clackman- 
nan,  Siirliog,  Dumbarton. 
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^Tbe  cnsSe  of  Edinburgh  is  an  ancient  fortress  on  a  rnKged  rock,  mounting  abruptly  to  Iha 
k%|it  of  200  feet«  It  stands  at  the  western  extremity  olHigh  street,  and  the  view  ^om  its 
ittuiiit  always  excites  the  admiratioa  of  a  traveler.  Holyrood  House,  for  many  centuries 
d||Tesdence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 

and  at  present  offers  a  shelter  to  the 
dethroned  king  of  France,  as  ils 
neighborhood  does  to  the  insolvent 
debtors  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city,  is  a  vast  pile,  comprising 
several  edifices  around  Parliament 
Square,  which  contain  a  number  of 
large  libraries,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Advocate's  Library,  has  150,000 
volumes. 

The  Fish  Market  occupies  a  very 
convenient  spot  under  the  arches  of 
a  bridge  which  crosses  the  ravine  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town.  It  is 
surrounded  by  covered  stalls. 

From  the  plain  on  the  east  of  the 
central  bridge    rise  the  Calton   HiH 
and  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  latter  reaches 
the  height  of  800  feet,  presenting  the 
rocky  outlines  of   Salisbury  Crags ; 
on   the  summit  of  the  former  is   a 
monument  to  Nelson,  a  circular  col* 
106  feet  high,  and  upon  both  heights  public  walks  have  been  laid  out.     The  royal 
Sf  the  register  office,  the  university  building,  and  some  of  the  churches,  are  am 
pmcipal  public  edifices.    There  are  48  churches  and  meetinghouses,  numerous  hospitals, 
Edinburgh.     The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  those  intended  to  supply  the 
eooMmptioa  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  trades  of  bookselling  and  printing  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  are  the  most  celebrated  joumab. 
toiro  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  courts  of  justice,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all 
i,  and  is  noted  for  its  literary  character,  a  distinction  which  has  acquired  for  it  the  sur^ 
I  of  the  Modern  Athens.    Leiikj  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  is  about  2  miles  distant  from  it,  but 

the  two  places  are  now  connected  by 
continuous  ranges  of  buildings.  Leitn 
carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Bal- 
tic and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  hat 
an  extensive  coasting  trade.  The  Green- 
land whale  fishery  is  also  prosecuted 
from  Leith.  Its  docks,  pier,  and  break- 
water deserve  mention.  Population  of 
the  two  places,  140,000.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Edinburgh  is  a  rock  called 
Samson^s  Ribs^  which  attracts  the  curi- 
osity of  strangers,  by  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  its  faces,  which  ex- 
hibits a  mass  oi  strata  nearly  vertical, 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
ribs  of  an  enormous  giant. 

Glasgow^  the  principal  city  of  Scot« 
land  in  point  of  population,  extent,  man- 
Aetares,  and  commerce,  is  situated  upon  the  Clyde.  It  is  well  built,  with  straight,  ^acious, 
wd  neat  streets,  and  contains  several  pretty  squares  and  handsome  public  buildings.  Iti 
tfbedral  is  the  finest  Gothic  church  in  Scotland,  and  its  university  is  much  celebrated. 
TWe  are  several  handsome  bridges  over  the  Clyde,  and  the  quay  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
Amu  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water,  to  Glasgow.     The 
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trade  o.  the  place  is  important  and  floarishing,  and  its  cotton  manufactures  are  very  extemn 
Population,  274,000.  Large  vessels  stop  20  miles  b^low  Glasgow,  at  Port  Gloq^ow, 
pretty  little  town  with  5,200  inhabitants.  The  shipping  of  the  two  places  amounts  to  48,0 
tons.     The  river  has  lately  been  deepened  as  high  up  as  Glasgow. 

The  name  of  Aberdttn  is  applied  to  two  distinct  places,  which,  however,  are  situated  n 
each  other,  and  now  form  one  borough.  The  city  of  Old  Aberdttn  stands  on  the  Don,  a 
the  town  of  J^tw  Aberdttn  on  the  Dee.  Aberdeen  is  the  principal  commercial  port  of  8c( 
land,  and  is  inferior  only  to  Glasgow  in  the  extent  of  its  cotton  manufactures.  The  citiae 
are  ako  largely  engaged  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  Shipping  of  the  port,  46,200  too 
population,  63,000.  The  harbor  of  Aberdeen  is  spacious  and  sale,  and  a  large  pier  has  be 
erected.  There  are  two  universities  here,  King's  College  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  Marisd 
College  in  New  Aberdeen.  To  the  north  of  Aberdeen  is  Peterhead^  a  small  town,  wid 
good  harbor,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.     Its  mineral  springs  are  much  resorted  to. 

Dundee  is  an  important  trading  town  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  with  a  good  harbor  improved  I 
piers  and  docks.  The  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  32,000  tons,  and  the  population 
63,000.  The  manufactures,  commerce,  and  population  are  increasing.  Opposite  the  mot 
of  the  Tay,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  is  the  Bell  Rock  lightboos 
erected  upon  a  rock,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 

Perth,  higher  up  the  Tay,  an  old  city,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  transactie 
recorded  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  onc^  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  8 
uated  under  the  Grampian  Hills  ;  the  scenery  around  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  approa 
to  the  city  is  remarkably  beautiful.  Its  cotton  and  linen  manufactures  are  extensive,  and  thi 
ve  several  literary  establishments  here.     Population,  20,000. 

Paisley  is  a  large  and  opulent  manufacturing  town,  near  Glasgow,  with  60,000  inhabitam 
Muslins,  silks,  and  coarse  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  also  di 
lilleries  and  fdimderies  here.  A  few  miles  north  of  Paisley  is  Greenock,  a  flourishiog,  tn 
ing,  and  manufacturing  town,  with  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Scotland.  The  shipping  of  tt 
port  amounts  to  36,250  tons  ;  population,  37,000. 

Inverness,  the  most  important  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  considered  tl 
metropolis  of  the  Highlands,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Caledonian  canal, 
contains  a  royal  academy  and  other  public  institutions.     Population,  11,500.     A  few  mil 
from  Inverness,'  is  CuUoden  Muir,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  adherents 
the  Stuarts,  in  1746. 

Stirling,  on  the  Forth,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  much  note  in  Scottish  histor 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  terminating  in  a  rock,  upon  which  stands  Stirling  castle.  Po 
Illation,  10,700.  In  the  surrounding  districts  are  Bannockbum,  where  Bruce  defeated  tl 
English  forces  ;  Falkirk,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  two  famous  battles,  with  8,200  iobi^ 
ants,  and  Carron,  noted  Tor  its  extensive  iron  foundery  ;  the  species  of  ordnance,  catt 
carronades,  derives  its  name,  from  being  first  cast  here. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Scotland,  Dunfermline,  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures,  co 
tains  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  and  has  a  population  of  13,000  ;  Montrose,  onti 

eastern  coast,  is  an  active  tradine  tow 
with  14,000  inhabitants  ;  Dumjriei, 
the  southwest  on  the  Nith,  has  considc 
able  trade  and  manufactures,  with  13,01 
inhabitants  ;  St.  Andrews,  once  a  \9r\ 
town,  but  now  reduced  to  an  inconsidc 
able  place,  contains  a  celebrated  univ€ 
sity  ;  Kilmamock,  a  flourishing  and  i 
creasing  manufacturing  town  in  Ayrsbif 
has  19,000  inhabitants  ;  Lanerk  contai 
extensive  cotton  mills  ;  Dvfnharton 
celebrated  for  its  castle.  Lerwick,  tl 
capital  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  IKf 
wall,  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  have  eai 
about  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  name  of  Gretna  Green  roust  I 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  romance 
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ftiitlittfo  Tdage  on  the  English  border,  where,  for  a  hundred  years,  fugitive  lovers  hare 
ten  accustomed  to  resort  from  England  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ready  convenience  of  a 
fieotch  marriage.  In  this  country,  it  is  only  required  of  a  couple  to  declare  their  wish 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  competent  witness,  and  the  mainage  is  legally  effected* 
Sixty  or  seventy  pair  of  runaways  are  usually  married  every  year  at  Grema  Green.  An 
eld  hiacksmitb  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  priest  of  Hymen  at  this  noted  spot. 

4*  JlgncuUvre.  The  articles  cultivated  are  generally  the  same  as  in  England.  Oats  are 
Jhe  jprincipal  crop,  except  in  the  most  fertile  districts.  Potatoes  are  cuhivated  somewhat  ex- 
tfiMwdyt  and  in  some  places  hemp. 

6.  Ccmmeree,  Both  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Scotland  have  grown  into  im* 
poiMce  since  the  union  with  England.  Commerce  has  flourished  chiefly  since  the  middle  of 
tba  fast  century.  Grunoek  and  Merdeen  are  the  most  important  commercial  places.  The 
sUpptng  of  Scotland  amounts  to  300,000  tons,  or  about  one  fourth  less  than  that  of  the  State 
4f  Massacbusetts  ;  annual  value  of  imports,  24,000,000  ;  of  exports,  28,000,000. 

fi.  MaMMfaehart$.  These  consist  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  iron,  hats,  paper,  sailcloth,  pot- 
tery, and  small  quantities  of  most  of  the  aiticles  made  in  England.  The  localities  of  manv  of 
ibeoe  establishments  have  already  been  designated.  At  Catron^  in  the  southern  part  oi  the 
kingdom,  are  the  most  important  iron  founderies  in  Great  Britain.  They  employ  2,000  work- 
SMO,  and  cast  above  4,000  cannon  annually.  The  total  value  of  the  yearly  manufactures  of 
dgxMlaiid  is  estimated  at  70,000,000  dollars,  employing  300,000  persons. 
.  7.  Fisherie$.  The  whale  and  herrins  fisheries  are  considerable  sources  of  wealth.  The 
nWe  ships  are  principally  employed  in  toe  Northern  Seas.  The  gathering  of  kelp  on  the 
ibores  of  the  Western  Islands  once  employed  120,000  persons  ;  but  the  business  has  now  de-. 
dned  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  alkali  in  manufactures.  The  number  of 
herring  taken  on  the  coast  is  immense  ;  the  fishermen  go  in  small  craft,  called  Busses. 

8.  InhnbitofUi.  There  are,  in  Scotland,  but  few  residents  except  the  natives  ;  though 
these  diflkr  much  in  the  lowlands  and  highlands.  The  Scotch  are  more  bony  and  lean  than  the 
Elfish,  and  corptdence  is  rare.  They  have  generally  hard  faces,  and  high  cheek  bones,  and 
their  countenances  have  a  hardy  and  sometimes  a  weather-beaten  appearance.  The  classes  are 
substantially  the  same  as  in  England,  though,  as  there  is  much  less  w^th,  there  is  less  dis« 
tinecioD  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  Scotch  fishwomen,  or  fishwives,  as  they  are  called,  aie  worthy  of  notice,  forming  a 
distinct  and -separate  race,  who  associate  almost  solely  with  one  another  ;  and  whose  features, 
diess,  habits,  and  occupations  are  diflerent  from  those  of  all  the .  lower  classes  in  Scotland. 
tliey  are  of  ^arte  extraction  ;  and  although  their  language  is  broad  Scotch,  it  is  distinguished 
Wa  -peculiar  slang,  understood  only  by  themselves.  They  reside  entirely  at  Mwhaven* 
when  their  husbands  return  from  a  fishing  expedition,  it  is  their  ofiice  to  be  in  readiness  to 
mtmi  and  dry  the  nets,  and  to  carry  the  fish  up  to  the  Edinburgh  market  in  baskets,  called 
Cbeb-  They  also  cry  the  fish  through  the  streets,  carrying  the  creeb  upon  their  backs,  and 
Ivshese  means  collect  a  considerable  quantity  of  money,  which  they  usually  spend  in  dress, 
jbir  love  of  finery,  and  of  bright,  showy  colors,  is  excessive.  Their  dress  is  a  tri-comered 
iMikerchief,  of  a  bright  color,  pinned  round  the  head  in  a  very  becoming  njanner  ;  short,  red, 
~  *  I  petticoats,  and  checked  aprons.  There  are  several  shops  in  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  these  women,  where  they  buy  prints  of  the  most  extravagant  and 
pattern,  to  wear  on  Sundays.  They  are,  when  young,  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of 
Mnplexion,  fine  eyes,  and  white  teeth,  and  even  for  grace  and  regularity  of  features  ;  but 
isi  work  and  intemperance  render  them  prematurely  old.  They  are  an  immoral  race,  pro- 
for  their  love  of  profanity,  cheating,  drinking,  and  fighting.  When  George  the  Fourth 
Edinburgh,  the  first  persons  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  arrival  were  a  band  of 
ren  fishwives,  who  rowed  out  in  boats  to  the  side  of  the  royal  yacht,  attired  in  all  their 
r,  and  saluted  the  royal  ears  with  three  cheers,  more  remarkable  for  noise  than  harmony. 

9.'  Drtss.  The  dress  of  the  higher  and  middling  classes,  in  Scotland,  is  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  England,  with  perhaps  this  difl!erence  :  that  as 
liOBdoo  takes  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  taste,  the  Scotch  may  be  a  few  days  or  weeks  behind 
Anr  Elfish  neighbors  with  respect  to  the  last  fashionable  novelties.  The  dress  of  the  low 
tftd  peasants  b  also  pretty  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  classes  among  tbe  English,  although  tlM 
ilMnne  of  tbe  women  in  Scotland  seems  to  retain  a  more  marked  and  distinctive  character. 
j^coasists  of  a  white  mob  cap,  a  short  gown,  made  of  coarse  print,  and  a  coarse,  woolen  pet* 
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licoat,  either  dark  blue  or  red.  The  sleeves  are  usualhr  tucked  up  above  the  elbow.  Sobm 
limes  they  have  coarse  shoes  and  stockings,  but  not  uofreauently  b«ire  r4^t.  On  Sundays,  the 
wear  bonnets  and  gowns  in  imitation  of  their  betters.  Ahbougb  the  lowland  dress  is  no 
adopted  in  most  parts  of  the  highlands,  there  are  still  many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  neighboi 
hood  of  the  Lochs,  in  the  west  of  Argyleshire,  &c.,  where  the  ancient  costume  is  preservec 
though  loose  tartan  trowsers,  called  tretov,  are  usually  substituted  for  the  kilt.  The  dress  of 
Scotch  shepherd  is  a  jacket  and  trews  of  coarse,  gray  tartan,  a  gray  tartanplaid,  and  a  fli 

highland  bonnet.  In  the  Western  Islandi 
where  the  inhabitants  have  necessarily  less  coo 
rounication  with  the  lowlanders  than  the  higl 
landers  on  the  main  land,  the  dress  is  somewh 
different.  The  men  wear  the  highland  bonne 
blue  jacket,  and  trowsers,  usually  manufacture 
in  the  island,  sometimes  composed  of  tartan,  an 
at  other  times  of  a  coarse  woolen  stuff;  tl 
women  wear  a  piece  of  tartan  over  their  h^ 
something  in  the  form  of  a  veil  ;  a  piece  of  tarti 
round  their  necks,  fastened  with  a  large  broac 
of  tarnished  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  heart :  i 
ornament  which  is  carefully  handed  down  froi 
.  Scotch.  ^"®   generation   to  another  ;    extremely  sbofi 

woolen  petticoats,  with  jackets  of  the  same,  ll 
sleeves  of  which  are  tucked  up  above  the  elbow,  for  convenience  in  working  ;  all  the  drudga; 
being  performed  by  the  women,  while  the  men  lie  at  ease,  chewing  tobacco. 

The  true  Highland  costume  consists  of  a  tartan  jacket,  a  kilt,  which  is  a  short  petticoat  o 
tartan,  plaited  all  round,  and  descending  within  two  inches  of  the  knee.  Tartan  hose  u 
stockings  coming  near  the  knees,  and  gartered  with  red,  worsted  riband.  A  Higlilander  has 
peculiar  pride  in  the  manner  of  tying  this  garter,  which,  it  is  supposed,  no  Lowlander  can  succoe 
in  doing  perfectly.  Large,  silver  buckles  are  worn  in  the  shoes.  In  the  dress  of  a  gentleron 
the  bonnet  is  of  tartan  velvet,  with  a  diced  border ;  the  common  Highlander's  is  of  tarti 
worsted.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  large,  black  plume,  fastened  with  a  cairngorm.  A  chi€! 
tain  wears,  instead  of  this  plume,  a  long  eagle's  feather,  which  no  other  has  a  right  to  adop 
Round  the  waist  is  a  leathern  belt,  to  which  is  attached  the  sporran,  a  purse  made  of  looi 
white  goat's  hair,  intended  for  holding  tobacco.  In  the  belt,  is  also  stuck  a  pair  of  pistols, 
snuff-mill,  and  a  dirk.  If  the  wearer  is  a  person  of  distinction,  the  handle  of  the  dirk  is  bigU 
studden  with  jewels.  A  scarf  or  plaid  is  wrapped  around  the  waist,  and  thrown  over  (fe 
shoulder,  where  it  is  frequently  fastened  with  a  large  cairngorm  or  Scotch  pebble.  The  dret 
of  a  Highland  Regiment  is  similar,  except  that  the  jackets  are  red,  instead  of  tartan  ;  the  ci| 
are  considerably  higher,  and  the  black  plume  larger,  and  there  are  no  ornaments  of  jewcli] 
Gentlemen  who  have  property  in  the  Highlands  are  generally  extremely  fond  of  adopting  A 
native  costume,,  upon  any  occasion  which  may  warrant  a  similar  exhibition  ;  such  as  a  puUi 
assembly,  a  fancy  or  Caledonian  ball  at  Almacks,  or  a  dinner  given  by  the  Highland  Societ] 
whether  in  Edinburgh  or  London.  Young  exquisites,  who  have  probably  never  visited  tha 
barren  estates,  may  be  seen  walking  down  Bond  street,  followed  by  a  gigantic  Highland  pr 
in  full  costume,  who  seems  to  look  upon  the  passing  multitude  with  an  eye  cf  sovereign  cr 
tempt.  If  the  laird  gives  a  dinner  to  a  party  of  fashionable  guests,  the  piper  marches  up  i 
down  before  the  windows  or  through  the  apartment,  blowing  with  all  his  might ;  the  drondl 
the  bagpipe  effectually  drowning  the  hum  of  conversation. 

10.  Language.  The  language  used  in  the  Lowlands  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
lish,  but  though  a  stranger  is  puzzled  at  the  pronunciation,  the  natives  understand  wbateve 
spoken  in  English.  A  knowledge  of  this  dialect  has  been  spread  wherever  English  is  knoj 
by  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Gait,  and  the  poems  of  Burns.  In  the  highlands  and  Hebrid 
the  general  language  is  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  ;  and  little  English  is  known  except  by  the  bm 
classes.  The  Gaelic  is  used  by  more  than  300,000  people.  In  the  Orkney  and  Sbetr 
Isles  the  English  is  universal. 

1 1 .  Manner  of  Building.  The  private  dwellings  in  Scotland  are  less  elegant  and  comi 
dious  than  in  England.  In  the  ancient  towns,  which  have  a  dismal  appearance,  the  hoiisesi 
generaLy  of  stone,  and  many  have  the  ends  to  the  street ;  in  some,  the  entrance  is  to 
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fBeood  stofj,  by  means  of  exterior  stairs,  and  the  descent  to  the  ground  floor  is  within.  The 
etmges  are  many  of  them  mere  hovels)  in  Tvhich  there  is  little  comfort,  and  no  attempt  at 
Mttoess.  These  are  thatched,  and  the  smoke  is  conducted  out  through  a  barrel  placed  in  the 
ihldi.  At  the  front  door  is  the  dunghill,  which  is  often  the  favorite  station  for  the  children. 
h  (be  Highlands,  which  term  includes  all  places  where  the  Erse  language  is  used,  they  are 
more  laismble  still ;  there  is  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke  of  the  peat  fires  is  left  to  escape  by 
thok  ID  the  roof,  which  is  not  over  the  fire,  lest  the  rain  should  extinguish  it.  The  smoke  is 
illoved  to  circulate  through  the  building,  and  the  whole  interior  is  glistening  with  soot.  Some 
hnre  00  other  door  than  a  blanket  or  hide.  There  is  often  but  one  small  window,  and  this  is 
frefKotijr  without  glass. 

li  Food  and  JOtink.  In  these,  the  Scotch  differ  considerably  from  the  English.  Potatoes 
veuBfersal,  and  oatmeal  is  generally  made  into  a  coarse,  but  favorite  cake,  which  is  consid- 
MtwDatiooa],  that  Scotland  is  sometimes  called  the  Land  of  Cakes.  It  is  preferred  to  the 
hnti  of  maise,  which  has  been  imported  in  seasons  of  sc^arcity.  It  is  made,  also,  into  a  por- 
rUp  of  a  consistency  rather  less  than  that  of  mush  or  hasty-pudding.  The  haggis  is  a  dish 
Deediar  to  Scotland,  where  it  is  much  esteemed,  though  it  seldom  has  the  favor  of  strangers. 
tfVBiade  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep  chopped  smdl,  with  herbs,  onions,  suet,  and  spices  ;  it  is 

;  udosed  in  the  maw,  boiled,  and  brought  upon  the  table  in  the  envelope.     A  sheep^s  head 

I  Mged  is  another  peculiar  dish  ;  it  is  not  skinned,  but  the  wool  is  burnt  off  with  a  hot  iron. 

I  Est  is  more  constimed  than  any  vegetable  of  a  similar  kind.     In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 

[  im  ig  less  profusion  of  food  than  m  the  United  States. 

Wlosky,  in  the  Erse  language,  signifies  water,  and,  in  the  Highlands,  it  is  almost  used  as 

i  ad).   It  is  generally  distilled  from  bariey  ;  and  no  man  there  is  so  abstemious  as  to  omit  a 
Mmii^  dram,  which  is  called  a  stalk.     The  consumption  of  whisky  is  very  great ;  and  this 

£is  perhaps  the  least  deleterious  of  all  the  forms  of  alcohol,  and  less  hurtful  in  the  humid 
e  of  the  Highlands,  than  elsewhere.  It  is  drank  in  large  quantities,  yet  there  is 
I  Ml  t  great  proportion  of  the  intemperate  in  Scotland.  Even  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  raw 
:  rfaaky  and  punch  are  found  at  dinner  parties  ;  and  the  ladies,  as  well  as  eentlemen,  some- 
I  iaesjNitake  moderately  of  each.  This,  however,  is  less  common  than  formerly ;  among 
I  the  lem  classes,  there  is  little  departure  from  the  customs  of  England. 

IS.  Dktases.  These  are  such  as  are  common  to  a  cold  and  humid  climate,  as  pulmonary 
\  MBphiBis  and  rheumatism.  Scotland  is,  however,  in  the  main  saftbrious,  and  the  people  are 
!  My  aod  exempt  from  disease. 

I    14.  Moda  of  Traveling.     The  roads  in  Scotland  are  excellent,  and  some  of  those  made 

\  inr  ibe  moantains,  designed  to  render  intercourse  with  the  Highlands  more  frequent,  and  thus 

fMioaDjr  remove  the  barbarism  of  the  people,  are  monuments  of  labor  and  art.     The  coaches 

IHitteamboats  in  the  southern  parts  are  good  ;  but  the  steamboats  are,  in  no  part  of  Great 

INiBD,  80  commodious  and  elegant  as  in  the  United  States.     The  inns  are  of  a  lower  grade 

^ilidnseof  En^and  ;  and  in  the  Highlands  there  are  few  of  any  kind,  and  what  there  are, 

^awe  alehouses,  little  better  in  accommodations  than  the  common  huts.     In  some  of  them 

>  ^are  DO  beds,  and  the  beds  that  are  found  are  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  one  traveler. 

MtoOB  relates,  that  as  he  was  stepping  into  one  of  these,  there  started  up  from  it  '^  a  High 

iiiMv,bbck  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge."     Among  the  Highlands,  and  under  this  term  we 

•We  the  Hebrides,  there  is  no  traveling  but  in  boats  and  on  horseback.     The  traveler 

Moms  one  of  the  small  ponies,  and  a  Highlander  runs  by  bis  side  as  an  attendant.     It  is  to  be 

^[Marked,  that  in  Scotland  the  ^^  real  and  nominal  distances  rarely  agree,"  and  when  a  traveler 

^  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another,  he  seldom  receives  any  very  definite  information. 

15.  CAoroder,  Manners^  &c.     The  Scotch  are  adventurous,  yet  cautious  ;  they  have  much 

Aewbcss,  though  they  practise  little  cunning  or  deceit.     They  are  persevering,  thrifty,  in- 

ji%Bit,  and  moral.     They  are  grave  and  sedate,  and  the  Highlanders  so  nSuch  so,  that  they 

Mb  dmost  melancholy.     The  wild  solitude  in  which  they  live  contribute  to  this.     The 

Wch  are  much  attached  to  their  country,  and  are  always  reluctant  emigrants  ;  in  foreign  coun- 

Mdiey  are  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  each  other.     They  are  the  most  loyal  subjects 

^wtB  erown,  though  they  have  heretofore  been  often  in  rebellion.     They  have,  in  a  great  de- 

r'f^Mhe  nrinciple  of  fidelity  ;    and  a  Highlander,  like  an  Arab,  knows  not  how  to  betray. 

"yKitst  Charles  Edward  was  wandering  about  the  Highlands,  and  a  price  of  jB  30,000  was  set 

^hii  head,  his  retreats  were  known  to  numbers,  and  he  was  sheltered  for  awhile  by  tvi^o  com* 

WtUeves,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  hanged  for  stealing  a  cow  of  the  value  of  30  shillings 
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Before  he  was  executed,  he  took  off  his  bonoet,  and  thanked  God,  that  he  had  nefer  b 

trayed  confidence,  never  plundered  the  poor,  and  never  refused  to  share  his  bread  with  tl 
needy  and  the  stranger. 

The  Highlanders  are  even  now  much  attached  to  the  persons  of  their  chief,  though  tl 
time  is  past  when  they  would  avenge  his  quarrel  without  examining  its  merits.  The  Scoti 
are  very  hospitable,  and  in  this  the  traveler  sees  a  favorable  difference  between  Scotland  m 
England.  They  are  also  very  social,  and  their  suppers  are  delightful  meetings.  They  i 
held  at  about  nine,  and  the  company  separate  before  twelve.  These  meetings  have  litde  (on 
ality,  but  great  freedom  and  cheerfulness.  When  they  separate,  they  join  hands  and  singsoo 
little  song  of  adieu.  The  dinners  are  more  formal  ;  wines  are  circulated  freely,  and  wheo  tl 
cloth  is  removed,  the  lady  of  the  house  asks  the  individual  guests,  without  circumlocutia 
*^  will  you  take  a  dram? "  This  consists  of  whisky,  and  is  taken  unmixed  ;  even  the  wooh 
drink.  Suppers,  as  well  as  dinners,  are  closed  with  hot  toddy.  All  this  must  be  understooj 
however,  as  now  applicable  to  fewe^  families  than  in  former  days.  Though  Edinburgh  h 
ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  a  court  as  in  former  days,  yet  its  society  possesses  a  peculiar  aij 
somewhat  national  character.  It  is  the  focus  of  learning  and  letters  ,  many  of  the  nobility  n 
side  in  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity,  and  though  Holyrood*  is  deserted,  or  but  the  transit! 

and  hound  and  huating-horn,  lurroonded  by  bergaltpl 
train  ?  The  walla  atiirseem  to  rin^  to  the  ulm  to« 
of  her  voice,  and  the  blood-etained-floor  yet  givei  4 
dence  of  Uie  fierceness  of  those  tumultaous  spiriun 
darkened  her  joathful  days.  A  kin^  of  Uie  HanofS^I 
line  was  now  about  to  tiead  the  haUs  of  Uie  Stuarts,^ 
Highlander  and  Lowlander,  forgetful  of  all  ao^|«D'^N 
alike  prepared  to  do  him  hoinaffe.  Old  peeretKf,  m 
since  the  days  of  hoops  and  of  doeen  CharloU6»  1| 
resided  in  their  mouldering  family  mansions^  now  bfg| 
to  poll  out  their  faded  court  finery,  and  to  sigh  <>T%^ 
manifest  necessity  of  procuring  new  dresses.  "^^^^^ 
ily  coronets  looked  antique  and  lustreless.  The  chiM 
was  in  the  brows  that  bore  thera.  Young  peeresaei,  ^ 
had  not  yet  been  presented  at  court,  rejoiced  in  the  pW 
pect  of  displaying  their  new  coronetted  carriagei,J 
new  set  jewels,  and  all  the  elegance  of  white  *^Jf9 
which  a  bride  must  of  necesatty  wear,  when  nie  fl| 
comes  into  the  presence  of  her  sovereign.  Nearly  ejj 
lady  in  the  kingdom,  whose  family  or  fortune  cooiaj 
any  way  entiUe  her  to  appear  at  court,  felt  a  flnttoM 
expectation,  either  as  to  her  personal  appearance,  oilj 
able  deportment,  in  a  situaUon  wjiich  was  entirely  M 
to  her.  Some  there  were,  indeed,  to  whom  tbfi*  J 
litUe  novelty  in  the  proepect.  Toung  ladies  who  aj 
passed  the  ordeal  of  a  London  spring ;  or  ■°***l"'Jf^3 
agers  who  had  carried  their  rouge  and  their  ditaw^ 
through  twenty  or  thirty  succeesive  London  ■e«*»*^ 
Yet,  generally  speaking,  the  occaaion  was  one  ofwm 
interest  and  excitement.  The  important  matter  otcwj 
ing  a  train  of  a  becoming  color  caused  many  a  »^W 
night  Velvets  and  satins,  feaUiere  and  fineiv  ot  ew 
description,  floated  in  bright  disorder  before  their^n 
both  mentally  and  bodily.  The  tradesmen  di«po««J 
their  goods  as  if  by  magic.  The  milliners'  rooini'J 
thronged  from  morning  tiU  night  with  a  fair  bevy  o*^^ 
and  anxious  &ces.  The  dancing-roasters  gt^e  pnw 
lessons  in  the  most  approved  mode  of  performing  »  wjj 
curtesy ;  and  then  came  Uie  important  q»«»J;"5  rT 
the  train  was  to  be  managed.  Ladies  who  hafl  "^^ 
court  instructed  their  daughters  how  to  hold  ui^  ^ 
drapery  under  one  arm  until  Uiey  came  to  the  doorw  i^ 
presenuaonroom,  how  Uien  to  let  it  fall  "^^^  ^'n 
msjestically  sweep  Oie  dust  off  U)e  palace  ^i^^^^u! 
and  niffht  the  milliners  labored  incessanUy,  ye^  ^r^ 
meet  Uie  increasinff  demands  which  were  n»»a  *g 
Uieir  nimble  fingers.    Of  Uie  milliners'  «"^^*:  *"?^,5! 

gile,  and  others  grew  sick,  and  some  died ;  JJ^  *°  jJ 
le  snapping  Uie  Uiresd  of  Uieir  life,  while  Uieir  »— 
were  yet  in  the  unfinitihed  gown  .  .mtveri 

An   African  would   have  Uiooght,  ^^»*  *".„^  drtJ 
ostrich  hunt  had  taken  place  in  some  neignborinK    ^ 
or  Uiat  a  tribute  of  white  plumes  had  been  f/r      y 
inarch  of  Lybia.    It  was  decreed,_thal  "    n. 


*  During  the  visit  of  the  late  king,  George  the  Fourth, 
to  Edinburgh,  he  held  what  is  called  a  "  Dra wing-Room  ** 
at  HoWro<^  House,  the  following  sketch  of  which  has 
oeen  furnished  us  by  an  individual  who  was  present 
The  description  of  the  dresses  and  etiquette  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  drawing-rooms  held  at  St.  James's,  and 
a^rds  a  vivid  picture  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  occasion  of  mere  court  ceremony  in  Europe. 
Uolyrood,  which  for  a  long  period  of^ears  had  seen  her- 
self deserted  by  her  sovereigns,  was  now  about  to  be  en- 
livened by  the  royal  presence.  His  Majesty  had  mnde 
known  his  intenUon  of  holding  a  drawinff-room,  and  a 
general  note  of  preparaUon  was  sounded  throughout  the 
kingdom.  All  the  taste  of  the  Scottish  upholsterers  was 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Edinburgh  dignitaries, 
and  various  consultaUons  were  held  as  to  the  most  appro* 
priate  method  of  rendering  the  apartments  fit  for  his  Ma- 
lesty's  recepUon.  The  ducal  chambers  were  at  length 
fitted  up  with  a  temporary,  butabefitting  magnificence. 
The  large  hall,  which  was  allotted  for  the  presence-cham- 
ber, was  decked  in  all  the  splendor  of  gold  and  crimson 
drapery.    A  throne  and  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  and 

fold,  was  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment, 
'he  road  between  Dalkeith  and  Holyrood  was  covered 
wiUi  couriers  and  messengers  whose  important  faces  of 
eonsultaUon  and  deliberation  showed  their  fears,  lest  any 
breach  of  etiouette  should  offend  the  criticizing  eye  of  the 
most  polished  sovereign  in  Europe.  But  while  the  Lord 
Provost,  with  the  bailies  and  magistrates  laid  their  heads 
together  to  commune  upon  these  weighty  matters,  a  fairer 
portion  of  the  community  were  engaged  in  deliberations 
of  another  description.  All  that  £oUand  had  of  beauty 
or  fashion,  of  rank  or  wealth,  had  congregated  to  the  me- 
tropolis on  the  occasion  of  Uie  King  s  visit  The  peer 
lefl  his  hall,  and  the  peasant  his  cottage,  to  welcome  their 
sovereign  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  Every  hotel, 
every  lodging,  every  comer  of  every  house  was  crowded 
to  excess.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  mode  of  con- 
veyance became  so  great,  that  various  fashionable  and 
distinguished  characters  had  made  their  entry  in  carts 
and  wagons. 

A  drawing-room,  however  common  in  London,  even 
there  excites  a  sensation;  and  on  no  occasion  is  jrreater 
rivalry  displayed  whe||ier  of  dress  or  equipage.  Loyalty 
and  vanity  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  former  serving  as  an 
excuse  for  the  latter.  But  in  Edinburgh,  where  no  court 
has  resided  for  centuries,  the  feeling  was  totally  different. 
Even  among  those  to  whom  the  charm  of  novelty  was 
worn  off,  the  idea  of  a  court  in  Holyrood  conjured  up  a 
thousand  romantic  feelings.  Around  Uiat  ancient  palace 
is  thrown  a  spell  which  time  can  never  dissolve.  Sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  mean  and  uninteresting  buildings, 
who  can  forget,  that  these  mss-grown  entries  have  echo- 
ed to  the  tread  of  Scotiand's  proudest  chivalry  .'  that  by 
that  gate,  ScoUand's  fair  Queen  has  rode  forth  with  Jiawk 


some  monarch  of  LybL . 

should  wear  more  than  25  osUich  feathers  in 


herhatfi 
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ce  of  ft  fugitive  pnnce,  tbere  is  much  elegance,  taste,  and  refinement  m  the  town.  In 
AlLoodoD  circles,  be  who  has  the  highest  title  has  the  greatest  consideration.  In  Edinburgh, 
Ao  societjr  of  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  Wilson  is  more  esteemed  than  that  pf  mere  dukes  and  mar- 

m;  nd,  tint  BO  one  could  appear  with  less  thaa  12. 
uwd  to  hife  been  t  remark  or  his  majestj,  that  since 
imoQim  to  the  throne,  he  had  not  seen  so  many  an- 
idMimNB,  onioiiged  mes,  and  whiie  white  plumes, 
f|«CB&pUyed  in  bis  Scottish  drawing-room. 

IWevDitfiu  morning  arrived ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
■9,  tbltBion  sleepless  night  than  that  which  preceded 
itVliBUom  pssna  b^  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city. 
1k|»roit  and  the  baillies  rnbbed  their  han£  with  an 
iyihit  air.  looked  at  each  other*s  solemn  faces,  and 
hpf  (fat  all  woold  go  off  well.  By  6  in  the  morning. 
Up  wa  a  anivenal  stir,  althoogh  the  drawing-room 
■■  Bot  to  take  place  till  11.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
W^  wilh  any  degree  of  certainty  how  many  eyes 
MH  al  Ifae  aame  moment  fiied  upon  the  mirror.  The 
Mtfasen  had  one  advantage  over  the  ladies.  Tbey  had 
JWj  kiaed  hands  at  the  levee ;  on  which  occasion  an 
'  I  snstake  was  made  by  a  deputation  of  Edinburgh 
I,  who  being  desired  to  kiss  hands,  instead  of  kneel- 
Ittbte  the  roval  fingers,  kissed  their  own  familiarly 
"'  sed  00.  liie  haii^dreasers  might  have  had  the 
I  arma  of  Briareus,  and  yet  found  them  insuffi- 
Iftr  the  various  operations  of  curling  and  frizzing 
iMklbOy  amoving  jewels  and  plumes.  The  court- 
kaf  ahtfy  eonswts  of  a  ^wn  or  some  rich  material, 
^  white  satin,  embroidered  in  gold;  the  train, 
liiKveTal  yards  in  length,  is  composed  of  velvet, 
'rMtio,eitlier  white  or  colored,  and  embroidered  to 
itdieaa  The  sleeves  are  short,  with  lace  ruffles. 
fe  of  Brasseb  lace  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
Ltid  depend  as  low  as  the  waist.  The  head-dress  is 
[^^iue  of  ostrich  feathers,  usually  mingled  with 
~~  '*  *  Is,  and  other  rich  ornaments,  such  as 
_  ,  bracelets,  belts,  and  stomachers  of 
km  worn  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  gen- 
"^Mess  is  infinitely  less  graceful  and  becom- 
,  cut  in  a  peculiar  antique  fashion,  usually 
'of  daret«olored  cloth,  and  embroidered  at  tiie 
I  eoOar,  and  wristbands ;  point  lace  ru^es )  an 
end  wsislooat ;  white  silk  stockings,  and  knee- 
■of  winte  easimir;  shoes  with  silver  or  diamond 
;  a  kiig  sword,  and  a  ekapeau  de  bras,  form  a 
i  whkh  may  be  suited  to  an  elderly  and  courtly- 
psM,  ^ving  him  the  air  of  a  Sir  Charles  Grand- 
Iwiaeh  is  veiy  apt  to  bestow  upon  a  young  gen- 
ijleappfarance  of  having  stepped  into  a  suit  of  his 
^^a  clothes.  By  10  o'clock  the  streets  were 
earriages  hastening  towards  Holyrood. 
f  at  no  period  nad  such  a  scene  of  varied  magnifi- 
~i  displayed  in  Edinburgh.  Bodies  of  cavalry 
Lancers,  with  their  gay  scarlet  nni- 
Greys,  with  their  heavy  helmets  and 
i  hofses ;  the  Highland  regiments  in  blue  bon- 
IfUkbeg;  the  Royal  Archers  in  their  suits  of 
^^fnen;  the  Earl-maresehal  wilh  his  pages  in 
\  and  silver;  these,  together  with  the  tasteful 
i  eqoipages,  the  innumerable  foot  passengers, 
I  and  baJconies  crowded  with  heaas,  all  com- 
n  a  prospect  which  almost  fatigued  the  eye 
/  ana  magnificence, 
w  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  the  streets  in  its 
7  *tR  covered  with  an  endle«s  file  of  chariots  and 
S  fiosi  the  windows  of  which  innumerable  plum- 
bum bending,  and  eyes  anxiously  watching  the 
1 1^  their  turn  to  enter  was  likely  to  arrive.  It 
'M;  and  tbrooi^  long  files  of  gucnis,  and  pages, 
^bespeaking  all  tiu;  mingled  bustle  and  eti- 
fM  royal  mannon,  the  company  passed  on  to  the 
I  ibr  their  reception.  And  sfain  old  Holy- 
i  to  the  tread  of  light  and  joyous  footsteps.  And 
Ift  eyes,  and  sparkling  jewels  lit  up  her  desolate 
Aad  her  moss-grown  court-yard  rang  to  the 
fifae  war-horse,  and  the  neighmg  of  the  proud 


steed  was  mingled  with  the  loud  notes  of  martial  music. 
Forests  of  white  plumes  were  waving  through  the  ancient 
galleries.  To  a  fanciful  mind,  it  seemed  like  the  invasion 
of  a  sanctuary,  and  like  treaiding  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  All  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the  win- 
dows which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Dalkeith  road,  by 
which  the  royal  carriage -was  expected  to  arrive.  Now 
was  the  moment  of  expectation.  Some  grew  pale ;  and 
some  grew  red ;  some  talked  of  their  fears ;  and  some 
bravelv  tried  to  laugh  them  off.  Various  officers  of  the 
hotasenold,  ushers,  and  pages,  passed  and  re-passed  through 
the  apartments,  re-assuring  the  ladies,  and  observing,  in  a 
consequential  whisper,  that  his  majesty  would  speedily  ar- 
rive. The  approaco  of  a  carriage  and  six,  occasioned  a 
general  rush  to  the  windows,  and  as  general  an  expression 
of  disappointment  It  was  the  equipa|re  of  the  first  Lord 
of  the  6edchamber,  the  Earl  of  F. ;  ana  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  an  outre  taste,  exhih* 
ited  during  his  majestv  s  visit.  The  carriage  itself  wai 
green,  covered  with  gilding,  the  F e  arms  emblazon- 
ed on  the  panels.  It  was  drawn  by  6  grey  horses,  with 
their  postilions  dressed  in  tartan.  A  mt  English  coach- 
num  looked  uneasy  upon  his  box,  in  the  novel  acquisition 
of  a  kilt.  Beside  him,  sat  a  foreign  chasseur,  with  a  plum- 
ed cap.  Two  fbotmen,  in  kilts,  stood  behind  the  carriage. 
Four  out-riders,  in  tsftan  trews,  galloped  beside  it.  Four 
runners,  in  tartan  kilu,  exerted  ul  the  speed  of  tlieir  long 
Highland  legs,  to  keep  up  with  the  prancing  gre^s.  The 
Earl  himseli^  in  full  Highland  costume,  with  kilt,  dirk, 
and  bonnet,  completed  the  incongruous  appearance  of  the 
whole.  At  last,  the  royal  carriages  were  seen  approaching 
at  full  speed ;  the  King  in  a  crimson  colored  coach,  drawn 

by  six  white  horses,  the  Dukes  of  M        o  and  A e 

on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber 
in  separate  carriages,  with  the  royal  liveries.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  doors  of  the  gallery  were  thrown  open,  and  Sir 
Hossev  Vivian,  a  tall  ami  fine-looking  person,  in  a  com- 
plete dress  of  black  sable,  and  holding  a  white  staflTin  his 
band,  announced,  that  his  majesty  reauested  the  honor  of 
the  ladies'  company  in  the  presence-cnamber. 

Now  came  the  rustling  of  trains,  and  the  movement  of 
plumes ;  and  for  once,  even  ladies  of  rank  were  disposed 
to  yield  precedence  to  each  other.  The  company  passed 
<along  through  two  files  of  guards,  stationed  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  utmost  silence  prevailed,  broken  onljr  by 
a  few  anxious  whispers,  either  of  inquiry  or  information. 
Among  the  first  who  entered  the  presence-chamber,  was 

the  young  and  lovely  Countess  of  G y,  attired  in 

all  her  bridal  splendor,  yet  pale  and  shrinking,  like  a  white 
rose  half  concealed  in  its  silver  leaves. 

At  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment,  the  lad;^  relinquishes 
the  arm  of  the  gentleman  who  escorts  her,  gives  her  card 
to  an  usher  of  tiie  white  rod,  stationed  for  Uie  purpose  of 
receiving  it,  pulls  off  her  left  glove,  and  lets  down  her 
train.  Her  name  is  then  called  out  by  the  usher,  tojgether 
with  that  of  the  Laoy,  under  whose  auspices  she  is  pre- 
sented.   "  Miss  or  Mrs ,  by  the  Countess  of—-  '* 

She  then  proceeds  up  the  room,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  she  requires  some  courage  to  advance  alone,  through 
a  large  apartment,  with  the  eyes  of  the  King  and  his  suite 
fixedupon  her.  His  majesty  stands  in  full  dress,  surround- 
ed by  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  by  several  ladies  of 
rank,  who  have  the  pri?ilege  of  the  entr^.  Having  ad- 
vanced up  to  the  King,  the  ladv  gives  another  card  to  the 
Lord  in  waiting,  who  stands  Dehind  him.  Her  name  is 
again  read  out,  upon  which  his  majesty  comes  forward, 
takes  her  hand,  salutes  her  on  the  left  cheek,  says  a  few 
words  to  her,  either  of  compliment  or  inquiry,  and  makes 
a  low  bow ;  a  sign  that  the  conference  is  ended.  The  lady 
curtseys  very  low,  and  retires  backward  towards  the  door. 
As  this  operation  is  somewhat  diffic^jlt  to  perform  with  a 
long  train,  the  ushers  of  the  white  rod  are  in  attendaooe^to 
beat  it  back,  and  rescue  the  wearer  from  the  inevitibli 


149  SCOTLAND. 

The  Scotch  are  obliged  to  be  frugal,  ^et  they  are  sot  without  charity.  It  is  said,  tht'fi 
England,  there  is  more  pubUc  spirit,  and  m  Scotland  more  indiyidual  charity.  There  are  mi 
legal  provisions  for  the  poor,  and  except  in  the  large  towns,  no  hospitals  or  almshouses,  j« 
charity  affords  a  sufficient  relief.  The  beggars  are  neither  importunate  nor  clamorous ;  fo^  a 
Scotchman  solicits  charity  with  the  dignity  of  a  Castilian.  Orphans  are  often  distributed  tta 
brought  up  in  families.  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  in  the  character  of  the  ScoUi 
and  that  of  the  people  of  New  England.  If  the  Scotch  are  not  cheerful,  they  are  even-tda- 
pered,  and  at  times  they  are  given  to  merriment.  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  last  night  of  the  ye^, 
It  is  the  custom  to  sup  abroad  :  at  12  o'clock,  on  the  striking  of  the  bells,  the  people  sail;  f^ 
in  such  numbers,  that  all  seem  to  be  abroad.  It  is  a  night  of  revelry.  The  watchmen  retin 
from  their  rounds,  and  any  lady,  who  is  abroad  b^  accident,  or  design,  is  liable  to  be  salofed, 
and  the  severity  of  the  custom  is  seldom  relaxed  in  favor  oP  any  rank. 

The  domestic  comforts  of  the  Scotch  are  increasing  by  communication  with  the  Engltdi, 
though  many  of  the  Highlanders  are  still  in  a  condition  hardly  superior  to  barbarism.  Tfa 
useful  arts  are  comparatively  little  known,  and  a  traveler  may  see  a  horse  drawing  hotne  (Im 
harvest  in  a  crate,  with  a  stick  under  his  tail  for  a  crupper,  held  at  each  side  by  a  twist  of  strsv. 
It  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  a  part  of  Scotland,  "  to  have  attained  the  liberal^  without  the  manad 
arts."  Families  of  refinement  and  education,  and  not  without  means,  have  lately  lived  IbiIm 
Highlands  with'fewer  conveniences  than  an  English  cottager,  and  with  no  floor  in  their  houses 
but  the  damp  earth.  In  these  houses,  however,  the  stranger  would  be  received  with  true  to 
pitality,  and  the  proprietors  are,  in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  word,  gentlemen.  All  Ai 
relatives  of  a  chief  are  his  equals,  or,  according  to  the  Spanish  proverb,  ^'  as  good  gentlema 
as  the  king,  only  not  so  rich."  Boswell  relates,  that  when  he  was  at  Inverara,  the  Duke  d 
Argyle  asked  one  of  his  relate  cousins,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and  of  course  gentle,  I 
bring  something  from  the  next  room,  which  he  did  readily,  though  he  whistled,  as  if  to  sboi 
the  visiters  that  he  was  no  menial,  but  was  willing  to  oblige  Macallumore.  The  counuy  gM 
tlemen  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  their  estates.  It  is  not  needful  to  commend  the  Scotd 
character  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and  the  ndi 
desirable  class  of  emigrants.  Many  of  them  h^ve  settled  in  Canada,  and  they  appear  tobefoa 
of  associating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  communities  of  their  own. 

The  natives  of  the  Hebrides  are  a  hardy  race,  remarkable  for  their  strong  attachment  to  tii 
native  islands,  and  for  retaining  in  their  character  much  of  that  ancient  Highland  pride,  and  feai 
fidelity,  the  traces  of  which  are  growing  fainter,  and  less  marked,  every  successive  generaoS 
Nothing  can  be  more  singular  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  than  the  first  view  of  a  village  io  A 
Hebrides.     At  a  distance,  a  large  volume  of  black  smoke  is  seen  slowly  ascending,  apparei^ 

Cnmble,  which  would  be  the  conaequenoe  of  her  becoming  lord  in  waiting  for  the  king.    It  wai  said  thit  bit  lovji 

entangled  in  it.    Finally,  they  gather  it  np,  and  put  it  into  usurped  the  rSfkl  privilege,  and  then  informed  herofl 

her  hand  at  the  door.  mistake.    A  very  fat  pervonage,  whether  from  exc««j 

The  gentleroen  merely  pass  with  a  bow,  unless  the  King,  awe,  or  from  having  stumbled  over  some  unkoowij 

being  acquainted  with  tliem,  detains  them  a  few  moments  stacle,  no  sooner  came  up  to  the  king,  than  she  fell  ^ 

in  conversaUon.    Or:  die  present  occasion,  his  majesty  her  knees  before  him.     It  was  too  much,  even  ^^J^^ 

wore  a  field  marshars  uuitbrm,  a  dark  blue  coat  and  dia-  etiquette.    The  suite  bit  their  rods,  and  tittered.   ffieH 

mond  star,  with  a  broad  green  ribbon.    The  Earl  of  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  face.    The  ODfortal 

-^— ,  who  stood  behind  him,  reminded  him  as  the  ladies  little  woman  remained  in  the  same  position,  her  fa^lM 

entered,  that  such  a  one  had  formerly  been  a  celebrated  ually  assuming  a  darker  hue  of  purple,  unUl  some  hiinj 

beauty,  and  had  appeared  at  the  late  Queen's  drawing-  person,  blessed  with  a  strong  pair  of  arms,  placed  her  q 

rooms ;  that  such  another  was  the  widow  of  a  celebrated  her  feet ;  whereupon  she  made  a  hasty  retreat    '^l 

general  or  admiral.    The  king's  jnemory,  and  the  king's     B ,"  said  bis  majesty,  easting  a  sad  glance  en  on 

politeness,  were,  therefore,  equal  themes  of  admiration,  beauty  with  a  frizzled  wig,  ftlse  teeth,  and  corkfoj 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ladies  looked  fresher,  and  more  able  brows, "  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  we  are  neither^ 

to  bear  the  light  of  the  Bun^  than  in  a  similar  assemblaae  us  so  young  as  we  have  been.'*                                   . 

at  St.  James's.    Rouge,  which  looked  like  brick  dust  by  A  few  privileged  persons  remained  in  the  pre#mW 

the  morning  light,  was  chiefly  confined  to  old  and  shriv-  room  during  the  ceremony,  but  tht  generality  retlJIg 

eled  dowagers,  and  the  king  had  littie  occasion  to  use  the  the  other  apartments,  and  much  amuitement  was  Wl 

white  pocket  handkerchief,  with  which  he  sometimes  finds  among  the  guard  of  archers  in  the  ante-rooms,  at  fbe^ 

it  necessary  to  rub  off  the  rouge  that  adheres  to  his  lips,  prehensive  faces  of  those  who  went  in,  and  the  le^ 

True,  there  were  some  awkward  blunders;  but  his  majesty  air  of  those  who  came  out.    One  of  the  most  snQ 

usually  turned  his  broad  shoulders  on  the  offender,  and  looking  persoi^s  was  the  Dachess  of  A.,iu  a  com 

affecieid  to  perceive  nothing  that  was  disagreeable.    A  dress  of  gold  brocade,  with  a  head-dress  of  black  pM 

lady  became  entangled  in  h^  train.    The  white  rods  had  and  diamonds.    After  standing  for  upwards  of  three  hi 

Ibrgot  their  duty.    She  whirled  round  and  round  like  a  his  majeaty  having  received  and  dismissed  his  o<>N^ 

horse  entangled  in  his  bridle,  and  finally  became  literally  made  a  general  bow  to  the  assembly,  and  hastily  teat 

inclosed  in  a  sack,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.    Just  departure  by  an  opposite  door.    One  by  one  the  oaiiil 

m  she  was  about  to  ^11  forward,  she  was  arresteil  by  some  drove  off,  and  Holyrood  was,  oooa  more,  left  to  «leiM' 

ftMndly  hand.    Oae  very  beaotiftil  young  lady  DiMooic  ^  *     -  - 
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.«|l  of  ibe  growd.  The  traveler  approaches  a  little  nearer,  and  perceives,  that  it  proceeds 
km  a  coliecttoD  of  low  mounds,  or  hillocks  of  mud,  and  it  is  only  upon  a  closer  survey,  that 
Jiediscorerstbem  to  be  human  habitations.  These  black  huts,  as  they  are  appropriately  named, 
.€90sist  of  4  low  nifid  walls,  with  a  roof  of  ill-thatched  heather  ;  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
dsor,  wUch  serves  as  a  chimney,  or  not  unfrequently  the  people  going  in  at  the  chimney,  which 
lenras  as  a  door.  Within  this  miserable  dwelling,  the  whole  establishment,  consisting  of  men, 
voaKo,  aod  children,  7  or  8  lank-looking  Highland  ponies,  called  shelties,  and  half  a  dozen 
atarfiag  cattle,  are  usually  assembled  promiscuously  round  a  peat  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tooa;  a  few  rude  wooden  benches,  and  one  or  two  chaff  beds,  in  niches,  with  coarse  blanketS) 
onmiiactured  by  the  peopk,  form  the  articles  of  furniture.  The  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  cloudy 
lUBOsphere  of  smoke,  with  an  overpowering  smell  of  peat,  tobacco,  and  whisky. 

The  better  tenantry  are  contented  with  the  luxury  of  a  separate  chimney  and  door  ;  and  the 
•ddidonof  an  outhouse  for  the  cattle  and  ponies.  Individuals,  worth  4  or  5,000  dollars,  art 
afefl  perfecdy  satisfied  with  a  similar  habitation.  When  they  are  obliged  by  order  of  the  propri* 
Aor  to  leave  their  huts,  they  carry  most  of  the  rude  materials  along  with  them,  for  the  coo<- 
UrocbOD  of  others  upon  the  same  plan.  Till  within  late  years,  they  had  no  gardens  attached 
to  these  dwellings.  A  few  cabbages  and  onions  are  now  cultivated  in  a  spot  of  ground  near 
aaeh  hut ;  but  this  being  considered  an  innovation,  was  introduced  with  difficulty  ;  and  a  stand 
•smade  against  it  by  all  enemies  to  reform.  Carts  are  unknown  ;  a  crooked  spade  with  a 
bag  handle,  serves  instead  of  a  plough.  A  laboring  man  will  work  for  a  whole  day  with  no 
.aiher  food  than  a  few  handfuls  of  oatmeal  moistened  with  ^old  water.  Their  principal  food 
tOBsists  of  cakes  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  dry  and  burnt,  with  a  strong  smell  of  peat  smoke  ; 
tdtbeiriogs,  when  they  can  be  procured,  and  miserable  potatoes.  They  also  eat  a  species  of 
.lea-veed,  called  duUt-and-tangh^  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  pre|)ared  like  spinach.  In  years 
,af  scarcity,  whole  families  have  subsisted  upon  sea-weed  and  small  shell-fish,  such  as  cockles, 
.kckies,  and  periwinkles.  * 

The  chief  source  of  profit  to  the  West  Highland  proprietors,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ke^, 

.aitth  is  used  in  making  soap,  glass,  &c.     The  kelp  is  made  from  sea-weed,  which  grows  on 

Ae  rocks,  and  produces  a  regular  crop,  cut  down  every  second  year  with  sickles,  in  the  same 

tmnaertt  corn.     It  is  collected  when  the  rocks  are  uncovered  at  low  tide,  and  x^arried  out  in 

V  boat-joads  to  the  nearest  island.     It  is  then  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  burnt.     On  a 

'll^  night,  the  numerous  kelp-fires  produce  a  singular  effect.     On  these  oecasions,  all  the  vil- 

htfs  are  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  bivouac  in  the  open  air  till  the  kelp  harvest  is  ended. 

vVeisels  are  sent  from  Liverpool  to  lake  in  the  cargoes.     A  great  part  of  these  islands  is  cov- 

i*»d  iriih  laige  tracts  of  sand  which,  it  is  feared,  will  eventually  overspread  a  great  portion  of 

w  arable  land.     Various  attempts  havebeen  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  flying  sand, 

^fgkichfreqaendy  blows  from  one  island  to  another.     The  only  experiment  which  has  in  some 

•Jjjjwre  succeeded,  has  been  in  the  planting  of  bent,  a  species  of  long  grass,  with  a  remark- 

,  j|%  strong  root,  which  not  only  fixes  the  sand,  but  renders  it  capable  of  producing  rich  clover 

aM  excellent  pasture  for  cattle. 

t^  Gaelic  is  still  the  universal  language  of  the  "Highlands,  though  English  is  spoken  by  those  who 
^iBthe  habit  of  visiting  the  Lowlands.     The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian, 
j&rth  and  South  Uist,  and  Lewis,  the  former  is  most  prevalent.     Presbjterianism  is  more 
on  in  the  other  islands.     The  women,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  almost  universally  ugly, 
U>  hard  work  and  constant  exposure  to  bad  weather.     The  men  are  better  looking,  lazy, 
8ot  strong.     They  «nre  an  unprovident  race  ;  careless  of  the  future,  and  Extravagantly  fond 
facing  to  the  bagpipes  and  singing.     Tobacco  and  whisky  are  their  great  luxuries.     The 
~^f  of  their  food  and  wretched  .manner  of  living,  render  rheumatic  complaints  and  premature 
Fery  common  ;  yet  there  are  various  intances  of  extraordinary  longevity  among  the  inhab- 
They  are  all  good  seamen,  fearless,  and  daring  ;  and  where  they  have  been  induced 
|*i^te,  they  have  been  usually  remarked  for  quickness  of  perception,  and  a  good  natural 
"y.    But  no  land,  however  favored  by  nature,  or  adorned  by  art,  appears  to  the  High- 
equal  in  beauty  to  his  own  barren  rocks  and  heathery  moors  ;  and  in  these  Western 
scarcely  an  instance  is  known  of  any  individual,  however  distant  his  wanderings,  who 
returned  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  shadow  of  his  own  native  hills. 
^  a  common  sport,  or  rather  a  frequent  employment,  at  St.  Kilda,  and  other  islands,  to 
"iniong  the  crags  the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  catch  the  birds  themselves  ;  compared 
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with  this,  the  part  of  him  who  "  p^ 
samphire  "  on  the  Dover  cliffs  is  one  of 
safety  and  pleasure.  In  the  cavities  of  the 
beetling  crags  the  sea-fowl  resort,  atMl  die 
natives,  by  means  of  a  rope  about  their  bodj, 
overhang  precipices  nearly  one  fourth  of  i 
mile  in  height,  merely  to  look  over  which 
would  disorder  any  common  nerves.  Yet 
the  adventurer,  with  a  line  .of  many  fath- 
oms, held  by  several  companions  above, 
descends,  and  disengaging  himself  from 
the  rope,  enters  cavities  in  the  rock, 
higher  than  the  arch  of  any  gothic  cburtt 
This  is  not  without  danger;  and  roaoj 
perish  from  falling  stones,  and  other  casu- 
alties. It  is  recorded,  that  one  of  these 
adventurers  discovered  that  the  rope  bi 
Bird  Caiehing.  ^hj^^h   he  was   suspended  was  so  muci 

chafed  by  an  edge  of  the  rock,  xht^^ 
hung  by  a  single  strand  ;  he  could  not  give  immediate  signals  to  his  comrades,  and  whea  h 
was  drawn  up,  it  was  found  that  the  extremity  of  bis  terror  had  been  such  as  to  blanch  hishWi 
From  the  tops  of  these  dizzy  precipices,  the  mountainous  waves  breaking  below  seem  like  rip- 
ples, and  the  roar  can  hardly  be  heard. 

16.  Amusements.  These  are  chiefly  such  as  are  common  in  England,  except  bull-baitiD§ 
cock-fighting,  and  pugilistic  combats.  Quoits  are  common,  and  there  is  a  favorite  game  of 
ball,  called  golf,  which  is  often  played  with  great  animation  on  the  beach.  The  field  sports  in 
not  neglected,  and  the  streams  abound  with  excellent  fish,  while  the  heath  and  mountains  bin 
much  game.  Dancing  is  a  general  amusement,  but  except  in  the  cities  it  displays  more  agiht] 
than  grace. 

17.  Education.  The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  somewhat  diflferent  from  those  of  Eug 
land.  Instruction  is  communicated  by  professors,  who  deliver  public  lectures,  and  not  bytb 
private  lessons  of  tutors,  as  in  England  There  are  also  many  minor  points  of  difference 
There  are  4  Universities  in  Scotland.  That  of  St.  Andrews  w^s  founded  in  1468,  and  i 
composed  of  3  colleges  with  11  professors.  That  of  Glasgow  was  founded  in  1453,  and  h 
18  professors.  That  o(  Aberdeen  has  2  colleges,  each  of  which  is  styled  a  University ;  M 
have  18  professors.  That  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1581,  and  has  27  professors  j**!! 
medical  classes  are  attended  by  students  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  oumw 
usually  exceeds  2,000.  The  High  School^  and  Academy  of  Edinburgh  contain  together  ab^ 
1,000  scholars.  Common  schools  are  established  by  law  in  every  parish,  and  in  many  of  W 
larger  towns  are  charity  schools  and  academies. 

In  some  districts  there  is  more  intelligence  among  the  laboring  class,  than  in  that  of  fl 
other  country.  In  the  Highlands  it  is  very  different.  In  1822,  there  were  70  in  100  of  fl 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  who  could  not  read,  and  in  Argyleshire  and  the  interior  of  Cai^ 
ness,  there  were  but  30  in  the  100,  and  in  Orkney  and  Zetland  13  in  the  100,  that  co^ 
read.  In  these  districts,  above  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  within  2  miles  of  a  scbo( 
and  many  thousands  not  within  five. 

The  laws  provide  for  one  school  in  every  parish,  besides  which  there  are  numbers  of  pi 
vate  schools.  The  peasantry  of  the  Lowlands  have  made  admirable  use  of  all  theadvapt^ 
within  their  reach.  They  are  to  a  great  degree  intelligent ;  and  have  more  taste  and  refill 
ment  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  same  class.  In  Iceland,  the  common  people  may 
equally  or  more  learned,  but  they  have  infinitely  less  taste.  The  popular  ballads  and  so^ 
and  the  sweet.music,  necessarily  circulate  much  taste,  feeling,  and  poetry.  The  Scotch  ha 
the  advantage  of  excellent  books,  adapted  to  their  own  dialect,  which  is  read  wherever  I 
English  language  is  known.  From  one  of  their  cottages  has  arisen  a  peasant,  one  of  the  in 
extraordinary  men  of  his  age,  who  wrote  upon  things  familiar  to  bis  countrymen  and  class,  a 
whose  works  are  indelibly  fixed  in  their  hearts.  His  fame  has  gone  over  the  earth,  and  f 
IS  there  in  Scotland,  that  can  read,  who  is  not  as  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  Burns,  as 
own  ;  those  who  cannot  read  also  are  familiar  with  bis  strains,  which  are  more  tender  ti 
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«f  iospired  hy  the  mine  of  Tibdlus.  The  novels  o(  Scott  are  in  erer^  cottage,  and  cannot 
k  derate  the  cberacter  of  tbe  peasantry.  James  Hogg  was  a  shepherd,  and  Wilson,  our 
gnsdioiogist,  was  of  an  humble  grade  of  life.  There  is  among  parents  a  great  desire  to  give 
their  children  a  good  education  ;  and  often,  by  great  parsimony,  one  is  sent  to  the  university. 
Sdinbu^  is  caUed,  and  not  without  reason,  the  Northern  Athens. 

18.  idrl9,  Sciences,  &c.  The  useful  arts  have  not  until  lately  been  much  encouraged  ;  the 
ArisoQ  of  labor  has  not  been  understood.  Most  things  used  in  a  family  have  generally  been 
nnuCKtured  in  it.  In  painting,  the  Scotch  have  produced  few  masters.  Wilkie,  however, 
tSQiiriTtlled  in  his  scenes  of  familiar  life.  Music  is  a  national  passion.  The  bagpipe  will 
oeite  a  Scotchman,  as  the  fandango  animates  a  Spaniard.  It  is,  however,  an  imperfect  instru- 
flMot,iod  to  be  well  played  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  old  national  airs  which 
Bans  has  ^^  wedded  to  immortal  verse,"  are  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland.  Their 
adpa  is  lost,  though  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Rizzio,  and  other 
IttliaD  masters  of  that  age.  Some  of  them  are  unrivalled  in  pathos,  and  others  in  liveliness. 
Moch  of  the  music  is  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  even  the  convivial  songs  have  a  touch  of  this, 
4KK]gh  enuneody  adapted  for  convivial  purposes.* 

19.  Rtligwn*  This  is  Presbyterian,  and  the  church  government  was  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  union.  This  government  is  founded  on  an  eauality  of  authority,  among  the  pres- 
byters, or  pastors.  There  are  903  parishes  ;  though  there  are  more  pastors  than  parishes, 
lo  matters  of  discipline,  a  pastor  is  aided  by  ruling  elders.  The  latter  watch  over  morals, 
catechize  and  visit  the  sick,  and  manage  the  funds  of  the  poor,  which  are  chiefly  collected  at 
the  church  door.  The  ministers  and  elders  compose  a  kirk,  or  church  session,  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  court.  It  inflicts  ecclesiastical  censures  on  parishioners  convicted  of  immoral 
eoDdoet,  &c.,  though  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  next  higher  court. 
This  is  composed  of  pastors  of  several  contiguous  parishes,  with  a  ruling  elder  from  each  par- 
ish.   Synods  are  composed  of  several  presbyteries,  and  a  ruling  elder  from  each  kirk  session. 

\  The  Geaeral  Assembly  f  is  the  highest  council,  and  i§  composed  of  200  ministers  and  89 
ddos,  representing  presbyteries,  69  representing  royal  boroughs,  and  5  ministers  or  elders 


•T^  fiiOowioff  lemarki  on  Scottish  music  by  Dr. 

BMli9,nebeaatira1l7  descripUve  of  Scotland ,  and  hap- 

ji^  iSbmm  the  sobiect  to  which  they  refer,    </  There  is 

•  flRtiiii  it;Ie  of  melody  pecaliar  to  each  masical  coan- 

^TivUcfa  the  people  of  that  country  are  apt  to  prefer  to 

My  offer  ityk    That  they  should  prefer  their  own  is 

•itiiiryriBing;  and  that  the  melody  of  one  people  should 

gfr  Jroaitoat  of  another  is  not  more  surprising,  per- 

■Pi  thaa  that  the  language  of  one  people  should  differ 

*  Mtbat  of  another.    But  there  is  somethin^r  not  un- 

awthj  of  notice  in  the  particular  expression  and  style 

fctefaiacleriie  the  music  of  one  nation  or  proTince,  and 

yfiMh  it -from  every  other  sort  of  music.    Of  this 

WCMtj,  Scotland  supplies  a  strikinff  example.    The 

^fa  melody  of  the  Highlands,  and  Western  Isles  is  as 

ifceat  from  that  of  the  southernpart  of  the  kingdom,  as 

«*^lh  or  Erse  language  is  diS»rent  from  the  English 

J^^  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but  in 
IHRil)  a  melancholy  country.  Long  tracts  of  moun- 
WMtdeaertyOOTered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obscur- 
•iWmbly  weather;  narrow  valleys  thinly  inhabited, 
■i  winded  by  precipices,  resounding  with  the  fall  of 
'■WBli;  a  soil  so  rug^d,  and  a  elimate  so  dreary,  as  in 
■>B7  parts  to  admit  neither'  the  amusements  of  pasturage, 
y  we  hbon  of  anicnlture ;  the  mournful  dashing  of 
'  aiRialoag  the  firius  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  coun- 
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MMooe  and  ghastly  appeannce  of  such  a  landscape 

me  light  of  the  moon ;  objectn  like  these  diffuse  a 

"*»  over  tbe  ftncy,  which  may  be  compatible  enough 

weaaiana]  and  social  merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to 


_  »the  thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence 
^•ImStodc.  ^ 
^Jf^  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  ftom  the  fiui- 
■^Pme,  from  the  musicians,  and  poets  of  such  a  region  ? 
ijg"M  ex|ireisive  of  joy,  trannuillity,  or  the  softer  pas- 
^-   No,  their  stylea  must  lisve  been  better  suited  to 
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their  circumstances.  And  so  we  find  in  fact  that  their 
music  is.  The  wildest  irregularity  appears  in  its  compo- 
sition; tbe  expression  is  warlike  ana  melancholy,  and 
approaches  even  to  the  terrible.    Some  of  the  southern 

Srovinces  of  Scotland  present  a  very  different  prospect, 
mooth  and  lovely  hills  covered  with  verdure;  clear 
streams  winding  through  long  and  beautiful  valleys ;  trees 
produced  without  cultu<«,  nere  stragghng  single,  and 
there  crowding  into  little  groves  and  U>wers,  with  other 
circumstances  peculiar  to  ue  districts  I  allude  to,  render 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favorable  to  romantic  leisure  and 
tender  passions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch  songs  take 
their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villages,  and  hills  adjoin* 
ing  the  Tweed  near  Melrose,  such  as  Cowden  Enow«, 
Galawater,  Ettrick  Banks,  Braes  of  farrow.  Bush  above 
Traquair,  &c.  All  these  songs  are  sweetly  and  power- 
fully expressive  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emo- 
tions suited  to  the  tranquillity  of  pastoral  life.  It  is  a 
common  opinion,  that  these  songs  were  composed  by  Da- 
vid Rizzio,  a  musician  from  Italy >  the  unfortunate  favorite 
of  a  very  unfortunate  queen.  But  this  must  be  a  mistake ; 
the  style  of  the  Scotch  music  was  fixed  before  his  time : 
for  many  of  the  best  of  these  tunes  are  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  a  more  remote  period." 

t  In  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
there  is  perhaps  more  personality,  and  less  decorum  tlian 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  almost  any  other  body  of 
the  same  dignity.  The  speeches  are  oflen  vehement 
and  not  unfrequently  angry.  Many  of  the  members  are 
men  of  g^reat  talent,  ana  the  eloquence  of  Chalmers  is 
sometimes  displayed  here  to  the  best  advantage.  The  As- 
sembly is  opened  by  the  kiag*s  commissioner,  who  it 
usually  a  nobleman  of  high  rank.  He  has  an  elevated 
seat,  where  he  appears  every  day  during  the  session.  But 
he  is  railed  out,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly.  When  the  business  of  tbe  session  is  done, 
he  proceeds  to  close  it  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  &c.  The  moderator  then  rises  and 
says/*  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  onlv  true  head  of 
tbe  Church,  I  declare  this  Assembly  now  closed." 
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from  uaiversnies.  The  AtsemUy  stts  annually  at  Edinbtirgh,  io  May,  10  days.  The  p^gfafB 
ire  all  entitled  to  a  bouse  and  glebe  land,  equal  to  £40  a  year,  add  to  receive  from  panaAi 
tithes  or  the  exchequer,  £  150  a  year  ;  some  have  much  more^  or  nearly  £  1,000,  lJaM|||i 
the  average  income  is  £  300.  In  populous  parishes  there  are  chapels  of  ease,  where  the  mifi^ 
isters  are  elected  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  paid  chiefly  by  the  rent  of  seats.  There  are 
88  missionaries  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands,  supported  by  the  crown,  and  the  Society 
for  propagating  Christianity  has  a  few.  There  is,  besides,  a  large  and  respectable  body  m 
Dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and  others,  more  numerous  than  the  established  church. 

The  Scotch  are  a  very  pious,  as  well  as  moral  people  ;  there  are  few  children  of  10  years 
who  have  not  by  heart  the  Assembly's  Catechism  ;  and  there  is  generally  family  worship 
twice  a  day.  On  Sundays,  the  roads  are  thronged  with  people  in  their  best  dresses,  going  fo 
church  ;  and  at  church,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  close  attention  to  the  services.  When 
George  the  Fourth  visited  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  church  on  Sunday.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked with  astonishment  as  he  went  through  the  streets,  that  the  people  did  not  follow  him, 
but  that  each  individual  went  straight  to  his  accustonped  place  of  worship.  The  monarch  is 
said  to  have  expressed  great  respect  for  conduct  which  seemed  to  display  such  steadfasrnestf 
of  principle,  while  at  the  same  time  their  loyalty  was  unquestionable. 

20.  Funerals.  These  generally  are  conducted  somewhat  as  in  N^w  England  ;  though  ift 
the  highlands  the  dead  are  sometimes  buried  after  the  Gaelic  manner,  with  feasting  and  festiyity, 
with  the  coronach  or  funeral  dirge,  and  with*  the  shrieking  of  women,  as  in  some  eastern  coun* 
tries.  The  funeral  festivity,  which  is  carried  to  great  excess,  is  called  the  Lyke-wUce.  In 
Edinburgh,  and  in  most  of  the  towns,  there  are  great  processions  at  funerals,  and  all  the  rela^ 
lives  of  the  deceased,  including  the  most  remote,  are  expected  to  attend.  It  is  said,  that  every 
man  keeps  a  black  coat  ready  for  such  occasions. 

21.  Marriages.  These  are  usually  performed  by  the  clergy  as  in  our  country,  but  a  justice 
of  the  peace  is  allowed  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  even  a  declaration  of  the  parties  before  a 
Competent  witness  is  sufficient  to  answet  the  law.  The  blacksmith  at  Gretna  Green  was  resorted 
to  by  the  English  fugitives,  as  such  a  witness,  only  because  he  happened  to  be  upon  the  border, 
at  a  point  easily  accessible. 

22.  Superstitions.  The  Scotch  had  formerly,  and  even  recently,  many  superstitions,  that 
were  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  have  an  influence  in  common  aflfairs.  These  ate  fast  disappearing, 
though  many  of  them  are  of  a  highly  poetical  character.  The  Highlanders,  in  a  particular 
manner,  were  liable  to  this  influence,  both  from  their  ignorance,  and  the  solitudes  in  which 
they  lived.  They  dwell  among  the  wild  and  grand  scenes  of  nature,  among  lakes,  mountains, 
and  waterfalls.  Many  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  these  were  referred  to  supernatural  causes, 
and  the  glens  and  mountains  were  peopled,  in  the  Highlander's  fancy,  with  imaginary  beings* 
who  were  not  always  supposed  to  be  benevolent. 

The  principal  of  these  were  the  fairies,  who  were  supposed  to  exchange  childcen  with  tbe 
people,  and  to  take  away  some,  of  great  purity  of  mind,  to  fairy  land.  They  were  called, 
when  spoken  of,  '^  the  good  people,"  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  them.  There  was,  and  there 
is  now  much  belief  among  the  rustics  in  omens  and  other  indications  of  futurity,  and  many  a 
lass  goes  forth  at  Halloween  with  certain  ceremonies,  to  look  for  the  image  of  her  future  bus« 
band.  There  were  several  kinds  of  divination,  the  most  solemn  of  which  was  this.  A  man 
slept  at  night  near  a  waterfall,  wrapped  in  the  fresh  hide  of  a  bull,  and  in  the  morning  his  an 
swers  were  taken  for  responses.  The  **  second  sight ''  was  the  faculty  bestowed  on  a  few  of 
seeing  the  representation  of  a  future  event ;  as  a  death,  a  funeral,  a  massacre,  or  a  mere  caaua. 
visiter  passing  before  their  eyes.     It  would  come  upon  the  seer  unawares,  as 

"  Coming  eventa  cast  their  shadows  beiore.*' 

23.  Govemmeni.  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  England,  was  nevertheless  a  separate  kingdom  for  above  a  century  afterwards.  In  1707,  a 
anion  was  efiected  bAween  the  two  kingdoms,  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  represented  by  one  parliament ;  and  it  is  settled  by  the  articles  of  union,  that  when 
Britain  raises  by  a  land  tax  £2,000,000,  Scotland  shall  raise  £48,000.  The  laws  relating  to 
trade,  customs,  and  the  excise,  are  the  same  in  both  countries  ;'  but  all  the  other  laws  of  Scot 
land  remain  in  force,  though  alterable  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  yet  with  this  caution  : 
Aat  laws  relating  to  public  policy  are  alterable  at  the  discretion  of  the  parliament :  but  laws 
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O  privatB  right  are  not  to  be  changed,  but  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of 

Sccdand.  As  toe  municipal  laws  of  Scotland  are  generally  preserved,  those  of  England  are 
oot  in  force.  Acts  of  parliament  extend  to  Scotland,  except  when  it  is  declared  by  express 
pioriso  to  be  otherwise. 

Scothod  was  formerly  but  very  imperfectly  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament,  and  even 
It  present,  the  number  of  her  representatives  is  small,  although  that  of  the  voters  has  been  ma- 
tenaliy  enlarged  by  the  reform  act  of  1832.  It  now  has  53  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  are  returned  by  the  inhabitants  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  10  pounds,  or  possessing 
(Nopertj  yielding  that  sum.  Scotland  has  also  16  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  are 
decietf  from  time  to  time  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  A  few  of  the  ancient  offices 
peeoliar  to  the  country,  have  been  retained  since  the  union,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
(be  Lj/on  king  at  armSy  or  Grand  Herald  of  Scotland,  formerly  an  office  of  great  splendor. 
The  old  custom  of  toappen  shamng^  in  which  the  sheriff  of  the  county  mustered  the  militia,  is 
also  retained,  and  the  officers  receive  their  commissioos  from  the  sheriif. 

24.  Banks.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  has  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterhng.  No  indi- 
fidual  can  possess  more  than  £  40,000  of  the  stock.  The  Royal  Bank  has  also  stock  of  a 
millioo  and  a  half.  The  British  Linen  Company ^  and  the  Commercial  Banking  Company ^  are 
siroikr  institutions.  The  capital  of  the  latter  is  three  millions.  They  all  issue  notes  ;  but  not 
Doder  one  pound.  There  are  several  private  banking  institutions,  but  they  do  not  generally 
issue  notes.     Their  transactions  are  confined  to  discounting. 

25.  Law9.  These  have  a  similar  origin  with  those  of  England,  and  much  resemble  them. 
The  jary  is  composed  of  15,  and  a  majority  is  sufficient  for  a  verdict. 

26.  Antiquities.  The  reformation  in  Scodand  was  attended  with  so  much  violence,  that 
aiDoo;  the  antiquities  are  many  ecclesiastical  ruins  ;  Knox  taught  his  disciples,  that  the  best 
way  to  exterminate  the  rooks,  was  to  '^  pull  down  their  nests,"  and  many  a  noble  abbey  and 
cadiedral  were  destroyed.  Some  of  these  buildings  remain  entire,  and  of  the  ruins,  Melrose 
Mi^  is  the  most  visited.  Th^e  are  ancient  castles  of  various  forms,  and  different  degrees 
of  preservation.  Some  are  entire  and  occupied.  ^There  are  a  few  circles  of  upright  stones 
ash  England,  though  of  less  size,  and  there  are  circular  Danish  forts,  and  some  round,  narrow 
towers,  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height.  The  vitrified  forts  are  curious  ;  one  of  them  in  Ros- 
shire  is  120  feet  in  length,  and.  40  in  breadth.  It  is  glazed  on  the  inside,  but  whether  by  art 
or  casual  fires  is  not  known.  The  Roman  remains  are  indistinct.  The  fortified  line,  between 
tke  Forth  and  Clyde,  may  be  barely  traced  in  many  places.  It  is  called  Agricola^s  Wall  and 
Gmham^i  Dyke.  Roman  highways  may  be  traced  as  far  north  as  Angussbire,  and  there  are 
several  camps,  though  nearly  obliterated. 

27.  History.  Little  is  known  of  the  state  of  Scotland  before  the  11th  century .«  At 
this  time,  the  country  had  its  king,  and  was  engaged  in  wars  with  England.  The  aggressions 
of  the  English  kings  were  at  first  repelled,  but  Edward  the  First  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
C6amry  into  a  state  of  dependence,  and  placing  a  creature  of  his  own  upon  the  throne  of  Scot- 
hwl.  The  celebrated  William  Wallace  roused  his  countrymen  to  resistance,  and  waged  a 
icadlj  war  against  the  English,  but  was  betrayed,  taken,  and  beheaded  in  London.  Robert 
Bmce  consummated  the  revolt  begun  by  Wallace,  and  the  victory  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314, 
va^biished  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  kingdom  was 
kn; afterwards  the  theatre  of  perpetual  turbulence,  and  the  Stuarts,  who  shortly  afterwards  came  to 
(Ik  throne,  were  the  mo5t  unfortunate  monarchs  that  ever  reigned.  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland 
fweived  the  crown  of  Endand  by  legacy,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  put  his  mother,  the 
telebrated  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  death  upon  the  scaffold.  Scotland  and  England,  though 
fctioct  kingdoms,  were  from  this  period  governed  by  a  single  monarch.  In  1707,  the  two 
kiogdoms  were«  bv  legislative  acts,  united,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


IRELAND. 


DubUn  ;  view  on  the  Uffey, 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Ireland  is  ao  island  separated  on  the  east  from  England  by  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  northeast  from  Scotland  by  the  narrow  strail 
of  Port  Patrick.  It  extends  from  5  P  20'  to  56°  20'  N.  latitude  ;  and  from  6^  20'  lo  lO^W 
W.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  northeast  to  southwest  is  about  300  miles,  and  it! 
greatest  breadth  160.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  it  50  miles  from  the  sea.  It  contains  aboui 
30,400  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  highest  ridges  of  this'  island  are  usually  in  short  lines,  or  detacbet 
groups.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  connected  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  moua 
tainous  country.  They  are  not  bold  or  precipitous,  but  their  sides  are  gentle  acclivities 
admitting  of  culture  a  considerable  way  toward  the  summits.  The  highest  mountain  is  Gur 
ran  Tual^  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  3,400  feet  abov 
the  sea.     The  shores,  particularly  tn  the  west,  are  the  most  mountainous  parts. 

3.  Rivers,     The  largest  is  the  Shannon,  which  flows  southwest  into  the   Atlantic, 
about   170  miles  in  length,  runs  through  several  lakes  or  Loughs,  and  widens  at  its 
below  Limerick  to  a  spacious  bay  ;  it  is  deep  and  navigable.     The  Barrow  flows  south  ab 
100  miles  to  the  sea,  at  Waterford.     The  Foyle  and  Bann  are  small  streams  which  fall  jj 
the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  ;  the  latter  discharges  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh. 
Boyne  is  of  historic  interest. 

4.  Lakes.  The  Irish  name  fcr  lake  is  Lough.  There  are  large  numbers  of  them  in  d 
island.  Lough  J^eagh  in  the  northeast  is  the  largest  ;  it  is  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  1 
waters  deposit  a  calcareous  sediment  ;  the  shores  are  tame  and  uninteresting.  Lough  Etm 
a  little  to  the  west  of  this,  consists  of  two  lakes  joined  by  a  canal ;  the  first  is  20  miles  lon| 
and  the  second  15;  they  are  comparatively  narrow.  They  contain  many  islands,  and  thi 
shores  are  pleasant,  but  not  bold;  Lough  Corrih,  on  the  western  coast,  is  a  narrow  sheet  1 
water,  20  miles  in  length.  The  most  noted  are  the  three  lakes  of  Killarney^  at  the  soul 
western  extremity  of  the  island.     They  are  small,  but  very  beautiful,  and  will  bear  a  cor 
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EarisoD  with  the  finest  lakes  of  Scotland  and  £ng« 
ind.  Their  banks  are  high,  and  covered  widi 
wood  ;  numbers  of  verdant  islands  are  scattered 
over  their  surface,  and  the  mountains  resound  with 
the  roar  of  waterfalls. 

5.  Bays,  The  western  coast  is  the  most  deeply 
indented.  The  largest  bays  are  Galway  and  Done- 
gal. On  the  eastern  coast,  are  the  bays  of  Dub- 
lin and  Dundalk. 

6.  Climate.  The  climate  is  damper  than  that 
of  England,  but  otherwise  similar.    Westerly  winds 

iMke  1^ KiUamey.  ^re  frequent  and  violent.     Snow  is  rare  in  winter, 

^  passes  rapidly  away.     The  fields  have  a  green  appearance  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Soil.  A  great  part  of  this  island  is  covered  with  immense  bogs,  or  sterile  tracts,  pro- 
diicic^  noiLi  jg  but  heath-bog  myrtle  and  sedge  grass.  They  form  a  broad  belt  across  the 
MUl  of  thi  island,  widening  toward  the  west.  The  remainder  of  the  soil  is  stony,  but  the 
vtobture  of  ihe  climate  preserves  the  herbage,  and  renders  the  land  excellent  for  pasturing. 

8.  Gtofogy.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  3,000,000  acres, 
b  corered  by  peat  bogs  to  the  depth  of  from  5  to  30  feet,  which  conceal  many  of  its 
amenl  treasures.  The  island  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  groups  and  ranges  of 
primarj  and  transition  mountains,  the  inland  and  central  counties  being  comparatively  low, 
tod  composed  of  secondary  formations.  On  the  northeast  side  there  is  also  a  small  extent  of 
taiper  secondary  strata,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Antrim  is  covered  by  basaltic  rocks.  The 
^nr  roekj  are  chiefly  mica  slates,  hornblende  slates,  and  clay  slates,  with  limestone  and 
grauwaekef  but  granite  porphyry  and  gneiss  occur.  Copper,  lead,  and  gold  are  found  in 
tlie^  districts.  The  great  central  secondary  district,  comprises  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  island,  and  is  often  called  the  Great  Limestone  Valley  of  Ireland,  because  limestone  is 
the  prevailing  substratum.     Coal  beds  abound  in  this  region. 

9.  Mmtrafs.  Coal  is  the  most  abundant  mineral.  It  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  in  the  south. 
ACarble  and  slate  occur  in  the  same  quarter.  Iron  was  formerly  produced  in  many  parts,  but 
af  present  few  or  no  mines  are  worked.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold  have  also  been  found  in 
saamO  quantities. 

10*  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  of  Ireland  Is  almost  entirely  level.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  is  varied  and  pleasant,  although  bare  of  trees.  In  some  parts,  are 
neb  and  fertile  plains,  and  in  osiers,  gentle  slopes  and  waving  hills. 

Ireland  was  once  covered  with  forests  which  are  now  replaced  by  immense  bogs.  These 
Ibnn  a  remarkable  feature,  characteristic  of  the  country.  They  afford  abundant  supplies  of 
fmt^  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  fuel.  From  their  depths  are  also  taken  quantities  of  wood  in 
OKBplcte  preservation,  which  indicate,  that  these  bogs  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forests. 
Hie  skins  of  animals  and  men  that  have  been  swallowed  up  in  them,  have  been  found  con* 
wied  into  a  sort  of  leather  by  the  tanning  matter,  which  the  moisture  contains. 


OUmts  Cautnoaf.  SinguUtr  Caverns. 

11.  Mamral  CwriotUui.  *  The  greatest  curiosity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giani^M  Caweway^  au 
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immense  mass  of  basaltic  columns  upon  the  northeastern  coast.     This  stupendous  work  of 
nature  first  strikes  the  spectator  with  the  impression,  that  an  enormous  pier  or  mole  was  begim 
upon  the  beach,  the  foundations  laid  and  the  stones  hewn  out  for  building  ;  but,  that  the  work 
was  suddenly  abandoned.     This  appearance  has  given  rise  to  its  name ;   and  there  is  a  tradi* 
tion  among  the  natives,  that  the  giants  once  began  to  build  a  causeway  across  the  set> 
Scotland,  but  were  stopped  in  their  undertaking  by  the  ancient  Irish  heroes.     The  cat 
consists  of  three  piers  projecting  from  the  base  of  a  cliff.     The  pillars  are  of  a  dark  c< 
and  so  closely  united,  that  it  is  difficult  to  thrust  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  them. 

Sillar  is  a  distinct  piece  of  workmanship  ;  some  of  them  have  9  sides,  but  the  naost  bav( 
n  some  places,  the  causeway  rises  into  cliffs  250  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  the  neighborhood,  are  two  singular  caverns,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  boats, 
roofs  form  almost  a  regular  pointed  arch  and  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  g4 
aisle.     Some  of  these  caverns  are  formed  of  rounded  stones   and  others  of  walls  of  basah.^ 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Divisions,     Ireland  is  divided  into  4  Provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Mimster,  and  < 
naught.     These  are  subdivided  into  32  counties.* 

2.  Canals,     The  Dublin  and  Shannon  Canal  extends  from  the  Liffey  at  Dublin, 
the  island  to  Moy,  on  the  Shannon,  65  miles,  24  of  which  are  across  a  marsh.     The 
Canal  extends  nearly  parallel  to  this,  and  is  about  10  miles  distant  from  it.     The 
Canal  passes  along  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  is  used  for  the  transp 
tion  of  coal.     The  Ulster  Canal  is  intended  to  unite  Loughs  Earn  and  Leagh,  and  has^ 
recently  been  projected.     A  ship  canal  has  also  been  planned  between  Dublin  and  Galwaj^J 

3.  Cities  and  Towns.   Dublin^  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  bottoraj 
a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.     It  is  divided  by  the  little  river  Lip 
into  two  equal  parts.     The  city  is  nearly  square,  being  about  2}  miles  in  extent.     The  hous 

are  generally  of  brick,  and  the  streets  irre 
lar  ;  but  those  that  run  parallel  with  the  rive 
are,  for  the  most  part,  uniform  and  spaciouj^k 
In  the  more  modern  part,  they  are  from  60  &r 
90  feet  wide.  There  are  several  fine  squar*-^  -^ 
one  of  which,  called  Stephen's  Green,  oc 
pies  27  acres,  and  has  a  magnificent  apf 
ance.  Sackville  Street  is  one  of  the  finest ; 
Europe.  No  fcity,  in  proportion  to  its  sifl 
has  a  greater  number  of  elegant  buildings, 
vast  number  of  country  seats  and  villages 
scattered  over  the  country  in  the  neighborhc 
and  are  displayed  in  a  charming  manner  by 
slope  of  the  ground  down  to  the  bay.  The  hiji 
lands  of  Wicklow  bound  the  prospect  in 
interior,  and  render  the  view  in  every  quarter 
^  delightful.     Yet  the  stranger  will  not  fail    to 

observe,  in  Dublin,  the  most  painful  marks  of  indigence  and  distress.  Men,  women,  and  chil* 
dren,  of  all  ages,  are  seen  in  the  streets,  partially  covered  with  rags,  so  loosely  attached  to  each 
other,  as  to  seem  on  the  point  of  dropping  off.  Whole  streets  are  filled  with  wasted  mothers, 
bearing  in  their  arms  their  pallid  offspring  ;  attenuated  and  gray-haired  men,  tottering  from  age 
and  want ;  and  others,  bearing  m  their  coantenances  the  evidences  of  hopeless  poverty.  -The 
suburbs  of  Dublin  are  occupied  by  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  which  are  far  inferior  in  cost  and 
comfort,  to  the  cow-houses  of  the  United  States.  Yet  there  is  a  quietness  and  resignation 
about  these  Irish  poor,  which,  to  an  American,  is  astonishing.  They  seem  to  submit  to  their 
condition,  as  if  it  were  their  just  lot,  and  cheer  their  misery  with  wit  and  merriment,  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers. 


Dublin. 


*  CouifTiis  OP  (hklaiid.  Fromneecf  Ulster,  —  An- 
trim, Amiajrh,  Cavan,  Done^ral,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Lon- 
donderry, Monaghan,  Tyrone. 

Province  of  Omnaxight.  —  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Ro»- 
oommon,  Sligo. 


Promnc4  of  Leinster.  —  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Kil 
kenny,  King  a  County,  longfoid,  Louth,  Meath,  Q^ueeii*^ 
County,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  Wicklow. 

Province  of  Mvnster  —  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Liineiitsk 
Tipperary,  Watrrford 
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JhAiLx  has  a  coosiderable  trade  by  sea,  and  tbo  canals,  which  extend  from  this  point  to  dif« 
femt  parts  of  the  island.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with  elegant  quays,  and  shipping 
jTAQQ  tons  may  come  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city.     Here  are  large  manufactures  of  linen, 

cotton,  woolen,  and  silk.  The 
monument  to  Nelson,  J  30  feet 
high,  and  the  obelisk,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
hngton,  210  feet  in  height;  the 
old  parliament  house,  now 
the  national  bank  ;  the  castle  or 
residence  of  the  viceroy  ;  the 
vast  pile  of  Trinity  college ; 
the  docks,  capable  of  contain^ 
ing  several  hundred  vessels ; 
the  enormous  piers,  which  de 
fend  the  harbor  frorar  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  ;  the 
custom-house,  &c.,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  structures. 
The  hospitals,  and  other  char- 
itable institutions,  are  numerous 
and  well  endowed,  and  there 
are  many  learned  societies. 
Dublin  contains  24  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  establish- 
ment, 26  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  1 5  dissenting  meet^ 
ing-houses.  In  contrast  with 
all  this  splendor,  the  miserable 
hovels  of  the  poor  present  the 
most  painful  scenes  of  filth, 
poverty,  and  distress,  and  the 
beggars  are  very  numerous. 
Population,  232,000. 

Corky  the  second  city  of  Ire- 
land, lies  upon  the  Lee,  about 
14  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  har- 
bor, called  the  Cove,  is  safe 
and  capacious,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  The  city  is  irregu- 
larly built,  the  houses  are  old 
and  mean,  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty.  Its  commerce  is 
extensive,  and  it  exports  great 
|HDtities  of  salted  provisions.  Population,  80,000.  Cork  harbor  is  the  principal  naval  sta« 
tioo  for  Ireland. 

Umeriekj  a  city  on  the  Shannon,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
coanccted,  by  canals,  with  Dublin.     The  surrounding  country  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility 
Limerick  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce.     Population,  48,000.     To  the  southeast  of  Lim 
eridt  is  Cashely  ihe  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Munster,  containing  a  fine  cathedral. 

Belfast^  in  the  northeast  of  Ireland,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  with  a  safe  and  commodious 
bttbor,  is  a  flourishing  place.  Its  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  hs  situation,  in  a  re- 
ttrkably  populous  and  highly  cultivated  district,  give  it  an  active  trade.  The  shipping  of  the 
fon  amounts  to  25,000  tons.  Population,  75,000.  To  the  southwest  of  Belfast  stands  •^r* 
V^fi,  once  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  learning,  and  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  now  much  re- 
wd.  It  is  at  present,  however,  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Ulster,  who  is  primate  of  all 
Iidnd,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
WaUrfardj  stands  on  the  Suir,  just  above  its  junction  with  tlie  Barrow.     Its  harbor  is  ex- 
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Irish  ignorant  and  poor,  rather  than  intelligeDtaod  prosperous.    Disabilities^  political,  ciril) 
ecclesiastical,  have  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  of  late,  that  they  nave  been  ini 
degree  emancipated.     The  country  has  been  divided,  and  sometimes  by  the  policy  of  the 
emmejQit,  into  internal  parties,  which  have  committed  the  most  ferocious  murders  aod 
sacres.     These,  however,  have  been  the  effects  of  oppression,  acting  upon  .a  temp 
naturally  ardent,  rather  than  the  outbreak  of  a  character,  in  itself  cruel  and  ferocious. 

The  Irish,  then,  are  ardent,  brave,  generous,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  faithful  to  their  tnisti 
Of  this  latter  trait,  maqy  instances  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  Ae  various  armed  and  otU 
political  associations  m  which  they  have  been  engaged.  They  are  cheerful,  and  no  people  willq 
festiva]s  so  completely  throw  off  all  remembrance  of  care,  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour.  T^ 
are,  however,  easily  offended  and  prompt  to  resentment ;  duels  are  not  rare  among  the  geotA 
or  les3  dangerous  appeals  to  force  unfrequent  among  the  lower  class.'  The  club,  under  $ 
name  of  a  shillalay  is  a  general  accompaniment  at  fairs,  where  it  is  sometimes  put  to  other  use 
than  those  of  a  staff.  This  facility  with  which  the  Irish  fall  into  anger,  was  supposed,  by  soffli 
writers,  to  have  supplied  the  name  of  their  country  ;  Ireland  or  Land  of  Ire.  Selfishne^ 
however,  hardly  enters  into  their  composition,  and  it  is  so  much  an  Irishman's  impulse  to  gftt 
that  charity  in  him  is  scarcely  a  virtue.  He  has  indeed  little  to  bestow,  but  in  times  of  plem 
or  famine,  and  at  all  tim^s,  the  beggar  is  held  to  have  as  good  a  tide  to  whatever  the  cm 
contains,  as  the  master  himself. 

An  Irishman  has  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  it  appears  in  nothing  more  than  I 
sudden  retorts  and  repartees.     It  may  almost  be  affirmed  of  him,  that 

*'  He  never  said  a  fooliBh  tlung. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

The  very  beggars  have  a  natural  eloquence  and  tact  that  is  irresistible  ;  and  when  solicit&A| 
fails,  they  employ  no  measured  degree  of  sarcasm  or  imprecation.  They  have  indeed  m 
incitemejnt  to  importunity,  for  a  penny  is  a  provision  for  a  day.  Girls  and  boys  will  run  byi 
side  of  a  stagecoach  for  half  a  dozen  miles,  in  the  hope  of  a  few  halfpence  from  the  passeo^ 
In  Scotland,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  importunate  beggar,  or  in  Ireland  one  of  any  other  descriptMB 

To  a  stranger,  the  common  Irish  are  obliging  and  civil,  and  in  this  respect  are  difenj 
from  the  same  class  in  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  rude  and  insolent  than  the  boys  tt 
men  of  the  lower  class  in  the  latter  country.  In  Ireland  you  can  hardly  ask  a  favor  wiu 
the  power  of  an  individual,  that  is  not  cheerfully  granted.  An  Irishman  is  loquacious  and  h 
sometimes  a  strange  confusion  of  speech,  or  a  sort  of  transposition  of  ideas,  known  as  a  id 
He  speaks  as  he  acts,  upon  the  first  impulse,  and  begins  to  express  a  thought  the  momeor 
strikes  him,  and  sometimes  before  be  understands  what  it  is.  His  mind  is  a  mirror,  and^ 
speech  discloses  all  the  figures,  whether  distinct  or  confused,  that  pass  before  it.  He  ged 
ally  answers  a  question,  not  like  a  New  England  man,  by  asking  another,  but  by  repeatingl 
When  a  traveler  inquires  for  post  horses,  he  will  get  this  reply  ;  "  Is  it  post  horses  yoog 
asking  for  ?  we  have.'*  The  Irish  are  a  people  of  great  humor  and  wit,  and  Steele,  GoH 
smith,  Farquhar,  Sheridan,  Curran,  Grattan,  and  Swift  were  natives  of  Ireland. 

The  domestic  affections  are  strong  in  the  Irish,  and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  island,  f 
much  desertion  of  parents  by  children,  or  of  children  by  parents,  as  there  is  evidence  of] 
'England,  within  the  walls  of  one  poor-house.  Orphans  are  distributed  among  the  cam* 
where  there  is  little  distinction  made  between  them  and  the  children  of  the  family.  There| 
little  reverence  or  affection  in  the  lower  class,  towards  the  gentry,  and  the  Irish  peasant,  unlii 
the  English,  will  seldom  salute  on  the  road,  one  of  the  higher  orders  ;  where  many  of^ 
landlords  are  absentees,  there  can  be  litde  kindly  feeling  between  them  and  the  tenants ;  n 
the  leases  are  often  held  by  middle  men,  who  underlet  the  lands  to  those  who  cultivate  thefi 
Though  many  of  the  leases  are  sufficiently  long  for  the  advantage  of  the  cultivators,  there  tl 
few  who  will  make  improvements.  In  the  general  estimation,  a  slight  advantage  to  day  ovc 
balances  a  greater  one  that  may  accrue  to-morrow.  Of  course,  under  such  discouragerQeDt 
the  Irish  are  not  greatly  inclined  to  agricultural  labor,  and  they  take  every  advantage  of  v 
holidays  in  which  the  Romish  church  is  so  liberal.  A  traveler  asked  one  of  the  considerab 
tenants  why  he  made  no  improvements,  and  received  the  general  answer,  "  Sure  I've  only  j 
years'  lase,  and  9  years  of  it  gone,  and  to  make  the  ground  better,  would  be  raising  the  n 
on  myself,  and  I  wish  to  kape  the  bit  of  ground  at  the  rint  for  the  childer  any  how.''  Irelai 
is  the  country  of  expedients  ;  the  remedy  for  bad  fences  is  to  tie  together  the  legs  of  quadr 
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CSy  with  copes  of  straw  ;  two  goats  are  as  inseparably  yoked  as  Chang  and  Eng,  and  even 
bare  fettered.  A  sheep  is  connected  by  a  running  ring  to  a  rope,  which  is  tied  to  two 
Mkes,  and  renooved  when  the  pasturage  is  consumed.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Irish  are 
fstinguished  for  hospitality  and  frankness.  They  are  much  given  to  convivial  pleasures,  and 
one  of  the  md^t  favorite  employments  is  that  of  a  wine  merchant.  Our  remarks,  however,  on 
the  Irish  character,  are  chiefly-  drawn  from  those  who  make  by  far  the  greatest  class.  The 
Iiisluian  who  would  advance  his  fortunes  must  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country  ;  and 
those  of  his  country  are  found  high  in  station  in  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  qualities  that 
^iress  Um  at  home,  elevate  him  abroad.  In  the  iK>rthem  and  northeastern  portions  of  the 
isM,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Scottish  descent ;  they  are  Protestants  ;  many  of  them 
hdaag  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  others  are  Presbyterians.  There  is  little  difference  of 
daracter "between  these  and  the  people  of  Scotland. 

14.  dmtaemerUs.  The  Irish  are  a  very  cheerful  people,  and  dancing  is  the  favorite  national 
ifflosemeot.  There  is  no  assemblage  of  the  common  people  without  a  dance,  and  few  are  so 
DMf  as  not  to  entertain  a  dancing-master,  whose  charges,  however,  are  exceedingly  low. 
The  athletic  exercises  which  are  general  in  England,  are  many  of  them  common  in  Ireland 
Saoday  is  the  day  which  is  most  devoted  to  amusements  among  the  Catholics  ;  and  two  baronie? 
or  counties  will  sometimes  have  their  champions  for  hurling  stones,  or  pitching  bars.  The  Sun- 
day cake  never  fails  in  its  attractions.  This  is  a  huge  cake,  purchased  by  subscription,  and 
phced  OD  a  distaflT,  in  a  field  near  an  alehouse  ;  and  it  is  the  prize  of  the  best  dancer,  or  arcfa- 
eit  wag,  of  the  company.  The  piper  is  a  necessary  part  ot  the  festival,  and  he  is  seated  oA 
Ihegroood,  with  a  bole  dug  before,  in  which  he  receives  the  presents. 

15.  Ehcaiiann  The  condition  of  the  Irish  has  been  much  improved,  with  regard  to  the 
llramages  of  education,  though  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  they  will  be  as  well  educated 
H  the  people  of  Scotland.  In  1825,  there  were  1,702  schools,  though,  since  then,  the  number 
Ik iDQcfa  increased.  More  than  1.300  were  founded  by  the  Hibernian  Society,  which  was 
fa^d  at  London.  The  Protestant  Society  has  upwards  of  500  schools,  and  the  Christian 
iMheiboocI  24.  These  are  kept  by  men  who  throw  all  they  have  into  a  common  stock,  and 
Smtetheoiselves  to  celibacy,  and  the  education  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  bind  themselves 

it  Tovr.  There  are  46  female  schools  connected  with  nunneries,  besides  which  there  are 
Jitj  schools  supported  by  subscription,  and  many  Sunday  schools.  There  is  a  Roman 
piAdk  college  at  Maynooth  and  Carlow,  and  a  Jesuit  college  at  Clongows.  There  is  but 
lieimiTersity ;  this  is  at  Dublin,  it  has  about  400  students,  and  is  an  institution  of  very  high 
dimeter. 

16.  State  of  the  Arts.  The  arts  are  not  in  a  flourishing  stale  in  Ireland,  principally  from 
Alwant  of  the  encouragement  that  the  residence  of  the  rich  proprietors  would  give.  The 
•(U  arts  are  fa?"  lower  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  ornamental  ones  are  litile  culti- 
•i  A  taste  for  music  is  common,  and  no  man  is  more  welcome  in  an  Irish  house  than  a 
l^or  a  harper.  Many  of  the  old  national  airs  are  sweet,  but  they  are  not  so  widely  spread 
■Aose  of  Scotland. 

Ireiaod  has  contributed  her  full  share  to  the  literature  and  sciences  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
•ilhere  are  no  names  more  celebrated  than  Burke,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  Moore. 
»^t  national  bent  of  genius  seems  to  be  towards  wit  and  eloquence,  and  this  appears  not 
^  in  the  distinguished  men,  but  in  the  mass  of  people  ;  for  the  very  beggars  pursue  their 
^catioi  with  a  union  of  these  two  qualities  that  is  often  irresistible. 

^7.  Rdigitm^  &c.     The  general  religion  is  the  Catholic,  though  the  established  church  is 

VK  of  England.     The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  therefore  taxed  for  the  support  of  two  hier- 

•rties.    Four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  and  the  other  fifth  is  composed  princi- 

1%  ofEpiscopaliar^,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.     The  established  church  has  4 

•bishoprics,  and  1 8  bishoprics  ;  attached  to  which  are  670,000  acres  of  land.    The  income 

.  j>  the  chnrch  is  about  5,000,000  dollars.     Provision  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Imperial 

I  jptiuem  for  the  diminution  of  this  enormous  abuse,  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  2  archbish- 

l  Ab,  and  8  bishoprics,  thus  leaving  2  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter.     This  arrangement 

f  IjJ^  teke  place  on  the  death  of  the  incumbents,  and  is  already  partially  efiecied.     Only  one 

i  g^rftbe  population  belongs  to  the  established  church.    There  are  27  Catholic  archbishops 

,  ipbhops,  1,500  parish  priests,  3,000  curates,  and  984  benefices,  averaging  6,000  souls. 

I  |t**7  P«rish  there  is  a  chapel.     The  established  church  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  pay- 

^  01  a  composition  for  tithes,  and  the  Catholic  church  by  contributions  and  fees  for  mar* 
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nages,  burials,  masses,  &c.  The  Irish  pay  their  own  clergy  wiHiDgly,  but  they  look  iiyp^ 
the  money  which  goes  to  the  English  clergy,  as  cnl^l  extortion.  The  last  cow  and  the  lif 
pig  are  often  forced  away  by  the  officer  to  sausfy  the  demand  of  an  English  cler^man,  wl 
doctrines  thev  disbelieve,  and  from  whom  tbe^  receive  nothing  but  evil.  The  Catli 
religion  and  the  Catholic  clergy  afibrd  them  their  best  comforts  and  consolations  ;  while 
Protestant  religion  is  made  to  bring  upon  ihem  their  greatest  sufferings.  It  is  but  natural,  ik^ 
thev  should  cling  to  the  first,  and  hate  the  last.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  exceedingly  zeal 
ana  live  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  their  flocks.  They  advise  them  on  worldly  affairs,  _ 
generally  act  as  their  lawyers.  The  churches  have  few  pictures  or  images.  The  stipend  i 
a  priest  is  about  jS  150  a  year.  The  fee  for  a  marriage  is  from  5<.  to  a  guinea  ;  for  a  chi^_ 
tening,  from  2$.  to  half  a  crown  ;  for  visiting  the  sick  1«.,  and  for  burials  and  masses,  from  ^ 
to  several  pounds.  *  ...-.i 

J^Tumberi  of  each  Religious  Sect  in  1831. 

Roman  Catholics       ......  6,427,712  ;^ 

Established  Church          ......  852,000  ^? 

Presbyterians             ..-..-  642,350  ^ 

Other  Protestants             ......  71,800  ^ 

18.  Funerals.  The  funerals  of  the  common  Irish  are  peculiar.  They  are  preceded  by  f^ 
woAe,  where  the  friends  sit  up  all  night  with  the  corpse,  eating  and  drinking,  as  if  on  an  oco||i 
Biun  of  festivity.  Female  mourners  are  paid  for  the  ulalulu,  or  howling  at  the  burial  ;  a  cv^ 
torn  which  is  common  in  some  eastern  countries.  They  address  questions  to  the  corpse,  |l|| 
**  Why  did  you  die,  or  why  did  you  leave  us  ?  "  The  processions  are  long  and  clamoroa|g 
Many  who  walk  in  them  are  covered  with  long  blue  cloaks. 

19.  Government,     Ireland  is  still  denominated  a  distinct  kingdom,  but  it  is  governed  by  d 
viceroy  appointed  by  the  king,  called  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     There  is  also  an  T^ 
chancellor,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  commander  of  the  forces,  and  attorney-general.     The  ia 
was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  1800.     There  is  now  no  separate  _ 
liament,  but  Ireland  is  represented  by  S2  peers  and  105  members  of  the  House  of  Comm< 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.     The  citizens  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  the  same  priviU 
with  those  of  England,  in  all  matters  of  commerce  and  provisions  under  treaties.     By  the  a 
olic  emancipation  bill,  certain  restraints  and  disabilities  are  removed.     This  bill  was  passed^ ] 
the  year  1829,  and  by  it,  all  catholics  are  eligible  to  all  ofiSces  of  state,  except  the  CnanceT 
ship,  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  Regency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Commission  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     Catholics  are  still  excluded  from  the  right  of  pn 
ing  to  a  church  living.     Connected  with  the  emancipation  bill,  was  another  law,  which  disfiri 
chised  the  40  shilling  freeholders,  and  raised  the  qualification  of  electors  to  an  income  of 
pounds  from  real  estate.     By  the  reform  act,  the  elective  franchise  was  extended  to  per 
occupying  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds'  yearly  value,  and  to  copyholders,  and  some  other  te 
but  the  number  of  electors  is  small. 

20.  Bank.  There  is  a  national  bank  at  Dublin,  called  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  with  a  capita 
of  3  millions  sterling.  Its  profits  arise  from  a  trade  in  bullion,  and  the  discounting  of  bills  ol 
exchange.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  15  directoiM 
all  chosen  yearly. 

21.  Laws.  Generally,  the  laws  are  the  same  with  those  of  England.  There  are,  howeveiQ 
no  poor  laws,  and  the  indigent  have  no  aid  but  from  charity  ;  Ireland  is,  therefore,  the  countnj 
for  mendicity. 

22.  Antiquities.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  several  of  the  round  towers,  that  are  found  ac 
Scotland  ;  but  there  are  few  architectural  or  other  antiquities  in  the  island. 

23.  History.  The  history  of  Ireland  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion  and  dispute. 
It  has  been  contended,  that  the  island  was  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  brought  hitbe] 
their  religion  ;  and  it  is  maintained,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  round  towers,  and  otheu 
monuments,  with  certain  manners  and  customs,  still  lingering  among  the  Irish,  bearing  an  ori 
ental  cast,  are  witnesses  of  the  fact.  The  traditions  of  the  people,  seem  also  to  support  tlH 
theory.  It  is  certain,  that  the  island  was  known,  and  was  populous,  several  hundred  years  be 
fore  Christ.  The  first  inhabitants  were  doubtless  Celts,  and  the  Celtic  stock  still  maintaio: 
the  ascendancy  in  the  country.     Ireland  presents,  in  the  native  tongue  of  its  living  inhabitants 
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lie  jKirest  specimen,  and,  indeed,  the  only  tolerably  pure  example,  of  the  language  of  the 
pBbs,  wh3e  the  people  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  Europe.  These  facts 
ite  to  he  accounted  for,  from  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
pmie,  and  which  prevented  even  the  Roman  Empire,  that  swallowed  up  the  other  portions 
flf  Etffope,  from  setting  the  foot  of  her  soldiery  on  Irish  soil. 

The  mnalists  of  Ireland,  carry  back  their  history  to  Kimboath,  who  reigned  200  years  be- 
fore Christ  From  this  period,  down  to  the  times  of  authentic  history,  they  furnish  a  regular 
nccessioo  of  kings.  These,  however,  are,  many  of  them,  apocryphal.  St.  Patrick,  who 
was  first  made  a  captive  on  the  Continent,  and  carried  to  Ireland,  effected  his  escape,  and  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  that  service  by  the  See  of  Rome,  returned  in  432,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Christianizing  the  people.  He  found  them  governed  as  they  had  been  for  centuries,  by 
serenl  petty  •  kings,  generally  acknowledging  one  principal  sovereign.  The  Saint  ad- 
dreeed  himself  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  druidical  priests,  and  in  30  years,  by  his  zeal,  dis- 
cretioo,  and  piety,  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  whole  island. 

The  ancient  system  of  government  was  still  continued,  and  though  monasteries  rose  up, 
vhich,  io  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  became  the  seats  of  learning,  and  shone  with  considerable 
briffiancy,  wbDe  the  rest  of  Europe  was  shrouded  in  darkness ;  —  still,  there  was  no  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  9th  century,  the  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Danes,  who  harassed  the  people  for  200  years.  They  were  at  length  defeated  in  the  11th 
century,  by  the  celebrated  Brian  Borohm,  and  soon  after  expelled.  But  the  country  had  been 
10 weakened  by  its  northern  invaders,  that  Henry  the  Second,  of  England,  made  an  easy  con- 
fRstof  a  portion  of  the  island  in  1172.     From  this  period,  England  has  claimed  the  sove- 

S'  «7  of  the  country,  though  for  three  centuries  her  dominion  was  scarcely  more  than  nom- 
;  and  even  down  to  the  present  day,  the  mass  of  the  people  continue  to  be  opposed  to 
BAish  sway.     Ireland,  having  been  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  the  hostility  of  the  peo- 

Elias  been' kept  alive  ;  and  while  they  wer^  too  numerous  and  too  independent  to  be  easily 
in  this  state  of  subjection,  it  seems  that  measures  of  the  utmost  severity  have  been  uni- 
Wt^  adopted  by  the  British  government.  The  country  has,  therefore,  been  often  excited  to 
xUEoq,  daring  which  the  most  shocking  scenes  have  been  exhibited.  As  examples  of  the 
nSmof^s  of  this  unhappy  country,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  Cromwell's  time,  all  the  posses- 
siOiB  of  tbe  Catholics  were  confiscated,  20,000  of  the  people  were  sold  as  slaves  in  America, 
MM  40,000  entered  into  foreign  service.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1689,  which  restored 
ltr|rDtestant  ascendancy.  King  .William  proscribed  the  adherents  af  James  the  Second,  and 
Mvcated  tbeir  estates  to  the  amount  of  millions.  Great  numbers  of  the  Irish  entered  foreign 
Wtjee,  and  it  has  been  computed,  that  from  1691  to  1745,  nearly  half  a  million  fell  in  foreign 


lb  I7S2,  a  short  respite  from  these  measures  of  tprranny  was  granted  to  Ireland.  The  Irish 
fribment  was  then  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  is  that  of  England.  Under  these  circum- 
Cilices,  Dublin  became  a  centre  of  attraction,  and  the  gentry,  instead  of  living  in  England, 
M^  resided  on  their  estates.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  magical.  Tbe  country 
i^iroin  its  state  of  depression  with  astonishing  rapidity,  qnd  Ireland  began  to  display  the 
MMices  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  people.  But  this  happy  prospect  was 
ttkeelSpsed.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  1798,  which  being  suppressed,  Ireland  was  united  to 
wBritisb  crown,  in  1801.  Since  that  period,  there  has  been  an  almost  constant  succession 
tficbeDions,  and  riots,  —  either  excited  by  the  oppression  of  government,  or  the  starvation  of  the 
Pjfe.  Within  a  very  few  years,  some  allevilition  has  been  granted,  by  the  removal  of  the 
Mmic  disabilities,  but  the  Irish  people,  at  home,  and  those  who  seek  their  fortunes  in  other 
Ms,  seem  destined  to  bear  that  heaviest  of  burdens,  —  the  conviction,  that  their  country  is 
4e  nctim  of  tyranny 
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CHAPTER  VI.  XV.      FRANCE. 


^  Street  in  Paris, 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  B<mniarit8  and  Extent.  France  is  bounded  north  hj  the  English  Channel  and 
Netherlands  ;  east  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  ^outh  by  the  Mediterranean  i 
Spain  ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic,  or  rather  an  qpen  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Fk 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  is  separated  by  mountains.  It  extends  from  42^  3(y  to  j 
N.  latitude  ;  and  from  18^  E.  to  6^  W.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  sou' 
590  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  the  same.     It  contains  205,000  square  miles.  . 

2.  Mountains.  The  Cevennes  form  ^ke  central  chain.  They  rise  in  the  south,  on  the  im 
of  the  Rhone,  and  extend  northerly  between  that  river  and  the  Lo're.  They  diverge  n 
various  branches  easterly  and  westerly.  About  the  head  streams  of  the  Loire,  west  of  1 
main  chain,  is  a  branch  called  the  Puy  de  Dome,  which  contains  some  extinct  volcanoi 
The  southern  branch  is  called  the  Cantal,  and  between  these  are  the  Mants  d^Or^  the  higbp 
mountains  in  France.  These  branches  are  called  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  The  highi 
point  is  the  Puy  de  Sansi,  6,330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  approaches  withiol 
feet  of  the  height  of  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire.  This  group  of  mountains  coffl 
an  extent  of  120  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks,  in  winter  they  are  exp| 
ed  to  dreadful  hurricanes  of  snow,  which  fill  up  the  ravines  and  confine  the  inhabitants  to  tqf 
houses.  Sometimes  communications  throughout  a  neighborhood  are  effected  by  meaoM 
Jong  arches  under  the  vast  masses  of  snow.  In  summer,  thunder-storms  with  torrents  of  m 
are  frequent.  On  the  eastern  borders  of  France  are  the  Vosges^  a  chain  of  low  and  roundfl 
devations  running  north  and  south.  They  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  on  the  soq4 
era  and  eastern  slope  with  vines.  They  abound  in  minerals,  and  one  of  liie  valleys  affords^ 
precious  green  granite.  The  highest  summit  of  these  mountains  is  4,580  feet.  On  the  b| 
ders  of  Switzerland  is  a  range  called  the  Jura ;  and  further  south  are  the  w9/p9,  which  separ^ 
France  from  Switzerland  and  Italy  ;  some  of  them  are  granitic,  and  others  calcareous.        / 

In  the  south  are  the  Pyreneesj  separating  France  from  Spain.  They  run  nearly  east  a^ 
west)  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  range  extends  into  Spain.  They  will  be  described^i 
the  chapter  on  that  country. 


SL  Valleys.     The  yalley  6!  the  OtfdnQe  is  formed  by  die  Pyrenees  on  the  sotiA,  the 

CereDDes  oo  the  east,  and  the  Cantal  and  some  other  ranges  on  the  north.     The  valley  of 

;  Ae  Rhone  is  formed  by  the  Jura  on  the  north,  the  Alps  on  the  east,  and  the  Cevennes  on  the 

vest    The  valley  of  the  Loire  is  bounded  by  the  Cevennes  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by 

'  die  Gmtal  and  Monts  d'Or  on  the  south.     The  valley  of  the  Seine  is  bounded  by  a  branch  of 

tbe  Cefwnes  on  the  south,  and  a  range  of  chalky  hills  on  the  north. 

4.  $ih»$.  France  is  a  well  watered  counuy.  It  is  computed,  that  it  contains  6,000 
riferji' W0  of  which  are  navigable.  In  tbe  north  is  the  Seinty  flowing  northwesterly  into  the 
En^ip-'^hannel  at  Havre.  It  is  450  miles  in  length.  Its  borders  for  the  most  part  are 
■'■*'*  fertile  and  beautifol.  It  flows  by  Paris,  but  is  not  navigable  for  large  vessels  up 
The  Loire  is  the  longest  river  of  France,  and  has  a  course  of  600  miles.  It 
^  tbe  Cevennes  and  flows  north  and  west  into  tbe  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  navigable 
I  hj  \mSia  within  00  miles  of  its  source.  Between  Angers  and  Nantes  it  is  one  of  tbe  finest 
Ifivei^'fte  world,  with  a  wide  current,  woody  islands,  and  bold  and  cultivated  shores.  Its 
[Aeptni^m  7  to  10  feet.  The  alluvial  deposits  form  shoals  at  its  mouth  which  are  contin- 
iiailyWi^asnig. 

TlllrOaronne  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  within  the  limits  of  Catalonia,  and  runs  northwesterly 

ioio  il^BBy  of  Biscay.     Its  course  is  350  miles.     Near  the  sea  it  is  joined  by  the  Dordogne 

Irom-ihretsi,  and  the  united  stream  is  called  the  CHronde,    Its  mouth  is  full  of  shoals.     Bor- 

I  deaaafiHtods  upon  the  Garonne,  just  above  the  junction  with  the  Dordogne  ;  and  Toulouse 

i  b  oanupper  part  of  its  course.     Between  these  cities  it  is  navigated  by  the  largest  boats, 

:  ind  Wk' Bordeaux  to  the  sea  by  ships.     The  tide  flows  nearly  90  miles  up  the  stream  ;  and 

is  iijiilTliii  I  preceded  by  a  huge  billow,  that  sweeps  destructively  along  the  shore.     The 

KOMJ^Iinween  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux  is  beautiful;  the  river  passes  through  extensive 

fUnntfatariant  fertility^     The  land  about  its  mouth  is  rocky  and  barren. 

Tbe  £kme,  for  swiftness  and  depth,  is  distinguished  among  the  rivers  of  France.  It  rises 
irom  a  glacier  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  It  flows  100  miles 
in  that  coontry  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  through  which  it  passes  westerly  into  France.  At 
Lyons  it  is  joined  by  the  Saone  from  the  north,  and  the  united  streams  under  the  name  of 
the  Rhone,  flow  south  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  joins  the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths.  Only 
small  vessels  enter  by  the  western  channel ;  the  eastern  is  deeper,  but  on  account  of  the 
mftoess  of  the  current,  the  navigation  up  the  river  is  diflSlcult.  The  entire  course  of  the 
X&oae  is  500  miles.  Its  waters  are  of  a  light  blue.  From  Lyons  to  Avignon,  a  distance 
if  140  miles  by  tbe  course  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  are  extremely  picturesque, 
tUing  among  rocks  and  mountains,  and  offering  to  the  eye  a  romantic  and  perpetually  vary- 
fcg  scenery.  Between  Lyons  and  Vienne,  are  seen  forests,  vineyards,  chateaux  on  com- 
Bttndii^  eminences,  and  cottages  embosomed  in  trees,  retiring  from  the  view  ;  these,  with  tbe 
fc^  traffic  on  the  majestic  river,  and  the  prosperous  villages  along  its  banks,  afibrd  an  en- 
ttotittg  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  The  Saone  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  below 
Ig^,  is  so  tranquil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  which  way  the  current  sets.  The  swift 
^neot  of  the  Rhone  refuses  to  mingle  with  the  Saone  for  some  time  after  their  junction,  and 
fSiioctline  of  separation  can  be  seen  between  them  for  many  miles.  The  Isere  and  Dur- 
y  rise  ampng  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  flowing  westerly  fall  into  the  Rhone.  Tbe 
W^tu  flows  into  the  English  Channel ;  the  Charente  and  Maur  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  Escaut  or  Scheldt y  the  MeusCy  and  the  Moselle  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  France  and 
Mi  into  Belgium.     The  Rhine  washes  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary. 
Ua*  Lakes.     There  are  no  lakes  that  deserve  the  name  in  France.     Near  the  coast  of  the 
pediterranean,  are  some  shallow  ponds  or  etangSy  in  which  salt  is  manufactured. 

6.  blonds.  The  island  of  Corsica^  in  the  Mediterranean,  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
^^e.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  the  French  coast.  It  is  116  miles  long,  and  about  59 
w^dth.  It  is  mountainous,  and  one  elevation  rises  to  the  height  of  9,246  feet.  At  a. distance, 
m  island  has  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  pyramid  of  mountains.  Fertile  vales  lie  among 
^  ridges  in  every  part.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  fir,  and  they  contain 
wer  mines,  with  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  alum,  marble,  porphyry,  and  iasper. 
soil  produces  wine  and  olives.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  185,000.  Bastia,  the 
it  town,  has  9,316.  Ajaccio,  on  the  western  coast,  was  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon, 
bad  in  Corsica  is  mostly  public  property.  The  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  the  expor- 
of  cord,  which  abounds  on  the  coasts.     A  narrow  strait  on  tbe  south  divides  this  island 
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from  Snrdinia.     The  main  laod  of  Italy  is  within  50  miles  of  the  northern  part.    lb  tfap 
of  Biscay,  are  the  isles  of  J^Toirmoutier^  Oliron^  Ri^  and  BelkisU^  which  are  produc  ' 
wine.     Uskant^  or  Ouessani^  lU  s  off  the  northwestern  extremity  of  France,  and  is  tb 
western  spot  in  Europe  occupied  by  the  French. 

7.  Bays  and  Gulfs.     The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  an  open  gulf  on  the  west,  formed 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain.     On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Gulf  of  Li 
styled  in  the  middle  ages  from  the  frequent  tempests  which  occurred  there.    The  Gu^jBui 
maloj  in  the  Englbh  Channel,  contains  the  ishnds  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Sark.  .2[|| 

8.  Shores  and  Capes.     Two  large  promontories  lie  on  the  northwestern  coast.  •THfKi 
La  jRbgue  projects  into  the  English  Channel,  and  that  of  Raz  forms  the  westernmost 
France.     The  coasts  rise  gently  from  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  exhibit  high  cliffs, 
southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  coast  is  flat  and  sandy. 

9.  Climate.     The  air  of  the  northern  part  is  moist,  and  there  are  considerable  snoil||||j/g 
sharp  frost  in  winter.     At  Paris,  the  Seine  is  frequently  frozen  so  as  to  admit  of  skati 
the  central  parts,  no  snow  falls.,  sometimes  for  many  years  ;  frosts  seldom  occur,  and 
IS  pure,  light,  and  elastic.     The  harvests  begin  from  the  latter  part  of  June  to  the  mi 
July.     The  south  of  France,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  subject  to  violent 
of  hail  and  rain,  which  destroy  the  crops.     One  tenth  of  the  produce,  upon  an  avei 
yearly  damaged  by  these  storms.     Thunder-storms  are  frequent  and  violent ;  they  prodv 
aracts,  which  rusn  down  the  mountains,  burying  the  meadows  under  heaps  of  stone  and 
of  mud,  and  cutting  the  sides  of  the  mountains  into  deep  ravines.     In  most  parts  of  ] 
frosts  are  common  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  autumn,  which  do  great  injury  to  veg< 
The  high  country  of  Auvergne  is  bleak  and  cold,  and  all  the  districts  of  the  Vosges  are  ' 
by  the  snow,  which  sometimes  continues  to  fall  upon  these  mountains  as  late  as  the  end  < 

In  the  southern  provinces,  the  summer  is  exceedingly  hot.     The  vintage  is  in  Sepi 
At  the  end  of  autumn,  violent  rains  fall ;  but  October  and  November  are  the  pl«  ^^ 
months  in  the  year.     In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  fine  ;  but  aftelHik 
ruary,  a  strong  northeasterly  wind,  called  the  Mistral^  blows,  sometimes  with  snow,  but]|^^ 
ally  with  a  clear  sky.     It  is  sometimes  so  violent  upon  the  mountains  as  to  blow  a  man 
horse.     At  Avignon,  the  olive-trees  are  frequently  killed  by  it.     The  south  of  FraD< 
be  characterized  as  possessing  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate.     Montpellier,  on  the  shore 
Mediterranean,  is  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  air. 

10.  Sail.     France  is  generally  a  fertile  country,  but  the  soil  varies  much  in  different 
inces.     The  northeast  is  the  richest  part ;  there  are  admirable  com  districts  along  the 
Rhine,  and  Moselle.     The  hills  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  produce  the  most  ex( 
vines.     The  valley  of  the  Garonne  has  a  warmer  soil,  but  it  is  less  productive  than  that 
northern  districts. 

11.  Geology.     The  Cevennes  are  composed  of  granitic  rocks,  supporting  basalt.     Gi 
also  constitutes  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  other  mountains.     Some  parts  of  the  Al] 
calcareous.     Chalk  formations  are  common  in  the  north.     Gypsum  is  abundant  in  the  o 
around  Paris,  and  from  this  city  it  has  received  its  popular  name. 

12.  JVattiraZ  Productions.     The  common  forest  trees  are  oak,  birch,  elm,  ash,  and 
Forests  of  pine  and  fir  extend  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  upon  the  Vosges  and  Jura 
tains.     The  only  fruit-trees  indigenous  to  the   country  are,  the  fig,  apple,  pear,  and 
The  cherry-tree  and  vine  were  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Romans.     The  Greek  col 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  transported  thither  the  olive,  a  native  of  Mount  Taui 
Asia.     The  orange,  lemon,  and  white  mulberry  were  brought  from  China,  the  black  mu 
from  Asia  Minor,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  the  peach  from  Persia,  the  almond,  walnut^ 
melon  from  different  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  pomegranate  from  Africa. 

13.  Minerals.     Coal  is  abundant,  but  the  beds  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  are 
worked.     There  were  formerly  many  copper  mines,  but  they  are  now  chiefly  aband 
There  is  a  gold  mine,  unwrought,  in  the  eastern  part.     Lead  is  found  in  Brittany,  and  mani 
abounds  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe.     Silver,  iron,  cobalt,  : 
cinnabar,  and  arsenic  are  sometimes  found.     Among  the  stones  and  earths  are  the  hy 
emerald,  beryl,  tourmaline,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  and  turquois,  porcelain  earth,  chalk,  mi 
and  gypsum. 

*  This  name  is  incorrectly  written  Lyons,  which  has  led  to  the  genersl  belief,  that  it  was  called  after  th*  ciM 
that  name,  which  is  150  miles  inland.  ! 
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I,  MmJ  tfriagi.  There  are  do  less  thaa  940  minerd  springs  m  France*  Those  of 
i'm  tbe  sooth,  were  known  to  the  Romans  ;  they  contain  sulphur,  lime,  and  salt*  At 
,  we  sereni  warm  springs.  The  greater  part  of  the  mineral  springs  are  under  the 
deuce  o(  physicians  appointed  by  government.  Accommodations  for  the  sick  are 
i  at  151  of  them.     There  are  salt  springs  in  the  Department  of  Jura,  from  which  sak 
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Bears  are  numerous  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Alpine  districts  ;  and  com« 
ravages  among  the  corn-fields.     Wolves  and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the  forests, 
(MUts.    The  ibex  and  chamois  inhabit  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.     The  fox,  otteri 
and  beaver,  are  known  in  different  districts  ;  scorpions  are  common 
footbera  provinces. 

ha  of  the  Country*  France  generally  exhibits  a  level,  but  not  undi versified  surface, 
level  tracts  are  in  the  north.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  hilly  parts  is  heightened 
oeh  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  chestnut-trees.  In  the  south,  the  deep  hue  of  tse 
fpm  ntther  a  sombre  look  to  the  landscape.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  the 
of  Spam,  the  coast  consists  of  a  flat,  sandy,  barren  tract,  called  the  Landes,  extending 
into  the  country,  and  producing  nothing  but  heath,  broom,  and  juniper..  The  remain-* 
the  country  is,  in  general,  agreeably  diversified  with  gentle  undulations. 

POUTICAL  GEOGRAPH7. 

France  is  divided  into  86  Departments  ;  these  are  subdivided  into  Arroo* 
;  these,  into  Cantons  ;  and  these,  into  Commimes.* 

I  &e  Rerolatioo,  France  was  divided  into  32 
i»  the  names  of  which,  as  th^  are  connected  with 
Biaiions,  sUll  continne  in  popular  use, 
kfteir  political  significance  has  ceased.  The  fol- 
nfte  names  of  the  Ancient  ProTinces,  with  the 
~'i  ialo  which  thej  were  changed. 
Depaitmsata. 
North. 

Pas  de  Calais. 
Somme. 
'Lower  Seine, 
Calvados, 
LaManche, 
Ome, 
Eure. 


^»i 


Franche  Compt^i 

Poitotty 

LaMarche, 

Limousin, 
Bonrbonnais, 
Saintonge  and  Angou* 

mois, 
Annis  and  Saintonge, 

Auvergne, 


Seine  and  Oiae, 

Oise, 

Seine  and  Marne, 
1  Aisne. 
^  Marne, 

Ardennes, 

Aube, 

^  Upper  Marne. 
^Meuse, 

Moselle, 

Meurthe, 

Vosges. 

Upper  Rhine, 

Lower  Rhine. 

Ille  and  Vilaine 

Cotes  du  Nord, 

Finisterre, 

Morbihan, 

Lower  Loire. 
I ,  Majenne, 

Saitbe. 

Maine  and  Loire. 

Indre  and  Loire. 
C  Loiret, 

<  Eure  and  Loire, 
(  Loire  and  Cher. 

!  Indre, 
Cher. 
Nievre. 
(*  Tonne, 
J  Cote  d*  Or, 
1  Saone  and  Loire, 
l^Ain. 


Lyonnaifl, 
Danphiny, 

Gojenne,  with  Gaeconj, 


Navarre,  with  Beam, 
County  of  Foix, 
Roussillon 


Langnedoc, 


Provence, 

County  of  Venaifliin,  and 

Avignon, 
Corsica, 


r  Upper  Saone, 
|Doubs, 
f  Jura. 
]  Vend^ 
[  Two  Senes, 
'  Vienne. 
'  Creose, 
•  Upper  Vieme. 

Correse. 

Allier. 

[  Charente. 

Lower  Charente. 
[  Puy  de  Dome, 
» Cantal. 
I  Rhone, 
;  Loire. 
k  Iserey 

UppvAlpe, 
^  Dronie. 

Dordoffne, 

Oironde,    . 

Lot  and  Oaronne, 

Lot, 
^  Tarn  and  Garonne, 

Aveyron, 

Gers, 

Landes, 
^  Upper  IVrenees.         ; 

Lower  Pyrenees. 

Arriege. 

Eastern  Pyrenees. 

Upper  Garonne, 

Ande, 

Tarn, 

Heranlt 

Gard, 

Loxere, 

Upper  Loire, 

Araeche. 

Lower  Alps. 

Mouths  o^  the  Rhone, 

Var. 

I  Vauclnse. 
Corsica. 
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2.  Candb.  There  are  86  canals  in  France,  having  a  total  length  or  2,350  miles  ;  onljr 
principal  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  Canal  of  Languedoc  extends  from  the  Garonne, 
Toulouse^to  Cette,  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  thus  connects  widithe  Atlantic.  It  is 
miles  in  length,  60  feet  wide,  and  6  deep,  and  passes  through  the  hill  of  Malpas,  by  a  ttioj 
720  feet  long.  The  Canal  of  the  Centre^  or  the  Charollain  Canal^  connects  the  Loire 
the  Saone,  at  Chalons,  and  is  72  miles  m  length.  The  Cana/ o/ JIfotmeur  connects  the  Sai 
with  the  Rhine,  at  Strasburg,  passing  by  Dole,  Besanqon,  Montbeliard,  and  Muhlbausen, 
a  branch  to  Bale;  total  length,  215  miles.  The  Canal  of  Burgundy  ^  150  miles  in  lenj 
connects  the  Yonne,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  with  the  Saone,  passing  by  Dijon,  and 
forms  a  communication  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Bri^ 
Canal  connects  the  Loire,  at  Briare,  with  the  Seine,  passing  by  Montargis  ;  length,  67  niil^, 
the  Orleans  Canaly  which  terminates  near  that  town,  and  connects  the  Loire  with  the  BrT 
Canal,  may  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  latter  ;  it  is  45  miles  long.  The  Canal  of  BritU 
extends  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of"  230  miles.  The  &.  Quen/tn  Canal  connects 
Oise,  at  Chauny,  with  the  Scheldt,  at  Cambray,  passing  by  St.  Quentin  ;  length,  58  m\ 
The  Somme  Canal  connects  the  last  mentioned  with  the  Channel,  passing  by  Ham,  Peroi 
and  Amiens,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  terminating  at  St.  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of 
river. 

3.  TowM.     Parie^  the  capital  of  France,  and  the  second  city  of  Europe,  in  point  of  pop* 
ulation,  stands  upon  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  having  a  circuit  of  about  15  miles,  and  containing 

a  million  inhabitants.     It  is  upwards  of  200  miles, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  by  the  course  of  die 
river,  though  but  112  miles  from  Havre,  at  its 
mouth,  by  the  post  roads.     The  environs  do  miC 
present  the  same  variety  of  gardens,  partes^  and 
villas,  as  those  of  London,  nor  is  the  streadff^ 
life  in  the  great  streets,  the  crowd  of  caniiqp^ 
horsemen,  wagons,  and  foot  passengers,  so 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oritish  capital, 
it  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  W4 
the  sciences,  arts,  and  politeness.     It  is 
by  a  wall  17  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  more 
built  and  inhabited  than  London.     Surveyed 
a  central  point,  it  presents  a  form  nearly  circular, 
with  the  river  flowing  through  it.     In  the  river  are 
3  small  islands,  one  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  called  PariHij  and  from  them  the  city,  which 
gradually  grew  up  around  their  cottages  of  clay  and  straw,  received  its  name.     By  the  Romans, 
•It  was  called  Lutetia^  and  the  Emperor  Julian  made  it  his  residence.     Clovis  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court ;  it  was  enlarged  by  many  of  the  French  Kings,  and  Napoleon  added  those  vast 
improvements  and  embellishments  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  every  visiter.* 

The  eastern  part  is  the  most  ancient,  and  most  irregularly  built ;  here  the  streets  are  narrow 


Paris, 


*  Paris  is  under  eternal  obligations  to  Bonumrte ;  he  did 
more  for  it  than  even  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He  combined, 
in  a  greater  degree,  the  useful  with  the  magnificent.  Des- 
potic as  he  was,  he  saw  that  the  mass  of  people  consti- 
tnted  a  power  which  must  not  be  dazzled  merely,  as  in  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  conciliated  and  served. 
His  designs  are  said  to  have  been  essentially  his  own.  It 
■eems  most  probable,  that  they  could  have  been  conceived 
only  by  the  same  mind  which  had  the  force,  energy,  and 
resource  to  execute  them.  He  freed  the  bridges  and 
banks  ofsLhe  Seine  from  the  embarrassment  and  deformity 
of  the  ole  houses,  by  which  they  were  still  crowded ; 
built  maffn^cent  quays  and  wharves,  and  erected  four 
bridges  of  remarkable  beauty,  as  monuments  of  art ;  be- 
fore the  Garden  ot  Plants,  from  the  lie  St.  Louis  to  the 
lie  de  la  Cit< ;  from  the  Louvre  to  the  palace  of  tlie  In- 
stitute ;  from  the  Quai  de  Chaillot  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
He  not  only  conceived  (for  even  the  conception  was  a 
freat  merit)  but  had  nearly  executed,  at  his  fall,  the  Ca- 
nal de  r  Ourcq,  a  gigantic  public  work,  commencing  at  the 
river  of  that  name,  reccfiving  tributary  streams,  communi- 
•ating  with  other  canals  V^r  the  convenience  and  transp«  rt 


of  inland  commerce,  and  conducted  over  a 
leagues,  to  the  plain  of  La  Villette,  83  feet  above  i 
of  the  Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  w 
capital.  He  distributed  the  public  supply  of  ^ 
new  and  abundant  fountains,  of  which  some  are  ] 
specimens  of  architecture.  The  people,  not  no 
Paris,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  indebted  to 
the  spacious  markets,  so  commodiously  arranged  | 
sale  of  everj  kind  of  produce ;  for  public  ston  * 
cially  the  wme  stores,  which  surprise,  by  their  ^ 
the  happy  ingenuity  of  their  distribution,  n 
architectural  grandeur.  He  erected,  near  the  berriets, 
5  abattoirs  or  slaughter-houses,  and  thus  relieved  the  cl^ 
from  the  inconvenient  and  dsingeroos  oresence  of  hei^ 
of  cattle,  the  revolting  spectacle  of  blooa,  and  the  noxioon 
miasmata  of  butchery  and  tallow  melting.  He  clenre«l  tlia 
Place  da  Carousel,  between  the  Lonvre  and  the  ToifefMi^ 
of  its  obstruction  and  nuisances ;  adorned  it  with  a  tri<» 
umphal  arch,  and  filled  its  Gallery  with  sculptaree  maad 
paintings ;  he  built  a  second  gallery  from  the  adjaoeiat  aa^ 
gle,  so  as  to  complete  the  souare  of  the  vast  area  oC^tha 
Garouaal,  and  the  junction  or  the  Louvre  with  the 
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Aid  crooked.  The  western  part  is  modern  and  well  built.  Tbe  Boulevards  constitute  a  wide 
idl,  with  four  rows  of  trees  pa&sing  in  an  irregular  course  around  tbe  central  part  of  tbe  city  ; 
diey  occupy  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Paris,  rendered  useless  by  tbe  growing  up  of  the 
city  around  them  and  are  two  miles  in  extent.  There  is  nothing  in  Paris  more  striking  than 
the  Boulevards.  Tbe  exterior  Boulevard  is  a  broad  street  on  tbe  outer  side  of  the  wall 
wbicb  encircles  the  city.  But  a  small  portion  of  this  is  built  upon.  The  Boulevard  mostfre- 
qaefldy  mentioned,  is  m  the  midst  of  the  city.  Different  parts  of  this  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Italian  opera,  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  liveliness  of  the  Italian  Bou- 
levard at  night.  Multitudes  of  gayly/iressed  people  are  sauntering  through  it,  while  parties  of 
tx)di  sexes  are  sitting  beneath  the  trees,  sipping  coffee,  lemonade,  and  liqueurs.  The  air  is 
filled  with  music,  and  the  magnificent  buildings  on  either  side  are  lighted  as  if  for  an  illumina- 
tion. In  any  other  city,  a  scene  like  this  would  have  something  of  bustle  in  it,  but  the  Pa- 
risians live  in  public,  and  while  they  are  always  cheerful,  they  have  seldom  a  busy  air.  They 
lass  to  and  fro,  as  if  contented  and  happy,  and  manifest  little  excitement,  except  by  their  ani 
mated  conversation.     To  an  American,  this  place  wears  the  aspect  of  enchantment. 

Tbe  Champ  de  Mars  is  an  oblong  park  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  extending  from  tbe 
Military  School  to  the  river  ;  it  is  the  spot  commonly  appropriated  to  the  reviews  of  troops 
...       -  and  great   public   festivities.  •  The 

gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  to  the  west 
of  the  palace,  are  elegantly  laid  out 
with  graveled  walks,  terraces,  plots 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  groves  of  trees, 
and    basins  of  water,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  statues  in  bronze  and 
marble.      These  are    the    favorite 
walks  of  the  Parisians,  and  on  Sun- 
days, they  resort  hither  in  crowds. 
The   Luxurabourg   gardens,  in  the 
southerly  part  of  the  city,  also  af- 
ford beautiful  walks.     The  Champs 
Elysees  form   a  spacious  common 
in  the  western  part,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  city  in  this  quarter  is  one  of 
the   finest    avenues  in   the   world. 
Walks  are  laid  out  in  various  parts 
of  these  fields,  and  superb  national 
fetes  are  given  here,  on  which  oc- 
casions the  trees  are  brilliantly  il- 
luminated.     The    subjoined    cut 
represents  tbe  appearance  of  this 
spot  in  winter.     The  finest  square 
in  Paris  is  the  Place  Vendome,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  a  col- 
umn   erected     by    Napoleon,    in 
commemoration  of  the  Austerlits 
campaign  ;  it  is  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs   in   bronze,  made  from  the 
cannon   taken    in    the    campaign. 
The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  beau- 
tified with   noble  quays,  and  the 
stream  is  crossed  by  16  bridges, 
12  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  2  of 
iron.     On  tbe  Pont  Neuf  stands 
itqtiestrian  statue  of  Henry  the  Foyrth*  in  bronze^  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city. 
AffmiW  one  of  Louis  the  Fourteeaih  occupica  a  small  area,  called  the   Place  des  Victoirea. 

^  "Hte  Gnrdeti  of  the  TuileTii*!  owes  much  of  it«  ttrng-     dome  ;  the  opposite  view  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputieib 
^-  :o  Lh«  noble  Tjsu  whieh  he  opened  by  the  Rue     with  itii  noble  porlioo ;  and  the  anfinuhed, but  grand  in 
to  ihe  triumphal  colttmn  ia  tbe   l^face  Ven*     umphal  aieh  of  Neoilly. 
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A  8esH§  in  P»ii» 


Notrt  Dame. 


The  Exchange  at  Paris, 


A  great  number  of  elegant  fountains  adoin^ 
and  purify  the   streets  and  markets, 
immense  fountain,  in  the  shape  of  an  el 
phant,  in  bronze,  was  begun  by  Napolc 
on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Bastile, 
still  remams  unfinished. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  noU^ 
gothic  edifice,  390  feet  in  length,  with  tow- 
ers 204  feet  high.  It  was  200  years  f^ 
building,  and  was  finished  about  the  year 
1200.  It  stands  in  the  most  ancient  part 
of  Paris,  on  the  island  in  the  Seine,  called 
la  cite.  The  church  of  St.  Genevieve^ 
now  called  the  Pantheon,  and  is  des 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  ashes  of  celebr 
men  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  ||p 
em  style.  The  Hospital  of  Invalids  Hi 
immense  building,  designed  for  the  resideo 
disabled  soldiers.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  s| 
did  gilt  dome,  which  alone  was  30  year 
building,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  ~ 
pieces  of  French  architecture. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  the  noblest  o€ 
tion  of  interesting  objects  in  Natural  Histi 
that  has  ever  been  formed.  The  public  but 
ings  in  Paris,  which  deserve  notice  for  their  sise 
and  magnificence,  are  too  numerous  even  to  be 
mentioned  here.  In  this -respect,  Pa i Is  is  far 
above  London.  The  Tuileries  form  an  escten* 
sive  and  somewhat  irregular  pile,  nearly  otie 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  front,  which  has  a  noble  effect- 
The  Louvre  is  a  model  of  symmetry,  and  is 
thought  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  perfee* 
tion  of  any  modern  building.     It  con  La  ins  I  ,O0O 

Eaintings,  1,500  statues,  and  20,000  drawing^, 
[ere  the  whole  population  of  Paris  ate  admuted 
on  Sundays,  and  it  is  thought,  thai  the  ri^Soed 
and  polished  manners  of  the  Paris! on 5  are  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  familiar  conicniplaCion 
of  these  masterpieces  of  art.  The  FaJarts  of 
the  Luxembourg  is  chaste  and  elegant,  bm  Jess 
striking  than  the  Tuileries.  Tlie 
Palais  Royal,  in  the  busies!  part  of  tJie 
city,  is  an  immense  quadrnn^le,  sur- 
rounding an  open  garden  or  court,  and 
constitutes  a  grand  assemblage  of  shops, 
galleries,  coffee-houses,  and  salooDs, 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  that  astOQ- 
ishes  a  stranger,  In  these  brilliaiBt 
purlieus,  the  visiter  will  find,  com- 
bined with  the  utmost  elegance  and 
taste,  whatever  man  has  been  able  to 
invent  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  lux- 
ury and  pleasure.  Here  fashion  has 
established  her  empire,  and  here  she 
reigns  over  Paris,  France,and  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Here  are  crowded 
together,  merchandise  of  every  kind. 
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fft  richest  sioflEs,  the  roost  precious  trinkets,  and  every  production  bf  the  irts.  A  gefieril 
iMoiicatioo  of  pleasure  may  be  said  to  prevail  in  this  enclosure  of  luxuries,  wbicli  is  the  con- 
sunt  resort  of  strangers  always  flocking  to  Paris.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  focus  of  wealth, 
business,  idleness,  festivity,  literature,  the  arts,  and  of  every  species  of  industry,  talent,  and 
dissipation.  The  world  has  nothing  elsewhere,  like  it.  The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  the 
bsMbomest  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  libraries  of  Paris  are  very  large,  and  formed  upon  the  most  liberal  principles.  Most 
of  them  are  public,  and  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  rich  and  poor.  The  Royal  Library  con- 
tiifis  above  600,000  volumes,  besides  80,000  manuscripts,  100,000  medals,  many  hundreds 

of  thousands  of  tracts,  and  1,000,000 
^  engravings.      This  library  is  crowded 

constantly  by  persons  of  all  classes,  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  other  libra^^ 
ries  have  from  150,000  volumes  down«> 
ward. 

There  are  about  30  theatres,  large 
and  small,  in  Paris.  All  the  theatres 
in  France  pay  a  tenth  part  of  their  re« 
ceipts  to  the  poor.  The  houses  m  the 
older  parts  of  Paris  are  very  high.  The 
streets  are  generally  without  side-waHcS) 
and  some  are  paved  with  flat  stones. 
AH  those  parts  without  the  Boulevards 
are  called  fauxb^iirgf.  The  gates  of  this 
city  are  denominated  barriers^  and  here 
passengers  must  exhibit  th^ir  passports, 
and  merchandise  pay  a  dutyi  on  eifler- 
ing  the  citv.* 

The  most  famous  of  the  ceme- 
teries, is  that  called  Pere  La  Chaise 
(Father  La  Chaise),  from  the  naitfe 
of  a  priest,  to  wliom  the  'ground 
formerly  belonged.  It  is  prettity 
laid  out,  with  shaded  walks,  adorn- 
ed with  flowers,  and  contains  many 
handsome  monuments. 

The  manufactures  of  Paris  are 
various  and  extensive.  The  book 
trade  and  printing  business  exceed 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
The  shawls,  clocks,  and  watches, 
jewelry,  gloves,  furniture,  and  in- 
numerable articles  of  luxury,  fash- 
ion, ornament,  and  use,  which  are 
made  here,  occupy  great  numbefcv 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  catacombs 
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ezporti,  annually,  objecU  of  indostry  to    Uie 

t  of  47,OU0,0U0  franca ;  of  which,  14,000,000  are  in 

vb,  and  6/)00/)00  in  jewelry.    There  are.  in  Uie  city, 

MO  waiehmakers,  who  employ  2,0G6  workmen,  and  man- 

ifretiire    annnalU  80,000    gold  watchea,     15,000    silver 

vatehea,  and   15,000  clocks,  valned  at  I9,7ii5,000  frfinea. 

There  are  10.053  vebiclea  for  the  interior  service  of  Paris, 

tmi  733  for  the  eztenor ;  500  water  carriages,  drawn  by 

korsps,  and    1,^)00  drawn   by  men;   484   diligences;  24!) 

maaSk  aiacres.  and  500  cabriolets  for  the  exterior  ;  making 

12^9  Tchielea  of  every  deacripUon.  Among  the  aUangers 

«ka  vi«ii  the  city«  the  English  are  the  moat  numerous ;  in 

ttB,  there  were  2U,184  Cng;lish  at  Paria. 

Aa  eighth  part  of  the  paving  of  Paris  is  renewed  anno- 
0ij.  Tho  stieels,  bridfea,  and  aquarea  aie  lighted  bv 
l»3  hateriw.  which  consume  annually  608,397  pounds 


of  oil.  The  ordinary  watering  and  cleaning  of  theatreeta 
18  done  by  the  inhabitants.  In  an  average  year,  there  are 
consumed,  in  Pkria,  71,800/)00  bottles  of  wine;  650,154 
gallons  of  cider;  2,034^263  gallons  of  beer;  359;298  gal 
Ions  of  vinegar ;  71 ,750  bullocks ;  8,500  cows ;  76^00 
calves;  3.'^,650  sheep;  70,500  hogs;  931,000  pigeons; 
174,000  ducks;  1,2^,(KM)  chickens;  251,000  capons; 
549,000  turkeys;  328,000  geese;  131,000  partridges; 
177,f)(J0  rabbits ;  29,000  harea ;  butter  and  eggs  to  the  value 
of  10,348,800  francs;  oysters,  599,400  francs;  sea-fish, 
3,4 1 7,fi00  francs ;  fresh-water  fish,  333,400  francs.  There 
are  3,500  coffee  houses  in  Paris.  The  receipU  of  the  the- 
atres, balls,  gardens,  and  public  spectaclea,  amount  annn- 
ally  to  6,500,000  firanca.  Thus  the  public  aniosements 
of  the  capiul  pay  annually  to  the  poor  a  stun  Cfoal  to 
120,250  dollara  of  American  money 


na 
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•f  Pans  are  a  remarkable  aeries  of  8u1>tenraneao  ^dleries  and  caTeros,  ezteDiling  se?eral  nutjjpgji 
under  the  city.  They  were  origioaUy  quarries,  from  which  the  materials  for  the  edifices  of  tS^ 
city  were  obtained  ;  but  about  50  years  ago,  the  bones  of  ten  generations  were  collected,  firoQi. 
tbe  different  churches  and  burying-grounds  of  the  capital,  into  these  caverns,  and  the  remaiop 
of  from  4  to  6  millions  of  human  beings  are  here  arranged  along  the  walls.  In  this  subtenr^ 
nean  city  of  the  dead,  you  find  mausoleums,  altars,  candelabras,  &c.,  constructed  of  bonesi. 
with  festoons  of  skulls  and  thigh-bones,  interspersed  with  numerous  inscriptions. 

There  are  several  places  of  historical  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  which  deserve 
notice.  9^  Denis^  with  9,680  inhabitants,  contains  a  celebrated  abbey,  in  the  church  of  whicl| 
kave  been  deposited  the  remains  of  the  long  line  of  French  kings.  Fincennesj  with  5,000  id 
habitants,  a  village  of  great  antiquity,  was  long  tlie  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  con* 
tains  a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park.  JV*ettt//y,  with  3,000  inhabitants,  is  remarkable  for  i|m 
Biagaificent  bridge  over  the  Seine,  its  superb  gardens,  and  delightful  views.  At  Boulogne^ 
with  5,400  inhabitants,  near  the  wood  or  park  of  the  same  name,  is  a  favorite  promenade,  calleq 
Longchamps. 

Saint  Cloudy  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  Seine,  is'celebrated  for  its  beautiful  prospects^ 
and  the  splendid  gardens  and  park  attached  to  the  royal  palace  here.  It  was  tbe  favorite  rest* 
dence  of  Napoleon,  whence  the  imperial  court  was  called  the  court  of  St.  Cloud.  Sevres  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  porcelain,  tersaillesy  about  ten  miles  west  of  Paris,  was,  for  upwarda 
of  a  hundred  years,  the  residence  of  the  French  court ;  and  its  sumptuous  palace,  park,  aoa 
gardens,  dbplay  all  the  splendors  of  art.  Statues,  temples,  pavilions,  sheets  of  water,  cascadesb 
and  fountains,  enchant  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  the  splendid  saloons  are  decorated  wid| 
paintings,  gilded  and  marble  columns,  &c.  There  are  also  several  other  remarkable  edifices  ||t 
Versailles,  which  now  contains  38,500  inhabitants. 

St.  Germain^en-Laytj  about  tbf 
same  distance  to  the  northwest  of 
Paris,  with  10,600  inhRbhants,  js 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest  of  Laye,  the  largesr 
in  France.  Here  is  an  ancient 
palace,  or  hunting  castle »  of  tbe 
French  kings.  Rambottillet^  25 
miles  southwest  of  Paris,  has  a  roy- 
al chateau,  with  a  fine  pnrk^  and  a 
large  forest  attached  to  it.  Here, 
also,  is  the  royal  farm,  the  dairy  of 
which  is  entirely  of  white  marble. 
Population,  3,150.  At  Fontaine- 
bleauy  30  miles  south  of  Paris^ 
stands  a  royal  chateau,  in  a  pictu- 
resque situation,  in  the  centre  «^ 
tbe  forest  of  Fontainebleau.    It  has 
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been  tbe  scene  of  many  important  events.     Population,  8,000. 

Lycniy  the  second  city  of  France,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  penpledl 
district^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone.  Twenty  quays,  some  of  which  aris 
adorned  with  handsome  buildings,  and  planted  with  trees,  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  10 
bridges  pass  them  in  diflierent  directions.  Among  the  56  public  places,  or  squares,  that  of 
Bellecour  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe  ;  and  the  hotel  de  vilie,  or  city  hall,  has  no 
superior,  except  that  of  Amsterdam.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Lyons  are  exteoh 
sive,  and  numerous  and  extensive  docks  and  warehouses  facilitate  tbe  commercial  operations  of 
the  city.  The  most  important  article  of  manufacture  is  silk,  which  is  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and 
imported  in  great  quantities  from  Italy  and  other  parts  of  France.  The  silks  of  Lyons  ase 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  firmness.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  silk  and 
woolen  stufifs,  paper  hangings,  artificial  flowers,  jewelry,  &c.,  also  employs  many  laborers. 
Population  of  the  city,  200,700.  There  are  here  numerous  hospitals  and  churches,  several 
learned  societies,  and  institutions  for  education,  among  which  is  a  royal  college,  a  fine  pubGo 
library  of  90,000  volumes^  &c. 

St.  JBlieiine,  an  active  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  is  connected  with  Lyons  by  a  rail. 
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litf,  wUeh  extends  from  L70M  to  Andresieaz  on  die  Loire,  36  miles.  Tlie  maiiafactares 
oTSt.  Eiienne,  and  its  vicinitj,  are  arms,  jewelry,  silk  and' cotton  stuffs,  &c.  Population. of 
(be  town  and  adjacent  country,  50,000.  To  the  southeast  of  Lyons,  is  Grenoib,  upon  the 
bere,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  gloves 
■mI  Kqtieurs.  It  has  several  important  literanr  establishments,  and  is  interestiog  in  Mstory,  as 
the  fbnner  capital  of  Dauphiny ;  in  its  neighborhood  is  a  celebrated  Carthusian  monastery, 
called  the  Great  Chartreuse. 

JMsrteitbs,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  France,  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  Lion's 
pM^  with  a  spacious  harbor.  The  new  city  is  haudsomely  built,  with  wide,  straight  streets^ 
and  many  fine  promenades  and  public  squares.  The  old  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow 
rtreets  and  mean  houses.  The  lazaretto,  or  quarantine  hospital,  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  Ei»* 
rope ;  and  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  numerous  hospitals,  the  21  churchesi 
fee.)  are  among  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  extensive  quays  are  crowded  with  meichaols 
ami  mariners  from  aU  parts  of  the  world.  The  manufactures  are  also  extensive.  Marseilles 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France,  having  been  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  2,40t 
years  ^o.     Popdatioo,  160,300. 

'  The  other  principal  cities  in  this  quarter,  are  TauUm,  with  38,500  inhabitants,  remarkable  fet 
ib  commerce,  its  excellent  port,  arsenals,  docks,  &c.  ;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  French  navy  in  the  south  of  France  ;*«dur,  with  22,600  inhabitants,  lying  to  tbi 
aortfa  of  Marseilles,  once  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Provence,  whose  court  was  the  most 
rafined  and  splendid  in  Europe,  and  still  distinguished  for  its  literary  institutions  ;  tiSr/es,  with 
SK>,€00  inhabitants,  interesting  for  its  antiquities,  and  once  the  capital  of  an  independent  king* 
Aom  ;  and  Jhignan,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Popes,  and 
aow  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  ;  near  Avignon,  is  the  little  village  of  Fauchite,  celebrated 
^  the  muse  of  Petrarch. 

To  the  west  of  Marseilles,  is  Montpellier^  with  36,000  inhabitants,  a  flourishing  commercid 
and  manufacturing  town,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  elegance  of  some  of  its 
pAIie  edifices,  its  delightful  public  walk,  esteemed  the  finest  in  Europe,  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
and  its  famous  university.  J^TimeSy  to  the  north  of  Montpellier,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
.  stiU  ODntains  many  relics  of  its  ancient  magnificence  ;  it  has  41,300  inhabitants,  who  are 
_  _      in  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  operations. 

Mirdeanx^  or  Bourdeanx,  is  situated  upon  the  Garonne,  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
IS  navigable  to  thb  place  by  the  largest  ships,  and  forms,  at  Bordeaux,  a  spacious  harbor,  which 
»  connected,  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  with  the  Mediterranean.  Bordeaux  is  one  of  the 
hrndsomest,  and  most  flourishing  and  commercial  cities  of  France,  and  contains  120^000  in- 
In  the  new  part  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  there  are 
delightful  promenades,  beautiful  squares,  and  splendid  edifices.  The  manufactures  are 
me,  comprising  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  vinegar  works,  &c.  Ship-building  and  the 
fishery  are  also  carried  on  largely,  and  Bordeaux  is  the  great  wine  and  brandy  mart  of 
Ae  souffa  and  west  of  France.  Its  literary  institutions  are  also  numerous  and  important,  and 
kspnbfic  library  contains  110,000  volumes. 

Bayonne,  on  the  Adour,  a  pretty  town,  with  1 5,000  inhabitants,  a  good  harbor,  and  an  active 
eommerce,  —  and  Rochelle,  a  commercial  and  strongly  fortified  town,  with  about  the  same  nuoH 
%er  of  inhabitants,  are  both  places  of  historical  interest. 

.  ./VSiiiles,  on  the  Loire,  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  flour* 
Idling  commercial  cities  of  France,  with  a  population  of  87,200  souls.  Its  manufactures  ate 
extensive  and  increasing,  and  the  fisheries  are  actively  prosecuted  by  the  inhabitants.  Nantes 
h  rery  pleasantly  situated,  and  handsomely  built,  and  contains  many  elegant  squares  and  public 
efifices.  It  IS  famous  m  history,  from  its  giving  name  to  the  edict  issued  here,  in  1596,  b^ 
Henry  the  Fourth,  granting  to  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
id^on  ;  this  edict  was  revoked  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  nearly  a  century  later.  Above 
Hantes,  00  the  Loire,  are  Jlngiers^  with  32,750  inhabitants  ;  Tours,  with  23,250  inhabitants  ; 
mti  Orleans,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  cities  of  some  note  in  history,  and  which,  at  present, 
camain  some  literary  institutions,  and  have  considerable  manufactures. 

Jtauai,  upon  the  Seine,  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  manufacturing 
Alrict,  and  has,  itself,  extensive  manufactures  and  a  brisk  trade.  It  was  formerly  the  capitd 
of  Normandy,  and  is  meanly  built,  although  it  contains  some  remarkable  edifices.  ^  The  neigb- 
toAood  is  filled  with  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  and  viUages.  Principal  articles  of  man- 
s«  cotton^  linen,  and  woolen  goods.     Population  of  Roueui  100,000, 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  stands  Ha»r$,  with  34,000  inhabitants,  which  may  be  consideral* 
tlw  port  of  Paris  and  Rouen.     It  has  constant  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  If 
■Mans  of  regular  packet  ships,  and  the  Seine  is  navigated  by  numerous  steam  vessels,  some  of 
which  ran  up  to  Paris.  ";> 

LUhj  or  LUb^  situated  in  a  rich  and  highly  cukivated  plain,  upon  the  river  Deule,  is  one  ^ 
the  best  buib  cities  in  France.  Its  neat  and  spacious  streets,  its  formidable  fortifications,  ijp 
fine  citadel,  the  master*piece  of  the  celebrated  French  engineer,  Vauban,  its  canals,  and  W 
numerous  public  edifices,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  extensive  trade  and  manuiac" 
tares  rank  it  among  the  most  flourishing  French  cities.  Population,  80,000  ;  the  immediate 
■eighborbood,  to  the  distance  of  30  miles,  is  the  most  populous  district  in  France. 

Upon  the  Channel  to  the  north  are  Dwtleirky  a  place  of  historical  interest,  with  a  good  faaitw 
and  a  flourishing  commerce,  25,000  inhabitants  ;  Calais^  10,500  inhabitants,  remarkable  as  the 
nearest  point  of  approach  between  England  and  France,  being  but  two  and  a  half  hours'  sd 
from  Dover  ;  and  Btmhgne^  with  21,000  inhabitants,  a  strongly  fortified  town,  and  celebrated 
bathing*place. 

Jirras^  with  23,400  inhabitants,  a  pretty  and  flourishing  town,  noted  for  its  citadel ;  (W 
trajfy  17,700  inhabitants,  upon  the  Scheldt,  the  see  of  a  bishopric  once  occupied  by  tbe  illuf- 
trioos  Fenelon  ;  and  ^miensj  45,000  inhabitants,  once  the  capital  of  Picardy,  are  amoog  tie 
most  remarkable  places  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

Caen^  upon  the  Ome,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  learned 
mstitutions,  and  its  extensive  commerce  ;  Cherbourg,  18,500,  one  of  tbe  principal  stations  of 
the  French  Navy,  and  remarkable  for  its  vast  docks,  and  its  magnificent  breakwater,  extending 
m>wards  of  two  miles  into  the  sea  ;  Rennes,  upon  tbe  Vilaine,  formerly  tbe  capital  of  Brittaoj, 
with  flourishing  manufactures,  and  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  communicating  with  the  Chim- 
nel  at  St.  Male,  by  a  canal,  and  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  the  navigable  river  upon  which  it 
stands  ;  and  Brest,  upon  the  western  coast  of  France,  the  principal  French  naval  station,  with 
a  fine  harbor,  splendid  quays,  and  extensive  docks,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  the  chief  phees 
of  interest  in  northern  France,  not  previously  mentioned. 

ToHbwe  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Garonne,  at  the  termination  of  the  Languedoc  Ca- 
nal. It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  once  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Visigothic  kingdom,  and  kfterwards 
of  Languedoc.  Its  manufactures  are  flourishing,  and  it  contains  several  important  literary  es* 
tablishments.  Population,  60,000.  To  the  north  are  MontaiAan,  25,000  inhabitants,  and 
IdmogeSy  27,000,  and,  to  the  northeast,  Clermontj  28,250,  places  important  for  their  ipopdff 
don,  manufactures,  and  literary  institutions. 

There  are  several  cities  in  the  east  of  France,  which  deserve  notice.  Strasbourg,  widi  50,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  handsomely  built  and  strongly  fortified  city,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  plam 
upon  tbe  111,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  Alsace,  and  tbe 
language  and  customs  are  chiefly  German.  Its  trade  and  commerce  are  extensive,  and  its  lit-  . 
erary  establishments  numerous  and  respectable.  A  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine,  coDoeMf. 
it  with  tbe  German  territory.  The  Cathedral  or  Minster  of  Strasbourg  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe  ;  the  tower,  in  particular,  is  a  master-piece  of 
architecture,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  height,  which  is  474  feet.  Its  clock  is  also  a  curioffl 
piece  of  mechanism,  indicating  the  motions  of  the  planets,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the  da^. 

Besanfon,  formerly  capital  of  Franche  Compte,  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  oldest  cities  of 
France.     Its  manufactures,  particularly  of  clocks  and  watches,  are  extensive,  and  it  contains 
several  literary  itistltutions  of  note.     The  canal  of  Monsieur  passes  by  Besan<;on,  and  renders 
it  tbe  depot  of  the  trade  between  the  towns  of  Switzerland  and  the  north  of  France,  and  those  . 
of  the  south.     Population,  29,200. 

Dijon,  formerly  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  hand- 
somely built,  with  spacious  streets  and  elegant  houses.     Population,  25,550. 

Troyes,  with  23-,750  inhabitants,  star>'!«  upon  the  Seine  ;  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  ex- 
tensive. To  the  north  is  Rheims,  distinguished  for  its  noble  cathedral,  in  which  the  French 
kings  have  hitherto  been  consecrated,  until  f^-e  late  revolution  ;  in  this  ceremony,  a  vial  was 
used,  called  the  sacred  ampulla,  said  to  have  -yen  brought  down  from  heaven  by  a  dove.  The 
wine  cellars  of  Rheims,  excavated  in  limestone  rock,  and  in  which  are  preserved  the  fine  wines 
of  the  district,  destined  for  exportation,  are  also  a  curiosity.     Population,  36,000. 

Metz,  with  44,400  inhabitants,  upon  the  Moselle,  and  Mmcy,  with  30,000,  upon  tbe  Meurtbe, 
are  important  towns  in  the  ancijent  province  of  Lorraine.     The  former  is  remarkable  for  its 
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ipif  mktuy  works,  and  its  maDafaotures  are  considenMe.     The  latter  is  distiiigakjied  for 
i|i«pteDdid  buildmgs  and  its  beautiful  promenades. 

iA.  J^prieuUure,  Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  France  are  agricultural,  and  a  much 
mter  proportion  of  the  cultivators  are  proprietors  than  in  most  other  European  coimtries. 
The  agricultural  products  of  ihe  northern  part  of  the  country  are  com,  pulse,  and  potatoes ; 
of  the  southern,  corn,  grapes,  mulberries,  and  olives.  Beside  the  common  grains  of  Europe, 
,  lye,  oats,  and  binrlej,  maize  is  abo  extensively  cultivated.     The  horses  and  cows  are 


^?si.mii. 


I 


tUbk 


Sainfoin, 


Common  Wheat.  Spring  Wheat 

fed  chiefly  on  clover,  lucern,  sain- 
foin, and  other  artificial  grasses^  of 
which  no  greater  quantity  is  raised 
than  13  absolutely  necessary.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  little  attended 
to,  and  fallows  still  bold  a  place  in 
French  husbandry,  which  is  there- 
fore proportionately  less  productive 
than  the  English.  The  French  are, 
however,  the  best  wine-makers  in 
the  world  ;  the  principal  varieties 
of  the  French  wines  are  those  of 
Champagne  and  Burgundy ;  the  Mo- 
selle and  Rhenish  wines,  so  called 
from  the  rivers  upon  whose  banks 
they  are  produced  ;  the  hermitage  of 
Dauphiny  ;  and  the  clarets  oi  the 
neighborhood  of  Bordeaux. 


Table  of  Cultivated  Laniy  and  Jlgricultural  Products, 

«      Rye, 

**       BiuHn  or  mixed 

com,  10,400,000 

•*      Maize,  2.160,000 


56,810,000  acres. 
20,600,000  quarter!. 
18,700,000        « 


2,900,000  qasHciB. 

11.000,000  «• 
6,900,000  « 
5,000,000  acres. 

924,000,000  irdloM 


Annoal  prodact  of  Buckwheat, 

**  ««  Oats, 

"  "  Potatoes, 

Land  occunied  by  yines, 
Produce  or  vineyards, 
N.  B.  A  quarter  is  eight  bashel. 

ft.  Commerce,  Much  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  is  transacted  by  foreign  vessels, 
Mdie  amount  of  shipping  ia  much  less  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  annual  value  of 
■jsrts  is  about  100,000,000  dollars,  consisting  chiefly  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  and 
*  auural  productions  for  food  ;  the  value  of  the  exports  is  a  little  less,  consisting  principally 
tf  anufactured  articles,  wines,  brandies,  &c.  The  coasting  trade  and  internal  commerce 
the  different  regions  of  tilis  rich  country,  are  extensive. 
6  ManufaetureM.     The  products  of  French  manufac;uring  industry  are  exceedingly  various 
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and  numerous,  and  they  combiDe  great  excallenoe  of  quaUljr  with  grcad  d^ance  of  -^ 
The  annual  value  is  abottt  300  million  dollars.     The  porcelain  of  Sevres,  Paris,  &c.,j 
silks  of  Lyons,  Nimes,  Avignon,  &c.  ;  the  woolens  of  Elbeauf,  Louviers,  Rbeims,  Araii 
tic.  ;  the  cotton  stuffs,  muslins,  gauzes,  tc,  of  Rouen,  St.  Quentin,  Tarare,  Paris,  C 
bray,  Valenciennes,  4c. ;  the  lace  of  Alen^on,  Caen,  Bayeux,  &c.  ;  the  shawls,  jew^ 
clocks,  and  watches,  musical  and  scientific  instruments,  of  Paris  ;  mirrors,  upestry,  cbem, 
products,  paper,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal  articles.     The  French  e^ 
particularly  in  dyeing,  and  their  goods  are  distinguished  for  firmness,  delicacy,  and  bril 
of  color.* 


Totd  .imaurU  of  Products  cf  French  Industry. 


$  10,000/ 
130,000^ 

90o,o(ie,c 


.    $1^,0 


PhMlocto  of  mineral  kingdonf         •        .  $20,000,000     Flai  and  Hemp      . 

Com  and  other  ffraiA  .        .  3^0,000,000     Domestic  Animals     .  • 

Wine  160,000,000     Manufactuies 

MeatdowB  140,000,000 

Fruits,  kitchen  vegetablea,  &c.      .  68,000,000  Total 

Forasls  ....  20,000,000 

7.  Colonies.  The  foreign  posMsrion  of  the  French  are  now  inconsiderable.  They  j 
America,  the  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  Martinique ;  Guadeloupe,  with  its  depende 
a  part  of  St.  Martin  and  Cayenne ;  in  Africa,  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers;  the  colony  of  T 
the  Isle  of  Goree,  and  some  factories;  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  tfa 
St.  Mary  near  Madagascar;  and  in  Asia,*Pondicberry,  Karikal,  Yanaon,  Chanderangore, ' 
and  some  factories. 

8.  Revenue  and  Ependiture.    The  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  i 
wood  from  the  public  forests,  customs,  fee,  but  for  several  years  past,  it  has  fallen  a  good  i 
short  of  the  expenditure. 


Budget  for  1838. 


RxTxirux. 
LandTkx  ... 

FoU  Tax,  assessed  Taxes 
Stamps  ... 

Patents 

Sale  of  public  domains,  wood,  &c. 
Customs  and  Excise 
Works  carried  on  by  goyernment 
Miseellaneoas 

Total 


$59,500,000 

17,(K)0,000 

41,200,000 

7,000,000 

8,000,000 

57,000,000 

26,000,000 

2,600,000 

211,300,000 


EXPSITDITUXS. 

Justice  and  Public  Worship 
Foreign  Aflbixs  ... 

Navy         .... 
Public  Instruction     .  •  « 

Finance  (sinking  fund,  interest  of  debt, 

of  eollecUng  revenue) 
Army         -  -  -  . 

Commerce  and  Public  Works 
Interior      .  .  .  - 

Chamber  of  Deputies 

Total 


3^00^  f 


1»,800,0(»  ^ 
44,eOO,WD* 
10^,l»lti 
15,000^  rf] 

212,636^  i^ 

9.  National  Debt.  This  amounted  in  1829  to  821  million  dollars,  but  was  increased^ 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  is  now  about  1,000  millions.  In  1797,  it  was  4,440,000,w| 
dollars.  Two  thirds  of  this  sum  were  annihilated  by  a  decree  of  the  revolutionary  govw 
ment,  and  subsequently  two  thirds  of  the  remainder.  The  public  funds  consist  of  bank  sbartt^ 
and  the  tiers  consolidiy  a  5  per  cent,  stock. 


*  Rouen  is  the  Manchester  of  France,  and  its  proximity 
to  Havre  de  Grace,  the  great  American  port,  frives  it  the 
same  advantage  in  point  of  situation,  that  Manchester 
dertyes  from  the  neighborhood  <>f  Liverpool.  The  cotton 
trade  of  Rouen  supports  from  56  to  60,000  persons.  The 
corduroy  and  velveteen  of  Troyes  are  well  suited  for  la- 
borers' clothinif.  Caen  produces  cambric' muslins,  equal 
to  those  of  Switzerland.  The  ({inj^hams  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  are  stout  and  well  d^ed  ;  and  Uie  printed  mushns 
of  Versailles  rival  those  of  England.  The  delicacy  and 
perfection  of  the  French  cambrics  have  long  been  onri- 
valed.  The  French  laces  are  made  both  of  silk  and  thread. 
The  point  lace  of  Alen^on  and  Argentan  has  long  enjojr- 
ed  a  great  name.  The  parchment  made  in  France  is 
esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.  In  clocks  and  watches  the 
Parisians  are  rivaling  the  Swiss.  The  manufacture  of 
surgical  and  mathematical  instrumAits,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
expensive  and  tasteful  toyi,  are  carried  to  high  perfection. 
The  porcelain  of  Sevres  has  a  great  reputation.  The 
glass  manufacture  of  St.  Gobin  retains  iu  high  preomi- 


nence  for  large  and  beautiful  mirrors. 


Tbecrystriarf 


ufactnries  in  and  about  Paris  are  very  numerosB.  ^JJT 
furniture  is  cheaper  than  English.  Dyeinff  is  cj'^'JIP 
largely  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  several  cloth  nw^ 
factories.  The  waters  of  the  Saone  are  exceUtmm 
scouring,  and  possess  a  soapy  auklity.  Thogg.  <»  ^ 
Rhone  are  pure  and  equally  fitted  for  dyeing.  |1^  "^ 
rior  excellence  of  the  French  cloth  as  ^^'^^}^'*^ 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  great  punty  of  ^°^.*|5| 
used  in  dyeing.  The  raw  cott-^-  -■*"-  '"  lP«nc* »"  '*^ 
amounted  to  &,993,2i0  pounds 


used  In  dyeing.  The  raw  cotton  spun  In  ^^^^SJgt^ 
amounted  to  (&,993;210  pounds.  The  wool  to  1<«.3W« 
pounds.    There  were  3,000  cashmere  •^■^Ij;.  *"ijinf 


woolen  shawls  exported  the  same  year.  *"^_r";iw 
the  silk  annually  worked  up  is  equal  to  26,640,000  iWg 
of  American  money ;  more  than  one  half  ^"f. ''^JJTJ 
rial  is  of  native  production.  The  China  «"**?'"ffl 
long  been  naturaliied  in  France,  and  the  '!^?^?,7^ 
crapes  now  rival  those  of  Uie  East,  so  long  ^^^^^Zm 
brilliance.and  purity.  Red  and  blue  emhroWreaj^ 
have  recently  been  larsfely  exported  to  Persia  and  loriij 


ntAifci:  m 

M  JImL  The  Bnk  of  Frmce  was  establithed  in  its  preseot  form  in  1801,  with  a  cap- 
#tf  90>000,000  franca.  lis  diWdeod  has  always  exceeded  5  per  cent.  Its  notes  are  not 
%kgi  teoder,  and  nearly  all  its  business  is  transacted  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  strictly  a 
|Me  instiiation,  and  the  chief  officer  is  appointed  by  the  government.  It  is  a  bank  of  dis- 
IMm,  deposit,  and  circulation,  but  none  of  its  notes  are  lower  than  500  francs.  Priyate 
Ijtkeis  b  France  do  not  issue  notes. 

•41.  Awng  and  JVbay.*  In  1838,  the  Budget  exhibited  the  number  of  troops  at  300,000 
aBa.  According  to  the  same  doctmient,  the  French  navy  consists  of  49  ships  of  the  line  ; 
ttfiiples  ;  SI  corvettes  ;  49  brigs ;  and  above  130  smaller  vessels,  including  31  steamboats. 
Tiiaa  is  a  royal  marine  college  at  Angouleroe,  a  marine  school  at  Brest,  and  several  schools 
afaarfption. 

St  Ptfmlatum.  According  to  the  official  estimates  for  1837,  the  total  population  of 
Fiwa,  including  Corsica,  was  33,600,000.  Two  thirds  of  this  number  are  engaged  in 
'^frieahure,  and  about  half  the  remaining  third  are  mechanics.  The  French  empire  in  1812, 
inrioas  to  the  Russian  campaign,  comprised  a  population  of  43,000,000.  France  has  en* 
iinif  recovered  from  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
mi  1MB  oever  so  populous  as  at  present.  It  contained  bv  the  census  of  1846,  35,400,000. 
[HS.  hhaUkmis^  Claaei^  &c.    The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the 

'  ^or  Craols,  the  Romans,  and  the  Franks,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter.    The  Bretons  who  are 
J  in  Lower  Brittany,  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  were  driven  from  England  by 

lolAglD  Saxons,  in  the  fifth  century.    After  a  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  they  are  still  distin- 
]  from  the  French  in  dress,  customs,  and  language.    The  German  inhabitants  of  France 

tin  part  Walloons,  and  live  for  the  most  part  in  Alsace,  and  a  part  of  Lorraine.     The 

qves  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Cantabrians,  and  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
I  ran»nder  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews  ;  Gypsies,  who  lead  a  settled  life  on  the  Rhine  and 
MoseDe,  sod  Savoyards  who  wander  over  the  coimtry.  The  French  are  a  well  formed  and 
letife  people.  In  complexion  they  are  not  so  clear  as  the  English,  and  jhey  are  less  robust 
is  frame ;  thoif  h  there  are  many  who  would  be  considered  corpulent  even  in  England.  In 
thsasolhefQ  provinces,  the  skin  is  darker,  and  the  eye  more  restless  and  brilliant. 

IBmUmj  peerage  in  France  is  abolished.     The  titles  of  nobility  are  princes,  dukes,  mar- 

iMa,  eooQts,  viscounts,  and  barons.     There  were  formerly  no  less  than  36,500  noble  fami* 

a,  tiioa^  of  these  only  4,120  were  of  the  ancient  nobility.  The  most  ancient  order  is  that 
if  &Jfi€liael,  founded  by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  conferred  on  distinguished  artists  and  sa- 
•W-  The  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  like  the  lasi,  limited  to  100  chevaliers,  and  it  includes 
Atlojral  fiunily  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  established  the  Order  of 
8t.  Louis,  as  a  reward  for  military  services.  Under  the  consulate,  the  Legion  d'Honneur 
^KiDitiioted,  and  the  members  were  both  military  and  civil.  At  the  Restoration  it  was 
Mpoised.  It  has  80  grand  crosses,  160  grand  officers,  400  commanders,  2,000  officers, 
Wm  unlimited  number  of  chevaliers.  There  are  three  schools  for  the  education  of  900  of 
^teriiters  of  the  members. 
y  14.  ureu.     France  has  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the  standard  from  which  there  is  no  ap« 

'» io  aD  matters  of  taste  or  fashion,  whether  as  regards  dress  or  cookery  ;  and  it  must  be 
' ,  that  the  French  have  earned  their  reputation  in  this  respect  by  the  unremitting  atten* 
iM  which  they  havo  bestowed  upon  these  subjects.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  indi* 
iWii,  fioiD  the  duchess  to  the  grisette,  there  is  a  universal,  and,  it  would  seem,  an  intuitive 

Et  eofHatterte,  which  in  no  way  displays  itself  more  forcibly  than  in  the  frequent  and 
arrangement  of  the  toilet.      The  ^^  Courrier  des  Dames,"  and  the  '^Journal  des 
"  have  carried  their  laws  through  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.     In  all  the  great 
iflhi,  whether  of  Europe  or  America,  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes  is  an  intended  imitation, 

I  Ftht  aouitun  ptrtj  ori^nated  the  military  conicrip-  of  Janoary,  1809,  the  French  army  consisted  of  900,000 

I  ^fc   Cwiiot,  the    lerolaUonary  minisler  at   war,  or-  infantry,  and  100,000  cavalry ,  wiUiout  inclading  auxil* 

ifMMm  1791  BO  leas  than  14  armies,  amoonting  to  iaries.     It  was  aflerwards  still  more  ao|fmented.     la 

'  JHf^w^p*    The  decree  of  conscription  was  declared  1812  and  1813,  France  called  out  hy  extraordinary  eon 

iH^MMit  kwof  the  repuhlio,  and  afterwards  of  the  scriptions  in  her  own  territories,  1,280,000  men;    and 

^BNttd  thb  enfioe  whether  wielded  by  a  Caraot  fVom other  eonntries 700,000,  making  a  tr>lal  of  1  ,{100,000. 

]^9l|olssa,  fike  the  let er  of  Aiehimedes,  for  a  time  In  the  beginning  of  1812,  when  Napoleon  had  reached 

Bpiaid  Ofvrturaed  Uie  Inlance  of  the  political  world,  the  pinnacle  of  bis  greatness,  he  had  a  standing  army  of 

^pnad  eooscription  after  the  incorporation  of  Bel-  l^l!00,00O  men,  a  force  greater  than  Rome  erer  j 

^Piji  Ihe  Italian  Stalea  with  the  empire,  averaged  in  the  aenith  of  her  power. 

W  Pt  to  laiO,  300,000  men.    By  the  ofScial  report 
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tliough  often  a  caricature,  of  Psrisim  costtinie  ;  and  now,  tiiat  tiMse  arbiters  of  fashion 
earried  their  arms  into  the  African  deserts,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Arab  maidens,  layinf; 
the  white  veil  with  its  tinkling  bells,  will  begin  to  sigh  for  U&uiei^  and  cashmeres,  ml  ( 
tilly  lace,  and  ehapeaux  dt  gaze  ar^epfcone.  It  is  certain,  that  an  innovation  has  already 
place  in  the  dress  of  the  Algerine  fair,  since  the  entry  of  the  French  heroes  into  their  ci 
and  that  upwards  of  60  ladies  were  persuaded  to  attend  a  ball  given  by  their  conquerors, 
the  novel  mcombrance  of  shoes  and  stockings. 

Every  event  of  importance,  sad  or  glorious^  a  war,  a  cevohition,  or  the  dowafidt  of  a  d; 
IS  immortalized  in  France  by  a  pat^  or  a  riband.     When  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Royal  was  burnt  down,  in  1781,  the  fire  of  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  and  in  which 
persons  perished,  the  Parisian  elegantes  displayed  dresses  of  a  flame  color,  entitled  ^*« 
iku  de  V  OperM  !  "     The  modistes  find  it  advantageous  to  give  a  singular  name  to  a  odi 
*^  CatUeur  giraffe  "  had  a  meaning  in  it ;    but  the  exact  ^^  eouleur  d^araignie  nudiUn^ 
crime,"  which  was  for  some  weeks  the  rage  in  Paris,  could  only  have  been  imagined  by  i 
fantastic  brain  of  a  French  modiste.     After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  surviving  victifliil 
eis  tyranny,  being  released  from  their  dungeons,  resolved  to  celebrate  the  tyrant's  death  aM 
uruly  French  fashion,  vie.  by  giving  a  ball.     No  one  could  be  admitted  who  could  not 
that  he  or  she  had  lost  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  late  massacres.     It  was  entitled  the  '*  i 
vkiimet,*^     The  rooms  were  hung  with  red  drapery,  and  the  dresses  were  cottiettrdei 
History  does  not  record,  that  any  steps  faltered  among  those  who  partook  of  this  strange 
tivity  ;  that  the  pas  de  bourries  were  perfcmned  with  less  grace  than  usual,  or  the  pat  de  a 
with  less  vivacity.     It  is  related,  that  two  ladies,  who  had  been  united  by  the  sentimental  bi 
of  female  friendship,  each  of  whom  had  believed  the  other  to  be  among  the  victims  (A 
guillotine,  and  who  had  both  obtained  their  tickets  of  admission  upon  this  unfounded  repl 
met  in  the  ball-room,  to  their  mutual  surprise.     They  rushed  into  each  other^  arms  ;  m 
the  director  observed,  that  they  bad  lost  their  right  to  remain,  and  they  were  requested  toai 
draw.     Their  joy  was  suddenly  checked.     ^*  It  is  charming  to  recover  one's  friend,"  saida 
of  the  ladies,  sighing  deeply  ;  ^^  but  —  it  is  sad  to  lose  so  excellent  a  balk"  >j 

Fashion,  in  France,  is  a  despot  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed.     For  each  season  therrf 
a  costume,  and  a  deviation  from  the  mode  is  looked  upon  as  the  violation  of  a  moral  (H 
Indeed,  a  sin  against  etiquette  is  more  severely  visited  than  a  sin  against  propriety.    If^ 
ofiender  is  a  foreigner,  a  civil  contempt  is  expressed  by  that  ineffable  shrug,  which  can  onlfl 
executed  by  a  French  shoulder.     Times  are  by  no  means  altered  since  the  days  of  Madi 
de  Oenlis,  when  a  devoted  lover  broke  off  his  engagement  with  a  lady,  from  making  the  i 
covery,  that  her  shawl,  which  he  had  firmly  and  fondly  believed  to  be  a  real  cashmere,  ^ 
peau  de  lapin.     When  the  peace,  that  followed  the  restoration  of  xhe  Bourbons,  permitted 
English  to  visit  Paris,  the  English  ladies,  in  their  short  waists  and  poke   bonnets,  excitedi 
much  consternation  as  the  appearance  of  a  tribe  of  South  Sea  Islanders,  in  their  skins,  wd 
have  caused  to  a  less  sensitive  nation.     Les  Angtaises  pour  rire  was  an  amusing  caricature 
English  dress  and  manners,  as  they  acted  upon  the  risible  nerves  of  the  French  nation  at  I 
period.     Upon  one  occasion,  when  crowds  had  assembled  according  to  custom,  to  see  Ixl 
the  Eighteenth  feed  in  public,  a  titter  suddenly  arose  among  the  well-bred  mob,  gradually 
creasing,  and  terminating  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  such  as  had  never  before  invaded  the  precil 
of  the  royal  ear.     The  cause  was  hastily  inquired  into,  and  a  suflScient  apology  for  mirtb  i 
discovered  in  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an  English  poke  bonnet. 

The  ladies  in  the  country,  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  follow  the  Paris  fashions,  and 
more  or  less  well-dressed,  according  to  their  facilities  of  communication  with  the  c*P' 
During  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  Madame  le  Roi,  the  couturiere  of  the  Empress  Maria  LoaJ 
presided  over  the  empire  of  taste.     But  long  waists  were  restored  with  the  Bourbons,  and 
poleon  and  Madame  le  Roi  fell  together.     Victorine  became  the  legitimate  sempstress, 
long  reigned  without  a  rival.     The  morning  dishabille  of  a  French  lady  is  the  perfection  of 

Jiuetry  or  of  slovenliness,  according  to  her  intention  of  being  visible  or  otherwise.  K 
ormer,  her  peignor^  or  white  muslin  dressing-gown,  is  arranged  with  scrupulous  neaii 
Her  morning  cap  is  simple,  but  becoming  ;  and,  down  to  the  points  of  her  red  slippers 
nicest  eye  can  discover  no  fault.  If  the  reverse,  there  is  more  ease  than  elegance  in  her 
let,  and  the  hour  of  promenade  in  the  Tuileries  finds  her  exhibiting  a  personification  of 
grub  transformed  into  a  butterfly.  Great  judgment  is  displayed  by  a  Parisian  lady  m 
choice  of  a  seat  in  these  gardens,  where  the  sun  shall  throw  a  becoming  shade  over  ber  cv\ 
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iMiihtt*    The  mme  legord  tor  her  complexion  iadtiefs  ber  to  fit  up  ber  boudoir  with  a 
eolor,  accordiug  as  she  is  a  blonde  or  a  bruoetie.     Ooe  supeilative  laerit  must  be 
to  tbe  Freocb  Jadies ;  tbeir  toilet  is  the  perfection  of  simplicity.      The  dre^s  of 
ler  American  lady  would  furnish  materials  for  that  of  balf  a  dos^n  moderate  French 

fcr  we  htTe  been  speaking  of  female  dress^     The  French  gentlemen,  instead  of  atr 

to  give  the  law  in  dress,  rather  affect  tl)e  Engliab  fashiona.     The  imitation,  however^ 

oaticature,  and  while  the  English  gentlemen  are  tbe  best  dressed  men  in  tbe  world,  the 

aie  almost  the  worst.     But  it  is  not  among  the  higher  classes  alone,  that  dress  is  con* 

aiaatter  eC  importance  in  France.    Every  station  has  its  peculiar  costume.     The  wife 

shopkeeper^  or  a  milliner's  girl,  wears  a  dress  equally  distinct  from  that  of  a  peasant  or  of 

y.    It  geoeraUy  (consists  of  a  chintz  or  stuff  gown,  a  colored  ^cAti,  black-silk  apron,  and 

ef  a  fiimd  form,  ornamented  with  lace  and  ribands.     A  bonnet  is  considered  as  the  exclu* 

IMJvikge  of  a  lady,  and  no  severity  of  weather  would  induce  a  Frenchwoman  to  depart 

tfab  rule.    The  peasants  in  the  different  departments  of  France  have  a  costume  peculiar 

Bselves.    Tbe  most  remarkable  variety  is  in  that  of  the  women  in  Upper  Normandy, 

tbe  cmc&eJM  cap  is  worn.     It  is  made  of  starched  muslin,  and  is  from  half  a  yard  to  a  yard 

It  stands  up  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  is  ornamented  with  long  lace  lappets,  called 

The  hair  is  braided  in  front,  and  gathered  up  in  a  mass  behind.     Upon  a  young  and 

woman,  diese  high  caps  have  a  pretty  effect.     They  are  called  Cauchoiaesy  Mar 

and  Fierrote,  accordmg  to  the  height  and  form.     The  rest  of  the  dress  consists  of  a 

sevlet  petticoat,  extremely  short,  a  black  jacket,  called  an  •dpeUoti,'and  a  colored  apron; 

§okl  aar-rings,  and  gold  hearts  and  crosses,  fastened  either  to  a  black  velvet  riband  or  gold 

•b  the  town  of  Bolhec,  the  greatest  luxury  is  frequently  displayed  by  the  peasant 

OB  Sundays  and  Rie  days  ;  not  only  in  the  lace  and  ornaments  of  the  cauchoise  cap,  but 

%M  trinkets,  which  are  frequently  of  no  mean  value.     In  Lower  Normandy,  the 

dress  is  nearly  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  cap,  which  is  low  and  flat  in 

eiowa. 

ihft  oAer  departments,  there  are  different  varieties  of  costume  ;  and  in  some  places,  such 

» neigUxirhood  of  Lyons,  the  peasant  women  wear  a  flat,  round,  black  hat,  either  of  cloth 

vdvet,  ad  not  unlike  those  worn  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.     The  men  are  dressed 

maehu  die  laboring  classes  in  England,  or  the  United  States.     The  village  dandy  is 

and  curied  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  at  other  times,  usually  wearS  a  blouse  of  blue 

like  a  wi^ooer's  frock,  buckled  in  at  the  waist,  and  embroidered  in  white  at  the  wrists 

Ltmgnagt.     Two  dialeots  grew  out  of  the  corruption  of  Latin  ;  which  language  was 

iby the  Roman  conquest;  the  Southern  one  was  called  the  Langued^Ocy  and  the 

,  the  Langue  d^Oil.    The  former,  though  much  changed,  is  still  tbe  language  of  Pro- 

Langttedoc,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.     The  literature  of 

^IngiH^e,  is  principally  in  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to 

t  great  themes  of  chivalry ;  love,  and  war.     Tbe  modern  French,  is  derived  froidl^the 

d'CXl«  and  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  elegance  and  social  life,  that  it  has  long  been  the 

>  of  courts,  diplomacy,  and  the  higher  classes  in  many  countries.     A  knowledge  of  it 

J  a  traveler  over  all  civilized  Europe.     Besides  the  French,  and  the  Proven9aI  Ian* 

s,  the  Bretons  have  their  ancient  British  tongue,  and  the  Germans  have  a  corrupted  Oer* 

The  French,  however,  is  general,  in  all  the  towns. 

Mgmur  of  Building,     In  France,'  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices  in  the 
itxit  these  are  principally  in  the  cities,  for  a  country  life  is  seldom  led  by  the  wealthy. 
^pw  power  of  the  kings,  before  the  Revolution,  and  of  Napoleon,  since,  enabled  them  to 
1  large  sums  in  buildings,  and  other  public  monuments.     The  Revolution  dispersed  many 
( rich  landed  proprietors,  and  the  class  of  rich  merchants  and  manufacturers  reside  chiefly 
'W.    There  are,  therefore,  few  elegant  and  commodious  country  houses  in  France,  cora- 
iwitb  the  number  in  England.     The  old  chateaux  are  gloomy  and  without  taste  ;  but  the 
^tre  generally  substantial  and  comfortable.     They  are  thatched,  and  have  windows  and 
fs;  the  floors  are  of  clay,  beaten  hard.     In  some  parts,  the  houses  are  of  mud,  mixed 
kimir,  which  is  cut  into  large  square  pieces,  and  hardened  by  drying.     A  house  of  this 
Itisonetimes  of  three  stories,  and  has  window  frames  of  stone.     The  pis6  is  a  common 
^Mftrfbmlding,  and  it  is  a  process  by  which  all  kinds  of  earth,  except  sand,  are  compressed 
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and  hardened.     They  are  kid  in  mortar,  like  stoned.     The  cottages  ba?e,  asvariaUjr,  a  |i4| 
and  ibey  are  often  ornamented  with  flowers. 

17.  Food  and  Drink.  French  cookery  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and  is  unri* 
variety  and  delicacy.  The  expedients  are  innumerable  for  giving  various  flavors  to  the 
material,  and  it  frequently  requires  a  scientific  palate  to  discover  the  original  nature  of  tl 
terial,  under  its  various  disguises.  Monsieur  Grimod  de  lallejmiere  observes,  in  his 
nach  des  OourmandOj  ^'  There  are,  in  France,  685  ways  of  dressing  an  egg,  without  C( 
the  new  methods,  which  our  savant  imagine  daily."  At  the  Hotel  of  ibis  gentleman,  a 
meeting  used  to  be  held,  called  the  Jury  Digustateur,  where  new  sauces  and  dishes  W( 
mitted  for  their  inspection,  and  sentence  pronounced  upon  their  merits.  A  French  chifdt\ 
mne,  is  considered  an  indispensable  appendage  in  the  establishment  of  a  person  of  foi 
Europe  ;  and  the  salary  given  to  artistes^  frequently  exceeds  that  bestowed  upon  the 
tutor,  or  governess  of  the  family.  The  names  of  Very  and  Beauviiliers,  the  famot»  Fi 
Restaurateurs,  are  well  known.  The  brother  of  Very,  who  was  also  a  proficient  in  the 
cookery,  has  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  Cimetiere  Montmartre,  with  a  pompous  inscr 
concluding  with  these  words  :  Toute  sa  viefut  consacreo  aux  artt  utiles.  The  CM  Exiif 
Baris,  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  dejeuners  k  h  fourchette,  where  ColeUtUs  d^sgs 
au  points  d^asperge^  Rognons  saute  a  la  tin  de  champagne^  &c.,  may  be  bad  in  perfeei 
with  Beaune,  Chambertin,  cofiee,  parfait  amouTy  and  all  the  necessary  ingredients  of  a  Fa 
iMreakfast.  *  f 

The  pates  de/oie  ^ra^,  made  chiefly  at  Toulouse  and  Strasburg,  are  a  celebrated  artidi 
French  cookery,  and  the  cruel  process  by  which  the  liver  of  the  geese  is  enlarged,  in  ordi 
produce  this  renowned  dish,  is  thus  described  in  the  Cours  Gastronomique :     ^^  Thegeeaa 
plucked,  placed  before  a  slow  fire,  and  fed  for  several  days.     Heat  and  captivity  prcxkiail 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  excellent^"     A  stranger,  visiting  Ft 
finds  some  difficulty  in  seeing  his  way  through  a  Restaurateur's  carte^  and  in  choosing  hem 
the  Pates  de  Pewigord^  the  Thou  marine  (pickled  tunny),  a  fish  which  is  taken  chiefly  ia) 
Gulf  of  Lions,  the  Poulet  a  la  Marengo,  Langue  de  baujd  la  sauce  piquantey  pates  a  laf04 
ciere^  .Snguilles  a  la  Tartars,  Tranches  dt  Beeuf  aux  Tomates,  4^c.,  ^c.,  ^c.     If  he  is  a  Jdj 
Bull,  his  national  taste  may  be  gratified  by  observing  Bifstek  aux  pommes  de  terre,  BifstAm 
mauton,  or  mutton-chop,  and  Rosbifd  PMSnglaisc,  among  these  varieties. 

Frogs  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  the  legs  and  thighs  only,  of  the  animal,  i 
are  dressed,  and\he  flavor  is  somewhat  like  that  of  boiled  chicken.  They  are  caught  k 
frog-ponds  in  the  provinces,  and  sent  up  to  Paris,  where  a  dish  of  frogs  is  reckoned  a 
and  is  expensive  in  proportion.  A  dish  made  entirely  of  the  combs  of  the  domestic  c< 
also  often  "served  up.  Tortoni's  celebrated  cafe  glaciere,  on  the  Italian  Boulevard,  is. 
known  to  all  who  have  visited  Paris,  as  a  fashionable  lounge,  where  the  topics  of  the  isf\ 
discussed,  over  grappes  a  la  jardiniere  and  ponche  a  la  glace.  Notwithstanding  the  import! 
attached  to  cookery  in  France,  there  is  no  country  in  the  worlds  where  economy  in  tfaatr 
partment  is  so  well  understood,  and  so  universally  practised.  < 

The  proportion  of  animal  food  consumed  there,  is  much  less  than  in  England.  The  clioN 
IS  milder  in  France  ;  there  is  a  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  and  the  wines  are  cheap  and  invigl 
rating.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  thi 
food.  Bread,  iruit,  eggs,  milk,  cofiee,  and  vegetables,  form  their  chief  subsistence,  pf 
among  the  better  classes  of  farmers,  animal  food  is  scarcely  ever  in  use,  except  on  Si 
Their  dinner  generally  consists  of  omelets,  or  vegetable  soup  ;  pottage  of  onions, 
cabbages.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  family  of  French  children  assembled  to  dinner, 
a  dish  of  cherries,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  jug  of  water  ;  or  a  woman,  who  has  labored 
in  the  fields,  dining  upoif  an  apple  and  a  slice  of  bread.  In  the  vintage  provinces  of  Fj 
where  the  climate  is  good,  this  temperance  probably  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  peasaDi 
but  on  the  sea-coast,  and  marshy  lands,  where  shaking  fever  and  ague  are  very  prevalent,  iM 
mahidies  are  attributed  by  the  physician,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  extreme  poorness  of  4 
living.  1 

The  French  are  temperate  ;  and  with  a  cheerful  temperament,  with  wines  of  ^eat  vanp 
and  excellence,  and  with  the  best  of  brandies  and  liquors,  it  is,  still,  seldom  &t  a  peirt 
is  seen  intoxicated.  The  brandies  are  unrivaled,  and  they  are.  generally  made  whereverU 
wine  is  produced,  though  the  best  are  at  Nantz,  Cognac,  and  Poitoo.  In  the  cities,  beer^ 
much  used,  and  it  is  made  in  France  of  an  excellent  quality.    Where  the  grape  does  not  M> 
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Jl^dier  h  mude,  and  Aere  k  none  superior  to  that  of  Harmaniy.    But  France  is  the  country  of 
^  grape  ;  ibe  product  of  the  vineyards  is  delicious,  and  so  abundant,  that  it  supplies  the  demand 
less  fortunate  climate.    'The  choicest  wines,  however,  seldom  pass  the  frontiers.     The 
e  is  a  sparkling  wine,  and  the  best  is  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  5  or  6  francs  a  bottle; 
lis  quality  is  in  too  much  demand  to  be  easily  obtained.     The  Champagne  river  wines 
'ly  rod,  and  the  mountain  wines  white.     Those  of  Sillery  are  the  most  esteemed, 
of  the  choice  Buigundy  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  for  12  francs  a  bottle.     The  wines  of 
ly  are  both  red  and  white  ;  they  are  light  and  delicious,  both  in  taste  and  perfume, 
best  are  those  raised  in  the  departments  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  Yonne,  Saone,  and  Loire, 
e  «f  the  red  wines  are  the  Chambertin,  Romance  Conti,  Richebourg,  Romance  de  St. 
|%M^  Tacbe,  and  6t.  George.  '  The  Mont  Rachet  is  a  white  wine  of  great  celebrity.    The 
itage  is  a  delicious  red  wine,  produced  on  the  Rhone. 

ocNig  the  clarets,  the  La  Fitte,  the  Latour,  the  Chateau  Margaux,  and  Haut  Brion,  are 
for  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  common  qualities  ;  and  even  at  Bordeaux,  a  bottle 
best  of  these  is  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  6  francs.  These  are  the  wines  that  are  the 
m  kaowB  and  esteemed'.  The  common  vin  du  pays^  or  country  wine,  is  of  various  quali* 
l^and  great  quantities  of  it  are  consumed.  The  bare  names  of  all  the  various  wines  of 
nee,  would  hardly  be  contained  in  one  of  these  pages.  There  are  more  than  250  different 
lib.  It  is  estimated,  that  about  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  territory  is  taken  up  in  thecul- 
Mioo  of  the  vine.  The  price  of  vineyard  land  is  very  high.  An  arpent,  or  rather  more 
plan  Eto^b  acre,  which  produces  800  bottles,  is- sometimes  sold  for  3,000  dollars.  It  is 
iDabtedly  true,  that  the  people  of  countries  abounding  in  wines  are  far  more  temperate  than 
ise  who  cannot  cultivate  the  grape.  All  the  inventions  of  man  to  supply  the  want  of  wines 
aMecerious.  It  has  been  contended,  that  wine  is  everywhere  an  evil,  yet  we  believe  it  may 
itdAj  stated,  that,  in  the  country  of  vineyards,  it  is  seldom  perverted  to  a  curse.  But, 
llB  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  mixed,  adulterated,  and  dashed  with  spirits, 
better  preservation.  In  the  United  States,  a  deleterious  manufacture  of  wines  is  carried 
to  I  peat  extent ;  and  the  use  of  this  poisoned  beverage  is  often  the  beginning  of  intern  • 
e,  which  is  the  less  suspected,  because  the  enemy  couies  in  the  seeming  guise  of  a 

18.  Dkme$,  .  France  is,  in  general,  a  salubrious  country,  and  there  are  few  diseases  of  a 
•aMiigiiaot  type.  The  plague  has  been  imported  at  Marseilles,  where  it  made  fearful  ravages  ; 
^  perhaps  the  most  common  of  the  local  diseases  is  the  fever  and  ague,  'which  prevails  in 
iWmPf  places. 

^  19.  TnuHng.  There  is  less  internal  communication  in  France  than  in  England.  The 
'iMiiod  of  posting  extends  over  France,  as  well  as  Europe  generally.  The  postmasters  are 
i^ippiated  by  the  government,  and  furnish  horses  and  carriages  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
'^fMioB,  by  certain  notes  of  his  horn,  gives  notice  to  the  post-houses  ;  and  when  the  traveler 
**lriies,  the  horses  are  in  readiness.  This  mode  of  traveling  is  expensive  ;  and  the  rate  is  about 
i  ailes  an  hour.  The  diligence  is  a  cheaper  and  a  much  slower  method.  The  Diligence, 
^aame  of  which  promises  little  speed,  is  something  between  a  wagon  and  a  coach  ;  its  stops 

are  brief,  and   it  goes  from  4  to  6  miles  an  hour. 

>    ..^.^^     III  III _  There  are  usually  5  horses.     One  is  within  a  heavy 

pair  of  shafts,  another  is  harnessed  without  the  shaft, 
at  the  side  of  the  first,  and  three  are  leader?  harnessed 
with  ropes,  abreast.  The  postilion  is  himself  a  char- 
acter. He  wears  a  little  round  hat,  a  green  jacket, 
hair  en  queues  and  jack-boots,  that  may  well  be  called 
enormous.  The  nature  of  his  equipments  calls  upoa 
j)SUg9mct,  ^'"^  ^^^  perpetual  expedients,  and  he  seems  to  be  al- 

Sways  joining  a  bridle,  knotting  a  whip,  or  knocking  on 
h  a  stone.  He  is  off  and  on  his  horse's  back  many  times  in  a  stage,  without  stop~ 
fg  the  vehicle.  If  a  passenger  calls,  he  dismounts,  pops  his  head  into  the  window,  or  runs 
JP^  side.  The  diligence  has  a  conductor,  who  sleeps  in  the  cabriolet,  or  forward  apart- 
j^ml  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  the  passengers. 

Ij'jne  of  die  great  roads  of  France  are  paved  with  stone,  in  a  very  superior  manner.  They 
*^*yMtlc  in  times  when  the  peasantry  were  compelled  to  labor  upon  them,  and  many  are 
'Vhdwhh  rows  of  venerable  trees.     Yet  they  are  far  less  agreeable  to  travel  upon  than  the 
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English  'Macadamized  roads.  Tiiey  seem  almost  deserted,  and  eiren  the  gieat  avemmj 
lead  from  Paris  have  little  of  the  traveliog,  that  fills  the  roads  for  miles  about  London.^ 
rqeds,  generally,  aie  in  a  wretched  state,  and  the  practicable  ones  not  more  than  ooe-tbiiH 
the  extent  of  those  of  England.  The  cross  xoads  are  few  and  neglected.  Where  tb^ 
Uitle  internal  circulation  or  traveling,  the  inns  must  be  of  a  bumble  class^  and  those  of  Fn 
are  distinguished  for  the  general  want  of  accommodations.  In  England,  there  is  sea 
village  so  remote,  that  an  excellent  inn  is  not  supported  by  travelers,  social  parties,  and 
feasts  ;  but  there  are  in  France  many  considerable  towns  without  an  inn  that  would  be  de 

tolerable  in  an  English  village,  and 
hamlets  the  traveler  will  fare  still  worse. '  | 
In  the  province  of  Landes,*  in  Gmctm 
there  is  a  singular  mode  of  traveling ;  aMi 
disu^ct  is  very  sandy,  the  shepherds  j^ 
country  people  walk  on  stilts,  by  which  d| 
are  elevated  from  3  to  5  feet.  This  m 
strange  sight,  when*  a  man  is  so  distant,  thl 
spectator  cannot  see  the  stilts,  as  it  soii 
that  he  is  walkii^  in  the  air.  The  peopli^ 
in  this  way,  8  or  10  miles  an  hour,  witklj 
much  fatigue.  The  stilts  are  long  poles, «! 
a  projection  for  the  foot  to  rest  on  ;  thejMI 
strapped  at  the  knee  and  at  the  ancle.  I 
means  of  a  pole,  which  they  always  carry,  tl 
walkers  can  let  themselves  down,  take  ^ 
thing  from  the  ground,  and  recover  thi 
standing  position.  "i 

20.  Character  J  JUannerSj  &c.  An  AoM 
ican  in  France  who  has  previously  knows  ll 
French  only  from  descriptions  by  the  fii| 
lish,  is  forcibly  struck  with  its  unfairoesi 
the  description  in  many  points  has  notll 
resemblance  even  of  a  caricature.  It  seal 
to  be  the  instinct  of  the  English  to  bate  i 
French,  and  this  accounts  sufficiently  forfl 
calumny.  Goldsmith  hit  not  only  upon  i 
English  feeling,  but  he  exemplified  the  i 
tional  fairness,  in  making  one  of  his  cbiii 
ters  say,  ^^  I  hate  the  French,  because  th 
are  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes."  m' 
Julius  Cesar  described  the  ancestors  oft 


Walking  on  Stilts. 

*  The  Landes,  or  desert  in  Uie  south  of  Francei  is  a 
(ract  of  country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Adour  and  Gi- 
ronde,  alonj;  the  seacoast,  and,  according  to  tradition,  was 
once  the  bed  of  the  sea  itself,  which  flowed  in  as  far  as  Daz. 
It  is  a  bed  of  sand,  flat,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
abounding  with  extensive  pine  woods.  These  woods  af- 
ford turpentine,  resin,  ana  charcoal  for  trade,  as  well  as  a 
sort  of  candles,  used  by  the  peasantry,  made  of  yam  dipped 
into  the  turpentine.  The  road  is  through  the  sand,  unal- 
tered by  art,  except  where  it  is  so  loose  and  deep  as  to  re- 
quire the  trunks  of  fir-trees  to  be  laid  across  to  give  it  firm- 
ness. The  villages  and  hamlets  stand  on  spots  of  fertile 
ground,  scattered  like  islands  among  the  sands.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  corn-field  on  each  side  of  the  road,  fenced  by 
green  hedges,  a  clump  of  trees  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
spire  of  a  rustic  church  tapering  from  among  them,  gives 
notice  of  the  approach  to  an  inhabited  spot. 

The  shepherds  are  mounted  on  stilts,  and  stride  like 
storks  along  the  flats.  These  stilts  raise  them  from  three 
to  fire  feet;  the  foot  rests  on  a  surface  adapted  to  its  sole, 
carved  out  of  the  solid  wood ;  a  flat  part  clasped  to  the  out- 
aide  of  the  leg,  and  reaching  to  below  the  bend  of  the 
knee,  is  strapped  round  the  calf  and  ancle.  The  foot  is 
riover^  hv  a  piece  ofraw  sheep's  hide.  In  these  stilts  they 
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tgrap 
they  have  their  balance  so  completely,  that  they  run, 
stoop,  and  even  dance  with  ease  and  safety.  We  made'^ 
run  races  for  a  piece  of  money  put  on  a  stone  on  the  ^nM 
to  which  they  pounced  down  with  surprising  QQieka| 
They  cannot  stand  quite  still  without  the  aid  of  a  long i 
which  they  always  carry  in  their  hands.    This  |(M 
them  against  any  accidental  trip,  and  when  they  will 
be  at  rest,  forms  a  third  leg,  and  keeps  them  steady.   " 
habit  of  using  the  stilts  is  acquired  early,  and  it  appei 
that  the  smaller  the  boy  was,  the  longer  it  was  ned 
to  have  his  stilts.     By  means  of  these  odd  additions  I 
natural  le^,  the  feet  are  kept  oat  of  the  water,  wbid 
deep,  durmg  winter,  on  the  sands,  and  fi4||  the  li 
sand  daring  the  summer ;  in  addition  to  whiln,  the  i 
of  vision,  over  so  perfect  a  flat,  is  materially  increaj 
the  elevation,  and  the  shepherd  can  see  his  sheep 
further  on  stilts,  than  he  could  on  the  ground, 
when  Napoleon  was  on  a  journey  througn  the  soi 
France,  he  traveled  faster  than  his  guard,  which 
shepherds  observing,  200  of  them  assembling  about  U 
riage,  formed  a  guard  of  honor,  and  kept  pace  with 
their  stilts,  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour  for  2  kou 
gether. 
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dhwk  as  tbe  most  pofisbed  Wbarians  he  bad  conquered ;  and  what  the  ancestors  were 
£oK  the  Inrbaroiia,  the  descendants  now  are  among  the  refined.  Strabo  describes  the  an* 
MH  lohabitaots  as  so  jealous  of  their  honor,  that  each  one  of  them  felt  it  incumbent  upon  kim 
*lsraeatin  insult  offered  to  bis  neighbor.  Like  the  English,  the  French  are  not  wiiboitt 
fpode,  though  it  is  not  like  that  of  the  English,  personal,  but  national  ;  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
•liW  vanishes  before  tbe  glory  of  France.  Glory  is  the  passion  of  the  French,  and  if  tbe 
ottioDal  honor  he  advanced,  a  private  or  even  a  public  calamity  is  little  heeded.  This  passioa 
•Ar^oiyhas  had  ample  gratification,  though  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Napo* 
koo  owed  his  elevation  to  this  passion  in  the  French  and  to  his  power  of  ministering  to  its 
grstifieatioo ;  he  gave  them  glory,  and  they  bartered  freedom. 

The  French  are  more  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  joy  than  of  sorrow  ;  they  feel  the  good 

mi  hgH  tbe  evil.     The  present  outweighs  the  future,  and  the  existing  impulse  is  the  ruling 

ose;  tUs  is  tbe  instability  which  the  English  call  insincerity.     This  also  produces  a  facility 

'oTufaptttion  to  circumstances,  that  enables  them  to  bear  reverses  better  than  any  other  people, 

»mi  that  makes  them  feel  at  home,  wherever  they  are  ;  in  courts,  or  camps,  or  among  the 

««iUest  savage  tribes.     It  is  noted  in  America,  that  the  French  settler  in  the  forest,  sooner 

4hiB  aoy  odier  European,  becomes  identified  with  the  Indian.     The  natural  cheerfulness  of 

Jk  French  is  sustained  by  a  general  urbanity,  that  exists  in  no  other  country  ;  their  politeness 

ihiB  is  both  a  feeling  and  a  habit,  and  it  is  a  better  guard  of  social  order  than  an  armed  police. 

Aere  cm  be  few  quarrels  and  little  calumny,  where  there  is  no  offence  ;  and  pugilism,  which 

Ilia  England  held  to  be  so  necessary  for  self-defence,  would  seldom  be  called  into  action  in 

Fiance. 

The  forms  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  politeness  pervade  all  classes,  and  a  laborer  has  as  high 
aieose  of  what  is  due  in  this  way  from  him  to  bis  equal,  as  a  nobleman  can  have  of  what  is 
im  to  and  firom  his  peer.  Beggars  take  off  their  hats  to  salute  each  other,  and  if  two  porters 
jostle  each  other  in  the  street,  the  first  impulse  of  each  is  to  beg  the  other's  pardon  ;  whereas 
ttEnglinda  similar  rencontre  would  give  occasion  for  at  least  hard  words.  This  universal 
cifffity,  or  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  is  seldom  ridiculed  by  any  but  the  English,  who 
very  naiorally  undervalue  what  they  do  not  possess  themselves. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  French  is  not  boisterous,  or  occasional  ;  it  is  constant,  and  con- 
nected with  great  kindness  of  feeling.  There  is  so  little  separation  of  families,  that  the  man- 
■sr  of  life  seems  almost  patriarchal,  and  several  generations  often  live  under  the  same  roof,  as 
at  La  GfiDge.  It  is  a  common  and  a  delightful  sight  to  behold  the  whole  family  group  from 
foathtoage,  come  out  and  enjoy  themselves  on  some  holiday  or  fete.  The  very  terms  by 
vhidi  these  address  each  other  show  a  mingled  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart.  The  grand- 
iiri  is  called  h  ban  papa^  or  the  good  father,  and  the  grandmother  la  bonne  maman.  The  wife 
ipaabof  her  husband  as  noire  mart,  <<  our  husband  "  ;  the  children  are  called  petU,  or  petite ^ 
aai  the  maidservant  is  known  only  as /a  bonne.  Wherever  tbe  French  congregate,  there  is 
I  spirit  of  enjoy mefnt  spread  over  diem  ;  there  is  joy  and  uiimation  in  every  face.  Wrangling 
ar  iatoxication,  that  are  so  often  seen  in  an  English  or  an  American  concourse,  are  almost 
"akaown  in  France.  Dancing  is  as  much  the  expression  of  joy  as  weeping  is  of  grief,  and  a 
^der  cannot  go  far  in  France  without  beholding  a  village  dance,  to  which,  as  there  are  no 
''taihaients,  the  national  cheerfulness  is  the  only  incentive.  In  other  countries  it  is  not 
^^aaaoQ  to  see  the  aged  even  sitting  to  behold  the  dances  of  the  young  ;  they  are  too  unin- 
^■astedin  pastime  to  be  present ;  but  in  France  the  aged  have  scarcely  less  vivacity  than  tbe 
F^aiUiil ;  and  the  grandfather^  surrounded  by  his  offspring, 

**  Hm  fritked  beneath  the  harden  of  threescore.** 

This  social  disposition  has  raised  conversation  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  Genius  and  wit  are 
latter  tides  than  nobility,  and  those  who  have  neither,  may  successfully  cultivate  their  powers 
« aooversation,  till  they  become  good  raconteurs^  or  relators  of  stories.  A  cotree  is  not 
Maemed  like  an  English  rout  according  to  the  number  of  visiters  who  cannot  find  seats,  but 
^apiding  to  the  actual  social  enjoyment,  and  tbe  lively  conversation  ;  the  best  talkers,  there- 
at are  not  the  least  welcome.  It  is  said,  that  a  lady  of  rank  after  a  death  in  her  social 
Ma,  exclaimed  on  meeting  a  friend,  ^^  Alas,  Madam  !  I  have  suffered  a  severe  loss.^'  The 
y  flanking  it  could  be  little  less  than  a  husband,  was  about  to  condole  with  her,  when  (he 
•••aaed  continued,  **  I  have  lost  my  best  —  talker,"  (canseur.)  The  French  ladies 
^  this  art  of  conversation  to  a  point  little  short  of  fascination.     Animation  or  enthusiasm 
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is  never  dieelied  ;  the  expressibn  of  no  eitiolion  is  suppressed,  and  the  vom  is  •  \ 
trained  and  modulated  in  talking,  as  in  .singing.  Napoleon  feared  the  sakms  of  Fttii  { 
than  the  armies  of  his  enemies.  He  knew  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  Freoeh  for  ep 
of  which  he  dreaded  to  become  the  object,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  influence  of  4||icd 
his  subjects.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  these  Parisian  squibs  are  sufficiently  pointed  aod  | 
to  wound,  but  they  are  more  generally  political  than  personal.  There  is  miich  satire,  I 
calumny. 

In  France,  the  condition  of  females  is  peculiar.  In  the  fields  they  labor,  and  perh 
more  than  in  England,  with  the  men  ;  but  it  is  not  the  toil  of  compulsion,  or  poverty, 
are  allowed  to  feel  at  least  an  equal  interest  in  all  matters  of  property,  and  in  many  caseiy| 
have  the  entire  management ;  the  shops,  the  cafes,  &c.,  of  Paris,  are  under  the 
females,  and  in  these,  their  realms,  the  husband  is  little  more  than  «  subject.  The  sjaliqa 
that  regulates  the  succession  of  the  crown,  has  no  force  in  the  shops,  or  salons.  Inf 
society,  woman  is  placed  on  an  elevated  pedestal,  and  if,  by  reason  of  her  good  sense, ■ 
not  spoiled,  it  is  not  because  flattery  is  not  ofiered,  and  incense  burned.  The  boudoir  i 
sanctuary  of  a  married  dame,  and  the  husband,  who  should  enter  it  unbidden,  would  i 
power  more  than  his  character  ;  he  would  bear  the  reproach  of  society,  and  be  deemed  al 
lor  it  is  a  great  evil,  in  French  society,  that  the  unmarried  females  have  too  litUe  fre 
die  married,  quite  too  much.  The  boudoir  is  a  fit  retreat  for  the  graces,  and  other  fa 
the  mythology.  Paintings,  statues,  vases,  and  flowers,  nature  and  art,  combine  to  ad 
It  is  the  palace  of  Armida,  the  bower  of  Calypso  ;  but  it  breathes  of  Helicon  less  ' 
Paphos. 


French  Ptaaantry. 

It  is  the  character  and  condition  of  the  most  numerous  class,  that  has  the  greatest  inftie 
tipon  a  country  ;  and  in  France,  the  peasantry  are  ♦nily  a  respectable  body.  They  consiJ 
a  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  their  condition  has  been  exceedingly  improved  by  the ' 
volution.  The  abrogation  of  all  feudal  service,  which  was  severely  exacted,  is  alone  of 
advantage.  The  corvee  compelled  the  peasant  not  only  to  labor  on  roads  and  bridges,  bn 
do  other  service,  to  which  little  pay  was  attached,  at  the  bidding  of  bis  feudal  lord.  With 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  tl 
came  a  division  of  lands,  that  enabled  the  peasants  to  become  landholders.  They  were  all 
ed  5  rears,  in  which  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  in  the  smi 
quantities.     This  circumstance  alone  has  vastly  improved  dieir  characters.     It  has  given  t 


MMtpeadeBoe,  wilboitt  wbieh,  no  virtue  is  secure.  Tiiey  have  nuoy  comforts,  and  poterlf 
4i^teklofD  so  extreme  amoog  them,  as  to  hardeu  the  heart,  or  depress  the  spirits.  They  are 
l^ftosi  QoiversaUy  above  wane 

pThereis  a  cow  to  every  cottage,  aad  as  there  is  little  pasturage,  it  is  the  emplovroent  of  the 
Mttiy,  OD  part  of  the  Sabbath,  to  go  forth,  and  cut  grass  in  the  woods,  and  the  way-side. 
pvery  cottage  has  its  grande  chambrey  where  all  the  articles  of  finery  are  bestowed.  A  high 
1  neat  bed  is  indispensable  ;  this  is  well  furnished  with  curtains,  and  mounted  by  steps.  At 
I  hsad  are  the  relics,  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  there  is  generally  a  clock.  The  garden 
idaces  a  variety  of  flowers,  for  which  there  is  a  national  taste.  Iq  the  season,  everybody 
I  a  boquet,  and  children  stand  ready  to  toss  bunches  of  flowers  into  the  passing  coaches,  with 
good  wish  of  ^^  bon  voyage."  Fontenay-aux-Roses  had  the  privilege  of  supplying  the 
ft  and  the  parliament  with  roses.  The  peers  and  magistrates,  in  their  assembly,  in  May, 
sired  a  bunch  of  flowers,  in  which  the  roses  were  arranged  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
Eridual. 

If  is  unsafe  to  draw  general  or  sweepinc  conclusions,  in  writing  of  national  character.     We 
I  loo  apt  to  forget,  ttiat  the  substance  of  all  character  is  the  same,  and  that  the  accidents  only 
"er.    Individuals  of  the  same  nation,  difler  much  more,  than  the  general  character  of  two 
The  diflerence  of  language,  manners,  and  dress,  is  so  apparent  to  the  senses,  that  it 
^•ften  e&iended  to  other  points,  in  which  there  is  no  dissimilarity.     It  would  be  well  for  our 
eies,  could  there  be,  iq  one  nation,  a  union  of  what  is  estimable  in  the  English  character, 
what  is  amiable  in  the  French  ;  that  the  asperities  of  the  one,  could  be  softened  by  .the 
cefulress  of  the  other ;  that  unbending  principle  and  inflexible  faith,  could  be  blended  with 
'  iDooceDt  gayety  and  happy  simplicity. 

I    31.  t3mu$emefU$.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  there  is  such  a  variety  of  amuse- 

;4aeots,  as  in  France  ;  and  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  easily  amused.     A  stranger,  who  visits 

I  Jhris  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  petty  diversions,  which,  however 

'  cUMisb,  are  amusing,  as  long  as  the  charm  of  novelty  lasts,  but  which  never  become  insipid  to 

aFrencbcn^n  of  any  age  or  rank.     One  of  the  chief  resorts  of  persons  of  every  condition,  in 

Paris,  are  the  public  gardens  at  Tivoli.     They  are  thrown  open  twice  a  week,  and  brilliantly 

iiliinuiiated  with  colored  lamps,  and  are  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Vauxhall,  in  London,  but 

aoinutted  by  diversions,  which  could  never  be  imagined  by  a  sober  Englishman' ;  such  as  sailing 

m  voodea  boats,  slung  to  wires ;  swinging  in  balanpoirsy  which  go  so  high  as  nearly  to  take  away 

the  breath,  &.c.     There  are,  also,  small  temporary  theatres,  filled  with  mountebanks,  buflx)on8 

ff  every  description,  fortune-tellers,  dressed  like  hermits,  and  jugglers,  all  exciting  the  laughter 

and  admiration  of  the  assembled  crowds. 

In  some  parts  of  the  gardens,  groups  of  well-dressed  persons,  of  the  lower  class,  are  dancing 
to  tbe  sound  of  the  violin,  with  that  native  ease  and  grace,  which  seem  inherent  to  the  French 
peasantry.     There  are,  also,  cafes^  with  ices  and  lemonade,  for  those  who  wish  for  refresh- 
Beots.    Tivoli  is  the  resort  of  every  class,  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  yet  there  is  neither 
not  DOT  excess  of  any  kind.     The  utmost  mirth,  and  gayety,  is  mingled  with  the  most  perfect 
decorum.     The  evening  concludes  with  fireworks  of  the  most  brilliant  description,  and  the 
vbole  scene,  the  lights,  gay  dresses,  and  sounds  of  merriment,  are  lively  in  the  extreme. 
ScMDetimes  a  ^^file  extraordinaire^^  is  announced  for  Sundays,  and  more  is  then  paid  for  ad- 
mission, except  by  the  regular  subscribers  for  the  season.     On  these  occasions,  there  is  usually 
t  mock-siege,  with  all  the  acconipapiment  of  cannon  and  fireworks,  and  which  generally  ends 
in  a  mock  battle  between  the  French  and  English,  in  which  the  latter  are  beaten,  and  dead 
bodies,  in  red  coats,  are  strewed  about  in  all  directions. 
Beaojon,  was  another  garden  of  the  same  description,  famous  for  its  JUontagnee  Ru$9e$^  and 
JiHaijr  suppressed,  by  order  of  government,  on  account  of  the  numerous  accidents,  which  bap- 
Irf^ied  in  the  flying  cars.     A  scaflblding  was  erected,  in  the  form  of  a  steep  mountain.     Over 
t^l^ran  an  iron  railroad.     Small  cars  were  drawn  up  to  the  summit,  by  means  of  ropes  attach- 
1^  to  the  cars,  and  pulled  round  a  wheel  by  horses.     When  they  reached  the  top,  they  were 
•pibed  down  with  amazing  rapidity.     The  smallest  obstruction,  a  pebble  or  a  piece  of  wood, 

$lba  road,  occasioned  their  overturn.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians 
He  amusement.  The  cars  were  engaged  for  hours  before  the  file  began,  and  anxious 
^V^*ds  stood  waiting  for  their  turn,  with  breathless  anxiety*  The  Czar  of  Russia,  when  he 
vjPM  Paris,  under  his  traveling  name  of  Count  Ruppin,  used  to  make  frequent  journeys  over 
fAalbntagnes  Ruases.     There  are  similar  mounuins  at  Tivoli,  but  the  descent  is  less  fteep« 
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and  consequently  less  dangerous.  There  are  many  inferior  gardens  of  this  description  in  Pmi^ 
equally  gay,  but  less  celebrated. 

The  l^te  of  St.  Louis  was  kept  with  peculiar  magnificence  in  Paris  during  the  latter  dtji 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The  city  was  illuminated  ;  and  the  whole  road,  from  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  to  the  Barriere  de  VEtoile^  at  the  end  of  the  Champs  ElysitM^  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  brilliantly  lighted  avenue.  The  gates  of  the  Tuileries  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
gardens  presented  a  blaze  of  variegated  lamps.  The  fountains  played.  Innumerable  crowdi 
filled  every  part  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  neighboring  avenues.  All  (ho 
JUarchands  de  Plairir  in  Paris  had  ranged  their  booths  along  the  gardens,  with  ices,  Gomfr 
lures,  and  refreshments  of  every  description.  Bands  of  music,  consisting  of  harps,  viofin, 
and  horns,  filled  the  air  with  sounds  of  gay  music,  tyroleennes  and  vaudevUltB,  Women,  en- 
veloped in  thick  black  or  white  veils,  sat  in  comers  of  the  gardens  playing  on  guitars  and  sing* 
ing,  attracting  crowds  by  their  air  of  mystery.  The  fireworks  exhibited  in  front  of  the  Ckmin 
des  DepuUi  were  unusually  splendid. 

The  operas  and  theatres  in  Paris  are  constantly  crowded,  notwithstanding  their  number. 
Tke  French  Opera  is  famous  for  its  ballets  ;  the  Italian  Opera,  for  the  excellence  of  its  music; 
T%6atre  Franpaise  and  the  Odiofiy  for  the  best  tragedy  and  comedy.  Besides  these,  there  an 
the  Op6ra  Comique,  the  Thidtre  de  la  Porte  iSt.  Jl/aWtn,  the  FariiUj  the  Gymnasey  and  nuny 
others.  The  Palais  Royalj  of  which  the  principal  part  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  coo* 
sists  of  the  palace  itself,  and  a  long  range  of  arcades,  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  display  aod 
variety  of  shops,  and  for  its  gambling-houses,  more  especially  the  salon.  These  gamblinc- 
houses  were,  till  lately,  under  the  protection  of  government ;  gambling  is,  perhaps,  the  onqr 
amusement,  of  a  vicious  description,  that  the  French  are  partial  to. 

But  though  Paris  is  the  centre  of  gayety,  the  same  love  of  amusement  is  observable  through 
every  part  of  France.  Nearly  all  the  money  made  by  the  laboring  classes  is  spent  at  the  nu- 
merous fetes  enjoined  by  their  religion.  The  Fete-Dieu  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  ;  andii 
celebrated  on  two  successive  Sundays.  In  every  town  and  viUage  in  France,  the  inhabitaols 
are  employed,  for  days  before,  in  erecting  and  embellishing  the  reposoiresj  so  called,  as  being 
resting-places  for  the  possession  of  the  Host.  They  are  stands  covered  with  white,  embroidered 
muslin  and  lac.e,  adorned  with  silver  candlesticks,  flowers,  branches,  and  ornaments  of  e?erf 
kind.  The  path  by  which  the  Host  is  to  pass  is  strewed  with  flowers  and  green  branches. 
The  peasants  are  all  dressed  in  their  best  attire.  The  interior  of  the  churches  is  ornameoted 
with  flowers.  Garlands  are  placed  on  the  figures  of  the  Madonnas  and  Saints  ;  and  the  priestt 
are  all  dressed  in  their  most  splendid  robes,  to  do  honor  to  the  solemnity.  The  Host,  re- 
garded as  the  real  presence,  is  carried  in  a  vase  by  a  priest,  who  conceals  the  divine  symbob 
under  the  folds  of  an  embroidered  veil.  A  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  is  held  over  his  headbf 
four  other  priests.  The  rest  follow,  singing  a  hymn  in  Latin,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Crow<b 
of  well-dressed  persons  follow.  In  Paris,  the  late  king  and  royal  family,  the  Duchesses  cf 
Berri  and  Angouleme  walked  in  solemn  procession  behind  the  priests.  As  the  Host  passes,  the 
whole  assembled  multitude  uncover  their  heads,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  it.  When  the 
procession  arrives  at  the  reposoires^  the  priests  stop  and  pronounce  a  prayer.  These  proces* 
sions  are  now  forbidden  at  Paris,  by  order  of  the  French  government,  in  consequence  of  some 
seditious  persons  having  taken  advantage  of  them  to  occasion  a  riot,  and  hoist  the  draper 
blanCy  but  in  the  provinces  they  are  still  continued. 

Nearly  every  amusement  in  France  terminates  by  dancing.  In  the  most  remote  parts  of 
tlie  country,  groups  of  peasants  may  be  seen  every  evening  dancing  quadrilles  and  waitzioc 
under  the  trees,  to  the  sound  of  a  rustic  violin,  and  frequently  singing  in  chorus.  In  most  of 
the  villages,  there  is  a  public  house,  where  the  village  politicians  assemble  every  eveniagi 
and  frequently  engage  in  fierce  and  vehement  debates,  but  which  usually  terminates  by  loud  sd 
convivial  songs,  with  the  chorus  of  ^^  Vive  la  Liberte.'' 

22.  Education,  Until  1833,  the  provisions  for  elementary  education  were  very  scaolj> 
Now  there  are  about  43,000  elementary  schools  in  France,  attended  by  4,000,000  children,  a 
about  four  fifths  the  number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years.  It  has  been  calculated  thai 
neariy  one  half  the  individuals  in  the  nation  cannot  read,  though  they  are  more  intelligent  dial 
the  same  class  in  other  countries ;  probably,  because  they  are  more  social.  Education  is  noa 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  schools  upon  an  improved  plan  have  been  intn> 
duced  into  every  large  city.  The  establishments  for  education  consist  in  faculties,  which  baft 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  as  in  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Mathematics,  Ntftooa] 
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fUosophj,  and  Beltes-Lettres.  In  the  Royal  Colleges,  (which  are  a  grade  lower,)  and  of 
vhicb  there  are  about  40,  lectures  are  delivered  gratis  to  the  students,  and  instruction  given  in 
fc  classics,  history,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  &c.  The  District  Colleges  or  Higb-scliools  are 
pfeptratoiy  to  these  colleges,  and  are  322  in  number.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  &c., 
ve  taught  in  them. 

In  Paris,  there  is  a  great  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
ip,  to  throw  open  to  the  public  the  vast  collections  in  science  and  art ;  and  there  are  public 
leciares  on  various  scientific  subjects.  It  is  common  in  Paris  to  see  fruit  women,  coachmen, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  reading  while  on  their  stand  ;  and  the  book,  if  examined,  would 
be  foond  to  be  a  volume  of  Racine  or  Corneille,  or  of  some  author  of  that  grade.* 

33.  State  of  the  Arts^  Sciences^  and  Uterature,  France  is  rich  in  scfentific  works,  espe* 
ciallj  in  zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  Among  many  other  names  distinguished 
IB  these  sciences,  are  BufTon,  Cuvier,  La  Place,  Lacepede,  Jussieu,  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy, 
Geoffroy,  &c.  The  French  literature  abounds  in  excellent  works  on  morals  and  law  ;  and  in 
iDemoirs  and  letter-writing  it  is  unrivaled.  The  ornamental  arts  are  in  a  high  state,  and  Paris 
is  richlj  endowed  with  painting  and  sculpture.  Many  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  collected 
bf  Napoleon^  in  the  capital,  are  yet  in  France.  The  king's  museum,  in  the  Louvre,  affords 
tpeater  display  of  fine  paintings  and  fine  statuary,  than  any  other  collection  in  the  world.  Yet 
tkese  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  upon  the  national  taste  which  might  naturally  have 
been  expected.  A  dry  and  insipid  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  distinguishes  both  the  paint- 
iag  tod  sculpture  of  the  present  day  in  France.  David,  bom  in  1750,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Bodem  school  of  painting.  In  his  desire  to  correct  the  florid  and* unmeaning  style  which  had 
nisted  since  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he  fell  into  the  contrary  extreme.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  antique  sculpture,  and  with  much  success.  His  drawing  and  de* 
figi  ire  correct  and  nobl^,  but  his  works  are  in  general  devoid  of  simplicity  and  nature.  In 
1k9  style,  be  resembled  Pouissin,  but  that  great  artist  represented  the  simplicity  and  repose  of 
Ae  ancient  statues.  David  added  forced  attitudes,  and  exaggerated  expressions  to  his  figures. 
Tet,  the  Horatii  of  David,  his  Funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  his  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  are 
fine  performances  ;  and  his  portraits  of  bis  Imperial  patron  Napoleon,  can  hardly  be  criticized. 
Those  who  have  followed  in  the  style  of  David,  have  in  general  adopted  bis  faults,  and  their 
VSK  of  talent  renders  their  errors  more  glaring. 

The  French  sculptors  of  the  present  day  have  more  science  than  feeling  or  invention.  Their 
vorks  display  the  correct  proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  Grecian  statues,  but  are  totally 
vniiog  in  the  divine  expression  and  sentiment  which  animated  these  works.  In  the  useful 
vts,  the  French  have  many  ingenious  inventions,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  behind  the 
English  In  copper,  steel,  and  wood  engravings,  they  are  also  inferior  ;  but  they  have  brought 
Ae  lithographic  art  to  great  perfection,  and  by  means  of  this,  we  are  supplied  in  the  United 
States  with  beautiful  copies  of  many  of  the  best  paintings  in  Europe,  as  well  ancient  as 


M.  Rtligum.  Until  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  estabfished 
v^lipon ;  but  no  one  sect  has  now  any  advantage  over  another.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  ;  there  are  several  cardinals,  all  of  whom  have  30,000  francs  a  year,  except  the 
i^bbishop  of  Paris,  who  has  100,000.  There  pre  14  archbishops,  who  receive  (except 
tiiose  who  are  cardinals)  25,000  francs  a  year.  There  are  66  bishops,  with  salaries  of  15,000 
^s ;  174  vicars-general,  who  receive  from  4,000  to  2,000  francs  ;  660  titular  canons,  or 
pcbeodaries,  receiving  from  2,400  to  1,500  francs  ;  1,788  honorary  canons  and  3,085  cu- 
niei  or  rectors,  receiving  from  1,600  francs  to.  1,100  francs.  26,800  deuervani  who  perform 
4b  duties  of  the  titular  clergy,  receiving  from  900  to  750  francs  ;  5,756  vicars,  439  chap- 
■08, 839  almoners,  1,976  priests,  resident  in  parishes,  and  1,044  directors,  and  professors 
of  seminaries.  The  total  number  of  Catholic  priests  actually  doing  duty  is  nearly  40,000. 
TheDomber  of  women  in  religious  establishments  is  about  20,000.    There  are  1,983  of  these 

/Pftiuy  had  93  UntTenitiei  before  the  revolution.   Of  the  Jeadimu  FranQtdae,  eompoted  or4(Lmemben ;  that  of 

^■MNp  Sorbonne,  fuanded  at  Paris  in  1250,  by  Robert  lnscriptum$  and  BtlleM-LettrsM,  also  of  40 ;  the  RojalJlcad- 

•Jw^wnne,  wu  Uie  most  celebrated.    The  academies  emy  of  Sdenees,  with  63 ;  and  that  of  the  Fine  Arts^  with 

?*»ftfy  todeties  were  29. .  The  aniversities  were  sap-  4'J ;  l^apoleon's  Imperial  Vnivtrsiiy  has  been  retained  with 

2*1' tt  the  reToiatkm  br  the  ieoles  eeniralM,  primaires  some  mndifieatioa.     It  ineladea  96  acasUmuM  mdweni 

■■••(fBiref.    Tbeaeaifemiesof  Paris  were  united  into  UUre$t  preparatory  to  which  are  the  eolkfes  or  high 

^M  deBomiiiated  the  National  I nstitnte ,  soon  after  the  schoola, 
Thii  imlitalioii  ia  dindod  into  4  aoadeniea 
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establishments.*  The  Catholic  church  costs  the  government  annually  7,000,000  doHars.  b 
Paris,  there  are  30,000  Protestants,  and  in  France  upwards  of  2,000,000.  Thej  havB  91 
consistories,  438  churches,  and  305  pastors,  paid  by  goverament.  The  Protestant  cbansk 
costs  the  government  annually  200,000  dollars. 

The  marriages  are  contracted  early,  and  among  the  higher  classes  too  often  by  the  parents^ 
The  bride  brings  a  truly  liberal  portion  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  clothing,  &c.,  called  tht* 
troiisseauy  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  bridegroom  to  furnish  the  jewels.  No  people  are  aa 
poor  that  they  have  not  ornaments  of  gold.  Divorces  are  not  common  ;  but  there  are  maof 
separations,  which  are  settled  by  contract.  The  funerals  and  cemeteries  in  France  are  wortl^ 
3f  imitation.  The  dead  are  not  laid  in  a  dismal,  and  ^^  neglected  spot  "  ;  but  their  place  a' 
rest  is  adorned  with  classic  monuments,  shaded  with  trees,  and  planted  with  flowers.  Jo  an 
English  or  American  burytng«ground,  a  person  is  seldom  seen  unless  at  burials  ;  but  lo  Francs 
many  of  the  graves  are  daily  strewed  with  fresh  flowers,  by  surviving  friends  ;  and  family,  aai 
other  groups,  are  often  seen  among  them.  The  cemetery  of  Pire  la  Chaise,  at  Paris,  is  on 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  objects  attached  to  the  capital. 

*  There  are  dow  few  monasteries  in  France ;  but 
scarcely  a  town  of  anj  note,  where  there  are  not  one  or 
more  convents  for  ntins.  Sometimes  these  convents  are 
attached  to  the  hospital,  and  the  time  of  the  nans  is  ez- 
clasively  devoted  to  attendance  upon  the  sick.  In  this 
case,  they  are  not  cloistered,  as  their  duty  frequently  calls 
them  %o  different  parts  of  the  town  or  country  upon  er- 
rands of  charity.  They  merely  f^eai  a  peculiar  dress, 
divide  their  time  between  acts  of  benevolence  and  reli- 

5 ions  duties,  and  do  not  mix  in  societjr ;  such  are  the  StBurs 
tla  C/uaritif  and  the  Sttursde  la  Providence,  of  whom  there 
are  societies  all  over  the  continent  of  Eurone,  and  who 
may  be  seen  with  their  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms 
gliding  along  the  streets  of  the  populous  cities,  apparently 
unconscious  of  all  that  is  passing  around  them.  Still 
more  frequently,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  education^of  girls,  and  almost  all  the  ladies  both  of 
Francj?  and  Italy  are  brought  up  in  these  Ptnsionnata. 
There  are  also  convents,  where  the  nuns  employ  them- 
selves both  in  attending  the  sick,  and  in  the  education 
of  youth ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  Convent  of  Lea  Sours 
HotpiUdier$a  hi  Bayeux,  a  town  ivhich  has  now  dwindled 
into  comparative  insignificance,  but  which  is  still  the  res- 
idence or  a  bii ' 


»  strangers,  and  conducts  them  into  the  gardo. 
tearer  view  of  the  inmates  tends  to  dissipate  dl 


I  bishop,  and  remarkable  for  tlie  elegance  of  its 
cathedral. 

The  streets  of  Bayeux  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  the  convent  gates,  the  mind  is  totally  unprepar- 
ed for  the  quiet  and  l^autiful  scene  of  seclusion  which 
the  interior  {iresents ;  and  which  is  rendered  doubly 
striking  from  its  existing  in  the  very  heart  of  a  manufac- 
turing town.  Upon  ringing  at  the  gate,  the  door  is  open- 
ed by  the  portress,  and  after  passing  through  a  long  stone 
passage,  the  stronger  is  conducted  into  a  small  psrlor, 
advanctni^  from  the  buildine  with  an  iron  grating  in  front, 
a  few  chairs,  and  a  stone  floor.  Behind  tiie  grating  is  a 
dark-red  curtain,  which,  by  its  air  of  mystery,  excites  a 
degree  of  impatient  curiosity  for  its  removal.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  one  of  the  nuns, 
probably  a  Sour  Supirie^irey  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the 
order,  and  distinguished  by  the  large  bunch  of  keys  hang- 
ing at  her  girdle,  appears  at  the  grating  and  enters  into 
conversation  with  the  visiters.  No  gentleman  can  be 
admitted  into  the  interior,  but  an  order  from  the  superior 
can  be  obtained  for  the  admission  of  ladies,  who  wish  to 
view  tlie  establishment.  In  the  mean  time,  nothing  can 
be  mor%  striking,  than  the  scene  which  is  visible  through 
the  grating,  which  seems  like  a  glimpse  into  a  world 
totaify  distmet  from  that  which  we  have  left  behind  us. 
In  the  large  and  beautiful  garden,  tastefully  diversified 
with  trees  and  flowers  of  ever^  hue  and  variety,  groups 
of  nuns,  with  long  black  veils,  may  be  seen  gliding 
among  the  trees  imd  through  the  winding  alleys.  Some 
are  employed  in  teaching  the  pensitmimires,  some  are  em- 
broidering under  the  shuie  of  the  trees.  All  seem  eheeiv 
ful  and  contented ;  all  are  oceupied,  aad  pursuing  their 
various  taaks  with  assiduity.  When  the  order  for  admis- 
sion is  obtained,  the  inner  gates  are  opened,  and  the  Mire 
Sup^rieure,  a  venerable  old  lady,  leaning  9n  a  staff,  re- 


ceives the  1 

where  a  nearer  ^ 

more  efiiKstually  those  ideas  of  gloom,  which  teem  tm*- 

nected  with  a  conventual  life. 

The  convent  is  a  large  stone  building  of  great  antiqai* 
ty,  and  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  France.  It  eon- 
tains  upwards  of  two  hundred  nu&s,  governed  by  anpi» 
rior,  chosen  from  among  their  body ;  and  at  wDose  cm* 
tion  is  a  solemn  religious  ceremony.  The  soperiorl 
appointed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  at  the  eadif 
that  period,  the  same  is  usually  reelected.  Of  thei^ 
nuns,  the  greater  part  are  cloistered,  but  there  are  MIDI 
lay-sisters,  and  numerous  novices.  Though  there  m 
many  of  their  number  belonging  to  the  oldest  familieill' 
France,  and  some  of  a  much  lower  rank,  there  are  no4i^ 
tinctions  of  that  nature  among  them.  By  tnrnt  t^ 
make  the  beds,  sweep  the  floors,  and  attend  upon  m 
others  at  table.  Nothmg  is  more  de8ervin(|  of  atteotii* 
than  the  hospitals  which  form  part  of  the  building.  Tbtf 
consist  of  two  large  and  airy  apartments ;  the  one  desw 
ed  for  the  reception  of  men,  the  other  for  that  of  wonMii 
There  are  a  hundred  beds  in  each,  and  the  serupaboi 
neatness  and  cleanliness  which  reigns  throaghoat;  tkl 
kindness  with  which  the  nuns  talk  to  the  invalids;  IM 
pleasure  which  their  visit  seems  to  afford  to  these  |M 
people;  and  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which t^ff 
are  regarded;  cannot  fail  (o  impress  the  stranger  with  t 
favorable  idea  of  the  establishment.  Two  small  labsMF 
tories  are  attached  to  these  rooms ;  in  each  of  wbickl 
nun  is  in  constant  attendance,  to  mix  up  medicinefl,  ul 
have  in  readiness  all  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  J"^*^ 
They  are  very  skilful,  both  in  surgery  and  medicine ;ati 
dress  the  wounds  of  their  patients  with  their  own  bisdi, 
watch  by  them  all  night,  and  spare  neither  trouble  not 
fatigue  in  their  service.  Persons  with  malignant  disetiMi 
such  as  small-pox  or  typhus  fever  are  not  adroitted,4i 
account  of  the  pensionnaireSf  who  would  thus  be  expoMl 
to  infection.  , 

The  dormitory  for  the  pmsionnoires  is  a  noble  aps* 
ment,  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  having  two  long  rajaffl 
of  small  beds,  with  curtains  as  white  as  snow.  A  lacft 
lamp  hangs  from  the  roof,  and  is  kept  burning  all  nigsii 
Two  nuns  sleep  in  the  apartment,  to  take  char|e<if  <jg 
boarders.  The  other  nuns  sleep  in  separate  ceDs,  aa^ 
rooms  with  no  other  furniture  than  a  bed,  a  chair,  ao^ 
cifix,  and  a  few  prints  of  saints  or  Madonnas.  A  IM^ 
some  chapel  belongs  to  the  convent,  where  the  Bishop ir 
Bayeux  officiates  upon  great  occasions.  The  hours g 
prayer  are  numerous.  At  12  o*clock,  when  the  aagd»l 
IS  rung,  they  meet  in  the  chapel ;  also  in,  the  afternofl^ 
for  vespers.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  some  of  the  ajill| 
may  be  seen  in  the  chapel,  kneeling  on  the  flooTt  »* 
motionless  figures  of  stone,  muttering  their  prayers  bewj 
the  altar.  A  confessor  belongs  to  the  convent,  chosenif 
the  bishop,  and  admitted  at  all  hours.  Occasionally,  M* 
superior  receives  the  visits  of  other  priests,  and  p^^^j^ 
the  nuns  to  see  him,  acoordinf  to  her  discretion.  Tm 
lay-sisteism  permitted  to  walk  with  the  boajdtii»iM 
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JS.  thpemmeni.  SSiice  the  OQ^tKig  of  the  Siatee  General,  in  17809  France  has  bad 
m  Im  tbao  loo  coosututioDS.  In  1791,  a  limited  monarchy  was  established,  with  a  single 
kgMve  assembly ;  io  1793,  a  democratic  republic  succeeded,  but  never  went  into  effect,  being 
npltted  by  the  dicutorship  of  the  convention  and  those  who  concruUed  it ;  in  1795,  the  direo- 
loff  with  two  chambers  was.  introduced ;  in  1799,  the  consulate ;  in  1804,  the  empire  of 
ftvsparte;  in  1814,  a  limited  monarchy,  under  the  Bourbons,  with  two  chambers,  hereditarr 
paenge,  and  130,000  Alectora;  in  1830,  limited  monarchy,  with  Louis  Phillippe  for  king,  witb 
iPDcbtfflbers,  a  peerage  for  life,  and  200,000  electors;  in  1848,  a  republic,  with  a  president 
(or  time  yean  not  re«elegible,  a  siugle  chamber  and  universal  suffrage;  in  1851,  a  president- 
dieiiior;  in  1852,  the  restored  empire  under  Napoleon  III. 

36.  IfOttf.  Several  hundred  particular  systems  of  customs  have  been  reduced  to  five 
cedff,  witb  general  principles  ;  the  civil  code,  or  general  law  of  the  country  ;  the  commercial 
Oflde,  the  penal  code,  and  the  codes  of  civil  and  of  commercial  procedure.  They  embody 
what  W9S  before  loose,  voluminous,  and  little  known  ;  the  old  laws  of  France  are,  therefore, 
necessarily  referred  to,  for  the  illustration  of  these  codes.  The  civil  code  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  Restoration,  except  in  its  name,  which  was  before  that  event,  the  Code  Na- 
pdeoQ.  The  criminal  code  is  no\  sanguinary,  though  it  has  been  charged  with  giving  too 
nuck  power  to  the  officers  of  government,  in  the  selections  of  jurors.  The  courts  are  mod- 
eled on  the  English  plan. 

37.  Antiquities,  The  antiquities  are  principally  architectural,  and  are  generally  included 
ID  oor  description  of  towns.  There  are,  however,  many  Roman  remains.  At  Paris,  thera 
as  ooe  apartment,  60  feet  long,  and  42  wide,  vaulted,  and  having  3  interior  arcades,  the  sole 
ramaaot  of  the  Palace  of  the  Warm  Baths,  built  by  Constantius.  At  Lyons,  there  are  sev- 
eni  antiquities,  especially  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  ascribed  to  Mark  Antony,  or 
Agrippa ;  a  beautiful  mosaic,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  of  subterraneous  reservoirs.  Many 
■edab,  coins,  vases,  statues,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  Nimes,  are  more 
perfect  monuments.  The  beautiful  edifice,  miscalled  the  Maison  Carrie^  is  in  almost  perfect 
pnservation.  It  was  some  public  edifice  with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front, 
■nd  three  oo  each  side.  The  cornice,  frieze,  capitals,  and  carved  acanthus  leaves,  are  perfect 
iQodels  io  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  Temple  of  Diana  has  also  much  of  the  noble 
wnplicity  of  ancient  art. 

Bot  tbe  greatest  monument,  though  not  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  Nimes,  the  altera 
^^^MOj  is  the  amphitheatre,  which  has  no  superior,  but  the  Coliseum,  and  which  is  in  a  better 
nte  of  preservation  than  that.  It  is  of  cut  stones  of  prodigious  size,  which  have  the  marks 
of  the  fire  made  by  Charles  Martel,  to  dislodge  the  Saracens.  The  porticoes  are  perfect, 
With  columns,  pilasters,  and  decorations,  especially  two  bull's  heads,  two  gladiators,  and  the 
^wolf  widi  Roniulus  and  Remus.  There  are  also  baths,  mosaic  pavements,  and  various 
fapnects.  The  Pont  du  Gard,  7  leagues  from  Nimes,  is  a  stupendous  Roman  monument. 
Tius  was  an  aqueduct  across  a  river,  composed  of  three  several  bridges,  one  above  the  other, 

■Vj*  *w>t  on  errands,  when  anything  is  wanted  for  the  nan  who  breaks  her  vows  is  no  longer  built  up  in  a  wall 

2**  *fc«  eoiweol.    The  noTices  are  strictly  watched,  as  in  days  of  old,  yet  there  is  a  brazen  wall  of  prejudice 

*|MfUoai  allowed  to  leave  the  gates.    They  are  distin-  and  public  opinion,  which  is  almost  as  formidable  to  her , 

fused  from  the  others  by  their  white  veil.    Their  i:o-  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  Ions  period  will  elapse  before  anj 

WBtiehsu  three  yeani,  and  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  female  will  have  courage  to l>reak  through  these  barriers^ 

w  ttcvB  on  ealning.  afler  which  they  are  maintained  by  and  to  expose  herself  to  the  scorn  of  her  companions,  and 

2  tsUblishment    The  ceremony  of  taking  the  black  the  indignation  of  the  Church. 

^Mooe  of  the  most  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  Roman         The  dress  of  the  Scntrs  Hospitalieres  is  a  robe  of  while 

"ylieiefipon.  casimir;  a  white  muslin  bandeau  which  crosses  their 

Jy  iisai  is  celebrated  in  the  chapel.    The  Bishop  forehead,  with  two  long  pieces  of  white  muslin,  which 

2*B^  in  hif  splendid  robes.  The  novice  appears  dress-  fold  across  the  breast;  a  lonff  veil  of  black  crape,  which 

S^  white,  and  sometime*  decked   with  jewels  like  a  conceals  part  of  the  face,  and  hangs  down  to  the  knees ; 

y*-   Silt  kneels  before  the  altar  while  the  Bishop  pro-  a  black  and  gold  rosary  with  an  iron  cross  upon  which  is 

^fiMBs  a  diseoune   upon   the  solemnity  of  the  yows  an  image  of  the  crucifixion,  and  which  usually  containa 

^■di  he  it  about  to  pronounce.    She  then  retires  behind  relics,  such  as  small  pieces  of  the  bones  of  saints ;  a  piece 

■tvhtf.    Hsr  long  hair  is  cut  off  and  she  is  inyested  of  the  true  cross,  &c.  &c.    The  nuns  read  no  books 

jfcihe  D«a  s  fBTfflenU    She  is  then  led  forward  to  the  which  are  not  first  examined  by  their  confessor,  and  these 

l«pp,and  having  pronounced  upon  her  knees,  her  in-  are  usually  limited  to  the  lives  o^  the  saints,  and  other 

^Nfioa  of  sbj Bring  the  world,  and  devoting  herself  to  the  works  of  a  religious  nature.    Their  eyenings  invariably 

Maitf  Cmi,  she  receives  his  benediction.    The  black  conclude  with  psalms  and  prayers,  performed  in  a  large 

Wi  thiowB  over  her.    A  solemn  hymn  is  chanted  to  parlor,  where  tney  assemble  when  the  duties  of  the  day 

yifaof  the  organ,  and  the  gates  of  the  conyent  are  are  oyer.    The  beauty  of  their  embroidery  is  famous  all 

J*Hk«ard  ckMe3  upon  ber  foreyer.    It  is  true,  that  by  oyer  Europe.     It  is  usually  employed  in  xobes  for  the 

2*«fo  of  goveniBient,  all  nuns  are  now  regarded  as  priests,  and  hangings  for  the  altars. 

■WiMitiMa  y«*s  aft«r  a  certiin  peckid;  bat  though  a 
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of  wliich  the  arcades  successively  diminish  in  space,  and  increase  in  number.  The  first  nap 
of  arches  has  6  openings,  83  toises  in  length,  and  10  toises  and  2  feet  high  ;  the  second  natji 
has  1  i  arches  of  the  same  height,  but  133  toises,  2  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  third  range  his  h 
arches,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  this  was  the  canal  or  aoueduct.  There  are  many  oliiir 
R^man  remains  in  different  parts  of  France,  but  these  near  Niraes  are  by  far  the  most 
eating.  Rousseau  thus  describes  his  own  sensations  on  beholding  the  Pont  du  Card, 
came,"  says  he,  ^^  prepared  to  behold  a  monument  worthy  of  the  {lanfls  which  had  rea 
For  the  6rst  time  in  my  life,  the  reality  surpassed  my  expectations,  and  it  belonged  ont 
the  Romans  to  produce  this  effect.  The  aspect  of  this  simple  and  noble  work  struck  me 
more,  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  in  which  silence  and  solitude  render  the  object  m^^ 
striking,  and  admiration  more  lively.  One  asks  himself,  what  force  can  have  transported  these 
enormous  stones  so  far  from  any  quarry,  and  brought  together  the  strength  of  arm  of  thoosaods 
of  men,  where  there  is  not  one  man  now  ?  I  went  over  the  three  stories  of  this  supeA 
edifice  witli  a  sentiment  of  respect  which  made  me  almost  fear  to  tread  it ;  the  echoes  of  mj 
footsteps  beneath  its  immense  vaults  seemed  as  if  I  heard  the  strong  voice  of  those  masters  of 
the  world,  who  had  builf  it." 
28.  History.     France  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  tribe.     Julius  Cesff 

subdued   them,   and  the  couotrj 
became  a  Roman  province    The 
Franks,    a   people   of  OermaDj) 
invaded   Gaul  in   the  5th  centu- 
ry and  Clovis,  their  king,  may  be 
considered  as  properly   the-^ 
sovereign  of  France.*    EBi 
scendants   are  called   Mei 
ans,  from  Merovius,  one  of  4i 
cient  sovereigns.      This  raile' 
kings    became    extinct  in  Tl 
when  Pepin  the  Short,  miiine 
the  Palace,  became  king.    This 
second  race  of  sovereigns  are  call- 
ed Carlovingians,  from  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne,  son  and 
successor  of  Pepin,  who  becapni 
not  only  sole  monarch  of  Frtfce, 
but  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  wai 
crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome. 
The  Carlovingian  dynasty  eiid«# 
in  987,  by  the  accession  of  Hu(^ 
Capet,  Duke  of  France,  to  tlii 
throne.     The  houses  of  Valoil^ 
Bourbon,    and  -  Orleans,  whidJi 
have    subsequently    reigned  w 
France,   are   different  branches 
of  the  Capetian  stock. 

The  Franks  were  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  feudal 
established  under  Hugh 
The  early  wars  with 
generally  resulted  to  .  ,^ 

vantage  of  the  French ;  and  Ji^ 
ry  the  Fifth  of  England,  s^l 
subjugated  the  country  as  to^ 
-     for  his  successors  the  title 
king  of  France,  In  the  begino 
Ptpm.  B^Aa,  wife  of  Pqdn.  Charlemagiu.  of  the    16th    century,    howe 
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"HBi&Xrr.    JlfsTM  TktreMo,  wife  of  Unus  XIV,      Umi*  XV, 


Jlfftfie  ^9nioijuttij  wift  af  Louis  XVI.    Louis  XVfFL 


the  power  of  France  was  developed, 
and  her  influence  upon  the  aflairs  of 
Europe  began  to  display  itself  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy  by  Charles  the 
Eighth.  From  this  period,  the 
kingdom  gained  power  and  ascen- 
dancy in  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope. Louis  the  Fourteenth  main- 
tained great  armies,  and  carried  on 
wars  for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies 
of  his  court.  Coalitions  arose  against 
him,  and  the  power  of  France  was 
crippled  for  half  a  centiary.  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  espoused  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  and  intro- 
duced liberal  notions  of  government 
among  his  people.  The  finances 
became  embarrassed,  all  ordinary 
methods  of  retrieving  them  were 
found  ineffectual,  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral, or  ancient  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  were  summon- 
ed. From  discussing  fiscal  affairs,  they 
passed  to  debates  upon  the  principfes 
of  government,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution began. 

A  new  era  commenced,  marked  by 
a  political  fanaticism,  of  which  histo- 
ry affords  no  other  example,  and  by 
crimes,  the  recital  of  which  fills  the 
mind  with  horror.  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, and  his  wife  Marie  Antoinette, 
fell  upon  the  scafibld,  and  France  wa^ 
governed  by  a  few  persons,  who  estab- 
lished the  most  sanguinary  despotism, 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  A  crusade 
against  revolutionary  France  was  raised 


ihe  powers  of  Europe  ;  but  though  anarchy  reigned  within,  France  repelled  foreign 
s,  while  the  different  parties  in  the  National  Convention  proscribed,  banished,  and  massa- 
oideach  other.  The  government  of  the  Directory  succeeded,  but  was  overthrown  by  Bona- 
pKff*  who  became  consul  of  the  Frt^nch  Republic.  He  put  an  end  to  factions,  added  new 
|bj  to  the  national  arms,  closed  ilie  gulf  of  the  revolution,  and  gave  a  short  peace  to  France. 

In  1804,  the  Consul  converted  his 
laurels  into  an  imperial  diadem.  Wars 
and  coalitions  against  him  only  served  to 
increase  his  power,  and  add  territories  to 
the  French  empire.  Napoh  on  ruled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  When  Con- 
sul, he  changed  kingdoms  iniO  republics. 
When  Emperor,  republics  were  changed 
into  kingdoms.  He  founded  monarchies 
in  Germany  ;  he  gave  crowns  to  his  gen- 
erals. Twice  he  saw  the  crown  of 
Prussia  at  his  feet  without  seizing  it,  but 
lavished  the  best  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  empire  to  place  his  brother  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  1812,  he^  marched 
with  an  army  of  400,000  men  into  Russia, 
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and  reached  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars,  only  to  be  a  witness  of  its  conAagrHion  A 
severe  winter  destroyed  his  whole  army  ;  and  the  man,  who  shortly  before,  had  the  most  pow 
erfui  host  in  the  world  at  his  disposal,  beheld  himself  in  a  paltry  sledge,  fleeing  obscurely  home> 
ward  across  the  frozen  deserts  of  Poland.  Yet  never  was  the  genius  of  this  extraofdiaafy 
person  more  surikingly  manifested  than  m  his  unexampled  reverses.     A  few  montlis  saw  hioi 


Buonaparte  crossing  the  Alps. 

again  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  and  though  abandoned  by  his  allies  on  the  field  of  battl 
made  a  glorious  resistance  against  the  combined  efforts  of  Europe.     His  capital  was  occu^ 
by  the  enemy  in  March,  1814,  and  he  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired  to  £lba. 

The  Bourbons,  in  the  person  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  returned  to  the  throne,  from  whicb 
the  revolution  had  expelled  them,  but  ihe  disgrace  of  a  foreign  occupation  wounded  the  national 

Sride.  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the  general  discontent,  and  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  1st  of 
larch,  1816.  The  sight  of  his  face  drove  everything  that  was  Bourbon  out  of  the  country, 
and  he  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  to  take  him  prisoner.  He  levied  an  army 
for  the  national  defence,  gained  the  victory  of  Ligny,  and  was  defeated  the  next  day  at  Wa- 
terloo. He  again  abdicated,  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  English,  and  died  a 
prisoner  and  an  exile,  at  St.  Helena,  in  1821. 
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ifardb  seeood  roMoraticNiy  France  htd  netd  of  repose,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  aldiougb 
Ifioe  ibiGed  upon  the  people  at  tbe  point  of  the  bayonet,  might,  with  wisdom  and  moderation, 
bia  kept  upon  the  throne  for  many  years ;  but  Charles  the  Tenth  was  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt 
fca  leMoratioo  of  absolutism.  He  annihilated  the  charter  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen ;  ti)^  peo\Ae 
M 10  inwrrection,  and  fought  his  troops  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  three  day's  battle  ended 
i  the  oveitbrow  of  the  king  on  the  30th  of  July,  1830.  Louis  Phillippi,  of  the  house  of 
Means,  succeeded  as  citizen  king,  but  was  himself  expelled  in  February  1848,  by  a  similar 
■BtwctioD.  After  a  republic  for  three  years,  Louis  Napoleon  became  first  president — dictator 
Bd  tbea  emperor. 

CHAPTER  VIL    REPUBLIC  OF  ANDORRA. 

This  little  state  is  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Catalonia,  in 
)fMHi,aDd  the  department  of  Arriege,  in  France.  The  population  of  the  republic  is  15,400, 
ccopyiDg34  villages,  and  190  square  miles  of  territory.  The  capital,  Andorra,  has  2,000 
ihibitants.  Iron  and  wood  are  the  principal  productions.  The  aovernment  is  administered 
J  a  council,  over  which  presides  a  syndic  ;  two  judges,  one  appomted  by  the  king  of  France, 
■d  tbe  other  by  the  bishop  of  CJrgel,  in  Spain,  preside  over  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Mired  and  peaceful  valley  of  Andorra. 
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Qmrt  of  the  JiUutmkra,  Semite,  Spain. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1*  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Spain  is  bounded  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France,  east 
M^ipiith  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  west  by  Portugal  and  the 
Afcttc.  It  extends  from  35^  67'  to  43^  44'  N.  latitude,  and  fronn  3°  20'  E.  to  9°  40'  W. 
">Q^Uide.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  640  miles,  and  its  bfeadth  530,  and  it  con* 
••■'  1S3,000  square  miles* 
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2.  Mountains.  The  Pyrenees  separate  this  kiagdoiu  from  France,  and  run  east  ana  weft 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  skirting  the  whole  sotithem  shore  of  the  bay  oi  lliscafH 
In  common  lai^uage,  the  name  of  Pyrenees  is  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  raoge  betwen 
France  and  Spain ;  the  western  portions  are  known  by  the  appellations  of  the  Mouniaine  ofBismj^ 
the  Sierra  of  JisturiaSy  the  Mountains  of  JUondonedo,  SantiUana,  and  Vindho,  They  wen 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains.  This  range  is,  in  soon 
parts,  1 20  miles  in  breadth.  The  eastern  peak  of  the  Maladetta,  the  loftiest  summit,  rises  m 
the  height  of  11,441  feet.  On  the  south,  the  Pyrenees  have  a  sterile  appearance  ;  but  tM 
northern  sides  are  less  precipitous,  and  afford  many  woods  and  pastures.  Their  highest  soon 
mits  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  The  level  country  on  the  French  side  is  much  fewer 
than  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The  most  important  defiles  through  these  mountains,  leading  from 
France  to  Spain,  are  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  Irun  ;  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  the  pass 
near  the  Mediterranean,  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona. 

Proceeding  south  from  these  mountains,  we  come  to  a  second  range  branching  off  irregulai^ 
from  the  Pyrenees,  first  southeasterly,  and  then  southwesterly.  This  is  called  the  jieriaiii 
Chain^  and,  as  it  approaches  toward  Portugal,  takes  the  name  o(  Monte  Gata.  It  divides  OUl 
from  New  Castile,  and  bears,  in  different  parts,  the  names  of  Guadarrama,  Urbia^  Oca^  Mosr 
cago^  &c.  Nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  part  of  this,  is  another  range,  called  the  Sierra  iki 
Guadalupe^  in  the  north  termed  the  Mountains  of  Toledo.  Still  further  south  is  the  Siemi 
Morena^  or  Broxen  Mountain^  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Saracen  dominion,  was  the  boundary 
between  Moorish  and  Christian  Spain.  The  most  southerly  range  is  tlie  Sierra  Mvadaytu 
snowy  ridge,  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean.  These  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Spaio. 
The  Cumbre  de  Mulakaeen^  their  loftiest  point,  rises  to  the  height  of  11,698  feet.  ThebifiL; 
summits  are  covered  the  whole  year  with  snow  and  ice,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  distant  coiM 
of  Africa.  On  the  other  mountains  of  Spain,  the  snow  seldom  lies  longer  than  a  few  rooDtlHd 
Many  of  them  are  entirely  barren,  and  exhibit  nothing  but  a  naked  assemblage  of  crags  tfarowij 
together  in  the  most  picturesque  manner.  Some  are  covered  with  a  scanty  crop  of  grass  aafl 
brushwood,  and  odiers  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  Firs,  oaks,  and  cork-trees  grov 
in  the  higher  regions.     Chestnuts,  tamarisks,  pines,  and  birches  clothe  their  bases.  J 

The  Mountain  of  Montstrraty  is  a  detached  eminence  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  about  Sti 
miles  northwest  of  Barcelona.  It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks,  rising  to  the  height  ou 
3,.300  feet,  and  always  capped  with  clouds.  The  whole  mountam  is  24  miles  in  circumference  J 
There  are  14  hermitages  upon  different  parts  of  these  heights,  and  about  half  way  up,  is  a  ina|« 
nificent  convent  of  Benedictines.  The  scenery,  in  every  part  of  this  remarkable  eminence, K^ 
strikingly  bold  and  romantic.  I 

3.  Valleys.  The  great  valleys  of  this  country,  are  traversed  by  the  5  principal  rivers,  M 
scribed  under  the  next  head  ;  their  general  outlines  may  be  understood,  from  the  preceding  (M 
scription  of  the  mountain  ranges,  wliich  mark  their  limits.  j| 

4.  Rivers.  The  Tajo^  or  Tagusy  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Albarracin,  in  Arragon,  and  flofi 
west,  between  the  Iberian  chain  of  mountains  and  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  through  Fortup||i 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  large  river,  with  steep  banks  and  a  rapid  current ;  but  is  not  navigij 
ble,  on  account  of  its  rocks  and  shallows.  The  Guiuliana  rises  in  La  Muncha,  and  flowij 
southwesterly,  between  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe  and  the  Sierre  Morena,  to  the  Atlantic^ 
intersecting  the  southern  part  of  Portugal,  and,  at  its  mouth,  forming  the  boundary  betweeathf 
two  kingdoms.  It  is  navigable  for  45  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Guadalquivir  flows  beiwei 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  southwesterly,  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  In  the  north  of  Spain,  is  the  Duero^  flowing  w( 
through  Portugal,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Ebro  rises  among  the  mountains  in  the  north, 
runs  southeasterly  into  the  Mediterranean;  its  mouth  is  shallow  and  sandy.  The  Guadalavi^]^ 
and  Xtic/ir,  are  smaller  streams,  running  in  the  same  direction.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Spait^i 
have  shallow  and  stony  beds,  and  dry  up  in  sinnmer  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  useless 
for  navigation. 

5.  Islands.  The  Balearic  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  consisting  of  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Ivica,  and  Fromentera,  with  some  smaller  ones.  Majorca,  the  largest,  is  about  100 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  40  miles  in  extent,  each  way,  and  is  mountainous.  Minorca  pos- 
sesses the  valuable  harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  These  islands  have  generally  a  good  soil,  and  pio* 
duce  oranges,  olives,  wine,  &c  ,  and  they  have  240,000  inhabitants. 

6.  Coasts.  The  shores  arc  generally  bold,  and  are  furnished  with  many  safe  and  conunodi 
ou«  harbors^  but  there  are  no  very  large  bays,  or  gulfs. 
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f.  OkmaU,  This  country  lies  in  the  sotithern  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  cold  is 
Kfor  excessiTe,  even  in  the  northern  parts.  In  the  south,  the  heats  of  midsummer  would  be 
■toienble,  bat  for  the  sea-breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till 
liB«he  evening.  The  interior  is  so  elevated,  as  to  be  much  cooler  than  might  be  expected, 
knthe  latitude  The  two  Casttles  form  a  raised  plain,  nearly  2,000  feet  in  height.  The  prov- 
ioees,  along  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  paradise  of  this  kingdom.  Ai  everlasting  spring 
laniS  to  reign  in  this  delightful  country.  The  sky  of  Andalusia  is  pure  azure  and  gold  ;  the 
uhabttants  of  Seville  affirm,  that  a  day  was  never  known,  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon 
iharcitj.  Two  kinds  of  winds  are  sometimes  unpleasant  in  Spain. ^  The  Gallego^  from  the 
Bonliwest,  is  piercing  and  cold  ;  the  Solano,  a  southwest  wind,  from  Africa,  is  so  hot,  as  to 
rdax  the  human  system,  and  produce  giddiness  and  inflammation. 

8.  SoQ.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
rbe  fruits  and  plants  offer  a  greater  variety  than  is  aflbrded  by  any  other  region  of  the  same 
RXteat.  The  land  is  everywhere  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  greater  part  of 
B^  may  be  regarded  as  naturally  the  most  fruitful  country  of  .Europe  ;  but  there  are  exten- 
Rte  wastes  in  the  interior. 

9.  Geology.  The  Pyrenean  mountains  are  granitic,  as  are  also  the  central  ridges  ;  schistus 
Md  calcareous  rocks,  as  well  as  sandstone,  abound  among  them.  The  low  plains  are  covered 
inkh  alluvial  deposits,  mixed  with  fossil  bones.  In  the  south,  the  mountains  contain  schistus, 
mdstone,  and  gneiss  ;  and  in  this  quarter,  are  vestiges  of  volcanic  craters. 

10.  JfiUural  Productions.  There  are  8  species  of  oak  among  the  forest  trees.  Three  of 
ihese  are  particularly  valuable  ;  the  evergreen  oak,  or  quercus  bellota,  with  edible  fruit ;  the 
Mfk  oak,  and  the  cochineal  oak,  on  which  the  false  cochineal,  yielding  a  fine  crimson  color,  is 

The  other  common  trees,  are  tamarisks,  pines,  birches,  chestnuts,  pistaches,  firs,  pop- 
s,  fcc.    The  fruits  of  the  south  are  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  ahnonds, 
The  date  palm  grows  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  exportation  of  dates 
I  Spain  forms  a  thriving  branch  of  trade. 

11.  JiUnerab.  Spain  supplied  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  the  greater  part  of 
tfte  precious  metals  they  possessed,  but  her  mineral  products  are  small  at  the  present  day. 
Ifioes  of  ouicksilver  are  wrought  at  Almaden,  in  La  Mancba,  and  iron  is  furnished  by  the  pro- 
finces  of  oiscay.  Coal  is  wrought  in  Catalonia  and  Asturias.  Crystalized  sulphur  is  found 
is  the  oeighborhood  of  Cadiz.     200  species  of  marble  are  enumerated  in  the  kingdom. 

1%  Mintral  Springs.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  are  estimated,  by  some,  at  1,200; 
\  regular  watering-places,  and  bathing  establishments,  do  not  exist  in  Spain.  A  hospital  is 
J  only  common  accompaniment.  The  springs  of  Trillo,  or  Guadalaxara,  are  used  for  drink- 
fand  bathing.  Those  of  Sierra  Vermeja,  in  Grenada,  contain  iron  and  sulphur.  Those  of 
^»  in  Valencia,  sulphur,  iron,  and  salt.     The  baths  of  Archena,  in  Murcia,  and  Caldar  de 

buy,  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

JtS.  Animab.     Almost  all  the  wild  animals  of  Southern  France,  are  common  to  Spain.     The 

[  and  mountains  abound  in  game.     The  wild  boar,  the  bear,  and  various  kinds  of  deer,  are 

in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  and  the  Asturian  forests.     Hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  fla- 

(oes,  and  bustards,  are  common  in  Andalusia.     The  wolf  still  frequents  nearly  all  the  wood- 

[  pi  mountainous  districts  of  the  countr]^.     The  chamois  and  the  lynx  find  a  shelter  in  the 

"~aee8,  and  the  other  mountains  of  the 'east.     The  moufflon  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of 

^a.    The  genet,  porcupine,  scorpion,  and  chameleon,  may  also  be  mentioned.     Cantha- 

s,  tarantulus,  and  mosquitoes,  abound.     Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  are  sometimes  deso- 

oby  swarms  of  locusts  from  the  African  coast. 

14.  Pace  of  the  Country.     Spain  is  an  elevated,  mountainous,  and  beautifully  picturesque 

?Wgr.    It  exhibits  an  alternation  of  mountain  ridges  and  wide  plains,  everywhere  watered 

f  rivers  and  small  sueams.     The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  valleys  display  the 

*Qst  luxuriant  vegetation.     The  southern  part  looks  like  a  garden  in  perpetual  bloom.     In  ex- 

flcaal  beauty,  few  countries  in  the  world  equal  Spain. 
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POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

• 

1.  Ditnsions.  8paui  is  divided  into  13  captaincies,  some  of  which  have  the  titie  of  kif| 
doms,  and  most,  of  them  are  subdivided  into  several  smaller  provinces,*  for  civil  purposes..^. 

2.  CatMls.  There  are  only  two  navigable  canals  of  any  importance.  The  Imperial  Om 
was  begun  with  the  intention  of  uniting  Navarre  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fioisbedii 
below  Saragossa.  It  is  74  feet  wide,  and  lOJ  feet  deep,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  }k 
tons.  The  Canal  of  Ctistile  is  partly  executed,  and  is  designed  to  connect  the  Duerovd 
the  harbor  of  Santander,*on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  There  are  several  other  small  canals  \nS 
ferent  pans  of  the  kingdom. 

3.  Towns.  Madrid^  the  capital,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  midst  ofi 
barren  plain  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  liha|i 
handsome  appearance  ;  the  streets  are  regular,  and  many  of  the  buildings  magni6cent.  Iij{p 
42  squares  and  many  beautiful  public  walks.  The  Prado  is  an  elegant  promenade  on  (belli 
side  of  the  city,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  fountains.  Here  the  wealth). f| 
fashionable  display  their  equipages,  and  hither  all  ranks  resort  in  quest  of  amusement.  Mhj 
of.  the  squares  are  adorned  with  fountains  ;  the  handsomest  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  wher^^ 
markets  are  held.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and  few  of  tliem  have  glass  windojil 
Several  royal  palaces  adorn  the  city  and  neighborhood.  The  new  palace,  considered  |i| 
finest  royal  residence  in  Europe,  forms  a  square  of  404  feet,  and  86  feet  high  ;  the  fifi 
Reiiro,  another  palace,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  gardens.  There  is  a  magnificent  ht^ 
over  the  Manzanares,  a  little  stream  which  runs  by  the  city.  Madrid  contains  75  convetfj 
77  churches,  3  theatres,  18  colleges,  &c.  The  learned  societies,  and  cabinets  of  sckm 
and  art  are  numerous,  and  give  this  city  a  high  rank  among  the  first  capitals  of  Europe, J 
regard  to  learning  and  the  arts.  The  Royal  Library  is  rich  in  manuscripts,  modeIs,:|| 
antiquities,  and  contains  250,000  volumes.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  ;d 
.are  richly  endowed,  and  the  buildings  pertaining  to  them  are  spacious  and  well  atteM 

Madrid  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  industry  ,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  wooleDMl| 
(if  every  sort,  carpets,  silks,  printed  linens,  and  muslins.     Population,  201,000.  f 

Twenty-two  miles  northwest  of  Madrid  is  the  Escurial,  the  most  magnificent  monasieni 
the  world  ;  it  is  built  in  a  wild  and  rugged  region,  and  forms  a  quadrangle  740  feet  looM 
530  wide.     It  contains  the  royal  apartments,  a  fine  library  and  collection  of  paintings,  zmw 
sumptuous  vaults  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  kings.     The  Escuriall 
built  by  Philip  the  Second,  a  stern  and  superstitious  prince,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  mif 
eated  to  St.  Lawrence,  who  sufi^ered  martyrdom  by  being  burned  to  death  upon  the  grid' 
the  building  is,  therefore,  made  to  represent  that  instrument.     At  St.  Ildefansoj  40  miles i 
of  Madrid,  is  a  superb  palace,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  gardens  ;  here  is  also  a  royal  i 
factory  of  mirrors,  which  are  made  of  great  size  and  superior  quality. 

Seville^  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Guadalquivir.     It  sti 
the  midst  of  a  plain,  covered  with  olive  plantations,  hamlets,  villages,  and  convents.    It  ^ 
formerly  very  rich  and  populous^  being  the  chief  mart  for  the  American  and  India  trade, 
public  buildings  are  very  elegant.     The  general  appearance  of  the  city  indicates  the  Mo 
character  of  its  former  possessors.     The  streets  are  often  so  narrow,  that  a  person  can  t 
the  houses  on  both  sides  at  once.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  I 
gothic  edifice  in  Spain,  with  82  altars  and  a  fine  tower  ;  the  archbishop's  palace,  a  maj 
structure  ;  the  alcazar,  or  palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings  ;  84  convents  ;  24  bosp 
29  churches  ;  the  Exchange,  &c.     Seville  contains  a  university,  9  colleges,  and  a  scbc  „ 
tauromachy,  in  which  the  bull-fighters  are  trained.     Its  manufactures  are  extensive,  coofl 

*  We  grive  here  both  of  thete  di virions.  6.  Andalasta,  Seville,  Xerrii  CordoTt^ll 

Captain  GenentUhips.  IntendaneUs.  and  the  Colonief  of  t*' 

1.  New  CuUle,  -Madrid, Guadalaxara, Toledo,  erra  Morena. 

Cuenca,  and  La  Mancha.  7.  Granada,  Granada  and  Malafft. 

2.  Old  Castile  and  Leon,   Burgos,  Santander,  Soria,  8e-       8.  Valencia  and  Murcia,  Valencia,  Mareia,  ind 

govia,  A  Vila,  Leon,  Palen-  thagena. 

eia,  Valladolid,  Balamanca,      9.  Catalonia,  Baroelona. 

and  Zamora.  10.  Arragon,  Swragoasa. 

3.  Asturiai,  (hriedo.  11.  Narane,  Pampelotta. 

4.  Galicia,                         Santiago.                               ,  12.  Gaipascoa  (Biscay),  Vittoria. 
&  Estfenuuliin»                Badajos.  13.  The  Balatrie  IsIm,  Palna. 
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wf  lilts,  woetetts,  and  tobacco.  Several  steam  vessels  navigate  the  river,  but  its  commerce 
bs  been  raoetly  transferred  to  Cadiz.     Population,'  91,000. 

SarvslMia,  the  principitl  manufacturing  city  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  on  the  penin* 
ak,  is  regularly  built  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  but 
he  iiMnense  mole,  designed  to  protect  the  harbor  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  is  unfinished. 
>oiton,  silk,  liaen,  lace,  and  arms  are  the  principal  products  of  its  manufactories.  Here  are 
\  pabKc  libraries,  8  colleges,  several  hospitals,  numerous  churches,  and  some  remarkable 
tahiic  edifices.  Population,  120,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  Tarragona^  with  1 1 ,000  inhabit- 
HMs,  aad  TVrlata  with  16,000,  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  splendor;  Reus^  an 
iPtiTe  manufacturing  town,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  and  Figueras^  celebrated  for  its  vast  and 
oipr^oable  fortifications. 

ra&acta  is  a  rich  and  elegant  city,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  country  on  the  Gua* 
Mifiir,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  Spain, 
lodis  inferior  only  to  Madrid  in  the  activity  of  its  printing  presses,  and  the  extent  of  its  book 
nde.  Its  literary  institutions  are  numerous,  and  its  beautiful  walks  are  perfumed  with  the 
aas)^  and  lemon  groves,  by  which  they  are  shaded.     Population,  66,000. 

The  other  principal  places  in  the  captain-generalship  of  Valencia  are  Orihuela^  with  26,000 
afaibitants,  Md  extensive  manufactures  ;  Mieant^  a  strongly  fortified  and  active  commercial 
(Mm,  with  a  fine  harbor  and  a  population  of  25,000  ;  Murcia^  with  36,000  inhabitants,  con- 
iiniag  numerous  literary  institutions,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  ;  Larca^  a  manufec- 
ario;  town,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  and  Carthagena^  with  37,000,  noted  for  its  docks, 
Meaab,  observatory,  and  excellent  harbor. 

'  fimaoda,  situated  in  a  plain  renowned  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
lad  its  delicious  climate,  is  an  ancient  Moorish  city  ;  several  magnificent  edifices,  its  exten- 
Rfe  squares,  and  numerous  fountains  attest  its  ancient  splendor.  The  cathedral  and  the 
lllwes  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  captain -general  are  spacious  and  elegant ;  but  the  boast 
tf  Grenada  is  the  Alhambra,  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  which  is  admired  for  the  richness 
Mbeaoty  of  its  vast  colonnades,  its  splendid  courts,  its  halls  and  arcades.  Every  traveler  has 
^Beo  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  its  splendid  halls,  golden  saloons,  courts,  alcoves, 
rawuiins,  colonnades,  and  mosaic  pavements,  which  almost  realize  the  description  of  fairy 
■M.  No  wonder  the  Moors  never  ceased  to  regret  the  loss  of  Granada.  Even  to  this  day, 
jkiy  are  said  to  offer  up  prayers  every  Friday  for  the  recovery  of  this  city,  which  they  esteem 
Ifcrrestrial  paradise.  The  Generalife  is  another  palace,  which  afforded  a  summer  retreat  to 
i^  Moorish  princes.  Granada  is  now  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  various  manufactures.  Its 
Mobtion  is  80,000.  On  the  coast  of  Granada  is  Malaga^  a  commercial  city,  situated  in  a 
Ml  district,  producing  almonds,  figs,  and  oranges,  which,  with  dried  raisins  and  wines  from 
IklUls,  and  cork  from  the  mountains,  constitute  its  principal  exports.  Population,  52,000. 
r -ftfrfora,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an  ancient  town,  partly  of  Roman  and  partly  of  Moorish 
l^ripn.  Many  of  the  btiildings  are  in  ruins,  and  it  contains  extensive  gardens  ;  the  population, 
'►re,  does  not  correspond  with  the  extent  of  the  city.  The  archbishop's  ;palace,  for-^ 
/the  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  the  cathedral,  originally  a  mosque^* ornamented 
I  rows  of  cupolas,  which  are  supported  by  850  columns  of  jasper  and  marble,  are  remark- 
^buildings.     Cordova  has  always  carried  on  considerable  trade,  and  has  long  been  noted 

^TH  manufactures  of  leather.     Population,  57,000.     Ecija^  with  35,000  inhabitants,  and 
,  with  20,000,  are  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

Wir,  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  at  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  is  a  well  built 
pl  strongly  fortified  city,  with  an  extensive  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  rich  colonies  of 
Ppiiain  India  and  America,  formerly  centered  in  Cadiz,  but  after  their  separation  from  the 
f^^f^  country,  the  place  sank  in  importance.  It  is  now,  however,  a  free  port,  and  bat 
jpwwhat  revived.     Population,  53,000. 

§  Opposite  Cadiz  is  Port  St.  Mary^  and  to  the  southeast  is  Snn  Fernando^  containing  aa 
iJjHfTatory  and  the  custom-house  of  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Each  of  these  towns  has  18,000  in- 
jpitats.  Fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Cadiz,  in  a  rich  district,  is  Xeres,  noted  as  the  depot 
^jtkjB  excellent  wines,  called  from  this  place.  Sherry.     It  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  34,000 

^Uatants,  and  contains  a  celebrated  Carthusian  convent.    On  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cadis 

■Cape  Trafalgar,  near  which  Nelson  gained  a  celebrated  naval  victory  over  the  united  Span* 

j**^  French  fleets  ;  and  to  the  north  is  the^  little  village  of  Palo8^  from  which  Columbua 

••4  on  bis  first  l%yage  of  discovery. 
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of  favor  and  endearment. 


«?ealicnpi  of  joobi^i  hy  patent,  is  rare.     These  are  4  imlitary  omfeni  of  knighthaod)  ihote  » 
$i.  Jago,  Calatrava,  Monteza,  and  Alcantara. 

8.  Dress,  The  dress  of  the  different  provinces  iS|  in  many  inatanceci,  various ;  though  icf 
peculiarities  of  costume  run  through  all  Spain.  Generally,  the  cloak  is  wofq^  and  it  h  unitt 
sal  in  Castile ;  it  is  very  large,  and  so  full,  that  one  end  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder.    It  iisf 

^ that  none  but  a  Spaniard  can  wear  it  gracefuliy,  and  he  iiwuf 

I  I     into  many  elegant  folds.     The  very  children  wear  it,  and  i 

I  i^M  ^'^^  encumbered  with  it  at  play.     The  females  seldom  wm 

M  ^t^        ^.c^^^IL  '^  public,  in  any  but  the  national  dress  ;  the  color  of  ^ishl^ 

*T  B^       S^l^i^  principally  black.     The  priests  watch,  with  great  jealausj|^ 

-•I  M^:^     IBNKf^KV  mnovation  in  dress.     The  mantilla  is  a  black  scarfj  of  vai^ 

degrees  of  richness,  thrown  over  the  head,  yet  so  as  to  dispk 
large  and  costly  comb.  It  reaches  to  the  waist.  Few  ]t| 
wear  veils,  except  at  mass.  The  basquina  is  a  black  pettiict 
and  it  is  as  general  as  the  mantilla,  or  shawl.  Neither  bonnetj 
ribands  are  worn,  though  in  carriages,  and  et  some  assembly 
ladies  may  be  seen  dressed  in  the  French  mode.  The  fai 
carried  by  all  females  ;  as  well  by  the  lady  in  her  carriage,  iu 
servant,  with  a  bundle,  in  the  street.  It  is  an  insirumeut  (Cl 
cination,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  and  all  its  motions  are  gracw 
it  has  even  a  language  gf  its  own,  which  is  said  to  be  rich  k  tx 
It  is  a  great  study  in  a  Spanish  female,  to  set  out  her  fool  uy 
best  advantage ;  and  the  neat  stocking,  and  small  shoe,  are,  therefore^  imporiani  poiii({| 
dress.  i 

The  various  ecclesiastical  costumes,  the  common  Spanish  dress,  and  the  costumes  of/ 
provinces,  give  a  lively  appearance  to  a  concourse  in  Madrid.     The  Caiatan  wears  i  f\ 
jacket,  with  silver  buttons,  and  long  pantaloons,  from  his  shoulder  to  the  ground ; 
Valencian,  loose  breeches  of  linen,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee.     He  also  wears 
sack,  or  manta,  unlike  the  full  cloak,  in  which  he  partially  wraps  himself.     In  Castile,  tli€ 
ant  wears  a  black-velvet  cap,  which  exposes  his  high,  manly  forehead.     He  wears,  also,  a 
of  black  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  outward  ;  light  breeches,  sustained  by  a  girdle  abi 
waist ;  gaiters  of  embroidered  leather,  and  stout,  nail-shod  shoes.     In  the  norths  the  red  w 
cap  is  common,  which  hangs  partly  down  the  back.     In  La  Mancha,  the  tall  montero 
worn  ;  and  in  the  south,  the  low-crowned  Andalusian  hat,  with  the  wide  rtm  turned  up 

9.  Language,     The  Castilian  is  so  widely  spread  over  Spain  and  tiie  colonies,  that 
called  the  Spanish  language.     But  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  the  Provent^al  language  is 
eral ;  and  in  Biscay,  the  Basque,  a  harsher  dialect.     The  Spanish  language  is  rich  and 
ous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  poeury.     It  is  founded  on  the  Latin,  which  is  better  pn 
m  It  man  .n  the  Italian.     It  is  mixed  with  the  Teutonic  and  the  Arabic.     The  approved 
nunciation,  is  that  of  Castile. 

10.  Manner  of  Building,  There  are  noble  edifices  of  Roman,  Gotliic,  and  Arabic 
lecture,  which  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  towns.  There  is  some  variation  in  bui' 
in  the  different  kingdoms;  but  the  general  form  of  houses  is  a  quadrangle,  wiih  flat  roofs, 
an  area  in  the  middle,  surrounded  with  colonnades,  or  galleries.  In  the  centre,  is  ofieD  at 
or  a  fountain  ;  and  in  summer,  a  canopy  is  drawn  over  the  top,  and  kept  wet^  to  cool  the 
Sometimes  the  lower  windows  have  grates,  or  what  the  French  call  jaloumcs.  There  era 
chimneys  in  the  south,  and  the  rooms  are  warmed  by  a  brazier,  or  pan  of  charcoal. 

11.  Food  and  Drink,  The  Spaniards  delight  in  mixed  dishes,  in  which  there  is  no 
pepper  or  garlic.  The  oUa^  or  puchero,  is  a  universal  dish  :  it  is  a  mixture  of  beef,  chii 
peas,  other  vegetables,  garlic,  and  pepper.  Pork  is  generally  added,  and  i(  is  an  article  of j 
as  universal  as  ui  Mexico  and  Brazil.  The  Spaniard  has  a  catholic  pride,  as  well  as  a  pli 
in  eating  it ;  as  it  shows  that  he  is  no  Jew.  Chocolate  is  general,  at  breakfast,  with  a 
toast,  or  a  roll,  but  neither  milk  nor  cheese  are  much  used.  The  bread  Is  unrivaled  ;  ii  is  ^ 
than  a  mere  staff  to  support  life  ;  it  is  so  light  and  sweet,  that  it  is  better  than  cake  elsevrM 
In  the  markets,  the  fowls  are  cut  up  and  sold  in  separate  pieces  ;  and  a  row  of  wings^  breH 
legs,  &c.,  are  hung  together.  This  is  to  supply  materials  for  the  olla.  IVfiitton  is  very  g 
eral,  and  rabbits  are  more  used  than  in  other  countries.  The  food  of  the  poor  is  mea|re, ) 
includes  acorns  and  chestnuts. 
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|lr|ltttflpiMgw^ei«'4iMMs  i*bi«kr  is^  a  nffe  oedonwoes  it  is  cooked  at  the  iiu»  and 
i^Ub,  aad  disbn,  ere  ee»t  with  it»  for  there  is  no  hrge  supply  of  these  in  Spanish  houses. 
iMtpioper  far  a  goeet  t»  accept,  al  onee,  so  inpoitant  an  iavitatioo.     He  replies^  bj  giv- 
"  r  Anmd  tkanhs^"  whieb  is  declining  vespectAiUy.     On  the  second  aeking,  he  says  to 
i  ^do  set  engage  k  such  a  cefeiceni ; "  and  it  is  only  the  third  invitation,  which  he 
IMf^lo  accept* 

Bines  of  Spain  are  hardly  iofeiior  to  those  of  Franee  ;  and  if  the  best  of  them  are  un- 

icnmnsree,  it  it  only  because  they  dre  raised  in  the  interior  of  a  country,  that  is  with- 

lor  canab.     The  wine  most  esteemed  is  tlie  Valdepenas,  raised  in  La  Mancha ;  but 

f,  the  Maiagpi,  and  the  wines  of  Catalonia,  are  more  known  out  of  Spain.'    The 

iteotdj,  but  excellent  wine.     The  wine  is  often  kept  in  bags  of  skins,  and  these  are 

r  the  bottles.     The  manner'of  drinking,  is  to  throw  back  the  head,  and  pour  the  liquor 

r  ironi  a  distance.     One  leg  of  the  skin  is  prepared  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 

Ferers  are  not  uncommon,  but  there  are  few  peculiar  diseases.     In  the  hu* 

!  of  the  Astnrias,  leprosy  is  conunon,  under  various  forms.     Some  of  the  lepers 

1  with  white  dost,  like  miUers  ;  others  are  black.     In  some,  one  leg  swells  to  an 

in  others,  tfaehand  or  face.     In  the  Asturias,  there  are  20  hospitals  for  lepers. 

/of  Sangrado  survives,  in  spite  of  the  satire  of  Le  Sage,  and  bleeding  is  resorted 

ffpmen]  remedy,  and  with  little  better  success,  than  under  the  administration  of  Gil  Bias. 

I  and  pbjrsiciaQS'have  little  skill ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  municipality  of  towns, 

Ithere  is  no  competition.     The  municipality  is  appointed  by  the^king,  so  that  physicians 

Kesitblbfaed  against  the  wiH  of  the  people.     They  have  a  fixed  salary^  which  is  generally 

fa  tax  on  brandy. 

TroHlmg.  Spain  is  Uttle  visited  by  those  who  travel  for  health,  or  pleasure ;  and 
1  makes  it  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  traveler  here  to  have  a  good  constitution.  The 
have  no  favors  to  foreigners,  especially  those  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  the 
^m  of  the  kind  generally  found  in  the  inftincy  of  civilization.  There  are  but  about  12 
%io  Spain,  but  these  are  made  upon  the  principle  of  McAdam,  which  has  been  fol- 
^froro  dme  immemorial.  The  principal  of  these  roails,  are  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne, 
and  to  Seville.  F|fctt  Madrid  to  Toledo,  a  large  city  distant  but  about  100 
)  is  DO  road,  aad  the  r^e  lies  through  fields,  woods,  and  rocks.  This  want  of 
rcemmonication  is  the  bane  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  foe  to  all  improvemeiu. 
r  preserves  the  natural  and  local  character  unmixed  and  unaltered.  On  the  prin- 
i  the  traveling  by  post  is  not  disagreeable,  nor  is  there  anything  in  it  worse  than  in 
opean  countries,  except  greater  danger  from  robbers.  The  diligences  are  found 
!  priocipal  roads  ;  and  they  are  as  good  as  the  same  vehicles  in  France.  They  are 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  mules,  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  the  muleteers 
1  and  accommodating.  Every  mule  has  a  name  by  which  the  muleteer  addresses 
lela,  Arragonesa,  &c.  The  chief  muleteer  is  called  Mayoral,  and  the  postilion 
The  mules  are  obstinate  to  a  proverb,  and  the  Zagal  has  often  full  employment  in 
;  them.  He  seats  himself  on  one  in  the  rear  to  belabor  the  other  next  before  it.  The 
I  are  generally  in  good  case  and  well  used.  The  gakra  or  galley,  as  it  is  not  unaptly 
I  b  a  long,  covered  wagon,  for  passengers  and  merchandise.  The  bottom  is  a  net- 
€  ropes,  which  in  some  degree  supplies  the  place  of  springs.  On  many  routes  there 
I  other  modes  of  traveling,  but  on  horseback,  on  mules,  or  the  more  humble  animals 
\homco9. 

Spanish  language  there  are  no  less  than  six  sounding  words,  to  express  the  distine- 

'  public  houses  of  several  grades  of  accommodations.     There  is,  however,  little  difiTer- 

reen  the  best  and  worst,  or  rather,  all  are  bad,  and  there  are,  not  even  in  cities,  any 

(hotels.    On  many  of  the  roads  the  inns  are  so  unfurnished,  that  the  regular  answer 

(question  for  dinner  is,  we  can  give  you  ^^  what  you  have  brought  with  you."     At  no 

I  traveler  welcomed  by  either  host  or  servant ;  no  one  asks  his  wants,  or  shows  him 

I  bouse.     He  is  left  to  grope  his  way  into  the  kitchen,  where,  if  he  is  cold,  be  niay 

I  circle  of  muleteers,  standing  around  the  fire,  and  if  hungry,  he  will  not  be  served  so 

so  soon,  as  these  regular  customers  of  the  host.     The  ball  is  chiefly  used  as  the 

|-room,  and  the  beds  are  arrapged  around  it.     In  some  provinces  there  is  a  tariff  of 

ced  by  law,  together  with  an  allowance  for  the  rtitilo  delta  corn,  ^'  noise  of  the  house," 

The  orice  of  a  slight  breakfast  of  chocdate  and  bread  is  thus  fixed  at  two  reals* 
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Fdr  a  late  and  more  substantM  breaMist,  Kke  Ae  French  iijmmr  u  b  fimrdrntte^  «iglii 
s  charged,  and  for  dinner,  twelve  reals.    The  provisions,  or  equivaleats,  are.^appecified. 
dinner,  it  is  ordered,  shall  consist  in  a  soup,  an  olia  of  fowl,  bacon,  beef,  sausage,  beaoe^ 
pot  herbs,  a  fritter,  or  ham  and  eggs,  two  dishes  of  chopped  meats,  a  puddti^,  pepperst  ' 
cots,  or  beans,  a  roast,  a  salad,  a  dessert  of  three  dishes,  a  ^tes  of  Brandj,  and  Imad  aad 
^^  at  discretion."    The  bed  is  four  reals,  and  must  consist  of  a  mattress  of  straw,  and 
of  wool,  two  clean  sheets,  two  pillows,  a  quilt,  and  a  blanket. 

The  traveler  in  Spain  maj  have,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  odier,  the  feeling  of 
that  danger  is  said  to  bestow ;  for  there  is  no  part  free  from  robbers.     Thej  do  not  ofaitil 
murder  unless  they  are  resisted,  yet  the  traveler  on  whom  they  find  little  to  phioder,  sdd 
escapes  without  a  severe  beating.     It  is,  therefore,  not  uncommon  to  carnr  a  silver  watch 
small  value,  and  a  few  dollars  in  silver,  to  be  surrendered  as  a  peace-offenng  ;  this  is 
the  usual  expenses  of  the  road  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  is  taken  in  drafts.     On  the  i 
that  are  given  at  some  of  the  diligence  offices,  a  caution  is  indorsed,  that  the  traveler 
not  take  too  much  money,  on  penalty  of  being  answerable  for  any  consequent  damage  doaa 
the  diligence  by  robbers.    There  are  often  guards  to  the  diligences,  but  they  have  aoBnei ' 
an  understanding  with  the  robbers,  and  the  danger  of  the  traveler  is  thought  to  be  in  pro] 
to  the  strength  of  his  escort.     Some  diligences  compound  with  the  robbers,  who  are 
times  well  known,  by  paying  black  mail,  for  security.  The  robber,  who  has  followed  for  y 
his  trade  of  violence,  is,  it  may  be,  a  dweller  in  some  hamlet,  where  men  know  more  o£ 
trade  than  they  will  testify  ;  sometimes  when  outlawed,  he  surrenders  himself  upon 
and  becomes  a  trusty  guard  to  the  diligence.     The  ^^  Young  American  "  bad,  in  his  sii 
^^  Year  in  Spain,"  the  chance  to  be  twice  robbed  ;  once  by  such  gallant  cavaliers,  thai 
scorned  to  touch  the  lady's  baggage,  and  again  by  miscreants  so  hardened,  that  they 
the  muleteers,  probably  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  village  with  themselves.     La 
dangerous  defiles,  crosses  are  erected  close  together,  each  marking  the  place  of  a  oiui 
and  bearing  the  inscription,  ^<  here  they  killed  John,  Thomas,"  &c.    The  established  for 
of  the  robbers  is  to  call  to  each  passenger  *^  a  tierra  ladrouy^^  ^*  on  the  ground,  you  tbi^ 
where  the  sufierers  lie  quietly  on  their  faces,  while  they  are  pillaged. 

14.  CkaracUr^  Manners^  and  Customs.     For  centurioMhere  has  been  little  change  in 
Spanish  character,  and  every  inlet  to  mnovation  or  improvement  is  closed.     There  is  a 
ing,  that  Adam  returned  to  the  earth,  where  he  recognised  no  country  but  Spain.  ''  Ah, 
said  he,  ^^  is  exactly  as  I  left  it."'   There  is  a  tradition  too,  in  Spain,  that  he  was  king  of 
country,  and  that  his  capital  was  Toledo. 

The  Spaniards  are  an  honorable  race,  and  in  Spain  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  not 
^though  the  institutions  have  passed  away.     The  national  songs  and  ballads,  and  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  but  particularly  the  former,  have  a  great  influence  in  forming  tl 
acter  ;  they  are  sung  by  all ;  they  are  of  high  poetic  excellence,  and  rich  in  the  scdi 
that  incite  a  Spaniard  to  die  for  his  mistress,  his  country,  or  his  faith. 

Pride  and  courtesy  are  inseparable  from  a  Spaniard  ;  but  it  is  not  the  pride  of  an  Ei 
man  ;  -it  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  lofty  character,  in  which  meanness  cannot  exist, 
not  deceitful,  for  falsehood  is  a  part  of  meanness  or  fear,  and  he  has  neither.  His  indiv 
self-respect  is  associated  with  a  pride  for  his  country  ;  ^^  we  are  not  all  old  Castilians,^'  is 
saying,  when  he  would  reprehend  an  act  of  baseness  in  another.  It  is  not  without  some 
son,  that  he  boasts  of  his  provinces,  where  all  are  nobles,  or  gentlemen.  The  very  pea: 
have  great  independence  of  spirit,  and  dignity  of  manner;  and,  though  they  readily  ai  _^ 
equality,  they  acknowledge  no  superiority.  The  poorest  laborer  seems  to  think,  that  for|ii|y[ 
only  has  depressed  him  from  bis  proper  station,  and  he  raises  his  soul  above  his  humble  c^ 
dition  ;  ^^  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  king,  only  not  so  rich,"  is  the  national  proverb.  Bi|t'  I 
the  proudest  Spaniard  exacts  no  greater  tribute  than  he  is  ready  to  pay.  The  courteous  I> 
of  Cervantes  was  in  this,  and  other  respects,  a  picture  of  his  countrymen  ;  punctilious 
rendering  courtesy,  and  strict  in  exacting  it.  There  is  much  of  the  national  character  embc 
ed  in  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire ;  and  this  chivalric  phase  of  madness,  is  probable 
natural  in  Spain,  though  it  would  not  be  so  in  any  other  country. 

The  humblest  person  in  Spain,  will  take  offence  to  be  addressed  under  a  lower  title  tl^ 
SeKor  or  Maestro.  No  circumstances  or  reverses  can  deprive  a  Spaniard  of  his  dignity  dF 
carriage.  The  very  beggars  are  so  easily  repulsed,  that  they  seldom  repeat  a  solicitatioo. 
The  characteristic  reply  of  a  mendicant,  who  was  advised  to  work,  was,  ^^  I  asked  your  cbav^ 
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1^  fify  asd  not  jour  donoflri*"  The  Spaoiards  are  alow  to  change  ;  aod  the  waat  of  roada 
fnvaata  iooofatioa*  It  ia  wall  for  the  people,  that,  under  everj  disadvantage,  they  hare 
MHoed  ao  moch  of  their  ancient  character ;  they  hare  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and  thaj 
kM  &Hen  apon  eril  times,  hut  ihejr  are  still  the  same  invincible,  inflexible  race  with  their 
taofstms,  oftheace  of  Cortes  and  Pixarro.  A  thousand  heroic  incidents  in  the  OoeriUa 
wCna,  and  die  ^mthmm  defence  of  Saragossa,  were  outbreaks  of  the  national  spirit.  Indi* 
ridoiOj,  though  not  collectively,  the  Spaniards  still  resemble  their  ancestors  of  Arragon,  who 
poBHsed  their  king  to  obey,  if  be  would  protect  their  rights,  ^^  and,  if  not,  —  not;"  y  n  no,  — - 

'■  The  Spaniuids  are  distinguished  for  good  faith.  One  of  their  kbgs,  who  wished  to  cmifis- 
csif  French  property,  published  an  edict,  giving  half  to  the  factors  who  would  inform  ;  but  in 
aH  Spin  there  was  not  found  one  dishonest  but  the  king,  or  who,  when  thus  tempted,  would 
hmaj  bis  correspondent.  Oppression  has  debased  the  Spaniards  less  than  superstition.  The 
Uig  eoold  not  for  a  day  oppress  the  subjects  which  it  is  bis  duty  to  protect,  but  for  the  aid 
sTAe  clergy,  whoae  influence  over  the  people  commences  at  childhood,  and  ends  only  with 
iiii.  The  clergy,  though  ignorant,  have  yet  the  instinct  of  ignorance,  and  perceive,  that  their 
faaar  would  be  reduced  in  a  people  brought  up  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  eflfort  of 
pmn  k  therefore  discouraged,  for  philosophy  is  no  friend  to  fanaticism,  and  poetry  has  noUe 
Mqxntioos.  The  schoob  are  in  ecclesiastical  hands,  and  the  confessional  gives  even  a  greater 
iafliieoee  to  the  clergy.  To  a  priest  no  door  is  closed,  and  no  secret  is  hidden.  The  bi^ 
oirf  af  the  Spaniards  is,  unfortunately,  beyond  all  parallel,  and  some  of  the  eflecta  of  it  wdl 
IsdMcribed  under  the  head  of  religion.  - 

The  Spaniards  have  an  hereditary  contempt  for  trade,  and  agriculture  cannot  flourish  in  a 
Msany  witbeut  roads.  There  are  few  chances,  then,  that  labor  will  have  its  reward  ;  die 
llligfous  holidays  are  numerous,  and  thus  a  people  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  an  ardent 
fenpanmeDt,  have  little  employment,  and  no  resource  from  ennui  but  in  pleasure,  or  frivolous 
lanMeients.  Their  very  virtues  are  politically  oppressed,  while  their  vices  may  lead  them 
tahoaoraDd  preferment.  To  be  honest  and  true,  to  express  their  opinions  boldly  and  freely, 
iriB  but  lead  to  captivity  or  banishment ;  but  to  dissemble  in  religion,  to  feign  bigotry  if  they 
hare  it  not,  to  ahQw  outward  reverence  to  fnars  whom  they  may  despise  in  their  hearts,  is  the 
Mcb  ifareied  road  to  safety  and  shame.  There  are,  indeed,  many  who  neither  reverence  a 
Aaohte  monk,  nor  honor  a  fanatic  and  faithless  king  ;  but  they  conceal  their  sentiments,  as 
th^kre  liberty  and  life.     The  Spaniards  have  been  called  indolent,  but  it  is  a  calumny ;  and 

fmaoj  of  them  live  in  idleness  ;  for  few  men  will  much  care  to  sow,  where  they  may  not 
tare  to  reap.     Pleasure,  then,  is  a  pursuit,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
MMqaenees  are  indeed  lamentable.     Jealousy,  which  our  romances  have  represented  aa  the 

C>D  or  a  Spaniard,  is  unknown,  or  it  exists  only  between  the  matron  and  her  eorUfo.  The 
7  of  married  females  has  no  limit  but  their  own  discretion,  a  frail  barrier  againat  a  defee* 
in  education,  a  pernicious  custom,  and  an  ardent  temperament.  This  evil  is  deploraUe ;  for 
fc  Spaoish  females  are,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  admiration ;  and  when  they  have  the  ad* 
^Mage  of  a  correct  training,  and  indeed  often  when  they  have  not,  they  prove  themselves, 
Ml  as  wives  and  mothers,  worthy  of  a  fellowship  with  Portia  and  Cornelia.  They  are  gen* 
Ms,  vehement,  and  self-devoted  ;  they  love  like  Othello,  ^*  noil* wisely,  but  too  well."  They 
^  d  the  elements*  of  a  great  character,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  there  are  no 
^^ameo  that  walk  through  the  world  by  the  side  of  man,  to  cheer  him  in  sorrow,  and  excite 
Kb  to  duty  and  honor,  that  are  comparable  with  the  dames  of  Spain.  The  gallantry  of  a 
BMiard  is  proverbial ;  his  salutation  to  a  lady  is,  ^^  Madam,  I  am  at  your  feet,"  and  bis 
*Mk  bearing  to  her  is  one  of  deference,  humility,  and  devotedness. 

In  Spain,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  censors  and  conservators  of  public  morals,  are  th( 
^^''nilMers.    The  flock  is  indeed  unhappy,  when  the  shepherd  has  an  understanding  with  th 
^«    The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  made  them  dissolute,  and  t^'v^have  spread  depravi' 
5^  the  land.    Of  ail  classes  in  the  country,  perhaps  that  which  has  tb^  ^A  pretensions  to  puH 
^^  clergy.     Ferdinand  would  not  sign  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  an  ecclesiastic^     It^s 
Wa  few  years  since,  that  a  priest,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  a  lady  that  was  contr  y^l 
^anochsr,  murdered  her  at  the  confessional.     The  ferocious  wretch,  who  afterwards  ax|jS]^ul 
fj?^^  that  another  should  not  possess  her,  was  )>unished  by  an  easy  imprisonmenur  f 

I      The  Spaniards,  with  all  their  ardor  of  character,  are  perhaps  the  most  tempera)^  peo'®  f" 
^^'^ ;  and  a  traveler  may  pass  through  *Spain  and  not  see  one  intoxicated..  \  The* '^^^ 
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mifoniiiMtelf ,  lets  control  ownt  jnesion  tium  appecile.  They  are  irascible  mtd  wMMsmj'boik 
from  leiDperament  and  climate  ;  it  is  said,  that  during  the  prevaleooe  of  a  certain  wind,  wbieh|| 
peculiarly  diaagreeabie,  the  nunri»er  of  mnrders  is  increased.  Where  the  laws  do  not  seeure  juatim| 
to  erery  indivMoal,  men  become  both  their  own  protectors  and  arengors  It  is  not  uncoii]mf|| 
in  Spam  to  see  men  armed  with  guns,  to  protect  their  proper^  and  persons  ;  and  longclnipj^ 
knives  are  almost  univeraiL  It  is  with  these,  that  so  many  murders  are  committed.  In  I8^i| 
there  were  1,233  convictions  for  murder,  1,775  for  attempts  to  murder,  and  1,620  for  robi 
-while  the  actual  erimes  were  perhaps  many  more  than  the  conTictions.  At  Seville,  is  a 
pital  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  wounded  in  sudden  frays,  or  by  assassins  ;  the  seat  on  wl 
^e  patient  is  phced  is  called  the  ^^  holly's  chair."  A  traveller  relates,  that  in  one  week 
<his  residence,  21  were  cariaed  to  this  hospital,  exclusive,  probably,  of  those  who  were 
^Mitrigbt,  or  who  had  homes  .of  their  own.  The  murders  are  the  most  frequent  in  the  soudi 
'Spdin. 

It  is  needful  to  remark,  that  the  foregoing  description  of  the  Spamsh  character  is  very  g^^ 
leral,  and  that,  in  the  varioiis  provinces,  there  is  as  much  difference  as  among  difierent  natiaM| 
The  Andatusians  are  cheerfijl,  yet  boastful  and  irasciUe.  The  Valencians  are  light,  cfaeecftll 
and  .vindictive  ;  and  the  hired  ruiBans  and  assassins,  that  were  formerly  common,  came  paii| 
lOipaUy  from  Valencia.  The  Catalans  are  independent  and  laborious  ;  the  Murciana,  iodolei|| 
nnd  superstitious  ;  the  Cesliltans  grave,  just,  and  honorable  ;  and  the  people  of  Biscay,  Hn 
•«anre,.8nd  Arragon,  are  independent,  fiu^l,  and  attached  to  liberty. 

Tbe  aspect  of  social  life  b  widely  different  in  France  and  Spain  ;  toe  prmcipal  of  the 
meetings  in  Spain  are  the  evening  tertulias,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  receives  a  few  n 
arisiters.  It  b-toihe  lady,  that  all  visits  are  paid,  and  the  visiter  may  go  .many  times 
snaking  ithe  acquaintance  of  the  husband.  Tlrare  is  litde  of  eonotry  life^  like  that  of  the  geoiV 
in  fkighnd.  The  few  grandees,  however,  who  lire  in  the  country,  ai^  upon  terms  of  gpi^ 
Amiiliaiity  with  the  peasantry.  The  Spaniards  iiave  few  of  the  observances  of  hosm tality,  |j|g| 
•re  general  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  they  seldom  invite  a  stranger  even  to  dine.  They^  1mg| 
aver,  .siqr  to  him,  that  their  JMuses,  and  everything  they  contab,  are  his ;  and  haviiig  been  Ap 
intiodttoied,  he  may  always  call  witltoul  ceremony,  and  enter  without  sending  in  his  nanM^ 
When. a  person  knocfai  at  a  door,  it  is  demanded  from  within,  ^^  who  is  there  ?  "  to  whick  w 
.estahlisbed  reply  ib  g0n$e  Jt  paz^  or  ^^  peaceful  people."  Pieasanu  and  beggars  caU  at  ^ 
doocs,  Affi  Aftarta,  lo  which  the  reply  from  within  is  rin  pecaio  ic$0kubido.  This  is  a  seaeap 
ibcmuk  .10  aeveral  parts  of  SpaiOi.  «^ 

15.  ,Snimeinei»i$.  The  Spaniah  amusements  are  pecidiar.  The  Spaniards  are  the  grai 
people  ip  Europe,  except  the  Tucks,  and  pubHc  dancing  is^  in  S^win  as  in  Turkey,  a  fav< 
amuaement.  The  Spaniards)  ^ho^ever,  dance  with  much  grace  and  animation  in  their  ^ 
•cbcle,.  which  -the  Turks  -consider  disgraceful.  But  it  is  the  bolero  or  fandango^  which  is 
•^at  national  dance ;  and  the  influence  :of  it  over  a  Spamard  is  marvelous.  It  has  been 
aupnoaed,  that,  should  the  bolejx>  he  struck  up  in  courts  or  churches,  the  very  iudges  and  clefgy 
ooidd  not  refrain  from  joining  in  ii^  general  tarantula  excitement.  The  bolero  is,  in  fact,  a 
new  edtttjiHi  of  the  fandango,  in  which  the  exceptionable  parts  are  omitted,  but  all  :tbe  graceful- 
ness is  regained.  It  is  danced  with  castanets,  and  the  Spaniards  are  indebted  to  the  Moors  for 
it.  It  is  performed  by  two  ^>ei:sons,  who  stand  opposite  each  other  ;  and  advance,  retrea&t 
and  pursue-     The  fenaale  files,  like  Gabtea,  to  the  willowy,  that  she  may  be  pursued.     Thetia 

is  a  ruinous  degree  of  gaming  in  Spain,  and  tl|a 
government  furnishes  the  aliment  by  its  lotteries* 
The  tickets  are  hawked  about  the  streets  by  tba 
blind,  who  are  supposed  to  attract  to  them  die 
favor  of  fortune. 

The  bull-fights  are  derived  from  the  Romaoa ; 
and  there  are  several  ancient  amphitheatres  extanli 
of  great  magnificence.  This  barbarous  amuse- 
ment has  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  Spaniard  than 
the  bolero  or  gaming.  The  arrival  of  a  '^  buQ* 
day "  convulses  the  whole  city ;  and  dense 
.  JP^'  i^a.     ft^ffSPi^BEnH   ^^^^^   collect  around  ihe  arena,   too   poor  to 

^^^      -^^L^^^^H^n^Ho^V    f^y  ^^^   admission,  but    too    zealous    altogetli- 

er  to  relinquish  the  amusement.  They  Team 
the  events  within,  and  echo  the  cheers  of  the 
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tflf^  inpl^  spectifors.  ^e  boll-feasts  are  often  dedicated  to  St.  John  and  tbe  Vii^h ;  anil 
tt^  grins  are  bestowed  in  charities.  Tbe  fights  aiie  held  only  in  sununer,  as  the  arenas  are 
IpM,  and  tbe  boil  has  then  the  greater  courage.  The  worst  [^ces  in  the  arena  cost  2  or  4 
^H,  and  Ae  best  a  dollar.  In  some  places,  as  in  Valladolid)  the  public  square  is  the  imposine 
Mh;  the  streets  are  shot,  and  balconies  are  erected  along  the  houses.  ^  After  a  procession  of 
itHk  combatants,  who  are  to  engage  tbe  bull,  2  algiiazils  advance,  with  great  gravity,  to  the 
aBifleDt,  to  ask  permission  for  the  sports  to  begin.  The  arena  is  then  cleared,  and  the  door 
Irtlttowfii  open  for  the  bull  to  come  forth,  when  he  is  received  with  deafening  shouts.  He 
IINaces  to  the  centre,  and  stands  amazed.  He  has  little  time,  however,  left  for  wonder. 
tile  fteainHSi  combatants  on  horseback,  wait  for  him  with  their  long  lances.  Theirs  is  • 
M^  of  danger,  though  so  little  disgrtfceftd,  that  the  grandees  have  foUowed  it.  Sometimes 
W^  darts  upon  tbem ;  at  others^  it  is  necessary  to  excite  him  to  rage.  He  braves  the 
iroanJs  of  tbe  lance  in  his  neck,  and  attacks  the  innocent  horse,  who  still  continues  the  com* 
Ut»  thoogb  he  may  be  gored  so  dreadfully,  that  be  treads  upon  his  own  entrails.  The  horse 
tf  rider  are  often  overthrown,  when  the  combatants  on  foot  divert  the  bull's  attention,  by 
Aiing  before  him  pieces  of  colored  cloth.  Sometimes,  however,  the  animal  pursues  them^ 
M  then  they  require  the  best  of  their  speed  ;  they  leap  tbe  barrier,  6  feet  in  height,  but  « 
tbai^Dt  before  the  bull  dashes  his  horns  against  it.  So  narrow  are  their  escapes,  that  Town- 
tend  thought,  that  the  men  actually  raised  themselves  on  the  horns  of  the  buU.  The  animal 
fiften  attempts  to  clear  the  barrier,  and  he  sometimes  succeeds.  This  is  the  signal  for  speedr 
Mfttt  to  the  spectators,  some  of  whom,  however,  have  been  killed.  Sometimes  severd 
fetoes  ire  killed  beneath  the  same  rider. 

'"1^  next  act  in  the  tragedy,  is  commenced  by  the  banderilkroSy  who  go  before  tbe  bull,  and 
Mea  he  plonges  at  them,  step  a  litde  aside,  and  stick  into  his  neck  little  darts,  having  fuhni* 
Hkg  powders,  tvhich  explode,  and  drive  the  persecuted  animd  to  frenzy.  This  is  a  danger- 
jMi  Mh  to  perform,  as  tbe  bom  of  the  bull,  in  bis  plunges,  passes  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
wmnBefo'f  breasts  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  loss  of  the  blood,  that  streams  from  nu; 
IMltaiveands,  the  last  moment  of  the  brave  animal  approaches,  for  the  hard  laws  of  the  circus 
iMatlie  shaU  not  go  forth  alive. 

'^  lie  nesident  gives  the  signal  for  death,  and  the  matador  advances  with  a  long  dagger  in 
!M  lira,  and  io  the  other  a  flag,  which  he  waves  before  bis  adversary.  Both  stop  and  gaze 
tHvenl  flMDutes  at  each  ether,  and  the  concourse  are  silent  as  the  grave.  Tbe  fight  is  now  to 
aecMe  a  single  combat,  in  which  one  party,  at  least,  must  die.  The  animal  recalls  his  ener- 
1!^  onkes  a  last  desperate  plunge  at  the  matador,  who  steps  ligbdy  aside,  and  strikes  his  dag- 
piotD  his  adversary^  neek,  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  the  spine  is  divided,  and  the  animal  falls 
tteibf  Qpoo  his  knees.     Tbe  circus  swims  before  his  glazing  eyes,  and  he  falls  dead> 

^  Ere  oMied  the  inhaoMii  tfaoat^  that  bailed  tbe  wretch  who  won.** 

J^*  Bdueatumi  There  are  few  Establishments  in  Spaib,  for  the  difi!bsion  of  the  $j»t  rudi- 
|pil  of  knowledge.  Tbe  lower  classes  seldom  learn  to  read  and  write ;  and  those  above 
Wb,  are  as  seldom  instructed  in  anything  but  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic.  Those  who 
^Mesigoed  for  the  learned  professions,  attend  a  Latin  school  for  3  or  4  years  ;  but  cJASsical 
^Mure  has  made  little  or  no  progress,  and  Greek  has  been  for  several  centuries  almost  un- 
wtn  in  Spain.  .  There  are  8  universities,  but  they  are  very  far  behind  the  literary  institu- 
&W  of  other  Eutii|^n  countries.  There  has  been  little  encouragement  for  education,  or 
y^  safety  for  learning,  in  a  <»>uotry,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  to  learn  the 
^Ms  of  its  best  scholars  and  finest  geniuses,  we  need  only  to  go  to  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
^lion.  There  are  many  associations,  called  learned  societies.  There  are  12  public  libra- 
M,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  monasteries.  There  are  botanic  gardens  at  Madrid,  Cadiz, 
'flrt'gMa,  and  St.  Lucar  ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  coins,  and  antiquities,  at  Madrid  ;  and 
iMil  observatories,  fts  at  Madrid,  Ferrol,  he.  So  long  as  the  monks  controled  everthing,  ilA 
l^tlieir  pdicy  to  spread  among  the  people  nothing  but  ridiculous  legends,  calculated  to  increase 
••wperstition. 

^^tkr  the  same  rule  the  newspapers  were  equally  barren.  There  were  but  ver^  few,  and 
gg^itnall.  But  since  the  accession  of  the  young  queen,  and  the  political  revolutions  which 
^ff  fclbwed  that  event,  matters  in  this  respect  are  much  changed*  Newspapers  have 
VNt  tip  in  all  the  prihcipal  towns,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  of  all  shades  of  political 


opioioD,  in  which  all  public  questions  are  discussed  and  oftea  with  no  little  notence.    SPte 
are  great  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  ^   .  g 

17.  Siate  of  the  ArtSy  ScienceSy  and  Literature.     In  the  time  of  the  troubadours,  and  id  "dp 
middle  ages,  there  arose,  in  Spain,  a  profusion  of  ballads  and  songs.     Of  the  ballads  cooceni- 
ing  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  or  the  Cid,  alone,  there  are  about  a  hundred.     After  the  cooqueil 
of  Naples,  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  literature  gave  a  better  form  to  the  literature  of 
Spain.     Spain  has  never  produced  an  epic  poet  of  much  eminence.     The  drama  is  exceed* 
ingly  rich,  though  irregular  ;  it  is  a  mine,  to  which  the  writers  of  other  nations  have  freely  re* 
soVted.     The  Spanish  division  of  the  drama  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  not  into  tragedy  and  corned?, 
but  into  plays  divine  and  human.     The  former,  includes  legends  of  the  saints,  &c.    The 
btter,  includes  historical  or  heroical  plays,  comedies  ^^^  of  the  cToak  and  sword,''  founded  m 
ttie  intrigues  of  high  life,  and  other  comedies,  in  which  the  characters  are  rogues,  pickpockel^ 
and  their  ladies.     Lope  de  Vega  excelled  in  all  these,  and  his  principal  plays  are  contained  m 
no  less  than  25  volumes.     But  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  is  the  boast  of  the  SpuM 
theatre.     He  wrote  127  dramas,  besides  an  incredible  number  of  smaller  pieces.     There  M 
a  great  many  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  ;  and  one  no^el,  ridiculing  them,  has  pervaded  dl 
world.     Don  Quixote  is  unrivaled  in  wit,  philosophy,  and  the  painting  of  human  life  and  cfaiql 
acter.     There  are  few  writers  at  the  present  day,  and  the  sciences  are  almost  entirely  negledM 
ed.     Natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  are,  in  Spain,  centuries  in  arrear.      ''^ 

The  Moors,  in  Spain,  were  so  polished  and  gentle  a  people,  that  their  expulsion  was  i  fll|| 
tional  calamity.  They  bad  a  library  at  Cordova,  of  600,000  volumes,  atid  there  were  70  fAr 
lie  libraries  in  the  Andalusian  kinedom.  This  was  at  a  time,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  ^ 
sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance;  Alany  Spanish  Jews,  of  great  learning,  flourished  at  tbe  i 
time. 

Painting  has  been  more  successfully  cultivated,  than  the  rest  of  the  arts,  and  the  Sp 
school  is  much  celebrated.     Ribera,  better  known  as  Espafioleto,  excelled  in  the  mostpeHiM^ 
representation  of  suflTerings  and  of  sorrow,  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  death  of  roartjrrs.    Vl 
lasquez  was  so  excellent  in  portraits,  that  he  is  ranked  with  Titian  and  Vandyke.    MuriOflf 
who  never  left  Spain,  is  yet  correct,  and  has  great  finish  and  warmth  of  coloring.    Moralesl^ 
called  the  divine,  from  the  excellence  of  his  heads  of  Christ.     The  Spaniards  have  a  ^assiw 
for  music,  and  many,  in  all  grades  of  life,  perform  on  some  instrument,  generally  the  guitar,  f 

The  national  airs  of  Spain  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  though  her  composers  are  ferf  ^ 
number  ;  and  the  chief  singers  at  Madrid  are  imported  from  Italy.  The  music  of  Spain  | " 
taj^es  of  the  character  of  her  language,  described,  by  a  modern  writer,  as  being  ^^  grave 
decent,  like  the  dances  of  ancient  chivalry."  It  is  as  pathetic  as  the  Italian,  but  it  has  ap  e^ 
ergy  and  romantic  character,  which  the  former  has  not.  It  speaks  of  a  more  mountaiaol 
country,  of  a  more  high-souled  and  chivalrous  people.  The  Italian  airs  breathe  of  little  Mj 
of  love.  The  songs  of  Spain  are  mingled  with  romance,  devotion,  and  glory,  as  well  as  t6M 
demess.  Music  is  not  cultivated,  as  in  Italy  ;  but  it  is  the  amusement  of  all  ranks  and  coaM 
tions  in  Spain.  The  muleteer  singf,  to  beguile  the  long  hours  as  he  speeds  on  bis  way,  mf 
bis  rude  carol  is  mingled  with  the  wild  jingling  of  the  bells.  Tbe  peasants  sing,  as  they  dai 
the  seguidilla,  to  the  sounds  of  the  castanet  and  guitar.  The  cavalier  joins  bis  voice  tol 
music  of  his  guitar,  when  he  serenades  his  high-born  beauty  beneath  her  latticed  window* 

The  guitar  is  universally  played  by  tbe  Spaniards  ;  and  suits  well  with  the  wild,  romi 
melody  of  the  Spanish  airs.  The  Moorish  ballads,  which  remain,  are  mournful  and  teode 
breathing  the  very  spirit  of  gallantry  and  impassioned  devotion.  The  cqaquest  of  Granadi 
called  forth  all  the  musical  strains  of  her  minstrels,  whether  in  lamentations  over  tbe  fallen  eit^ 
or  in  reproaches  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  the  ballad  entitled  ^^  The  Siege  and  Conquest  of  Alw 
hama,''  had  such  an  effect,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  by  the  Moors,  on  pain  of  deatuj 
within  the  walls  of  Granada.  ^    J^ 

18.  Religion.  The  religion  is  suictly  Roman  Catholic.  Tbe  number  of  archbisbopncii 
eight,  and  there  are  fifty-one  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo,  b  primate  of  Spain,  ao^j 
his  income  was  nearly  ^450,000.  Tbe  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes,  including  monks  and  0110%^ 
were  188,625,  but  the  number  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  dissolution  of  tbe  monastenei^^ 
The  king  nominates  to  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  even  to  the  smaller  benefices.  Tbe  ^^^ 
are  rich,  ignorant,  and  dissolute.  They  were  the  most  powerful  body  in  all  Spain,  but  tbeir  * 
infiuence  is  diminishing.  They  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  favor  of  the  lower  class,  of 
distributing  from  monasteries  daily  alms  or  food  to  the  poor.    Yet  they  gave  back  but  a  verf 
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filportioii  of  wbal  thqr  receiYed,  aod  a  monk  passed  a  life  of  iDddence  aod  abundance 

**  r  n  gite  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelTemonth  or  twain, 
To  leareh  Europe  through  from  Bjzantiam  to  Spain ; 
But  ne'er  shall  yon  find,  should  yon  search  till  yon  tire, 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  barefooted  friar. 

**  Ue  *8  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight  ere  he  comes, 
May  prohuie  the  great  chair  or  the  porridge  of  plums » 
For  the  beat  of  ttw  cheer  and  the  seat  at  the  fire, 
1m  the  undenied  right  d  the  barefooted  firiar." 

Id  SpaiD,  however,  the  cl^gy  have  greater  privileges  than  those  recounted  in  the  song. 
Tkqr  boU  the  power  of  superstition  over  ignorance,  and  make  it  the  means  of  an  immense 
Nfeooe.  There  is  not  in  Spain  a  wretch  so  poor  that  he  does  not  pay  something  to  the 
fimk  The  Bull  of  the  Crusade  is  a  document  more  generally  sold  than  stamps  are  in  Eng- 
biiL  It  is  founded  on  a  supposition,  that  there  is  a  continual  war  waging  with  the  infidels. 
lb  inrtues  of  this  bull  expire  at  the  end  of  a  year,  wheii  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  another, 
^iialf  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  king,  and  never  was  bigotry  so  well  taxed,  or  an  imposture 
ikm  cheerfully  paid.  This  bull,  among  other  things,  concedes  permission  to  eat  eggs,  milk, 
W  butter  during  Lent ;  and  no  priest  is  so  ignorant  of  his  craft,  that  he  will  administer  the 
PKnoieDt,  or  grant  absolution  to  any  one  who  has  not  the  Bull  of  the  Crusade. 
,  Tiie  Flesh  Bull  is  more  expensive,  as  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  rich,  who  are  made  to 
Mf  roundly  for  eating  flesh  in  the  interdicted  seasons.  The  Bull  of  the  Dead  is  a  passport 
ll|aired  at  all  burials,  and  without  It  no  priest  will  officiate.  Marriages,  christenings,  absolu* 
loBs,  and  funerals,  swell  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and  there  is  a  profitable  trade  in  masses. 
lloie  who  die,  pass  their  last  hours  under  the  eye  of  the  church,  and  the  ghostly  advisers 
^Ib8  suggest  a  bequest  to  the  convent,  to  found  a  perpetual  mass  for  the  departing  soul.  The 
mnls  of  the  deceased  readily  purchase  masses  to  shorten  his  abode  in  purgatory.  Gener- 
1%,  a  Spaaiard  is  very  tender  in  this  point,  and  never  refuses  to  give  when  solicited  ^'  for  the 
mb.'^  Societies  are  formed  in  every  town  for  these  suffering  spirits,  and  there  was  a  lottery 
tcheine  iofeoted  for  them,  in  which  the  pious  adventurer  by  performing  the  penance  inscribed 
OB  bis  ticket,  might  transfer  the  merit  of  it  to  some  soul  in  purgatorv.  The  Pope  has  estab- 
Uied  certain  days  when  every  Spaniard  may,  by  kneeling  at  five  difiTerent  altars  and  praying 
6f  the  extiQcti#n  of  heresy,  release  the  soul  of  a  friend.  The  name  of  the  soul  must  be 
•iMioDed,  to  prevent  mistakes  ;  but,  if  not,  the  prayer  is  addressed  ^^  for  the  most  worthy 
tritbe  most  disconsolate." 

Sht  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  swelled  by  the  sale  of  relics,  consecrated  heads,  crucifixes, 
:Mtfs^9  &c.  The  relics  are  numerous  ;  generally  the  bones  of  saints.  At  Oviedo  the 
w^^  church  dignitary  shows  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  mantle  of  Elias,  the  olive  branch  borne 
%lie  Saviour,  a  great  part  of  the  cross,  eight  thorns  of  the  crown,  a  vial  of  the  Virgin^s 
>ft>and  the  hood  she  eave  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Ae  Virgin  Mary  is  the  great  Diana  of  the  Spaniards,  and  alms  are  often  solicited  for  the 
^^ysa  of  heaven."  Commercial  partnerships  are  entered  into,  and  a  share  of  the  profits  set 
!  jfle  for  her  honor.  An  insurance  company  which  entered  into  a  partnership  with  several  of 
Alliiots,  had  sufficient  faith  to  insure  a  West  India  fleet  in  time  of  war,  when  insurance  had 
pp  declined  b  Holland  at  50  per  cent.  The  fleet  was  captured  and  the  company  broken. 
^QQst  usual  penances  are  flagellations,  hair  shirts,  and  bracelets,  with  points  of  wire  on 
fwde.  Every  Friday  there  is  a  penitential  scene  in  many  of  the  churches.  After  an 
^vUiioQ,  the  lights  are  suddenly  extinguished,  and  every  penitent  scourges  himself  accord- 
to  what  be  supposes  to  be  his  deserts.  The  silence  is  interrupted  only  by  weeping  and 
.Ml  •nd  the  blows  of  the  scourge. 

Whenever  the  little  bell  is  heard,  which  accompanies  the  host  or  sacrament  going  to  the  dy 
■yi  who  bear  it  kneel  and  utter  a  prayer.  At  theatres,  balls,  and  in  the  mud  of  the  streets, 
2»  i«  DO  exemption  ;  all  who  hear  it,  must  remain  kneeling  till  the  sound  is  past,  and  to 
^^  would  incur  danger  from  the  populace.  The  play  stops,  and  the  actors  kneel  upon  the 
^*l^>s  weD  as  the  audience  in  the  boxes  ;  when,  however,  the  sound  is  heard  in  bed,  it  is 
•fjecessary  to  sit  upright. 

^>k  Inquisition  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of  Spain,  that  we  shall 
C^taone  account  of  the  tribunal  which  punished  thoughts  with  more  severity  than  it  is  ever 
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rigfat  to  iifflict  i^ioii  tnmBB.  St  is,  howeiier,  due  lo  ibe  S^mtds  to  tejs  Ai^4liM|j|ll  higM 
lo  a  great  degree,  they  resisted  the  introductioo  of  the  iDqdsitimi.  They  murdered  ihe^ 
rainicaDs,  stoaed  the  inquisitors,  and  stabbed  them  at  the  foot  of  the  alurs.  There  were^ 
lumuhs,  that  the  whole  power  of  tbe  church  and  authority  of  the  king  were  barely  suffieia 
restrain  them.  After  Castile  was  tmited  with  Arragon,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  aad 
bella,  the  modem  inquisition  was  established  over  Spain,  from  the  year  1481.  Thekii^ 
a  bigot,  but  in  this  he  had  not  even  tbe  excuse  of  bigotry  ;  be  thirsted  for  the  profi 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  a  successful,  and  to  him  not  an  objectionable,  way  of  filling  the  1^ 
ury.  The  gentle  and  good  Isabella,  the  friend  of  Colunibiia,  tbe  protector  of  the  lodii 
refused  to  permit  the  inquisition  to  be  established  in  Castile  ;  but  her  confessor,  Torqoeiai 
overcame  her  scruples.  The  first  destruction  scattered  by  this  infernal  engine  was  amoncj 
Jews.  A  hundred  thousand  families  emigrated,  many  professed  Christianity,  and  ahnost  4 
new  Christians  began  to  emigrate  to  tbe  lands  of  the  buke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Marquis  of^ 
diz,  and  other  noblemen.  Torquemada,  however,  the  bead  of  the  inquisition,  was  too  tf 
for  blood,  to  let  them  so  easily  escape  ;  and  it  was  declared,  by  proclamation  of  tbe 
office,  that  emigration  should  be  held  as  sufficient  proof  of  heresy.  The  prociamation  oKh 
the  noblemen  before  named  to  arrest  the  flying,  and  sequester  their  goods.  Tbe  prisoj 
were  more  than  the  numerous  convents  could  contain.  Foor  days  after  the  establisbmeal 
the  inquisition  in  Spain,  six  of  the  condemned  were  burned,  and  ten  more  m  a  few  dajrs. 

In  less  than  six  months,  298  of  these  unfortunates  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  singb:^ 
of  Seville.  During  the  same  time,  more  than  2,000  of  the  condemned  were  delivered  It 
flames  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Among  these  were,  of  course,  many  persons  of  | 
wealth,  and  their  riches  only  led  them  into  danger.  The  prefect  of  Seville,  to  save  tin 
the  numerous  executions,  erected  without  the  city  a  scaffolding  of  stone,  on  which  were 
four  hollow  statues  of  plaster.  In  these,  the  newly  relapsed  Christiana  were  slowly ' 
This  scaffold  was  extant  until  the  revolution  of  1820. 

Among  the  articles  or  laws  of  the  inquisition,  one  decreed,  that  voluntary  cool 
should  be  written  down  in  the  presence  of  the  inquisitors  ;  this  enabled  them  to  conprf 
oonfessor  to  denounce  others  whom  be  might  suspect  of  heresy  ;  and  thus  thb  act  off 
became  an  act  of  accusation.  Another  law  made  it  necessarv  to  ascertain  tbe  time  of  6 
or  relapsing  into  heresy,  that  it  might  be  known  what  portion  of  goods  belonged  to  the 
Many  of  course  lost  the  dowry  of  their  wives,  when  these  were  paid  after  the  heresy  of  \ 
fathers-in-law.  The  inquisitors  were  empowered  to  condemn  all  who  had  been  reconc 
provided  their  repentance  seemed  pretended,  so  that  life  depended  on  opinion.  Half  | 
subjected  a  man  to  the  trial ;  if,  under  torture,  be  confessed,  and  afterwards  confirmed  bis 
fession,  he  was  condemned  ;  if  he  retr&cted,  he  was  subjected  to  a  second  torture.  Aaj^ 
copy  of  tbe  testimony  was  never  given  to  those  accused.  All  persons  summoned,  aad  il 
to  appear,  were  condemned.  The  conduct  of  a  deceased  person  was  examined,  aod  w 
posthumous  conviction  followed,  the  bones  were  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  whole  estati 
fiscated  in  the  bands  of  the  heirs.  For  a  relapsed  heretic,  no  promises  of  faith  were  suffl 
The  inquisition  never  pardoned  him  ;  and  the  only  mercy  allowed  was  to  strangle  him  befoi' 
was  burned.  Many  of  these  regulations  were  made  to  gratify  the  grasping  disposition  of  tbe 
and  the  king,  in  return,  was  willing  to  barter  his  subjects'  lives  to  the  monks.  Tbe  act 
never  saw  those  who  testified  against  him.  There  was  the  mockery  of  a  counsel  allowadli 
he  was  not  permitted  to  be  seen  alone,  or  to  speak  btft  to  confess.  Besides,  what  c 
would  dare  defend  a  prisoner  in  the  inquisition  }  Suspicion  was  divided  into  three 
and  the  prisoners  were  registered  as  lightly  suspected,  strongly  suspected,  and  violentlyi 
pected.  Tbe  light  suspicion  subjected  its  object  to  stand  upon  a  scafi%)ld  with  bis  bea4' 
covered,  to  walk  in  the  procession  en  chemise^  with  bare  feet  and  crossed  arms,  to  be  scon 
by  the  bishop  or  curate,  to  be  stationed  at  the  church  gate  till  reconciled,  and  to  carry  cn 
right  breast  two  crosses  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  his  dress.  This  penance  hst4 
years  for  the  first  class,  5  for  the  second,  and  7  for  the  third. 

The  proceedings  in  these  courts  had  little  delay,  though  there  were  many  long  iin| 
ments  ;  when  there  was  any  process,  it  was  a  summary  one.     In  one  year,  the  inquisition 
Toledo  finished  3,327  trials.     There  were  but  two  inquisitors  and  two  roisters  to  per 
this  labor.     When  the  tribunal  had  become  well  established,  it  bad  its  spies  all  over  ^ 
There  was  no  safety,  either  in  heresy  or  faith  ;  to  haye  an  enemy,  or  to  have  wealth,  wi 
gerous  to  the  best  cifizen  and  tbe  most  faithfu.  Catholic.     It  was  tbe  reign  of  terror  aod 
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If  i»  Jtonan,  mder  TsMrius,  w«re  less  to  be  pkted  than  the  Spaniards,  onder  Ferdioaiid 

flM^Guiuda.     It  IS  a  satiafaetton,  however,  to  know,  thai  the  fanatic  xnook  felt  deeply  whac 

i'maffed  from  Ihe  people.     He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  be  had  always  on  hk 

voiMrn^s  horn,  to  detect  the  presence  of  poison  ;  and  when  he  moved,  he  was  8ur-> 

i'kgr  guards.    He  passed  IB  years  as  Inquisttorogeneral ;  caused  10,230  persons  to  be 

,  sod  97,371,  to  be  otherv^ise  punished,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 

((visons  of  the  ioquisition  were  so  damp,  that  the  mats  and  cloths  soon  decayed.     The 

nswweliterdly  eramined  in  them  ;  those  who  came  forth  were  walking  skeletons,  while 

i«aifessed  all  they  were  charged  with,  to  escape  from  such  confinement  by  death. 

ijAlAiitfaisiier  ^formerU,  every  .person  accused,  who  refused  to  confess,  received  his  trial. 

^^     isdcep  tmder  (be  ground,  and  li^ed  by  two  .fiickering  flambeaux,  which,  with  their 

rli^  increased  the  gloom  of  the  dingeons.     The  inquisitors  and  executioners  were 

[bkmg  robes  of  sackcloib,  and  their  faces  were  covered  with  hoods  of  the  same,  hav- 

r  aut  for  the  eyes.     The  poor  sufferer  could  not  even  look  up  in  a  human  face,  for  a 

eb  after  merey  in  its  lineaments.     The  refusal  to  confess  was  the  signal  for  the  torture. 

Inas  applied  in  three  ways,  by  the  cord,  by  fire,  and  by  water.     In  the  first  mode,  the 

^^^   etiad  behind  the  bade  of  the  prisoner,  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  overs  puUey  above 

fie  was  faiaed  by  the  cord  as  high  as  the  roof,  where  he  was  permitted  to  bane  for 

I  time,  when  the  rope  was  suddenly  relaxed,  and  he  fell  within  a  fool  and  a  half  of  the 

This  disbeated  all  the  joints,  and  the  cord  entered  to  the  sinews.     This  punishment 

led  evesy'faour,  4ill  ihe  sufferer  was  left  witbotft  atrengih  or  motion  ;  when  he  was 

I  to  Us  ceH,  to  tlie  or  to  revive  for  a  punishment  -more  horrible.     In  the  second  trials 

It  was  stretelied  and  lied  on  a  wooden  spout  so  contrived  as  to  bend  bis  back  and 

leer  above    his  head  ;    this   much   impeded    respiration.     The  executioner  then 

I  at  the  iKMom  of  the  throat  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  a  part  of  which  covered  the  nostrils  ; 

IwHer  into  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  left  it  to  filter  so  slowly,  that  an  hour  passed  before 

'  ooaM  swalbw  a  drop,  although  it  trickled  constantly.     There  was  no  interval  for 

He  attempted  conatatitly  to  swidlow,  hoping  to  give  passage  to  a  little  air,  which 

frisoBBtantly  preveoled.     The  linen  was  often,  when  taken  from  the  throat,  stained  with 

1  tf  vessels  ruptured  in  this  attempt  to  breathe.     Besides  this,  at  every  moment  a 

'  tm  turned  a  lever,  and  made  the  cords  on  the  arms  and  legs  penetrate  even  to  the 

Fm  was  the  next  means  employed  to  make  the  accused  criminate  himself.     The  fert 

"  sd  with  oil  and  lard,  and  phced  before  the  fire  till  they  were  so  roasted,  that  the  bones 

( appeared.     Dealh  was  a  relief,  and  confession  gratified  the  inquisitors  at  last.  Few 

^fenored  ever  relumed  lo  tell  the  hideous  secrets  of  their  prisoil. 

i-aoodemned  #ere  executed  at  an  Auto  da  fe,  an  Act  of  Faith,  which  was  both  general 

'^ohr.     The  liM<mer  took  place  on  great  occasions,  as  (he  accession  of  a  Prince,  his 

,  Or  the  birtfi  aif  an  lofanta.     This  was  reserved  as  an  offering  worthy  to  be  presented 

A  balcony  of  greitf  extent  was  erected,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  grand  inquisitor 

I  above  that  of  the  king,  who  was  surrounded  by  grandees  and  ladies  of  the  court. 

r  was  a  long  procession,  eedesiastic  and  lay,  in  which  the  prisoners  came  last,  many  of 

re  gp^ed.     The  condemned  were  shut  up  in  a  pen,  and  each  one  knelt  as  his  sen- 

t  read.     The  grand  inquisitor  then  surrendered  all  who  were  to  be  executed,  to  the 

^wm,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  place  of  burning,  or  Qutmadero,     Here  there 

May  fanerai  piles  as  victims.     Napoleon  suppressed  the  inquisition,  and  Ferdinand 

it.    But  public  opinion  had,  even  in  Spain,  become  too  strong  for  it  to  exist.     In 

i  when  the  popular  outbreak  restored  the  constitution,  the  people  everywhere  rose  against 

'  ttion,  forced  the  gates,  delivered  the  prisoners,  and  demoli8he4  the  dungeons  and  in- 

of  torture.     The  institution  is  now  at  an  end  in  Spain.     From  1481  to  1820,  the 

r  persons  burned  alive  was  34,668,  and  the  number  of  others  condemned  to  the  galleys 

MmoBt,  288,314. 

!  dead  are  buried  in  Spain  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican,  with  the  bands 

(a  cmcifix  ;  children  under  seven  years  old  are  supposed  to  be  taken  at  once  to  heaven, 

ir  funerals  are  celebrated  like  joyful  events,  with  restivity  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

-  tSftemmBtU,     Spain  was  long  an  absolute  monarcl^,  m  which  the  power  of  the  king 

^fioHts  but  the  slender  barrier  that  public  opinion  could,  in  a  country  without  education 

>  mterpoae.     The  evils  of  this  ki[\d  of  government  have,  in  Spain,  been  peculiarly 

1  fay  the  individual  character  of  the  monarchs.     Th^  title  of  Most  Catholic  Majesty 
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which  was  granted  by  the  Pope  to  Ferdinand  in  1496,  has  been  contiDued  to  the  mt 
sovereigns.  In  the  king^s  title,  are  enumerated  all  territories  which  he  holds,  or  at  i 
has  held.  The  heir  apparent  is  called  Prince  of  Asturias.  The  other  royal  chif 
called  Infante  or  Infanta.  During  the  present  century,  several  attempts  have  been 
revive  the  old  cortei^  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  once  the  most  powerful  of  Europeiil 
lative  assenlblies.  In  1837,  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed,  intended  to  meet  the  f 
liberal  spirit  of  the  present  age.  By  this  act,  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  a  senate,  appoi 
the  crown  from  a  list  nominated  by  the  electors,  and  a  congress  of  deputies  chosen  liy  1 
ified  electors,  forms  the  legislature,  and  has  the  power  of  enacting  laws  with  the  royri  s 
The  deputies  are  chosen  for  threp  years,  and  the  senators  for  nine  ;  the  crown,  howe 
the  right  of  dissolving  the  Cortes,  and  on  each  dissolution,  one-third  of  the  senators  ' 
renewed.  ^ 

30.  Laws.  Either  the  spirit  or  administration  of  the  laws  must  be  defective,  for  nrid 
nor  property  is  universally  safe.  There  are  several  ancient  codes,  and  the  civil  and' 
laws  have  some  authority.  Justice,  in  Spain,  carries  with  it  more  terror  than  mercy ;  \ 
avoided  as  a  pestilence.  It  is  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Gil  Bias,  perilous  alike  for  tbej 
and  the  innocent  to  enter  its  courts.  When  a  murder  is  committed,  all  run  from  mi 
victim,  as  they  would  from  the  murderer  ;  and  when  one  is  found  murdered  in  a  hou 
very  walls  of  the  dwelling  are  stripped  by  the  hungry  followers  of  justice.  One  of  the  ( 
obstacles  to  public  and  private  justice  is  found  in  the  notaries,  or  e$cribana$,  A  more  c 
system  could  hardly  be  devised  for  the  obstruction  of  justice.  The  notaries  only,  teceif 
testimonies  of  witnesses,  putting  what  questions  they  will,  and  readmg  such  replies  as  may  tb 
advance  their  own  interest  ;  and  often  in  the  absence  of  the  judge.  The  notaries  are,  1 
fore,  sometimes  bribed  before  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  clergy  often  interfei 
obtain  the  pardon  of  an  offender  ;  but  when  he  has  no  friend  among  the  notaries  or  eletU 
execution  of  justice  is  generally  certain  and  severe.  The  manner  of  executing  crimia 
worthy  the  country  where  condemnation  has  so  often  been  wrested  from  the  groans  of  tl 
Docent.  Death  is  inflicted  by  the  garotte^  which  is  an  iron  chair  with  a  collar  fitting  i 
about  the  neck  ;  this  is  tightened  by  a  lever  or  screw,  and  causes  instantaneous  death. 

Hanging  by  the  neck  is,  however,  the  most  infamous  and  the  most  common.  The  Ve 
or  hangman,  is  dressed  in  green,  from  an  ultra  catholic  aversion  to  the  sacred  color  of  Md 
He  posts  himself  on  the  second  round  of  the  ladder,  while  the  criminal,  with  pinioned  an 
brought  to  the  first.  He  grasps  his  victim  under  the  arms,  with  an  alacrity  that  shows  hk 
and  his  pleasure  to  be  the  same,  till  both  arrive  at  the  proper  height,  while  a  clergyman  ioi 
cloth,  and  girded  with  a  scourge,  follows  closely,  continually  exhorting  the  criminal, 
hangman  places  two  cords  of  equal  length  over  the  shoulder  of  the  shivering  wretch,  set 
self  firmly  about  his  neck,  with  his  feet  in  the  crossed  wrists,  as  a  stirrup,  and  both  s^ 
and  fall  together.  In  this  position,  the  Verdugo  jumps  up  and  down,  while  the  assistantd 
upon  the  malefactor's  legs  below.  Thus  die  the  patriots  as  well  as  the  malefactors  of 
and  thus  perished  Riego. 

21.  iAniiquUies.     Spain  abounds  in  the  antiquities  of  three  powerful  nations  ;  of  tbei 
mans,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors.     As  the  remains  are  chiefly  architectural,  all  hut  those  r 
Romans  will  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  cities.     The  Roman  antiquities  are  in  goodj 
ervation,  and  some  of  them  are  monuments  of  art.     At  Coruna,  is  a  columnarpbaros,  i  *' 
inscription  which  somewhat  confirms  a  tradition,  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Hercules 
Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  the  Romans,  who  dedicated  it  to  Mars.     One  I 
the  bridge  over  the  Tormes,  at  Salamanca,  was  built  by  the  Romans,  the  rest  was  mi 
Philip  the  Fourth.     Segovia  retains  its  Latin  name,  and  it  has  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  I 
Trajan.  .  This  has  a  double  range  of  arcades,  and  it  has  conveyed  water  to  the  town  i 
wards  of  1,700  years.     It  has  109  arches,  the  largest  90  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  co 
and  the  length  of  the  space  they  cover  is  more  than  2,530  feet.     In   Barcelona,  are  s 
Roman  remains.     Near  Villa  Franca,  is  an  ancient  aqueduct,  forming  a  line  between  two! 
mountains.     Near  Villanova,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  and  numerous  sepulchres  due  inj 
rocks.     These  indicate  the  site  of  Carthago  Vetus,  a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.     ±m 
a  triumphal  arch  beyond  the  town  of  Vendrell,  and  near  Torre-dam-Barra,  a  magnificent  W 
which,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  contains  the  ashes  of  Scipio.     At  Tarragona,  ttl 
other  Roman  aqueduct  still  used  to  convey  water.     At  Alcantara,  there  is  a  noble  bridged 
the  Tagus,  built  by  Trajan.     It  rises  to  the  height  of  211  feet  10  inches  above  the  river  ;^ 
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I »  9SS  feeti  and  its  breadth,  37  feet  6  bches.    Of  the  6  archefl,  the  S  central  ones  are  94 

(vide.     There  is  an  inscription  in  honor  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  mausoleum  for  the  archi- 

itt  the  end  of  the  bridge.     It  is  built  of  stones  enormously  large,  and  is  at  present  conse-  - 

\  a  chapel  to  St.  Julian.     In  Merida,  the  Roman  remains  are  litde  inferior  in  number 

!st  to  those  of  the  towns  in  Italy.     There  are  2  ancient  bridges  of  great  solidity, 

\  good  presenration ;  one  has  60  arches,  and  extends  2,800  feet.     Among  the  antiquities 

the  walls,  are  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  temples,  columns,  inscriptions,  &c. 

the  walls,  are  a  theatre,  a  naumachia,  a  circus,  the  remains  of  three  aqueducts,  and 

r  EomaD  ways.     There  are  many  other  antiquities,  of  inferior  magnitude  and  interest,  in 

n.Mts  of  Spain, 

^Sl  jBesenue,  Debty  Army^  Ifc.  The  revenue  of  Spain  was  once  the  largest  in  Europe,  but 
» Dov  fready  reduced,  not  exceeding  35,000,000  dollars.  The  debt  is  350,000,000,  and  is 
ttidljr  accumulating.  The  system  *of  taxation  b  very  defective,  and  varies  according  to  the 
l^aociesor  the  government.*  The  army  which  is  the  main  support  of  authority,  is  kept  io 
Bj  good  order,  and  amounts  to  nearly  100,000  men.  The  navy  bas  dwindled  away  almost 
ithiog. 

L  Colanie$^     The  vast  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  different 

lef  the  world,  were  officially  styled  the  Indies,  and  it  was  said  without  exaggeration,  that 

\  its  dominions  the  sun  never  set.    But  the  only  remains  of  this  colossal  power,  at  the 

;  time,  are  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  America ;  the  Canaries  and  the  presi* 

i  or  fortresses  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Ceuta  is  the  principal;  and  the 

ppine  and    Marianne  or  Ladrone  blands,  in  Oceania.    The  entire  population  of  these 

a  b  about  4,500,000. 

|St.  Pcpulaiitpn.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spain  was  estimated,  in  1826,  at  13,732,172. 
P these  127,346  belonged  to  the  clergy;  100,732  were  soldiers,  and  14,064  sailors.  The 
||dlni(iii  bas  probably  decreased  since  that  time.  It  b  now  estimated  at  12,000,000. 
JJA^  Jfiitpry.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  various  Celtic  tribes.  The  attempts  of 
iliCinhii^juans  to  establish  colonies  in  the  country  gave  rise  to  the  second  Punic  war  with 
m  Eomaos,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Romans.  It  con« 
'^^^  a  Boman  province  for  500  years.  At  the  fall  ot  the  Roman  empire,  the  Vandals, 
iSidSaevi  invaded  Spain  ;  and,  in  419,  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  was  founded.  In 
I  evlj  part  of  the  8th  century,  the  Saracens  invaded  the  country  from  Africa.  Roderic, 
IkJist  G«ihic  king,  was  defeated  by  them,  at  the  battle  of  Xeres,  and  the  Gothic  inhabitants 
driven  into  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  Biscay.  The  Moors  established  themselves 
s  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  their  sovereigns  reigned  in  great  splendor  at  Granada. 
.j3puiiards  were  roused  to  resistance  by  Don  Pelayo,  and  maintained  a  struggle  against 
i  Moors,  which  the  Spanish  historians  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  continual  war  of  700 
The  territories  gained  from  th^  enemy,  were  formed  into  several  distinct  kingdoms, 
were  gradually  amalgamated  ;  and,  in  1469,  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arra- 
I  with  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  united  the  whole  of  Christian  Spain  into  one  kingdom. 
le  sovereigns  conquered  Granada,  and  completed  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Moorish 
IT  ia  the  peninsula,  at  the  same  time  that  Columbus,  under  their  auspices,  discovered 
rica,  and  gave  them  a  new  world  in  the  west. 

^Ibe  leth  century,  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  King  of  this  country  and  Emperor 

naoy,  Spain  was  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.     Philip  the  Second,  the 

or  of  this  monarch,  expelled  all  the  MoriscotSj  or  descendants  of  the  Moors,  who  re* 

I  in  the  country,  which  caused  an  immense  loss  to  the  kingdom,  in  wealth  and  popula- 

The  war  of  the  Successiop,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  completed  the  im* 

•hment  of  the  country,  and  Spain  has  been  only  a  second-rate  power  since  that  time. 

\  1806,  Napdieon  seized  the  kingdom,  and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne ; 

i^  resistance  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  by  the  armies  of  Britain,  and  his  reverses 

^    '  » frustrated  his  plans.     This  event  caused  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  Spanish  America 


^  —J  levemie  m  wiSnunHj  deriTed  from  the  foHowing 
ap  fWtBBw;  duties  on  tobecoo  and  salt;  stamps ;  lot- 
jKmms.  or  eoitfnlMitioiis,  exaeted  from  the  mndees, 
2^2!^*4^^  ^  t^  lances,  or  horsemen,  which  they 
y^iymriied  to  the  crown ;  the  cracwufo,  an  ancient 
^  ^Rtd  for  .the  emsadep;  the  ixeusado^  a  subsidy, 


granted  by  the  pope,  for  the  rcTenne  of  the  clergy ;  the 
novnwt  a  ninth  part  of  the  tithes ;  the  teraW,  two  ninths 
of  the  tithes;  the  itomo,  a  tax  on  the  river-fishings  at 
ScTille ;  half  the  anoats  of  the  secular  clergy ;  fines,  posts, 
capitation  tax,  and  dnties  on  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and 
other  products. 
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In  1830,  an  kwuraetiaii  of  tbe  fvoops'ted  tbe'peDple,  q;iiQ8l  die^mM  Fea^^^     ^ 
liberal  conslitiuioA,  which  was  sworn  to  by  the  kkig,  ia  the  aneieiit  assemUy  of  tbe^ 
But  the  Holy  Alliflaice  expresaed  thw  cUsappiobatioD.    France  interfered;  the  cons ^ 
put  down  b^  the  bayonet,  and  despotism  restored.    On  the  death  of  Ferdmaiid  theS 
m  1833,  hia  infiuBt  daughter^  Isabella,  was  proclaimed  queen,  in  oompNance  with  tbe  tesiaii 
directions  of  her  father;  but  Carlos,  or  Charles^  brother  of  the  late  laog^  laid  clam 
orown,  on  the  ground  that,  by  tbe  oonslitulioo  of  tbe  Spanish  monarchy,  a^  wciiian 
succeed  to  tbe  throne  of  Spain*    The  rival  daiins  of  thot  uncle  and  niece  led  to  a  lotig  i 
that  war  led  to  a  revolution,  by  which  the  government  has  been  changed  to  a  limkeAl 
archy.     But  it  still  remains  much  under  mUitary  rule,  and  has  yet  done  but  verj  lit ' 
re^^stablista  the  public  pvoaperity. 


CdAPTER  IX.    PORTUGAL. 
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PUT8ICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Bawndaru9  anA  Extent.  Portugal  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  Spain,  south  aad^ 
by  the  AtUntic.  It  lies  between  37°  and  42°  11'  N.  latitude,  and  6^  2^  and  9^  4</  W,; 
gitude.     It  is  360  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth,  and  contains  35,400  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains*     The  mountains  of  Portugal  are  prolongations  of  the  ranges  we  have  *^ 
described  in  Span.     Tbe  iSierra  de  Cintra  is  the  extremity  of  the  Iberian  chain,  and 
to  the  sea,  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  where  it  forms  the  celebrated  ^ 
Cintra.     The  SUrra  de  Gwidtdupe  extends  to  the  sea  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

3.  Biven,     Tbe  Duero  rises  in  Spain,  and  passing  into  this  country,  takes  tbe 
Douroj  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  Oporto.     The  Tagus  passes  from  Spain  through  P( 
the  sea,  at  Lisbon.     The  Mondego  is  a  small  strean>,  between  the  above  rivers,  wbicli 
whole  of  its  course  in  Portugal.     The  J^iinho  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary, 
Guadiana  passes  into  the  kingdom,  and  forms  part  of  its  southeastern  limit. 

4.  Capes.     Cape  St.  Vttueni  is  a  very  prominent  bqadland,  forming  tbe  southeast 
tremity  of  tbe  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  termination  of  one  of  tbe  mountain  ranges,  ab'eady 
ed.     Cape  MocOy  a  liule  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  is  the  extremity  of  anodier  chain, 
a  celebrated  sea-mark,  known  to  mariners  as  the  <^  Rock  of*  Lisbon." 

5:'M)limate.     Tbe  climate  is  more  agreeable  and  healthy  than  in  the  most  of  Spain, 
air  of  Lisbon  is  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and  that  city  is  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  di 
countries.     Tbe  heat  of  summer,  and  cold  of  winter,  are  tempered  by  tine  neigbboriog 
At  Lisbon,  there  are  commonlv  200  days  in  the  year  completely  fair.     The  rainy  days  aif 
more  than  80.    When  rain  falls,  it  is  very  violent.     If  October  is  rainy,  it  is  not  ui 
to  see  tbe  fruit-trees  blossom  anew  in  November. 

6.  Sail.     Portugal  is  a  fertile  country  ;  the  soil  is  light,  and  easily  cultivated.    The 
tains  are  mostly  barren,  but  some  of  them  are  covered  with  a  fine  vegetation. 

7.  Minerals.     The  Romans  had  mines  in  thb  country,  vestiges  of  which  are  still 


KoKlgwl  krmt^  «l  pnMenl^  pcoduQtiv*^  in  nimxtkh    There  ham  b^en.foimd  beee^. 

efi  do,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  quicksilver,  rubies,  hyacinth,  beryl,  manganese,  bia* 

~  aneoie.     The  aalt  ia  obtained  from  aea-^waler. 

of  the  CiHuUry.     This  country  has  not  so  great  a  proportion  of  nioiintama  as  Spais. 

aK».2  wienaive  pjaios  ;  ttot  of  Beira,  in  the  north,  and  that  of  Alemtejo,  in  the  south. 

low  in  the  north,  but  grows  high  and  rodgr  toward  the  south.    In  the  wildneaft 

of  mountatn.sceiiaiy,  rortugvd  ul  inferior  to  Spain,  yet  in  general  appearance,  it 

ainore.  pleasant  eou»try. 

POLITICAL   OKOGRAPHT. 

h  2NnnoM»  Portugal  19  divided  into  6  provinces,  namely,  —  Entre  Douro  e  Minho, 
Tru  OS  Montes,  Beira,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,  and  Algarve,  which  last  has  the  title  of  a 
iSqploiD.    The  population  is  estimated  at  3,400,000.  .  1 

.  £  Cititi  wnd  Tawni.  LUbwt^  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagua,  10  milea 
pm  its  mouth.  It  rise»  gradually  from  the  water,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  from 
pAout.  The  harbor,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river,  is  9  miles  wide,  and  ii  one  of 
finest  havens  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the  city,  disappoints  the  expectation  created 
[  die  first  view.  It  is  iU  built,  with  dirty,  narrow,  and  crooked  streets  ;  yet  some  parts,  of 
m  coostruction,  are  not  wanting  in  elegance.  There  are  13  large  squares,  the  finest  of 
Ji  is  die  Pra^a  do  Commerico  ;  this  is  fronted  by  elegant  buildings,  and  bordered,  toward 
driver,  by  the  handsomest  quaj^s  in  Europe.  In  the  centre,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Jo* 
li  the  First.  The  cathedral  is  magnificent,  and  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  dome, 
s  Royal  Hospital  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  there  is  a  large  foundling  hospital.  Lisboa 
l|8,abo,  3  obserratories,  many  colleges  and  academies,  180  churches  and  chapels,  75  con* 
Sats,  aad  a  royal  libranr  of  80,000  volumes.  But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  which  it  con- 
WK,  is  the  aaueduct  of  Berafica.  It  is  10  miles  in  length  ;  some  of  its  arches  are  200  feet 
Mfjk  and  100  leet  wide.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures,  that  have 
ma  erected  in  modem  times,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  ancient  work  of  the  same  kind. 
There  are  3  royal  palaces  in  Lisbon  and  the  neighborhood,  and  around  the  city  are  between  6 
mi  7  tixNisuui  qmmtaSi  or  country  houses.  Population,  280,000.*  Not  far  from  Lisbon,  is 
jpe  rock  or  mountain  of  Cinira,  which  consists  of  towering  pinnacles,  composed  of  loose. 
'1  of  granite  heaped  toother.  Its  environs  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  kmg- 
•tfq/re,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  is  remarkable  for  a  convent,  church,  and 
,  adorned  with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  reg^ded  as  the  most  superb  edifice  in  Portug^* 
nCMini,  on  the  Mondego,  is  celebrated  for  its  university.  It  has  a  delightful  neighborhoodt 
'  !  town  is  a  dismal  place  rithin.  Population,  15,000.  On  the  Mondego,  near  the  town, 
(Imnta  d«  Ugrimaty  or  Louse  of  tears,  where  Inez  de  Castro  was  imprisoned  and  mur* 

0,  on  the  Douro,  is  an  important  seaport.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  the  town 
Dgly  fortified  by  nature  It  has  some  fine  squares  and  churches,  but  the  houses  gener- 
I  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  oranges,  lem- 
A  the  wine  called,  from  this  place,  Port  wine.  Population,  80,000. 
a/,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called  by  seamen,  St.  Ubes^  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  an 
are  commerce.  It  exports  wine,  oil,  and  oranges,  tod  particularly  salt,  of  which  a  large 
'  is  made  here.     Population,,  15,000. 

^v  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  with 
I  inhabitants.  It  contains  an  ancient  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  and  some 
t  of  a  Roman  temple,  amphitheatre,  and  aqueduct. 

^0,  in  Beirai,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  and  Santaremj  in  Estremadura,  once  the  residence 
t.  Portuguese  kings,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  are  plaees  of  historical  interest. 

.  in  the  west,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town.    Population,  10,000*     Here  is  a  remarkable 

I  Ihi  been  terribly  desolated  hy  eartb^nakef .  In  Ue  two  or  three  timeB  a  day.    A  confla^tioii  added  Itf  de- 

it  Mrtk  UwmMtdf  with  intervida,  fbr  a  year.    On  atmetiye  rarages  to  that  of  the  eartbooake.    The  heigfato' 

t  of  Rovember,  a  yiolent  ahock  laid  the  city  in  mina.  aboat  Lisbon  were  covered  with  people  eeeaped  from  the' 

Mjvtc  part  of  the  city,  not  a  etieet  could  be  traced  city,  and  th^ir  innnmerable  multitade  of  tenta  zesemUed 

rwftigaenti  of  broken  waBa.    The  cathedral  fell,  the  encampment  of  an  army.    Dead  bodies  lay  nnbniied 

~~f«i  immBwe  qpnatity  of  weidth  in  its  mine.  More  among  the  mine,  and  others  were  dog  out  aliTe,  after  be* 

tpilicw.  chwobes,  and  convents  were  mined, and  ing  buried  forseyeral  days.    It  is  renaikable,  that  the 

^  w-pity  of  tn  kinds  destroyed  is  incalcnlable.   Daring  great  aqueduct,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  height  aid 

^vWaMaCkof  November, tbeaartboMitiimsdtotnai-  esteat,  rsnaiasd  r  * 
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aqueduct,  which  leads  the  water  into  an  enonnous  subterranean  cistern  under  the  rarniMvUri 
the  town. 

JSvora,  to  the  east  of  Setubal,  has  many  Roman  remains,  among  which  is  a  temple  of 
ana,  now  conirerted  into  public  shambles.     Population,  9,050. 

Letrta,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lisbon,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow 
and  has  a  famous  annual  fair.     Population,  7,000.     The  convent  of  Batalha,  6  miles  firom 
place,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  structures  in  Europe.     •dfeo&Ofa,  12  miles 
this  place,  was  the  richest  monastic  establishment  in  the  world ;  the  kitchen  is  100  fc 
leog^th,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  8  fountains.     Its  domains  comprised  a  tract  of 
miles  by  15,  containing  13  market  towns  and  large  villages,  with  2  seaports,  and  as  many  fortrnni 

3.  Agriculture.     Portugal,  though  rich  in  natural  productions,  wants  the  cultivation  of  I 
dustrious  hands.     The  weahh  of  the  colonies  and  commerce  withdrew  the  attention  of  tbe^ 
habitants  from  agriculture,  which  has  been  for  several  centuries  in  a  low  state.     Excelleot 
is  raised  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  several  sorts  of  wines  of  excellent  qi 
are  produced  ;  the  red  Port  wine  is  much  drank  in  England  and  the  United  States.    All 
the  country  affords  excellent  pastures,  grazing  is  little  attended  to.    Com  is  raised  in  so  ai 
quantities,  that  it  is  necessary  to  import  it. 

4.  Commerce.  The  want  of  roads  discourages  internal  commerce  ;  there  are  no  canals,!! 
the  navigable  rivers  are  few,  and  often  too  low  for  boats.  The  foreign  commerce,  once  i 
tensive  and  profitable,  is  now  insignificant ;  the  troubles,  revolutions,  and  civil  wars  that  bi 
distracted  the  country  since  1820,  have  depressed  every  sort  of  industry.  Manufactm 
goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  salted  and  dried  fish  from  the  United  States.  T 
exports  are  wine  and  fruit.  The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  by  British  and  Americaofl 
sels.     The  annual  exports  amount  to  about  10,000,000  dollars. 

5.  Manufactures.  There  are  a  few  manufactories  of  woolen  cloth  at  Covilham,  Portals 
and  Azeitao,  and  of  hats  and  paper  at  Lisbon  ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  oM 
country.  Salt  is  made  in  the  marshes  upon  the  coast  to  the  amount  of  140,000  hogsheads  aimuaH 

6.  Fisheries.  The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  M 
ries  employ  18,000  men,  and  are  heavily  taxed  by  the  government.  They  are  much  lessptl 
ductive  as  a  sourte  of  wealth,  than  formerly. 

7.  Inhabitants.    These  have  not  for  centuries  been  mixed  ;  they  are  well  formed  and  sh 
der,  and  dark  in  complexion.     The  females  are  distinguished  for  gracefulness.     The  pi^ 
leged  classes  are  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  after  which,  rank  the  traders  and  peasantry, 
nobility  seldom  live  on  their  estates  ;  but  reside  at  court,  where  they  hold  aU  the 
There  are  five  orders  of  knighthood,  with  many  commanderies,  viz.  the  Order  of  Christ, 
St.  James,  of  Avis,  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 

8.  Dress.     The  common  mode  of  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  though  among  thebij 
classes  the  English  or  European  dress  is  common.     The  ladies  wear  a  black  garment  ovefj 
black  petticoat,  and  at  Lisbon  cover  the  head  and  breast  with  a  manto.     The  common 
of  females  wear  cloaks  and  petticoats  of  woolen,  edged  with  ribands  or  gold  lace  ;  W( 
of  all  ranks  wear  many  trinkets  and  jewels.     Many  of  the  common  people  still  wear  the 
cient  habit,  the  petticoat  and  jacket.     The  fashion  of  dress  is  subject  to  little  change,  and 
liners  or  mantau-makers  do  not  thrive  at  Lisbon. 

9.  Language.     The  language  is  somewhat'  similar  to  the  Castilian,  and  has  a  few  Fi 
and  Arabic  words.     It  is  devoid  of  the  guttural  sounds  so  common  in  the  Spanish ;  yet 
nasal  terminations  somewhat  detract  from  its  harmony. 

10.  Manner  of  Building,     There  are  few  monuments  of  architecture,  and  the  general 
ner  of  building  is  similar,  though  inferior,  to  that  of  Spain. 

11.  Food  and  Drink.     The  Portuguese  are  temperate;  the  men  do  hot  generally 
wine,  and  the  females  never  do  ;  little  tobacco  is  used  in  any  way.     Bread,  called  broa^ 
of  Indian  com,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  common  people,  and  vegetables  are  roucb  i 
The  wines  of  Portugal  are  sold  under  the  direction  of  a  company  who  mix  them  ;  fpf  ^' 
reason,  those  of  the  best  quality  can  never  be  had  pure.     The  port  wines  and  the  white  r 
are  thus  mixed.     The  wines  of  Setubal  are  of  a  good  quality,  both  dry  and  sweet*    Buc< 
near  Lisbon,  produces  a  delicate  white  wine  resembling  Barsac. 

12.  Diseases.     Fevers  are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Portugal.     Rheumatism  aod 
risy  are  somewhat  frequent  in  the  north.     The  salt  marshes  of  the  coast  produce  dropsy 
obstructions.     The  working  classes,  in  some  parts,  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  leprosj'    ^^ 
south,  an  inflammatory  disease  is  occasioned  by  eating  unripe  figs 
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W-  fhnBng.  The  traveler' !n  Portugal  is  obliged,  on  many  of  the  routes,  to  carry  all  hit 
Kcommodations  with  him,  even  beds,  on  sumpter  mules,  if  he  should  be  fastidious  in  point  of 
;f%ilig.  The  facilities  for  traveling  are  less  than  in  Spain,  though  there  is  loss  danger  from  robbers. 
.  14.  Characterj  Manners^  &c.  With  spme  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  people,  the  Portu- 
fohave  yet  a  great  antipathy  to  them.  The  diSerent  ranks  of  society  are  as  distinct  as  in 
kia ;  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  as  great,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  ignorance  and 
ryof  the  people.  The  Portuguese  are  not  particularly  social ;  but  they  are  gentle,  do- 
e,  and  fond  ot  retirement.  Their  character  and  customs  are  not  liable  to  change  ;  trav- 
( am  few,  and  there  is  little  intercommunication  between  diSerent  parts  of  the  country.  In 
ikertsence  of  improvement,  the  Portuguese  are  greatly  bound  to  ancient  ceremony  and  usage. 
Nd  penoo,  who  regards  his  own  dignity,  would  walk  to  make  a  call  of  ceremony  on  another  ; 
wd  it  would  be  an  insult  upon  those  he  visits,  to  appear  without  a  sword  and  cbapeau,  or  with- 
M  spars  to  his  boots.  The  peasants  are  civil,  and  salute  everybody,  by  taking  off  their  hats 
l^iog,  "  the  Lord  preserve  you  many  years."  The  common  people  have  some  peculiar 
'  rof  pride.  They  will  draw,  but  not  carry  a  burden.  The  Gallegos,  however,  are  the 
non  porters,  and  have  no  such  scruples.  The  country  is  overrun  with  beggars,  who  are 
itbelast  degree  importunate,  and  solicit  as  if  demanding  a  right.  The  females  are  more  se- 
'  led  than  in  Spain,  and  seldom  breathe  the  fresh  air  but  in  going  to  church.  When  married, 
^  retain  their  own  names.  All  people  are  addressed  by  their  Christian  names.  The  useful 
are  in  a  low  state,  and  labor  everywhere  supplies  the  want  of  skill.  All  the  implements 
picuUure  denote  an  unenlightened  state  of  society. 
^S.  JImmements.  '  Bull-fights,  billiards,  cards,  and  dice,  are  common  amusements,  and  the 
r  and  fandango  are  general  among  the  peasantry.  The  bull-fights  are  similar  to  those  of 
,  except  in  a  more  adventurous  practice  of  one  of  the  players,  whose  part  it  is,  when  the 
I  plunges  at  him,  to  seize  him  by  the  horns,  and  to  be  thus  carried  round  by  the  bull  till 
l^tOBirades  relieve  him. 

|B.  Edtxalion.  Education  is  in  the  lowest  state.  The  task  of  teaching  is  imposed  upon  the 
MJb,  who  are  themselves  grievously  ignorant,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  others  so.  There 
•  Ami  one  oniversity,  which  is  at  Coimbra,  and  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  and  a  good 
botanical  garden.  There  is  a  small  college  at  Evora  ;  also,  at  Lisbon,  a  college  for  tlie  oo- 
Mhf ;  aad  there  are  in  the  kingdom  800  elementary  schools. 

t7.  Jrli,  Sciences^  and  Literature.  The  arts  have  hardly  an  existence  in  Portugal,  and 
||iiace  aad  literature  are  much  circumscribed.  The  literature  consists  chiefly  in  poetry,  and 
les  ail  philosophy.  The  very  Latin  partakes  of  the  state  of  knowledge.  The  Latin  of 
^  B  unintelligible  to  the  learned.  Little  has  been  done  in  Portugal  for  the  mathematics, 
I  something  has  been  effected  for  geography,  natural  history,  and  botany.  The  music  is 
'and'sweet,  and  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  songs.  Alkthe  best  foreign  works  are  prohib- 
r  and  everything  published  is  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship. 

"ie  principal  dramatic  writer  was  Gil  Vicente,  who  preceded  L^pe  de  Vega  and  Calde« 
But  the  great  poet  of  Portugal  is  Camoens,  whose  Lusiad  is  well  known  beyond  the 
I  of  the  Portuguese  language.  Yet  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
lightest  ornament  of  his  country,  that  he  has  not  a  monumental  inscription  in  the  kingdom 
Ircfflind  the  Portuguese  of  their  former  glory.  His  tomb  was  demolished  a  few  years  since, 
ri^aJring  a  church,  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  unknown  ! 

^.  BeUgUm.     Thft  strictest  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  in  Portugal.     The 

gr  are  neither  enlightened  nor  pure  in  life,  and  the  force  of  their  evil  example  is  as  perni- 

lastbat  of  the  priests  in  Spain.     There  is  a  patriarch,  subordinate  to  the  Pope.     Theieare 

chbishops  and  15  bishops,  and  4,262  parishes.     Previous  to  1834,  when  the  religious  houses 

^  soppressed,  ancf  their  property  seized  by  the  government,  there  were  360  convents  and  140 

fies     The  number  of  the  secular  clergy  is  22,000  ;  that  of  monks  was  5,800  ;  of  nuns, 

►    There  was  an  order  of  friars  "  of  Divine  Providence,"  who  trusted  to  Providence,  and 

?  went  forth  to  beg.     When  in  want  of  provisions,  they  sounded  the  alarm  upon  the  con- 

►Wl,  and  supplies  were  poured  in  by  the  faithful.     The  mendicant  orders  were  the  most 

l^^oos,  though  much  land  was  held  by  different  convents. 

H.  Government.    The  government,  until  1838,  was  in  effect  an  absolute  monarchy,  for  the 

PJ^Wtma)  charter  of  1820  was  but  a  dead  letter,  though  the  nominal  provisions  of  it  were 

PJ|"»   h  1828,  a  new  consilution  was  adopted,  which  has  since  undergone  several  chancres. 

Ml^giindistorbances  and  civil  wars,  the  government  has  finally  settled  down  into  a  limited 
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mnarchy,  with  a  legislative  assembly,  but  it  still  contiunes  to  be  from  time  to  time 
fiolent  outbreaks,  and  is  far  from  having  attained  to  the  order  of  regular  constitutional  nig 
But  oevertbelessi  the  affairs  of  the  country  appear  to  be  improving. 

20.  Colonies.  Even  since  the  loss  of  Brazil,  the  colonial  possessions  of  Portug 
tensive  and  valuable.  In  Asia,  she  possesses  Goa  and  Diu  in  Hindostan,  Macao,  and  ]^ 
the  island  of  Timor,  forming  together  the  viceroyalty  of  India,  with  600,000  inhabitanli'^ 
Africa,  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  Madeira  islands  ;  the  isle  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's  blad 
the  Gulf  of  Gumea  ;  some  factories  in  Senegambia ;  Angola,  on  the  western  coast,  and  the| 
emment  of  Mozambique,  on  the  eastern,  with  about  1,400,000  inhabitants,  are  oceupiei 
claimed  by  Portugal.     The  Azores  also  belong  to  Portugal. 

21 .  History.     The  early  history  of  Portugal  is  connected  with  that  of  Spain.     Alphoos^  1 
Sixth,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  bestowed  this  country  upon  Henry  of  Transtamare,abn 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  deckrin; 
country  independent  of  Castile.  Henry's  son,  Alphonso  the  First,  won  a  victory  over  the  M» 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal  by  his  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  1 1 39  ;  Philip 
Second  of  Spain  conquered  the  kingdom  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  crown  in  1581  ;  but  tboi 
dependence  of  Portugal  was  restored  in  1640.     The  kingdom  was  overrun  by  the  Frencb^ 
mies  in  1807,  and  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil  ;  but  the  French  evacuated  it  the  followiDgyt 
The  usurpation  of  the  crowo  by  Don  Miguel  threw  the  affairs  of  Portugal  into  a  state  of  | 
disorder,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  disastrous  series  of  civil  wars  and  revolutions. 
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L  Boundaries  and  Extent.    Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the 
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separate  it  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Austrian  empire ;  on  Ihe  east  by  the 
lie  sea,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  comprised  between  6^ 
1 18^  E.  longitude,  and  37^  and  47^  N.  latitude^  forming  a  long  peninsula,  about  700  miles 
lleogib,  with  a  general  width  of  nearly  150  miles.     Area,  120,000  square  miles  ;  population, 
1,400,000 

Italian  Stales  in  1840. 

BqaaraMllM.    .    Popolatloa.  Bqtim  HUat.  •  PopoItCiaB* 

28,830  4^,000  States  of  the  Chuieb,  -        -        -  17,(J60  2^%,000 

50  6,700  Two  Sicilies,      -        *        -       •  41,521  7,650,000 

2J84  440,000     Tuscany, 8,300  1,330,000 

2,073  300,000  Lombard- Venetian  Ftovinoee  of 

410  145,000  Aoslria,          ....  20,000  4^40,000 

iJbrioo.       ....              21  7,500 

r%  JIfoimtotru.  The  .Sips  occupy  the  northern  and  northwestern  border.  The  Apennines 
nd  through  the  whole  peninsula,  from  the  valley  of  Savona  to  the  «trait  of  Messina,  sending 
I  a  branch  to  Otranto.  They  nowhere  rise  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  ice,  but  are  covered 
^siiow  in  winter,  and  are  crowned  to  their  summits  with  trees.  The  highest  mountains  are 
Como,  or  the  Gran  Sasso^  9,520  feet,  and  MtnU  VeHno,  8,183  feet  high. 

f  3.  Riven.     The  only  large  river  is  the  Fo,  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Dorthera 

bt.    Most  of  the  other  streams  rise  in  the  Apennines,  whose  vicinity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides 

peTents  their  having  a  long  course. 

4.  blonds  and  Seas,  On  the  northeast,  is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  JldrioHc 
k,  or  the  Gvif  of  Venice,  It  is  about  600  miles  long,  and  150  wide,  and  its  narrow  entrance 
|i  commaoded  by  the  island  of  Corfu.  It  has  several  good  harbors,  but  in  some  parts  the 
jtet  is  dangerous.  Its  principal  bays  are  the  gulfs  of  Trieste  and  Manfredonia.  To  the 
Mheast  of  Italy,  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  is  the  Ionian  Sea^  which  is  connected  by  the 
Ibaitorbro  of  Messina  with  the  Sicilian  Sea^  lying  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  contain- 

?l  the  Lipan  Isles,  The  part  of  the  sea  between  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  and  the 
»cao  shore,  is  often  called  the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea^  and  between  Nice  and  Lucca  is 
he  Gvlfsf  Genoa.  The  principal  islands  are  Sicily^  Sardinia^  and  dursiea.  To  the  south 
/Sicily  is  the  Maltese  group,  comprising  Malta^  Gozzo,  and  CominOj  and  belonging  to  Great 
Kcaio. 

5.  Vegetation.     There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  northern  and  that  of 
I  Italy,  owing  more  to  the  increased  height  and  breadth  of  the  Apennines,  than  to  the 

eoce  of  latitude.  The  olive  tree,  however,  reaches  to  the  northern  limits,  and  the  pis- 
>  (Ptftocia  fenti^ctcf),  pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Diospyros  lotos,  Celtis  australis, 
M  ostrya  vulgaris,  abound  in  the  north,  as  well  .as  in  the  south.  The  orange  and  lemon  do 
it  tbrire  north  of  Samnium,  except  in  some  favorable  exposures  near  the  coast.  The  plains 
m  slopes  of  southern  Italy  produce  olives,  tamarisks,  arbutus,  myrtle,  jujube,  pistachios, 
■  terebinths  (Pistacia  terebintkus) ^  oleander,  sweet  bay  or  laurel,  carob  {Ceratonia  siliqua)^ 
b  palmetto,  rhanonus  ;  the  stone  pine  (JP.  jnnea),  whose  picturesque  outlines  and  dark  hue 
k^e  recommended  it  so  much  to  the  artist,  that  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude 
iniioe's  landscapes,  manna  ash,  chestnut,  mulberry,  plane,  willow,  poplars,  Slc.  The 
benoines  of  this  section  are  covered  with  oaks  and  cone-bearing  trees,  especially  the 
■unonoak,  cork  oak  (Quercus  suber)^  yew,  horse  chestnut,  larch,  Scotch  fir, 'pinaster,  &c. 
pe  oab  continue  also  in  the  north,  but  the  coniferous  trees  are  scarce.  In  Sicily  we  find  a 
gNcal  vegetation  ;  even  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  orange,  citron,  myrtle,  laurel 
feUj^g  {cactw  tuna)  date-pahu,  custard  apple,  pomegranate,  &c.,  abound.  Maize,  millet, 
price,  are  common  objects  of  cultivation  throughout  the  country,  and  caper  {capparis 
Moaa)  is  a  valuable  plant.  The  Arundo  donax,  a  gigantic  grass,  of  which  fishing-rods  and 
■kiif-sticks  are  made,  is  common. 

|C- •iatmab.  In  the  mountainous  parts  are  found  the  lynx,  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat, 
Nt,  dormouse)  lemming,  and  porcupine.  There  are  many  oxen  called  buffaloes,  which 
btoed  in  the  southern  parts.  The  Neapolitan  horses  are  strong  and  well  made  ;  the  ass 
^vde  are  of  an  excellent  kind,  and  the  sheep  are  equal  to  the  Spanish.  Birds  are  numer- 
|f»  Some  of  the  reptiles  of  the  south  are  common  to  Africa.     The  most  noxious  serpents 
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are  the  asp  and  viper.     The  td 
tula,   or   poisonous  ^ider 
south,  has  been  the  sub 
fables  ;   its  sling  yields 
different     remedies.      The 
abound  with  fish  and  molluscs, 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  is  found 
sheL  fish  which  affords  the  Tj 
purple,  so  highly  prized  by  I 
cients.       In    these   seas 
Nautilus  spreads  its  thin  saiC^ 
7.  Canals.     It  was  in  Iti'*' 
the  great  improvement  of  ( 
ing  locks  and  sluices  in  citb 
as  to  pass  boats  from  one  ' 
another,  was  first-introduced. 
The  Jfauaius.  canals  of  Italy  are  in  part  intem 

for  purposes  of  irrigatioo,  and 
part  for  navigation.     The  former  are  numerous  in  Sardinia,  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Tuscany,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  dominions.     Of  the  latter,  the  principal 
^aviglio  Grande^  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Ticino  to  Milan,  which  has  been  continued 
Milan  to  Pavia  by  the  Pavia  Canal ;  total  length,  30  miles  ;  the  Martesana  Caml^ 
Milan  to  the  Adda,  24  miles  ;  the  Pisa  Canal^  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  ;  the  Cento  Cana/, 
Bologna  to  Ferrara,  34  miles,  whence  it  is  continued  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Po  ; 
canal  from  Modena  to  the  Panaro. 

8.  Roads,  The  mountain  roads  which  connect  France  with  Savoy,  and  Valais  with  Iti 
from  the  diflSculties  overcome  in  their  construction,  and  the  immense  labor  necessary  in  eri 
ing  bridges,  excavating  tunnels,  &c.,  rank  among  the  greatest  productions  of  human  energy  I 
art  in  modern  times.  The  road  over  Mont  Cenis,  which  was  formerly  passed  only  on  niul«i 
in  sedans,  is  30  miles  long,  and  passable  by  carriages ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  6,776  feet.  1 
road  over  the  Simplon,  from  the  Valais  near  Brieg,  <o  Piedmont  near  Arona,  rises  to 
height  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  and  passes  through  six  galleries  or  tunnels  hewn  out  of  the  rd 
one  of  these  is  683  feet  long.  The  road  is  36  miles  in  length,  and  crosses  many  tremend 
precipices  by  means  of  bridges.  The  road  from  Bormio,  in  the  Valteline,  over  the  Stel 
or  Stilferjoch,  forms  the  communication  between  Innspruckand  Milan,  and  is  the  highest  li 
in  Europe,  reaching  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  8,000  feet.  Several  other  Alpine  roads  k 
been  constructed  from  France  to  Sardinia,  and  from  the  German  into  the  Italian  provincer 
Austria.  '  I 

9.  Inhabitants,  The  Italians  are  descended  from  different  nations,  which,  at  various  tii 
overran  Italy,  though  they  are  now  blended  into  one  race.  A  few  Greeks  live  on  the  c( 
of  the  Adriatic  ;  there  are  Germans  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  &c.,  and  Jews  scattered  ovcf^ 
country  ;  but  there  are  not  probably  200,000  inhabitants  who  are  not  Italians.  The  Itali 
are  distinguished  for  their  animated  and  expressive  countenances,  and  they  have  very  brlHi 
eyes.  They  are  generally  of  dark  complexions,  well  formed,  and  active.  The  women  h 
black  or  auburn  hair,  and  most  of  the  requisites  for  beauty.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  ni 
cripples  and  deformed  ;  for  the  poor  in  Italy  suffer  many  hardships  and  privations  ;  but  atiai 
the  lowest  class,  and  especially  at  Naples,  the  human  form  is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfeci 
and  the  half-clad  lazzaroni  are  the  best  models  for  a  sculptor. 

In  all  the  Slates  of  Italy  there  are  the  usual  grades  of  European  nobility  ;  and  the  M 
uals  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  same  class  in  any  other  country.     In  some  of 
Slates  of  Italy  all  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  their  sons,  bear  the  original  title.     Of  C( 
numbers  are  indigent ;  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  solicit  charity. 

10.  Dress,     The  higher  classes  wear  the  common  European  dress.     At  Genoa,  howi 
females  of  all  ranks,  wear  very  gracefully,  the  mnzzaro^  a  kind  of  shawl  thrown  over  the 
and  shoulders  and  folded  round  the  arms.     In  Savoy  the  French  fashions  are  generally 
lowed  by  the  upper  class  ;  but  the  common  people  all  over  Italy  have  their  local  peculiarli 
of  dress.     The  fashions  vary  even  in  small  districts  or  towns.     The  shepherds  wear  the  sH 
of  their  flock,  with  the  wool  outward  in  summer,  and  inward  in  winter.     These  garments  ■ 
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^fe^lled,  and  have  sometimes  only  holes  pierced  for  the  head  and  arms.  Id  Sardinia 
and  Tuscany,  the  females  have  many  orDaments 
of  pearl,  coral,  and  gold  ;  and  even  the  poorest 
are  rich  in  these.  In  Tuscany  the  females  of 
the  common  classes  wear  black  beaver  hats,  witli 
high  crowns,  and  stiff  plumes  of  black  feathers. 
On  holydays  they  are  streaming  with  ribands. 
At  Naples  the  lazzaroni  have  gaudy  holyday 
dresses,  but  some  of  them  may  be  seen  lying 
naked  in  the  sun,  and  many  have  no  othei 
covering  than  breeches  that  end  above  the  knee. 
In  the  island  of  Procida,  the  females  to  this  day 
wear  the  Greek  costume,  which,  in  that  seques- 
tered nook,  though  within  a  few  miles  of  Naples, 
has  descended  from  their  ancestors. 

11.  Language,  The  written  language  of 
Italy  is  uniform,  though  there  are  various  dialects 
indifferent  districts,  and  in  Savoy  the  more  general  language  is  the  French.  The 
is  founded  on  the  Latin,  which  it  nearly  resembles,  except  in  the  articles  and  auxiliary 
All  foreign,  or  barbarous  words,  are  said,  by  Muratori,  not  to  exceed  1,600.  The 
b  so  sweet  and  liquid,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  music  in  all  European  countries ;  yet, 
soft  to  a  great  degree,  it  is  distinguished  for  force,  as  will  be  allowed  by  all  readers  of 
ite.  The  language  is  spoken  with  the  most  purity  at  Rome,  Siena,  and  Florence ;  but  the 
tUan  dialect  is  the  most  musical. 
12.  Manner  of  Building.  In  Italy,  are  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  monuments  of  archi- 
^tare.  The  churches  are  the  most  costly  and  magnificent ;  the  monasteries  capacious,  and 
ila  palaces  unrivaled.  Many  of  these  latter,  however,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  though  built 
Pf  PtQadio,  are  suffered  to  decay,  and  some  are  razed,  for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  Archi- 
^ItctDre,  panting,  sculpture,  and  other  arts,  are  exhausted  on  the  churches.  Many  of  them 
imt  a  oiimiteness  of  finish,  that  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful.  The  pillars  of  some  are  eo- 
^posted  with  mosaic  pictures,  or  precious  stones  ;  the  walls  covered  with  frescoes,  and  the 
|i(pors  inimitably  carved  in  bronze.  The  gates  of  the  Baptistery,  at  Florence,  were  pronounc- 
Vby Michael  Angelo,  to  be  "  worthy  of  Paradise" ;  they  are  divided  into  compartments,  and 
ed  ia  bronze^  with  scriptural  histories.  There  is  no  part  of  the  churches,  that  is  not  richly 
ited.  Tbe  cities  of  Italy  are  all  well  built,  and  Genoa  is  named,  from  its  palaces, 
^soperb."  It  is  almost  a  city  of  palaces,  many  of  which  are  very  striking  in  effect.  In 
!Qce,  the  architecture  is  of  a  more  solid  character ;  the  indication  of  a  time,  when  factions 
^vuised  the  city,  and  e^ry  house  was  designed  to  resist  an  assault,  and  stand  a  siege, 
are  few  windows,  or  columns,  in  the  Tuscan  palaces.  Some  of  the  chief  buildings, 
been  for  ages  unfinished ;  the  Pitti  palace  wants  a  wing  ;  the  Cathedral  is  not  completed, 
the  vestibule  of  the  Laurentian  Library  has  still  the  scaffolding  erected  by  M.  Angelo. 
At  Rome,  many  of  tbe  300  churches  are  worthy  of  admiration,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
t  monument  reai  ed  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  palaces  are  numerous  and  elegant.  They 
generally  quadrangles,  with  an  area  within,  and  a  wide  staircase  of  marble.  The  windows 
Aumerous.     The  palaces,  however,  seem  to  be  designed  as  much  for  the  spectator  as  the 

and  none  of  them  are  devised  for  the  English  principle  of  conafort. 

At  Naples,  the  churches,  though  rich,  are  of  an  inferior  architecture,  but  the  palaces  are 

~~  log.     The  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  with  a  cement,  that  endures  the  climate.     The 

ire  terraces ;  at  some  seasons  the  people  sleep  upon  them ;  and  every  window  has  a  bal- 

At  Rome  and  Naples,  there  are  few  chimneys ;  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  little  fire 

accessary.     The  ladies,  however,  have,  in  winter,  a  little  vase  of  coals,  which  they  place 

their  dress ;  they  call  it  a  marito^  or  husband.     The  leaning  towers,  are  one  of  the  pecu- 

iies  of  luly.     There  are  2  at  Bologna,  side  by  side,  overhanging  the  most  populous  part 

'^  city.     One  is  slender,  and  350  feet  high.     It  was  formerly  476,  but  was  reduced,  from 

ID,  after  it  had  withstood  an  earthquake.     It  was  erected  A.  D.  1 110.     The  other  is  ISO 

Ugh,  and  8  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.     At  Padua,  is  a  hall,  built  in  the  12th  century, 

"^  fatt  withstood  several  earthquakes  ;  it  is  300  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in 

It  is  larger  than  Westminstei  Hall,  yet  the  walls  are  insulated,  and  not  strengthened 
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sladgey  guided  by  a  mounlatneer.    In  this  way,  two  leagaes  were  passed  oter  iat^ 
miouies. 

15.  Diitasei.  Some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy  are  depopulated  by  the  fevers,! 
*ahse  from  ibe  maiaria.  The  most  extensive  maremmaj  or  marshy,  low  land,  extends  from 
vicinity  of  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  remain  in  it  during  the  sum 
The  Pontine  Marshes,  near  Terracina,  have  been  noted  from  remote  antiquity  for  their  pi 
leotial  vapors.  It  is  fatal  for  the  traveler  to  sleep  on  them  for  a  night  m  summer  ;  and 
dangerous  for  him  to  fall  asleep  in  his  carriage  by  day.  With  every  precaution,  indeed|/l 
the  greatest  speed,  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  them  in  summer  without  peril.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  pestilential  districts  have  the  marks  of  disease  imprinted  deeply  upon 
They  are  thin,  livid,  and  unwilling  to  move.  They  have  hard,  protuberant  waists,  and 
eyes.  In  some  places,  they  pass  their  summer  nights  in  the  mountains,  and  a  few 
down  by  day  to  discharge  their  duties  at  the  post  houses.  An  ascent  of  ten  mil 
walk  up  the  mounlains,  places  them  in  an  air  of  perfect  purity.  The  malaria  seldom  rises 
than  200  feet.  Where  it  prevails,  the  vegetation  is  often  enchanting,  all  flowers  open 
petals,  and  every  noble  tree  extends  its  branches.  Yet  the  agent  that  produces  all  this  vi 
able  beauty  is  fatal  to  human  life,  though,  like  the  sword  of  Harmodius,  the  danger  is  con( 
in  flowers.  Rome  is  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  malaria  than  any  other  city, 
besieged,  and  the  salubrious  spots  are  annually  diminishing  in  extent ;  4,000  people  die  of] 
vers  annually  in  the  Roman  hospitals,  and  60,000  perish  in  Italy  by  the  same  scourge, 
with  buildings  to  contain  many  thousand  people,  has  but  12  men  remaining. 

Blindness  and  opthalmia  are  common  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and,  in  the  mountains  of  ti 
north,  scrofula  and  goitres.  A  goitre  is  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  which  soin 
times  swell  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  overhang  the  breast.  In  some  districts  among  d 
Alps,  few  people  escape  an  enlargement  of  the  glands.  A  recent  traveler  in  the  Alps  ttji 
^*  In  this  route,  we  remarked  a  great  many  goitrous  swellings  ;  some  hanging  hideously  dM 
like  the  bag  of  a  pelican,  and  others  just  beginning  to  swell,  like  an  alderman's  double  chil 
I  never  beheld  one  without  raising  a  hand  to  my  own  neck,  to  see  if  all  was  right ;  and  apretj 
woman  in  these  regions  runs  to  a  glass  in  the  morning,  (though  our  ladies  do  this,)  to  see  i 
that  foe  to  beauty  has  not  appeared  during  the  night.  In  some  parts,  however,  it  is  said  tin 
goitres  are  so  common,  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  singularity  to  be  without  one,  and  a  yoa 
woman  who  is  so  unlucky  can  have  few  admirers."  The  goitres  are  not  dangerous,  nor,  uola 
when  very  large,  troublesome.  Cretins,  a  peculiar  kind  of  idiots,  are  generally  found  is  d 
same  districts  with  goitres.  < 

16.  Character^  Mannersy  and  Customs.  Italy  has  a  common  language,  literature,  and  fl 
ligion,  but  no  common  national  character.  There  is  no  bond  of  union,  no  feeling  of  iotet(4 
or  affinity,  that  binds  one  state  of  Italy  to  another.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  reciprocal  i 
tipatb^,  a  sort  of  moral  centrifugal  force,  which  has  dropped  the  violence,  though  it  has  lo| 
none  of  the  intensity,  of  the  feudal  times.  It  is  kept  alive  by  sarcasms  and  proverbial  sa/iflf 
and  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns  have  some  general  name  of  insult  for  each  oik 
These  local  divisions  produce  great  acrimony,  and  they  are  fortified  by  local  customs,  dialed 
and  dress.  This  disunion  of  those  who  should  be  united,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  facilil| 
with  which  the  best  part  of  Italy  has  admitted^he  domination  of  foreign  masters. 

The  revolutionary  changes  of  30  years,  have,  however,  given  an  impulse  to  the  public  inin 
and  they  have  raised  the  Italian  character,  especially  in  the  north.  In  this  part,  there  » I 
almost  mfinite  moral  distance  between  father  and  son  ;  there  is  the  difierence  of  centurie 
between  those  who  formed  their  character  before  the  residence  of  the  French,  and  those  «i 
formed  it  .since.  Such  are  the  local  character  and  divisions,  that,  to  describe  Italy  trulfi 
should  be  described  in  detail  ;  for  there  are  many  traits  of  character,  that  do  not  pervade  i 
the  separate  states.  The  enmity  of  petty  states,  is  greater  than  that  of  empires ;  for  d 
jealousy  partakes  somewhat  of  personal  dislike.  In  Italy,  the  minor  states  are  ridiculed  I 
the  larger  ones,  and  by  each  other  ;  it  is  an  old  jest  of  Punch,  upon  the  stage,  in  ridiculed 
a  small  territory,  to  light  a  candle  at  both  ends,  when  a  petty  duke  orders  him  beyond  his  firoi 
tiers,  on  pain  of  death,  before  the  candle  should  be  consumed. 

The  modern  Italians  are  the  successors,  rather  than  the  descendants,  of  the  Romans.  Iw] 
says  her  poet,  was  cursed  with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  she  has  ever  been  the  spoil  of  ti 
strongest.  Cloelds  of  barbarians  have  overrun  her  plains,  and  the  original  nations  became  f 
blended  with  foreigners,  that  the  lineage  is  no  longer  to  be  traced.     Some  few  families;  *Ddee( 
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an  exeasaUe  pride  pretend  Co  trace  tbdr  descent  from  the  Romans ;  and  two  there  are 
\  boast  the  blood  of  Fabius  M aximus  and  Publicola.     Heraldry,  howevt-r,  is  seldom  very 
The  Italians  have  ardent  temperaments  and  poetic  imaginations;  and  they  act  more 
impolse  or  passion,  than  reflection  or  principle.     No  people  who  have  Kved  since  the' 
t  fbys  of  Athens,  have  had  so  much  perception  as  the  Italians,  for  the  beautiful.     The  first 
'  objects,  that  draw  their  eyes,  are  peculiar  to  their  own  beautiful  country.     The  skies 
\  so  soft  and  clear,  that  it  is  said,  proverbially,  and  almost  without  hyperbole,  that  the  moon 
'Htpies  is   brighter  than  the  sun  of  England.     Every  distant  mountain,  or  headland,  is 
lin  purple  light,  and  every  sun  rises  and  sets  '^  trailing  clouds  of  glory.''     The  genius 
llf  Cbade  can  be  estimated  only  in  Italy,  for  nowhere  else  are  found  the  skies  that  be 

^'The  language  in  which  the  infant  Italian  first  lisps,  is  like  the  murmur  of  music  ;  every 
I  is  open  and -labial.     The  first  country,  over  which  his  eye  ranges,  is  unsurpassed  on  the 
it  has  festoons  of  vines,  purple  with  gushing  grapes  ;  and  groves  of  oranges,  bending 
gtdden  fruit.     The  churches,  where  the  youth  pays  his  wondering  devotions,  are  the 
etion  of  human  art,  the  most  splendid  and /'solemn  temples"  ever  reared  by  human 
The  ruins,  in  which  he  plays  with  his  mates,  are  remains,  in  which  no  time  can 
)  the  beauty  ;  and  the  paintings,  the  frescoes,  and  the  sculptures,  that  often  chain  his 
itioQ,  all  combine  to  give  the  direction  of  his  genius  to  the  graceful,  the  beautiful,  and  the 

^'  We  gaze  tnd  turn  away,  we  know  not  where, 
Dazzled,  and  drunk  with  beauty :  till  the  heart 
\  Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there,  forever  there, 

r  Chained  to  the  chaiiot  of  uiuniphant  ArL" 

^.Tbe  Statues,  those  calm  and  majestic  intelligences,  the  impressive  congregation  of  the  silent, 
^wit  a  magic  influence  over  the  soul.  Feeling  and  thoughts,  they  have  not ;  but  they  unlock, 
!ll  the  beholder,  the  fountains  of  both. 

^  The  place  became  religious,  and  the  heart  run  o*er 
With  silent  worship  or  the  great  of  old ; 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  tneir  nrns.*' 

*  Few  of  the  Italians  lead  a  domestic  life  ;  their  fine  climate  permits  them  to  pass  almost  all 
Ibe  time  without  shelter,  and  their  social  organization  gives  them  little  taste,  or  capacity,  for 
AoKsdc  enjoynnent.  A  state  of  society,  execrable  in  itself,  and  pernicious  in  all  its  conse- 
j^nees,  is  too  general  in  Italy.  Marriage  is  not  a  bond,  but  the  reverse  ;  —  it  is  perfect  free- 
Ifm  from  all  restraint.  Unmarried  females  are  generally  exchided  from  society,  in  convents, 
.H  b  the  garrets  of  palaces.  The  married  have  everywhere  more  freedom,  than  an  evil  cus- 
Jm  has  rendered  consistent  with  modesty.  The  custom  of  cimieimi,  is  on  the  decline  ;  yet, 
)i4  places,  the  married  dame  is  allowed  to  retain  the  cavalier  servente ;  and  in  some,  it  is  not 
t^f  for  a  married  lady,  who  has  none,  to  avoid  ridicule.  Napoleon,  indeed,  directed,  that  no 
Akried  parties  should  be  received  at  court,  if  they  came  not  together ;  but  this  innovation 
ffi^  bat  for  a  short  time.  In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  females  will,  of  course,  excel 
lithe  syren  accomplishments  ;  and  the  Italian  ladies  have  few  rivals  mdanci^'^g,  singing,  and 
Jletiy,  • 

'^bis  a  consequence  of  a  depraved  state  of  society  that  morals  are,  in  Italy,  without  the  cog- 
MDce  of  public  opinion.  Offences  against  taste  may  be  visited  with  censure,  but  no  outrage 
^tnt  good  morals  5  no  ofl^ence  against  honor  or  honesty  will  exclude  a  man  from  society,  or 
Aitehis  welcome  ;  nor  will  a  dereliction  of  modesty  bring  any  discredit  on  a  woman.  To 
t^rinuotts  in  such  a  state  of  society,  is  far  more  difficult,  than  in  better  communities  ;  and 
Jnroon  virtue  here,  deserves  the  honors  of  heroism.  Yet,  though  the  substance  is  lost,  the 
fcfcw  is  preserved  ;  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  especially,  is  solicitous  to  preserve  appear- 
*|^*    Here  is,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  decorum.     A  person,  indeed,  may  pass  through 

^vi  or  live  there  for  years,  and  not  once  be  shocked  with  such  undisguised  vice,  as  in  one 

y  ^n  intrude  upon  him  in  an  English  city.     In  England,  good  and  evil  are  kept  distinct ; 

*9^9t  in  their  greatest  height  and  depth  in  the  same  society,  but  they  are  never  so  blended, 

^oae  could,  for  a  moment,  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
tt  Piedmont,  the  character,  manners,  language,  and  dress,  are  generally  French.     The  in« 
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iiabttaots,  like  all  moanttioeers,  are  mueh  attaehed  to  dieir  oooatrj,  and  diough  many  <if  M 
iwander  over  Europe  with  a  haod-orgao,  a  marmot,  or  a  daneiDg  bear,  they  return,  wfaco^M 
auiDy  years,  their  frugality  has  obtained  a  small  sum  which  is  independeDce  in  their  owiili 
^eiit  councry.  in  Lombardy,  which  has  for  many  years  in  the  preseot  century  M  i 
freedom  than  the  other  States  of  Italy,  the  traces  of  it  are  found  in  liberal  principles,  tta 
system  of  education,  and  a  better  organisation  of  social  life.  Since  the  expulsion  db 
French,  the  old  distinction  of  classes  has  been  somewhat  revived  ;  the  highest  class  is  ^i 
Uiity,  but  an  equally  respectable  and  intelligent  one,  the  CUtadini,  was  admitted  by  Napoil 
at  coijBTt.  This  class  is  composed  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  small-landed  proprietors,! 
and  it  embraces  a  great  portion  of  the  worth  of  Milan.  ^ 

The  Tuscans  are  a  gentle  and  kind  people,  and  seldom  yield  to  violent  impulses,  Tike  M 
southern  neighbors.     They  are.  to  a  great  degree,  charitable  ;  and  some  of  their  beDe?d| 
institutions  have  been  in  uninterrupted  operation  for  500  years.     The  Misericordia  b  t^ 
ciety  highly  characteristic  of  the  Tuscans,  and  is  extended  over  all  Tuscany.     The  roemb 
who  are  of  all  ranks,  even  the  highest  nobility,  hold  themselves  ready,  at  the  sound  of 
bells,  to  assemble  for  purposes  of  charity.     These  are  generally  to  remove  the  sick  or 
ed  to  their  hospitals,  and  to  bury  the  dead.    Each  member  has  a  loose  robe,  which  covi 
entirely,  and  in  which  2  holes  are  left  for  the  eyes.     These  societies  have  large  funds, 
they  bestow  in  charity.     The  exertions  of  the  associations  have  not  been  relaxed  in  i 
plagues.     The  amiabieness  of  the  Tuscans  is  shown  in  tfate  scarcity  of  crime,  and  dreai 
capital  punishments.     There  is  not,  for  years,  an  execution  ;  and  at  the  last,  in  Florencej 
city  was  deserted  by  half  its  inhabitants.     Those,  who  could  not  go,  crowded  the  cboit 
and  their  appearance  indicated  a  general  calamity.     The  character  of  the  people,  the  fine 
mate,  and  lively  cities,  make  Tuscany  the  residence  of  many  foreigners,  who  generally 
Florence  the  most  delightful  city  of  Italy.     The  society  at  Florence  is  intelligent  and 
The  nobility  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient  wealth,  acquired  in  commerce,  and  they  he 
to  be  derogatory  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits.     Pride,  however,  is  seldom  consistent,^ 
they  feel  no  shame,  even  princes,  in  selling  wine  and  oil  at  retail,  under  the  direction  of^ 
stewards,  in  the  cellars  of  their  palaces.     The  signs,  in  this  petty  traffic,  are  broken  oil ' 
hung  at  the  window. 

At  Rome,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  greatest  ruin  is  that  of  the  national  character, 
it  is,  that  at  Rome  there  are  few  Romans  like  Cato  or  Regulus.     The  few,  who  an 
themselves  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Romans,  are  the  Trasttveriniy  who  live  ac 
Tiber.     They  are  jealous,  quarrelsome,  and  ferocious  ;    and  more  ready  to  shed 
slight  provocations,  than  any  others  of  their  irritable  countrymen.     They  call  themselves 
nenti^  as  all  barbarians  designate  themselves  by  a  term  of  superiority.     The  murdera 
common  in  Rome,  as  in  all  Italy,  are  those  which  arise  from  sudden  impulse,  and  are 
con6ned  to  the  lower  classes,  all  of  whom  are  easily  heated  by  wine,  though  few  are 
perate.     Simond  states  the  number  of  murders  in  Rome  to  be  about  one  a  day,  but  this 
putation  seems  quite  too  large.     There  is  little  disposition  in  the  people  to  arrest  a  mun 
or  indeed  in  any  case  to  interfere  to  aid  the* execution  of  the  laws.     The  churches  and 
vents  are  sanctuaries,  and  even  the  streets  and  squares  in  front  of  them.     One  murder  is 
avenged  by  another,  when  it  is  not  atoned  for  by  a  sum  paid  to  the  family  of  the  dec 
The  murders  are  almost  jdways  committed  with  knives,  the  use  of  firearms  being  unifi 
considered  atrocious. 

The  Romans,  generally,  are  the  least  cheerful  of  all  the   people  of  Italy,  though  at  the 
nival  their  gayety  is  without  bounds.     It  would  seem,  from  their  dispositions,  that  to  liveani 
the  wrecks  of  former  greatness,  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  their  spirits.     On  the  many  h 
days  that  abound  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  common  people  are  seen  listle 
standing  or  sauntering  about  the  streets,  with  no  outward  sign  of  cheerfulness  ;  whereas, 
holydays,  or  on  all  days,  at  Florence  and  Naples,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  animated  by  si 
joyous  impulse.     But  no  extremes  are  more  distant  than  the  character  at  Rome  and  Naj 
But  the  Romans  have  much  to  depress  them,  besides  the  ruins  of  former  greatness,  which|j 
deed,  make  no  part  of  their  regrets.     They  are  oppressed,  pillaged,  bound  in  ignorance,  n 
steeped  in  poverty.     They  live  in  a  gloomy  city,  surrounded  by  a  desert,  and  the  malaria  1 
vades  their  very  dwellings.     There  is  open  to  them  no  ennobling  pursuit ;  to  talent  ihers 
neither  excitement  nor  reward.     There  are  neither  the  amusements  of  the  French,  nor « 
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fifeof  tke  Eo^sh  ;  and  if  ibe  RomtB  is  not  ciseerfiil  by  temperament,  he  has  litdt 
eircumstaoces  to  make  him  so. 

ralaxaiioBs  of  other  Datioiw  make  the  business  of  the  Romans.    Poetry  is  their  pursuit, 
if  diseoorse  is  full  of  it*     Every  family  has  its  versifier,  with  sonnets  and  epigrams  for 
iGCSMOD  ;  and  every  circle  has  its  improvisatore,  or  extemporaneous  poet,  who  versifies 
ienMrd  of  listenbg  admirers.     The  epigram  is  sow  the  chief  outlet  for  the  keen  sarcasm 
llhe  Romans.     Speech  »  restricted,  the  press  is  bound,  and  even  Pasquin  and  Marforio  ha^e 
ID  correspond  ;    but  sharp  epigrams,  directed   even   against  the  authorities  of    the 
•irodate  freely  in  society.    In  those  squibs,  which  were  so  annoying  to  Napoleon,  the 
sKcel. 

^  .  Than  are  in  Rome  about  '20,000  Jews,  who  are  less  strictly  dealt  with  than  in  common 

iCWioiic  j^oiHilries.     They  are,  indeed,  shut  up  at  night  in  their  own  (Quarter,  which  is  some* 

4plit  erowded  ;  hot  so  little  do  they  regard  this,  that  when  the  restramt  was  once  removed, 

eiders  reqoesled  to  have  it  again  imposed.     The  Jews  are  so  devoted  to  traffic,  that  a 

is  persecuted  with  invitations  to  enter  their  shops.     They  preserve,  even  here,  in  that 

which  was  the   instrument  of  subverting  their  own,  a  remnant  of  national'  pride,  and 

af  their  race  have,  for  eighteen  centuries,  passed  under  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  com* 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     They  pass  the  arch  by  a  path  at  the  side.     Two 

make  a  j>art  of  some  pageant  of  the  church,  in  which  they  are  exhibited  as  converts  to 

ifty.     Yet  so  hard  is  it  toiget  new  converts  annually,  that  the  Pope  is  sometimes  com- 

to  eochibit  the  same  on  several  occasions. 

fiaciety  is  not  very  accessible  at  Rome,  and  the  Romans  are  not  hospitable.     They  seldoni 

strainers  to  entertainments  ;  tbeir  houses  have  little  furniture,  and  their  palaces  are  built 

for  use  thaa  for  show.     Many  of  them  are  let  for  lodgings,  and  the  proprietor  occupies 

I  obscure  comer.     No  court  or  vestibule  is  lighted,  and  all  visiters  at  night  carry  a  lantern^ 

Eome,  wherever  the  stranger  visits,  the  servants  of  the  house,  who  usher  him  in  or  out,  or 

hfs  bat  and  cloak,  come,  on  the  next  day,  for  the  standing  vails  established  by  custom, 

4K  dMRit  three    pauls   each.     In  Bologna,  all  visits  are  made  at  the  boxes  of  the  theatres, 

tad  Ais  is  the  oriy  cky  in  Italy  where  young  unmarried  females  are  admitted  to  society  as 

aEDgtaod. 

1.  Jbaeoftbe  liigiier  clns  in  the  Roman  State,  and  few  in  all  Italy,  live  in  the  country.  All 
^(■Bil  m  cities,  and  the  peasants  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  is  always  derived  from 
naiJence  of  the  landed  proprietors.  All  the  operations  of  agricultiu'e  are  imperfect,  and 
die  iaiplemeots  rude.  The  very  wine  and  oil  are  often  spoiled  from  want  of  skill.  Agricul- 
is  not  the  road  to  wealth  ;  it  is  hardly  a  means  of  support ;  and  the  peasants  are  generally 
Rome,  Naples,  and  the  towns  of  the  south,  are  infested  with  mendicants,  whose  dis- 
isQot  alwa3rs  assumed,  for  in  this  country  of  fertility  many  are  without  food.  The  stairs 
ifabees,  the  porticoes,  and  the  churches  are  the  lodgings  of  the  miserable  many  who  live  on  the 
^aafy  arails  of  public  charity.  The  poverty  extends  to  all  ranks  ;  and  the  traveler  is  solicited 
-j^mieve  the  noble  as  wdl  as  the  peasant.  Veiled  females  kneel  in  the  streets,  holding  out 
llrir  hands  in  supplication  ;  others  cover  their  blushes  with  masks  ;  while  the  monks  solicit  for 
jbsools  of  the  dead,  the  ahns  of  which  are  forthwith  applied  to  the  comforts  of  the  living. 
A  Hie  iobabitants  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  preserve  the  levity  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
apwak  ancestors  ;  and  they  have  a  vehemence  of  character  that  seems  suited  to  their  volcanic 
m.  AU  their  pursuits,  whether  of  pleasure,  devotion,  or  gain,  inspire  them  for  the  moment 
jpb  the  ardor  of  a  ruling  passion.  The  Arnauts  of  Calabria  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  hardy, 
|gibraTe>  but  less  cheerful  than  their  countrymen  of  the  plains.  Naples  is  one  of  the  gayest 
^as  ia  Europe,  as  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  gloomy.  The  climate  is  delicious  ;  and  the 
inpobums,  with  as  few  domestic  tendencies  as  the  Romans,  and  with  a  better  climate  tbap 
ffit  of  Rome,  live  principally  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  on  the  quays.  There,  in  the 
ttr,  are  the  benches  of  mechanics,  the  fires  of  cooks,  and  the  stages  of  mountebanks, 
streets  swarm  with  crowds  of  all  ranks,  all  active,  yet  all  idle  ;  doing  nothing,  and  yet  sel- 
ai  rest.  Everything  that  is  said  or  done  has  a  spice  of  violence  ;  two  people  talking  to* 
gesticulate  like  madmen  ;  the  little  calashes  are  driven  up  hill  and  down,  at  full  speed, 
a  salesman  announces  his  wares  as  fire  is  cried  in  more  quiet  cities.  It  is  easy  for  a 
fer  to  see,  that  he  is  among  a  people  much  disposed  to  enjoy  to-day  at  the  expense  of 
^^'^Birow.    In  no  other  city  are  seen  so  many  groups  of  the  poorest  rabble  in  boisterous  merri- 
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tneot.     A  few  grains  to  purchase  wine  and  macaroDi,  will  raise  one  of  the  taszaroni  al 

the  ills  of  mortality  for  a  day. 

The  lazzaroni,  a  race  of  idle  vagrants,  are  a  large  class  at  Naples  ;  md  the  city  wooM 
half  its  characteristics  to  be  without  them.  One  of  these  is  the  model  of  Diogenes,  and  ' 
he  may  never  require  the  shelter  of  the  tub,  it.  is  his  pleasure,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
lie  in  the  sun.  The  wants  of  nature  in  this  climate  are  few  ;  less  food  is  needed  than  in 
countries,  less  clothing  is  worn  than  in  any  other  civilized  capital,  and  less  shelter  is 
than  that  which  is  sought  by  some  of  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  lazzaroni  are  ignorant) 
shrewd.  The  circle  of  their  thoughts  is  limited  ;  but  if  they  are  attacked  within  this  c( 
their  adroitness,  wit,  and  drollery  are  invincible.  Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  that  some 
them  are  so  ignorant,  that  they  do  not  know  their  own  names,  but  go  to  the  confessor  to 
knowledge  anonymous  sins,  being  incapable  of  telling  him  the  name  of  the  transgressor 
they  are  not  stupid  ;  they  are  sagacious  demi-savages,  living  on  the  confines  between  ci 
tion  and  barbarism,  in  one  of  the  largest  capitals  of  £uropQ.  No  stranger,  unless  a  king,  istii 
under  his  merits,  and  a  plain  man  is  even  sometimes  addressed  as  Majesty*  .  The  IiaM 
address  every  one  from  whom  they  expect  to  extract  a  grain,  as  ^'  Excellency,''  and  the  tt 
is  liberally  applied  on  all  occasions,  even  in  a  simple  negative  or  affirmative,  as  ^'  ri  Exetttmi 
no  ExcelUnza.^^  ■*< 

They  are  without  hypocrisy,  for  they  make  no  pretensions  to  virtue  or  honesty.  If  deted 
in  picking  a  pocket,  they  will  but  laugh,  and  if  accused,  m*I1  say,  that  a  poor  man  is  not  4 
pected  to  be  a  saint.  A  stranger  perceives,  in  all  people  with  whom  he  deals,  an  inteadl 
and  often  a  combination,  to  cheat  him,  and  soon  learns  to  offer  but  a  small  part  of  what  fnk 
are  demanded,  and  to  setde  the  price  before  purchasing.  His  valet  de  place  takes  hiin^ 
tradesmen,  with  whom  he  shares  the  profit  ;  and  when,  unattended,  the  stranger  enters  a  dM 
a  Neapolitan  sometimes  follows  him,  making  a  sign  to  the  dealer,  that  he  has  brought  ooi 
be  plucked,  and  subsequently  demanding  a  small  sum  for  the  pretended  service. 

The  animal  spirits  of  the  Neapolitans  are  the  best  gifts  they  receive  from  nature,  aod 
are  sufficient  to  disarm  every  want  of  its  power  of  annoyance.     It  is  surely  no  slight  8C( 
to  agreeable  sensations,  to  live  under  a  sky  forever  brilliant  and  soft,  and  surrounded  by  ol 
of  surpassing  magnificence  and  beauty.     The  tendency  of  these  is  to  promote  cfaeei ' 
It  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  a  foreigner  when  he  first  beholds  that  unrivaled  bay,  with  its  oat 
pharos,  Vesuvius  ;  that  noble  city,  to  which  the  ancients  prefixed  a  word  expressing  pl< 
ness  ;  and  that  enchanting  region  of  vines,  aptly  called  the  campagnafelice^  or  happy  coi 
These  things,  that  are  so  striking  to  a  stranger,  cannot  be  lost  upon  the  native,  though 
may  dispose  him  to  a  life  of  indolent  enjoyment.     This  seducing  climate  has  ever  enei 
the  courage  of  men,  and  subverted  the  modesty  of  women.     It  was  the  region  to  which  the 
and  luxuriant  Romans  tended,  and  the  shores  of  Baia  were  lined,  as  with  a  colonnade,  by 
continued  porticos  of  villas  and  temples.     Men  who  held  provinces  elsewhere,  %vere  solicitm 
of  possessing  a  villa  here.  •  1| 

17.  Amusements.  The  opera  is  the  great  national  amusement  of  the  Italians,  and  a  taste te 
it  has  spread  over  Europe.  The  decorations  and  dresses  are  splendid,  and  in  perfect  cbar^ 
ter  or  keeping,  while  the  music  is  of  the  highest  grade.  An  opera  is  a  play  set  to  music,  m 
sung  ;  and  the  ballet  which  follows  it,  is  a  play  performed  in  pantomime,  by  a  corps  of  dance^ 
Othello  itself  has  been  performed  as  a  ballet.  Though  unnatural  combinations,  the  opera  i^ 
the  ballet  are  capable  of  affording  much  entertainment.  The  most  splendid  operas  are  U 
Scala,  at  Milan,  and  San  Carlo,  at  Naples.  There  are  minor  operas  in  every  considertM 
town.  i 

Italy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  drama,  though  theatres  are  numerous  ;  the  plays  of  U 
fieri  and  a  few  other  good  writers,  are  not  adapted  to  the  stage,  or  to  the  political  state  of  H 
aly.  The  drama,  however,  has  been  cast  into  a  regular  form,  chiefly  by  Goldoni,  and  the  ci 
national  commedie  dell '  arte  are  becoming  disused .  These  are  the  mere  plots  or  incidents  t 
which  the  dialogue  is  left  to  the  invention  and  humor  of  the  actors,  which,  in  this  improvisM 
country  is  seldom  found  wanting.  The  characters  are  seldom  varied,  though  the  plots  m 
changed.  The  persons  represented  give  opportunities  to  ridicule  the  different  dialects  Mt< 
local  characters  ;  they  are  the  Pantaloon  of  Venice,  the  Polichinelio  of  Naples,  the  Rogue  « 
Ferrara,  the  Doctor  of  Bologna,  &c. 

Actors  are  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  Italians.  A  prima  donna  goes  round  to  solicit  at 
tendance  at  her  benefit,  wd  sits  at  the  door  to  receive  the  money  for  tickets.     The  promptei 
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mmBWi  the  stagej  and  often  talks  with  the  females  in  the  pit.  The  musicians,  in  the  minor 
ifitfres,  extinguish  their  candles  between  the  acts,  and  put  them  in  their  pockets.  At  Rome, 
Itheatres  are  built  only  of  wood,  from  a  fiction  of  state,  that  they  are  temporary.  The 
^  even  pretends  to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  them,  yet  the  authorities  take  offence 
\  pflffties  are  given  on  play  nights,  which  detract  from  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
Dt  revenue  to  the  state.  No  word  or  sign  of  disapprobation  is  allowed  at  an  Italian  the- 
aod  to  hiss  at  one  in  Rome  would  subject  the  offender  to  be  taken  to  the  cavaletto,  a 
1  of  stocks,  whipped,  and  carried  back  again  to  his  seat.  The  theatres  have  names  and 
like  ships,  and  also  mottoes.  The /an/ocmi,  or  puppets,  are  a  general  amusement, 
ibebest  are  at  Rome.  They  are  managed  with  much  skill  and  effect.  The  Italians  are 
iQHieirliat  addicted  to  gaming,  and  this  disposition  is  increased  by  standing  public  lotteries  ; 
llPag)]  averse  to  risks  in  all  things  else,  in  gaming  they  lose  all  prudence,  and  venture  upon 
pba  OMst  rainous  stakes. 

^Tbe  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  though  somewhat  on  the  wane,  are  still  sufficiently  attrac- 
10  draw  7  or  8,000  English  to  Rome,  where  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  has  the  appearance  of 
'  /  h  town.     The  sports  of  the  Carnival  are  ushered  in  by  a  public  execution,  for  which 
iiactor,  or  more  than  one,  is  reserved.     The  Corso,  the  principal  street  of  Rome,  is  the 
of  the  Carnival.     The  windows  and  balconies  are  filled  with  people,  and  there  is  in  the 
a  dense  and  ever-moving  crowd,  all  in  masquerade.     The  carriages  are,  many  of  them, 
for  the  occasion,  and  some  of  them  represent  ships,  temples,  and  classic  pageants, 
coachmen  are  commonly  disguised  as  old  women.     All  dresses  and  characters  may  be 
1,  except  those  of  the  clergy.     The  masks  are  worn  for  defence  as  well  as  for  conceal- 
er show,  for  there  is  an  incessant  tempest  of  sugar-plums,  or  rather  of  a  base  counterfeit, 
of  lime.     The  people  have  bags  or  baskets  full  of  these,  and  all  pelt  each  other.    Child- 
18  this  is,  it  is  followed  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  becomes  very  amusing. 
At  the  close  of  day,  several  spirited  horses,  without  riders,  are  started  from  the  head  of  the 
^ino,  and  goaded  by  little  points,  that  are  made  to  flap  against  the  ganks.     The  crowds  open 
lit  gwe  space,  aad  the  horses  are  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  after  running  about  a  mile. 
Iweo  each  one  of  the  immense  concourse  lights  a  candle,  with  which  he  has  furnished  himself, 
wi  a  sceoe  of  uproar  commences,  each  one  trying  to  extinguish  his  neighbor's  light,  and  to 
MaMfvehis  own.     These  amusements  of  the  Carnival  last  3  days,  and  they  are  similar  in  all 
m  eities.    It  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  Italians,  that  in  these  saturnalia,  where  all  people 
9itt^  there  is  never  a  breach  of  order,  or  of  decorum.     The  same  could  not  be  said  of  such 
moltifude  in  any  other  country.     "  In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more  ;"  but 
still  resound  in  Naples.     It  is  very  common,  on  the  quay,  or  in  a  square,  to  see  a  motley 
'  collected  round  a  man,  who  reads  a  portion  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  which  he  sea- 
.    *itb  a  great  degree  of  action.     Tasso,  of  course,  is  a  favorite,  and  the  common  people 
nUam  Rinaldo.     Stories  are  read  or  recited  in  the  same  way,  at  the  most  fhteresting  passage 
tf  which,  the  reader  or  relator  pauses,  to  collect  his  dues,  by  passing  round  his  hat. 
iris.  SUUe  of  the  ArtSy  Science  and  Literature.     A  history  of  Italy,  would  include  a  full 
taaoDt  of  modern  art,  of  which  the  monuments  are  chiefly  in  Italy,  or  so  many  of  them,  that 
W country  is  the  only  school  for  artists.     Sculpture  has,  at  the  present  day,  attained  to  great- 
H  excellence  than  painting.     Thorwaldsen,  a  Dane,  the  son  of  an  Icelander,  was  lately  the 
fMiest sculptor.  He  had  an  original,  but  somewhat  erratic  genius ;  his  statues  have  much  merit, 
M  his  reliefs  have  not  been  surpassed,  bui  in  antiquity.     Had  he  lived  50  years  before,  be 
pMild  have  secured  a  greater  fame ;  for  it  is  perilous,  even  for  excellence  in  the  art,  to  be  con- 
•■porary  with  the  works  of  Canova,  who  has  drawn  from  marble  the  most  perfect  forms, 
wK  have  been  created  since  the  best  age  of  Grecian  sculpture.     Of  an  obscure  parentage, 
fiw»aod  seemingly  destined  to  be  a  village  stone-cutter,  at  the  age  of  15,  the  aspirations  of 
iNns  carried  Thorwaldsen  to  Venice,  and  in  15  years  more,  he  erected,  in  St.  reter's,  the 
i^itaa»ent  to  Ganganelli.     Some  of  the  works  of  Canova  are  so  beautiful,  that  it  has  been  de- 
W,that  he  bad  sufficient  versatility  of  powers  to  express  majesty  or  grandeur.     But  his 
jwws.  Pugilists,  Hector,  and  Washington,  are  incontrovertible  proofs  to  the  contrary.     The 
'  2|^^  ^^  ^  ^'^'y  naodern  statues  in  the  Vatican.     One  figure  stands  defenceless,  with  his 
^niaed  over  bis  head,  while  the  other  is  about  to  deal  a  single  blow,  in  which,  by  a  previ- 
^ipeement,  he  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  which,  according  to  the  Greek  story,  that  Ca- 
*^has  represented,  occasioned  immediate  death.     The  statue  of  Washington  was  lately 
^m  the  Capital  of  North  Carolina.     It  was  a  favorite  work  witlMhe  artist.     The  Venus, 
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tt  tiie  Pltti  palaett}  is^  perhaps,  the  most  admired,  of  all  the  works  of  Caoora*  Jk  ufmim 
like  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  a  shrinkiog  female  ;  she  has  been  suqirised,  witikont  her  dressffl 
has  caught  it  up,  and  presses  it  before  her.  The  statue  of  the  priocess  P&uline  Boi^gbasM 
said  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  be  seen.  Q 

Sculpture,  as  weU  as  painting,  revived  with  the  dawn  of  liberty,  in  Italy  ;  and  it  attaii 
Its  perfection  in  the  republics  o£  the  middle  ages.     The  founder  of  modem  seolptore, 
colo  Pisano,  before  the  close  of  the  13th  century  ;  and,  in  a  succeeding  age,  his 
carried  the  art  to  Florence,  which  became  its  home.     In  the  15th  century,  6  great 
became  competitors  Tor  the  same  work,  at  Florence,  the  carving  of  the  bronze  gates  of 
Baptistery,  which  was  assigned  to  Ghiberti,  a  youth  of  22  years,  and  which,  in  40  yeaiSf 
completed  so  well,  that  M.  Angelo  pronounced  the  gates  to  be  ^^  worthy  of  Paradise;" 
admiration  that  posterity  has  justified.     At  this  period,  Donatello  was  conspicuous  for  bis 
works,  and  the  merits  of  his  pupils.     In  the  IGtb  century,  and  for  about  three-quarters  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  presided  over  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  left  m\ 
ishable  monuments  in  all.     The  Last  Judgment,  is  the  boast  of  modern  painting.     It  basnd 
than  300  figures,  and  the  subject  is  well  suited  to  the  terrific  genius  of  the  artist.     The  sH 
of  Moses  bears  the  impress  of  the  same  original  mind  ;  and  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Peter's^ 
most  wonderful  work  of  human  hands,  is  the  only  production  of  art,  that  awes  the  bebd 
like  the  works  of  nature. 

The  sculptures  of  M.  Angelo  are  few,  and  the  most  of  them  are  unfinished.     He 
cut  boldly  into  the  marble,  without  the  usual  models  in  clay,  and  with  rapid  strokes  bro^ 
forth  the  form,  of  which  there  existed  no  image,  but  in  the  vivid  conception  of  his  own 
His  genius  was  wonderful,  but  it  was  not  of  the  kind  that  attracts  human  sympathy  and  f( 
It  does  not  act  upon  the  affections,  like  the  milder  power  of  Raphael.     His  genius  bas 
called  the  epic,  and  that  of  Raphael,  the  dramatic,  of  the  art.     The  b^st  of  the  imitaton- 
M.  Angelo,  were  Bandinella,  and  John  of  Bologna,  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  poM 

Sculpture  afterwards  passed  into  the  afibcted  hands  of  Bernini  and  others,  who  robbed  ihI 
simplicity  ;  and  it  was  losing  its  graces,  and  almost  its  existence,  when  Canova  raised  it  ttfiM 
ancient  glory.  The  modern  sculptures  of  Italy,  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  named  in  40 
limits.  They  are  in  churches,  palaces,  museums,  and  squares.  They  are  in  coaspio 
places,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  There  are,  at  this  time,  many  sculptors  in  II 
inferior,  indeed,  to  Thorwaldsen,  whose  works  adorn  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  Europe 
America. 

Painting  was  revived  at  Florence,  under  the  pencil  of  Cimabue,  early  in  the  13th  ceoMJ 
Oiotto,  Massaccio,  and  others,  advanced  it ;  but  Leonardo  da  Vinci  raised  it  to  a  perfeetlil 
that  has  hardly  been  exceeded.  His  sweet  Mona  Lisa,  has  been  surpassed  only  by  ^{^^ 
His  Medusa's  head,  the  work  of  his  wondrous  boyhood,  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  «M 
Florentine  Gallery^  It  is  painted  on  a  shield,  and  the  terrific  snakes,  which  form  the  hair,  oM 
their  appalling  efifect  to  his  diligent  study  of  the  reptiles,  collected  from  the  fens,  and  kepl-9 
his  closet.  The  Last  Supper,  of  Leonardo,  is  more  generally  known ;  it  is  multiplied^ 
prints,  and  especially  in  the  matchless  engraving  of  Morghen.  The  original  is  much  deaaoNi 
but  fortunately,  there  exist  excellent  copies.  !( is  in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  Coovfl^ 
at  Milan  ;  it  has  suffered  from  damps,  neglect,  repairs,  and  wilful  violence.  Soldiers  iMj 
used  it,  as  a  target ;  and  the  monks,  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  kitchen  and  the  ref""^ 
tory,  or  the  spit  and  the  table,  have  caused  a  door  to  be  cut  through  the  princial  figure,  that 
the  Saviour.  About  20  years  later  than  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  '" 
whose  great  works,  in  this  art,  are  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Contemporary  with  the  great  Florentine,  was  Raphael,  who  died  on  his  37th  birtbdsyi 
queathing  to  the  world  many  works,  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  tender  in  b< 
ment,  or  glowing  in  art.  In  12  years,  he  completed  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and  tbeftj 
nesina,  and  others,  amounting  to  many  hundred  figures  ;  designed  the  Cartoons,  and  pro^i^ 
numerous  oil  paintings,  which  are  now  scattered  over  Europe.  The  most  wonderful  of  alMj 
perhaps,  the  Transfiguration,  which  was  his  last  work,  finished  just  before  bis  death.  W| 
ichool  of  Athens,  one  of  his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  is  encyclopedic  ;  it  contains  52  figum 
admirably  grouped,  in  front  of  a  Grecian  portico.  Aristode  and  Plato  are  engaged  in  aiff* 
ment ;  Diogenes,  an  inimitable  figure,  is  lying  on  the  steps,  and  Socrates  is  chiding  w  ^ 
borting  Alcibiades.     Thai,  like  all  the  fraecoet  at  Rome,  is  injtired  by  the  dampSf  w  bv 
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oT  torches,  while  its  presenratioD  is  utterly  neglected.  No  olhei  human  belog  has  been 
lifce  Raphael,  to  give  such  glimpses  of  sinless  punty,  that  seem  to  have  been  breathed 
Urn  frooi  a  better  world. , 
limits  wtU  not  allow  any  other,  than  the  most  general  view  ;  and  the  bare  outlines  of 
paintings  woidd  require  volumes.  Italy  is  peopled  with  '^  beines  of  the  mind  ";  off- 
of  the  genius  of  Correggio,  Tintoret,  Claude,  Caravaggio,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
Dolei,  Goercino,  Guide,  SaJvator  Rosa,  and  many  other  masters.  The  number  of  good 
^s  seems  immense ;  collection  after  collection,  and  museum  after  museum,  open  upon 
_^  fniTeler ;  and  the  walls  of  hundreds  of  edifices  are  covered  with  frescoes,  to  examine 
Mich,  is  the  work  of  months. '  The  frescoes  contain  the  best  productions  of  the  art.  The 
Iwt  liriog  painters  are  Cammucina,  at  Rome,  and  Benvenuto,  at  Florence.  The  former  is 
tm  best  draughtsman  in  Europe,  but  neither  of  them  have  the  great  requisites  for  excellence. 
iShe  art  of  Engraving,  with  the  exception  of  Morghen's  works,  is  not  in  so  high  a  state  in 
p^f  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  Morghen,  however,  is  without  a  rival.  At  Rome,  the  art  of 
"^'^  ,  cameos  from  oriental  shells  has  attained  to  a  high  perfection.  There  is  here  too  a 
establishment  for  mosaic,  by  which  any  picture  may  be  copied  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
fidelity,  in  materials  not  subject  to  fading  or  decay.  The  materials  are  small  pieces  of 
s  of  every  shade  of  color,  and  they  are  laid  in  a  durable  cement.  The  searpellini  or  workers 
[stone,  are  peculiar  to  Rome,  where  foreigners  supply  them  with  many  orders  for  miniature 
Us  of  varioos  antiquities.  It  is  characteristic  of  Italy,  that  taste  is  cultivated  before  com- 
18  secured,  and  that,  though  the  arts  of  ornament  are  high,  those  of  use  are  almost  unknowir. 
is  as  natural  to  Italy  as  sunny  skies.  Her  vocal  performers  and  composers  are  cele- 
througboijt  the  world,  and  die  chief  graces  and  beauties  of  modern  music  have  been 
ifed  from  them.  Vocal  music,  as  not  necessarily  requiring  either  study  or  exertion,  ap* 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  indolent  character  of  the  Italians.  A  fine  voice  is  a  gift  from 
n,  which  man  enjoys  in  common  with  the  birds,  and  which  seems  to  arise  like  a  sponta- 
DQ8  voice  of  gratitude  from  amidst  the  vineyards  and  orange-blossoms  of  their  cloudless  land. 
Yet  we  do  not  find  that  music  was  cultivated  as  a  science  by  the  Italians  so  soon  as  by 
^  other  nations.  It  was  not  till  the.  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  that  the  opera  or  musi- 
I  oldnmawas  introduced  in  Rome  and  Venice  ;  nor  till  the  beginningoftheeighteenthcentury 
H Naples.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Scarlatti,  Naples  was  less  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of 
ininabc  masic  ihan  any  other  Italian  state.  Since  that  time,  all  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been 
Imisbed  with  composers  and  performers  from  that  city,  and  the  opera  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples 
:%  aorifraled  even  by  the  Scala  at  Milan.     The  Italian  opera  has  been  imported  into  all  the 

rt  towns  in  Europe,  and  the  singers  are  engaged  at  an  enormous  sum.  Nicolino  Grimaldi 
Neapolitan,  w^s  the  first  great  Italian  singer  who  appeared  on  the  London  stage ;  soon 
lor  tbe  two  celebrated  rivals,  Faustina  Bordoni,  and  Francesca  Arzzoni,  excited  as  violent 
•i  ioTeterate  a  party  spirit  in  London  as  any  that  had  ever  occurred  relative  to  matters  either 
Hotogical  or  political.  The  capcice  of  a  prima  ddnna  is  proverbial ;  and  the  famous  Fari* 
friE,  celebrated  for  the  force,  extent,  and  mellifluous  tones  of  her  voice,  was  heard  to  ex- 
ftnam  rapture,  '^  There  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Farinelli  !  "  Gabrielli,  the  daughter  of  a 
(Moal*s  cook  in  Rome,  was  long  famous  for  her  exquisite  voice,  and  unbounded  caprice. 
__^9lDie  flood  of  harmony  with  which  the  voice  of  Catalan!  used  to  enchant  her  auditors  will 
be  remembered  ;  though  the  powers  of  that  splendid  singer  are  beginning  to  decline. 
Pasta  is  now  unrivaled  by  any  modern  cantatrice*  Her  powers  of  execution  are 
less  wonderful  than  those  of  Caralani,  but  her  taste  is  infinitely  superior,  and  the  judg* 
of  Talma  pronounced  her  to  be  the  greatest  singer  and  actress,  together,  who  had  yet 
'"cd  in  Europe.  The  Italians  are  sensible  of  her  merit,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  her 
some  years  since,  by  order  of  the  late  Pope  ;  but  the  Italians  are  apt  to  be  ungrateful 
Is  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  for  their  amusement,  and  when  Grassini  a  few 
V,  forgetful  of  the  eflect  of  time  upon  her  once  splendid  voice,  reappeared  on  the 
of  La  rergola  at  Florence,  the  ungrateful  audience  who  had. so  often  listened  entranced 
iDelodious  notes,  unanimously  hissed  her  off  the  stage.  Rossini,  the  great  modem 
ler,  haa.  long  reigned  unr'valed  in  Italy,  and  since  the  death  of  Weber,  in  Europe. 
VB  nA|  indeed,  wanting  those  who  accuse  the  grand  maeftro  of  having  corrupted  the 
^n  taste,  of  having  lowered  the  standard  of  music  from  the  tender  dignity  of  Mozart's 
'^ sod  bestowed  upon  it  a  redundancy  of  ornament  fatal  to  science. 
"^XHu  frequently  copies  Umself .    His  style  may  be  seen  through  all  his  numerous  works. 
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but  although  he  is  perhaps  too  uniforiDly  flowery,  gay,  and  tender,  he  has  p^ren 

higher  powers  ia  his  Taocredi,  Semiramide,  and  Moise  in  Egitto.     It  is  probable, 
that  the  music  of  Rossini  which  fiow  enchants  the  world,  will  be  forgotten  long  befoi 
of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  or  at  least  that  posterity  will  bestow  a  more  sober  judgment  u 
works,  than  the  present  age,  bewildered  by  his  succession  of  glittering  ndelodies,  is  caj 
pronouncing. 

The  national  airs  of  Italy  are  suited  to  her  soft  and  mellifluous  language,  which  Mei 
has  pronounced  to  be  ^'  la  musica  stessa,^^     Singing  is  common  among  the  Italian  pea 
The  Venetian  barcaroles,  and  the  songs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers  of  alternate  stanzas 
Tasso's  Jerusalem,  give  proof  of  that  love  of  music  and  poetry  which  is  there  inherent  iir 
lowest  classes.     Even  among  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy,  the  Venetians  are  renuirkahle  for  A 
taste  in  both.     The  songs  of  the  gondoliers,  which  are  rude  and  hoarse  when  near,  are  i^ 
pressibly  charming  when  heard  from  a  dis:ance.     The  sound  is  not  dismal,  but  plaiDUVjf 
the  extreme.  i 

The  ancient  literature  of  Italy  has  overspread  the  world,  and  the  Latin  has  become  aii^ 
versal  language.  Italy  was  the  first  country  in  which  knowledge  was  cultivated  after  the  ^ 
ages.  The  magnificent  remains  of  the  Romans,  tended  to  excite  in  the  Italians  a  desi 
investigate  their  learning.  For  two  centuries  Italy  was  again  the  luminary  of  Europe 
and  other  writers  of  excellence  preceded  Dante,  who  was  born  in  1265.  He  wrote  in  a 
and  unformed  language,  and  his  use  of  it  is  still  a  classic  standard.  Posterity  has  estii 
him  better  than  his  own  age,  and  perhaps  ranks  him  higher  than  he  rated  himself,  thoagb' 
his  great  poem  he  assigns  his  own  place  after  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statius.  1' 
trarch  was  the  ornament  of  the  14th  century,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least  of  his  honors,  that 
was  crowned  in  the  capitol.  Boccaccio,  his  friend,  with  inexhaustible  invention  and  wit,^ 
much  in  his  Decamerone  to  polish  his  native  language.  Ariosto  marks  the  16th  century,! 
he  was  followed  by  Tasso  ;  their  works  are  known  in  every  language  'that  has  a  literetil 
Galileo,  Machiavelli,  Davila,  and  Guicciardini,  are  great  names  in  science,  politics,  and  I 
tory  ;  and  there  are  many  others  in  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science.  ^ 
the  Italian  governments  of  the  present  day,  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  self-preservatioBjI 
depress  the  soarings  of  intellect ;  yet  Alfieri  stands  forth  the  monument  of  his  age  in  Itij| 
and  the  works  of  Casti,  Monti,  Pindemonte,  Muratori,  Botta,  and  others  are  bonorabU 
Italian  literature. 

19.  Religion,     The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  throughout  Italy,  and  no' 
else  has  it  so  many  splendid  accessories,  addressed  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination.    Tl 
are  Protestant  communities  in  Piedmont,  which,  however,  are  much  restricted,  thoagh 
erally  the  Italians  are  not  intolerant,  and  Protestants,  Greeks,  and  Mussulmans  may  appi 
the  Pope  himself.     The  English  at  Rome,  have  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  church  a  c| 
spicuous  place  assigned  them.     Tiiis  gave  occasion  for  one  of  the  Italian  pasquinades.    T 
forio  is  supposed  to  warn  his  correspondent  Pasquin,  that  he  would  find  no  place  at  the  sol 
nities  to  be  held  in  St.  Peter's  ;  the  reply  was,  "  pardon  me,  I  have  turned  heretic." 

The  clergy  are  numerous  ;  many  of  the  churches  are  rich,  and  all  of  them  are  highly 
niented.     The  Italians  are  fond  of  religious  processions,  in  which  they  have  much  faith, 
occasions  of  public  calamities,  as  fires,  pestilence,  and,  at  Naples,  eruptions  of  VesumSj 
processions  go  through  the  streets  carrying  images  of  saints  and  consecrated  relics, 
are  many  shrines,  which  many  pilgrims  visit.     To  St.  Peter's  a  few  poor  peasants 
come,  with  staff  and  scallop  shell,  induced  by  a  small  gratuity  given  by  the  Pope, 
most  numerous  pilgrims  at  St.  Peter's  are  those  of  taste,  and  not  of  devotion.     Thew, 
House  at  Loretto  has  a  greater  reputation  with  the  devout.     It  is  believed  to  be  tb0 
house  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  brought  by  an  angel  to  the  spot  on  which  it  stands.     A  sci 
employed  to  register  the/ gifts  made  to  the  altar,  which  include  not  only  the  mites  of  the 
but  the  donations  of  kings.     At  Rome  the  Scala  Santa,  or  marble  stairs  of  Pilate's 
which,  as  the  people  believe,  Christ  ascended,  are  now  ascended  by  his  followers  on 
knees.     All  classes  may  be  seen  toiling  up  them  in  this  way,  though  there  is  another  p< 
by  which  they  come  down.     Relics  of  all  kinds  abound  in  countries  where  there  is  mora^ 
than  knowledge  ;  and  they  are  as  numerous  in  Italy  as  in  Spain.     Some  of  dbmi  ' 
have  returned  to  "  strange  uses."    The  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  kept  in  bis  ch« 
.sacred  for  inspection,  was  yet  examined  by  the  sacrilegious  French  ;  and  there  was  - 
upon  it  in  Arabic,  the  Mahometan  confession  of  faith  ;  "  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
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lit  Us  prophet.''    It  was  probably  some  pillage  of  the  crusades.     But  heathen  relict 
i  always  been  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  sanctuary,  and  mauy  classic  observances  are  now 
1  as  rites  of  the  church.     The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  represented  on  the  doors 
fSt.  Peter's^  and  the  bronze  image  of  the  Saint  within,  whose  toe  the  devotees  have  kissed 
]r,  received,  eighteen  centuries  before,  the  incense  of  heathen  priests,  as  a  statue  of  Jupi- 
An  Englishman  once  took  off  his  hat  to  it,  not  as  St.  Peter  but  as  Jupiter ;  and  re- 
sted of  him,  that,  should  he  ever  recover  his  power,  he  would  reward  the  only  individual  that 
r  bowed  to  him  in  his  adversity.     Other  images  have  been  converted  ;  Apollo  has  become 
vid,  ttid  Minerva,  Judith,  while  antique  vases  are  used  as  baptismal  fonts. 
I  The  Italian  sailors,  like  the  Grecian,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin 
']  uai  ships  have  the  images  of  saints  at  the  bows.     In  storms,  they  trust  as  much  to 
sjer  as  to  exertion  or  skill,  and  in  calms,  if  impatient  for  a  wind,  do  not  fail  to  abuse  St.  Ao- 
r  and  others  in  the  calendar.     This,  however,  is  more  frequent  among  the  Spanish  sailors, 
firriages  in  Italy  are  seldom  arranged  by  those  the  most  interested.     Young  females  are  se- 
dad  in  convents,  or  at  home,  till  e  match  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parents,  when  the  marriage 
(edebmed  with  considerable  show.     The  funerals  at  Rome  are  attended  with  long  proces- 
,  and  the  dead  are  burled  in  churches.     At  Naples,  the  deceased  is  carried  to  the  grave 
top€Q  carriage,  splendidly  dressed,  and  with  the  faded  color  restored  by  paints.     At  the 
the  finery  is  stripped  oif,  and  the  corpse  tumbled  in  the  general  tomb  without  ceremony 
ecency.     There  are  365  pits  in  the  Campo  Marzo,  of  which  one  is  opened  every  day,  and 
shut  aad  sealed  till  the  year  brings  round  the  day  for  it  to  be  open.     All  who  die  are 
0^  promiscuously  into  these  pits.     Perhaps  no  people  are  so  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
n  bodies  or  those  of  tlieir  fiends ^  as  the  Neapolitans.     Burking  could  never  exist  at 
and  the  abundance  of  subjects  has  much  advanced  the  science  of  surgery  there. 
[90.  Lawi.    The  institutes  of  Justinian^  together  with  the  code  and  Pandects,  a  compilation 
[ikold  Roman  law/ still  continues  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  Italian  laws.  Tuscany,  under 
tim  Duke,  was  celebrated  for  its  mild  code,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
L  remedy  of  crime  and  tlie  exact  administration  of  justice.     But  this  was  before  the  late 
i  disiiarbances.     But  in  few  of  the  States  of  Italy  are  the  laws  so  well  administered,  that 
fititijeet  can  appeal  to  tbem  vvitfi  much  confidence  of  obtaining  justice. 

Mimiiiies.  "  The  ruins  of  Italy,"  it  has  been  said,  "  are  the  field  of  battle^  where 
rime  hm  fought  against  Genius,  and  those  mutilated  limbs  attest  its  victory  and  our  losses.'' 
fih  Roman  antiquities,  we  can  mention  but  few  ;  the  most  interesting  are  at  Rome,  where 
fue  still  many  yet  undiscovered  ;  for  the  government  employs  only  a  few  galley  slaves  in 
iiini ;  and  although  foreigners  are  allowed  to  search,  they  are  not  permitted  to  carry  any 
ure  away.  Many  of  ihe  best  ancient  sculptures  were  found  under  the  ruins  of  the  edi- 
I  where  they  stood,  or  imbedded  in  the  accumulation  of  earth,  that  now  lies  above  the  level  of 
cienicity.  The  Roman  Forum  Is  15  or  20  feet  above  the  ancient  surface,  and  else- 
Mbe  difference  may  be  from  12  to  30  feet ;  the  hills  have  been  sunk,  and  the  valleys 
In  many  places  where  this  accumulation  has  been  examined,  valuable  antiquities  have 
I  found  ;  and  the  earth  of  Rome  yet  contains  mines  richer  than  those  of  gold.  That  the 
f  tvUfb  received  the  wealth  oftbe  world  was  profuse  in  all  ornaments  of  elegance  and  taste, 

is  apparent  from  the  numbers  of  those  that 
remain,  and  from  the  quantity  found  even 
in  the  distant  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum. 

The  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  supposed  to 
contain  treasures  of  art,  as  well  as  of 
wealth,  as  the  inhabitants,  when  an  enemy 
was  at  hand,  would  naturally  throw  their 
valuables  into  the  river.  The  Jews  of- 
fered to  divert  the  stream  from  the  chan- 
nel, if  they  might  be  allowed  to  possess 
what  they  should  find. 

The  temples  are  in  various  states  of 
preservation  ;  some  are  indistinct  ruins, 
others  have  a  few  pillars  standing,  and 
others  still  retain  their  original  form.  The 
most  perfect,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
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tifid  of  allf  is  the  Paotheon  of  Agrippa.    It  is  a  circular  edifice,  wiA  a  donif  j|d  cq 

The  light  is  admitted  from  abo^e  only  through  a  circular  aperture  id  the  top.    Wi^]i| 
broDze,  and  the  statues  are  all  removed.     The  Pantheon  was  anciently  asceo 
but  it  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  earth.     The  architecture  of  the  portico  is 
moulding  is  a  model  of  art,  and  is  whitened  with  the  plaster  of  casts.     Over  t' 
original  inscription  of  Agrippa,  and  there  is  but  one  other  inscription  on  a  1 
The  names  of  many  temples  are  doubtful,  though  antiquaries  decide  with  pro 
Rome  they  are  as  credulous  as  the  devotees.     On  each  side  of  the  portico  i 
belfreys,  erected  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.     The  temple  of  Antoninus 
has  also  an  inscription.     It  has  a  6ne  portico,  and  a  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  ii 
fice.     It  has  been  repaired  and  used  as  a  church.     The  temple  of  Vesta  has  area 
cular  colonnade  of  20  fluted  Corinthian  columns.     About  the  Roman  Forum  are  tf 
feet  remains  of  other  temples,  as  the  Temple  of  Peace,  of  Jupiter  Staler,  Jupiti 
Concord,  Janus,  &c.     The  ruins  of  temples  are  found  in  all  Italy,  but  perhaps  tl 

Eressive  are  those  of  Pestum.     They  are  little  more  than  50  miles  from  Naples,  in 
y  a  telescope  from  Salerno  ;  a  distant  view  is  had  from  the  high  road  of  Calabria,  j^i 
remained  undiscovered  until  the  last  century.     They  are  not  vast  in  extent,  yet  the  prop 
are  such,  that  they  have  an  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty.     In  simplicity  and  grandeur,  Q 
some  of  the  most  impressive  monuments  on  earth.     The.  pillars  and  entablatures  remnn^ 
inner  walls  have  fallen. 

Of  the  amphitheatres,  the  most  magnificent  is  the  Coliseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  ' 
The  area  is  about  an  acre.     The  circumference  is  1,612  feet.     Here  were  combats  of 
beasts  with  each  other  or  with  men,  the  gladiatorial  combats,  and  here  the  early  Cbi' 
were  cast  into  the  arena  to  be  devoured  by  beasts.     The  form  is  an  ellipse  ;  there  are  I 
of  columns  above  each  other,  each  of  a  different  order.     The  entrances  were  so  mm 
that  each  spectator  went  at  once  to  his  seat,  and  the  immense  multitude  were  quickly  aod< 
discharged.     It  was  no  ruin  in  the  13th  century,  but  it  was  afterwards  pillaged  for  buildio| 
terials,  and  would  not  be  safe  perhaps  even  now  but  for  a  sagacious  rite,  that  consecrate 
a  church.    There  is  an  altar  and  a  hermit  in  the  Coliseum.   The  rents  in  the  walls  give  i 
to  numerous  plants,  and  there  are  little  less  than  300  different  kinds.     At  Verona  is 
vast  and  splendid  amphitheatre,  in  far  better  preservation,  and  at  Pompeii  is  one  more  [ 
still.     At  Capua,  Puzzuoli,  and  elsewhere,  are  the  indistinct  ruins  of  others.    Tbe^ 
theatre  at  Rome  is  that  of  Marcellus,  of  which  part  of  the  three  lower  arcades  reniaiA 

grfect  in  style,  that  they  have  often  been  used  as  models.  The  theatres  of  Pompel 
erculaneum  are  in  perfect  preservation.  They  are  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  liav 
deep  stages.  Only  one  circus  remains,  the  walls  of  which,  though  shattered,  indica*^ 
form. 

The  chief  triumphal  arches  are  those  of  Titus,  Constantine,  and  Septimus  Severus. 
arch  of  Constantine  is  the  most  imposing,  from  its  better  preservation  ;  but  that  of  ^ 
erected  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  is  of  better  architecture  and  sculji 
On  it  are  represented  the  spoils  of  the  temple,  as  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the  seven  j ' 
candlesticks.     The  column  of  Trajan  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  antiquity, 
a  circular  pillar,  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  encrusted  even  to  the  top,  with  a  spiral  a 
sion  of  bas  reliefs.     The  subjects  are  the  emperor's  actions  ;  and  he  appears  at  a  b 
different  points  as  emperor,  general,  or  priest.     Ancient  costume  and  tactics  may  be  (^ 
in  these  sculptures.     It  formed  but  one  edifice,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  most  spleif 
Rome.     The  rest  are  prostrated  and  buried,  except  a  colonnade  of  broken  granite  f 
excavated  by  the  French  and  set  upon  their  bases.     The  Column  of  Marcus  Aureh'us, 
also  that  of  Antonine,  is  imposing  but  of  inferior  sculpture.     It  stands  on  the  Corso. 

The  Romans  were  more  attached  to  cleanliness  than  their  successors  are.     There 
ancient  Rome  754  private  baths  besides  those  public  ones,  whose  ruins  are  so  impr 
The  city  has  now  but  a  single  bath  which  is  attached  to  a  hotel ;  yet  Rome,  thoughl 
^rid  situation,  is  better  supplied  with  water  by  aqueducts  than  any  other  city. 

After  the  Coliseum  the  greatest  ruin  in  Rome  is  that  of  Caracalla's  Baths  ;  they  are  ( 
digious  extent,  and  one  hall  is  188  feet  by  134.     The  baths  of  Diocletian  were  also  va 
'^samething  of  them  remains.    The  baths  of  Titus  were  worthy  of  Roman  magnificence. 
df  the  roofs  of  the  vaults  are  painted  in  arabesques,  which  were  favorite  studies  of  Raj^. 
His  own  arabesques  in  the  Vatican  have  suffered  more  in  300  years  than  these  in  l^ij 
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Some  of  tbe  figures  are  adioixabi^,  but 
there  is  do  p^rspective,  or  light  and  shad* 
6w.  At  Pompeii  the  baths  are  the  per* 
fectioa  of  elegance  and  convenience. 

The  obelisks  were  antiquities  to  some 
of  the  ancients  ;  they  were  of  remote  an- 
tiquity when  Rome  was  in  her  splendor. 
All  were  brought  from  Egypt  with  incred* 
ible  b^or  qind  expense.  Yet,  when  in  mod* 
em  times  one  (and  not  the  largest)  was  Ip 
be  removed  a  short  distance  to  the  Piaza^ 
of  St.  Peter's,  years  of  preparation  elaps- 
ed) aod  application  was  made  for  advice 
to  men  of  science  over  Europe.     It  was 
set  in  its  place  after  fifty-two  trials.    The 
obelisks  are  of  one  shaft  of  granite.     The 
I  though  broken  and  reduced^  that  in  front  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  is  upwards  of  100 
height.     It  is  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war.     To  transport  it,  the  Romans 
1  the  course  of  the  Nile.     The  obelisk  on  Monte  Citorlo,  formerly  served  as  a  gnomon 
^ihe  Campos  Martius.     The  other  principal  obelisks  are  on  the  Esquiline  and  Pincian,  and 
\  hills,  iq  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  before  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Uie  Greater. 
I  tombs  of  the  Romans  partake  of  the  magnificence  of  their  public  works  ;  the  ruins  of 
I  fine  the  Appian  Way  for  miles.     The  most  perfect  and  beautiful  is  that  of  Cecilia  Me- 
» the  wife  of  Crassus  ;  the  only  tomb  which  has  an  inscription.     It  is  a  circular  edifice, 
I  of  huge  blocks  of  ^one  ;  and  the  walls  are  24  feet  in  thickness.     The  sarcophagtis 
r.emoved  to  the  Vatican.     The  tomb  of  Augustus  is  large  enough  for  an  amphithe- 
;  and  it  has  circular  ranges  of  vaults,  for  it  was  intended  for  all  the  emperor's  dependants, 
^tonb  of  Adrian  was  also  of  great  magnitude,  and  so  strongly  built,  that  it  is  at  this  day 
^ettadelof  Roaie,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  perpetuates 
I  name  of  a  mao  unknown  to  history  ;  it  is  113  feet  in  height  and  60  in  breadth,  at  the  base. 
Mob  di  Gaeta  is  a  ruin  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  Cicero  was  killed.     The  tomb 
rfiie Scipio  family  is  a  vault,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio'  Barbatus  is  so  elegant  that  it  b 
The  sarcophagus  of  the  empress  Helena  is  celebrated ;  but  notUog  is  more 
I  than  these  sarcophagi.     There  are  thousands  of  them,  and  the  swbe  may  be  $ome- 
j  seen  feeding  from  them.     Various  funeral  inscriptions  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  set 
like  walls  of  an  entry,  at  the  Vatican.     The  catacombs  are  passages  excavated  for  miles  in 
^teot  under  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  various  directions.     They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
(aotTor  materials  for  building,  and  they  sometimes  offered  retreats  to  the  persecuted  Chris- 
Tbey  were  used  also  as  cemeteries,  and  the  bones  were  formerly  seen  on  a  sort  of 
\  hollowed  out  in  the  walls.     But  they  have  all  been  converted  to  pious  uses,  and  exr 
as  the  relics  of  saints,  over  the  Catholic  world.     A  cardinal  had  the  care  of  this 
traffic.     At  Naples  a  great  attraction  is  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  or  what  tradition  affirms 
I  such.    It  is  near  the  erotto  of  Pausilippo,  in  a  charming  spot,  half  way  up  the  hill.     It 
I  arched  dome,  wiin  a  few  niches  or  columbaria. 

\  are  some  remains  of  ^ancient  roads,  especially  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  the  roost 
\  at  Terracina.     It  consists  of  hard  hexagonal  stones,  fitted  exactly  to  each  other.     At 
^tt  preserved  the  first  mile-stone  on  this  road.     At  Rimini,  there  is  an  ancient  bridge, 
t  monument  of  architecture  ;  but  at  Rome  none  of  the  ancient  bridges  are  entire.     The 
\  Ftbricius  has  much  of  the  old  part  remaining,  and  there  is  a  vestige  of  the  Pons  Tri- 
SEs.    There  is  a  single  fallen  arch  of  the  bridge  where  Codes  fought.     The  piers  and 
t  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  are  ancient.     At  Pausilippo,  near  Naples,  the  road  passes 
r  a  hill  by  what  is  called  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  which  was  of  remote  antiquity  in  the 
^  Strabo.     It  IS  straight  and  level,  and  a  little  lighted  by  two  orifices  from  the  top  of 
nU.    It  is  wide  enough  for  three  carriages  to  pass  abreast,  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  and 
[a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.     Twice  in  the  year  the  sun  shines  through  it.     Nothing 
NAore  enchanting  than  to  pass  through  the  grotto  from  the  Pozzuoli  side,  and  to  come 
'^'ftom  its  darkness  to  all  the  glories  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  that  belong  to  the  Bay  of 
Tbi  grotto  of  the  Sybil  at  Cuma,  is  a  similar  passage  but  smaller. 
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The  aqueducts  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  works  of  the  Romans.     There  were  2  of  j 
magnitude,  the  Martian  and  Claudian  ;  and  a  single  arch  of  the  latter,  makes  now  the  [ 
Maggiore,  tlie  most  imposing  gate  of  Rome.     This  aqueduct  brought  the  water,  in  all  itsi 
ings,  about  50  miles  ;  and  ranges  of  arches  still  stretch  across  the  campagna,  that  exci( 
wonder  of  the  beholder.     The  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Albano,  is  a  monument  of  what  dit^ 
tnans  effected  in  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  State.     It  is  excavated  through  a  i 
principally  of  rock,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  is  still  an  outlet  for  the  lake.     It  was  i 
^ears  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     The  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  common  sewer  of  the  ci^ 
which,  though  much  obstructed  by  accumulation  of  earth,  the  water  still  flows,  was  tbe*^ 
of  the  kings,  and  was  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.     It  has  stood  about  3,000 
and  may  yet  outlast  every  edifice  in  Rome.     The  passage,  when  clear,  was  wide  enough! 
load  of  hay  ;  but  this  should  not  have  too  liberal  a  construcdon.     It  is  built  of  large  ma: 
stone,  and  arched,  at  least  at  the  outlet. 

•    Pompeii  and  Hercuianeum  biN| 
been  the  great  ^*  quarr}'  of  anti^ 
ties"  ;  here  we  are  admitted  * 
the   dwellings   of    the    Roi 
where  everything  is  so  fresh, 
we  almost  expect  to  see  the 
ter  enter,    fie  has  been  dead 
than  1,700  years,  yet  we  a( 
the  pictures  on  his  walls  ;  and 
gather,  from  his  household  ai 
ments  and  ornaments,  somel 
of  his  individual  character, 
was  a  man  contemporary  with 
tus,  and  perhaps  a  soldier, 
beheld  the  destruction  of  the  J< 
ish  Temple.     Pompeii  was  coi 
ed  with  light  scoriie  and  ashes, 
^^'*?**-  a  blast  of  Vesuvius,  from  whicl 

is  distant  6  miles,  and  its  place  was  discovered  only  in  the  last  century.  The  circuit  of 
walls,  and  one-third  of  the  city,  only,  are  excavated.  The  ashes  are  carried  away,  the 
are  swept,  and  nothing  but  the  roofs  seem  wanting.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  paved, 
the  ruts  of  the  wheels  are  about  4  feet  apart.  There  is  a  narrow  sidewalk  for  foot-pass< 
though  there  is  none  in  the  modem  cities  of  Italy.  The  houses  are  small,  and  of  the 
now  common  in  Italy,  with  a  court,  and  rooms  opening  from  it.  The  rooros  were  not  ^ 
lighted,  and  some  received  light  only  from  the  door.  The  public  places  are  commodious  ^4 
elegant ;  and  the  Romans,  without  doubt,  lived  much  abroad,  like  their  successors,  and  lAl 
the  French.  The  temples  are  all  elegant,  and  some  are  magnificent.  The  forum,  and  dl 
very  rostrum,  with  the  steps,  are  entire. 

In  the  furniture,  even  that  of 
kitchen,  we  are  struck  with  the 
gance,  that  the  Romans  carried 
the  most  humble  department  of 
There  is  not  a  lamp  or  a  vase 
inelegant  form.  The  kitchen 
sils  were  of  bronze,  though  soi 
them  were  silvered  within, 
of  them  were  neatly  carved, 
signs  remain  over  the  doors,  and' 
very  scribblings  of  idlers,  on 
walls,  may  still  be  read.  Oil 
were  found,  such  as  are  now 
steelyards,  like  ours  ;  and  Cu[ 
represented,  in  a  painting,  undi 
^citdtes  anaWaU^at  PampeiL  parasol.     Qn  the  Walls,  many  of 

pamtings  are  excellent,  and  some  represent  familiar  things.     There  is  a  family  at  dinner, 
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llftkjljio  mmmo  sits,  and  the  man  reclines.  He  is  pouring  wine  into  bis  mouth  from  a  res- 
jlifriiieh  be  holds  at^ome  distance,  as  is  still  done  in  Spain.  The  students  at  Eton,  when 
mg  Qodeigo  flagellatioo,  may  be  certain  that  they  suffer  a  classic  punishment ;  for  there  is  a 
Sme  of  horsing  at  school,  in  which  the  sufferer  is  on  the  shoulders  of  another  boy,  while 
jp-faet  are  held  by  others,  and  the  master  flogs.     There  are  stamps  for  marking ;  the  nearest 

EiUcL  approach  to  the  art  of  printing.  The  familiar  and  common  furniture,  or  ornaments, 
d  at  rompeii,  are  numerous,  far  beyond  our  limits  even  to  name,  and  they  throw  much 
upon  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans,  and  show  the  wonderful  elegance  of  that  polished 

«  Herculaneum,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  town  of 
]P;vtici  stands  directly  over  it.  It  is  impressive  to  hear  the  noise  of  carriages,  like  distant 
jbonder,  80  feet  above.  Herculaneum  is,  therefore,  a  mere  cavern,  which  has  been  partially 
excavated.  The  statues,  and  other  antiquities,  are  in  the  inuseum  in  Naples.  The  manu- 
scripts were  found  carbonized,  and  nearly  as  bard  as  stone  ;  but  a  method  has  been  invented, 
\f[  which  ibey  are  unrolled,  and  several  unimportant  treatises  have  been  published. 

Before  describing  the  sculptures,  it  is  proper  to  mention  a  few  remains,  that  cannot  well  be 
^htsed.  At  Rome,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  consular  Fasti,  the  bronze  geese  of  the  capital, 
fod  the  tery  she  wolf,  that  was  ancient  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  it  has  the  mark  of  the  electric 
Joid,  which  once  struck  it,  and  of  the  gilding,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The  Etruscan  remains, 
fn  the  works  of  a  people  who  were  distinguished  in  the  arts,  long  before  the  Romans  attempt- 
^  them.  The  most  common,  is  a  kind  of  Porcelain,  or  vases  of  baked  earth,  ornament- 
ad  with  great  elegance.  The  ancient  walls  of  Rome  are  14  miles  in  extent,  though  they 
Jodoie,  at  present,  much  of  the  desert.  In  general,  they  are  principally  as  built  by 
j&vdian. 

,  The  sculptures  are  the  most  numerous  and  wonderful  remains  of  the  Romans,  as*  well  as 
of  the  Greeks.  Many  of  great  excellence  remain,  though  the  best  have  been  lost ;  and 
it  is  certain  tbat  those  which  exist,  ar€i»  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  what  once  ex- 
ited. They  ^ere  the  favorite  ornaments  of  a  people,  devoted  to  elegance  and  art.  The 
iciilptiires,  with  the  medals,  coins,  seals,  &c.,  are,  a  great  part  of  them,  materials  for  history. 
The  long  fine  €>f  Roman  emperors,  the  good  and  the  worthless,  have  left  their  features,  as  well 
is  efaaracter  and  acts,  to  posterity.  The  series  is  complete.  In  them,  as  in  the  other  busts 
Jsd  statues,  is  every  variety  of  countenance,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  present  age ;  though, 
(Krinps  the  filatures  that  we  call  Roman,  predominate.  Julius,  and  Augustus  Cssar,  Tibe- 
M,  Titus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  common.  There  are,  however,  few  sculptures  of  the  re- 
adblic.  Cicero  yet  lives  in  statuary,  and  tjie  statue  of  Pompey  remains ;  the  very  marble, 
jWbre  which  Caesar  fell,  and  which  was  found  at  the  place  where  the  great  sacrifice  was  made 
p  patriotism,  —  on  the  spot 

*^  Where  Brutal  made  the  dagger's  edge  furpaae 
The  conqueror's  sword,  in  Maring  fune  away.'* 

It  is  the  statues,  that  embody  the  grand  moral  conception  of  the  ancients.  The  best  are  of 
Greek  sculpture,  of  which  many  were  carried  to  Rome.  The  greatest  collection  of  sculp- 
^,  as  well  as  of  all  the  arts,  are  in  3  vast  museums  ;  the  gallery  at  Florence,  the  Vatican  at 
fmie,  and  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples.  At  the  gallery,  in  the  room  called  the  Tribune, 
,|Ms  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  which  embodies  every  human  conception  of  the  graceful  and 
InotifQi.  It  is  the  form  of  a  female,  of  a  woman  rather  than  of  a  goddess,  in  an  attitude  of 
^  most  shrinking  modesty  and  grace.  It  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  a  person  of  taste  and  feeling, 
Jpiieit;  the  impression  it  makes,  is  indelible  and  unrivaled.  It  marks  its  excellence,  that 
wmost  exact  copies  or  casts  cannot  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  beautiful  original, 
jmgh  they  are  scattered  over  the  world.     It  is  above  imitation. 

The  Whetter,  in  the  same  room,  is  a  statue  much  admired,  representing  a  man  stooping  to 
anrpeQ  a  knife  on  the  floor ;  supposed  to  be  the  slave,  that,  while  thus  employed,  overheard 
Winers  conspiracy.  The  Wrestlers  form  one  of  the  best  groups  of  ancient  sculpture  ;  and 
^1  also,  are  in  the  Tribune  ;  they  represent  2  men  struggling  on  the  ground,  in  a  manner 
^E^ve  the  sculptor  an  opportunity  to  show  the  greatest  development  of  the  muscles  ;  and 
l^foiake  a  study  for  painters,  in  drawing.  The  Njobe,  in  the  gallery,  is  tragedy  itself,  and 
"^  the  supenority  to  which  the  ancients  attained  in  the  ideal,  above  the  natural.     Her 
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tiitSeioM  diM^  are  ripreseiited  as  dying  arcfund  ber  ;  tbeyoii^est  clid^  ^im  kumtH 
fte  fbost  belpiedft.     She  encircles  her  ^ith  her  armn,  yet  despairing  to  tore  her. 

A(  Rome,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  preeminent  lor  grace  and  majesty.  It  has  the 
lib  common  imd  so  impressive  in  the  Grecian  statues.  He  is  represented  as  standings 
#iftching  the  flight  of  his  arrow,  which  he  has  just  discha^ed.  It  is  its  greatest  wondtti 
i6i  lool^'g  at  this  cold  and  lifeless  marble,  the  spectator  is  more  moved  thnd  ttrith  anTtbiag 
Bi(i  Hfe.  He  sete  before  hiin  ifae  cresftion  of  a  sculptor  formed  on  the  conception  ofimoKx 
kf  ;  ihi  hofban  form,  mid  all  that  it  can  express,  as  it  might  hare  existed  before  evil  redi 
it  as  the  habitation  of  the  fallen  mind.  Our  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  human  natm  _ 
eteviit^d  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo.  4| 

**  A  combination,  and  a  fenn  indeed,  m 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  aet  his  aeal,  't 

To  giVe  tbe  world  asauxance  of  a  man.*'  4 

The  Laocoon  is'  a  ^oup  exactly  described  in  Virgil ;  it  represents  Laocoon  and  his  tin 
ehildreti  ih  the  folds  of  the  two  serpents,  in  which  they  are  still  struggling.  It  was  one  of  lb 
modt  admired  groups  of  antiquity.  The  dying  gladiator  is  a  recumbent  statue  df  a  dying  «SM 
feinihg  up6n  his  hand.  It  is  justly  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  remains  of  antiquity.  N^^  f 
^  actual  sight,  the  description  of  Byron  gives  the  most  perfect  conception  of  it.  The  statiiei49 
well  Aigh  innumerable  ;  but  our  limits  are  already  exceeded.  On  the  Esqnilioe  hill  to JH 
colossal  statues,  each  holding  a  horse  of  the  same  proportions  ;  on  one  is  engraved  the  dNA 
6f  Phidias,  on  the  other,  that  of  Praxiteles.  In  the  capitol,  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statatjl 
Marcus  AureKus,  distinguished  for  good  effect,  though  it  has  some  individual  falulis.  Scm 
ture  was,  with  the  Romans  as  with  the  Greeks,  associated  not  only  with  architecture,  b#l 
was  carried  into  every  department  of  life.  Vases,  urns,  sarcophagi,  altid  familiar  6^6inM(| 
are  mimerous,  and  many  of  them  are  exquisitely  sculptured.  .:r 

*  -4 

CHAPtER  XL  KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA.  ^« 

1.  BMhdarUn,  Ettenty  and  DivirionB,  This  Idngdom  takes  its  nsme  froui  the  islaad^ 
t^a^didfa^  yet  the  most  iixiportant  part  is  upon  the  continent.  This  poftioa  forms  then 
^edtem  extremity  of  Itabr,  and  consists  of  4  prindipal  division^,  n&mely,  1st.  the  Priocij 
of  Piedmont,  with  Montferrat  and  a  part  of  the  Milanese  ;  2d.  the  County  of  Nice  or  N 
dd.  the  Duchy  of  Savo^;  and  4th.  the  Duchy  of  Genoa.*  The  contitfeotai  portioel 
bounded  by  Switzerlftad  on  tbe  norfh  ;  by  Austrian  Italy  zhd  the  Diicby  of  Parma  eta  thaw 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  by  France  on  the  west.  It  extends  froin  4S^  44!^ 
460  2(K  N.  latitude,  and  from  5^  4(r  to  10^  E.  longitude,  being  200  miles  in  len^  from  nod 
to  south,  and  135  m  breadth.  Tbe  Island  of  Sardinia,  constituting  the  5th  division,  liestodji 
south  of  Corsica,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  162  miles  in  length,  and  9 
in  mean  breadth.  The  continental  dominions  contain  19,125  square  miles,  and  the  island  9,6X1 
Total  48,800.  u 

2.  Mountains.  Sardinia  contains  several  chains  of  the  Alps,  comprising  the  highest  fM 
mits  ill  Europe.  The  JUdriHme  JUp$  rise  near  Savona,  and,  extending  west,  separate  Oei|| 
and  Nice  from  Piedmont ;  theii  bending  north,  they  divide  the  latter  country  from  Fr  ^ 
terminating  near  Mount  Yiso.  Their  highest  summits  do  not  much  exceed  10,000  feet. 
CoUian  JOpt  extend  from  Mount  Vise  to  Mount  Cenis,  separating  Piedmont  from  France  I 
Savoy.  Several  of  their  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet  and  upwards  ;  the  iofU«j 
Mount  Olanj  has  an  elevation  of  13,819  feet.  The  Oraian  or  Grecian  Alps  extend  ^: 
Mt.  Cenis  to  the  col  or  pass  of  Bonhomme,  separating  Aosta  from  Savoy.  They  have  ab 
the  same  elevation  as  the  preceding.  The  Pennine  Mps  separate  Piedmont  from  the  Vi  _ 
m  Switzerland,  and  contain  the  highest  points  in  the  Alps,  rising  into  regions  of  perp^tJ 
snow  ;  Moni  Blanc ^  15,732  feet  high,  and  Mouni  Rosa^  15,152.  In  this  chain  is  the  G^ 
St.  Bernard^  11,000  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  hospice,  which,  standing  upon  a  barren  b^ 
7,668  feet  in  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  eternal  winter,  is  inhabited  by  a  few  monks,  wf 

•J 
•  The  offlda]  |K>litioal  divifion  is  into  10  IntenlaQeieti    Aosto,  Niizii,  Oetloii,  iind  S«voy :  and  3  ctt  the  iaUuid  < 
i  on  the  Gontiaent;  l*nnn,  Coni,  AlMMndria,  NoTsra,     Sardinia;  C^|litti  and  Siiiari; 


MM^cM  t&«ir  lives  to  tte  sev? iee  of  humanity.  Tbey  provide  travelers  tvith  food,  add,  if 
',  irjtb  elotbtiig,  aod  serve  them  as  guides*  In  the  midst  of  tempests  and  snow^stormSi 
s  fi>nb,  aecompanied  by  their  krge  d(^s  of  a  peculiar  breed,  for  the  purpose  of  dis^ 
and  reheving  those  who  have  lost  Aeir  way.  If  diey  fiod  the  body  of  one  who  has 
Ibey  deposit  it  ia  their  burial  vadt,  where,  on  account  of  the  cold,  it  remains  far  years 
ed. 
^^  -Jken.  The  Rhone  forms  the  northwestern  boundary,  and  receives  several  tributarietl 
■Mft  ibs'  Graian  And  Pennine  Alps*  The  principal  are  the  /rere,  which  enters  France,  and 
ii  JhHf  flowiiq;  through  the  eeiebrated  vale  of  Chamouni,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blioe,  sad  is  unrivaled  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  Po  rises  at  the  fetof 
ofMt  Viso,  and  receives  several  targe  streams  from  the  north  and  the  south,  among  which  ar# 
the  roiiaro,  from  the  Maritime,  and  the  D&ra^  from  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  Vkr  lows  down 
de  ssutbem  declivity  of  the  Maritime  chain,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean,  after 
HinflKiiig  Nice  from  Franoe. 

4.  Ldui.  The  Lake  of  Oeneva  borders  this  territory  oti  the  north,  and  LagoMaggiore  on 
ii  toitbeast.  There  are  many  smaller  lakes.  That  of  JBour^sl,  in  Savoy,  is  627  feet  above 
tilea ;  it  is  10  milcB  in  length,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Rhone. 
^  f.  Uand  of  SUtrdima.  More  than  a  third  of  this  island  is  composed  of  a  sandy  and  stonjf 
hll^  called  maeehie.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  forests  and  pastures,  and  the  rematndert 
[to 4,400)000  acres  is  laid  oat  in  cornfields,  vineyards,  olive  grounds,  orchards,  mid 
800,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  wheat.  The  mountains  are  from  1,000 
IjOM  feet  high)  and  produce  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  loadstone.  Lead 
IfmM  abundant.     The  moufflon  or  wild  sheep  is  common  here. 

*  9.  CBmeOe.  In  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  there  is  often  fine  spring  weather  when  the  hi^ 
Mmb  lie  covered  with  snow.  In  this  part,  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  southern  fruit»« 
The  vaiiey  of  Piedmont  b  subject  to  the  cold  northerly  winds  from  the  Alps  ;  yet  the  air  is 
bBAhf ,  and  the  viae  floorishes.  In  the  south,  the  Apennines  afford  a  shelter  against  the 
iMksn  bhets  ;  here  the  olive  and  the  fruits  of  the  south  prosper.  Sardinia  has  a  hot  climate; 
triinAoniarsIiy'  spots  putrid  fevers  are  common  in  summer. 

7*  ML  Tin  soil  of  Savoy  is  stony,  and  unfavorable  to  agricuhure.  The  fertile  eartb 
iMiirt  ikm  strata  on  the  rocks,  aod  is  often  washed  away  by  the  torrents.  In  Piedmont, 
HMtmr,  add  the  Miknese,  are  level  and  rich  alluvial  tracts.  The  soil  in  the  island  of 
mrikk  is  extremely  fertile ;  bat  the  canals  which  formerly  drained  it  are  neglected,  and 
lA^rpvtsbave  become  pestilential  swamps. 

ft/  llMKfeb*  Mining  is  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  though  the  mounuins  are  rich  in  mio- 
JMk  Comer  is  most  abundant.  Oold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  mountains  and  valleys ; 
WDoU  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Tanaro. 

^%^  Face  of  $ko  Country.     This  country  exhibits  very  diversified  scenery.     Savor  is  an 

9jll^  cooofry,  separated  by  an  enormous  mountain  ridge  from  the  Italian  peninswa,  and 

I'WMcted  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice.     Piedmont  and  Montferrat  form 

wtpsttera  extremity  of  the  wide  valley  of  the  Po.     The  maritime  districts  are  mountainous, 

Hi  d»  island  of  Sardinia  is  intersected  by  several  mountain  ridges  of  small  elevation. 

^0.  Roadi.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this  country  is  the  road  over  Mont 

in  Savoy.     It  was  begun  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  and  was  completed*  at  a  cost  of 

^000  francs.     It  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  is  furnished  with  26  houses  of  refuge 

most  elevated  and  exposed  parts,  so  tliat  the  road  is  safe  even  in  winter  ;  these  houses 

previded  with  bells,  which  during  fogs  are  rung  from  time  to  time  to  direct  the  traveler 

onereiuge  to  another.     Between  France  and  Savoy  is  another  road  called  Lee  Eiehelleij 

f  two  miles  of  it  consist  of  a  gallery  or  tunnel  through  a  solid  rock  of  limestone.     Thii 

was  begun  and  the  greater  part  of  it  accomplished  by  Napoleon.     But  the  Sardiniafl 

neat  had  the  honor  of  finishing  it. 

^«»  Cih'et  and  Towns.     TVrin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vaUey, 

''gfcg  western  bank  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  beautiful  hills.     It  is  the  most  regu- 

'Vf  baihof  all  the  Italian  cities,  with  broad,  straight,  and  clean  streets.     It  is  admired  for 

Wfyaanetry  of  its  squares,  the  splendor  of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  elegance  of  its  houses. 

^»4spi«idid  gates,  adorned  with  pillars  and  cased  with  marble  ;  110  churches,  a  univev* 

■t^dmany  fine  pahces.     The  royal  palace  is  spacious,  and  sunrounded  with  delightful 

yxhot.    The  outward  view  of  the  city  is  very  imposing,  and  it  has  no  mean  suburbs  or       -^ 

■nUeriog  walls.    Population,  135»000. 
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QmMa  stands  on  die  shore  of  a  broad  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name.     This  tHj 
over  a  wide  semicircular  tract  of  rocks  and  declivities,  and  the  aspect  of  its  white  bwl 
ascending  in  regular  progression  from  the  sea,  is  highly  magnificent.     The  interior  coosis 
streets  or  rather  lanes,  8  or  10  feet  wide  between  immensely  high  palaces.     When  yea 
lip,  their  cornices  appear  almost  to  touch  across  the  street,  leaving  a  strip  of  blue  sky 
Iween.     Two  of  the  streets  only  are  accessible  to  carriages.     The  Strada  Balbi  is  one  oif 
most  magnificent  streets  in  the  world,  and  is  full  of  splendid  palaces.     Genoa  has  a 
library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  a  university.     Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
has  a  considerable  trade.  «  Genoa  was  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  republic,  the  naval 
commercial  rival  of  Venice,  and  its  beautiful  situation  its  magnificent  churches,  and  s[ ' 
palaces,  amply  entide  it  to  the  surname  of  the  Superb,  given  it  by  the  Italians.    P( 
tion,  120,000.    Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa  or  an  adjacent  village. 

•Sle^sandriai  on  the  Tanaro,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  45,000  inhabitants.    In 
Bfighbourhood  are  JUarengo^  the  scene  of  one  of  the  victories  of  Bonaparte,  and  «dfti 
32,000  inhabitants,  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town. 

JVtce  or  jMHzzGy  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  has  a  good  port  and  an  active  coini 
with  37,000  inhabitants.     Its  delightful  situation  and  its  mild  climate  render  it  a  cl 
winter  residence  for  many  foreigners.     Coni  or  Cuneo  with  18,000  inhabitants,  Mnmra^ 
15,000,   Fercellij  15,000,  and  SavonOj  12,000,  flourishing  manufacturing  and  trading  t( 
and  Chamberryy  the  capital  of  Savoy,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  are  places  of  some  interest^i 

Cagliariy  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  stands  upon  a  large  bay  in  the  south,  l 
well  built  with  some  splendid  palaces,  a  cathedral,  37  churches,  a  university,  and  a  libraiy 
18,000  volumes.  It  has  litde  commerce,  but  the  surrounding  country  produces  cotton  I 
indigo.  Popidation,  27,000.  Sassari,  in  the  northern  part,  has  a  university  and  20,(1 
inhabitants. 

12.  JSIgrieuUure.  The  arable  land  is  held  by  large  proprietors  who  divide  their  esM 
into  small  portions  among  farmers.  The  farmers  seldom  become  proprietors,  but  in  gei 
the  land  descends  from  father  to  son.  The  proprietor  receives  half  the  product  for  rent 
the  use  of  the  cattle,  which  are  his  property  ;  for  the  meadows  he  is  paid  in  money.  JPl 
of  the  took  also  commonly  belong  to  the  proprietor.  The  farmers  are  in  general  very  pii 
The  landed  proprietors  are  rich.     In  the  Apennines  and  a  part  of  the  Genoese  territori 

the  peasants  are  proprietors,  but  their  oi 


wealth  consists  in  chestnuts, 
olives.  Wheat,  maize,  and  other 
rice,  beans,  and  tobacco  are  .culti^ 
Excellent  grapes  are  raised,  but  the  mildi 
of  wine  is  not  weU  understood.  The  o& 
is  cultivated  along  the  coast,  and  Genoa 
productive  in  oil.  Piedmont  raises 
20,000  cwt.  of  silk. 

13.  Commerce.  The  only  Importfflti 
ticles  of  exportation  are  silk,  rice,  and  < 
Genoa  is  the  only  port  which  has  any  f 
reign  commerce.     The  island  of  8am 

'       m 


aok  Worm,  supplies  the  continental  states  with  salt, 

some  grain  and  vegetables. 

14.  ManufaciweB.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk  at  Genob  to  the  amount  of  1,000,(N 
to  1,400,000  dollars  annually.  This  city  also  manufactures  paper,  soap,  chocohte,  roacaroii 
Itc.  In  Piedmont  are  some  manufactures  of  silk.  Nice  produces  perfumes  and  scenia 
waters.     There  are  some  smelling  furnaces  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

15.  Fiehtriee.     The  tunny  fisheries  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  are  said  to  produce  2(X),< 
dollars  a  year.     The  coral  fishery  is  also  a  considerable  source  of  revenue. 

16.  Education  and  Religion.    There  are  four  universities,  those  of  Turin,  Genoa,  Cagifl 
and  Sassuri.    Besides  these,  there  are  eighty-five  colleges  and  thirty-nine  seminaries, 
common  schools  are  still  in  a  backward  state.      With  the  exception  of  about  22,000  Wi 
denses,  an  ancient  sect,  not  unlike  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  3,000  Jews,  the  inhabitanj^ 
all  Catholics,  under  the  church  authority  of  seven  archbishops  and  thirty-four  bishops,    **' 
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fnteot  three  himdred  and  tfairty-ibur  monasteries  and  ninety-five  nunneries  in  this 

Govemnen/.  Since  1848,  a  limited  monarchy  with  two  chambers.  The  govern- 
^is  (firecied  bv  a  Supreme  Council  of  State,  a  Council  of  Finances,  a  Council  of  Qovem- 
^  the  Council  of  Savoy,  the  Senate  of  Turin,  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  Council  of 

Heseaue,   Debt,  Sfc.     The  yearly  revenue  b  about  16,000,000  dollars;   the  debt, 
0/)OO  dollars.     The  army  consists  of  34,000,000  men ;  and  the  navy  of  two  ships  of  54 
J  lod  six  or  eight  smaller  vessels. 

t^49.  JSftorif.  The  Sardinian  itnonarch^  grew  from  the  little  district  of  Savoy.  The  duke 
'Sivoy  obtained  many  accessions  of  territory,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  In  1720, 
\  obtaned  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king. 
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ER  XII.  AUSTRIAN  ITALY,  OR  THE  LOMBARDO-VENE- 

TIAN  KINGDOM. 


\t  BMNidaries,  JSx/enI,  and  DUnsiona.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  occupy  the  east- 
(lart  of  northern  Italy.  They  consist  of  two  divisions  ;  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  the 
Hid  Lombardy,  in  the  west.*  They  are  bounded  N.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia  ;  E.  by 
^  Camiola,  and  the  Adriatic  ;  S.  by  the  States  of  the  Church,  Modena,  and  Parma  ;  and 
^  the  SardiniaD  dominions.  They  extend  from  45^  to  47^  north  latitude  ;  and  from  9^ 
1^  east  kMigitude.  #Theur  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  is  220  miles,  and  their  breadth 
miles.  They  contain  17,600  square  miles. 
'^  Bmn.  The  Po  washes  the  southern  limit  of  this  territory.  This  river  is  denominated 
nee  of  the  Italian  streams.  It  rises  in  the  western  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
and  passes  easterly  through  the  Sardinian  States,  receiving  innumerable  streams  on  either 
bom  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Continuing  east,  it  divides  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
nsticil  territory  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  after  a  course 
97^  miles.  It  is  everywhere  deep,  with  a  rapid  current.  Its  branches  are  the  Doria^  Le- 
V  Hem^  Jiddaj  OgliOj  and  Jtfinero,  from  the  north ;  and  the  Tanaro,  Trebbiay  and  Pa- 
ri, from  the  south.  It  is  navigable  from  Turin  to  the  sea.  The  sand  and  gravel  washed 
Bi  from  the  mountains,  have  raised  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  modem  times,  to  such  an  eleva- 
l>  tku  in  sQme  places  banks  30  feet  high  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  country  from  inunda- 
f  The  Mige  rises  in  the  Alps  of  Tyrol,  and  flowing  south,  enters  this  territory,  after 
lbi  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  ;  it  is  200  miles  m  length.  The  Piave, 
.leveral  other  small  streams  from  the  north,  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 

k^  Lakti,  Logo  JUaggiore  extends  from  Locarno,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tesino,  to  Se- 
io  the  Milanese,  37  miles ;  it  is  3  miles  in  width,  and  1,800  feet  deep.  Its  shores  abound 
k  Alpioe  beauties.  In  it  lie  the  Borroroean  Isles,  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
cootaintng  handsome  villas.  East  of  this  is  the  Lake  of  Comoy  32  miles  in  length ;  and, 
teher  east,  the  Lake  of  Garda^  celebrated  by  Virgil  under  the  name  of  Benacus  ;  it  is  30 
HloDg,  and  8  miles  wide.  There  are  several  other  smaller  lakes  in  the  neighborhood.  All 
mm  flow  into  the  Po,  and  are  highly  beautiful. 

^«  CUmait  and  Face  of  the  Country.     The  country  is  for  the  most  part  level,  but  towards 

Mrth  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps.     To  the  west  of  Padua  are  the  Euganean  hills,  from 

00  ID  1,800  feet  high,  of  volcanic  origin.     The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  ;  near  the  Alps 

it  cold,  and  even  in  the  other  parts,  the  rivers  are  sometimes  frozen  in  winter,  and  the 

^*^ieni  plants  are  injured  by  firosts.     The  heats  of  summer  are  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes 

tfceAlps. 

i*  Sot/.  Lombardy  is  a  level  couutry,  and  consists  entirely  of  an  alluvial  plain,  with  one 
Wncbest  soils  in  the  world.  Near  the  mountains,  gravel  is  mixed  with  the  earth)  but  al** 
whole  tract  is  composed, of  a  deep  black  mould. 

I'^rxKftlpoIitieBldivuioiuaie:  9.  The  GovtmmaU  cf  Vadu^  eomprUtiiff  eight  PR^ 

J^fawntingwi  of  MUan^  comprising  nine  Lomberd  yinoee ;  Venice,  Verona,  Padoa,  Vicenii,  AoTigo,  Tr»* 

jS***»  Milan,  PtYia,  Lodi,  Como,  Ctemona,  Sondrio  viaa,  Belluno,  and  Udine  or  FriuU. 
'  nt  vihribe,  Bergamo,  BrtMna,  and  Mantua. 
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6.  Canals  and  Railroads.  The  Lombarrfo-Venetidn  pro]^iD(*s  cohUiin  n  gfeat  tmmi 
canals,  partly  designed  for  navigation,  and  partly  for  irrigation ;  there  are  not  less  than  i 
(he  government  of  Venice  alone.  The  Jfaviglio  Grande  and  the  Martesdna  Canat  havil 
mentioned  in  the  general  view  of  Italy.  The  Cavanella  Canal  joins  the  Bianco  to  i 
and  the  Loreo  Canal  unites  the  Adige  vlrMi  the  former.  The  Btenta  Canal  occupies  I 
cient  bed  of  the  Brenta,  the  course  of  which  was  changed  by  the  Venetians  some  ce 
since,  to  prevent  its  deposites  from  choking  up  their  lagoons.  An  important  project  for  a  r 
through  these  provinces  has  lately  been  formed  by  the  imperial  government.  This  railroad  t 
connect  the  7  richest  and  most  populous  cities  of  Italy  with  each  other,  Venice,  Padua,  Vic 
za,  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  anci  Milan ;  the  most  gigantic  portion  i^Wl  be  the  bridge  dvi 
lagoons,  connecting  Venice  with  the  main  land.  The  length  of  the  railroad  wilt  be  19^1 
passing  through  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  the  7  cities  having  alone  a  j 
of  half  a  million.     [This  road  is  now  completed.     1845.J 

7.  Cities,    Jlfilan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy^  is  i 
and  splendid  city,  11  miles  in  circumference.     It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain|i 

^  without  any  natural  advantages^! 

fine  canals  from  the  Ticino 
make  it  the  centre  of  a  consi< 
It  is  considered  the  most  eJ 
Italy,  and  was  very  much  imj 
beautified  by  Napoleon.    The 
ing  is  the  cathedral,  which,  afti 
ter's,  is  the  largeat  and  most 
church  in  Italy,     it  is  buih  of 
marble,  and  while  the  exterior 
beholder  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
the  richness  of  its  Gothic  ornament 
its  4,000  statues^  he  is  not  less 
with  admiration  by  the  splendid  ii 
resting  uoon  52  marble  colunms 
college  of  Brera,  now  called  the  R< 
Pdace  of  the  Sciences,  with  its  fit»l 
brary  of  170,000  volumes  ;  the  vice 
palace ;  the  vast  and  magnificent 
the  theatre  della  Scala^  one  of  the 
in  the  world  ;  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  termination  of  the  Simplon  road,  and  the  great  j 
pital,  vrith  the  numerous  elegant  palaced  and  houses  of  private  persons,  constitute  some 
ornaments  of  this  city.     The  literary  institutions  of  Milan  afe  in  high  repute.     Its  manufia 
are  extensive  and  various,  comprising  silks,  jewelry,  &c.     Population,  205,000.     The 
tak  and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.     Milan  \^as  founded  584  years  before  C 
the  Insubrian  Gauls.     It  has  been  40  times  besieged  ;  40  times  taken,  and  4  times  desi 
It  has  above  200  churches,  and  more  than  100  monastic  institutions. 

Brescia^  situated  m  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  has  extensive  manufactures  ( 
cutlery,  and  firearms.  Population,  31,000.  Bergamo^  a  manufacturing  place,  with  a  fl( 
ing  trade  in  silk  and  iron,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  annual  fair  ;  the  fair  hall  is  a  large  b 
containing  600  shops.  Popi/Jation  24,000.  CremoTM^  on  the  Po,  is  a  large  city,  famous 
manufacture  of  violins.  Its  cathedraf  h  A  remarkable  Gothic  edifice  of  great  dimensions, 
one  of  the  loftiest  towers  in  Europe.  Popuia"t?is»s  26,000.  To  the  north  is  Lodi,  with  V 
inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  porcel^^  The  Parmesan  cheese  is  made 
neighborhood. 

Mantua,  on  a  lake  near  the  Mincio,  is  a  large  and  hSlB^some  city,  but  its  population,  27 
inhabitants,  is  disproportionate  to  its  extent.     Its  situatio?lp°<l  military  works  render  it ' 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.     In  the  neighborhoo^l?  ^'^^^'^  ^^^  birthplace  of 
Pavia,  on  the  Po,  contains  many  elegant  edifices,  and  a  celefe''^^®^  university.     The  ' 
sian  monastery,  in  its  neighborhood,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  ItalnL    Population,  21,000. 

Venice  is  certainly  the  most  singular  city  in  the  worid.     It  is\""^  "P^^  P'*^^  '°  the  mn 
a  large  lagoon  or  lake,  covered  with  a  great  number  of  little  isles,  V*^'^^  *""*  separated  from 
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/narrow  canals.*  Thqse  are  crossed  hy  500  bridged,  and  as  the  streets  are  60  eitrerael^ 
f  as  to  render  the  use  of  carriages  impossible,  the  usual  vehicle  of  transportatjon  is  a  sort 
:  bark  t-^Ued  a  gondola,  which  plies  back  and  forth  upon  the  canals.  A  great  number  of 
Dus  palaces  still  remind  the  visiter  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  now  fallen  citjr,  once  the 
rcial  capital  of  the  world,  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the  cradle  of  modern  civilization. 
;  the  bridges  is  the  famous  Rialto,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe  ;  it  is  187  feet 


Vmttiii^  (hlUy, 


i 
l^tfMl  of  a  single  arch.  There  are  41  public  squares,  but  that  of  St.  Marff,  surrounded  oj 
pdid  buildings,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  is  the  most  remarkable.  There 
M  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  an  ancient  building  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  the  ducal  palace,  a 
Imd  roagrjficem  edifice,  ornamented  wirh  the  splendid  masterpieces  of  the  Venetian  paint- 
ijiod  connected  with  the  prisons  called  the  leads  (/nomM,  lead  roofs),  by  the  Bridge  of 
jit.  The  arsenal,  long  famous  as  the  largest  in  Europe,  still  contains  everything  necessary 
fiquipping  a  fleet*  There  are  several  literary  institutions  and  learned  societies  of  reputation, 
•ilhe  library  of  St-  Mark's  is  one  of  the  richest  id  Italy.  The  commerce  and  manufactures 
lenicei  though  much  declined  from  their  former  importance,  are  yet  considerable.  The 
I  trade  is  extensive,  and  glass,  silk,  woolen,  and  linen  goods,  artificial  flowers,  gold  wire^ 
[•re  manufactured  here*  Population,  120,000.  The  Square  of  St.  Mark  is  800  feet  in 
,  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  traveler  at  evening  ix<ay  view  this  fine  square 
its  marble  beauty,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  its  ancient  church,  the  barbaric 
of  the  Doge's  palace,  and  its  proud,  towering  campanile ;  he  may  here  see  the 
hian  horses,  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus,  and  the  winged  lion  of  the  Pirsus ;  he 
twalk  in  the  illutni nation  of  a  long  line  of  cofiee-houses,  and  observe  the  variety  of  cos** 


>  llift  w^tj  nature  cif  the  countrj  which  ihe^  inbab* 

^  VetiPtiAii^  like  the  Dutch,  were  ma^inlj  indebted 

'  iiidepriHi)eaG«.    The  AdrinUc  Gulf  receWe^  in 

t  fttl  «11  the  waters  which  flow  rrocn  the  BDuLtiem 

ei  «r  U3«  AlpB.     Every  one  of  Ihem  cairieii  down 

kfimj  feii^n  enormous  quamtitJea  of  mud  and  und, 

llbclwmd  of  the  gulfi  fraduallyfilled  iip  with  their 

"\ii  anther  sea  nor  land.    The  Lfl^na,  as  this 

r  trvd  of  ihottlf  and  mud  it  called,  compriBing  11 


ftpaoe  of  between  20  and  SO  miles  from  the  shore,  10  cov- 
ered with  about  2  feet  of  water,  but  is  intersected  by  chan- 
nels which  afford  a  passa^  and  safe  anchorage  to  the 
largest  vessels.  Amid  these  shoals  and  mod-banks,  are 
certain  firmer  «nd  more  elevated  sites,  which  have  been 
inhabited  from  remote  antiquity.  When  Rome  was  in- 
vaded by  Alaric,  these  islands  were  peopled  by  refugee^ 
from  the  continent,  and  this  was  the  commenoement  of 
the  powerful  republic  of  Venice. 
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tume ;  the  thin  veil,  covering  the  pale  Venetian  beauty ;  the  Turks,  with  \\kit 

caftans,  and  long  pipes,  and  chess 
the  Greeks,  with  their  skiill-caps  a 
laced  Jackets.     Venice  is  in  everyi 
lightful,  and  may  be  called  a  great 
house.    It  is  the  chief  book'shop  of 
and  prints  for  Italy  in  general,  as  w 
Greece  and  Germany,    it  has  a  public 
of  150,000  volumes. 

Feroruij  on  the  Adige,  is  a  large 
turing  city,  with  an  extensive  trade  dni 
inhabitants.     It  is   pleasantly  situated, 
though  many  of  the  streets  are  pi 
dirty,  contains  several  fine  buil" 
are  93  churches,  41  convents, 
tals.    The  scene  of  Shakspeare' 
Juliet  is  laid  in  Verona,  and  a  i 
still  shown  here  as  the  tomb  of 
rona  also  contains  the  remains 
Roman  amphitheatre,  built  of 
of  marble,  1,290  feet  in  circui 
capable  of   accommo(jlating 
tors. 

Padua  is  a  flourishing  city,  wttll 
sive  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is 
able  for  the  number  and  excellence  o 
learned  establishments,  among  which 
celebrated  university,  formerly  visited  h 
dents  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  attachoi 
are  an  observatory,  a  botanic  garden, 
cabinets  of  natural  history  and  physics 
ulation,  50,000.  Ftcenza,  situated  in  a 
plain,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
adorned  with  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
tect  Palladio,  who  was  bom  here.  In  its 
nity  is  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  die  M 
the  entrance  to  which  is  through  an  are 
mile  in  length.  Population  of  Vicenza,  30; 
street  m  Verona.  ®-  •SgricuUure.    Agricuhure  is  thed* 

pendence  of  the  bhabitants,  but  the  inapli 
and  operations  of  husbandry  are  imperfect.  The  artificial  irrigation  of  lands  is  a  strikii 
ture  of  agriculture  in  Lombardy  ;  the  canals  for  this  purpose  are  very  numerous,  and  v 
thus  employed  for  grass  and  com  lands  and  vineyards,  and  also  to  flood  lands  sown.wilir 
It  is  also  used,  when  charged  with  mud,  for  depositing  a  layer  of  it  as  manure.  The  * 
Lombardy  are  generally  farmed  on  the  metayer  or  half -profit  system.  The  landlord  pqf 
taxes  and  keeps  the  buildings  in  repair,  while  the  tenant  provides  the  cattle,  implemenf 
seeds,  and  cultivates  the  ground,  and  the  produce  is  equally  divided. 

9.  Manufactures  and  Trade.  The  chief  manufactures  are  silk,  glass,  and  hardwaroi 
Venice  and  Murano,  beautiful  mirrors  are  made.  Hardware  and  firearms  are  made  at  Bl 
Jewelry  and  plate  are  wrought  at  Milan  and  Venice.  There  are  some  manufactures  of 
musical  instruments,  china,  carpets,  paper,  artificial  flowers,  perfumes,  vermicelli,  mad 
glass  beads,  &c.  Venice  has  beenanade  a  free  port,  but  its  commerce  is  trifling.  The 
nal  trade  is  pretty  active. 

10.  Government.    Religion.    Education.     The  govemment  is  arbitrary,  and  is  admini 
by  an  Austrian  viceroy.     There  is  a  show  of  representation,  yet  everything  is  controlfci 
the  authorities  at  Vienna.     All  the  taxes  are  imposed  by  the  Emperor.     The  administi 
of  justice  is  arbitrary  and  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  the  censorship  is  very  rigid.    Tw 
ligion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.     Education  in  this  kingdom  is  wholly  under  the  control  oQ 
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Every  town  is  required  to  have  its  elementary  school,  which  is  supported  at  the 

«nense.     The  higher  schook  are  the  gymnasia,  in  which  are  taught  the  learned  lan- 

1  rhetoric,  and  the  lyceums,  in  which  .are  added  history,  and  natural  philosophy.    The 

of  Padua  and  Pavia  are  among  the  most  distinguished  in  Italy. 

HUtory      The  ancient  republic  of  Venice  was  founded  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  the 

islands  of  the  Adriatic,  it  gradually  extended  its  limits  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  portion 

neigUwring  continent.     In  the  13th  century,  this  republic  had  become  one  of  the  most 

flourishing  and  powerful  States  in  the  world. 
The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Portuguese,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
ruined  the  commerce  of  Venice  with  the  East, 
and  from  that  time,  the  republic  began  to  de; 
cline.  It  had  become  totally  insigni6cant  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary 
wars,  m  the  course  of  which,  it  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Austria.  It  was  long  the  custom  of 
the  Venetians,  in  sign  of  their  dominion  over 
the  Adriatic,  to  celebrate  a  splendid  pageant, 
which  they  called  wedding  the  sea.  '  The  State 
galley,  or  Bucentaur,  sumptuously  adorned,  and 
filled  with  the  principal  men  of  the  republic,  and 
accompanied  by  innumerable  feluccas  and  gon- 
dolas, moved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
where  the  doge  dropped  a  ring  into  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  with  these  words,  *'we  wed  thee 
with  this  ring,  in  token  of  our  perpetual  sove- 
reignty." But  even  this  poor  relic  of  departed 
\m  perishect;  ^^^^^  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord,"  and  the  Bucentaur  lies  rotting 
irsenal. 

bardy  was  conquered  by  the  Langobards  or  Lombards,  in  the  6th  century,  and  made  a 
om.  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  his  empire.  The  Milanese  was  for  a  long  time  an  ob- 
of  eontention  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom, 
its  present  limits,  becaine  iixed  under  the  Austrian  rule,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815. 


Buc^nUiur. 
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THE  DUCHIES  OF  PARMA,  MODENA,  AND  LUCCA. 


Beundane$y  Extent,  and  Divisions.     These  three  territories  are  distinct  and  indepen- 
"each  other.     They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom;  east  by 
of  the  church  ;  south  by  Tuscany,  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sardmian 

Parma.     This  duchy  comprises  a  surface  of  2,200  square  miles,  and  is  washed  on  the 
Irniit  by  the  Po.     The  Apennines  bound  it  on  the  south.     The  climate  is  temperate 
althy.     The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  com,  fruits,  the  vine  and  olive.     Silk  is  every- 
raised,  and  there  are  mnnufac tones  of  this  article  and  of  iron.     The  government  is  abso- 
raod  the  duchy  is  divided  into  four  disti'icts.    Maria  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Napoleon,  is  the 
duchess.     By  a  certain  contingency,  the  country  may  fall  to  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

atioE  is  480,000. 
n,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  river  of  that  name.     Its  walls  are  3  or  4  miles  in  circumfe- 
Tbe  streets  and  squares  are  spacious,  but  they  contain  little  that  is  remarkable  for  archi- 
Almost  every  other  building  is  a  church,  rich  within,  but  seldom  finished  without, 
lire  a  uoiversity,  a  public  library  of  110,000  volumes,  and  the  celebrated  Bodoni  press. 
irion,  40,000.     Piaanza^  on  tlio  Po,  is  a  fortified  town,  occupied  by  Austrian  troops. 
n,  28,000.     The  citadel  is  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison. 

This  dochy  lies  also  upon  the  Po,  to  the  east  of  Parma.     It  contains  2,100 

[iules.     The  climate  is  like  that  of  Parma.     The  soil  produces  com  and  wine.     The 

Qt  is  arbitrary,  and  the  revenue  is  about  70,000  dollars.    A  military  force  of  1,600  men 
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to  nuiatwied'    Th«  ducbjr  i9  iliyided  into  three  districts.    It  contwns  30ine  iron 
stone  and  marble  quarries.     The  population  is  490^000. 

Modenaj  the  capital ,  stands  in  a  pleasant  plain,  and  has  a  neat,  handsome  ^ppean 
general  architecture  is  striking  to  a  stranger,  tne  greater  part  of  the  streets  being  built  i  ^ 
arcades.     The  ducal  palace  Is  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  with  a  gallery  of  pictures  i 
tiquities,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.     Here  is  also  a  university.     Population,  ' 
Reggioy  a  handsome  town,  with  18,^000  inhabitants,  ^as  the  birthplace  of  Ariosto. 

Massa  stands  on  a  small  elevation  a  mile  or  two  from  the  seashore.    Its  situation  is  [ 
deliglitful.     At  the  entrance  of  the  jtown,  is  the  most  beautiful  bridge  in  the  world,  being  I 
gle  arch  of  the  finest  proportions,  built  of  the  purest  white  marble.     The  ducal  pah 
magnificent  pile,  fronted  by  a  large  inclosure  bordered  by  orange  trees.     Population,  7,jl 

Carrara^  5  miles  distant,  is  an  ill^built  town,  but  growing  rich  from  its  commerce  I 
Statuaiy  marble.     Population,  6,000. 

4.  Lucca.  This  duchy  lies  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  bounded  on  the  .south  bj\ 
cany.  It  contains  418  square  pules,  and  a  population  of  143,000.  It  has  a  senateyj 
exercises  the  legislative  power.  The  revenue  is  288,000  dollars,  and  the  military  foree^l 
men.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Italy.  It  b  divided  ir' 
districts.     Since  1847  it  has  been  annexed  to  Tjuscany. 

Lucca^  the  capital,  stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  walk.    The  towers  of  its  < 
rising  above  the  ramparts,  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  landscape ;  tbe^ 
bounded  by  vine*clad  hills,  and  spotted  with  villas,  over  which  tower  the  craggy  Ap 
The  ramparts  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  between  which  is  an  elevated  road  n 
whole  city.     The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  public  buildings  withoitf  I 
The  churches  are  streaked  and  adorned  with  patches  of  different  colored  marble.    Hd 
university.     Population,  22,000. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  PRINCIPALITY  OF  MONACO, 

This  State,  situated  on  the  Sardinian  coast,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  ,  „ 
It  has  an  area  of  50  square  miles,  with  6,500  inhabitants.     The  prince  usuaHy  resides  inl 

Monaco  J  the  capital,  is  a  smaU  town,  built  upon  a  rock,  with  1,000  inhabitants.  Tbef 
town  in  the  principality  is  Mentone^  which  has  3,000  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XV.  TUSCANY- 

1.  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Divisions,     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  isbou 
and  east  by  the  Roman  States,  southwest  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  northwest  by  Lu 
contains  8,300  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  5  provinces,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienitti^ 
and  Grossetto,  containing  36  towns,  135  villages,  and  2,570  parishes. 

2.  Rioers.     The  chief  river  is  the  ^rno,  which  rises  among  the  mountains  in  t 
part,  and  flows  westerly  to  the  sea.     In  summer,  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  flowmg  in  I 
of  a  broad  channel ;  but  when  swelled  by  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  becon 
and  deep  river.     It  is  navigable  by  barges  from  Florence  to  the  sea.     It  supplies '     ^^ 
above  1,000  canals.     The  Ombrone  in  the  south,  is  not  navigable.     The  Tiber  rises  ii^ 
mountains  of  this  country. 

3.  Islands,     The  island  of  Elba  is  ^  miles  from  the  coast  of  Tuscany.     It  is.$(U 
circumference,  and  contains  160  square  miles.     It  is  vecy  mountainous,  and  instetd  jl 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  aromatic  plants  and  bushes.     The  climate  is  mild,  i 
sons  change  regularly  ;  autumn  and  winter  are  only  distinguishable  by  the  greater 
rain  which  falls.     The  chief  production  is  iron,  taken  mostly  from  a  single  mountain,  coi 
of  one  immense  mass  of  iron-ore.     The  island  contains  also  copper,  lead^  and  silver  mio 
produces  excellent  wine.     The  chief  town,  Porto  Ferrajo,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  CQ 
600  houses,  all  built  of  granite,  with  3,000  inhabitants.     In  1814,  this  island  was  giveni 
tire  sovereignty  to  Napoleon,  who  resided  here  from  May,  1814,  till  February,  1816.    T 
htion,  13,700.     The  island  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn,  is  famous  for  the  fisfanig  of  aocb 

4    Climate     The  climate  is  exceedingly  diversified.    On  the  mountains  the  snow  j 
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t  ifuring  the  winter  ;  in  the  valleys  it  scarcely  continues  a  d^y.  Riun  B  30t  comiQOA)  bp( 
fvs  are  copious.  On  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  delightful  valley  of  the  Aruo,  the  air  is 
heal  Ay-  In  summer  the  southerly  winds  are  very  oppressive,  and  the  region  of  the 
m  is  tinhedthy. 
!.  The  vale  of  the  Arno  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  soil  on  the  Apennines  is 
The  coast  is  low,  sandy ,  and  in  some  parts,  swampy.  In  the  southern  part  begins  that 
I  region  called  the  J\faremma^  the  soil  of  wtilch  consists  of  white  clay  impregnated  with 
md  alum,  and  emits  constantly  niephitic  vapors.  The  Malaria  or  unhealthy  exbala- 
iQi  ibis  region  have  obliged  the  population  to  emigrate,  or  swept  them  off  by  disease.  In 
}  ports  whicb  are  cultivated,  the  peasants  from  the  mountains  come  down  to  gather  in  the  har- 
,  but  tbey  often  fall  victims  to  the  insidious  air.  This  region  extends  from  near  Leghorn  to 
$(mj  about  200  miles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  25  to  80  miles. 
Mmrah-  Sulphur  is  produced  here  in  great  quantities,  as  also  saltpetre,  alum,  and  vitriol. 
I  Tmcm  marble  is  highly  valued. 

t  Face  of  the  Country.     Tuscany  is  admired  for  its  romantic  scenery.     The  boldness, 

r,  and  rich  luxuriance  of  the  country  are  hardly  anywhere  equaled.     The  Valdarno  or 

(be  Arno  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  the  world.     One  half  of  Tuac^QT 

of  mountains,  producing  only  timber  ;  one  sixth  is  composed  of  hills  covered  witl} 

i  and  olive  gardens  [  the  remainder  consists  of  plains. 

[CiHu.     Florence^  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Arno,  50  miles  from  the  sea.     It  is  6  ipU^s 

npass,  and,  nest  to  Rome,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Italy.  .  It  is  buijt  in  a  plain  skirt- 

^jhe  Apennines.     Antique  towers  and  remains  of  fortifications,  old  ccHivents,  and  other 

sque  ruins  crown  the  inferior  eminences  around  the  city,  and  recall  the  remark  of  Arios- 

,  on  seeing   the  hills,  so  full  of  palaces,  it  appears  as  if  the  soil  produced  them.     The 

I  surrounded  by  walls  ;  the  buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  streets  well  paved  and  kept 

srkibly  clean-      The  Via  Larga  or  Broadway,  is  full  of  noble  palaces.     Most  of  the  other 

I  are  narrow.      The  Ducal  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  many 

redj6cesare  noted  for  their  size  and  splendor.     The  Medicean  gallery  is  rich  in  those 

of  painting  and  sculpture,  \vhich  draw  to  this  city  visiters  from  every  quarter  of  the 

t;^.   Here  stands  that  Venu^  which  enchants  the  world.    The  Magliabecchian  libra- 

1 130,000  volumes  ;  others  have  90,000  and  50,000.     There  are  many  splendid  private 

ries  ind  libraries,     Florence  contains  a  great  number  of  English  residents.     It  was  the 

^  of  the  arts  at  the  time  of  their  regeneration^  and  the  birthplace  of  Dante,  Machiavelli, 

•ji,  Guicciardipi,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo^  and  Amerigo  Vespticci.    Population,! 05,000- 

'  fli  on  the  Amo,  near  the  sea,  was  once  the  capital  of  a  republic,  the  rival  of  Genoa  and 

Venice.  It  b  now  decayed,  but  can 
still  boast  some  marble  churches,  a  mar- 
ble palace,  and  a  marble  bridge.  Its  an- 
cient towers  may  be  traced  in  the  walls 
of  modem  houses.  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  the  Lung'  Arno,  which  ex- 
tends along  both  banks  of  the  river,  is 
much  admired.  The  cathedral  is  a  large 
Gothic  edifice  of  marble.  Near  it 
stands  that  remarkable  structure,  the 
Leaning  Tovitr.  It  b  190  feet  high, 
and  overhangs  its  base  15  feet,  seeming 
to  threaten  a  fall  at  every  instant ;  yet, 
it  has  stood  400  years,  and  endured  the 
shock  of  earthquakes  which  have  over- 
thrown many  a  perpendicular  structure.* 
To  a  spectator,  looking   down    from 

In  the 
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,  the  effect  is  terrific,     Pisa  has  a  university  with  a  library  of  60,000  volumes 


d3fp4it«  hu  mrben,  wheUierthe  obliquitj  ofUiiii 
«mgTietJ  or  nccidentsl.  There  w  now  lUlle 
il  wia  occuioned  by  nccidenl  ]  &fid  that  the 
Bf  bf«ri  {Juried  ap  about  hdf  way  pcrpendicu- 
fetmdiUon  f  link  on  one  mdc^  ana  Uve  building 
^  m  it*  grtmal  condiiiga.    A  beliry  in  Lh« 


□eighWhood  declinefl  to  the  eame  side.  The  eoU  if  foA, 
and  water  springs  from  it  at  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Mr.  Si- 
mrmd  etetes,  that  the  holes  left  for  the  scaffnlding:  are  sttll 
¥tiible  in  the  wall,  and  are  at  right  angles  with  it,  which 
proves  tint  building  to  have  been  apright  at  its  oommene*- 

in«iiL 
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the  entrances  into  the  city.     Several  of  Ithe  principal  streets  are  spacious  and  of  ^ 
among  these  b  the  Corso,  in  which  the  races  are  held,  and  which  forms  the  favorite^, 
of  the  Romans. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  at  die  expense  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  is  the 

modem  architecture.     The  synmw 
beauty  of  its  proportions  cause  such 
sations  of  delight,  that  the  travelefj 
leaving  Rome,  finds  his  most  painful 
to  be  that  he  shall  see  St.  Peter' 
more.     It  is  fronted  by  a  circular 
nade  surrounding  an  Egyptian  obelisk  .| 
2   magnificent   fountains.     The    ii 
dome,  the  boldest  work  of  modem 
tecture,  rises  to  the  height  of  520  f(9 
under  this  is  the  high  altar,  with  a  col 
canopy,  supported  by  4  bronze  pillars, 
feet  in  height.   The  church  was  Illy 
in   building,   and   cost  a  sum    equ^ 
160,000,000  dollars  at  the  present 
No  other  church  in  Rome  can  be 
Church  of  St,  Peter.  pared  to  this,  yet  there  are  many  rei 

ble  for  magnificence  and  antiquity.  The  Pantheon  is  the  most  perfect  edifice  of  ancient  * 
it  is  now  converted  into  a  church  ;  its  portico  is  unrivaled.     The  St.  John's  of  Lai 
which  the  Popes  are  crowned,  and  Great  St.  Mary's,  are  also  magnificent  edifices. 

The  winter  residence  of  the  popes  is  the  Vatican,  the  largest  palace  m  Europe,  coni 
4,420  halls  and  galleries,  filled  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  The  libi 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  world.  The  Quirinal  palace  is  the  summer  residence, 
its  gardens  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  Romans,  and  the  vif 
palaces  surrounded  with  gardens,  groves,  and  parks,  resemble  rather  the  residences  of  pi 
than  of  private  individuals ;  and  many  of  them  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
of  statuary  and  painting ;  the  edifices  themselves  are  the  productions  of  the  greatest  g( 
of  modern  times. 

The  number  of  literary  mstitutions  and  societies  in  Rome  is  very  great,  and  there  are 
mies  for  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts.     The  University  della  Sapienza,  the  Roman  QfXieff 
Propaganda,  for  the  education  of  missionaries,  and  21  colleges,  are  the  chief  estamlsl 
for  education. 

There  are   many  remarkable  monujinents  of 


b^i 


ancient   Rome,  which   should  not 

5otten  in  an  account  of  the  modem  < 
The  ^lian  bridge  over  the  Tiber, 
called  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  is  o» 
the  finest  in  Italy.  The  mausoleumi 
Adrian,  a  rounded  pyramid  of  white  ill 
ble,  called  also  from  its  great  size  Ad  * 
Mole,  now  bears  the  name  of  theCasI 
St.  Angelo  ;  it  has  been  converted  i 
citadel,  and  in  it  are  kept  the  treasures^ 


the  popes,  and  the  bulls  and  docuroen|s< 
the  papal  court;  the  prisoners  of statei 
also  confined  here.  The  Coliseum,  tf 
amphitheatre,  1 ,600  feet  in  circumfen 
and  capable  of  containing  100,000  sp 
tors,  is  much  decayed.*  Several  tem|Jh 
the  columns  of  Antonine  and  Trajan, « 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  ConstanW 
and  numerous  obelisks  are  in  good  prek 

*  There  is  anthoritj  to  saj,  imponible  at  it  may  seem,  the  fox  to  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  ftom  the  elephant  te< 

Uiat  when  Titas  for  the  first  time  opened  the  door  of  this  gaselle,  which  perished  in  the  games  of  a  sinrje  J 

prodigious  edifice,  begun  by  Vespasian  his  father,  and  fin-  slaoghtering  and  alaughtered,  amounted  to  5,000.— 

vhed  bj  himself,  the  number  of  beasts  of  all  sorts,  from  mond. 


STATES  OF  TOE  GHDRCH.  M3 

jMSoiL  Tbe  Cloaca  Maxima  or  Great  Sewer  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  is  one  of  the 
Whst  Roman  constructions ;  it  is  composed  of  enormous  stones,  and  its  vaults  are  from  10 
Id  16  feet  high,  and  from  12  to  14  wide. 

^  t^hgna^  a  large  acd  handsome  city,  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ai>ennines,  is  the 
Iteond  town  of  the  State.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone  widi  arcades  in  front,  so  that 
Hbot-passengers  can  pass  through  the  city  under  cover.  There  are  many  churches  and  palaces 
^iiere  remarkable  for  their  architecture  and  their  treasures  of  statuary  and  painting.  Bologna 
Ibs  long  been  famous  for  its  learned  institutions,  and  the  university  is  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
^and  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  The  Scientific  Institute  is  a  magnificent  institution,  with  a  rich 
^Ibmy  of  160,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  and  valuable  cabinets  of  art  and  science.  Popu- 
^lition,  71,000.  • 

jPerrara,  to  the  north  of  Bologna,  is  a  large  and  superb  city,  but  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
^tbe  marshes  which  surround  it ;  it  is  now  half  deserted,  and  the  grass  grows  in  front  of  it»  no* 
"Ide  palaces.  Its  polished  court  was  once  the  resort  of  the  most  famous  wits  of  Italy,  and  there 
^  a  university  and  a  valuable  library  here.  Ferrara  contains  a  strong  citadel,  now  occupied 
Tf  Austrian  troops.     Population  24,000. 

^  Bggenng,  formerly  a  populous  city,  and  successively  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the 
JVestera  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  of  the  exarchs  of  Italy,  is  now  much  re* 
^ced.  The  neighboring  marshes  render  it  unhealthy,  and  its  fine  port,  in  which  the  Roman 
neets  wintered,  is  now  filled  up  with  mud.  It  still  contains  many  remains  of  its  ancient  mag* 
^ificence,  and  here  repose  the  bones  of  the  divine  Dante.     Population,  16,000. 

Ibmtttt,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city,  containing  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  and  several 
foe  churches.     Its  harbor  is  now  choked  up,  and  the  sea  has  receded  more  than  two  miles 
tbe  ancient  lighthouse.     Population,  15,000.     ^neona^  is  a  place  of  considerable  com* 
^.with  a  good  harbor  upon  the  gulf  of  Venice.     Its  manufactures  are  also  extensive ; 
ilatioD  30,000.     Sinigagliaj  to  the  north  of  Ancona,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  is  famous 
^^  its  fair.    Laretto,  to  the  south,  is  celebrated  for  its  cathedral,  in  which  is  shown  die  house 
^,rf  Ae  Virgin  Mary,  said  to  have  been  brought  hither  by  angels. 

j.  ^i^cni^,  situated  upon  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  district,  con- 
^tanis  a  university,  and  has  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Its  silk  manufactures  are  im- 
^rtant,  and  its  library,  museum  of  antiquities,  ruins,  &c.,  render  it  interesting.  Citita 
^J^^dda^  on  the  Western  coast,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  is  a  strongly  fortified  port,  with  a  dock* 
jM,  and  considerable  commerce.  Benevento^  within  the  Neapolitan  territories,  with  14,000 
^Uttbitants  ;  Spoleto^  7,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Urbino^  7,000,  are  interesting  from  tbe  important 

part  they  have  played  in  the  history  of  modem  Italy. 
^  l(k  JtgrieuUure.     The  lands  are  commonly  held  by  great  proprietors.     In  the  plain  of  the 
JPo,  coltivation  is  active,  but  the  rest  of  the  coimtryis  neglected.     The  Romans  are  less  in* 
Aistrious  than  their  northern  neighbors.     The  vine  and  olive  grow  everywhere.     Onions  are 
liised  in  immense  quantities  in  the  marshes  of  Ancona.     Hemp,  safiron,  and  beans  are  exten* 
Welj  cultivated. 
11.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.     The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
'  the  only  seaport  of  consequence  is  Civita  Vecchia.     The  manufactures  merely  supply  the 
le  consumption.     Some  silk  is  manufactured  at  Bologna,  besides  many  miscellaneous  arti 
I  des.    Gallnuts  and  cantharides  are  articles  of  exportation. 

ii  12.  Govemmeni.  The  government  is  an  elective  monarchy.  The  pope  possesses  both 
^die  legislative  and  executive  power,  and  is  chosen  by  the  College  of  Cardinals  from  among 
l^kemselves.  The  number  of  cardinals  is  about  70.  Constitutionally,  tbe  pope  b  an  absolute 
iJJDveieign,  but  in  practice  he  is  only  the  head  of  an  oligarchy.  Since  the  time  of  Adrian  the 
^,  who  was  obtruded  upon  the  throne  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  all  the  popes  have  been 
liaos. 

13     Revenue^  Jlrmy,  &c.     The  revenue  is  10,000,000  dollars.     The  debt  is  34,000,000. 
_  be  military  force  is  about  9,000  men.     There  is  no  navy.     The  population  is  2,590,940. 
#1.  14.  HUtory.     The  cradle  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic  is  now  become  the  seat  of  the 
f^intoal  head  of  the  religion  of  peace.     The  Roman  power,  by  an  almost  uninterrupted 


, , —   j^urope.     , 

■oOTenerated  by  the  world,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  better  known  by  the  title  of  pope,  came  to 
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be  lookcii  upon  as  a  son 
head  of  tlie  CUristiaTi  cl;uit 
The  \iO\it  ctatius  the  h 
title  of  successor  of  SUj^ 
ter,  and  Goal's  vio 
upon  earth.  T lie  sop 
of  the  Rpostolicsee  at] 
dates  from  a  remote 
The  pope  first  ucqulf^ 
to  territorial  domnu 
the  donation  of  Charleitin 
about  A»  D,  SOO;  bun 
the  ]  5ih  century ,  u  as  ilmj 
pal  auiiioritj'  tMablisliedo^ 
what  now  constitutes  tKep 
rimony  of  Si,  Peter  iAncii 
and  Urbino  uTre  obiairte^ 
thelGlhand  ITih,  Tholj 
the-  pa  pill  tciritories  wi 
Ancient  Roman  Wars.  ^^^  inconsiderable,  yet  ihe  |»| 

maintained  armies,  and  exerted  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.     Their  pawer  rece' 
blow  by  the  Reformation  in  tne  16th  century,  and  the  papal  authority  is  now  quia'  insignl 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte  in  1796,  waf  the  overti 
ibe  Pope,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Rome ;  but  this  goverrunent  was  of 
continuance.     The  Roman  States  were  annexed  to  Napoleon's  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1 
io  1810  they  were  united  to  the  French  Empire.     In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  io  aD  lii^ 
po9sesaioo8. 


CHAPTER  XVir. 


REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO, 


This  little  republic  is  an  independent  State,  but  is  under  the  protection  of  the  pop^j  i 
bclosed  in  the  Papal  States.     It  consists  of  a  mountainous  tract  among  tb€  Apennines,! 
taining  22  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,200.     It  is  productive  in  wine  and  corn.  J^ 
town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  is  accessible  onfy  by  a  ^ 
path.    The  constitution  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.    The  ptmisliment  T 
has  never  been  inflicted  within  this  territory. 


CHAPTER  XVIIT. 


THE   KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES,  OR  KINGDOl 
THE  TWO  SICILIES. 


1.  Boundaries^  Extent^  &c.  This  kingdom  comprises  all  the  south  of  Italy,  with  t! 
Island  of  Sicily,  and  a  few  small  islands  in  the  neighborhood.  The  continental  porticn 
bounded  northwest  by  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  northeast  by  the  Adriatic  ;  southeast  by  tl 
Ionian  sea,  and  southwest  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  extends  from  37°  SO'  to  42°  56'  N.  ta 
tude  ;  and  from  13°  to  19°  E.  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  360  miles.  Its  witf 
varies*  from  20  to  8  miles.  The  Island  of  Sicily  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  a 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent ;  it  extends  from  36°  40'  to  38°  15'  N.  latitude  ;  and  fill 
12°  30'  to  15°  40*  E.  longitude  ;  its  extreme  length  being  250  miles.  The  continental  ^ 
contains  32,000  square  miles,  and  the  island  10,200.     Total  42,200. 

2.  Mountains*  The  continental  part  is  traversed  from  north  to  South  by  the  .4^efi«tiM 
which  terminate  at  the  Straits  of  Messina,  separating  Sicily  from  the  continent.  The  high^ 
summit.  Mount  ComOj  or  Cavallo^  reaches  the  height  of  9,520  feet.  Vesuvius^  a  vokiBi 
mountain  near  the  city  of  Naples,  3,450  feet  high,  belongs  to  this  chain.  The  first  recor* 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  m  A.  D.  63,  a  few  years  after  which  it  overwhelmed  the 
large  and  populous  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  with  lava  and  ashes.  Since  tfc 
period,   it  has   been  in  constant   activity,  and  has   frequently  caused  great  ravages.    I 
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sides  are  mostly  barren,  but  in  sMXie  paru  vines 
and  fruits  are  seen  amidst  fields  of  burning  hva, 
and  its  base  is  inhabited  and  cultivated.  Sicily 
contains  two  ridges  extending  across  the  island  ; 
the  one  from  east  to  west,  in  which  is  the  Volcanic 
Mount  Etna,  or  Mongibdh,  10,870  feet  high,  and 
the  other  from  north  to  south. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  rivers  descend  from 
each  side  of  the  Apennines  into  the  sea.  They 
are  all  small ;  the  Folturno  and  the  Garigliano^ 
flowing  west  into  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  princi- 
pal. The  principal  lake  is  Celano^  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Islands.  Sicily  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
L  Mediterranean.  It  is  shaped  like  a  triangle,  and 
p  called,  in  consequence,  Tnnaeria  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  seems  to  have  been 
ejiifdieil  from  the  cootinent  by  some  violent  convulsion.  The  Strait  of  Messina,  dividing  it 
m  ibe  cominent,  is  &  miles  broad.  'J'liis  is  the  ancient  Charybdis,  although  the  whirlpool 
fliich  rendered  it  sucli  a  terror  to  mariners,  no  longer  exists.  The  mountains  of  this  island 
aj  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.     Mount  ^tna  is  near  the  eastern  shore. 

This  celebrated  volcano  has  thrown  out 
flames,  at  intervals,  for  more  than  2,000 
years.  Its  immense  size  and  solitary  ele^ 
vation,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  tbo 
surrounding  scenery,  and  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  the  convubions  to  which  it  has  been 
subject,  have  made  it  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  At  a  distance,  it  appears 
like  a  truncated  cone.  Upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, the  traveler  is  astonished  at  the 
wild  and  grotesque  appearance  of  the  whole 
mountain.  Scattered  over  the  immense 
declivity,  he  beholds  innumerable  small  co- 
nical hills  gently  rising  from  the  surface  to 
the  height  of  400  or  600  feet,  covered  with 
rich  verdure  and  beautiful  trees,  villages, 
scattered  hamlets,  and  monasteries.  As 
his  eye  ascends,  be  discovers  an  immense 
forest  of  oaks  and  pines,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful green  belt  round  the  mountain.  Above 
this,  appears  the  hoary  bead  of  the  volcano, 
.Mvum  .r^fitiui.  boldly  rising  into  the  clouds,  and  capped 

with  eternal  snow.     The  crater  is  a  hill  of 

(nict  corneal  figure,  composed  of  ashes  and  scorise.     From  this  opening,  smoke  is  continiH 

r»tei]diQg,*     There  are  several  mud  volcanoes  in  the  island.     The  principal  one  is  at 


frJMcFDt  from  Caiani&to  the  »^immtt  \a  thirty  mile?, 

f  *  luorrj^j  of  thirty  diiyft,     Fiilecn  milpi  arc  al- 

*f  the  tnHrf&led  t^gum^  wlijch  if  remstrknblp  l<ir 

I  mirnb^c^  unnic&l  hilli,  ^enfinUy  two  or  ihrrc 

I  dri*aiiv(efenc*.     All  of  tliwm   have  craters^  unci 

I£IB  threw  ontan  immenfie  torrent  af  Itvva,  in  iTiTi'^K 

9od  paitofthe  a BCfiit,  called  the  vmodyi  rt^hn^ 

~'^  or  ten   niiliMi   toirarJ  the  summit  nf  the 

l%t  niait  remarkable  fibjeei  here  ia  the  ras^ 

■Hi  estaili^  m  chcMtnut'irtt  i}J  a  hvndft^i  hornfs^ 

I  fe«|  in  cirriinifprc/iee  tkt  the  ror^u     H  ifl  di- 

k  arc  bnnehes,  hut  they  all  unite  in  one  rnni. 

^  an  to  be  Toured  two  other?,  •eventy-aix  CrH  m 

Ita  otk  of  forty  fi?eL     A«  itie  traveler  a  tree  nd  a, 

^J«aMD(»h  to  tiae  aod  be«uty,  aind  pret**ntiy  vepe- 

'MuVillKtcd  and  alunted*     A  Her  Ihiij  he  pojisCH 


Into  the  desert  region^  or  upper  zone  of  ^tna ;  this  it  orer- 
apread  with  snow  and  ice,  and  interiected  by  iorrenta  of 
melted  tnow.  In  the  midst  of  this  desert,  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  is  descried,  rearing  its  tremendous 
head  above  the  sorrounding  snows,  and  vomiting  torrents 
of  smoke.  The  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
accent  now  begins.  Violent  grusts  of  wind  chill  the  tr» 
veler,  and  as  he  proceeds,  the  snow  gradually  increases  in 
depth  and  hardness,  till  it  appears  one  continual  sheet  of 
Ice.  Sometimes,  from  the  partial  heating  of  the  surfaoei 
pools  of  water  are  formed  by  the  melted  snow,  which  ar- 
rest his  progress ;  the  sand  and  ashes,  at  first  thinly  spread 
o¥er  the  surface  of  the  hardened  snow,  deepen  as  he  ad- 
vances, and  are  at  the  same  time  so  loose,  that  be  is  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  at  every  step  Sulphure* 
ous  ezhalatioiis,  constantly  arising  from  the  oreviees  of 
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Maccahiba,  near  Giirgentt.    The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  mere  rivulets.     The  heavy  wBter  wm^ 
set  the  mountain  torrents  running,  but  when  dry,  their  beds  become  tolerable  roads,  to  die  i* 
tance  of  3  or  4  miles  inland. 

The  lApari  Islands  lie  between  Sicily  and  the  continent.     They  are  12  in  number;  aj 
of  them  only  are  inhabited.     lApari,  the  principal  isle,  contains  112  square  miles  ;  it  is  i 
tainous,  and  the  soil  is  rendered  fertile  by  a  subterranean  fire.    There  was  once  a  volcano  1 
The  island  of  StromboK  is  a  volcano,  that  bums  without  ceasing.      Fokano  constandy  ( 
smoke.     The  island  of  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  contains  10  square  miles.    It  consists^ 
two  high  rocky  mountains,  enc.osing  a  fertile  valley.    In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  ad 
with  magnificent  palaces.     Isehia  and  Procida  are  fertile  islands,  in  the  same  neighboihooi. 

5.  Bays  and  Oulfs.     The  Gulf  of  Taranto  is  a  semicircular  bay  at  the  southeastern  i 
tremity  of  Italy  ;  it  is  100  miles  in  extent.     The  bays  of  MtpUs  and  SdUmo^  on  the  we 
coast,  are  much  smaller. 

6.  Climate.     On  the  continent,  a  perpetual  spring  seems  to  prevail.     Vegetation  is  oe 
interrupted  ;  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  fields  are  green,  the  orange  trees  in  blossom,  the  1  ' 
air  is  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  blooming  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  sea  reflects  a  clear,  i 
sky.     From  May  to  September  the  heat  is  intense.     On  the  highest  mountains  the  soows 
times  lies  from  October  till  May.     In  Sicily,  the  heat  of  summer  is  diminbhed  by  sea-I 
but  when  the  Sirocco  blows,  all  vegetation  dies  away.     Ram  seldom  falls,  but  the  dews  arei 
pious.     The  nights  are  cold,  but  it  never  freezes  except  upon  the  mountains. 

7.  Soil.     There  is  an  indescribable  richness  of  vegetation  throughout  this  country, 
flourish  the  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton  plant,  and  sugar-cane.     Sicily  is  one  of  the  : 
productive  spots  on  the  earth.     The  soil  is  calcareous,  and  its  fertility  is  much  ' 
volcanic  fire. 

8.  Minerals.     This  country  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  among 
have  been  discovered,  few  are  wrought.     There  are  some  iron  mines  near  Naples,  aaj^ 
alum,  marble,  alabaster,  puzzolana,  and  salt  are  produced  here. 

9.  Divisions.     The  kingdom  is  divided  into  22  provinces,  which  are  subdivided- 
districts.     Of  the  former,  15  are  in  the  continental  part,  and  compose  the  Domains 
the  Faro  (Dominj  al  di  qua  del  Faro)  ;  and  7  in  Sicily,  constituting  the  Domains  ' 
Faro.     The  Sicilian  provinces  are  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Calt 
Trapani,  called  from  their  chief  towns.     Those  of  Naples  are  the  First  and  Second^ 
Abruzzo,  Hither  Abruzzo,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Molise,  Naples,  the  Farther  and  Hit] 
pato,  Capitanata,  Ban,  Otranto,  Basilicata,  the  First  and  Second  Farther  Calabria, 
Calabria. 

10.  Cities.    JVbpIe^,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.     It  stands  at  the  boti 
bay,  and  with  its  suburbs  and  contiguous  villages  extends  6  or  8  miles  along  the  wati 
the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  bay  I 
prospect  of  the  city  viewed  from  the  water,  where  it  appears  broken  into  great  masses,  V 
crossed  by  long  lines  of  palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  terraced  roofs  ;  the  outline  upon  theii 
is  strikingly  indented,  the  shipping  is  clustered  behind  the  molesj  and  castles  and  towers  risr^ 
the  points  of  projection.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  covered  with  interesting  ruins,  and  br< 
into  graceful  inlets.  The  dark  towering  summit  of  Vesuvius  rises,  frowning  over  the  land 
while  its  lower  regions  are  covered  wich  the  richest  vegetation,  and  dotted  with  white 
houses.     The  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  is  edged  with  white  towns,  and  covered  with  cult 


the  mountain,  irritate  hi«  Inngs,  and  threaten  suffocation. 
Cloudi  of  smolce,  imuing  from  the  crater,  roll  down  its 
side,  and  involve  him  in  a  pitchy  atmosphere ;  and  to  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  terrinc  Rounds  are  continually 
issuing  from  the  vei^r  centre  of  the  mountain,  resounding 
like  discharges  of  artillery  in  the  vast  abyss.  This  part  of 
the  journey  is  generally  performed  in  the  ni^ht,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  summit  at  an  early  hour.  The  traveler, 
an  hour  before  sunrise,  reaches  a  ruined  structure  called 
the  Philosopher's  Tower.  Here,  sheltered  from  the  fury 
of  the  blast,  he  may  sit  down  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
strength,  and  examine  the  objects  around  him.  The  for- 
ests below  still  appear  like  a  dark  eulf  encompassing  the 
noontain ;  the  unclouded  sky  is  Taintlv  irradiated,  and 
tlie  immense  vault  of  heaven  is  stretched  above  in  awful 
majesty.  The  atars  seem  inoieued  ta  namber  and  mMgtd* 


tnde,  and  tlieir  lifht  appears  ancomroonly  bright,  vUf 
the  milky  way  shoots  ttcross  the  heavens  like  a  r* 
flame.    On  ascending  the  summit  of  the  crater,  aM  t 
wonderful,  sublime, and  beautiful. in  natote  bunts  \ 
the  astonished  eye."  —  Bell 

The  diameter  of  the  visible  horizon  from  this  i 
2G0  miles.  The  island  of  Malta  appears  on  the  edge  (fi 
horizon  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  Brydone,  tbitfj 
African  coast  may  be  discovered.    The  greatest  e^ 
of  iEtna,  in  late  years,  took  place  in  18j2.    Anoi 
1819,  formed  a  current  of  lava  60  feet  in  breadth  < 
mountain,  and  1 ,200  at  its  base.    It  desolated  (he  oc 
to  the  distance  of  six  miles,  and  set  fire  to  the  trees  y 
it  touched.    Stones  were  thrown  out  of  the  crainr  tol 
height  of  lyOOO  feet 
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kHBd-dw^baoduice  of  mtiire.  The  magnificenee  of  the  whofe  scene  is  beyond  the  most 
wjfom  description* 

Tbe  streets  of  the  city  are  strait  but  narrow  ;  some  are  refreshed  with  fountains ;  others  are 
toMntted  with  statues  and  sculptured  obelisks.  The  houses  are  high,  the  roofs  flat,  more  than 
iK'die  front  coosists  o!  vrindows,  and  every  window  is  faced  with  an  iron  balcony.  Naples 
ite  imerior  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  whole  population  is  out  of  doors  and  in  incessant 
Wit^L  \  BO  Street  in  London  or  Paris  has  anything  comparable  to  it ;  it  is  one  everlasting  tu« 
fak.  The  Strada  di  Toledo  is  a  perpetual  fair,  and  on  Sundays  the  crowd  is  so  immense 
itt  it  is  difficult  to  walk  through  it.  This  street  is  very  splendid,  and  the  shops  gay  and 
howy.  Every  trade,  occupation,  and  amusement  is  here  going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultu- 
IS  crowd  rolbng  up  and  down.  In  this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  bat- 
li;  tin  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  the  grotesque,  and  some  of  the  church  processions 
rooid  frighten  a  war-horse.  The  Mole  is  on  holydays  an  epitome  of  the  city,  and  exhibits 
MMt  of  its  humors.  The  number  of  lazzaroniy  or  vagabonds,  is  immense.  They  are  idle 
(^  choice  ;  their  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  hardly  any  covermg,  and  2 
Mrti  vrine  of  macaroni  is  sufficient  food  for  a  day. 

"^fit  strong  castles  drfend  the  city,  and  an  excellent  mole  shelters  the  port.  The  commerce 
IM  vei^  active.  There  are  above  300  churches  in  Naples,  remarkable  for  their  ornaments 
lliiBh  jewiefay.  The  nobility  are  numerous  and  are  much  addicted  te  show  and  parade ; 
itO  of  them  have  the  title  of  princes.     Population,  400,000.* 

^Slie  eovirons  of  Naples  combine  almost  everything  grand  and  beautiful.  Many  of  the  towns 
itir     ;  i.  i[ig  the  bay  have  10  and  15,000  inhabitants.     Mount  Vesuvius,  which  forms  so 

striking  a  featiure  in  the  landscape, 
rises  in  a  pyramidal  form,  on  the  east, 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain.  The 
traveler,  in  ascending  it,  passes  among 
cultivated  fields  and  vineyards,  trav- 
ersed by  old  streams  of  lava,  black, 
rough,  and  sterile.f  The  ascent  is 
gradual  and  extends  3  miles.  On  one 
side  the  mountain  is  cultivated  nearly 
to  the  top.  The  conical  summit  is 
composed  of  ashes  and  cinders.  The 
crater  is  about  a  mile  in  circuity  and 
is  3,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
view  from  tbe  summit  is  enchanting. 
The  soil  of  the  mountain  is  extreme- 
ly fertile,  and  cultivated  with  the 
spade  like  a  garden.  Tbe  crater 
y  out  continual  smoke,  and  often  bursts  forth  in  terrible  eruptions.  In  this  direction  are 
ij  H^'ciilaneum,  and  Pompeii. 

I  the  west  is  Mount  Pausilippo^  through  which  is  cut  the  tunnel  or  arched  way,  called  the 

I  of  Pausilippo,  QO  feet  high,  30  feet  wide,  aud  upwards  of  a  mile  long.    Passing  through 

Hunnel  yon  come  to  the  lake  of  ^gnano,  which  emits  sulphureous  vapors,  and  has  the  sin- 

'  '  property  of  boihng  up  in  some  places,  without  being  hot.     On  its  banks  is  the  Grotta  del 

5  or  Dog^s  Grotto,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  carbonic  acid  gas.     On  plunging 
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^^Ttamett^ftudeDt  of  naluiT,  to  an  artist,  to  a  msin 

nit?,  \o  aoj  niin  that  can  be  happj?  arnon^  people 

wm  affwl  virtue^  pt^rhnpi  there  is  no  rpsiaenc*?  in 

I  m  templiQg  u  Naples  and  ltd  environs.     What 

'  fif  itttBctLouj !  a  climate  where  heaven's  breath 

I  '  '^oglj?  J  ihe  iDOit  beautiful  interchange  nf  eea 

piiM :  wioe»^  fruitf ,  proviBinns,  in  their  highest  excel- 

;itigormia  and  Itiiuriant  nature,  unparalleled  in 

"TClituM  uiiJ  pToeefljsea ;  all  the  wondere  of  volcan- 

?  i|K:nt  Of  ill  action  j  antiqulLiea  diiTerent  from  all 

ftiiqyitiw  on  eafUi ;  a  coast  which  wna  once  tht* 

V^^  (»et«j  and  tlie  favorite  retreat  of  great  menp 

"*  Mjfiaii  of  this  creation  loved  iliim  alluring  T^- 

m  it,  adoroed  ilj  Uired  in  it,  died  in  It" «—  F^r- 


f  ^^  The  short  eruption  of  December  last,  opened  the 
new  eraier  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood  ;  the  old  one 
it  Riled  up,  and  4  streams  of  lava  descended  in  various 
directions,  but  did  not  reach  any  of  the  towns  or  villaires 
or  even  the  cultivated  fields ;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  after 
placing  sentinels  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  flowing 
fluid,  and  packing  up  their  effects  to  be  ready  to  decamp, 
quielly  went  to  bed  as  usual,  while  the  river  of  fire  sloVly 
rolling  on,  advanced  towards  them,  for  laya  does  not, 
Etrlcijy  speaking,  flow,  but  the  up|>er  part  oontinuallj 
lumblea  over  the  lower,  which,  adhering  to  the  ground,  is 
retarded.  Those  houses  which  are  most  exposed  find 
pnrchaaers,  although  at  a  somewhat  reduced  price.**  — 
Simond'a  TravdSf  1818. 
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«  iofix^  this  cp  he  is  suffimat^d  «iKi  appwis  UfdoM ;  but  revivea  do  briflg*  wkfadtrnt. 
jonais  the  SoUatara,  a  volcanic  cone,  from  which  issue  sulphureous  vapors.     Then  am 
PazzuoHj  a  town  of  8,000  lobabitanta,  remarkable  for  its  ruins  and  its  charming  situation* 
its  vicinity  are  the  river  jicheron^  the  lake  *Avemu8j  and  the  Monte  AViooa,  which  s 
(Qse  out  of  the  ground  in  158S»  to  the  height  of  500  feet.     Here  is  also  JSomb,  once  a 
report  of  the  IU>mans,  now  covered  with  magnificent  ruins.     On  the  east  the  road  li 
Porticif  Vesuvius,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii.   At  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  is  Torre  del 
a  considerable  town,  with  13,000  inhabitants. 

Near  the  coast,  to  the  south,  are  Cava^  with  extensive  manufactures,  a  celebrated  mc 
and  20,000  mhabitants ;  SalernOj  a  commercial  city,  renowned  for  its  ancient  medical 
with  11,000  inhabitants ;  and  Amalfi^  now  a  little  village  with  3,000  inhabitants,  but 
ipg  from  its  historical  importance.  Further  south  stand  the  magnificent  ruins  of  P^BSftM^ 
ancient  Greek  city,  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  fragrance  of  its  twice-blowing  roses,  aodi 
mild  and  balmy  air.  The  remains  of  3  temples  of  a  colossal  size  and  beautiful  architfM 
were  discovered  here  m  1755,  and  in  1830  a  whole  street,  lined  with  a  long  colonnade, 
found. 

Bari<i  on  the  Adriatic,  has  a  good  harbor  and  considerable  commerce,  with  19,000 
ants.  Lecce^  14,000  inhabitants,  Tarentum^  14,000,  and  Reggioy  with  17,000,  are  unpoM 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns.  Foggia^  in  the  Capitanata,  with  21,000  inhabitii 
Trani^  on  the  Adriatic,  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  and  BtaUk 
QOted  for.  its  salt  works,  and  its  flourishing  commerce,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  are  also  iofl 
UlBt  towns.  4 

Palermo^  the  capital  of  Sicily,  stands  on  a  small  bay  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  isln 
The  streets  are  regular  and  wide  ;  the  houses  elegant,  and  several  of  the  public  squares  fi 
beautirul.  The  city  is  built  iq  a  semicircular  plain  or  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  T 
little  nook  of  land  is  called  Conca  d'  Oro,  or  the  '^  Golden  Shell,"  and  abounds  with  fira^ 
groves  of  orange  trees  and  acacias.  Palermo  has  a  university  and  considerable  commcil 
Population,  180,000.  J 

UcUania  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iBtna.  Its  streets  are  strait,  spacious,  and  paved  n 
lava*  It  is  the  busiest  town  in  Sicily,  and  has  a  university,  public  library,  museums,  tea 
mies,  &c.  It  was  founded  700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  suffered  severely  ft 
eruptions  of  the  mountain  and  from  earthquakes.    Population,  60,100. 

Jtfessina^  upon  the  strait  of  that  name,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Sicily,  is  reguki 
built,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  fine  quay  extends  more  i 
a  mile  along  the  port.  It  is  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  trade  exteodi 
the  North  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1^ 
hut  has  been  rebuilt.     Population,  85,000. 

Syracwe^  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  with  a  good  haik 
h  has  many  Grecian  antiquities.  Population,  15,000.  Girgenti^  the  ancient  AgrigentunMl 
the  south  coast,  has  an  indifferent  harbor,  but  considerable  trade.  Population,  14,882.  fM 
pant,  at  the  western  extremity,  has  some  commerce  and  coral  fisheries.  Population,  24,3^ 
Marsala^  on  the  western  coast,  south  of  Trapani,  is  noted  for  its  wines.  Population,  21,0(1 
CfaUagironey  with  20,000  inhabitants,  near  the  southern  coast,  is  important  for  its  manufiKtml 
and  commerce.  i 

11.  Agriculture.  The  land  belongs  mostly  to  the  clergy  and  nobles;  the  cultivatois  li 
poor,  and  the  country  is  imperfectly  cultivated.  On  the  continent  wine,  oil,  silk,  wheat,  a| 
maize,  with  the  various  fruits  of  warm  regions,  are  produced ;  in  Sicily  they  raise  the  sxM 
articles,  with  flax  and  hemp. 

12.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  The  maritime  commerce  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  *e 
portation  of  natural  productions,  and  is  mostly  carried  on  by  foreigners.  Inland  trade  is  ol 
structed  by  the  want  of  good  roads,  navigable  rivers  ynd  canals.  Manufactures  are  molf 
flourishing  in  Naples  thau  in  Sicily.  The  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  consid4| 
able  ;  linen,  metallic  wares,  and  articles  of  marble,  and  precious  stones,  are  also  produced.   "^ 

13.  Government,  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  hereditar)*  in  the  male  and  fa 
male  line.  The  revenue  is  about  15,000,000  dollars,  the  debt  100,000,000.  The  army  co« 
silts  of  60,000  men ;  the  navy  of  1  ship   of  the  line,  3  frigates,  and  8  smaller  vessels. 

14.  Religion.  The  religion  of  the  natives  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  are  some  Jew^ 
and  members  of  the  Greek  Church.     The  clergy  are  in  possession  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  tkl 
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0ti  property  cf  tbekiogdom.  There  are  16  archbbbops,  77  bishops,  410  abbots  and  priore, 
Meoeiar  priests,  and  about  22  monks  and  nuns. 

il5*  Etbicaiian.  There  are  four  universities,  at  Naples,  Palernjo,  Catania,  and  Messina. 
1^  principai  towns  both  of  Naples  and  Sicily  all  hare  lyceums  for  preparatory  instruction,  and 
bcnily  fcr  claaeieal  studies.  Some  pr  mary  schools  have  been  established  in  Sicily,  but  the 
■MO  people  are  extremely  ignorant. 

||6.  Hktory.  This  part  of  Itidy  was  anciently  occupied  by  Greek  colonies,  who  covered 
Mh  flourishing  and  splendid  citids.  It  afterward  formed  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
kefiendy  underwent  various  vicissitudes,  and  belonged  to  different  foreign  powers.  The 
PHMn  knights  who  expelled  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  from  this  country  in  the  11  th  century, 
pw  ibe  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Roger  the  Second,  in  1130  assumed  the  title 
(Kiogof  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  better  to  confirm  his  title  he  received  the  kingdom  as  a 
If  lioai  the  Pope.  From  this  period  till  within  a  few  years,  the  Roman  Pontifi'  has  received 
MBDoal  fee  of  a  horse  and  a  purse  of  ducats,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  liege  duty  from  the 
k  of  Naples.  The  sovereignty  tvas  even  transferred  by  the  Pope  to  the  House  of  Anjou. 
Inly  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Arragon  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  two  countries 
I  divided  for  some  time.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  conquered  Naples,  and  for  two  centuries 
HCed  kingdom  remained  a  Spanish  province.  Naples  fell  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of 
*  ,  but  was  re-conquered  by  Spain,  and  in  1759  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  a 
inrioce.  The  French  revolution  caused  the  establishment  of  the  Parthenopeian  Re- 
at  Naples,  in  1799,  but  this  was  quickly  overthrown.  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Uohis  brother  Joseph,  in  1806,  and  transferred  it  to  liis  brother-in-law  Murat,  in  1808, 
»yev  of  Waterloo  restored  the  ancient  king.  In  1820  a  constitution  was  accepted  and 
I  to  by  the  king,  but  an  Austrian  army  abolished  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

PER  XIX.  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  MALTA,  AND  GOZZO. 

Ma  Bepublico     This  republic  consists  of  several  islands,*  lying  near  the  coast  of  Greece 

*"*  wa,  between  36°  5(y  and  39°  67'  N.  latitude.     They  contam  1,000  square  miles, 

l'M0,00O  inhabitants.     The  republic  is  in  fact  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  having  been 

*  Qoder  the  immediate  protection  of  that  power  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816. 
r  is  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  several  islands,  but  their 

|t»  sid>jected  to  the  approbation  of  a  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.    The  British  also 

*  I  garrisons  in  all  the  fortresses,  and  all  the  militaiy  forces  of  the  republic  are  finder  the 
II  of  the*  British  commander-in-chief.     The  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  with  some  Italians 

iJevs.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  olive,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig  flourish  throughout  the 
%  The  revenue  of  the  republic  is  about  460,000  dollars  ;  the  national  militia,  1,600  men, 
t  Ae  &itish  troops  in  the  diflTerent  garrisons  amount  to  4,400. 

^fffu.    This  island  is  the  Phaacia  sung  by  Homer  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of 

^  by  a  strait  6  miles  in  width,  obstructed  by  shoals.     It  is  60  miles  in  length  and  30  in 

breadth,  and  contains  a  population  of  70,000.     The  chief  wealth  consists  in  olive 

)  of  which  the  islands  contain  3,000,000.     The  oil  yearly  exported  amounts  to  300,000 

)  containing  33  pounds  each.     Com  and  wine  are  also  produced  in  small  quantities.     The 

I  of  Catfu  contains  26,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  harbor  strongly  fortified.     Here  is  a  col- 

l^with  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.     Paxo  lies  8  miles  southeast  of  Corfu.     It  is  7  miles 

(and  3  broad,  and  nearly  covered  with  olive  trees.  It  has  some  commerce  and  a  population 

[4,000. 

itMatira  is  the  ancient  Leucadia  ;  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  the  continent  is 
F Spaces  broad,  and  was  cut  by  the  Carthaginians  or  Corinthians.  The  island  is  60  miles 
s,  and  contains  !22,000  inhabitants,  ^maxikiy  the  principal  town,  has  a  population  of 
^  C^phalonia  is  the  largest  of  the  group  ;  it  is  40  miles  in  length  and  30  in  mean  breadth, 
■aag  364  square  miles  and  70,000  inhabitants.  A  lofty  ridge  passes  across  it,  one  of  the 
»of  which  is  4,000  feet  in  height.  Oil,  muscadine  wine,  cotton  and  honey  are  produced 
!r«id  the  inhabitants  have  some  manufactures.   Argostoli^  its  capital,  has  6,000  inhabitants. 

^^■^Fuo,  Stota  Mftiiny  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Cerigo,  Merlera,  Fano,  Antipaxo,  Calamo,  Mfganieii  (V 
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tokaea  or  Theaki  lies  between  Cephalonia  and  the  continent      It  is  50  miles  m  circomferaiei^! 
and.  is  rocky  and  mountainous.     Population,  8,000.  i 

Zante^  the  ancient  ZacynthuSy  lies  near  the  Morea,  17  miles-  southeast  of  Cephalonia. 
24  miles  long  and  half  as  broad.     It  is  pleasant  and  fertile.     Its  chief  production  is 
of  which  it  exports  annually  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  pounds,  being  somewhat  more  thanj 
the  quantity  produced  in  all  the  Ionian  islands.     Here  is  a  sprii^  of  bitumen  which  ^ 
100  barrels  yearly.     The  population  of  the  island  is  50,000.     JZan/e,  the  capital,  is  . " 
large  town  ;  it  has  a  good  harbor  and  20,000  inbtibitants. 

Cerigo^  the  ancient  Cythera,  lies  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morea.     It  is  17  i 
and  10  broad.     It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  hares,  quails,  turtle,  and  falco 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  reared  here.     Population,  10,000.     The  capital  is  Cb 

These  islands,  after  having  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Vc 
French,  were  taken  by  the  British,  in  1810,  and  remained  in  their  hands  till  1815, i 
were  declared  an  independent  State  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Jtfaba,  Crozzoy  and  Comino,     These  islands  belong  to  the  British.     They  lie 

•  miles  south  of  Sk 

MaUa  is   20 
long  and  12 
and    was    orif^ 
nothing  but  a 
rock,  but  such  ( 
titles    of    soil 
been  carried  to  ill 
Sicily    and    All 
that  it  is  now  fei 
and   well  cultiviJ 
Oranges,  lemons,! 
cotton,  and  wine  i 
produced.    Here  i 
still  pointed  out  I 
scene  of  St. 
shipwreck, 
voyage  to 
though  son 
think,  that 
of  Melita 
in  Scriptum^l 
Adriatic  S^J 
population  tsti 
they  are  of . 
descent, 
Italians  andj 
Their  lao 
medley 
tongues,  an 
Arabic  is 
ant.     The ; 
Catholic. 

The  cap 

to,  is  rema 

the  magnifi 

its  building 

at.  Ptmrs  Bmy.  Strength  o^ 

cations.    Tli 
of  St.  John,  and  the  palace  of  the  grand-master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  are  noblel 
mgs  ;  the  latter  contains  a  magnificent  armory.     The  hotels  of  the  knights,  the  great  1 
with  its  accommodations  for  2,000  patients,  who  were  attended  by  the  knights,  and  its  vessi 
of  solid  silver,  and  the  immense  granaries,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  containing  OQ 
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enou^  to  mamtaiii 
the  garrison  for  20 
years,  are  among  the 
remarkable  objects. 
Population,  50,000. 
The  island  of 
Gozzo  is 
from  Malta  by 
strait  four  miles 
width.  It  is  twenty- 
four  miles  in  circuiti 
and  produces  sugar- 
cane. Its  popula- 
tion is  19,300.  The 
capital  is  Rabatto. 
Cominb  lies  between 
Malta  and  Gozzo  ; 
it  is  fortified  and  has 
^^  */  ^'^  600  inhabitants, 

iskods  were  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Saracens,  successive* 
I  the  expulsion  ot  the  Saracens,  they  became  a  dependency  of  Sicily.     In  1530,  Malta 
fen  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
It  remained  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte  on 
ge  to  Egypt.     It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1800,  who  at  the  peace  of  Amiens 


iWlariey  and  Extent.     Independent  Greece  comprises  the  Morea  and  a  portion  of 
^"'itorj  north  of  the  isthmus,  with  the  islands  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Archipelago.     The 
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ccmtiiieDtal  pan  is  faounded  N.  by  Turkey,  £•  by  the  Archipelago,  8.  and  W.  by  the^ 
ranean  or  Ionian  Sea.     The  northern  boundary  being  a  winding  line  drawn  from  t 
Volo  on  the  E.  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  W.     It  extends  from  36®  22^  to  3!  '^ 
tude.     The  territory,  including  the  islands,  contains  about  19,000  square  miles. 

2.  MourUains,    JNorth  of  the  isthmus  is  Mount  Parnassus  or  Liakoura^  consist 

ridge  running  northwest  and  sout 
name  is  more  strictly  applied  to  one 
eminences  near  the  village  of  Del^ 
summit  consists  of  limestone  with  v^ 
marble  containing  imbedded  sea  si 
is  bleak,  and  almost  destitute  of ' 
height  is  about  6,700  feet.     To 
east  of  Parnassus  is  the  ridge 
separated  from  it  by  the  plain 
Its   form   is    remarkably    pici 
graceful.    It  is  lofty  and  steep, 
deur  is  softened  to  the  eye  by 
the  cliffs  and  intervening  hoDo^ 
woods  which  Btill. cover  them  as 
times,  and  by  the  beautiful  slopes '< 
them  with  the  subjacent  plains, 
has  numerous  mountain  ridges,  tl 

of  which  is  Zeria  or  Trikalaj 
Cyllene  ;  it  surrounds   the  iai 
Stymphale,  the  scene  of  one  of, 
ploits  of  Hercules.     In  Area  " 
mountains  of  Lycmus  and  Mtnah 
which  Apollo  mourned  the  loss  of 
nis.     They  are  covered  with   nuig| 
cent  trees,  and  with  oaks  of  an  extraq 
nary  height.     Mount  Taygetus  is  a: 
ridge  extending  to  the  south,  and  m 
nating  at  Cape  Matapan,  the  southern 
tremiiy  of  Greece.     Another  rang 
heights  occupy  the  ancient  territolj 
Argolis.     Mount  Geranion  runs  M 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     These  9 
tains  are  everywhere  traversed  by  nl 
defiles  impassable  to  artillery  or  cav 
The  valleys  are  immense  basins  surrounded  by  the  mountains,  and  exhibiting  the  appean 
of  a  great  number  of  distinct  craters,  each  containing  a  spacious  level.  ^ 

3.  Rivers,  The  Aspropotamos^  or  ancient  Jlchelous^  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Th^ 
Mssus  runs  into  the  Lake  of  Livadia.  The  Alpheus  and  Eurotas  are  the  chief  rivers  c^ 
Morea.     All  these  are  small  streams.  ^ 

4.  Islands^  J^cgroponty  the  ancient  Eubaa^  is  a  narrow  island  100  miles  in  length,  se^ 
from  the  mainland  of  Greece  by  the  Euripus,  a  strait  so  narrow,  that  it  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge.     Thej^des  in  this  strait  are  subject  to  a  remarkable  irregularity,  which  has  never, 
explained.     Tne  island  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  and  has  several  good  harbors.     It  ai 
in  corn  and  vineyards,  and  maintains  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.     The  honey  produced  h 
delicious,  and  owes  its  fine  quality  to  the  abundance  of  roses  on  the  island.     Marble  and 
tos  are  found  here.  J^egropont  or  Egripo^  the  capital,  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  the  i 
where  the  bridge  connects  it  with  the  continent.     It  is  well  fortified.     Population,    6,0< 

Hydra  is  the  most  important  of  the  islands,  although  onQ^of  the  smallest.     It  lies  cl 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  is  little  more  than  a  barren  rock.  •   It  does  not  app 
have  been  inhabited  in  ancient  times,  but  is  now  the  most  important  naval  station  in  Greece^l 
Its  fleets  gained  many  victories  over  the  Turks  during  the  revolution.     The  town  of  "~^ 
stands  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  good  harbor.     Its  white  houses  ri^ 
in  ranges  from  the  water  up  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  make  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  11 
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iweQ  buUt,  and  the  houses  display  much  neatness  and  elegance.     The  inhabitants  are 

'  exclusively  in  maritime  affairs.     There  is  no  other  town  on  the  island.     Hydra  con- 

LOOO  inhabitants.  *      Spezia^  near  Hydra >  is  another  rocky  island,  distinguished  by  its 

^warfare  with  the  Turks.     PopulatioTi^   7,000.    Poro^has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  town  with 

inhabitants.      Tino^  Jlndros^  Scopdos^  Zea,  JUtcotit,  Siphnos^  Seriphos^  Syra^  J^axos^ 

Ms,  Egina^  Salnmis^  Paros^  Milo^  are  Inhabited  by  a  population  varying  from  3,000  to 

I ;  Tiao  with  22,000,  and  Sym  with  42,000,  being  the  only  ones  which  exceed  the 

E  uonber. 

ffas^  2,000  Lnliabiiants,  and  produces  marble,  which  has  been  celebrated  from  all  anti- 
quity. Jintiparos^  in  its  neighborhood,  is 
celebrated  for  its  grotto,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  The 
traveler  enters  first  into  a  cavern,  but  af- 
ter advancing  a  short  distance,  frightful 
precipices  surround  him  on  every  side. 
The  only  way  of  descending  these  steep 
rocks  is  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders 
which  have  been  placed  across  wide  and 
dismal  cliffs.  Below  them,  at  the  depth 
of  1800  feet  from  the  surface,  is  found  a 
grotto  360  feet  long,  340  wide,  and  180  in 
height,  covered  witji  the  most  beautiful 
stalactites,  f  This  cavern  was  discovered 
in  the  17lh  century,  by  Magni,  an  Italian. 
5.  Bays  and  Gulfs.  The  Gulf  of  Le- 
panto  is  a  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea^ 
bounding  the  Morea  on  the  north.  The 
Gulf  of  Egina  lies  between  Attica  and 
ioftt  and  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  gulfs 
id  JSapoti^  Coron^  and  Colocythia^  arc  also  in  the  Morea.  The  Gulf  of  Volo  in  the 
ktytod  that  of  Arta  in  the  northwest,  form  a  part  of  the  boundaries. 

Cape  Jl^Iatapan^  the  anciem  Imnarium,  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
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'mhdJbfii^nlM  had  the  Rvme  grnerml  origin 

ciDelgbbora  of  the  Ar;^o1ic  peninsulii^and 

f  tib  p*ca|je    Moalein  oppresBion.     Before  t}it? 

Ilir«f  nud,  diey  wem  few  in  number,  but  when 

^Ttoi  Mine  9^\n  into  poase^aion  fjf  the  Morr-j^ 

rjVit,  Hydra  wns  one  of  the  afijlnnie  qf  ihot^e 

^iiia  the  jroflcripUons  which  ensued.     At  the 

f^  tlw  r  fen  eh   revolution.  Uicre  were  onlj  a 

*Wi«lf  and  fi*hin^-honLs  belfingin;j  t<i  tlie  isl- 

"llhjieti'nt  threw  ialo  their  handjj  n  lucrative 

^1  guv*  spinl  and  boldness   to  their  enlt^r- 

ifd  the  Dumber  and  s-iut  i>f  their  vesitel!!}  nnd 

I  tietr  commerce  from  the  BUck  Sea  nnd  Kgypl* 

'**l*ni  eoucitne^  aT  tlie  MedJilerranean,  and  one 

vt^ttrjf  eri^ti  venliired  across  the  Atlantic  to  our 

■le  ^r  tbi  mhabHcinyi,  and  eeppclally  the  two 

K  t*ec3wt*e  csceedin^ly    rich.     At  bomcj   thf 

\t»tn\t\yt4  perfecl  Iib*^riy  under  a  domestic  ^ov- 

tv  llcif  oifi]  cirpation,  and  the  protection  of  the 

l^npbi,  and  no  Turk  was  allowed  in  do  more  than 

tan  the  iJikod.    But  on  the  sea,  their  com  me  ree 

^|*oteelj(5fi,  andt  t*^  dcfefld  themspWea  from  llie 

I|**l0i,  ibey  invariably  went  armed  with  from  S 

^fi*fttWiii  were  manned  with  from  35  to  70  men. 

llttaH  wm»,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 

piM<rtw«i  in  1^21^  the  Turks,  to  their  great  stir- 

^^W  Uiii  httlfl  it  I  and  prepared,  in  money,  ahipei^ 

h  ^  tike  sea  kgainst  them  wilh  a  respectable 

^  flf  the    most  intelli£ent  of  the  citizenH 

ithfjr  thfn  hod  80  square  riir^ed  vefli«*lfl.     He 

"■iwr  had  aitice  been   reduci^d  to  little  more 

^^  leu  dun  300  HvdfiDtes  were  slain  during 

^^*Ti«rny  ncTer  attacked  the  city,  nor  vpntiired 

^Ti"'*^**  atid  confineuL*'  —  j?ffrfirrj?oPi*j  Observe 


t  "  The  roof|  which  is  a  fine  vaulted  arch,  b  hun^  all 
over  with  icicles  of  a  white  shining  marble,  some  of  wm 
10  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  middle  at  the  root,  and 
among  these  there  hang  a  thousand  festoons  of  leaves  and 
Hnwers  of  the  same  substance,  but  so  Tery  glittering,  that 
there  is  no  bearing  to  look  up  at  them.  The*  sides  of  the 
arch  are  planted  with  seeming  trees  of  the  same  white 
marble,  rising  in  rows  one  above  another,  and  oAen  inclos- 
ing the  points  of  the  icicles.  From  these  trees  there  hang 
tiUo  festoons,  tied,  as  it  were,  from  one  to  another,  in  vast 
quantities ;  and  in  some  places  among  them,  there  seem 
livers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a  thousand  me- 
anders. The  floor  we  trod  upon  was  rough  and  uneven 
with  crystals  of  all  colors  growing  irregularly  out  of  it, 
red,  bine,  green,  and  some  of  a  pale  yellow ;  these  were 
all  shaped  like  pieces  of  saltpetre,  but  so  hird,  that  they 
cut  our  shoes ;  among  them,  placed  here  and  there,  are 
icicles  of  the  same  shining  white  marble  with  those 
above,  and  seeming  to  have  fallen  down  from  the  roof  and 
fixed  there,  only  the  big  end  of  them  is  to  the  floor.  To 
bH  these  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three  to  a 
pillar,  and  kepTcontinually  beating  them  to  make  them 
oeam  bright,  i  ou  may  guess  what  a  glare  of  splendor  and 
beauty  must  be  the  effect  of  this  illumination  among  such 
rocks  and  columns  of  marble.  All  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  a  thousand  white  masses  of 
marble  in  the  shape  of  oak  trees ;  one  of  these  chambera 
has  a  fair  white  curtain,  whiter  than  satin,  of  the  same 
marble,  stretched  all  over  the  front  of  it  In  this  we  cut 
our  names  and  the  date  of  the  year,  as  a  great  many  peo- 
ple have  done  before  us.  In  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
the  stone  blisters  out  like  this  white  marble  over  the  let- 
ters." —  BriHsk  Magazine,  February,  1746. 
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Morea,  and  is  abo  the  most  southerly  pomt  of  the  European  contineitt.     Cafe  Cat 
ancient  promontory  of  Sunium,  is  the  southeastern  extreoiity  of  Attica. 

7.  ClimaU.     The  climate  of  Greece  resembles  that  of  Spain  and  Italy,  exj 
extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold  are  somewhat  greater.     In  Attica,  winter  f 
and  snow  seldom  lies  longer  than  a  few  days,  except  upon  the  mountains, 
with  gentle  rains,  and  in  this  month  b  the  commencement  of  spring.     In  the 
March,  the  vines  and  olives  bud,  the  almonds  blossom  ;  the  corn  reaches  a  consid  ^ 
during  this  month,  and  is  reaped  in  May.     The  zephyr,  a  west  wind,  is  famed  Uk 
softness.     The  south  and  southeast  winds  are  humid.     The  sirocco  is  felt  in  < 
attended  here  with  its  common  effects.     The  coldest  weather  is  accompanied  witbf 
wind.     The  north  and  northwest  winds  are  severe  and  dry.     The  sky  is  in  gene 
and  at  the  end  of  summer  the  fields  are  parched  with  excessive  heat. 

8.  Soil.  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous  ;  yet  the  cull 
have  generally  an  excellent  soil.  In  Attica  the  soil  is  light.  Boeotia,  Argos,  *' 
Arcadia  are  the  most  fertile  districts.     Nearly  the  whole  soil  rests  on  a  stratum  of  ! 

9.  Vegetation.     The  most  common  and  remarkable  trees  and  shrubs  from  Cai 
Mount  Olympus,  are  on  the  plains  and  hills  ;  the  olive,  the  shrubby  iasmine  {Ja 
eafu),  the  Styrax  officinale,  the  strawberry-tree  {ArbtUw  untdo)^  and  Arbutus  Ano 
myrtle  and  pomegranate,  the  cherry  laurel,  and  locust-tree  {Cercis  riliquasirum)^  the 
{PUtaeia  Untiscus)  and  terebinth*  (P.  ttrehinthus)^  yielding,  the  former  the  celebrated  i 
and  the  latter  gum-terebinth,  the  Cistus  creticus,  from  which  is  obtained  gum  lau  ' 
caper  bush  {Capparaspinosa)  supplying  caper  of  commerce,  the  sweet-bay  or  poeticdj 
{Laurus  no6tIi«),  the  fig  (Ficus  cariea)^  the  white  and  black  poplars,  aspen,  celtis  austr 
cypress  (Cupre$9U8  sempervireus)  and  stone-pine  {Pinus  pined)  ^  the  jumper  and  savm, 
the  banks  of  running  waters  and  in  damp  spots  are  found  the  oriental  plane  {Platanus 
Us),  the  white,  weeping,  and  crack  willows,  alder,  the  chaste  tree  (Viiex  ^gnus  coda 
the  oleander.     The  mountains  produce  the  Abies  taxifolia,  the  beech,  willow,  Scotch  f 
common  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  hazel,  the  fiat-leaved  lime  (Tilia  platyphillus),  horse 
(Jluseulus  hippocastanum),  service-tree,  mountain-ash,  wild  apple  and  pear  trees,  several  tj 
&c.     The  orange  and  lemon  are  found  within  the  limits  above  indicated,  but  north 
Morea  only  in  favorable  exposures  ;  a  few  date-palms  are  seen  near  Athens,  and  the  ] 
fig  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Morea.     The  true  mistletoe  of  the  ancients  {Loranttu 
lis),  of  which  bird-lime  is  made  maybe  seen  on  the  Arcadian  oaks,  and  the  banks 
Alpheus  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  narcissus  of  the  poets  {Narcissus  tazettd). 

10.  Minerals.     This  country  formerly  contained  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
per,  but  at  present  is  not  productive  in  minerals.     Marble  of  almost  every  variety  is 

11.  Face  of  the  Country.     Half  the  surface  of  Greece  consists  of  mountains.     The  i 
try  is  in  general  bare  of  wood,*  and  from  the  want  of  inclosures,  the  profusion  of  we 
bushes,  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  few  cottages,  cc 
with  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  noble  structures  of  the  ancients,  has  a  desolate  and 
choly  aspect.     Yet  every  feature  essential  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  landscape  is  to  be  found 
The  mountains,  though  not  lofty,  are  imposing  from  the  abruptness  of  their  elevation, 
feet  lie  rich  and  sheltered  plains,  or  romantic  valleys  ;  these,  with  spacious  bays,  island 
seas,  broken  by  headlands,  inclosed  by  mountains  and  studded  with  islands  in  every  ^ 
variety  of  magiitude,  form  and  distance,  render  Greece  superior  in  scenery  to  almost  * 
other  part  of  Europe.  ^ 

12.  Divisions.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  10  districts  or  nomoi,  which  are  subdh 
into  47  eparchies.f    Population,  800,000. 

13.  Totons.  Athensj  the  capital,  about  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  i£gina,  is  one  of  thej 
celebrated  cities  in  the  world ;  long  the  seat  of  ancient  learning  and  art,  and  decorated  with  ( 
merable  masterpieces  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  it  still  retains  in  its  ruins  some  traces  ( 
past  splendor ;  but  it  has  suffered  much  during  the  late  war  of  the  revolution,  having  been^ 


*The  Egyptian  army,  wluch  ravaged  the  Morea  in  18S5, 
cnt  down  more  than  liair  a  million  oli?e  treea  in  the  sin- 
gle pronnoe  of  Upper  Meaaenia. 

t  JVoniot*  CovitalM, 

^t.^:??^)?'"^     }       NapoliorNauplU      . 

Aohaia  and  Ella,  Patraa. 

^  Gypariaaa,  or  Aroadaa. 


Jfamai. 
Arcadia, 
Laconia, 

Acarnania  and  ^tolia, 
Phocifl  and  LocrU. 
Attica  (Bceotia,  ^gina), 


EQb(Ba(withN4 
G/ebdea 


Capitals. 
Tripolizza. 
Miaitras. 
Vrachori. 
Salona,  or  Ampbitfi 
Athena. 


SporadM),  Cbaleia. 

Hennopolia  in  8|7i^ 
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^ittacked  by  the  contending  parlies*     The  modern  city  occupies  only  the  northern  and 
1  parts  of  the  ancient  Alliens,     Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walla  are  visible  ;  the  Aero* 


TtmpU  of  T%Mmu,    JlcTvpoUs,    Tempie  qfJupUgr  (Hympus.    4ft.  HynuttMM* 


with  Oriental  magoificeDce ;  it  contained  aiamous  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
goU  and  ivorjr.     The  temple  of  Theseus  ;  the  octagoDal  tower  of  the  winds  ;  the 
of  Philopappus,  near  which  is  shown  the  Pnyx,  or  place  in  which  the  popular  assen 


tde  and  Qulfof  Salamis.    Monument  qfPhUopappus ,  in  the  foreground  th$  Pnyx.    Mt.  Pomes. 

held,  and  whence  the  Athenian  orators  of  old  "thundered  over  Greece; "  the  cborag 
ment  of  Lysicrates,  called  also  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  ;  Adrian's  Gale,  and  son 
ediBces  are  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  preservation.     The  population  of  Alhen 
the  late  war,  was  about  15,000.  In  1845,  it  had  31,700. 

In  the  neighborhood  are  Lepsinay  the  ancient  Eleusis  ;  Marathon^  a  small  village, 

plains  of  which  the  Persians  werelj 
ed  by  the  Atheneans  under  Milti» 
'  C.,  490 ;  and  Megaris,  before 
war  a  flourishing  town,  with  12,0 
habitants,  now  but  2,000.  Livodi 
lake  Copias,  which  formerly  ba 
inhabitants,  but  quite  ruined  by  llw 
has  revived  again,  and  now  has  a  | 
tion  of  6,000  inhabitants.  In  its  y 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
once  one  of  the  most  important  1 
of  Greece.  Salona,  in  Phocis,  siltf 
near  Parnassus,  has  some  manufactt 
industry,  with  from  5,000  to  6,000  i 
ilants.  In  the  same  neighborhood,  \ 
foot  of  Parnassus,  is  Qisiri,  the  anci< 
Delphi  which  contained  the  oracle  < 
Apollo,  resorted  to,  in  ancient  tifflj 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  fountain  of  Castalia.  Lepanto^  Missolonghi^  wbf 
Lord  Byron  died,  in  1824,  and  Anaiolico^  are  in  Acarnania  and  .Etolia,  of  which  ibe  capl 
b  Vrachori.  . 

The  walls  and  other  ruins  of  the  ancient  Platma  are  still  discernible,  at  the  foot  of  Mo« 

Cithaeron.     In  the  plain  adjoining  this  tgwo,  the  Persian  army,  under  Mardonius,  was  total 

defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians.  .  • 

JVitip/ia,  or  Kapoli  di  Romania^  the  capital  of  Argolis,  is  the  most  important  town  of  H 

Morea,  but  its  situation  is  unhealthy.     It  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Greece  ;  its  vast  citadel 
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I  1^^^ 'i^ii  iiiiiii^ '  •.'•iiFw»^^^^  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  town  is  meanly  bu'k,  and  dirty, 
Populationi  12,000.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  the  ruins  of  Jltgos^  Mycenm^ 
Tyrinthusy  and  Trazene,  The  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
places,  composed  of  large  blAks  of  stone, 
are  of  a  remote,  but  unknowji  antiquity. 

Tnpolitza^    capitai    of  A  rend  la,   was 
the  residence  of  the  Turkish  authoritiea, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  previous 
to  the  revolution  ■  hut  its  mosques,  its 
seraglio,  and  castle,  have  been  destroyed, 
.^,^^^-—--     and  its  population  reduced  to  2^000  or 
^^^^^!^^B     '  i^OO  souls.    Tn  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins 
Piatt^a.  of  Tigwa  and  Megalopolis^  ancient  capi- 

tals of  Arcadia,  and  of  Jilmtiima^  cele- 
forthe  victory  gained  byEpaminondas  over  the  Spartans, 

,  or  MidtraSj  the  capital  of  Laconia,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  Egyptian 

during  the  revolution.     It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and 

I  citadel  is  still  standing.    The  population  does  not  a3£ceed  2,000  sculs.    The  ruins  of  Sparta 
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It*  vicimty,  Moncmbasia,  or  Mjpoli  di  Mahasia,  important  for  its  port  and  »ts  foriifi- 
jj  IS  noted  for  its  excellent  wines,  cahud  Malmsev^ 
"  !?  t*ie^nomos  of  Messenja,  is  a  siriall  lowu^  but  has  a  ^ood  harbor,  anri  is  strongly 
Near  it  is  the  village  of  JSavarino,  in  whose  harbor  the  TurcQ4':trypnan  fleet  nas 
;E'd!iy  the  combined  Russiaji,  English,  and  French  fleet,  in  1&27.  Calamala,  m  the 
^'fojiiice,  has  hardly  risen  from  its  ruins,  since  the  desolating  campaign  of  fhe  Egyptians 
™  Mm.     Corm^  which  is  also  situated  iu  Messenia,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strongly 


^hm 


J^Jikc  Catamata,  is  beginning  to  recover  from  its  late  desolaiioa. 
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Near  it  are  the  ruins 
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of  CMympia,  in  wludi  the  01>  mpic  j,    nes  were  celebrated  ;  here  was  the  wogmBcent  te 
Jupiter  OlympuSj  comainbg  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god,  60  feethigbj  made  of  gold  j 
rjfj  by  Phidias.     Pairas^  the  capita]  of  Achaia,  stands  upon  (he  shore  of  u  gulf  which  ' 
oatiiei      Ii  h  the  centre  of  the  comtnercial  relntious  of  the  Morea  ivrih  the  rest  of  Eu 
contains  8,000  mhabitants-    The  monastery  of  Megaspilmon,  m  tiie  neighborhood,  is  i 
for  its   richer,  its  fori ilica lions,  and  vast  vaults  ;  it  contains  ^00  monks.      Calavrita^ 
souibeasi,  lA  small  town» 

Corintk^  situated  upou  the  islhinus  of  the  same  name,  between  two  seas,  once  proi^erlsi 


its  wealth  and  luxury,  is  now  an  iiiconsidenible  place,  hut  is  rapidly  recovering  frotttl 
disasters  of  the  war.  Its  citaHelj  or  Acrocorinlh.  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  h\ 
neighboring  district  stand  the  rnins  of  the  ancient  Nema;a  and  Sicyon. 

Syrfij  on  the  island  of  tfic  same  nanne,  is  ilie  capital  of  the  CycladeSj  and  the  pri 
commercial  place  in  Greere.     The  commerce  of  TurkeVj  Knrope,  and  Egypt j  with  the  i 
kingdom,  centres  here;  the  almonds  of  Scio,  the  wines  of  Naxos^  the  grapes  of  ~ 
oil  and  silk  of  tlie  Morea^  the  m^ooI  of  Romeliaj  the  rice  of  Alexandiia,  <fcc,,  are  coU 


its  harbor,  thronged 


re  also  the  pirates,  that  long  infested  these  i 


disposed  of  their  ill-got,  but  rich  merchandise.     Population,  25,000. 

14.  Agriadiure.  The  long  oppression  which  this  country  has  endured  from  its  Turki^ 
masters,  and  the  ravages  of  the  recent  war,  have  almost  extinguished  agriculture  noti^'itli 
standing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  vine  and  olive  have  always  been  the  most  imporWl 
articles  of  cultivation.  There  are  nine  species  of  olives.  Excellent  wine  is  made  in^j 
islands.  The  raisins  of  the  Morea  are  much  esteemed.  Cotton  was  extensively  ciiltivatd 
before  the  revolution.  The  sugar-cane  and  banana  are  raised  occasionally.  Orange^ 
lemons,  almonds,  and  figs,  arc  produced  of  high  excellence.  Maize,  wheat,  and  barley  aK 
the  most  common  grains.  The  plains  of  the  Morea  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  ma^ 
and  readily  admit  artificial  irrigation  by  canals  from  the  rivers.  But  a  small  proportion  of 
the  arable  land  is  occupied,  ana  the  tools  of  the  husbandmen  are  exceedingly  rude. 

15.  Commerce  and  manufactures.  The  revolution  nearly  annihilated  the  commerce  m 
Greece,  but  it  has  somewhat  revived,  and  the  Greek  marine  now  comprises  about  4^0(K 
vessels.    The  exports  are  fruit,  oil,  wine,  dye-woods,  gum,  nut-galls,  and  drugs.    There  an 
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res  of  coarse  I  men  and  cotton  stufis  in  the  Morea,  and  Gae  silks,  gauzes,  and  nuuro^eo^ 

ads.     In  mechanical  skiii  and  industry,  the  islands  surpass  the  continental  distriota. 

Inhabitants.     The  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  almost  entirely  Greeks  and  AlbAnians  ; 

abo  a  few  Jews,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  WalJachians.     The  Greeks  are  above 

rwddle  size,  and  retain  the  distinguished  personal  beauty  of  their  ancestors.     Their  eyes  are 

'  tnd  dark,  and  their  complexions  clear-     Their  faces  are  of  an  oval  form.     They  weai 

stache  on  the   upper  lip,  and  generally  the  hair  is  permitted  to  grow,  except  in  front 

[  women  are  ihought  to  be  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  men  ;  but  they  have  a  graceful  and  dig- 

^e*     There  are,  at  present,  sjo  dlslinciions  of  classes,  though  the  dragoman  or  in- 

.  the  Porte,  and  the  governors  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  had  formerly  the  title 

The  dre-is  is  showy.     The  capote  is  a  large  woolen  garment,  with  a  hood, 
short  threads  of  yarn.     It  is  heavy  when  dry,  but  nearly  insupportable  when  wet. 


1 
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.  serves  the  wandering  Greek  for  both  house  and  bedj  and  it  is  a  perfect  defence  against 
land  dew*  The  pre  vailing  dress  consists  of  a  short,  embroidered  jacket,  without  coUar, 
I  itith  sleeves  open  from  the  elbow  ^  an  embroidered  vest,  a  cotton  shirt,  a  tunic  of  several 

folds,  secured  by  a 
sash  or  shawl  about- 
the  waist,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  knee  ;  loose 
brogues,  or  trowsers, 
^        "^  '^ifannW'^^fc  short  socks,  and  slip- 

pers between  sandals 
and   shoes*      On   the 
bead  is  a  red  cap,  with 
'^]^'^^Mf^k  .^I^JK  JUM^^^lMf  ^  tassel   in  the    top. 

^jf'jFjWL.  ^BlHVi^HCI^HiB^^    ^^^  girdle  or  shawl  is 

^'    sometimes  very  expen- 
sive ;  and  in  one  cor- 
ner of  this  sash,  the 
common  people   geo- 
^ctriy  their  money.     The  rich  carry  their  money  in  purses,  which,  with  ilieir  handker- 
I  watches,  and  snuff-boxes,  they  put  in  their  bosoms.     They  affect  to  have  their  vests 
\t^  out,  as  if  distended  with  money,  trinkets,  and  papers.     The  above  dress,  however,  is 

►  ■*  ttoiversally  worn*     The  female  costume  is  similar  to  the  Turkish  ;  a  vest  6tting  closely  to 

►  wtlneasi,  and  a  gown  flowing  off  loosely  behind.  The  sleeves,  which  are  slit  towards  the 
"^i«,  are  longer  iJian  the  arms,  and  are  turned  back.  A  zone  circles  the  body  once,  loosely 
nii^^  the  hip)  tied  in  a  spreading  knot,  or  secured  with  a  plate  ornamented  with  jewels* 


ill 


Grtek  Soldier. 


Greek  Merchayil, 


\ 
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Ghdd  and  silver  trimmings  are  worn  to  excess  ;  and  bracelets  of  precious  stones  or  stringa  of 

Sid  coins  round  the  arm  and  neck.     The  younger  girls  often  let  their  hair  fall  dowD  tlici;i* 
oks,  and  it  is  combed  over  their  brows  and  cheeks.    A  little  red  cop  with  a  gold  tassel,  stuf 
ded  with  zechins,  is  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  crown,  in  which  girk  wear  a  bunch  of  80^^ 


Greek  Woman  spinning. 


Athenian  Peasant. 


Grak  ffaman* 


fl 


and  matrons  heron  plumes,  or  jewels.  In  many  places,  the  youog  women  dye  their  hair  af 
auburn  color,  with  the  plant  called  henna.  The.females  when  abroad  are  muffled  up  in  a  cloik, 
and  they  wear  a  veil,  which  is,  however,  not  scrupulously  closed. 

18.  Language.  The  modem  Greek  has  so  much  resemblance  to  the  ancient,  that  in  gene* 
ral  a  native  will  comprehend  what  is  said  to  him  in  the  original  larjguoge,  if  spoken  according 
to  the  modern  pronunciation.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  construction.  Italian  » 
common. 

19.  Manner  of  nuilding.  On  this  subject  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greeks  theuh 
selves,  have  left  us  little  to  describe.  The  villages  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  habitauom 
wantonly  razed,  in  the  same  barbarous  spirit  that  cut  down  hundreds  of  thousands  of  olive  treat. 
The  houses  are  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  are  whitewashed,  and  have  terraces,  but  they  i^ 
seldom  large.  At  present,  however,  many  of  the  poorer  class,  who  have  suffered  in  the  dejo* 
lation  of  the  country,  live  in  hovels  and  oUier  temporary  shelters.  At  NapoU  and  some  otbaf 
towns,  the  houses  are  many  of  them  Turkish,  the  basements  being  occupied  as  stables,  \^hicIl 
are  imagined  to  keep  off  the  plague.  The  churches  are  numerous  ^  beyond  all  paraUel  in  otluf 
countries  ;  but  many  of  them  are  mere  oratories  open  only  on  a  particular  holyday.  They  m 
generally  small,  and  built  of  stone,  without  much  pretension  to  elegance* 

20.  Food  and  Drink.  The  food  of  the  greater  number  consistis  principally  of  bread  wd" 
vegetables,  and  all  use  a  simple  diet.  Pilaf,  or  rice  boiled  with  a  little  meat  or  butter,  is  com* 
mon,  and  in  the  pastoral  districts  yagourtCj  or  milk,  coagulated  in  a  particular  way  by  lemM ' 
juice.  There  is  little  animal  food  consumed  ;  mutton  is  preferred  to  beef*  In  the  nuineroyr 
lasts,  the  food  is  principally  olives,  garlic,  and  fish.  Wine  is  not  scarce,  but  it  is  not  used  to 
much  extent.  Temperance  is  the  national  virtue.  Tobacco  is  much  used  -and  chicfl}  m 
smoking.  A  visiter  to  a  family  of  wealth,  is  always  offered  a  pipe,  water,  coffee,  and  sire«^ 
meats. 

21.  Diseases.  The  whole  of  Greece  is  subject  to  pestilential  fevers,  which  lose  none  06 
their  malignancy  by  the  means  adopted  for  cure.  The  ignorant  seem  to  think,  that  sickness  ii 
the  visitation  of  a  demon,  and  charms  and  exorcisms  are  employed  to  dislodge  him ;  and  thesi 
ceremonies  are  but  faintly  assisted  by  jalap,  manna,  and  salts,  given  in  the  smallest  quantities/ 
The  physicians  are  ignorant,  except  a  few  who  have  been  educated  in  the  west  of  EuropeJ 
There  is  some  leprosy  and  elephantiasis,  which  is  seldom  attempted  to  be  cured.  In  autunml 
the  people  in  many  places  shut  themselves  up,  and  will  hardly  look  into  the  street.  PlagoBi! 
the  most  terrible  of  all  maladies,  is  personified  in  the  form  of  a  decrepit  hag,  that  soidetiaieii 
comes  at  midnight  to  the  window,  and  knocks.  # 

22.  TVaveling.     There  are  few  foreigners  who  travel  in  Greece,  and  these  generally  visits 
the  remains  of  antiquity.     There  are  no  roads  in  the  ^orea  for  carriages,  though  there  are 
some  traces  of  ancient  ways.     Travelers  generally  go  with  mules  and  carry  tbeir  own  beds, 
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dookiDg  utensils,  and  some  of  their  food,  for  the  khans  furnish  little  but  a  miserable  shelter  and 
liboard  to  sleep  on.  At  the  best  they  sifibrd  only  coffee,  native  wine,  and  bread  and  cheese. 
There  ire  now  no  robbers  m  Greece,  though  before  the  revolution  they  were  numerous.  The 
ceuntry  is  so  much  impoverished  that  it  costs  little  to  travel  in  it ;  a  traveling  attendant  will  en- 
gage at  4  doUars  a  month,  and  board  himself.  Distance  is  marked  by  time  ;  a  form  borrowed 
from  the  east,  where  the  caravans  are  so  regular,  that  it  is  a  correct  manner  of  expression.  An 
hour's  distance  is  3  miles,  and  when  a  Greek  would  say  that  a  place  is  distant  18  miles,  he  de- 
scribes it  at  6  hours.  There  is  a  strict  system  of  passports,  which  secures  the  safety  of  a 
traveler.    A  line  of  stages  has  been  recently  established  between  Napoli  and  Argos. 

23.  Ckaraeitrj  Manners,  and  Customs.  Four  centuries  of  slavery  under  the  hardest,  the 
most  ignorant,  and  the  most  bigoted  nation  in  Europe,  every  individual^of  which  held  almost 
absolute  power  over  a  Greek,  naust  have  had  some  unfavorable  influence  on  the  national  char* 
'  acter.  Yet  the  national  traits  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  as  plain  in  their  descendants  as  the 
cast  of  countenance,  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  medals  and  statues.  There  is  a  great  nation- 
al sirailarity  among  all  the  Greeks.  The  very  severity  of  the  Turks,  and  the  contempt  in 
which  they  held  the  Greeks,  had,  however,  its  advantages,  for  had  the  conquered  been  allowed 
aqi  equality  of  civil  or  religious  rights,  they  might  long  since  have  been  blended  by  mter- 
n^iiages,  and  otherwise,  with  the  conquerors. 

The  modern  Greeks  prove  their  descent,  by  possessing  some  of  the  virtues  and  all  the  faults 
of  their  ancestors.  Slavery  is  but  a  bad  school  for  morals,  and  in  it  the  Greeks  have  acquired 
hypocrisy,  obsequiousness,  and  such  a  tendency  towards  falsehood,  that,  generally  speaking, 
their  assersions  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  it  is  for  their  interest  to  speak  the  truth.  Aris- 
fides,  who  displeased  some  of  his  countrymen  in  being  called  the  just,  would  be  little  envied 
at  the  present  day  for  such  a  trait  of  character.  But  the  situation  of  the  Greeks  tmder  the 
Tories  was  favorable  to  a  profitable  traded  though  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  appear  rich ;  diis 
and  other  motives  for  dissimulation,  which  the  oppressed  always  have,  have  left  a  trace  on  the 
MtioDal  character  that  better  institutions  will  remove. 

The  Greeks  are  vain,  passionate,  and  versatile,  but  they  have  proved  themselves  as  brave  as 
the  bravest  of  their  ancestors.  Their  enterprise  and  invincible  endurance  in  the  unequal  strug- 
gle of  the  revolution,  was  confined  to  no  class,  and  the  females  themselves  were  worthy  of 
Sparta.  The  ^^  Sacred  Band,"  composed  of  500  young  men,  the  flower  of  Greece,  assumed 
on  their  banner,  ''  Liberty,  Death,  or  Freedom,"  and  were  destroyed  on  their  post  by  the  en- 
emy's cavaky.  They  bore  also  on  their  banner,  the  charge  of  the  Spartan  mother  delivermg 
a  shield  to  her  son,  ^'  Either  this,  or  upon  this." 

The  vanity  and  ostentation  of  the  Greeks  are  invincible.  At  Constantinople  it  used  to  be 
tecorded  to  the  Princes  of  the  Fanal,  to  wear  yellow  slippers,  as  an  honorable  distinction,  to 
fssume  which,  by  a  common  Greek,  was  punished  widi  the  greatest  severity.  The  late  Sultan, 
ia  ooe  of  his  walks,  discovered  a  Greek  m  yellow  slippers,  which  he  had  assumed  to  gratify  a 
womeDtary  feeling  of  vanity,  and  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded  ;  yet  it  was  not  un- 
^QouDon  to  see  others  running  the  same  risk.  A  dragoman;  against  the  remonstrances  of  all  his 
fiiends,  would  display  his  wealth  in  a  magnificent  house.  His  riches  tempted  the  cupidi^  of 
die  authorities,  and  he  was  beheaded  ;  yet  another  of  his  countrymen  immediately  occupied  the 
luae  hoose.  Another  dragoman  had  the  prudence,  when  he  erected  a  large  house,  to  paint  it 
Q  3  divisions,  of  separate  colors,  so  that  to  passengers  it  seemed  to  be  3  houses,  though  he  oc- 
copied  the  whole. 

The  Greeks  are  fond  of  money,  but  not  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  for  they  are  ostentatious, 
fnoTuse,  and  generous.  They  are  kind  and  indulgent ;  and  the  females  are  characterized  as  un- 
^^nuKMily  amiable  in  disposition.  A  great  man,  or  in  other  words,  a  rich  one,  when  he  meets 
Jjiaferior  m  the  street,  omits  none  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of  salutation.  Both  stand  with 
weir  right  hands  upon  their  breasts,  bowing  for  several  minutes,  while  they  inquire  of  each  oth- 
«'«  fcmily  and  welfare.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks  are  exceedingly  engaging,  though  too 
^*Bh  miogled  with  an  air  of  obsequiousness.  They  are  very  attentive  to  the  rights  of  hospi- 
^'  Iq  the  inland  towns  a  stranger  seldom  sees  the  females,  who  are  nearly  as  much  seclu- 
|Uas  those  of  Turkey.  They  occupy  a  separate  part  of  the  house,  and  are  seldom  seen  but 
V  members  of  the  family.  After  marriage,  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to 
P^^of  their  own  rank  and  to  travelers. 

y^ie  pauiotism  of  the  Greeks  is  imdoubted,  though  it  is  not  always  directed  by  prudence. 
^^  love  of  country  was  formerly  necessarily  connected  with  hatred  to  the  Turks,  not  the 
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kis  inleiise  freoi  the  necM^f  cf  oodcetlaieDt*  The  elements  of  their  revolution  have 
ifted  for  OMuqr  years.  It  wes  oooimon,  when  one  heard  the  chanter  from  the  mosaue  aano 
the  detth  ct  a  Turk,  to  say  to  anotbw,  with  satisfaction,  ^^  a  dog  is  dead."  They  are 
mated  in  oonversation,  and  use  frequently  many  forms  of  oath.  A  Greek  swears  ^^  \q 
bread,"  ^^  by  my  father's  head,"  ^^  by  the  life  of  my  children,"  &c.  The  females  say,  <', 
my  eyes,"  and  *^by  my  soul."  ^^  My  son,"  is  a  general  term  of  endearment,  used  evea 
(be  young. 

Q4..Jifnn8emenii.    Cards  are  common,  and  the  Greeks  are  often  seen  intently  engaged 
them  at  coffee  houses.     Dancing  abo  is  much  practised,  and  also  the  story-telling  so  coi 
in  the  East     There  are,  however,  no  professed  story-tellers,  but  each  one  in  a  circle 
a  tale. 

:35.  EdueoHon.  The  most  of  the  means  of  instruction  have  been  swept  away  by  tfae^ 
of  the  revolution.  There  were  several  printing  presses.  There  was  a  college  at  Haivali 
£00  students,  and  another  at  Scio  of  more  thui  500.  The  ^^  Sacred  Band  "  was  coinpc^ 
principally  of  young  men  who  returned  from  foreign  universities,  chiefly  those  of  Genoi 
and  Italy.  The  females  receive  but  little  instruction,  and  few  of  them  can  read.  £da! 
tioa,  though  at  a  low  ebb,  is  receiving  much  aid  from  foreign  sources,  and  the  Greeks  l' 
selves  are  as  liberal  in  its  support  as  their  poverty  will  allow.  A  university  has  lately 
founded  aft  Adieos,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  to  send  the  youth  to  sdiools.  In  laogua 
the  youth  ineve  always  been  distinguished  for  proficiency,  and  many  are  familiar  with  5  oi 
Tfa^  are  13  newspapers  in  liberated  Greece,  1  in  French,  and  the  others  in  the  tanguagl 
the  country* 

2&  JSlfis  and  Sciences.     The  arts  are  wellnigh  extmct  In  the  countij  where  they 
once  ifae  most  perfect.     The  Turks  hardly  tolerated  them,  and  during  their  sway,  the  statf 
ptofmf  was  too  insecure  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  coUectioa 
preservation  of  ancient  models.     The  music  is  simple,  but  monotonous,  and  it  has  but 
part.     The  songs  are  numerous,  for  the  Greeks  delight  m  poetry,  and  have  the  facility  of 
Jtaliani  in  versification.     Their   amatory  pieces,  in  which  they  chiefly  delight,  though^ 
formed  on  Uste  model  of  Sappho,  yet,  (says  Hobhouse,)  speak  the  very  language  of  lov^ 
ing  exceedingly  extravagant. 

37.  Religion.     The  Greek  Church  has  a  ^eat  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic. 
laws,  however,  secure  religious  toleration.     The  number  of  ecclesiastics  is  very  large  ; 
are  supported  chiefly  by  gifts,  and  fees  for  the  various  sacraments  and  ceremonies.     Tbj 
not  compelled  to  live  in  celibacy.*    They  wear  their  beards,  and  a  peculiar  dress.     On  ^ 
Athos  are  several  communities  of  recluses,  called  caloyers,  amounting  to  nearly  6,000. 
cultivate  the  ground,  have  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  exercise  mechanical  trades  ;  mendi 
brothers  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the  monasteries  of  Patmos,  are  to  be  found  throug 
Greece.     Among  other  absurdities,  they  administer  the  extreme  unction,  by  anticipation, 
whole  households.     The  Virgin  Mary  is  the  great  object  of  veneration,  and  there  is  no  c<  "^ 
without  her  picture  with  a  light  before  it.     Statues,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  *" 
church,  are  inadmissible  In  the  Greek,  where  paintings  are  universal.     The  churches 
and  plain,  such  as  might  have  been  common  in  the  Apostolic  times.     Men   and 
apart,  and  have  separate  entrances.     In  praying  they  face  to  the  east,  and  seldom  ~ 
ably  from  original  dislike  to  the  Turks,  who  are  very  precise  in  their  posture  for  pray< 
are  only  130  days  in  the  year  free  from  fasts,  which  are  strictly  kept.     The  lent  at " 
2  months,  and  at  Christmas  40  days.     Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  fasts  throughout 
the  former  day,  because  on  that  day  Judas  received  the  money  for  his  treacher}% 
the  Joyful  part  of  religious  festivals  is  retained. 

The  weddings  are  celebrated  with  rejoicings,  and  a  procession  attends  the  bride  to 
home.     In  the  procession  are  often  many  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  preceded 
and  who  scatter  flowers  in  the  path.     The  funerals  are  attended  with  show.     The 
richly  dressed  and  strewed  vrith  flowers.     A  long  procession  is  formed,  and  two  or  i 
women  hired  for  the  occasion  walk  by  the  side  of  the  bier,  howling,  and  askinc  of 
such  questions  as  these,  '^  Why  did  you  die  ?  you  had  money,  friends,  a  fair  wile,  and 
children.     Why  did  you  die  ?"     On  the  9th  day  after,  a  feast  is  given  by  the  nearest  re- 
accompanied  with  music  and  dancing.     The  cemeteries  are  not  in  churches,  but  generally  iii| 
a  town,  on  the  highway.     They  are  shaded  with  cypress  or  yew.  *| 

28.  Chveminent.     The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  crown  being  bered&l 
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i^»  the  descaMlants  of  the  prefs^tfC  Othb,  a  Batariafi  prinee,  who  has  been  seiated  on  the 
fmt  bj  the  great  powers  of  Eurc^.  There  are  two  legislative  houses,  a  Senate,  add  a 
iiase  of  Representatives,  chosen  by  the  qualiBed  electors.  The  revenue  is  small,  and  insufl^ 
tat  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

1^9.  AuiqiMM.  In  ancient  Greece,  art  embellished  what  nature  had  made  betotiibl. 
freece  and  the  islands  are  in  the  most  favored  climate,  and  in  the  temples  the  richest  marbles 
^■n  their  beauty,  while  the  sculptures  have  preserved  for  ages  their  most  delicate  carving. 
flik  soiface  of  the  statues  is  now  as  smooth  as  when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor, 
lb  cmmtry  was  ever  adorned  tike  ancient  Greece,  and  none  ran  be  again.  She  has  leU  no 
iMniinMmt  that  b  not  now  a  model  in  literature  and  art.  The  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
irtDdeur  of  her  temples,  standing  frequendy  upon  some  hill  or  headland  to  which  they  seemed 
bpeodiges,  attracted  the  eye  of  the  mariner  at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  Wherever»te  Greek 
mt,  in  hb  own  country  or  colonies,  he  beheld  among  architecture  and  sculpture,  objects  that 
■bed  hb  mind,  and  gave  new  aliment  to  its  natural  taste  for  the  beautiful.  A  temple  was  then 
^  « th^  any  temple  is  now.  The  frieze,  and  other  parts  that  would  permit  sculptures,  were 
pled  with  figures,  that,  mutilated  as  they  now  are,  are  the  best  preservative  and  school 

he  antiquities  of  Greece  are  chiefly  architecture  and  sculpture.     Yet  all  but  the  very  tem- 

£have  been  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world.     The  best,  even  of  the  temples,  d)d 
lenon  itself,  has  been  dilapidated  and  pillaged  by  a  British  Ambassador,  and  her  best  onia« 
^  s  are  now  in  England.     Vases,  statues,  &c.,  are  often  found  in  excavations,  at  the  ancient 

"^    ,  and  it  is  probable,  that  hereafter  many  of  great  excellence  may  be  recovered j  and  form 
Ijocal  museum  for  Greece » 

iihe  Peloponnesus^  whose  ruins  we  shall  first  describe,  the  traveler  cannot  go  far  without 

[  among  the  remains  of  greatness*     The  most  of  them  are  so  broken j  that  scarcely  a  per- 

iumn  now  exists,  but  others  are  m  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that,  at  a  distance,  they 

represenling  the 


:  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas,  and  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Amazotis,  has  been  carried  to  Eng- 

The  temple  is  125  feet  long  with  a  front  of  48  feet.     There  are  13  columns  in  the 

^6^iii^e  front-     It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  remams  of  the  ancient  Greeks.    At 
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NeiQM^  are  three  Doric  cQknn&s  of  a  tempie  of  Jupiter ;  the  breedtb  of  this  edifiee 
feet|  and  the  length  more  than  double  the  breadth.    The  columns  are  more  than  5  feet  in 
eter^  and  nearly  32  feet  high.     At  Mycenas  the  gate  of  the  sun  is  the  earliest  auth( 
sculpture  in  Europe.     A  circular  wall  of  large  blocks  incloses  an  area  of  62  feet 
and  in  this  are  the  two  gates.     The  architraves  are  fallen,  but  one  is  unbroken,  and  leans 
the  wall,  from  the  ground.     It  b  19  feet  long. 

The  subterranean  edifice  covered  witli  a  mound  of  earth,  and  called  the  Treasury  of  Ai 
has  been  supposed  abo  to  be  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.     The  form  is  that  of  a  be 
The  interior  shows  many  brass  nails,  which  were  probably  used  to  secure  metal. or 
plates.     The  dome  is  50  feet  high,  and  47 ^  in  diameter  ;  over  the  entrance  is  an  enoi 
atone,  27  feet  by  17.     At  Jero  are  many  ruins,  and  a  cistern  in  good  preservation,  40  U 
length  apd  more  than  100  in  breadth.     There  ib  the  vestige  of  a  great  temple  to  Mscul 
with  inscriptions  on  some  loose  marbles  of  some  of  his  cures.     There  are  good  scv 
marbles,  and  the  theatre  is  the  most  perfect  in  Greece.     The  proscenium  only  is  gone, 
orchestra  is  89  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  are  55  rows  of  seats  remaining.     Pausauii 
scribes  this  theatre  as  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  walls  of  Tirinthus,  a  sort  of  fortification  on  a  bill,  are  nearly  perfect,  though 
1379  years  before  Christ.  They  are  nearly  25  feet  in  thickness.  At  Sparta,  Arj,, 
Coriath  there  are  few  distinct  ruins.  Near  the  latter  is  an  amphitheatre,  cut  in  the  rocky 
Sparta  are  the  remains  of  a  large  theatre,  which  has  some  marks  of  Roman  architecture 
pairs.  But  the  ruins  of  Sparta  are  hardly  to  be  traced.  At  Corinth  are  7  columns,  su|^ 
their  architraves,  of  the  Doric  order.  They  are  of  stone.  They  are  heavy  and  inel^ai 
of  great  antiquity.     {See  cut  on  page  699.) 

-  The  islands  have  many  ruins.  At  Caularia  are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  N( 
where  Demosthenes  expired,  and  his  monument  remained  in  the  precincts  of  the  t 
the  second  century.'  At  £gioa  is  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhelleneus,  one  of  the 
cient  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  £gina,  in  a  very  remote  age? 
tributed  it  to  ^acus.  There  are  23  Doric  columns  standing  on  a  mountain,  and  rising  auN 
trees.  In  several  other  islands  are  theatres,  in  good  preservation,  and  dilapidated  tempi 
Continental  Greece,  however,  has  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  remains.  Delphi  has  ml 
inoulderiag  ruins,  but  none  in  such  preservation  as  to  show  how  ancient  art  delighted  to  addl 
that  seat  of  the  muses.  The  Castsuian  spring,  issuing  from  a  rock  is  received  into  alai 
square  basin,  with  steps  to  it  cut  in  the  rock.  There  are  niches  cut  also  ui  the  face  and  ail 
of  the  precipice.  The  present  Delphians  season  their  casks  in  the  fountain,  by  which|  says 
traveler,  they  seem  to  preserve  the  ancient  connexion  between  Bacchus  and  Apolk).  TiMi 
is  no  vestige  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  nor  can  its  site  be  identified.  The  theatre  has  ($si 
peared,  but  there  are  some  traces  of  the  stadium  and  gymnasium.  The  prophetic  cavdn 
sought  for  in  vain.     The  brazen  pillar,  that  supported  the  tripod,  is  at  Constantinople. 

Athens,  however,  is  the  only  place  in  Greece  in  which  the  traveler  may,  on  a  distant  W 
suppose,  that  he  is  not  in  a  country  of  ruins.     The  distant  view  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  la 

1>les,  is,  in  general  effect,  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pericles  ;  but  with  the  distance  the  i 
usion  vanishes.     The  vicinity  is  seen  strewed  with  ruins,  among  which  are  standing  colnoi 
and  in  the  town,  ancient  marbles  are  found  in  the  pavements  and  walls  of  houses.  The  firsts 
it  of  a  stranger  is  to  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  as  at  Rome  it  is  to  the  Forum.    The  ttq)  of! 
hill  is  surrounded  by  walls.     The  space  is  about  800  feet  long  and  400  broad  ;  a  noble  ^p 
nade  for  the  magnificent  strycture  that  crowns  it.    The  color  of  these  monuments  is  of  a  goM 
tint,  like  autumnal  foliage.     The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  great  fountain  df  n 
whose  form  and. proportions  are  so  often  copied  in  Europe  and  America,  is  on  the  most  eleil 
ed  ground.     It  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  with  a  vestibule  and  portico.    The  columns  oftbi 
rest  immediately  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  of  which  there  are  three.  They  are  without  bsA 
fluted,  of  the  Doric  order,  42  feet  in  height  and  at  the  bottom  17j  in  diameter.     The  wh« 
structure  was  218  feet  in  length  and  98 1  in  breadth.     The  portico  or  pronaos  occupies  ab^ 
one  third  of  the  length  of  the  edifice.     The  frieze  of  the  vestibule  was  decorated  with  tri|Ii|a| 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  between  these  were  metopes,  or  tablets  of  marble,  sculptured  by  ?» 
dias  or  his  pupik,  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths.     The  top  of  the  wall  of  toe 
temple  was  decorated  with  other  long  basso  relievos.     Lord  Elgin,  the  ]Britisb  envoy  at  Con' 
staniinople,  caused  the  best  of  the  sculptures  to  be  taken  down  and  removed.    Within  toe 
walls  are  also  included  the  relics  of  the  Propytea,  and  the  rojps  of  the  Temple  of  Victoiy. 
Behind  the  former,  towards  die  city,  is  the  Pandroscum,  and  the  double  Temple  of  NeptoM 
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*^flf  jty  ciudel^  bul  the  ruins  only  are  to  be  seen  on  the  rock  ;  a  little  valley  separates  this 
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km  Hid  that  of  the  Pnyx  from  the  bill  of  die  citadel.  The  Pnyn  is  fill  e^latoade,  where  H 
AtheDians  first  held  their  assemblies  ;  a  rostrum,  with  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  is  cut  is  i 
rock  ;  and  here  Pericles,  Demosthenes,  and  Socrates  harangued  the  Athenians.  The  i 
of  the  museum  is  crowned  with  the  tomb  of  Philopappus,  an  obscure  person  of  the  age  j 
Trajan.  I 

The  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sunium,  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  materials  are  of  I 
whitest  marble  ;  it  is  one  of  die  most  finished  specimens  of  attic  architecture.  Fifteen  colmMj 
are  yet  standing  ;  and  though  the  marble  nearest  the  sea  is  some\vhs{(  decomposed,  yet  such) 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  the  pencil  marks  made  by  travelers  on  the  columns  years  ipi 
are  as  distinct  as  when  first  written.  The  Temple  of  the  Winds  is  an  octagonal  edifice,  of « 
imposing  character,  with  figures  sculptured  in  relief  upon  the  sides. .  The  monuments  that  ij 
called  Hadrian's  Pillars,  are,  from  their  situation  and  magnitude,  to  be  seen  from  ahnostevei; 
quarter.  They  are  sixteen  columns  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  of  exquisil 
workmanship  ;  each  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  six  feet  high.  These  are  sometime 
described  as  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus. 

30.  History.     Greece  is  the  most  celebrated  country  of  all  antiquity,  and  the  land  fa4 

^ which  the  arts  of  civilization  we^ 

^^^^-  ■■.;;^^^-"'^- — -^^^sssrs^S^^mSsam- .    diffused  over  Europe.     In  its  ei* 

liest  ages  it  comprised  many  sd 
political   divisions,    independent  % 
each  other,  but  uniung  to  avert  al 
common  danger,  or  accomplish  i 
purpose  of  general  interest,  as  evil 
ed  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  st^ 
gles  against  the  invading  Persia 
At  a  later  period  Alexander  care 
Grecian  arms  to  the  Indus  and! 
language  became  prevalent  in  &ji 
and  Egypt  by  means  of  his  conqM| 
The  whole  country  was  conqueijl 
by  the  Romans  and  formed  a  porti^ 
of  their  great  empire      It  coutioW 
under  the   dominion  of  the 
emperors  till  the  establishment 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  wl 
became  a  province  of  Turkey  ;  and  for  four  centuries  lay  under  the  grinding  oppression  j 
Mahometan  conquerors.  < 

In  1821  the  Greeks  rose  ia  insurrection  and  declared  their  independence.  A  long  andj 

conflict  ensued,  in  which  they  received  j 
aid  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
United  States,  ahhpiigh  no  governmen 
ed  them  any  open  encouragement.  Aftj 
country  hod  been  thoroughly  devastate 
abundant  scenes  of  bloodshed,  rapine, 
elation  had  evinced  the  determination 
Greeks  not  to  submit,  the  governments  of| 
sia,  France,  and  England  thought  fit  to  I 
fere  from  motives  of  humanity.  The  nego5 
tions  for  this  purpose  w^ould,  perhaps,  bfl 
resulted  in  nothing,  but  for  a  fortunate  bluDd( 
of  the  British  admiral,  who,  not  understandil 
the  niceties  of  the  matter  upon  his  bands,  • 
tacked  the  Turks  at  Navarino,  and  annihilate 
their  marine  at  a  single  blow.     This  event  e 

^^..^^^v.  ^ t. The  Turks  were  unable  to  make  head  aeainst  the 

revolted  subjects  from  this  moment,  and  the  allied  governments  finding  themselves  fairly  cob 
mitted  in  the  business,  persisted  till  the  Sultan  was  brought  to  terms.  By  the  protoco  c 
March,  1829,  Greece  was  left  to  its  own  government,  with  a  tribute  of  a  million  and  a  half*: 
piasters  tc  be  paid  annually  to  the  Porte. 


Young  Alexander. 


StruggU  between  a  Turk  and  a  Greek, 

tablished  the  independence  of  the  Greeks 
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CHAPTE^R  XXI,  EUROPEAN  TURKEY 


Mahometan  Jdosfue. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Bcmhdaries  and  Extent.  European  Turkey  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
fones ;  E.  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago ;  S.  by  Inde^ 
fern  Greece  ;  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic.  The  continental  part  extends  from  39^  to  48°  N. 
ide,  and  from  16°  to  30°  E.  longitude.  It  comprises  210,000  square  miles. 
r'MffWUains.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  form  a  part  of  the  northwestern  frontier  ;  but 
fitst  great  mountain  barrier  of  Turkey,  on  the  north,  is  the  chain  called  the  Balkan^  or 
Nieft  Dag^  anciently  called  Mount  Hsemus.  It  extends  from  the  western  limit  of  Turkey 
^BfaRsk  Sea,  and  its  numerous  branches  intersect  the  whole  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
inbe.  The  loftiest  point  is  Moimt  Orbelus,  9,660  feet  in  height.  The  defiles  of  these 
iMdbs  are  nearly  impassable  during  winter.  The  summits  generally  consist  of  masses  of 
ti  gfanite,  but  in  some  parts  they  are  covered  with  thick  forests.    The  Hellenic  Mountains 

constitute  a  range  extending  from  the 
Balkan,  southerly  and  southeasterly,  into 
Greece,  and  terminating  at  the  premoni- 
tory of  Sunium,  in  Attica.  This  range 
divides  the  northern  part  of  ancient 
Greece  into  two  portions  of  nearly  equal 
breadth.  Pindus,  Cilhaeron,  and  Par- 
nassus were  the  ancient  names  applied 
to  different  branches  of  this  range.  The 
celebrated  Mount  Olympus^  which  the 
ancients  considered  the  loftiest  summit 
m  the  world,  is  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and  is  between 
'6,000  and  7,000  feet  high.  Its  base 
and  sides  are  covered  with  thick  woods 
of  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  and  plane  trees, 
and  the  higher  parts  with  pines.  There 
were  many  other  mountains  called  Olym- 
1  m  different  parts  of  Greece.  Further  east,  a  second  branch  leaves  the  main  chain  of  the 
I™)  tad  traverses  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia,  terminating  on  the  Archipelago  and  Sea  of  Mar- 
*>)  io  numerous  spurs.  It  is  called  Mount  Rodope^  or  Despoto  Dag^  and  reaches  an  ele va- 
il of  about  6,500  feet.  Mount  Athos  is  an  insulated  hill,  on  a  promontory  of  the  Archipelago, 
tithas  principaUy  attracted  notice  for  its  conical  shape,  and  for  the  numerous  churches  and 
|2*tteries,  that  adorn  the  picturesque  declivities  near  its  sununit. 

o.  Vwn.  l*he  basin  ol  the  Danube  includes  more  tlian  a  third  pan  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
,^^^es  Doroerous  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Pruth  and  the  Seretk.  The  Marit* 
^  vfcich  was  the  Hebrut  of  ancient  geo^aphers,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Hsmus^  and  enters 
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the  Archipelago,  after  a  course  of  nearly  250  miles.  The  Jilbanian  Drino  discbargea  ttis 
the  basin  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the  southern  branch  of  that  river,  or  the  Black  Drino^  m 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Ochrida.  The  Axiw^  or  Vardar  of  the  moderns,  flows  through  t 
of  about  200  miles,  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  Achelo%ja^  now  the  •Sapropoiamos^  ivm\ 
mountains  of  Pindus,  and,  flowing  towards  the  south,  enters  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Pefim 
its  source  near  that  of  the  Achelous,  and,  traversing  the' plain  of  Thessaly,  pursues  its  coi 
the  Archipelago.  Before  entering  the  sea,  it  passes  the  gorge  or  defile  of  Tempe^  wh«i 
precipitous  mountain  clifls  of  Ossa  and  Olympus  approach  each  other  so  close,  that  the, 
vening  space  does  not  exceed  200  and  sometimes  100  feet.  The  length  of  the  vale  isal 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  2^. 

4.  Lakes.  Turkey  contains  several  lakes,  but  those  in  the  southern  part  are  rather  dii 
sical  fame  than  of  geographical  importance.  Tn  the  northern  regions,  they  are  either  tooj 
or  too  imperfectly  known  to  demand  description.  Several  occur  near  the  mouth  of  the  IHl 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  that  river,  but  they  are  destitute  of  picturesque  beauty. 

5.  Ishnds.  In  the  Archipelago  are  the  small  islands  of  Thassos^  Samothract^  Imbr^ 
a  few  others,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  European  Turkey.  None  of  them  | 
any  political  importance.  .1 

6.  Seas  and  Gulfs,  The  .Mgean  Sea,  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  is  remarkable  for  the 
merous  peninsulas  which  project  into  its  waters  from  the  neighboring  continent,  and  form  i 
bays  and  gulfs,  and  for  the  mnumerable  isles  which  are  scattered  throughout  its  whole  eH 
and  which  impede  the  navigation.  The  Hellespont,  or  Strait  of  the* Dardanelles,  conned 
^^ean  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  the  mouth  of  the  strait  is  5^  miles  wide,  and  is  de 
ed  by  castles,  built  in  1659.  The  Sea  of  Marmora,  so  called  from  its  blue  marble,  isi 
140  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  50  broad.  The  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  Straits  of  \ 
stantinople,  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  Ionian  and  the  Mriatic  seas,  wash  di^reot 
of  the  coast.     The  Gulf  of  Salonica  makes  a  deep  opening  into  ancient  Macedonia* 

7.  Climate  and  Soil.     The  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  almost  every  otlier  En 

E'on,  being  uniformly  salubrious  and  delightful.  The  infectious  diseases  which  pn9j 
rger  cities,  are  rather  attributable  to  the  negligence  and  habits  of  the  Turks,  than 
healthiness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding  af 
table  productions  of  the  south  in  rich  and  varied  profusion.  Many  of  the  valleys  are 
of  fine  alluvial  earth,  the  depo^ite  of  successive  ages. 

8.  Vegetable  Productions.     Besides  herbs  and  plants  of  almost  every  kind,  this 
duces,  in  great  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  alrooi 
and  other  fruits.     In  addition  to  these,  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  parts  of  ' 
produced  here.     Lofty  forests  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.  grow  on  the  side  of  the  mount 
summits  are  crowned  with  larches,  firs,  and  yews. 

9.  Animals.  The  horses  of  Turkey  have  long  been  esteemed  for  their  size,  f^ 
spirit,  but  the  camel  is  the  most  common  beast  of  burden.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  nuiu 
many  districts,  and  the  sheep  of  Wallachia  are  noted  for  their  fine  form  and  beautiful 
horns.  Jackals  are  found  in  some  of  the  deserted  tracts  near  the  Bosphorus.  Thefore^ 
well  stocked  with  deer,  wild  boars,  chamois,  and  hares  ;  there  are  besides  a  great  nianyll 
wolves,  foxes,  and  martens,  of  which  the  skins  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 

10.  Minerals.  Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found  in  several  parts,  but  are  negl 
through  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  people.  In  Macedonia  were  anciently  gold  JJ 
which  annually  produced  to  Philip  nearly  1 3,000,000  dollars.  Alum  and  sulphur,  pew 
pure,  are  met  with  ;  and  quarries  of  beautiful  marble  are  abundant. 

1 1 .  Face  of  the  Country.     Many  districts  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  or  extensiTft 
ests,  but  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  mountainous.     Long  ranges  intersect  it  m' 
ous  directions,  and  their  lateral  branches^  with  several  detached  hills  and  groups,  exteDO, 
many  of  the  other  districts.     The  northern  provinces  are  the  most  level,  and  the  souther* 
most  hilly  and  diversified. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions.     The  country  is  often  described  by  geographers  under  the  diWsions  ^? 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Romelia,  Macedonia,  and  Livadia.     But  by  the  Turks,  it  is  divided  m 
eyalets  or  principalities,  which  are  subdivided  into  sangiacs  or  baoners.    Theeyaletsare,  I* 
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^€omraising  Bulgaria ;  3.  Romelia  or  Rumeli,  comprising  Romelia,  Macedonia,  and  Al« 
[  3.  oosnia  ;  and  4.  Dshazair,  composed  chieflj  of  the  islands  and  Asiatic  possessions. 
I  these  divisions,  are  the  3  tributary  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia, 
^we  nitlier  appendages  to  the  empire  than  integral  parts  of  it.  Servia  has  now  a  heredi- 
liiiee,  with  its  own  laws,  and  an  independent  administration,  but  pays  an  annual  tribute, 
Kabli^d  to  receive  a  Turkish  garrison  in  certain  posts.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  gov- 
by  fadspodars  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  pa^  an  annual  tribute,  but  no  Turkish  troops 
bwed  to  enter  their  limits.  The  population  of  these  principalities  is  3,700,000. 
pTWfif.  CamtanHnople,  the  metropolis  of  this  extensive  empire,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
ca  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the  Sea  oi  tiarmora,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  By- 
Constanunej  sensible  pf  the  immense  advantages  of  its  position,  fixed  his  residence 
330,  in  preference  to  Rome.  The  7  hills  on  which  it  is  built,  ascend  as  they  recede 
shore,  and  a  beautiful  green  hill  forms  the  back-ground.  An  arm  of  the  Bosphorus 
ao  exceMent  harbor,  with  an  open  navigation  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the 
lean  on  the  souiii.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  about  12  miles.  A  wall  from 
high,  flanked  with  towers,  aod  having  6  gates,  runs  along  the  side  next  the  sea, 
ancient  wall  incloses  the  land  side.     The  external  appearance  of  Constantinople  is 

magnificent.  JPalaces,  mosques,  seraglios, 
baths,  bazars,  domes,  turrets,  and  spures, 
tower  one  above  another.  But  the  magic  of 
the  prospect  disappears  on  entering  the  city. 
Here  is  seen  nothing  but  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty  streets,  and  houses  of  wood,  of  brick, 
and  of  mud,  covered  with  cement.  The  num- 
ber of  mosques  has  been  stated  at  more  than 
340,  most  of  which  are  built  of  marble,  and 
covered  with  lead.  The  grand  mosque  of  St.. 
Sophia  is  the  most  renowned  of  the  public 
buildings ;  it  was  formerly  a  Greek  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wisdom,  or  Sancta 
Sophia,  and  was  built  by  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian. Its  length  is  270  feet,  and  its  breadth 
240.  The  cupola,  which  is  lined  with  mosaic 
work,  rests  on  pillars  of  marble.  Many  of  the 
other  mosques  of  more  recent  erection,  though 
of  less  magnitude,  are  handsome,  and  display 
considerable  taste. 

The  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  is  one  of  the 

peculiarities   of  Constantinople.     It  includes 

the  harem,  or  apartment  of  the  women,  the 

I  isbablted  by  the  Sultan  and  his  court,  and  the  public  offices,  which  are  separated  from 

' »  vast  wall,  and  entered  by  several  gates,  two  of  which  are  of  magnificent  architec 

,  piresenis  a  confused  assemblage  of  objects,  houses,  domes,  trees,  and  pavilions.    Con- 

itli  many  of  the  mosques  are  madrassesor  schools  for  the  higher  branches  of  education  ; 

tor  bospiials  for  the  sick  ;  places  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food  for  the 

^courts,  with  fountains  for  ablution,  &c.     There  are  also  numerous  monasteries  for  the 

s,  sopbis,  and  oilier  monastic  orders  of  Mahometans.     The  public  places  are  called^ 

ir  plains ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Atmeidan,  or  ancient  hippodrome,  in 

young  Turks  perform  equestrian  exercises.     The  baths,  of  which  there  are  above 

be  khans  or  warehouses  of  the  merchants  ;  the  caravanseries,  in  which  are  lodged  the 

3oging  to  the  caravans,  &c.,  are  also  worthy  of  note.    The  principal  suburbs  are  the 

I,  or  cannon-foundery,  containing  the  arsenal ;  Galata,  the  residence  of  the  Christian 

and  Pera,  which  contained  the  houses  of  the  European  diplomatic  agents,  until  its 

by  fire,  in   1S31,     The  Fanar  is  a  quarter  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  old  and 

^teek  families,  hence  called  Fanariots.    Population  of  the  city,  about  900,000.    Scu- 

Asiatic  side    lias  00,000.     The  strait  or  Bosphorus  is  thronged  with  light  caiks  or 

I  is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  shores,  covered  with  smiling  villagesi 
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pahces,  Liosks,  and  groves ;  among  the  villages,  BuynJbdere,  in  which  the  European 
dors  pass  the  summer,  and  J^lgradey  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Jldtnanophy  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  suhans,  and  is  considered  the  i 
tal  of  the  empire,  is  situated  upon  a  small  stream,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Marits^i 
mosque  of  Selim,  the  immense  dome  of  which  is  supported  hj  pillars  of  porphyry ; 
with  its  gallery  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  sultans,  a  i 
edifice,  are  its  principal  buildings.     It  has  a  flourishing  trade  and  extensive  manufacti 
140,000  inhabitants. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Rumelia  are  Philippopoli^i  with  40^000  inhabitants, ' 
on  a  brisk  trade  and  manufactures  of  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton ;  Gallipoli^  a  large  coa 
city,  upon  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  40,000  inhabitants  ;  and  SeUinnxay  near  t 
kan,  noted  for  its  fairs,  its  rose-water,  and  its  manufacture  of  arms,  with  20,000  ioli 
The  fortresses  of  Sestos  and  Mydos^  the  latter  in  Asia,  upon  the  Hellespont,  have 
celebrity  in  poetry. 

Salonica,  in  the  southern  part  of  Macedonia,  upon  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  the  ( 
city  of  European  Turkey  in  commercii^  importance.  It  also  has  extensive  manufacf' 
cotton,  silks,  carpets,  morocco,  &c.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  mosques,  whose  doi 
minarets  give  it  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  Jews  and  Greeks  are  numerottj 
Population,  70,000.  To  the  southeast  of  Salonica  is  Mount  nAthos,  called  by  the  ] 
Oreeks  the  Holy  Mount,  celebrated  for  its  22  convents,  its  500  chapels  and  grottoes, ' 
by  above  4,000  monks  ;  they  export  wax,  images  of  saints,  &c.  Seres,  with  30,000 ) 
tants,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  spot,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cotton  trade. 

Larissay  with  30,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  im{y)rtant  town  of  Livadia.  Its  n 
of  cotton,  silk,  morocco,  and  tobacco,  and  its  extensive  dye-works,  contribute  to 
commerce  flourishing.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  Meteora,  or  heights,  a  series  of  I 
teries  hewn  out  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  to  which  the  only  access  is  by  means  of  basketoi 
up  by  ropes.     Sophia,  a  large  but  meanly  built  city,  has  46,000  inhabitants. 

Shumla,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  has  important  manufactures  of  i 
leather,  silk,  and  iron.  Silistria,  upon  the  Danube,  with  20,000  inhabitants  ;  Riistshuk^^ 
an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  ;  Varna,  upon  the  Black  sea,  remai  ^ 
its  fortifications  and  fide  harbor,  with  16,000  inhabitants  ;  Widin,  also  a  strong  fort« 
conunercial  town,  with  25,000  inhabitants  ;  Mcopoli,  10,000,  and  Sistova,  with  21,^ 
tlie  chief  places  in  Bulgaria* 

Yanina,  capital  of  Albania,  previous  to  the  recent  wars  in  that  district,  had  a  popn 
40,000  souls.     But  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha  in  1822,  involved  this  city  in  ruin.    & 
ital  of  a  ru^ed  region  of  Albania,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  heroic  resistance  of  its] 
itants,  the  Suliots,  to  the  attacks  of  Ali.     Arta,  9,000  inhabitants,  upon  the  gulf  of  f 
name,  and  Prevesa,  8,000,  upon  the  same  gulf,  are  important  commercial  towns, 
upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ship-building,  and  tbe  manufacturing  of  arms,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods.     It  is  str 
tified,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  on  tlie  western  frontier. 

Cettina  is  remarkable  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Mod 
warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  have  maintained  their  independence  of  the  Turks* 
Seraiy  in  Bosnia,  is  a  large  citv  with  strong  military  works,  numerous  mosques  and  f 
an  imperial  palace.     Its  manufactures  of  arms,  hardware,  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
er,  are  important,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  transit  trade.     Population,  70,000. 

Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  a  large  and  dirty  town,  situated  in  a  marshyj 
a  confluent  of  the  Danube.     The  streets,  like  those  of  Jassy,  are  not  paved,  but  con 
planks.     It  contains  60  churches,  several  convents,  &c.,  and  has  a  population  offl 
Tergovist,  formerly  a  large  city  and  the  residence  of  the  hospodar,  is  now  on  the  dechr 
has  but  5,000  inhabitants.     Brailow,  on  the  Danube,  formerly  remarkable  for  its  fortifir 
which  have  been  demolished,  and  Crajova,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with  8,000 
ants,  are  the  other  towns  of  Wallachia. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Servia  was  Semendria,  now  a  small  town  with  about  12,000  i 
ants,  situated  on  the  Danube.  Belgrade,  the  principal  city  of  Servia,  is  one  of  the  s* 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  is  held  by  a  Turkish  garrison.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
leather,  carpets,  and  arms,  and  considerable  trade.     Population,  30,000.  .  t  ^ ; 

Jassy,  an  irregularly  and  meanly  built  town,  with  27,000  inhabitaBtt,  » i3»  ctfim  <h  i 
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..It  waa  almost  destroyed  by  the  Jaoissaries  in  1821  >  and  it  sufifered  much  agiin  frotsBk  ihi. 
aiions  of  1827.     Its  trade  is  activQ,  but  is  carried  on  cbie%  by  Greeks  and  Armini^ 
Ltfid  the  meobanic  arts  are  chiefly  exercised  by  Germans. 

.  ^^SgricuUure,    Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  little  known  and  less 

ed.     Id  the  northern  provinces  the  pasture  is  luxuriant,  and  wheat  might  be  raised  ip  al- 

,  any  quantity.     In  the  southern  parts  rice  is  common.     Barley  and  a  kind  of  grain  callied 

~  are  likewise  cultivated.     Excellent  grapes  are  produced,  with  abundance  o?  dates  and 

Commerce.    No  country  possesses  greater  commercial  advantages  than  European  Tur- 

r.^  but  they  are  neglected  through  tiie  despotism  of  the  government  and  the  inactivity  of  the 

The  internal  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  die  hands  of  Greeks  and  foreigners.     The 

exports  are  carpets,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  tobacco,  currants,  raisins,  wine,  bides,  wax, 

The  imports  are  chiefly  cloths,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  glass,  hardware,  jewelry,  paper, 

fskves  from  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus. 

JUanufactures,     Few  articles  are  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  con- 

^oa,  and  scarcely  any  for  exportadon,  except  carpets.    Silks  are  manufactured  in  several 

but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
r  inhabitants.     The  Turks  themselves  do  not  form  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  the 
*  e.     The  great  mass  of  inhabitants   are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Al- 
s^Gvpsies,  &c.     The  Turks  are  perhaps,  with  regard  to  form  and  feature,  the  finest  race 
1  m  Europe.     Their  life  is  one  of  ease  ;  their  dress  is  loose  and  flowing,  and  without 
atures  so  common  in  the  west  of  Europe  ;  their  ablutions  are  frequent,  and  their  women 
-  ages  been  selected  for  beauty  from  the  Greeks,  Circassians,  and  Georgians  ;  with  all 
circumstances  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Turks  were  not  a  handsome  race.     The  Turks 
"  formed  and  have  high  foreheads,  dark  eyes,  and  finely  cut  features.     Their  complex- 
dark  ;  nearly  a  copper  color.     They  have  much  gravity  of  demeanor,  and  are  seldom 
I  to  move  quickly,  except  on  horseback.  • 

distinctions  of  rank  are  those  of  office.     There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  except  the 

\  or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  through  his  daughter  Fatimah.     They  are  scattered  over 

^»,  and  have  such  a  character  for  simplicity.,  that  the  Turks  say  of  a  simpleton,  '^  he  is 

lars."    This  deterioration  of  intellect  in  the  Emirs  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  intermar- 

[ifafy  in  their  own'lineage.     They  wear  Mahomet^s  color,  green,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 

to  wear,  and  Christians  are  never  sufliered  to  assume  it.     The  daughter  of  a  foreign 

!  was  shot  by  a  Mussulman,  while  she  was  inadvertently  riding  in  a  green  dress,  and  the 

was  not  diought  to  be  a  fanatic.     A  blow  to  an  Emir  is  punished  by  cutting  off  the 

1^  Driest.     The  dress  of  the  Turks  is  not  liable  to  sudden  change  ;  it  is  hardly  liable  to  in- 
novation.     It  is,   however,   considerably  diflerent 
from  the  prints  in  books  of  travels  in  Turkey  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.     On  the  head  is  a  turban,  or  a  cap 
surrounded  by  many  folds  of  cloth.     The  form  and 
size  are  various,  and  denote  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  Turks  abominate  hats,  and  the  populace  nail 
them  to  the  doors  of  those  whom  they  stigmatize  as 
traitors.     The  Turks  never  uncover  their  heads,  and 
the  ambassadors  wear  their  hats  before  the  Sultan. 
The  head  is  shaven  close,  except  a  single  long  tuft 
left  on  the  crown,  by  which  the  devout  Moslemin 
supposes  he  will  be  lifted  into  paradise.     The  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Greeks  are  distinguished  by  the 
colors  of  their  hats  and  slippers,  and  it  is  not  per- 
mitted them  to  wear  any  but  the  stated  color. 
Turkish  dress  is  loose  and  flowing ;  the  outward  garment  is  a  long  and  loose  robe.  Ud* 
is  a  wide  vest  bound  with  a  sash  ;  loose  drawers,  and  a  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  with- 
ids.     On  the  feet  are  worn  slippers,  which  on  entering  a  house  are  left  at  the  door. 
ii  Ae  usual  dress,  though  many  classes  have  a  difl^erent  one.     An  office  is  often  denoted 
Aress.     There  are  sumptuary  laws  regulatbg  dress  ;  which  is,  however,  still  very  rich 
on  the  peat  religious  festivals.   The  present  Sultan  has  reduced  the  dress  somewhat 
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Cbwards  the  European  st^ndaid.     The  Emirs,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  dress  in  ^ 
The  dress  of  the  females  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  men  ;  though  when  the 
is  covered,  a  stiff  cap  is  worn  instead  of  a  turban;     When  abroad  the  women  are  so  cl 
veiled,  that  their  nearest  friends  cannot  recognise'  them ;  and  the  veil  perhaps  encourages 
trigue  as  much  as  it  defends  modesty.     The  hair  is  worn  long  ;  it  is  plaited  in  embroi( 
gauze  about  the  head,  and  then  falls  in  tresses  to  the  waist.     It  is  fastened  there  with 
little  knobs  of  gold.    The  females  are  always  in  full  dress,  and  their  hair  loaded  with  ouia_ 
and  sparkling  with  diamonds^     The  eyelids  are  tinged  with  a  dark  substance,  which  a^ds 
the  effect  of  the  long  eyelashes  by  relieving  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye. 

8.  Languages.     The  Turkish  is  a  dialect  of  the  language  9f  mdst  of  the  Nomade  tA 
Its  rules  are  simple,  and  it  has  flexibility  and  harmony.     It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  clnpci 
There  are  about  30,000  works  in  this  language,  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  Koran 
this,  there  are  the  Italian,  Greek,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  other  languages,  extensr 
in  Turkey.     The  Italian,  however,*  is  the  language  of  commerce,  though  so  much  mitj 
foreign  words,  that  it  is  rather  the  lingua  franca.  In  Wallachia,  once  a  Roman  provii 
has  been  so  little  communication  with  foreigners,  that  the  language  remains  perhaps  as  h 
the  Latin  as  it  was  under  the  Romans.  It  was  probably  never,  in  its  most  refined  state,  tli0 
guage  of  the  Augu^an  age  at  Rome.* 

9.  Manner  of  Building.     The  Turkish  cities  have  all  a  splendid  appearance,  when 
a  distance,  but  the  delusion  vanishes  when  they  are  entered.     There  are  many  tower^Mdod 
and  minarets,  and  these  seen  over  the  line  of  walls  always  make  an  imposing  show.  Bw  the 
dividual  houses  have  neither  elegance  nor  comfort ;  and  many  of  them  are  slighdy  ' 
perishable  materials.     The  more  substantial  kind  have  verandas  and  courts,  and  on  the 
roofs  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  certam  seasons.     A  fire  rages  in  a  Turkish  city.     The  geoc 
apathy  of  the  people,  the  want  of  concert  or  organization,  and  their  creed  of  predestioatk 
are*  so  many  allies  to- the  flame,  which  is  seldom  checked  at  Constantinople  till  it  lacks  fuel 
reaching  an  9pen  place,  or  till  a  space  is  cleared  by  the  removal  of  houses.     This  is  not 
cult,  as  the  buildings  are  smaU.     The  houses  have  little  exterior  ornament,  for  in  Ti 
not  safe  to  make  a  display  of  wealth.     The  interior  is  finished  with  much  finery  but  lii 
The  rooms  have  carpets,  and  there  is  a  divan,  or  raised  step,  or  platform,  running  roi 
which  is  covered  with  cushions,  that  make  the  only  seats  of  the  Turks,  on  which  they 
legged  like  tailors.     Sometimes  several  cushions  are  piled  together  and  form  a  sort 
couch.     There  are  no  tables,  but  trays  are  used,  which  are  placed  upon  the  floor.    Thm 
no  fire-places,  and  though  it  is  not  rare,  that  persons  are  killed  by  the  vapor  of  charcoA 
rooms  are  warmed  by  notliing  else.  !■. - 

Architecture  is  an  art  founded  on  necessity,  and  where  this  is  neglected,  the  omamenul 
can  have  no  encouragenient.  Yet  perhaps  any  other  people  than  the  Turks  would  in  Ipl 
have  produced  some  monuments  of  good  architecture.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  have  nioi| 
merous  and  imposing  remains  of  ancient  art,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  Turic  ti 
thetii  with  his  usual  apathy  ;  and  so  much  above  his  estimation  of  human  means  do  they  se 
that  he  refers  their  erection  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  summoned  by  Solomon  ;  yet  he  feels 
admiration  and  attempts  no  imitation. 

10.  Food  and  Drink,  The  Turks  are  temperate  in  their  food,  of  which  rice  foniw' 
principal  share.  Sometimes  it  is  boiled  with  mutton,  or  fowl,  when  it  is  called  pilnw. 
fowl  is  boiled  so  much,  that  the  master  of  the  house  easily  separates  the  joints  with  his  fing( 
which  is  his  mode  of  carving.  Curds,  cheese,  youart,  and  other  preparations  of  milk- 
common,  but  there  is  no  butter.  Many  courses  are  often  brought  in  at  meals,  one  after  | 
other.  Each  person  has  2  spoons  and  a  flat  cake  of  bread,  and  all  help  themselves  from 
common  dish.  This  has  ever  been  the  eastern  custom,  and  the  Saviour  indicated  bis 
trayer  as  the  one  that  dipped  his  hand  with  him  in  the  dish.  Coffee  is  universal  throughout 
East,  in  an  Arab  tent  as  well  as  the  castle  of  a  Pashaw.  It  is  a  strong,  turbid  decocd 
drank  without  sugar  or  milk.  It  is  handed  to  every  visiter  whom  the  host  would  treat  with^ 
mon  civility.  Among  the  Arabs  and  other  tribes,  that  adopt  their  customs,  it  is  the  bif?' 
pledge  of  confidence  to  eat  together.    It  is  seldom  violated,  either  for  interest  or  revenge; 

*  Dr.  Walsh y  on  arriving  at  an  inn,  shrank  from  a  was  answered,  sun  muUi  innumerabiU.   ^'"^J'^'Vi 

person,  who  approached  him  with  a  tamor,  thinking  it  to  uzar^  was  the  reply  of  the  host  when  asked  if  t J^ 

be  the  plague';  when  the  agent  of  the  post  said  to  the  was  his  sister ;  ago  tUfi  gratias  Domnee,  vrn  ^ ^Ta 

man,  gepone,  he  stood  aside;  to  Walsh  he  said,  Tumor  rum  of  returning  acknowledgments,  and  valeU  was  w  «*■ 

tsH  peaUf  <2omfie«,  etti  gunsha.  On  inquiring  if  there  were  of  adieo. 
many  dwarft,  as  several  were  in   sight,   the   trayeler  . 
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strongest  motives  of  a  bubarian.  Tnm^ 
ers,  who  put  themselves  under  an  Arab 
guide,  first  partake  of  food  with  him,  be- 
fore they  trust  him  in  the  desert. 

Wine,  which  was  interdicted  by  Ma« 
hornet,  is  now  freely  drank,  except  by  the 
most  fanatic  and  austere,  and  its  use  is  be^ 
coming  more  general  still.  Aft^  dinner, 
ladies  often  take  several  small  glasses  of 
rosoglio,  a  distilled  cordial.  The  pipe, 
however,  affords  the  chief  pleasure,  or  rath- 
er employment,  to  a  Turk.  The  use  of  it  is 
universal  and  almost  uninterrupted.  On 
horseback,  riding,  sitting,  walking,  reclin- 
mg,  or  laboring  at  his  art,  it  is  a  constant 
companion.  It  is  one  of  the  few  thingfT 
on  which  the  Turks  display  much  splen- 
dor or  taste.  It  is  Always  sumptuous, 
with  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  tube 
is  6  or  7  feet  in  length,  and  the  bowl  is 
richly  ornamented.  The  bowl  is  some- 
times supported  on  wheels,  that,  in  moving 
it,  the  indolence  of  the  smoker  may  noi 
be  violated. 

In  a  life  as  void  of  incident  as  that  of  a 
Turk,  some  there  are  who  seek  the  bx^ 
citement  of  opium.  Ther^  are  cofibe- 
houses  for  these  Theriakis,  or  opiums-eat- 
ers, where  they  may  be  seen  sitting  on 
benches  before  the  door,  absorbed  in  dieir 
celestial  visions.  The  composition  used 
at  Constantinople  to  produce  the  excite- 
ment, is  made  of  the  pistils  of  the  hemp 
blossom,  honey,  powdered  cloves,  nutmeg, 
and  saffron.  The  dose  varies  from  3  grains 
to  a  drachm,  and  the  effect  lasts  4  or  5 
hours.  The  gestures  of  men  under  the 
operation  of  the  drug  are  frightful,  and 
their  eyes  have  an  unnatural  wfldness  and 
brilliancy.  The  Theriakis  seldom  live  be* 
yond  30,  if  they  begin  to  use  the  drug 
young,  and  their  moral  and  physical  de- 
bility is  deplorable.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, very  numerous. 

11.  Diseases.  Fevers  are  common  in 
seller  p^rt  of  Turkey,  and  in  Wallachin,  goitres  and  other  alpine  diseases.  Leprosy  is 
fodnd,  and  opthalmia  is  frequent.  It  is  the  plague,  however,  that  is  the  bane  of  the  cities* 
terrible  destroyer  has  gonerdly  baffled  all  liuman  skill,  both  in  its  natural  climates,  and  in 
!  to  wbich  it  has  been  imported.  It  is  contagious,  and  it  has  been  supposed  also  to  be 
iioos.  The  Turkish  mode  of  life  seems  devised,  especiaUy  to  perpetuate  the  plague,  the 
enee  of  which  is  much  aggravated  by  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The 
U  have  no  scavengers  ;  they  are  receptaeles  of  filth,  and  whatever  animal  dies,  is  left  to 
4e  air,  in  a  burning  chmaie.  The  science  of  meuicine  is  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  a  be- 
*i  predestination,  with  the  general  indifference  of  the  Turks  to  all  things  but  ease,  suffi- 
1%  iccount  for  the  unchecked  ravages  of  the  plague.  The  disease  commonly  runs  its 
b  3  days,  and  the  patient  may  have  his  system  thoroughly  invaded  before  he  is  sensible 
presence  of  the  disease  ;  generally,  however,  the  glands  are  sore,  and  there  are  buboes 
***p"ob=     When  these  break  and  are  kept  open,  the  patient  recovers;  if  they  remain 
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the  Archipelago,  after  a  course  of  nearly  250  m3es.  The  JSUhanian  Dtino  dischargea  itaetfilil 
the  basin  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the  southern  branch  of  that  river,  or  the  Black  Drino^  receifi 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Ochrida.  The  •Sxius^  or  Vardar  of  the  modems,  flows  througjh  a  spm 
of  about  200  miles,  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  Achelous,  now  the  ^spropotamoM^  rises  is  A| 
mountains  of  Pindus,  and,  flowing  towards  the  south,  enters  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Peneuf,  k| 
its  source  near  that  of  the  Achelous,  and,  traversing  the'  plain  of  Thessaly,  pursues  its  course  M 
the  Archipelago.  Before  entering  the  sea,  it  passes  the  gorge  or  defile  of  Tempe,  where  tkt 
precipitous  mountain  clifls  of  Ossa  and  Olympus  approach  each  other  so  close,  that  the  iot^ 
vening  space  does  not  exceed  200  and  sometimes  100  feet.  The  length  of  the  vale  is  about  S 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  2^. 

4.  Lakes.  Turkey  contains  several  lakes,  but  those  in  the  southern  part  are  rather  of  dm 
sical  fame  than  of  geographical  importance.  In  the  northern  regions,  they  are  either  too  soul 
or  too  imperfectly  known  to  demand  description.  Several  occur  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danubsi 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  that  river,  but  tliey  are  destitute  of  picturesque  beauty. 

5.  Islands.  In  the  Archipelago  are  the  small  islands  of  Thassos^  SamothracCy  Imbros^  sod 
a  few  others,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  European  Turkey.  None  of  them  are  of 
any  political  importance.  < 

6.  Seas  and  Gulfs.  The  JEgean  Sea^  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  is  remarkable  for  the  nu- 
merous peninsulas  which  project  into  its  waters  from  the  neighboring  continent,  and  form  manj 
bays  and  gulfs,  and  for  the  mnumerable  isles  which  are  scattered  throughout  its  whole  exteo^ 
and  which  impede  the  navigation.  The  Hellesponty  or  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles^  connects  tb^ 
^gean  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  the  mouth  of  the  strait  is  5^  miles  wide,  and  is  defc 
ed  by  castles,  built  in  1659.  The  Sea  ofMarmora^  so  called  from  its  blue  marble,  is  al 
140  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  50  broad.  The  Thracian  Bosphorus^  or  Straits  of  ' 
stantinophy  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  Ionian  and  the  Mriatic  seas,  wash  difierent 
of  the  coast.     The  Gulf  of  Salonica  makes  a  deep  opening  into  ancient  Macedonia. 

7.  Climate  and  Soil.     The  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  almost  every  other  European 

£*on,  being  uniformly  salubrious  and  delightful.     The  infectious  diseases  which  prevail  in 
rger  cities,  are  rather  attributable  to  the  negligence  and  habits  of  the  Turks,  than  to  tli^i 
healthiness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding  all 
table  productions  of  the  south  in  rich  and  varied  profusion.     Many  of  the  valleys  are 
of  fine  alluvial  earth,  the  deposite  of  successive  ages. 

8.  Vegetable  Productions.     Besides  herbs  and  plants  of  almost  every  kind,  this  counti^ 
duces,  in  great  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  almonds, 
and  other  fruits.     In  addition  to  these,  many  drugs,  not  conmion  in  other  parts  of  Eiiroj 
produced  here.     Lofty  forests  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.  grow  on  the  side  of  the  mountains} 
summits  are  crowned  with  larches,  firs,  and  yews. 

9.  Animals.  The  horses  of  Turkey  have  long  been  esteemed  for  their  size,  fori%;^ 
spirit,  but  the  camel  is  the  most  common  beast  of  burden.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous 
many  districts,  and  the  sheep  of  Wallacbia  are  noted  for  their  fine  form  and  beautiful  spini 
horns.  Jackals  are  found  in  some  of  the  deserted  tracts  near  the  Bosphorus.  The  forests  art 
well  stocked  with  deer,  wild  boars,  chamois,  and  bares  ;  there  are  besides  a  great  many  beaiV)  i 
wolves,  foxes,  and  martens,  of  which  the  skins  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 

10.  Minerals.    Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found  in  several  parts,  but  are  neglected 
through  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  people.     In  Macedonia  were  anciently  gold  iniDejt  < 
which  annually  produced  to  Philip  nearly  13,000,000  dollars.     Alum  and  sulphur,  perfectly 
pure,  are  met  with  ;  and  quarries  of  beautiful  marble  are  abundant.  ' 

1  i .  Face  of  the  Country.  Many  districts  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  or  extensive  for*  i 
ests,  but  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  Long  ranges  intersect  it  in  van-i 
ous  directions,  and  their  lateral  branches^  with  several  detached  hills  and  groups,  extend  over^ 
many  of  the  other  districts.  The  northern  provinces  are  the  most  level,  and  tne  southern  tWi 
most  hilly  and  diversified.  .  ^ 

i 

POLITICAL  GEOGEAPHT.  ' 

1.  Divisions.  The  country  is  often  described  by  geographers  under  the  divisions  BuIgarMtl 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Romelia,  Macedonia,  and  Livadia.  But  by  the  Turks,  it  is  divided  into  4  < 
eyaUts  or  principalities,  which  are  subclivided  mto  sangiacs  or  baoners.    The  eyaletsare,  1*  ^'' 
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,  compvising  Bulgaria ;  3.  Romelia  or  Rumeli,  comprising  Romelia,  Macedonia,  and  A1- 
^ttht;  3.  Bosnia  ;  and  4.  Dsbazair,  composed  chiefly  of  the  islands  and  Asiatic  possessions. 
■ksMa  these  divisions,  are  the  3  tributary  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia, 
lllieb  are  rather  appendages  to  the  empire  than  integral  parts  of  it.  Servia  has  now  a  heredi- 
IMr  prince,  with  its  own  laws,  and  an  independent  admmistration,  but  pays  an  annua]  tribute, 
W  is  obliged  to  receive  a  Turkish  garrison  in  certam  posts.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  gov- 
IomkI  by  lK>spodar8  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  pa^  an  annual  tribute,  but  no  Turkish  troops 
IPS  allowed  to  enter  their  limits.     The  population  of  these  principalities  is  3,700,000. 

2.  T0WM.  CanstatUinople^  the  metropolis  of  this  extensive  empire,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
kence  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the  Sea  ot  Marmora,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  By- 
natiuai.  Constantine,  sensible  pf  the  immense  advantages  of  its  position,  fixed  his  residence 
liire,  in  330,  in  preference  to  Rome.  The  7  hills  on  which  it  is  built,  ascend  as  they  recede 
lom  the  shore,  and  a  beautiful  green  hill  forms  the  back-ground.  An  arm  of  the  Bosphorus 
iSbrds  it  an  excellent  harbor,  with  an  open  navigation  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the 
MeAtenraoean  on  the  south.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  about  12  miles.  A  wall  from 
14  Co  30  feet  high,  flanked  with  towers,  and  having  6  gates,  runs  along  the  side  next  the  sea, 
vlule  the  ancient  wall  incloses  the  land  side.     The  external  appearance  of  Constantinople  is 

magnificent.  I^alaces,  mosques,  seraglios, 
baths,  bazars,  domes,  turrets,  and  spires, 
tower  one  above  another.  But  the  magic  of 
the  prospect  disappears  on  entering  the  city. 
Here  is  seen  nothing  but  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty  streets,  and  houses  of  wood,  of  brick, 
and  of  mud,  covered  with  cement.  The  num- 
ber of  mosques  has  been  stated  at  more  than 
340,  most  of  which  are  built  of  marble,  and 
covered  with  lead.  The  grand  mosque  of  St.. 
Sophia  is  the  most  renowned  of  the  public 
buildings ;  it  was  formerly  a  Greek  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wisdom,  or  Sancta 
Sophia,  and  was  built  by  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian. Its  length  is  270  feet,  and  its  breadth 
240.  The  cupola,  which  is  lined  with  mosaic 
work,  rests  on  pillars  of  marble.  Many  of  the 
other  mosques  of  more  recent  erection,  though 
of  less  magnitude,  are  handsome,  and  display 
considerable  taste. 

The  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Constantinople.  It  includes 
the  harem,  or  apartment  of  the  women,  the 
^dMings  inhabited  by  the  Sultan  and  bis  court,  and  the  public  oflices,  which  are  separated  from 
fb^  city  by  a  vast  wall,  and  entered  by  several  gates,  two  of  which  are  of  magnificent  arcbitec 
tnre.  It  presents  a  confused  assemblage  of  objects,  bouses,  domes,  trees,  and  pavilions.  Con- 
Dceied  with  many  of  the  mosques  are  madrasses  or  schools  for  the  higher  branches  of  education  ; 
nicn^  or  hospitals  for  the  sick;  places  for  the  preparation  and  distribuVion  of  food  for  the 
fCKir  ;  courts,  with  fountains  for  aolution,  &c.  There  are  also  numerous  monasteries  for  the 
dervishes,  sophis,  and  other  monastic  orders  of  Mahometans.  The  public  places  are  called^ 
flMUoint  or  plains  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Atmeidan,  or  ancient  hippodrome,  in 
which  the  young  Turks  perform  equestrian  exercises.  The  baths,  of  which  there  are  above 
30^;  Ae  khans  or  warehouses  of  the  merchants  ;  the  caravanseries,  in  which  are  lodged  the 
traiMs  belonging  to  the  caravans,  &c.,  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  principal  suburbs  are  the 
Topbana,  or  cannon-foundery,  containing  the  arsenal ;  Galata,  the  residence  of  the  Christian 
rchants  ;  and  Pera,  which  contained  the  houses  of  the  European  diplomatic  agents,  until  its 
lestniction  bv  fire,  in  1831.  The  Fanar  is  a  quarter  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  old  and 
eaitfay  GieeK  families,  hence  called  Fanariots.  Population  of  the  city,  about  900,000.  Scu- 
on  the  Asiatic  side  has  60,000.  The  strait  or  Bosphorus  is  thronged  with  light  caiks  or 
Is,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  shores,  covered  with  smiling  villages, 
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fthcesj  laxaiksy  and  groves ;  among  the  villages,  Buyukdere^  in  which  the  luropeaii  amMI 
dofs  pass  the  summer,  and  Belgrade^  are  the  most  remarkable.  ^'^ 

MtnanapUy  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  suhans,  and  is  considered  the  second  < 
tal  of  the  empire,  is  situated  upon  a  small  stream,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Maritza. 
mosque  of  Selim,  the  inunense  dome  of  which  is  supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry  ;  the 
with  its  gallery  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  suhans,  a  magn 
edifice,  are  its  principal  buildings.     It  has  a  flourishing  trade  and  extensive  manufactures,  * 
140,000  inhabitants. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Rumelia  are  Philippopoli^  with  40,000  inhabitants,  who 
on  a  brisk  trade  and  manufactures  of  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton ;  Gallipoli^  a  large  comin 
city,  upon  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  40,000  inhabitants  ;  and  SeUmniay  near  the 
kan,  noted  for  its  fairs,  its  rose-water,  and  its  manufacture  of  arms,  with  20,000  inhabit 
The  fortresses  of  SestoB  and  MydoSy  the  latter  in  Asia,  upon  the  Hellespont,  have  ac<] 
celebrity  in  poetry. 

Salonica^  in  the  southern  part  of  Macedonia,  upon  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  the  seeti 
city  of  European  Turkey  in  commercii^  importance.  It  also  has  extensive  manufacture^ 
cotton,  silks,  carpets,  morocco,  &c.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  mosques,  whose  domes  l| 
minarets  give  it  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  Jews  and  Greeks  are  numerous 
Population,  70,000.  To  the  southeast  of  Salonica  is  Mount  Jlthos^  called  by  the  m 
Greeks  the  Holy  Mount,  celebrated  for  its  22  convents,  its  500  chapels  and  grottoes,  inhat 
by  above  4,000  monks  ;  they  export  wax,  images  of  saints^  &c.  Scrw,  with  30,000 
tants,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  spot,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cotton  trade. 

Larissay  with  80,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  imj^rtant  town  of  Livadia.     Its  manufacti 
of  cotton,  silk,  morocco,  and  tobacco,  and  its  extensive  dye-works,  contribute  to  render^ 
commerce  flourishing.     In  the  neighborhood  are  the  Mtteora^  or  heights,  a  series  of  moi 
teries  hewn  out  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  to  which  the  only  access  is  by  means  of  baskets  dr 
up  by  ropes.     Sophia^  a  large  but  meanly  built  city,  has  46,000  inhabitants. 

Shumla,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  has  important  manufactures  of  co]^ 
leather,  silk,  and  iron.  SiUstriay  upon  the  Danube,  with  20,000  inhabitants  ;  Rustshuk,  30,^ 
an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  ;  Varna,  upon  the  Black  sea,  remarkcbl^  1 
its  fortifications  and  fine  harbor,  with  1 6,000  inhabitants  ;  Widin^  alsQ  a  strong  fortress,  airf'i 
commercial  town,  with  25,000  inhabitants  ;  Mcopoli^  10,000,  and  SUtavOy  with  21,0009;ii 
the  chief  places  in  Bulgaria. 

Yanina,  capital  of  Albania,  previous  to  the  recent  wars  in  that  district,  had  a  population  ci 
40,000  souls.  But  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha  in  1822,  involved  this  city  in  ruin.  SuUy  cm 
ital  of  a  rugged  region  of  Albania,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  ilM 
itants,  the  Suliots,  to  the  attacks  of  Ali.  Arta^  9,000  inhabitants,  upon  the  gulf  of  the  sa^ 
name,  and  Prevesa^  8,000,  upon  the  same  gulf,  are  important  commercial  towns.  Scukm 
upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
ship-building,  and  the  manufacturing  of  arms,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  strongly  foi 
tified,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  western  frontier. 

Cettina  is  remarkable  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Montemgrins, 
warlike  tribe  of  mountameers,  who  have  maintained  their  independence  of  the  Turks.  Bosm 
Seraiy  m  Bosnia,  is  a  large  citv  with  strong  military  works,  numerous  mosques  and  bathsit  u 
an  imperial  palace.  Its  manufactures  of  arms,  hardware,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  and  -Miti 
er,  are  important,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  transit  trade.     Population,  70,000. 

Bueharestj  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  a  large  and  dirty  town,  situated  in  a  marshy  pfaja,  p 
a  confluent  of  the  Danube.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Jassy,  are  not  paved,  but  covereilwit 
planks.  It  contains  60  churches,  several  convents,  &c.,  and  has  a  population  of  8d^O0C 
TergovUty  formerly  a  large  city  and  the  residence  of  the  hospodar,  is  now  on  the  decline,  aa 
has  but  5,000  inhabitants.  Brailowy  on  the  Danube,  formerly  remarkable  for  its  fortification 
which  have  been  demolished,  and  Crajavaj  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with  8,000  inbebil 
ants,  are  the  other  towns  of  Wallachia. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Servia  was  Semendriay  now  a  small  town  with  about  12,000  inhaliil 
ants,  situated  on  the  Danube.  Belgrade^  the  principal  city  of  Servia,  is  one  of  the  strongii 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  is  held  by  a  Turkish  garrison.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotfoi 
leather,  carpets,  and  arms,  and  considerable  trade.     Population,  30,000. 

Jassy y  an  irregularly  and  meanly  built  town,  with  27,000  uhafaitaBts^  k  tbe^  capital  of  MUI 
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It  was  almofit  desitojed  by  the  Jaolssaries  in  1821  >  and  it  sufibred  much  ^ffm  fro^  ihi. 

atioDs  of  1827.     Its  trade  is  active,  but  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  Greeks  aad  Arj^iii-* 

I  aad  the  meohaoic  arts  are  chiefly  exercised  by  Germans. 

rS.  JgricuUvre.    Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  little  known  and  less 

ptised.     In  the  northern  provinces  the  pasture  is  luxuriant,  and  wheat  might  be  raised  ip  a]- 

[  any  quantiQr.     In  the  southern  parts  rice  is  common.     Barley  and  a  kind  of  grain  caUed 

,  are  likewise  cultivated.     Excellent  grapes  are  produced,  with  abundance  of  dates  ajad 

4.  Commerce.    No  country  possesses  greater  commercial  advantages  than  European  Tu^- 

^ ;  but  they  are  neglected  through  the  despotism  of  the  government  and  the  inactivity  of  the 

\^.    The  internal  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  foreigners.     The 

ipal  exports  are  carpets,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  tobacco,  currants,  raisins,  wine,  hides,  waZ) 

The  imports  are  chiefly  cloths,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  glass,  h^dware,  jewelry,  paper, 

ixl  slaves  from  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus. 

L  5*  Manufctctures.  Few  articles  are  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  con- 
SaiDptioo,  and  scarcely  any  for  exportation,  except  carpets.  Silks  are  manufactured  in  several 
Ul^,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

r^.  jnhabUanis.  The  Turks  themselves  do  not  form  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  the 
^{ire.  The  great  mass  of  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Al- 
J(tt»os^Gypsies,  &c.  The  Turks  are  perhaps,  with  regard  to  form  and  feature,  the  finest  race 
j[  men  m  Europe.  Their  life  is  one  of  ease  ;  their  dress  is  loose  and  flowing,  and  without 
ne  Bgatures  so  common  in  the  west  of  Europe  ;  their  ablutions  are  frequent,  and  their  women 
for  ages  been  selected  for  beauty  from  the  Greeks,  Circassians,  and  Georgians  ;  with  all 
circumstances  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Turks  were  not  a  handsome  race.  The  Turks 
well  formed  and  have  high  foreheads,  dark  eyes,  and  finely  cut  features.  Their  complex- 
is  dark ;  nearly  a  copper  color.  They  have  much  gravity  of  demeanor,  and  are  seldom 
»en  to  move  quickly,  except  on  horseback.  • 

,  The  dbtinctions  of  rank  are  those  of  ofiice.  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  except  the 
^£im»  or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  through  his  daughter  Fatimah.  They  are  scattered  over 
^theeorire,  and  have  such  a  character  for  simplicity^  that  the  Turks  say  of  a  simpleton,  "  he  is 
I  rf  the  Emirs."  This  deterioration  of  intellect  in  the  Emirs  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  intermar- 
I  lyn^  ooi^  in  their  own  lineage.  They  wear  Mahomet^s  color,  green,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
<*^hers  to  wear,  and  Christians  are  never  suflTered  to  assume  it.  The  daughter  of  a  foreign 
c<hi8q1  was  shot  by  a  Mussulman,  while  she  was  inadvertently  riding  in  a  green  dress,  and  the 
,  murderer  was  not  thought  to  be  a  fanatic.     A  blow  to  an  Emir  is  punished  by  cutting  oflf  the 

,  7.  Dress.  The  dress  of  the  Turks  is  not  liable  to  sudden  change  ;  it  is  hardly  liable  to  in- 
novation. It  is,  however,  considerably  diflerent 
from  the  prints  in  books  of  travels  in  Turkey  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  On  the  head  is  a  turban,  or  a  cap 
surrounded  by  many  folds  of  cloth.  The  form  and 
size  are  various,  and  denote  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  Turks  abominate  hats,  and  the  populace  nail 
them  to  the  doors  of  those  whom  they  stigmatize  as 
traitors.  The  Tivks  never  uncover  their  heads,  and 
the  ambassadors  wear  their  hats  before  the  Sultan. 
The  head  is  shaven  close,  except  a  single  long  tuft 
left  on  the  crown,  by  which  the  devout  Moslemin 
supposes  he  will  be  lifted  into  paradise.  The  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Greeks  are  distinguished  by  the 
Jkgrk,  colors  of  their  hats  and  slippers,  and  it  is  not  per- 

mitted  them  to  wear  any  but  the  stated  color. 
/^  Turkish  dress  is  loose  and  flowing ;  the  outward  garment  is  a  long  and  loose  robe.  Un* 
%M|h  is  a  wide  vest  bound  with  a  sash  ;  loose  drawers,  and  a  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  with- 
^wrisibands.  On  the  feet  are  worn  slippers,  which  on  entering  a  house  are  left  at  the  door. 
P^'^ die  usual  dress,  though  many  classes  have  a  difl^erent  one.  An  ofiice  is  often  denoted 
2[^  ^i«8s.  There  are  sumptuary  laws  regulating  dress  ;  which  is,  however,  still  very  rich 
%^i%  on  the  great  religious  festivals.   The  present  Sultan  has  reduced  the  dress  somewhat 
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towards  the  European  sttodatd.  The  Emirs,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  dress  in  greeo. 
The  dress  of  the  females  has  a  general  resemhiance  to  that  of  the  men  ;  though  when  the  head 
is  covered,  a  stiff  cap  is  worn  instead  of  a  turban.  When  abroad  the  women  are  so  closely 
veiled,  that  their  nearest  friends  cannot  recognise*  them ;  and  the  veil  perhaps  encourages  in- 
trigue as  much  as  it  defends  modesty.  The  hair  is  worn  long ;  it  is  plaited  in  embroidered 
gauze  about  the  head,  and  then  falls  in  tresses  to  the  waist.  It  is  fastened  there  with  many 
httie  knobs  of  gold.  The  females  are  always  in  full  dress,  and  their  hair  loaded  with  ornaments 
and  sparkling  with  diamonds;  The  eyelids  are  tinged  with  a  dark  substance,  which  adds  to 
the  effect  of  the  long  eyelashes  by  relieving  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye. 

8.  Languages.  The  Turkish  is  a  dialect  of  the  language  9f  mdst  of  the  Nomade  tribes. 
Its  rules  are  simple,  and  it  has  flexibility  and  harmony.  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character 
There  are  about  30,000  works  in  this  language,  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  Koran.  Besides 
this,  there  are  the  Italian,  Greek,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  other  languages,  extensively. useH 
in  Turkey.  The  Italian,  however,*  is  the  language  of  commerce,  though  so  much  mixed  with 
foreign  words,  that  it  is  rather  the  lingua  franca.  In  Wallachia,  once  a  Roman  province,  there' 
has  been  so  little  communication  with  foreigners,  that  the  language  remains  perhaps  as  much  like 
the  Latin  as  it  was  under  the  Romans.  It  was  probably  never,  in  its  most  refined  state,  the  Im^ 
guage  of  the  Augustan  age  at  Rome.* 

9.  Manner  of  Building.  The  Turkish  cities  have  all  a  splendid  appearance,  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  but  the  delusion  vanishes  when  they  are  entered.  There  are  many  towersr^^omes, 
and  minarets,  and  these  seen  over  the  line  of  walls  always  make  an  imposing  show.  But  the  in- 
dividual houses  have  neither  elegance  nor  comfort ;  and  many  of  them  are  slightly  built,  of 
perishable  materials.  The  more  substantial  kind  have  verandas  and  courts,  and  on  the  flat 
roofs  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  certain  seasons.  A  fire  rages  in  a  Turkish  city.  The  general 
apathy  of  the  people,  the  want  of  concert  or  organization,  and  their  creed  of  predestination, 
are'so  many  allies  to*  the  flame,  which  is  seldom  checked  at  Constantinople  till  it  lacks  fuel  by 
reaching  an  9pen  place,  or  till  a  space  is  cleared  by  the  removal  of  houses.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult, as  the  buildings  are  small.  The  houses  have  little  exterior  ornament,  for  in  Turkey  it  is 
not  safe  to  make  a  display  of  wealth.  The  interior  is  finished  with  much  finery  but  little  taste. 
The  rooms  have  carpets,  and  there  is  a  divan,  or  raised  step,  or  platform,  running  round  them, 
which  is  covered  with  cushions,  that  make  the  only  seats  of  the  Turks,  on  which  they  sit  cross- 
legged  like  tailors.  Sometimes  several  cushions  are  piled  together  and  form  a  sort  of  raised 
couch.  There  are  no  tables,  but  trays  are  used,  which  are  placed  upon  the  floor.  There  are 
no  fire-places,  and  though  it  is  not  rare,  that  persons  are  killed  by  the  vapor  of  charcoal,  the 
rooms  are  warmed  by  nothing  else. 

Architecture  is  an  art  founded  on  necessity,  and  where  this  is  neglected,  the  ornamental  arts 
can  have  no  encouragement.  Yet  perhaps  any  other  people  than  the  Turks  would  in  Turkey 
have  produced  some  monuments  of  good  architecture.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  have  more  nu- 
merous and  imposing  remains  of  ancient  art,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  Turk  views 
thenl  with  his  usual  apathy  ;  and  so  much  above  his  estimation  of  human  means  do  they  seem, 
that  he  refers  their  erection  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  summoned  by  Solomon  ;  yet  he  feels  no 
admiration  and  attempts  no  imitation. 

10.  Food  and  Drink.  The  Turks  are  temperate  in  their  food,  of  which  rice  forms  the 
principal  share.  Sometimes  it  is  boiled  with  mutton,  or  fowl,  when  it  is  called  pilaw.  The 
fowl  is  boiled  so  much,  that  the  master  of  the  house  easily  separates  the  joints  with  his  fingers, 
which  is  his  mode  of  carving.  Curds,  cheese,  youart,  and  other  preparations  of  milk  are 
common,  but  there  is  no  butter.  Many  courses  are  often  brought  in  at  meals,  one  after  (he 
other.  Each  person  has  2  spoons  and  a  flat  cake  of  bread,  and  all  help  themselves  from  the 
common  dish.  This  has  ever  been  the  eastern  custom,  and  the  Saviour  indicated  bis  be- 
trayer as  the  one  that  dipped  his  hand  with  him  in  the  dish.  Coffee  is  universal  throughout  the 
East,  in  an  Arab  tent  as  well  as  the  castle  of  a  Pashaw.  It  is  a  strong,  turbid  decoction, 
drank  without  sugar  or  milk.  It  is  handed  to  every  visiter  whom  the  host  would  treat  with  com' 
mon  civility.  Among  the  Arabs  and  other  tribes,  that  adopt  their  customs,  it  is  the  highest 
pledge  of  confidence  to  eat  together.    It  is  seldom  violated,  either  for  interest  or  revenge,  the 

^  Dr.  Walsh,  on  arriving  at  an  inn,  shrank  from  a  was  answered,  sun  multi  innumerabiU,    Jfon,  toror^  esti 

Crson,  who  approached  him  with  a  tamor,  thinkin|r  it  to  uxor,  was  the  reply  of  the  host  wlien  asked  if  a  female 

the  plague ;  when  the  agent  of  the  post  said  to  the  was  his  sister ;  ago  tibi  gratias  Domnes.,  wn  the  inanAer 

man,  ttjwiUy  be  stood  aside;  to  Walsh  he  said,  Tumor  mm  of  returning  acknowledgments,  and  rcicfe  was  the  w»rd 

ssfi  paafi,  drniuMe,  uti  gunsha.  On  inquiring  if  there  were  of  adiea. 
many  dwarft,  as  several  were  in   sight   the   trayeler  . 
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Strongest  motives  of  a  batbarian.  Tnm^ 
ers,  who  put  themselves  under  an  Arab 
guide,  first  partake  of  food  with  him,  bo- 
fore  they  trust  him  in  the  desert. 

Wine,  which  was  interdicted  by  Ma« 
hornet,  is  now  freely  drank,  except  by  the 
most  fanatic  and  austere,  and  its  use  b  be^ 
coming  more  general  still.  After  dinner, 
ladies  often  taike  several  small  glasses  of 
rosoglio,  a  distilled  cordial.  The  pipe, 
however,  affords  the  chief  pleasure,  or  rath- 
er employment,  to  a  Turk.  The  use  of  it  is 
universal  and  almost  uninterrupted.  On 
horseback,  riding,  sitting,  walking,  reclin- 
ing, or  laboring  at  his  art,  it  is  a  constant 
companion.  It  is  one  of  the  few  thingfT 
on  which  the  Turks  display  much  splen- 
dor or  taste.  It  is  %ways  sumptuous, 
with  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  tube 
is  6  or  7  feet  in  length,  and  the  bowl  is 
richly  ornamented.  The  bowl  is  some- 
times supported  on  wheels,  that,  in  moving 
it,  the  indolence  of  the  smoker  may  not 
be  violated. 

In  a  life  as  void  of  incident  as  that  of  a 
Turk,  some  there  are  who  seek  the  Ex- 
citement of  opium.  Ther^  are  cofibe- 
houses  for  these  Theriakis,  or  opiums-eat- 
ers, where  they  may  be  seen  sitting  on 
benches  before  the  door,  absorbed  in  dieir 
celestial  visions.  The  composition  used 
at  Constantinople  to  produce  the  excite- 
ment, is  made  of  the  pistils  of  the  hemp 
blossom,  honey,  powdered  cloves,  nutmeg, 
and  saffron.  The  dose  varies  from  3  grains 
to  a  drachm,  and  the  effect  lasts  4  or  5 
hours.  The  gestures  of  men  under  the 
operation  of  the  drug  are  frightful,  and 
their  eyes  have  an  unnatural  wudness  and 
brilliancy.  The  Theriakis  seldom  live  be- 
yond 30,  if  they  begin  to  use  the  drug 
young,  and  their  moral  and  physical  de- 
bility is  deplorable.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, very  numerous. 


11.  Diseases.  Fevers  are  common  in 
tbr  greater  part  of  Turkey,  and  in  Wallachia,  goitres  and  other  alpine  diseases.  Leprosy  is 
often  found,  and  opthalmia  is  frequent.  It  is  the  plague,  however,  that  is  the  bane  of  the  cities. 
Tfab  terrible  destroyer  has  generally  baffled  all  human  skill,  both  in  its  natural  climates,  and  in 
odiers  to  which  it  has  been  imported.  It  is  contagious,  and  it  has  been  supposed  also  to  be 
iafiM^tious.  The  Turkish  mode  of  life  seems  devised,  especially  to  perpetuate  the  plague,  the 
virulence  of  which  is  much  aggravated  by  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The 
ftieets  have  no  scavengers ;  they  are  receptacles  of  filth,  and  whatever  animal  dies,  is  left  to 
taim  the  air,  in  a  bumine  climate.  The  science  of  meuicine  is  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  a  be- 
fijsf  in  predestination,  with  the  general  indifference  of  the  Turks  to  all  thkigs  but  ease,  suffi- 
cieolly  account  for  the  unchecked  ravages  of  the  plague.  The  disease  commonly  runs  its 
ceorse  h  3  days,  and  the  patient  may  have  his  system  thoroughly  invaded  before  he  is  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease  ;  generally,  however,  the  glands  are  sore,  and  there  are  buboes 
on  ibe  gniin.     When  these  break  and  are  kept  open,  the  patient  recovers ;  if  they  remain 
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bard,  the  disease  strikes  upon  the  mward  parts,  and  he  dies.  The  general  custom  has  heeiy| 
reduce  the  inflammation  by  bleeding  and  otherwise ;  but  Dr.  Madden  has  lately  been  e^ 
nently  successful  in  the  opposite  course.  He  supposed,  that  nature  should  be  assisted  in^ 
formation  of  the  sores,  and  gave  large  quantitie^f  brandy,  even  in  extreme  cases,  widi  tbf 
greatest  success.     With  this  treatment  75  in  100  recovered. 

12.  Traveling.  In  European  Turkey,  posts  are  established,  but  the  horses  are  very  inft* 
rior,  and  they  are  to  be  had  only  on  the  chief*  routes.  It  is  a  service  of  difliculty,  enduraDC6| 
and  danger  to  reach  Constantinople  by  land  from  Vienna.  In  leaving  Austria,  the  traveler^i 
hardships  and  perils  are  increased  ;  and  his  journey  is  always  among  those  who  have  little  re- 
spect for  his  life  or  property.  There  are  but  two  reasons^hat  lead  Europeans  to  uavel  in  Aii 
country,  curiosity  or  gain.  But  the  gratifications  to  the  former  are  so  numerous,  that  umf 
adventurers  have  explored  the  parts  where  the  danger  and  privation  are  greatest.  Foreignersi 
who  do  not  travel  in  parties,  generally  go  under  the  direction  of  a  guide  or  attendant  on  borse> 
back.  The  roads  are  passable  for  rude  carriages.  The  only  accommodation  that  may  be 
generally  relied  upon  is  shelter,  though  this  is  not  always  to  be  had.  There  are^  however, 
inns,  or  caravanserais,  at  which  mav  be  had  a  shelter  like  that  of  a  stable,  with  a  provision  of 
chopped  straw  for  tlie  horses.  It  is  seldom  that  they  are  furnished  with  food.  It  is  well  for 
the  European  traveler  to  supply  himself  with  a  Janissary  cloak,  a  thick  garment  of  goat's  or 
camePs  hair,  and,  if  he  is  in  haste,  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Tartar  courierSi 
who  are  familiar  with  the  route.  It  will  conduce  somewhat  to  his  comfort,  also,  to  assume  a  dresi 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  greater  the  poverty  it  indicates,  the  less  is  the  danger  from  robbers, 
or  the  vexation  from  extortioners.  There  is  danger  from  robbers  in  many  of  the  less  settled 
parts  of  Turkey,  and  there  is  extortion  everywhere.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  countries, 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  so  agreeable  to  visit,  and  that  have  many  interesting  antiquities, 
should  be  so  difficult  to  explore.  Most  of  these  dangers  have,  indeed,  disappeared  of  late 
years  ;  still,  there  is  little  comfort  or  pleasure  in  traveling  here. 

13.  Character ,  JUannerSy  and  Customs.  In  describing  national  character,  it  is  of  the  Turks 
only,  that  it  is  safe  to  speak  in  very  precise  terms.  The  character  of  a  whole  people  is  sel- 
dom so  uniform,  that  it  may  be  described  in  a  few  words  ;  yet  almost  all  travelers  in  Turkey 
concur  in  describing  the  Turks  as  ignorant,  fanatic,  arrogant,  and  sanguinary  ;  treacherous  to 
enemies,  and  perfidious  to  friends.  The  ignorance  of  a  Turk  is  more  than  negative  ;  it  is  pos- 
itive hostility  to  knowledge.  Those  who  know  more  languages  than  one,  often  conceal  the 
knowledge,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  attached  to  it.  These,  however,  are  few,  and,  until  the 
Greek  Revolution,  none  but  Greeks  were  found  capajble  of  performing  the  duties  of  dragoman, 
or  diplomatic  interpreter.  With  this  passion  for  ignorance,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  Turks  are 
as  little  enlightened  as  they  were  before  they  "  encamped  "  in  Europe.*  Wherever  the  Turh 
have  authority,  commerce  and  manufactures  have  few  followers  ;  art  and  science  languish,  the 
very  earth  seems  to  be  blasted,  and  agriculture  itself  has  hardly  an  existence.  The  arrogance 
and  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  are  at  least  equal  to  their  ignorance.  Their  creed  inculcates  oo 
toleration  for  infidels,  and  it  prefers  extermination  to  conversion.  The  best  epithet  bestowed 
upon  a  Christian,  is  dog  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  changed  for  other  terms  of  reproach.  A  Janis- 
sary attendant  upon  foreigners,  used  to  be  called  a  hog-driver ;  and  when  a  European  a"*'^"^ 
dor  communicated  to  the  grand  vizier  the  marrit^e  of  the  imperial  family  that  he  represented, 
he  received  for  answer  the  gracious  assurance,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  did  not  concern  itself  w 
the  union  of  one  hog  mih  another.  Madden,  who  had  lately  the  best  opportunities  for  eeO: 
mating  the  Turks,  fortifies  our  description  in  almost  every  particular.     He  says,  that  he  never 

•  "  A  Turk,  however,  in  the  presence  of  a  Frank,  ti  that  he  had  ascertained  this  by  means  of  a  sextant  fonJJ 

willing  to  receive  credit  for  knowledge.    This  day,  at  in  a  drawer  of  the  ward  room,  and  a  cakulaUofi  ofv^ 

noon,  the  author  having  found  an  excellent  sextant  in  the  ship's  course,  according  to  the  common  obserrattoos  wv 

ward-room,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  French  prisoner,  made  on  board  English  and  other  ships,  the  Ragusan  ^ 

made  an  obserration  of  the  ship's  latitude ;   and  calcu-  despatched  to  bring  the  thing  called  »ai4Mt  j""^"/^  ^ 

laiing,  as  weU  as  he  was  able,  the  course  she  had  made,  fore  the  captain.    This  instrument  being  ^[.'^.iftL|pb 

upon  a  chart  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ragusans,  ascer-  comprehensible  to  him,  he  contented  l^i"*"®';  .^    <Jhtbs 

tained  her  position, Tat.  34*  50',  French  long.  4SP.    As  ing  U  in  every  direction,  except  Uiat  in  ^^'^Jj**£*SIiui 

the  pilot  on  board,  being  out  of  sight  of  land,  Knew  noth-  used ;  and,  stroking  his  long  beard,  said  ^.^f  .^ffihef 

img  of  her  aituaUon,  he  tent  Uw  chart,  with  a  respectful  *  Thus  it  is  always,  with  these  poor  djawrs  ('°°^^f  ^  !j^ 

message  to  the  captain,  telling  him  the  ship's  laUtude,and  can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peepiog  ^^^^ 

iier  probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Finica  Bay,  Cyprus,  of  this  kind  ;  now  toe  Turks,  require  no  f^'   |l!C'g« 

4t».    Upon  this,  he  was  summoned,  with  the  Ragusan,  (pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  forehead,)  w$  ub 

kto  the  QabinK%nd  immediately  asked,  how  he  oonid  pre-  eextaiia  Xsrs.'  '*  —  GaMs  TVaweU. 
lend  to  know  m  here  the  ship  then  was  ?    Having  stated 
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ihrnd  through  a  bazar,  where  the  men  did  not  set  the  dogs  upon  him,  the  boys  pelt  him  with 
ibnes,  the  women  spit  upon  him,  and  all  curse  him  and  call  him  caffre. 
^'No  people  have  such  indifierence  to  shedding  blood  ;  the  streets  of  Constantinople  show 
many  dead  bodies,  and  others  are  often  seen  floating  in  the  Bosphorus.  At  the  massacre  of 
the  Janissaries,  when  20,000  were  enclosed  in  their  quarters  and  killed,  and  when  the  report 
of  the  cannon  shook  the  air  at  Pera,  it  was  as  aijiet  there  as  if  the  firing  was  only  to  celebrate 
t  victory.  No  man  was  disturbed,  or  omitted  bis  usual  business.  A  hte  traveler  with  some 
friends,  came,  unawares,  across  a  road,  over  which  a  company  of  artillery  were  exercising  at  a 
tai^et.  They  were  seen  by  the  Turks,  but  the  firing  was  continued,  and  tlie  balls  passed  near 
to  the  travelers.  A  Turk  regards  the  life  of  a  dog  more  than  that  of  a  man.  This  is  from 
respect  to  Quithraer,  the  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers,  whom  they  believe  slipped  into  Paradise, 
where  he  now  presides  over  letters  missive,  and  a  Mussulman  vio-ites  Quithmer  on  the  comer 
of  bis  letter,  atier  cutting  a  piece  from  it,  to  show  the  imperfection  of  all  human  works.  The 
Turks  are  generally  armed,  and  this,  in  a  country  where  passion  is  checked  by  so  few  restraints 
tf  law,  leads  to  many  murders.  Any  person  of  a  different  creed  holds  his  life  on  the  forbear  - 
nice  of  a  Turk. 

The  perfidy  of  the  Turks  is  manifested  in  their  public,  as  well  as  private  relations.  An 
officer,  whose  death  is  determined  upon,  is  sent  to  his  government,  with  every  demonstration  of 
6vor,  but  an  executioner  is  despatched  with  a  party,  to  kill  him  on  the  way,  or  on  his  arrival. 
Sometimes  the  executioner  goes  alone,  and  when,  after  a  long  course  of  dissimulation,  he  is  at 
kt  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  suspicious  victim,  be  stabs  liim  in  the  divan,  and  takes  from 
Us  bosom  the  Sultan's  firman  or  order,  to  shield  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  attendants. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  wary  ofllcer  searches  all  suspected  visiters,  and,  on  finding  the 
^er,  sends  back  to  the  Sultan  his  messenger's  head.  Several  of  these  messengers  have  been 
ieot  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  none  have  ever  returned.  Dr.  Madden  saw,  in  the  course 
of  Us  short  practice,  many  cases  of  poisoning  ;  a  most  formidable  number,  if  taken  as  a  pVo* 
portion  \p  the  whole  people,  and  the  best  proof  of  general  perfidy  and  treachery.  ' 

It  is  evident,  that  all  national  character  is  the  result  of  circumstances,  but  chiefly  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  ;  and  to  judge  from  the  result,  these  are  nowhere  worse  than  in  Turkey. 
But  in  describing  the  Turks  by  their  faults,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  have  one  na* 
tional  virtue  truly  singular.  Byron's  description  of  an  individual  has  a  wider  application. 
"  Qoe  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes,"  was  not  a  personal  peculiarity  of  the  corsair;  it  is 
dmost  a  national  trait,  for  the  Turks  are  distinguished  for  honesty.  Their  words  are  security 
IS  good  as  bonds  in  other  countries.  Children  are  sent  to  make  purchases  at  shops  and  are  sel- 
dom wronged  ;  the  shops  are  secured  in  the  master's  absence  with  a  string.  It  has  been  said, 
nowever,  that  the  honesty  of  the  Turks  is  not  the  ofi^spring  of  justice,  a  principle  for  which  they 
have  DO  reverence  in  the  other  relations  of  life.  A  late  traveler  supposes  it  to  ne  a  consequence 
df  the  contempt  in  which  the  Greeks  were  held,  who  were  so  fraudulent  in  their  dealings,  that 
fte  Turks  would  take  an  opposite  course  from  spite^  and  form  a  character  for  honesty  on  the 
foundation  of  a  bad  motive.  This,  however,  is  to  consider  it  too  curiously  ;  and  the  Turks 
Aoald  be  allowed  the  full  credit  of  national  honesty  in  their  commercial  dealings,  though  rapa- 
QOQs  and  unjust  in  their  political  and  ofiicial. 

The  gravity  of  the  Turks  is  in  some  degree  a  consequence  of  indolence  ;  and  late  traveleri 
represent  them  as  cheerful  in  t^eir  private  circle ;  Dr.  Madden  often  heard  peals  of  laugh- 
|Q^  at  night  from  the  women's  apartments.  A  Turkish  house  is  a  castle  of  indolence,  images 
w  rest,  of  "  quiet  and  of  sleep  profound,"  invade  the  mind  at  the  threshold.  The  murmur 
•tfoootains  soothes  the  ear,  some  simple  and  monotonous  tune  is  sounded  for  hours  to  compose 
At  master,  the  pipe  is  never  from  his  hand,  and  he  is  seldom  so  happy  as  when  all  these  means 
■•^e  placed  him  in  a  state  of  reverie,  in  which,  without  being  asleep,  he  can  yet  live  without  the 
ttor  of  thought,  careless  of  the  future,  and  forgetful  of  the  present  and  the  past.  In  all  the 
Ij^BehoM  arrangements  and  decorations,  the  gratification  of  the  senses  is  more  studied  than 
t^of  the  imagination.  There  are  no  pictures,  statues,  or  incitements  to  thought ;  everything 
'•fc  to  repose. 

'The  Turks  are  said  to  be  encamped  in  Europe,  to  show  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  by 
yfc^>  they  hold  their  conquest,  and  their  reluctance  to  follow  any  European  customs.  The 
^^1^  (KM^es  the  razor  from  him  in  shaving,  the  carpenter  draws  the  saw  towards  him,  and  sks 
^Wk  at  work,  the  mason  is  seated  while  laying  stones,  the  scribe  writes  from  right  to  left,  and 
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ihe  bcMisfs  «re  finUhed  first  at  the  top.  The  upper  stojy  b  oAen  inhabited,  ivMe  dnare  Hvof 
the  lower,  notbiog  but  the  frame. 

The  polvgamy  and  other  indulgences  permitted  by  the  Koran,  tend  to  the  utter  debasesMBt 
of  the  Turks.  They  are  attends  with  Farious  circumstances,  which  mark  a  very  pecidtir  mi 
degraded  state  of  society.  For  instance,  the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  is  m 
important  officer,  not  only  of  the  household,  but  of  the  ptate.  He  is  by  nature  ferocious,  kt 
ilguness  and  ferocity  are  the  best  recommendations  to  his  office*  Mutes,  or  the  deaf  and  dunbi 
are  sought  for  by  Pachas,  as  acceptable  presents  to  the  Sultan  ;  there  are  40  of  these  8er?imli 
at  the  seragliq,  who  can  see,  but  not  tell ;  suffer,  and  not  complain.  Dwarfs  and  defionnsd 
persons  are  ako  attached  to  the  court,  as  in  various  eastern  countries.  Caliph  Vathek  is  repre* 
sented  to  have  been  met  and  welcomed  on  a  visit  in  the  East  by  a  ^^  superb  corps  of  cripples.*' 
It  sometimes  forms  the  amusement  of  the  great  to  vex  these  poor  beings.  If  a  mute  has  tiw 
cood  fortune  to  be  at  the  same  time,  deformed,  and  a  eunuch,  his  welfare  is  established ;  lod 
m  becomes  a  favorite  with  those  whose  favor  is  fortune.  The  Kislar  Aga  is  often  a  fomida* 
ble  enemy  to  the  grand  vizier  ;  he  heads  the  plots  of  the  seraglio,  and  naturally  undermines  tbi 
credit  of  the  vizier,  that  he  may  himself  receive  more  bribes  from  applicants  for  offices,  or  ptf» 
dons  ;  his  situation  gives  him  great  power  to  serve  his  friends  or  punish  his  enemies. 

The  seclusion  of  the  harems  or  women's  apartments  is  never  invaded  ;  the  great  have  eunucbsi 
but  the  other  classes  trust  to  the  security  of  locks,  and  the  custom  of  seclusion.  The  barena 
are  generally  fitted  up  with  some  attempts  at  splendor,  for  the  poorest  Turk  seems  to  have  soM 
hidden  means  of  supply  ;  living  at  a  rate  of  expeuditure  far  beyond  his  ostensible  income.  The 
overplus  is  made  up  by  extortion  upon  the  industrious  classes,  the  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks^ 
acui  Franks. 

Madden,  in  his  capacity  of  physician,  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  market  for  femdi 
slaves  ;  a  deplorable  consequence  of  the  state  of  society  in  Turkey.  This  is  a  horrid  slaveiy,lo 
which  all  other  is  as  freedom.  The  young  and  the  beautiful  Greeks,  Circassians,  and  otbersi 
are  sold  to  die  highest  bidder,  and  then:  beauty  becomes  the  measure  of  their  value.  A  Ne- 
gress sells  for  about  80  dollars,  an  Abyssinian,  for  150,  and  a  Greek  or  Geoigian,  fo^^00,  of 
iponi. 

14.  JlmmBmenU.  The  Turks  are  too  grave  and  indolent  to  have  many  amusements.  GwM 
of  chance  are  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  but  chess  is  common.  The  jereed,  or  exercise  on 
horseback  with  lances,  is  pursued  with  great  adroitness  and  skill.  Horsemen  scour  the  phn 
and  throw  the  lance  while  riding  at  full  speed,  and  catch  it  from  the  ground  without  checldng 
the  horse.  The  lances  are  thrown  with  great  precision,  and  the  mastery  of  the  rider  over  U$ 
horse  is  perfect ;  both  seem  to  have  but  one  will.  The  manner  in  which  the  Turks  wrestle  ii 
to  grasp  the  waist,  while  one  strives  to  lift  the  other  from  the  ground  and  throw  him  od  hit 
back  ;  a  feat  often  accompanied  by  broken  bones. 

The  baths  form  the  chief  amusement,  especially  of  the  females,  for  whom  separate  ones  ste 
provided ;  or  the  common  baths  are'devotea  to  them  on  particular  days,  when  none  of  the  otbtf 
sex  approach.  The  females  go  with  a  slave  or  two,  and  pass  many  hours  in  each  other's  ^ 
ciety.  The  baths  are  here  what  the  operas  are  in  western  Europe.  Bathing  is  the  luxmy  cf 
a  warm  climate,  but,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  it  is  of  no  easy  endurance  to  a  novice.  Th 
bather  undresses  in  an  outward  room,  and  enters  an  inner  one  with  an  atmosphere  of  steam  J 
he  can  hardly  draw  his  breath,  till  a  profuse  perspiration  comes  to  his  relief.  He  seats  fairoseli 
on  a  slippery  board,  at  the  side  of  a  fountain,  while  an  attendant  rubs  him  with  a  glove  of  iiorse 
hair.  This  process  is  so  severe,  that  the  skin  of  a  new  beginner,  or  foreigner,  sometimes  &)* 
lows  the  glove.  After  this  comes  the  shampooning,  in  which  the  body  is  turned  over  as  thos^ 
it  were  dead,  the  joints  cracked,  and  the  whole  surface  thumped  and  kneaded.  The  bath  i 
exceedingly  refreshing ;  it  renders  the  joints  supple,  and  removes  all  obstruction  from  die 
pores. 

15.  Education.  To  read  the  Koran  is  the  principal  end  of  education  in  Turkey,  and  ev^ 
to  do  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  All  religion,  morals,  and  law,  are  supposed  to  be  fomHi 
in  the  Koran  ;  and  all  education  begins  and  ends  with  this.  To  be  able  to  repeat  many  chajp- 
ters  is  to  have  a  character  both  for  piety  and  learning.  A  Turkish  female,  that  can  read, » 
hardly  to  be  found  ;  and  is  considered  a  miracle  of  knowledge.  A  newspaper  is  printed  ti 
Constantinople,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sultan,  but  there  are  few  books  of  any  kind  in  fbe 
language,  that  contam  useful  knowledge.  The  Turkish  books  are  chiefly  commentaries  oa  the 
Kqran. 
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* .  ilA.  Mm^tjf  HU  Jtrtij  ekiine$^  Hfwl  LUerahtre.  The  Tuiks  liGiTe  no  taste  for  Ae  onnmeii- 
Id  «i(^y  and  Imvc  attained  to  no  excellence  in  the  useful  ones  ;  their  manufacture  of  swords  is 
iha  Qiify  one  io  which  they  have  equaled  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  religious  creed 
it^BbM'ibcs  tfie  imitative  arts  ;  and  the  Turks  must,  moreover,  lack  aU  taste  lor  them,  or  k  wouM 
navo  beeii  excited  bj  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Bat  every  Turk  is  an  Attila.  The  arts,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  uidcnown  in  Turkey  ;  or  their 
laziest  efforts  are  to  ornament  a  pipe,  or  the  trappings  of  a  horse,  b  which,  if  in  anything,  a 
•Tnrk  ia  sumptuous.  The  Turks  have  done  nothing  for  science  ;  though  vaccination  came  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  from  Turkey.  But  it  was  accident,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  and  not  t# 
80teiiee»  There  are  about  30,000  volumes  of  Turkish  books,  which  are  cU^y  commentaries 
oa  the  Koran,  with  some  poetry  and  tales^ 

The  physicians  in  Turkey  rely  as  much  upon  charms  as  upon  medicines.  When  neitlief 
eliarma  nor  medicines  avaU,  the  friends  collect  roimd  the  dying  man,  assure  him  of  the  Missfld 
fewvd  that  awaits  him  as  a  believer,  and  intimate  to  him,  that  it  is  proper  to  enter  pnradise  with 
a  cheerful  coootenance.  A  Frank  physician,  however,  has  the  greatest  credit  with  the  TurkB4 
and  there  ne  many  of  them  setded  m  the  cities.  They  visit  even  the  harems,  forbidden  to  aU 
others,  thoi^h  the  pulse  is  often  submitted  to  them  covered  with  gauze.  Dr.  Madden,  who 
has  ghren  an  excellent  account  of  the  Turks,  had,  as  a  ph}rsician,  frequent  opportunities  to  see 
ibeea  m  their  domestic  circle.  Before  he  could  expect  to  be  much  employed,  however,  he 
feUowed  the  custom  of  the  country,  m  hiring  an  attendant,  a  sort  of  mountebank,  to  go  with 
hina  to  the  coffee-houses,  eulogize  his  skill,  and  recount  his  cures,  in  no  measwed  htiguage.  In 
itft,  the  more  surprising  and  incredible  the  cure  related,  the  more  readily  was  it  believed. 
There  b  do  other  way  than  this  for  a  Frank  physician  to  be  called  to  practice  in  Constantino* 

t.  The  pulse  only  is  offered  to  the  physician  ;  and  from  this  alone,  the  Turks  expect  that 
will  know  the  whole  nature  of  the  disease  ;  their  backwardness  in  giving  any  other  infomMh 
tkm,  often  endai^ers  their  lives. 

17.  Religum.  The  religion  is  chiefly  the  "Mahometan,  the  Christian,  and  the  Jewish.  The 
Christian  is  divided  into  the  Armenian,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Greek  churches*  Toleratioii, 
however,  is  no  part  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  which  prevails  not  only  in  Turkey  in  EuropOi 
bat  ia  a  vast  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  so  much  blended  with  various  points  of  Chris* 
^mkj  nd  Jwiaism,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  called  a  Christian  heresy.  The  founder,  Ma* 
hoosef,  whom  his  followers  call  the  Prophet,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  A.  D.  569,  and  it  is  beM  by 
Im  believers,  that  he  was  foretold  by  Christ,  as  the  paraclyte^  or  Renowned  ;  and  that  the  word 
parucUUj  or  Comforter,  is  a  perversion  of  the  text.  Li  his  youth,  he  was  employed  as  a 
tmveiiog  merchant  and  as  a  soldier.  His  fortunes  and  influence  were  established  by  a  marriage 
with  Cadijah,  a  rich  widow.  By  her  he  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom  only  survived  him, 
his  daughter  Fatimah,  from  whom  the  Emirs  claim  a  descent.  During  the  life  of  Cadijah,  he 
had  no  other  wife.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  40,  that  Mahomet  pretended  to  be  commissioned 
lo  reveal  a  new  religion.  At  first,  he  had  the  fate  of  better  prophets,  the  incredulity  of  his 
eounnymen ;  and  his  very  wife  treated  him  for  a  time  as  a  dreamer.  By  degrees,  however,  a 
Ibw  influential  men  became  his  followers,  and  it  was  soon  after  extensively  believed,  that  the 
Angel  Gabriel  was  the  messenger  who  communicated  the  detached  parts  of  the  Korari ;  for 
thb  pretended  oracle  was  produced  at  different  times,  and  to  suit  various  occasions.  Mf  hornet 
had  thus  a  ready  way  to  silence  all  cavilers,  and  even  to  rebuke  the  love  of  finery  in  his  wives* 
A  new  revelation,  touching  the  individual  case,  was  always  at  hand,  and  the  mandate  of  to-day 
leighr  be  Modified  or  repealed  by  that  of  to-morrow. 

After  the  death  of  Cadijah,  the  wives  of  Mahomet  became  numerous  and  somewhat  trouble- 
some to  guide.  They  were  from  15  to  21  in  number,  for  so  far  the  various  authorities  agree ; 
the  best  beloved  of  these,  Ayesha,  was  suspected  of  infidelity,  but  acquitted  by  a  ready  chapter 
of  the  Koran.  The  prophet  finding  bis  affections  turned  towards  the  wife  of  Zeid,  one  of  his 
Veft  servants  and  earliest  converts,  found  an  immediate  resource  in  another  chapter,  and  she 
ll^came  his  wife.  Another  of  his  wives  was  a  Jewess,  who  complained  that  her  lineage  was 
eeittemned  by  her  companions,  and  to  her  he  said,  ^'  Canst  thou  not  boast  Aaron  is  my  father, 
lloses  is  my  uncle,  and  Mahomet  is  my  husband  ! "  He  usurped  a  posthumous  authoritv,  and, 
mh  a  spirit  of  mean  jealousy,  mterdicted  his  wives  from  marrying  after  lus  death.  He  or* 
dsmed  in  the  Koran,  that  visiters  should  not  look  upon  his  wives  ;  but  rather  spedt  to  them  be* 
hind  a  eurtain  ;  and  he  affirmed,  ^^  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  thing  in  the  sight  of  Ged,*^  for 
any  one  to  ^^  many  his  wives  after  him  forever." 
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Tlie  BuMa  mm  iodaed  a  ready  convenience  to  Mahomet.    If  a  vi^ker  stored  toaioiiggj 
fosHDimity  was  better  advised  in  a  chapter.    ^^O,  true  believer^"  says  the  Koran^  ^^  e 
into  the  houses  of  the  prophet,  without  waiting  his  convenient  time ;  but  when  ye  are 
dien  enter.     And  when  ye  shall  have  eaten,  disperse  yourselves,  and  stay  not  to  < 
familiar  discourse,  for  this  incomraodeth  the  prophet.     He  is  ashamed  to  bid  you 
Ood  is  not  ashamed  of  the  truth.'' 

Persecution  followed  partial  success,  and  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Mecca, 
flight,  called  in  the  Arabic  tongue  Hejira,  has  become  the  grand  era  of  all  Mahometan  Qaticq, 
It  answers  to  the  year  A.  D.  622.  At  Medina,  the  fugitive  became  a  monarch,  and  fouDdilj 
army  at  his  command.  His  doctrines  varied  with  his  fortunes,  and,  with  force  at  his  comnui^ 
his  religion  was  now  to  be  extended  by  violence,  though  hitherto  he  had  employed  onlj  p# 
suasion.  But  he  was  now  a  legislator,  judge,  prophiet-,  priest,  and  military  chief.  All  ik 
chapters  of  the  Koran  were  devised  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  certam  ends.  l|f 
most  of  these  that  were  made  at  Medina,  where  the  impostor  had  power  to  aid  his  fraud,  «| 
intolerant  and  sangumary.  This  spirit  has  generally  animated  his  followers,  and  their  princi^ 
8,  ^^  the  Koran,  death,  or  tribute."    Renegades,  however,  are  distrusted  and  despised. 

The  wars  that  followed,  were  attended  with  various  success  ;  but,  in  the  end,  consolidated  tb 
power  of  Mahomet.  He  died  in  his  63d  year,  of  the  effects  of  poison,  which  had  been  coi^ 
oealed  in  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  On  this  occasion,  some  of  his  fanatic  followers  believe  ioi 
miracle,  or  that  the  mutton  spoke  to  warn  him.  The  Mahometans,  however,  do  not  general^ 
believe  in  any  miracles,  but  the  great  standing  one  of  the  Koran  ;  and  on  this,  Mahomet  \mr 
self,  when  questioned  as  to  his  miraculous  commission,  chiefly  relied.  The  chief  doctrines  ct 
the  Koran  are  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith,  ^^  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet."  The  unity  of  the  Supreme  was  the  more  insisted  on,  that  the  creed  might  tbe 
more  differ  from  the  trinity  of  the  Christians.  Providence  and  predestination,  universal  disso^ 
lution,  and  the  death  of  even  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  a  resurrection,  judgment,  the  intercei- 
aion  of  Mahomet,  purgatory,  hell,  and  paradise,  are  parts  of  the  Mahometan  creed.  Fara()is« 
is  painted  with  the  profusion  of  all  that  delights  the  oriental  in  this  life  ;  with  gardens,  palaces, 
fountains,  and  Aotiriet,  or  beautiful  females,  whose  onl;^  study  is  to  reward  the  pious  belie?^* 
It  ia  indeed  but  a  bad  creed,  that  would  crown  a  life  of  intolerance  and  violence  with  a  martyrs 
death,  and  a  sensual  paradise.*  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  Mahomet  taught  the  exclusion  of 
the  soub  of  females  from  paradise.  The  reverse  is  held  in  the  Koran,  nor  is  the  exclusios 
believed  in  Turkey.  The  Koran  corresponds  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  account  of  tte 
creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  deliverance  of  Noah,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  histories  oi 
Isaac,  Ishmael,  Jacob,  and  the  patriarchs,  the  selection  of  the  Jews  as  a  chosen  people,  the 
office  and  miracles  of  Moses,  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists,  and  in  manj  otb^ 
particuhurs.  It  recognises  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  all  these  truths  are  mixed 
up  with  fables  and  puerilities. 

The  principal  commandments  of  the  law  are  to  pray  five  times  a  day,  to  fast  at  RamazaOf  to 
give  alms,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  andTto  perform  ablutions.  Tbe  minor  requisitioof 
are  circumcision,  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh,  or  the  flesh  of  any  animal  strangled.  TJieie 
ore  two  sects,  the  followers  of  Ali,  and  the  followers  of  Omar,  as  lieutenant  of  the  prophet 
The  Persians  are  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  There  are  divera  religious  orders,  of  which  tbe  pnacir 
pal  are  32.     There  are  a  great  many  mendicants  and  itinerant  dervises,  who  have  many  moofi* 

"  **  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the  liningrs  whereof  a  cup  of  flowing  wine ;  their  heads  shall  siot  ^^^)f 

•hall  be  of  thick  silk, interwoven  wiU)  gold;  and  the  fruit  drinking  the  same,  neither  shall  their  reason  be  wj^ 

of  the  two  gtrdens  shall  be  near  at  hand  together.  There-  torbed.      **  Upon  them  shall  be  ffarments  of  finegiMi 

lo  shril  reoeiTe  them  beauteous  damsels,  refraining  their  silk  and  of  brocades,  and  thev  shall  oe  adorned  with  brtoe 

eyes  from  beholding  any  besides  their  spouses,  having  lets  of  silver,  and  their  Lord  shall  give  them  to  dnflk  oi 

complexions  like  rubies  and  pearls.    Besides  these,  there  a  most  pure  liquor,  —  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  ^^  !{^ 

•half  be  two  other  gardens,  that  shall  be  dressed  in  eternal  ter  of  Zenjebil.  a  fonntain  in  parsdise  named  Salmu* 

▼erdure.    In  each  of  them  shall  be  two  fountains,  pouring  **  But  those  who  believe  and  do  that  which  is  >'if"VJ!| 

forth  plenty  of  water.    In  each  of  them  shall  be  fruits,  will  bring  into  gardens  watered  by  rivers,  therein  dm 

and  palm-trees,  and   pomegranates.     Therein  shall  be  they  remain  for  ever,  and  therein  shall  they  ei^y  ww* 

agreeable  and  beanteoos  damsels,  haring  fine  black  eyes,  free  from  all  infumities ;  and  we  will  lead  Uiem  ^^JP?* 

and  kept  in  pavilions  from  public  view,  whom  no  man  petual  abodes  "    *'  For  those  who  fear  their  Lord,  ^^  J|| 

shall  have  dishonored  before  their  predestined  spouses,  prepared  high  apartments  in  paradise, over  which  shMlP* 

nor  any  genius."    <*  They  shall  dwell  in  gardens  of  de-  other  spartments  built ;  and  rivers   shall  run  ^P{!*'| 

light,  reposing  on  coQches  adorned  with  ttM  and  precious  them."    **  But  for  the  pious  is  prepared  a  place  of  hmj 

•tones ;  sitting  opposite  to  one  another  tnereon.    Youths,  gardens  planted  with  trees,  and  vinevards,  and  damfelf « 

which  shall  continue  in  their  bloom  forever,  shall  go  equal  age  with  themselves,  and  a  full  cop."  ^  &»'«"« 
ffMUid  aboiii  to  attend  tbero>  with  gobiets  and  beakers,  and 
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*dwh0^  tricks,  wbfch  ttey  practise  adroitly.  The  Turks  have  a  great  respect  for  all  thmgs 
r  ^Koected  with  Mahomet,  and  their  reverence  for  the  Koran  is  extreme.  Tfaev  wUl  pick 
flfiapiece  of  paper  m  the  street,  to  see  if  it  be  not  a  fragment  of  the  Koran.  The  sacred 
cimel,  that  leads  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  is  a  descendant  of  Mahomet's  camel,  and  tha 
greit  sttndard  of  the  empire,  seldom  unfurled,  and  a  sight  of  which  is  considered  equal  to  a 
pikrimage,  is  no  less  a  thing  than  the  prophet's  breeches. 

The  Koran  prescribes  the  attitudes  of  prayer,  and  the  time  which  the  Muezzin  calls  from 
tile  minaret  of  the  mosque,  for  there  are  no  bells.  ^^Coipe  to  prayer,"  cries  he  in  the  mom- 
mi,  ^*  there  is  no  God  but  God.  Come  to  prayers  ;  prayer  is  better  than  sleep."  At  noon 
be  adds,  '*  prayer  is  better  than  food."  The  Mussulmans,  when  they  pray,  turn  towards 
Hem;  and  they  are  much  absorbed  in  their  prayers,  praying  with  great  fervor  and  awe.  The 
tuts  are  strictly  kept,  and  in  that  of  Ramazan,  it  is  not  lawful  to  taste  so  much  as  a  drop  of^ 
inter  during  the  day,  from  one  new  moon  to  another.  During  this  fast,  it  is  no  time  to  solicit 
l&?or  from  the  devout.  After  the  fast,  comes  the  feast  of  Bairain,  which  is  carried  to  greH 
teess.  The  mosques  are  generally  supported  by  bequests  of  money  given  for  reli^ous  pur^ 
Mses,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  safe  dispositions  of  it  m  Turkey.  Wells,  fountains,  inns, 
flospiteb,  &c.  are  founded  in  the  same  way.  The  Turks  are  strict  in  rendering  alms,  which 
are  annually  about  2)  per  cent  on  their  property. 

Marriages  m  Turkey  are  mere  contracts,  made  chiefly  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
fU6es.  Two  children  are  betrothed  at  a  tender  age,  sometimes  at  3  or  4,  and  when  the  en* 
(igeinent  is  completed,  at  mature  years,  the  bride  is  carried  in  a  procession  to  the  husband's 
mse.  Divorces  are  had  almost  at  the  will  of  the  husband  ;  for,  though  he  have  no  cause,  be 
ean  6nd  witnesses  at  every  coffee-house ;  as  no  crime  is  more  frequent,  or  more  lightly  pun^ 
iihed  in  Turkey,  than  perjury.  The  wife's  portion  is  retained  hy  herself,  after  divorce* 
Tbe  usual  allowance,  called  in  this  country  pin-money,  is  known  in  Turkey  as  slipper-monejr. 
After  divorce,  however,  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  parties  to  come  together  again,  till  the  wife 
hs  lived  with  another  man.  Courtship  is  much  curtailed  in  Turkey.  The  sexes  never  meat 
ia  society,  and  to  salute  a  lady  in  the  su*eet,  is  the  height  of  rudeness.  Politeness  prescribes, 
te  a  gentleman  should  look  the  other  way.  A  flower  dropped  in  a  lady's  path,  is  an  intima* 
tfOi  of  affection  ;  and  the  female  pedler,  or  other  emissary,  may  carry  the  swain  m  return,  aa 
ttibroidered  handkerchief ;  but  there  is  no  correspondence,  no  bilktS'doux  but  those  of 
inters.  Flowers  have  an  amatory  and  poetical  meaning,  sufficient  to  express  the  usual  s^nti* 
ima  of  love  and  hope,  suspense  and  favor.  It  is  not,  however,  because  it  is  poetical,  that 
Ail  language  of  flowers  is  in  Turkey  that  of  love,  for  to  Turkish  ladies  a  written  billet  wodd 
Is  an  unfathomable  mjrstery  ;  to  read  and  write  is  no  part  of  their  education  ;  poetiy  and 
taiDce  they  have  none  except  in  feeling. 

«  No  bofUingr  Botherbyi  hare  tiiey,  to  ihow  'em 
That  chanmng  pMMfe  in  Uie  last  new  poem.*' 

The  Turks  bury  their  dead  naked,  and  place  them  with  their  faces  towards  Mecca.  The 
joying  grounds  are  shaded  with  cypress  trees,  and  neatly  kept ;  it  is  common  to  see  females 
ii  them  placing  flowers  around  the  graves.  A  turban,  rudely  carved  on  a  stone,  is  placed 
Mr  the  grave  of  a  male,  and  a  vase  oyer  that  of  a  female.  On  the  tombs  of  unmarried 
■jWes,  instead  of  the  vase  is  a  rose. 

18.  Ganemment.  The  form  of  government  is  a  pure,  unmixed  despotism,  and  there  is 
jPdmig  to  stay  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  but  public  opinion,  a  feeble  interposition  in  Turkey. 
Iha  monarchy  is  hereditary,  though  the  sultans  are  sometimes  deposed.  They  are  not 
gWiied,  but  girded  with  the  sword  of  IVfahomet ;  and  it  is  to  their  capacity  of  successors  to 
miophet,  that  they  owe  the  most  of  their  power.  It  is  considered  martyrdom  to  die  by  the 
itfta's  command,  and  utterly  disgraceful  to  fly  from  the  mandate  of  death.  On  such  occa- 
I  ft  subject's  very  wives  have  often  turned  against  him.  The  sultans  have  ever  bad  in  a 
(d^ree  the  Turkish  prodigality  of  life  ;  it  is  an  established  principle  in  public  opinion,  that 
^isaj  uke  fourteen  hves  daily.  The  males,  who  are  by  collateral  birth  near  the  throne, 
)Uier  murdered  or  imprisoned.  Ttie  sultana  valide,  or  mother  of  the  Sultan,  has  gene* 
piauch  influence  in  the  state.  The  Sultan  is  called  by  his  subjects,  in  the  wa^  of  rebuke, 
*aen  of  a  slave  "  ;  and  his  education  gives  him  a  slave's  vices,  before  he  attams  to  a  mas- 
^|0wer.  His  palace  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  prison  and  a  shambles  ;  and  no  place  tn  this 
'fpttvorld  has  been  stained  with  more  violence  and  injustice  than  the  seraglio  ;  there  is  al- 
^8ome  plot  here  to  supplant  a  favorite,  and  the  dinawmeni  of  every  pbt  is  blood ;  for  b 
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T^fteff  l^di  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  power^  and  manj  officers  in  rea^ning  then: 
yicM  op  abo  their  heads.  The  Tery  terms  of  endearment  used  by  the  females  of  the  ' 
fieigpMor  express  his  formidable,  rather  than  bis  amiable  qualities  ;  they  call  him  tbeip 
All  the  obaervanoes  of  despotism  are  kept  up  in  the  seragho,  all  is  prostration  and  felir ;  ai4 
f7#D  tboae  who  feel  no  awe,  pretend  it  by  eonfusion  and  hesitatbn  of  speech,  when  addresdhg 
the  monarch.  All  attendants  walk  quickly,  as  a  slow  gait  is  appropriated  to  majesty.  Tlf[ 
late  Sultan  was  one  of  the  few  monarcbs,  who  ever  ruled  the  Turks,  that  was  bent  upon  im* 
piof  Nig  them,  and  he  has  done  something,  though  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Seme  of  the  Sultanas  titles  are,  ^^  Son  of  Mahomet,  King  above  all  Kings,  Seed  of  dM 
Oteal  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and  of  the  River  Fliskey,  Prior  of  the  Eartlfe 
Paradise,  Commander  of  all  things  that  are  to  be  commanded,  Centre  of  Victory,  Shadow  cir 
Ood."  The  court  is  called  the  Sublime  P(»te,  and  all  decrees  or  treaties  are  dated  ^^  from  onr 
atimp."  The  Divan,  or  Council  of  State,  is  composed  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Ex* 
larior,  and  Finance,  The  government  of  the  provinces  is  delegated  to  pachas,  waivodes,  an4 
other  <iflioers*  The  military  ensigns  are  horsetaib,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pachas  is  measufd 
bjr  the  number  they  are  permitted  to  assume,  three  being  the  most  honorable.  All  offices  an 
aoM ;  the  incumbents  give  to  the  treasury  a  certain  sum,  and  indemnify*  themselves  by  extortiDi 
from  the  subjects  placed  under  them.  The  pachas  divide  their  territories  mto  districts^  m 
di^poae  of  them  as  thqy  have  bought  their  pachalics  ;  so  that  the  circle  of  extortion  is  com- 
plete. There  is  no  security  for  property,  and  the  last  para  is  often  rendered  up  under  tha 
haatmado.  To  serve  the  state,  is  a  principle  unknown  among  Turkish  officers  ;  to  senre 
ihamaelves,  with  little  choice  of  means,  is  the  practice.  They  indemnify  themselves  for  dieir 
expense  and  brief  authority,  by  all  the  wealth  that  their  rapacity  can  collect.  They  live  upaa 
a  mgeroua  post ;  and  history  has  recorded  that  3d  viziers  have  been  executed  at  the  com* 
maad  of  their  masters.     The  inferior  officers  are  too  numerous  to  be  recorded. 

19.  Lawi,  The  Turkish  laws  are  contained  principally  in  the  Koran'and  the  eommentadai 
of  sages.  They  are  not  generally  unjust,  but  die  administration  of  them  is  utterly  corrupt,*" 
aad  the  judge  decides  in  favor  of  the  party  which  propitiates  him  by  the  greatest  bribe.  In  oth- 
er countries,  it  b  common  to  retain  the  lawyer  ;  m  Turkey  it  is  more  necessary  to  retain  tiie 
judge.  Everything  is  venal ;  the  complamt  of  the  informer,  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  and 
the  aentence  of  the  judge.  Property  is  safe  only  when  it  is  concealed.  The  edicts  of  tha 
Suban  have  the  force  of  laws,  and  it  is  safe  for  him  to  outrage  all  things  but  custom,  the  adj 
protection  of  those  who  live  under  a  despotism.  To  custom  the  Sultan  must  himself  submit , 
aaMl  it  would  cost  him  his  crown  to  invade  generally  the  private  apartments  of  his  subjects. 
He  has  the  property  of  all  those  who  die  m  his  service,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  all  inherited 
property,  and  as  many  confiscations  as  he  is  pleased  to  make  executions.  Some  of  the  hws  or 
rather  municipal  regulations  are,  that  nothing  shall  be  charged  for  the  novelty  or  fashion  of  an 
article,  and  mat  even  the  early  fruit  shall  be  sold  as  low  as  the  late.  A  baker,  who  defrauds  io 
the  quantity  of  bread,  is  nailed  to  his  door  by  the  ears  for  34  hours  ;  a  law  which,  says  a  recent 
traveler,  if  introduced  into  all  civilized  countries  would  raise  the  price  of  naib.  A  hole  is  cut 
in  the  door  for  his  head,  and  botbears  are  nailed  to  the  board.  The  bastinado  is  the  comnoa 
punishment  for  the  lighter  crimes  ;  it  is  infficted  by  hard  blows  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  by 
beating  with  a  cudgel,  the  ribs,  stomach,  and  loins.  The  bastinado  is  the  common  method  of 
^"^^"' —  the  taxes  in  provmces.     Petty  larceny  is  punished  in  the  same  way,  but  this  is  io 


*  ^  A  femwkable  eauee  was  tried  while  we  were  in  Coa ;  of  Stanohio,  eagerly  eought  to  marry  her ;  but  his  prop» 

tad  a  ftatement  of  the  circamstance  on  ^hich  it  was  sals  were  rejected.    In  consi'quence  of  his  ^'^l^^'^j^^ 

branded  will  mtye  to  exhibit  a  very  singolar  part  of  the  "    *  .-      .    m^- 

law ;  namely,  that  whieh  relates  to '  komidds 

^ n.*    An  instance  of  a  similar  natare  waa  be- , ,   ,  ._^ , 

noticed,  when  it  was  related,  that  the  Capudan  Pasha  der  the  fifth  species  of  homicide,  he  became,  therelbiSi 

raaaened  with  the  people  of  Samos  upon  the  propriety  of  amenable  for  this  act  of  suicide.    When  the  case  ctne 

thmr  pnying  f>r  a  Tuniah  frisrate  which  waa  wrecked  up-  before  the  magistrate,  it  was  urged  fiterally  by  the  acoh 

on  their  territory ;  *  because  the  accident  would  not  have  sers,  that  *  If  he,  the  accused,  had  not  had  a  iaughUx,  <W 

happened  unless  their  island  had  been  in  the  way.*    This  deceased  wovld  not  have  fallen  m  love;  consequent]!^  s» 

waa  mentioned  aa  a  characterisUe  feature  of  Turkish  jus*  toould  not  have  been  disappointed ;  eonsequentli,  he  wmi 

tioo,  and  ao  it  really  waa ;  that  ia  to  aay,  it  waa  a  aophisti-  not  have  swaUotced  poison  ;  consequentlu,  he  womd  not  Mst 

eatod  application  of  a  principle  rigidly  founded  upon  the  died  t'-^  hut  he,  the  accused,  had  adaugher  ;  and  the  ^^ceat 

f^  spedes  of  homicide,  according  to  the  Mahometen  law  ;  ed  hadfaJUn  in  love  ;  and  had  heen  &8appointed ;  a^d  $e$ 

or  *  homicide  h^  a«  iMsneediaU  easue,*  whieh  is  atrictlv  noallowed  poison  ;  and  had  died*    Upon  all  these  eoant* 

IIhi  name  it  beara.    The  eaae  which  ooearrcd  at  Coa  fell  he  waa  called  upon  to  pay  the  price  of  the  young  mn\ 

more  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  this  law.  It  waa  life ;  and  this,  beinr  fizc^d  at  the  sum  of  60  piarireit  ff90. 

at  feUawa.    A  young  ana  d^peratel?  in  lore  with  m  girl  aiooordingly  esaoteo."  ->  Gsrhe's  Drmeb. 
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_%  as  ia  Spftiiiy  a  ntre  ofibnce.  The  Turky  like  ifae  Spaniard)  has  too  much  pride,  even 
disboQesty,  to  commit  so  mean  an  offence.  The  common  punishment  for  perjury,  the 
promoter  c^  all  crimes,  is  only  to  ride  backwards  on  an  ass.  The  nunishment  of  death 
icted  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  crinunal  or  the  victim,  is  strangled  by  a  rope  called 
t|l>Qw-string,  twisted  with  a  stick  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Impaling  is  rare,  but  decapitation 
^  4ke  cimeter  is  common.  The  bodies  are  throi^n  for  three  days  into  the  street,  and  are  o& 
j&jk  devoured  by  dop.  For  adultery  it  is  at  Constantinople  the  pjactioe,  after  a  brief  consul* 
tatlon  vrith  the  cadi,  to  tie  the  female  in  a  sack, 'and  drown  her  in  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  not, 
tiowever,  very  common.     All  the  operations  of  the  judicial  authorities  are  prompt  and  summft* 

S»  and  if  the  guilty  are  punished,  it  is  little  heeded,  that  the  innocent  may  suffer.  At  Pera^ 
e  Franks  complained,  tnat  many  robberies  had  been  eommitted  by  the  porters,  and  several 
were  in  consequence  strangled.  The  evil  continued,  and  the  porters  were  employed  in  a  bo^ 
to  carry  grain  on  board  the  Capudan  Pacha^s  ship,  where  all  were  seized,  and  drowsed. 

The  idemas  are  men  learned  in  the  laws,  and  include  ministers  of  religion,  doctors  in  law, 
called  muftis  ;  and  judges,  called  cadis.  The  grand  mufti  resides  in  the  capital  and  his  person 
is  sacred  ;  the  Sultan  cannot  condemn  to  death  any  inferior  mufti,  till  he  has  first  invested  him 
wUb  some  other  office.  The  mufti  expounds  the  law  and  gives  a  written  decision,  even  to  a 
£ngped  case,  called  ^^/eiva."  There  are  55  volumes  of  these  decisions,  of  which  the  following 
are  samtples.  ^^  Can  the  son-in-law  legally  marry  his  mother-in-law  ?  He  cannot.  God  knows 
oe^t.    Can  women  and  children  of  property  be  assessed  ?  Yes.     God  knows  best." 

30.  Antiqmtiei^  The  Turks  are  no  conservators  of  antiquities  ;  and  the  best  remains  of  the 
conquered  people  have  disappeared.  The  walls  of  Constantinople  are  still  nearly  perfect ;  and 
in  several  places  they  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  emperors.  The  mosque,  which  was  the 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  is  preserved  only  because  the  conquerors  convened  it  to  the  uses  of 
their  own  worship.  In  the  Hippodrome,  which  is  about  400  feet  long  by  100  wide,  is  a  pyramid^ 
a  needle  of  Egyptian  granite,  and  the  column  of  two  twisted  serpents,  that  supported  the  tripod  at 
Delphi.  The  heads  of  the  serpents  have  been  broken  off.  Several  cisterns  show  the  magnifr- 
cence  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  are  filled  up  with  sand,  and  used  as  gardens,  and  some,  that 
are  still  covered,  are  turned  to  other  uses.  One,  called  the  Strangers'  Friend,  is  a  vast  subter* 
laneous  edifice,  supported  by  marble  pillars.  It  is  of  great  depth,  and  has  672  marble  columns, 
each  column  being  composed  of  three  pillars.  It  holds  1,237,939  cubic  feet.  It  will  supply 
the  whole  city  with  water  for  60  days.  Another  cistern  is  like  a  subterranean  lake,  and  extends 
Qoder  several  streets.  The  roof  is  arched  and  supported  by  336  magnificent  pillars.  This 
only  Is  put  to  its  original  use,  yet  its  existence  is  not  generally  known  to  the  citizens.  A  num- 
tier  of  tubes  ascend  to  supply  the  streets  above,  yet*so  incurious  are  the  Turks,  that  the  peo 
pie  who  use  the  water  know  not  whence  it  comes.  The  Aqueduct  of  Valens,  stretching  from 
hiD  to  hill,  is  a  magnificent  object.  The  streets  run  through  it  and  beside  it.  Vines  occupy 
the  crevices,  and,  nourished  by  the  water,  hang  down  in  wide  patches  of  green. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  the  residence  of  the  fabled  Minotaur,  can  now  be  explored  with  safety 
only  by  the  means  furnished  by  Ariadne,  that  is,  by  a  thread,  to  pouit  out  the  way  of  return* 
Toe  entrance  is  natural  but  very  narrow,  and  opens  into  a  wider  passage,  somewhat  obstructed 
Ij  stones,  and  with  a  flat  roof  cut  in  the  rock  above.  On  leaving  this,  it  is  necessary  to  creep 
UK)  paces  through  a  low  passage.  From  this  the  roof  rises  again,  and  various  roads  both  di- 
verge and  cross  each  other  ;  they  are  about  seven  feet  high,  and  from  six  to  ten  wide  ;  cut 
with  the  chisel  in  the  rock.  The  number  and  complication  of  them  are  beyond  description. 
Some  curve  gradually  and  lead  to  open  spaces,  with  roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Savaiy  un- 
fcUed  400  fathoms  of  line,  without  including  lateral  and  other  excursions,  but  did  not  examine 
dbft  whole  labyrinth.  The  air  is  unwholesome,  and  there  are  no  stalactites.  The  dark  recessea 
mfti,  peopled  by  millions  of  bats. 

tl.  Papulation  and  Revenue.  The  population  of  this  great  empire  is  by  no  means  equal 
cUnr  to  it^  extent  or  fertility ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  state  it  with  perfect  accuracy.     The  tyran- 

Sonder  which  the  natives  groan,  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
lend  to  check  increase.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  bhabitants,  including  the  3 
paicipalities,  is  about  12,000,000.  The  public  income  arises  from  uncertain  sources.  One 
of  Aa  most  permanent  is  a  miriy  or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the  whole  empire. 
A:^perty-tax,  and  a  poll-tax,  levied  on  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  together  with  the 
aniimiiare  the  odier  permanent  sources.  The  national  income  is  augmented  by  confipcatioQaf 
flMHi  eofttribniions,  and  imperial  exactions.  The  impositions  on  Christians  are  altogether  ar- 
iMtmy,  and  may  consequendy  be  extended  to  the  most  oppressive  degree. 
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12.  •Army  and  JV^vjf.  The  Turkish  army  in  war  has  heen  estfamltsd  ai  tipwards  of  ttXHiQM| 
men.  The  kte  Sultan  was  successful  in  the  attempt  in  which  all  his  predecessors  f^if^^i 
to  iutiroduce  European  discipline.  The  navy  has  lately  been  stated  at  30  ships  of  th#  rav  ' 
with  15  frigates,  and  a  few  smaller  vessels.     The  sailors  are  inexpert  and  undisciplined.'  '•wi 

23.  History.  The  origin  of  the  Turks,  although  comparatively  recent,  b  obscure.  Tbrit 
iMune  begins  to  appear  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  when  they  attracteiitKiji^ 
dee  as  a  Scythian  tribe,  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Altaian  mountains,  between  Siberia  wM 
China.  The  Saracen  caliphs  of  Bagdad  chose  their  body-guards  from  this  tribe  ;  and  tW 
Turkish  chiefs,  gradually  assuming  authority,  at  length  engrossed  the  whole  power  of  the  iliM 
and  elevated  themselves  to  the  throne.  In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  Turkish  dynastasi 
reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egy^t,  but  the  proper  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  wit 
Osman,  or  Othman,  a  predatory  chief,  who  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  assumed  the  tale  x)i 
sultan,  in  1300.  Mahomet  the  Second  conquered  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  this  was  ifae 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  Empire.  v^ 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  threatened  ^e  downfall  of  Christendom^  but  liii 
vigorous  resistance  of  the  Christian  powe[;s  checked  then*  incursions  into  the  west  of  Europei? 
and  in  the  17th  century  the  Ottoman  power  began  to  decline;  it  encountered,  the  foilowvg 
century,  a  new  enemy  in  the  Russians,  who  first  displayed  to  the  world  the  secret  of  its  iotriii^ 
sic  weakness.  The  same  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  accomplished  the  overthrow  of 
the  Turkish  influence  in  our  own  days,  when  in  1828  a  Russian  army  crossed  the  Balkan,  wi* 
vanced  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  dictated  a  peace  to  the  Sultan.  Turkey  is 
no  longer  considered  a  first-rate  European  power,  and,  since  that  period,  has  been  obliged  til 
submit  to  the  loss  of  Greece.  Still  more  recently  she  has  been  subjected  to  the  deeper  humil^ 
iation,  of  seeing  her  empire  nearly  subverted  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  was  only  stopped  in 
his  career  of  conquest  by  the  interference  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

CHAPTER  XXII.    SWITZERLAND. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  Switzerland  is  bounded  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Badciif 
and  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  ;  east  by  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol ;  south  by  duS 
Sardinian  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States,  and  west  by  France.  It  extends  from  45^  M^ 
10  47°  60'  N  latitude,  and  from  6°  5&  to  10°  30'  E.  longitude.  Its  length  from  east  to  west 
IS  200  miles,  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  130  ;  and  its  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated 
at  17,000  square  miles.  ^ . 

2.  Mountains  and  FalUys.  Two  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  Switzerland.  TMe 
chain  of  the  Jura  stretches  from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  Mps  form  a  more  extensiro 
chain,  and  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jura  with  numerous  branches  known  among  geographer* 
by  the  names  of  the  Pennine^  Lepontine^  and  Rhmtian  Alps,  These  mountains  cover  a  greM 
part  of  the  country  and  exhibit  inaccessible  peaks  covered  with  snow ;  eternal  and  boundleai 
wastes  of  ice  ;  valleys  surrounded  by  immense  precipices  ;  in  contrast  with  wooded  and  unda^ 


WilmtH  ^^^pf^y  vimNekd  fitUb,  and  br^t  pttebes  of  vegeUtiOD*  M&ni  Bkne,  the  bi§^ 
iWiniiiit  itt  £iin>pe»-o?erlooks  tbe  celebrated  vale  of  Chamouni  in  Savoy  ;  a  district  not  cooh 
nad  witbin  tbe  political  limits  of  Switserlaod,  but  wbicb  pertaios  to  it  in  a  geograpbicid 
'  obcacter.  Tbb  mocmtain  is  16)814  feet  in  beigbt ;  it  is  capped  with  eternal  snow,  and  tbe 
Ifffoacb  to  tbe  top  b  so  full  of  difficulty  and  hazard  that  it  has  never  been  ascended,  except  in 
4  Of  6  ustances.  Tbe  HebeHanj  or  LeponHne  J31p$j  extend  from  Mount  Ross  to  Mount 
Bcnardino  ;  their  most  elevated  branch  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Valais,  stretching 
6om  the  Lake  of  Greoeva  to  Mount  St.  Gotbard.  The  lofuest  summit  is  FinBteraarhom^ 
U^U  (bet  high ;  tbe  Jungfrauj  or  Virgin^  is  13,718  feet  high.  The  RhoUian  Mps  extend 
daoQ(^  tbe  Grisons  and  iyrol,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Lake  Constance.  Some  of  their 
aaMOHts  in  Switaerland  attain  the  hekht  of  12,000  feet. 

(be  distinguisbbg  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  mountains  is  the  Glaciers,  which  resemble  • 
Mnqrsea^  suddenly  congealed  and  bristling  all  over  with  sharp  ridges.*  The  avalanches,  or 
slips  of  snow,  form  another  peculiar  feature  in  the  scenery  of  this  country.  There  are  innu* 
winkk  valleyS)  entirely  desolated,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  anything  having  life,  in  conse* 
qoeaee  of  these  tremendous  visitations  from  the  surrounding  cliffs.  Not  only  the  snow-fields, 
Mnountains  themselves,  occasionally,  slide  down  upon  the  country  below.  In  1806,  a  piece 
of  tbe  Rossberg,  twice  as  large  as  the  city  of  Paris,  slipped  down  at  once  into  the  Lake  of 
Lowertz,  and  occasioned  the  most  dreadiul  devastation.  Another  accident  of  the  same  kind 
oeeuired  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  in  1801,  when  11  persons  were  drowned  at  a  village  on  the 
apposite  side  of  the  hke,  by  the  wave  raised  by  the  plunge  of  the  falling  mass.  Switzerland 
iboQDds  in  deep  and  romantic  valleys,  many  of  which  are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  and  full  of 
wiU  and  pictufesque  scenery. 

3.  Mwers*  The  AAtne  has  its  three  sources  m  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and,  passing  through  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  flows  to  the  westward,  until  it  reaches  Basle.  The  Rhone  is  formed  by 
difaent  streams  from  Mounts  Grimsel  and  Furca,  and  flows  into  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The 
Tttmo  issues /rom  Mount  Griers  and  traverses  lake  Maggiore  in  Italy.  Tbe  Inn  rises  in  the 
Orisons,  runs  northeast,  and  subsequently  joins  the  Danube.  The  •Star  is  the  principal  stream 
which  has  its  course  wholly  in  Switzerland.  Rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  it  traverses  the 
hkes  of  Brientz  and  Thun,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel,  Zurich, 
Loctfoe,  and  some  other  lakes,  empties  itself  mto  the  Rhine. 

4.  Lakei.  The  Lake  of  Geneva^  called  also  Ltman^  is  40  miles  long.  It  is  1,230  feet 
diove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  1,000  feet.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
ire  beautifully  transparent,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  magnif- 
icence. The  Lakt  of  Camtanee  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.  The  Lake 
I^ano  is  at  an  elevation  of  880  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Lake  of  Lncemey  or  the  Four 
hrtd  CanionSy  is  above  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth  ;  its  greatest  depth 
b  aboot  600  feet,  and  its  navigation  dangerous.  Among  the  numerous  other  lakes  are  those 
of  Zmchy  Miufchately  TAiin,  Brientz^  Morat^  and  BieL 

5.  CUmate.  From  the  great  elevation  of  Switzerland,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious  ;  and 
though  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys,  where  radiation  is  great,  the  heat  is  often  excessive,  yet 
the  atmosphere  is  in  general  much  cooler  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude.  Three 
|li&rent  climates  may  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country  ;  viz.  the  cold  in  the  Alps,  the  temperate 
in  die  plains,  and  the  hot  in  the  canton  of  Tesino.  In  the  valleys,  however,  the  temperature 
tf  districts  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another,  often  varies  extremely. 

6.  Soil.  In  the  upper  regions  of  Switzerland,  which  fall  within  tbe  limits  of  cultivation,  the 
9(4  ii  chiefly  composed  of  particles  crumbled  from  the  rocks  that  tower  above  them,  and  is 
Msaquendy  stony  and  barren,  or  merely  clothed  with  a  scanty  covering  of  short  herbs  ;  but 
^  the  lower  tracts  it  b  often  rich  and  productive,  and  in  a  few  places  marshy. 

1*  Geology.     The  Alps  afibrd  the  materials  of  continual  study  to  the  geologist  who  exam* 

*Ai«etiit  tnvelet,  in  deflcribing  them, says;  ''Too  gulft, and  nnfathoinable  fiamirea.    Here  there  is  no  traoe 

MHpietQre  tbe  tcene ;  bat  iroa  can  form  lome  idea  of  of  yeffctation,  no  blade  of  gran,  no  bash,  no  tree ;  no 

wtweitnick aatoniahment which  filled onr minda, when,  apreading  weed  or  creeping  lichen  in vadea  the  cold,  stiU 

^MtMaonntinff  aU  the  diffieoltieeof  the  way,  wefonnd  deaolaUon  of  the  ic^  desert.    It  is  the  death  of  natorat 


aiatlanding  amidst  a  world  ofioe,eztendin|f  around.  The  only  soond  which  meets  the  ear  is  that  of  the  loud 

^_,  » above  as ;  far  beyond  where  the  strainmg  sight,  detonation  of  the  ice,  as  it  bnrsts  open  into  new  abyaafl 

™^W  difection,  fainly  sought  to  follow  Che  interroma-  with  the  craah  of  thonder,and  reverberates  from  the  wtM 

y»*i»  IrMies  of  giaeien»  propped  up  in  towering  rooks  like  the  Toioe  of  the  moontain  storma  " 
IfMMi^  or  obapeloaa  heaps,  or  opening  into  yawning 


\ 


iMt  them.    Gkwitic  rocks,  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  fortnitioa  of  orgatmE^d  b^ingSy  ^^^ 
the  chain  connected  with  Moot  Blanc     Difierent  cakareous  ramffieations-ef  the  same  '^ 
extend  a  long  wajr  northwards,  and  rise  to  a  great  height,  while  the  granitic  rocks  on  the 
descend  to  the  confines  of  Italy.  ^ 

8.  MUwral  Productions.     Forests  of  larch,  pine,  and  fir,  intermixed  with  yew,"! 
■sh,  and  birch,  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  the  oak,  elm,  aeh,  beech,  lime,  aafd  iMI^ 
nut  flourish  here.  ^  ^ 

9.  JUinerab.  The  mountains  abound  in  marble,  porphyrj,  and  alabaster.  Iron,  le^  cop* 
per,  zinc,  crystal,  cobalt,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony  are  found  in  yeins  and  massttT  Qua^ 
ries  of  rock-salt  are  met  with,  narticularly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

10.  ^nitnah.  Cattle  are  plentiful,  and  form  the  chief  wealth  oi  the  inliabitants.  The  tams 
animals  are  those  common 'to  Europe;  among  the  wild  ones  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and 
the  marmot,  and  in  the  unfirequented  tracts,  bears,  lynxes,  and  wolyes  are  common.    Birds  of 

prey  are  not  unire^uent ;  among 
which  is  the  golden  or  bearded 
yulture,  or  lammer-geyer,  which 
is  often  known  to  carry  off  lambs. 
11.  CataraeU.  The  fails  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaff  hausea,  are 
the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,* 
they  consist  of  a  yioient  rapid  of 
about  80  feet  in  descent ;  the 
whole  mass  of  water  is  btokso 
into  foam  in  the  fall,  and  resem- 
bles a  cataract  of  snow  ;  the  roar 
and  agitation  surpass  eyen  Ni- 
agara. The  falls  of  the  Statilh 
bach  are  produced  by  a  small 
mountain  torrent,  which  falls  800 
feet  into  a  rocky  cleft ;  the  water 
is  dashed  completely  into  vapor 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  There  ve  nmj 
other  cascades  among  the  mountainous  parts. 

12.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  general  sit- 
face  of  Switzerland  exceeds  in  rugged  sii)>SflM« 
ty  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  Nature  sHM 
here  to  have  formed  everything  on  her  grandest 
scale,  and  ofifers  the  most  striking  contrasts. 
Icy  peaks  rise  into  the  air,  close  upon  die 
borders  of  fertile  yalleys  ;  luxuriant  comfieMs 
are  surrounded  by  immense  and  dreary  plaias 
of  ice ;  in  one  step,  the  traveler  passes  froai 
the  everlasting  snow  to  the  freshest  verdurei^ 
or  from  glaciers  of  chilling  coldness  to  valleys 
from  whose  rocky  sides  the  sunbeams  are  re*' 
fleeted  with  almost  scorching  power. 

13.  Roads.  Some  of  the  Alpine  passes  is 
this  country  are  the  result  of  immense  Ishot 
and  ingenuity.  Those  of 'St.  Gothard  andlbt 
Simplon  are  the  most  frequented.     The  Sim* 

Elon  is  a  mountain  situated  in  the  chain  of  the 
igher  Alps,  between  the  Valais  and  Pied 
mont,  in  which  is  found  a  passage  to  luif.* 
The  old  road  being  practicable  only  for  foe*» 
passengers  and  travelers  on  horseback,  in  1801, 
Bonaparte  directed  a  magnificent  road  to  be  con^ 
structed,  which  was  completed  in  1805.  Be* 
tween  Gliss,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  road  commences,  and  JDomo  d'Ossob, » 


Simplon  Eoad. 


3lM 


ty  wber«  it  Darmiatt^i  Ante  tre  4  forests  of  pine,  upwards  of  SC^caBetcbs,  strcioljjb* 
32  bridgM,  and  6  oovered  gafiwm,  or  tuoneb,  excmHi  thiougb  tba  solid  rock.     Tkm 
%.34  foet  ia  width,  bounded  by  stroog  railings  of  larcb,  or  parapets  of  granite,  with  small 
_   erected  at  short  distances,  for  the  shelter  of  travelers.    In  many  other  places,  roads 
been  formed  along  the  edges  of  precipices,  bridges  thrown  over  frightful  chasms,  and  tun« 
eut  through  rocks ;  and  the  mighty  obstacles  interposed  by  nature  have  been  removed  by 
skill  and  boldness  of  art. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


!•  Dioiriont.  The  Swiss  confederacy  consists  of  22  cantons,  which  are  subdivided  into 
rarious  political  divisions.  The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  cantons,  ranged  m  order 
jf  aiae,with  their  population  by  the  census  of  1840. 


.       •       •      88,000 

.        .  350,000 

.      70,000 

170,000 

.        .        •    102,000 

SLGaU 144,000 


Beine 

Wtllis.  or  Vaki* 
WMulUtnd,  or  Yaiid 


Zofich 

IjaoeniB 

Aaifmu 

Fribora     •       •       •       . 

Uri       .       .       .       . 

SdiMits  .       . 

Ghrifl 

Kaalbhfttel,  or  NeneDburg 

TfamgAQ 


SoieoTi,  or  SoloUram 
Blto  •  .  . 
AppeineH 


Zaa 


218,000 
116,000. 
160,000 
84,000 
13,000 
32,000 
28,000 
61,600 
81,000 
24,000 
63,000 
64,000 
66,000 
30,000 
62,600 
14,500 


Coin     .       •       .       •                       .  3,000 

Berne         ....               .  18,000 

8ion,  or  Bitten 3J00O 

Laasanne 10,000 

Laniio 4,0UO 

StGaU 9,000 

Zurich 11,000 

Loeeme 6,000 

Awaa 3/)00 

Friborff 7,000 

Altorf 2,000 

Schweite 6,000 

Glerie    .        .       ,        •               .        .  4,000 

Neufchatel 5,000 

Franenfeld 2,000 

Sarnen 2,000 

Solewtt 4,000 

BAle 16,000 

AppeDxell 3,000 

Bchafihaaaen      •        .  6,000 

Geneva          .       .                       •       .  26,000 

Zug           ...               .       .  3,000 


The  hrgesi  cantons  have  an  area  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  square  miles ;  the  smaQest,  of 
bom  86  to  300.    Population  of  the  confederacy  m  1845,  3,400,000. 

S.  Gaftob.  There  are  several  canals  in  Switzerland,  but  none  of  great  extent.  The  Ca^ 
nal^  lAnthj  15  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Linth/by  a  navigable  channel,  with  lakes  Wal- 
laaitadr  and  Zurich.  It  hu  been  proposed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Nenfchatel  with  those 
oC  the  Lake  of  Geneva  by  a  canal. 

3»  Tawnf.  Zurich,  Berne,  ahd  Lucerne  become  alternately,  each  for  the  space  of  two 
yavs,  the  capitd  of  the  confederation.  Zurich  has  this  privilege  in  1839  and  1840  ;  BemO) 
b  1841  and  1842  ;  and  Lucerne,  m  1843  and  1844. 

Grnevii  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city  of  Switzerland.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  hke  of  the  same  name,  just  where  its  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Rhone.  Its  environsi 
GIU  with  elegant  villas,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  scenery.  Ge« 
Beam  is  enricl^d  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  also  favorably  distinguished  for  the 
btaiest  they  take  in  letters.  This  spirit  pervades  the  laboring  classes,  and  has  acquired  for 
Oeaeva  the  title  of  the  Swiss  Athens.  Watchmaking  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry, 
ocaopying  3,000  persons,  who  make  annually  70,000  watches.  Other  articles  of  gold  and  s^- 
?«^attd  scientific  and  mechanical  instruments,  silks,  cotton  goods,  porcelain,  &c.,  are  tilso  pro- 
daaad  here.  The  commerce  is  likewise  extensive,  and  the  learned  institutions  numerous. 
Pofidatioo,  31,000. 

Berme  is  a  handsome  city,  delightfuUy  situated  upon  the  Aar ;  its  trade  and  manufactures  are 
ftMcidbing,  and  it  contains  a  university,  and  various  seminaries  and  scientific  establishments.    Its 

Son  is  34,000.    In  the  vicinity  is  Hofvn/ly  containing  the  celebrated  farm-school  of  the 
ropic  Fellenberg.     Fourteen  miles  west  from  Berne,  is  Morat,  where,  in  1476,  the 
of  Switzerland  vindicated  tfieir  libertv  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  invading  hosts  of 
CUn  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.     An  obelisk  has  been  erected  here  to  commemorate  the 


Bik  or  Basel  is  the  largest  city  of  Switzerland,  bnt  its  population,  amounting  only  to  23,000^ 


swrmssLAND: 

b  ool  proportkmate  to  its  ezteDt.  It  is  distiiiguished  for  Its  eruditkni  and  Its  industiy,  bsviC 
n  active  trade,  a  flourishiag  conunerce,  and  many  learned  institutions.  Zarich  is  pleasaow 
situated  on  the  Limmat,  at  the  eztremitv  of  the  pretty  lake  of  the  same  name.  Like  Bale  mm 
Cfoneva,  it  has  long  been  distingubhed  for  its  cultivation  of  learning,  and  it  has  extensive  maM^* 
factures  and  a  flourishing  trade.     Population,  15,000. 

LawannCy  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  is  much  visited  by  foreigners,  on  account  of  lb 
delightful  situation.  It  stands  near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with 
vineyards,  while  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps  rise  in  the  distance.  Gibbon  resided  here  fer 
some  time.  Population,  16,000.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  canton  is  Yverdun^  where  PesAa- 
lozzi  established  his  school.  St,  Gall  contains  a  celebrated  abbey,  numerous  manufactures, 
and  some  literary  institutions.  Its  trade  is  extensive.  Population,  11,500.  Friburg  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  its  numerous  literary  establishments  and  its  Jesuit's  college.  Popular 
tion,  9^00.* 

Lucerne^  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  occupies  a  gentle  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  i 
wall  and  towers.  Among  its  curiosities  is  the  model  of  Switzerland,  executed  in  relief  by  the 
late  General  Pfyflfer.     Population,  8,500. 

4.  •SgricuUure.  The  nature  of  the  country  presents  numerous  obstacles  to  its  cultivation ; 
but  they  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
traces  of  the  plough  are  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  precipices  apparently  inaccessible,  and  spots, 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  doomed  to  eternal  sterility,  are  crowned  with  vegetation.  The 
produce  of  grain  is  generally  equal«to  the  consumption  ;  but  pasturage  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  farmer. 

5.  Manufactures  and  Trade.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  linen, 
silk,  leather,  jewelry  ware,  and  particularly  watches.  Though  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  Swit- 
zerland has  been  much  restricted  in  its  commercial  intercourse,  by  the  barriers  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  prohibitory  systems  of  the  neighboring  States.  Of  late  years,  however,  all  the  branch- 
es of  industry  have  been  flourishing,  and  the  various  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  navigation  upon  the  lakes,  have  facilitated  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
and  between  the  diflerent  cantons.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle,  the  productions  of  the 
dairy,  and  manufactured  eoods.  The  imports  are  principally  com,  flax,  raw  silk,  cotton, 
spices,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

6.  Inhabitants,  The  Swiss  have  the  beauty  that  comes  from  strength  and  health.  Tbey 
are  robust  and  temperate,  but  their  countenances  have  little  of  the  beau  ideal.  In  the  territo- 
ries that  border  on  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  are  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  and 
there  are  a  few  Jews,  principally  in  Aargau. 

7.  Dress.  The  higher  classes  generally  follow  the  French  fashions  ;  but  the  common  peo- 
ple have  m&ny  peculiar  forms  of  dress  ;  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  cantons,  and  all  pic- 
turesque. They  are  less  becoming,  however,  than  the  common  prints  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. Thev  are  generally  simple  and  convenient.  The  dress  of  the  females  is  the  most  pe- 
culiar, for  the  men  have  no  longer  a  national  dress.     It  consists  partly  in  a  short  petticoat, 

*  The  following  description  of  the  ffreftt  raspension  plete  the  onion  of  the  etonei,  and  about  24  tons  of  litm 

bridge  at  Friburg,  the  lon^at  bridge  ofa  lingle  span  in  were  ased  for  this  purpose.    The  width  of  the  TaHej  of. 

the  world,  is  from  a  scientific  journal.    This  great  work  the  Saline,  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  is  baitt,  or,  it 

was  completed  in  two  years  and  a  half,  at  a  cost  of  about  other  words,  the  span  of  the  suspended  roadwar.  is  &t 

112,000  dolUrs.  feet. 

The  town  of  Friburff  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa-  The  roadway  is  suspended  by  four  cables  of  iron  wire, 

▼Ine.    Both  sides  of  this  small  stream  are  very  steep,  and  passing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  gateways.     Each  cable 

rise  to  the  height  of  about  220  feet;  and  travelers  were  consisU  of  1,200  wires,  each  about  1 -10th  inch  in  dtaoMttr, 

foitoerly  obliged  to  descend  the  hill  in  order  to  reach  a  and  1,1 40  feet  in  length.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  oCmomag 

small  wooden  bridge  which  crosses  the  river,  and  immedi-  these  heavy  cables,  each  wire  was  brought  separatelj  Is 

ately  after,  by  a  steep  ascent  of  about  200  feet,  to  reach  its  place,  and  they  were  united  on  the  spot  by  the  woik* 

the  top  of  the  opposite  bank,  before  coming  to  the  centre  men.  who  were  suspended  during  the  work.    It  is  emles- 

of  the  town.    Thepassage  through  Friburg  thus  occupied  lated,  that  the  four  united  cables  are  capable  of  snetainiiig 

nearly  an  hour.    Tnese  difficulties  were  long  considered  a  weight  of  2,046  tons.    The  cables  are  fixed  in  shafls  cut 

the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  out  cMrsolid  rock,  on  either  side  of  the  river;  on  each  of 

until  some  bold  spirit  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting,  by  these  shafts,  four  cables  pass  through  a  vertical  eyfisi4rie 

means  of  a  suspension  bridge,  the  steep  banks  of  the  Si-  chimney  or  pillar,  which  Dears  three  heavy  domes  restiiig 

vine.    It  was  necessary,  that  the  bridge  should  pass  over  upon  it,  and  at  tne  same  time  abutting  against  groovt>t 

a  great  part  of  the  town  itself,  and  the  scheme  was  consid-  out  with  much  care  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  spiingias^ 

ered  completely  Utopian.  stones.    At  the  bottom  of  the  pillan,  the  cables  are  nuMe 

The  gateways  at  either  end  of  the  brid^,  are  65  feet  fast  to  blocks  of  verv  hard  stone,  which  are  cubes  of  sii 

high.    The  masonry  of  the  gate  is  46  feet  in  width,  and  and  a  half  feet    Tne  cables,  therefore,  cannot  slide  with- 

Its  thickness  b  about  20  feet;  and  although  the  largest  out  lifting  the  whole  of  these  enormous  buildings,  stveiigft]]fr 

blocks  of  hard  limestone  were  employed,  iron  emmps  com'  ened  as  Uiey  are  by  their  connexion  with  the  solid  rpsli 
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■|l^  shows  tbe  stockiogs  as  hij^Ii  as  the  knee,  and  a  wide,  flat  bat,  without  a  crown,  tied  under 
f^  chio.  Near  Berne  the  hat  gi^es  place  to  a  strange  looking  black  cap,  standing  off  the  face, 
Ml  in  shape  like  the  two  wings  of  a  butterfly.  In  some  parts,  the  hair  is  plaited  and  pieced 
Sam  to  the  heels.  In  Appenzel  the  modern  invention  of  braces  is  not  yet  adopted  ;  the  dress 
s  m  scanty  jacket  and  short  breeches,  and  there  is  a  preposterous  interval  between  the  two  giur» 
■seats,  wiiich  the  wearer  makes  frequent  but  ineffectual  hitches  to  close. 

6.  Languagt,  About  two  thirds  of  the  Swiss  speak  the  German  language,  but  often  of  a 
rery  corrupted  dialect ;  and  the  majority  of  the  other  third,  French.  The  rest  use  the  Ital- 
ian,  and  the  Romanish,  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin,  and  not  much  uolike  the  colloquial 
bo^uage  of  the  Romans. 

9.  JUanner  of  Building.  There  is  some  difference  in  this,  in  the  various  cantons  and 
towns.  In  the  canton  of  Vaud  (and  in  many  other  places),  the  houses  are  often  80  or  ItK) 
feet  square,  and  thou^  low  they  have  a  very  high  shingle  roof,  loaded  with  large  stones,  as  a 
defence  from  the  wind,  and  projecting  in  the  piazza  shape,  over  an  outside  gallery,  up  a  flight 
of  stairs.  This  is  the  part  occupied  by  the  family.  The  lower  story,  barricaded  with  fire- 
wood, and  buried  in  snow  in  winter,  is  the  cellar,  where  provisions  are  kep^,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals are  housed.  These  houses  are  much  exposed  to  fires,  and  are  under  the  protection  of  a 
mntiial  insurance,  at  three  fourths  their  value.  They  are  chiefly  built  of  stones,  and  some  of 
tbem  are  thatched,  or  tiled. 

At  Berne  and  Neufchatel  are  a  great  many  fountains  of  the  purest  water  ;  at  the  latter  city, 
tliej  flow  into  gigantic  basins.  Tqe  lofty  terraces  at  Berne  have  a  very  imposing  look,  and 
tbe  massy  arcades,  Jiere  and  at  Bienne,  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  and  on  which  the  houses  are 
boQt,  give  tbe  towns  a  strange  and  massy  appearance.  On  the  ends  of  many  houses  are  writ- 
tot  die  names  of  the  builders;  or  occupants,  with  verses  from  Scripture.  There  are  few  pub 
lie  boildings  in  Switzerland  of  much  architectural  grandeur,  though  there  are  many  venerable 
mdi  age.     The  shepherds  have  rude  ekakts  of  logs,  or  stones,  as  temporary  tenements. 

10.  Jbod  and  Drink.  The  Swiss  are  almost  a  pastoral  people,  and  much  of  their  subsist- 
ence is  drawn  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bread  is  a  luxury  in  many  valleys  in  the  Alps, 
where  milk  and  its  preparations  form  the  basis  of  nutriment.  In  the  mountainous  part  of  Berne, 
a  custom  still  exists,  for  many  families  connected  by  aflinity  or  marriage,  to  make  in  common  a 
cheese  of  enormous  size.  On  it  are  carved  the  names  of  parties  about  to  be  married,  and 
the  cheese  often  serves  for  the  marriage  of  theur  descendants.  In  some  remote  parts,  every 
finmlj  with  a  years'  provision,  may  feel  the  dignity  of  wealth,  and  the  people  by  way  of  osten- 
tadoD,  offer  to  visiters  mouldy  food,  to  show  that  they  have  on  hand  the  provision  of  a  pre- 
cedii^  year.     Wine  and  spirits  are  somewhat  used  in  Switzerland,  but  the  mhabitants  are  tem- 

CLte.    Much  tobacco  is  consumed,  chiefly  in  smoking.     The  pipes  are  of  silver,  with  large 
b}  and  hang  down  upon  the  breast. 
11.  Diseases.  Switzerland  is  highly  salubrious.    There  are,  however,  pulmonary  complaints, 
aod  the  usual  alpine  diseases,  particularly  goitres,  prevail  in  various  parts. 

12*  Traceling.  The  facilities  for  foreigners  to  travel  in  Switzeriand,  are  less  than  the  in- 
ducements. The  air  of  the  mountains,  however,  will  create  an  appetite  for  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple food  that  is  generally  found  at  the  inns.  Within  the  present  century  there  were  no  inns  m 
the  mountains,  and  the  traveler  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman  or  substantial  farmer.  The 
rjpids  are  of  all  kinds  ;  some  hard  and  smooth,  havine  seats  and  fountains,  at  regular  distances  ; 
bat  ax>re  are  impassable  to  carriages,  and  scarcely  safe  for  tbe  sure  instinct  of  mules.  On  some 
iPQies  there  are  regular  post  coaches  ;  but  generally  the  traveler,  unless  he  walks,  hires  his  own 
eaatejance.  In  the  mountains  a  ehar-i'-iane  is  used,  a  light  carriage  of  2  flexible  bars  on  4 
i4tods.  Two  or  three  people  sit  sideways  upon  the  bars,  and  tbe  driver  sits  in  front.  There 
hJlJiit  one  horse.  Many  travelers  prefer  to  explore  Switzerland  on  foot,  a  cheaper  and  not 
hit  expeditious  mode  of  traveling. 

^IS,  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs.     The  Swiss,  like  all  mountaineers,  are  attached  to 

Wr  country,  which  they  have  often  defended  against  fearful  odds.  It  is  remarkable,  that  coun- 

Vlilk4ie  least  fertile  are  the  most  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  ;  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard  may  be 

dfiBfeied  in  exile,  but  seldom  a  Swiss  ;  and  an  Esquimaux  or  a  Greenlander  finds  nothing  in 

\  XfHfa  to  compensate  absence  from  his  barren  rocks  and  icy  seas.     The  Swiss  nevertheless 

I  elrines,  though  he  often  returns  when  he  has  acquired  a  competency,  to  his  sublime,  but  un- 

[  pmMire  mountains. 

f    ♦  . 
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Clines  close  and  cloaer  to  the  inotlier'i  breast; 
So  tne  load  torrent  and  the  wbirlwind*B  rosr, 
Bat  bind  him  to  kb  natiTe  moimtains  more." 

The  3wi88  have  a  quiet  temperameqf,  and  mediocrity  of  genius.     The  country  has  proAi^ 

ed  few  men  distinguished  for  genius ;  though  coUectivelytti 
people  have  performed  great  acUevements.  They  have  wfikf 
of  the  meknchoiic,  poetic  character,  that  f&tinguishes  dn 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  or  their  Italian  ne%hbors  on  the  o% 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  are  moral,  fatthfuJ,  industrioos,  mi 
brave,  and  they  are  the  odly  people  in  Europe,  who  have  hdft> 
ually  served  as  mercenaries  in  foreign  armies.  But  in  etoy 
service  they  have  proved  their  courage  and  fidelity.  Tbej  it* 
tain  much  of  their  pastoral  simplicity,  and  may  be  dbaracterisdl 
as  a  race  of  heroic  husbandmen,  worthy  to  be  the  countrjiMi 
of  Tell.  They  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  tlm  ii 
a  law  that  no  one  shall  be  married,  who  has  not  arms,  unifoiai^ 
and  equipments. 

At  Geneva,  the  mode  of  life  is  exttemtW  social.  The  mrta 
are  constant,  from  November  till  spring.  The  ladies  go  to  im 
on  foot,  preceded  by  a  servant  with  a  lantern,  for  there  are  M 
carriages  or  sedans  at  Geneva.  These  meetings  resemble  family  assemblages,  in  their  freeddtt 
from  the  constraints  imposed  by  etiquette.  A  stranger  is  struck  with  the  affectionate  tenos  If 
which  women  of  all  ages  address  each  other,  such  as  man  cflMir,  ma  mignonnej  man  anfi 
These  come  from  the  influence  of  certain  ^^  Sunday  Societies,"  in  which  children  meett 
their  parents'  houses,  where  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  have  a  light  supper  of  fruit,  pasifi 
&C.  The  friendships  thus  formed  endure  through  life,  and  the  youthful  expressions  of  foniM 
are  never  dropped. 

At  Zurich  there  is  less  social  visiting.  The  men  are  inveterate  smokers,  and  have  their  ow 
meetings,  m  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  that  no  female  could  endure.  In  the  canton  of  Befiia 
there  is  a  custom  of  Saturday  night  visiting  among  youne  people,  somewhat  resembibg  a  pn^ 
tice  unjustly  attributed  to  New  England.  Young  men  who  are  there  engaged  in  agricnltural  b* 
bors,  have  little  time  for  visiting  but  on  Saturday  nights.  The  yoimg  women,  who  geoeitllf 
expect  company  on  that  night,  are  seated  at  the  windows  neatly  dressed,  and  they  answer  ttl 
form  of  salutation,  which  is  in  verse,  by  another  verse,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negttifft 
The  visiter,  if  not  repulsed  at  this  stage  of  the  siege,  climbs  up  to  the  window  of  an  vff^ 
story,  on  certain  projections  of  the  wooden  houses,  where  he  sits  a  while,  and  further  parlef  * 
held,  when  he  takes  some  refreshment,  generally  cherry-brandy  and  gingerbread.  Soroeurocs 
the  visiter  advances  no  further  than  the  window,  but  often  he  is  admitted  to  the  chamber.  TK 
proceeding  is  so  open  to  observation,  that  it  loses  some  of  its  indelicacy,  while  it  subjects  d» 
accepted  swain  on  his  late  return,  to  the  cudgek  of  his  less  fortunate  rivals.  For  this  retWAt 
young  men  frequently  escort  one  another,  on  such  occasions. 

14.  Jlmusements,  Hunting  the  chamois  is  perhaps  rather  an  employment  than  an  amtisemMt 
in  Switzerland  ;  for  many  pursue  it  constantly.  The  pursuit,  though  enticing  and  fascinatBli 
is  full  of  danger,  and  few  hunters  attain  to  age,  or  receive  Christian  burial.  They  go  <o  wj 
mountains  and  never  return  ;  being  crushed  by  falling  ice  or  stones,  or  mangled  by  a  ftll*J^ 
some  covered  gap,  or  from  some  giddy  and  slippery  precipice.  The  hunter  roust  have  stct#j 
ness  of  nerve,  hardihood,  and  contempt  of  death.  He  must  climb  icy  barriers,  where  i  8^ 
of  hand  or  foot  would  precipitate  him  down  a  fathomless  abyss,  or  stand  in  a  gale  upon  i  p** 
nacle  of  a  rock,  with  the  confidence  of  the  chamois  itself,  where,  as  Gray  said,  a  S^^J'S 
"  dance  and  scratch  an  ear  with  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  have  stood  stiH  W 
all  beneath  the  moon."  j» 

The  chamois  is  a  timid  and  sagacious  animal ;  the  hunter  creeps  toward  a  flock,  ^^^^ 
shirt  over  his  clothes,  and  lies  motionless  m  the  snow,  for  half  an  hour,  if  the  ^^^^J^S^Z 
alarmed.  At  the  distance  of  about  250  steps,  he  aims  at  the  darkest  coat,  which  S^^™^i^ 
dicates  the  fattest  animal.  Accustomed  to  the  detonations  of  the  mountains,  the  ^^^^^^^Z 
times  stand  a  second  shot,  if  they  do  not  see  the  smoke,  or  scent  the  powder.  The  ouw 
amusements  of  the  Swiss  are  dancing,  and  the  sports  and  games  common  m  Europe. 
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15.  EiueaHon.  In  this,  the  Protestaot  cantons  excel  tbe  Catholic,  though  neither,  except 
Geneva,  have  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Switzerland  has  three  universities,  those 
of  Basle,  orZurichi  founded  in  1833,  and  of  Berne,  founded  in  1834.  The  surperiority  of  edu* 
.  cation  in  Geneva  is  greatly  owing  to  maternal  care  and  zeal,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  Sunday 
Societies.  At  Yverdun  is  the  school  founded,  hy  Pestalozzi,  in  which  it  is  the  great  aim  of  tbe 
.jeecbor  to  make  the  pupils  construct  the  sciences  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  without  the 
adJScial  rules  which  might  facilitate  their  progress,  but  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  rationale 
of  aecience.  At  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  is  the  school  of  De  Fellenberg,  who,  in  his  celebrated 
kistiltttion,  has  united  agriculture,  &lc.  with  education,  though  education  is  the  primary  object. 
His  system  is  the  best  to  show  on  a  large  scale,  how  tbe  children  of  the  poor  may  be  taught, 
mod  tbeir  labor  at  the  same  time  profitably  applied ;  and  if  it  were  universal,  would  change  tbe 
moial  aspect  of  the  worid.  In  executing  it,  however,  much  depends  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  go  to  their  work  soon  after  sunrise,  having  first  breakfasted  and 
leceived  a  lesson  of  about  half  an  hour.  At  noon  they  return,  and  after  dinner,  which  takes 
telf  an  hour,  a  lessen  follows  of  1  hour,  and  then  work  till  6.  On  Sundays  the  lesson  takes 
6  boufs.  Tbe  boys  seldom  see  books ;  they  are  taught  viva  voce  a  few  matters  of  fact,  and  rules 
of  |iraotical  application ;  much  of  Uieir  education  is  moral,  and  they  grow  up  in  habits  of  iudus- 
tiy,  kindness,  and  veracity. 

16%  Siate  of  the  JirUj  Sciences^  and  Literature.  At  Geneva,  and  in  some  other  towns, 
ibsre  is  a  general  taste  for  the  arts,  which  is  so  far  cultivated,  that  the  ladies  commonly  draw 
wA  BMicb  precision.  Mr.  Decandolle,  at  Geneva,  having  borrowed  for  a  few  days,  a  great 
OoBoction  of  drawings  of  American  plants,  860  in  number,  and  filling  13  folio  volumes,  had 
dieai  well  copied  in  a  week,  by  114  iemale  artists.  Switzerland,  however,  has  not  produced 
aqr  leading  artists ;  the  best  have  been  Holbein,  Graff,  and  Angelica  Kauffmann.  The  talent 
^  Hmsic,  especially  in  the  German  cantons,  is  general.  The  ranz  des  vaches  is  an  air  singu- 
la^ wild  and  melancholy,  and  when  sung,  is  broken  by  a  sudden  shriek,  like  the  war-song  of 
m  American  savage.  A  peculiar  strain  like  this  is  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  home  i 
and  the  impressive  scenes  of  Switzerland  have  a  powerful  effect  on  t^e  Swiss  in  foreign  coun* 
tnas ;  in  some  military  services  it  has  therefore  been  forbidden  to  play  the  ranz  des  vaehee. 
The  litecature  is  merged  in  that  of  Germany  and  France.  The  French  cantons  have  produced 
Boaa,  Caosabon,  Necker,  De  Stael,  Huber,  Le  Sage,  Rousseau,  Sismondi,  Decandolle,  &c., 
and  the  German  cantons,  Haller,  Gessner,  Lavater,  Paracelsus,  and  others. 

17.  Religion.  The  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Protestants  from  three  fifths  of  the  population, 
Most  of  tbe  remainder  being  Catholics  ;  but  there  are  a  few  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  and  Jews. 
The  Catholics  have  190  cloisters,  and  3,500  recluses.  The  Protestant  form  of  church  gov* 
eaaeat  is  Presbyterian.  The  Catholic  religion  predominates  in  10  cantons,  and  the  Protest- 
Mt  io  12.  In  several,  however,  both  creeds  are  mingled,  and  all  parties  live  in  much  harmony. 

18.  Chvemment.  Each  canton  is  a  sovereign  state,  but  the  22  cantons  are  united  by  the 
set  of  confederacy  into  a  federal  body  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  security  of  liberty 
mi  iadependence.  The  diet  or  federal  congress  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cantons, 
each  canton  having  one  vote.  The  president  of  the  diet,  who  is  considered  tbe  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  confederation,  is  styled  the  Landammann  ;  this  dignity  is  borne  by  the  chief  of  the 

in  which  tbe  session  of  the  diet  is  held.  The  diet  has  power  to  make  war  and  peace, 
;  alliances,  and  make  treaties  with  foreign  States  ;  regulates  the  military  contingent  of 
i  canton,hc.  The  standing;  army  in  peace  b  but  l,200or  l,300men;  the  war  contingent64,0l9 
Each  canton,  like  the  States  in  this  country,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  the  con* 
of  government  are  various  ;  Neufchatel  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia being  its  executive  head  ;  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  Soleure  are  aristocracies ;  the 
etfwr  17  cantons  have  constitutions  based  on  more  or  less  democratic  forms  and  principles.* 

19.  Laws.  Justice  is  generally  well  administered  in  Switzerland  ;  but  this  is  as  much  from 
At  good  spirit  of  the  people,  as  the  excellence  of  the  laws.  The  revolutions  of  the  present 
esBtnrj  have,  however,  much  ameliorated  the  svstem.  At  Zurich,  the  legal  proceedings  are 
MMt ;  and  if  there  is  corruption,  it  is  not  of  the  kind  which  comes  from  venality.  The  toi- 
11^  flogging,  was  until  lately  applied  ad  libitum^  to  extort  confession  ;  now  it  is  regulated 
kf^ft-spacial  oi^er  of  court,  prescribmg  the  number  of  lashes  !  The  administration  of  justice 
m^msBB  is  better  than  in  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 


«•»«•  of  AppeMell  and  Sohweitz,  divided  into     Lower ;  mnd  that  of  BAle  Into  the  City  and  Conntiy,  apt 
Oeter;  that  of  Underarald  into  Upper  and     tnally  mm  8  ■eparala  foTemmanta. 
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SO.  JbUiquities.  At  Augst,  not  far  from  B&Ie,  are  the  rains  of  a  Ronuui  tkyy  partly  mkt 
the  level  of  the  Rhine.  The  theatre,  aqueduct,  and  walls  are  indistinct ;  but  there  are  ifijjb 
library  at  Bale  12,000  medals,  chiefly  found  in  these  ruins.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  ti^w$ 
destroyed  by  au  earthquake.  At  Avenche,  the  ancient  Aventicum,  are,  among  other  aimni* 
ties,  mosaic  pavements,  sculptured  cornices,  &c.  The  bridge  of  St.  Maurice,  over  the  B^^ 
was  built  by  the  Romans  ;  it  is  very  narrow  but  solid.  It  has  a  single  arch  of  200  feet,  Mpl* 
mg  on  mountains  on  either  side,  gigantic  abutments  of  8,000  feet. 

21.  PopuUUiony  Revenue,  &,c.  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  Therei^ 
of  the  country,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  French,  was  4,662,000  doUars.  At  pf6i|M 
it  is  about  half  that  sum.  It  is  raised  from  domain  lands,  taxation,  and  customs.  Eachtp* 
ton  supplies  a  certam  contingent  to  the  general  army  of  the  confederacy,  which  amouatl  to 
about  33,000  men,  and  the  internal  strength  of  the  country  is  further  increased  by  abodf  of 
militia.  It  is  calculated,  that  above  30,000  Swiss  are  employed  in  the  service  of  imfi 
States. 

22.  History,     The  Swiss  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Helvetii,  subdued  by  JiSoi 

Cesar.  They  continued  long  under  a  nmwl 
subjection  to  Austria,  till  about  the  year  Ultfij 
when  the  emperor  Albert  the  First  treated  im 
with  so  much  rigor,  that  they  rose  m  rebelEoik 
William  Tell  slew  Gesler  the  Austrian  vicer^, 
and  delivered  Ins  countrymCT.  On  this  occbmob, 
the  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  *aDd  Ih* 
derwalden,  in  1308,  entered  into  a  league  for 
mutual  defence.  At  a  later  period,  the  other 
cantons  were  successively  included,  and  in  \b\^ 
the  federative  republic  was  complete.  Switsn^ 
land  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies  m  1798) 

xnrji^.^,^^-sg.^»c..^^^  ^^^.^.^^^  -  ®"^  ^^®  government  experienced  some  alien- 

TMskooiing^tluAppUuponkiMson^sheod.         ^''>'^'  ^^eneva  and  the  Valais  were,  foratiBe, 

annexed  to  France,  but  were  subsequently  re- 
stored. A  new  constitution  was  establbhed  in  1814.  Switzerlaud  is  nominally  a  neutral  iM 
independent  power,  but  the  influence  of  Austria  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  At 
confederacy. 

CHAPTER  XCII.    GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

1.  Boundaries.  The  Austrian  Empire  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Vrvs^ 
and  Poland  ;  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and  the  principality  of  Moldavia  ;  on  the  S.  by  Wallacliii, 
Servia,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Po  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Sardinia,  Switur- 
land,  and  Bavaria.  It  extends  from  42°  to  6P  N.  lat.,  and  from  8°  to  26°  E.  long.,  baviag 
an  area  of  255,000  square  miles,  with  35,879,152  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1842.* 

2.  Mountains.  Austria  is  traversed  in  different  directions  by  numerous  chains  of  the  grwt 
Alpine  and  Carpathian  systems  of  mountains.  The  mountainous  chains  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube  belong  to  tlie  former.  The  Rheiian  Mps  traverse  the  Tyrol  ;  of  which  the  Ortlef, 
12,850  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  summit.  The  Jforic  Alps  extend  across  Saltzburg  and  Sdrii 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  ;  princijpal  summit,  Gross  Glockner,  12,755  feet  high.  Tk« 
Camic  Mps  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Brenta  to  Villach,  separating  Tyrol  and  Cariilthia 

from  the  Venetian  provinces  ;  highest  summit  11,500  feet.     A  continuation  of  this  chain  ex- 
lends  to  the  southeast  under  the  name  of  the  Julian  Mps. 

The  principal  chain  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  surrounds  the  plains  of  HungiuT  like  • 
eemicircle,  separating  Hungary  and  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Galicia,  and  dividing  tke 
waters  of  the  Baltic  from  those  of  the  Black  Sea ;  they  terminate  at  Orsova  on  the  Danube. 
None  of  their  summits  exceed  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  A  western  branch  of  this  system 
extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Elster,  under  the  general  name  of  tbe 
Sudetic  Mountains.     They  have  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,0D0  feet. 

*  TIm  iBrtndas  the  ItalUn  >roviiic6i.    The  deiesiptioii     them,  m  they  have  been  eepar&tely  deecHbed  is  the  •» 
of  th«  phjnical  featoret  of  the  euipin  will  not  extend  to     tonnt  o€  Italj. 
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.  8.  Bi»$rs.  Austria  abouods  lo  navigable  rivers,  which  fia4  their  way  to  the  4  great  seaa  of 
Europe.  Those  of  Austrian  Italy  have  abeady  been  described.  The  J)anube  traverses  Ham 
go?ernaients  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  part  of  Hungary,  in  an  easterly  direction,  then 
tnroiog  to  the  south,  reaches  the  southern  frontier  of  the  latter  kingdom,  and,  flowing  easterly, 
leparates  it  firom  Servia,  and  enters  the  Ottoman  empire  at  Orsova.  Its  principal  tributaries  in 
Austria  are  the  Morava  or  Marschy  and  the  TheUs  from  the  north  ;  and  the  inny  the  Drav$y 
and  the  Swfe  on  the  $oiith.  The  Ette  traverses  Bohemia,  and  passes  into  Prussia  ;  the  Mol- 
iauy  which  flows  into  it  below  Prague,  is  its  principal  tributary.  The  Oder  rises  in  the  Su« 
detic  Mountains,  and  passes  north  into  Prussia.  The  Fistula^  which  rises  in  the  Carpathian 
MouDtains,  enters  Poland  ;  and  the  DnieHer  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains,  but  takes  a 
.^ootniy  direction  and  enters  Russia. 

4.  Dirimns.  Geographers  often  describe  Austria  as  divided  into  four  great  sections  :  the 
Oermao  provinces ;  the  Polish  provinces,  or  that  part  of  Poland,  which  has  been  annexed  to 
tiw  empire  ;  the  Bulgarian  districts  ;  and  the  Italian  provinces.  The  political  division  of  the 
•lapire  is  into  15  governments,  diflTerendy  denominated  and  regulated,  and  variously  subdivided 
into  circles,  provinces,  counties,  &c.  xhe  following  table  contains  a  view  of  these  various  di« 
risioas. 

OsRMAN  Provinces.  GovemmerUs.  1.  Upper  Austria  ;  2.  Lower  Austria  ;  3.  Tyrol ; 
4.  Duchy  of  Stiria  ;  5.  Laybach,  and  6.  Trieste  (forming  the  kingdom  of  Illyria) ;  7.  king- 
dom of  Bohemia  ;  and  8.  government  of  Moravia  and  Silecia  :  ^ 

PousH  Province.    Government.     9.  Kingdom  of  Galicia : 

Italian  Provinces.  GovemmenU.  10.  Milan;  andU.  Venice  (forming  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom) : 

EvjfGAKijLV  Provinces.  Chvemments.  12.  E^ipgdom  of  Hungary  (comprismg  the  king- 
doms of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia)  ;  13.  Transylvania  ;  14.  the  Military  Frontiers  ;  and  16.  the 
lODgdom  of  Dalmatia. 

5.  .BgricuUure.  Ahhough  Austria  presents  a  great  extent  of  good  soil,  agrictdture  is  in  so 
backward  a  state,  that  it  Is  not  highly  productive.  The  processes  and  implements  of  husband- 
ry are  extremely  imperfect.  A  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  which 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  coal  being  little  used.  There  are  extensive  pastures  in  the 
HuDf^man  provinces,  and  natural  forests,  which  contain  vast  herds  of  cattle  in  a  wild  state 
Some  of  the  wines  of  Austria  are  highly  esteemed,  but  the  difficulties  of  transportation  pre- 
reiit  tbem  from  being  hurgely  produced  for  exportation.  The  wine  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  is 
pardcularly  celebrated. 

6.  Manufactures.  The  manufactures  of  Austria  are  extensive  in  the  aggregate,  but  the  ope- 
ntioQs  are  gcDerally  carried  on  upon  rather  a  small  scale,  and  the  Austrians  have  neither  thaf 
.peifeetbn  of  finish  nor  that  ingenious  machbery,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  workshops  of 
vettem  Europe.  Woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  leather,  and 
1^,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  manufacturing  industry. 

7.  Commerce.  Austria  is  unfavorably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  ;  her  northern  provinces 
eMnmunicate  with  the  sea  only  through  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  by  a  long  and  difficult  naviga- 
tiao ;  the  eastern  have  navigable  waters,  which  lead  to  countries  not  adapted  for  commercial 
operations,  and  the  maritime  coast  on  the  Adriatic,  although  it  has  some  good  harbors,  is  sepa- 
lited  from  the  interior  by  mountainous  ranges,  which  render  communication  difficult.  Trieste 
is  the  principal  port,  and  displays  considerable  commercial  activity.  Fiume  is  the  inlet  to  the 
HuDprian  provinces,  and  Ragusa,  to  Dalmatia.  The  inland  trade  of  Austria  is  active  and 
Hoonshing. 

8.  BeKgion.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  a  very  great  majority  of  the  in* 
habitaDts.  The  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  are  numerous  in  Transylvania,  the  southern 
pvt  of  Hungary,  and  in  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Galicia.   There  are  many  Protestants  in  Hun- 

S,  Galicia^  and  the  German  provinces,  and  some  Socinians  or  Unitarians  in  Transylvania 
OQinber  of  Greek  Christians  is  about  3,000,000;  tliat  of  Prostestants,  3,000,000,  and  that 
d  Catholics,  29,000,000.     There  are  nearly  700,000  Jews,  chiefly  in  Galicia,  Moravia,  Hun- 

B,  and  Bohemia.  All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Austria*  The  archbishop  of  Vienna  is  the 
I  of  the  Austrian  church ;  the  landed  property  of  the  church  is  extensive,  and  there  are  300 
*i>beys,  and  above  500  convents  in  the  empire.  There  are  12  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, 
^^\  biabope,  and  the  property  of  the  church  is  estimated  to  amount  lo  90,000,000  of  ddlars. 
AflUBg  the  Catholics  are  reckoned  3  1-2  roafioos  of  conformed  Greek  Christians. 
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9.  Eiueiaion.  There  are  sieFeo  universities  in  the  empire,  besides  those  of  the  Itulian  prov- 
inces ;  at  Olmatz,  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Innspruclc,  and  Graetz.  High  schools  and 
primary  schools  have  also  been  established  in  which  are  instructed  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  pupils.  But  the  restraints  upon  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  render  the  Austrian  iteo- 
rious  upon  many  moral  and  political  subjects,  which  occupy  the  minds  and  pens  of  men  in  bm 
countries,  and  shut  out  large  fields  of  literature  from  popular  inquiry. 

]  0.  GovemmetU.  The  sovereign  is  styled  the  emperor  of  Austria ,  and  the  government,  wA 
gome  diversities  in  the  diiTerent  parts,  is  absolute  in  all,  except  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
In  Hungary  there  is  a  diet,  composed  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  depuies  of  the  royd  cidei, 
and  of  the  boroughs,  which  has  the  right  of  making  laws  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  as  tk 
emperor  is  there  styled,  and  of  laying  taxes.  The  constitution  of  Transylvania  is  simib. 
There  are  assemblies  of  the  estates  in  ^hemia  and  Galicia,  but  their  powers  are  merely  nooh 
inal.  In  the  hereditary  States,  as  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Canuolave 
called,  the  power  of  the  emperor  is  uncontrolled,  but  is  exercised  with  mildness.  The  MiSti- 
ry  Frontiers  have  entirely  a  military  administration,  and,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than  t  vast 
military  colony,  under  the  immediate  nianagement  of  the  minister  of  war.  They  consist  cf  a 
narrow  tract  extending  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  the  southern  boundaiy  of 
Htmgary  and  Transylvania,  and  divided  into  four  generalats  or  generalships.  The  inhabitaols 
^  enjoy  the  use  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate,  on  condition  of  rendering  certain  military  servi- 
ces, and  all  are,  therefore,  trained  to  military  exercises.  Even  civil  affiiirs  are  here  condacttd 
in  a  military  form,  and  the  magistrates  have  military  titles.  The  purpose  of  this  singular  iiutt- 
Uition  is  to  maintain  a  disciplined  army  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  always  in  readiness  to  defend 
the  frontiers  against  the  Turks. 

11.  Inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire  belong  to  several  entirely  distkt 
races.  1.  The  Germans  form  the  population  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  greater  pert  of 
that  of  Stiria  and  Tyrol,  and  the  minority  m  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces,  and  in  Be- 
bemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  2.  The  Sclavonic  race,  comprising  nearly  one  half  of  the  pop- 
lation,  consists  of  several  different  people ;  these  are  the  Tzechs,  or  Bohemians  ;  the  SloTrac , 
in  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the  Poles,  in  Galicia ;  the  Wends,  in  Stiria,  Caraiola,  Cariirti»i 
and  Tyrol ;  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  &c.  3.  The  Uralian  race  comprises  the  domiaaDt 
people  of  Hungury  and  Transylvania,  or  the  Magyars.  4.  The  Latin  race  comprises  the  Ital- 
ians, and  the  WaUachians  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  Military  Frontiers. 

The  Sclavonians,  scattered,  as  we  have  described,  over  a  great  extent,  are  the  most  back- 
ward and  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  They  are  commonly  employed  in  mere  rustie  hbocs, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Thus  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Al^:6e^ 
man  population  conducts  public  affairs,  transacts  commercial  operations,  and  exercise  ^  ^^ 
chamc  arts,  while  the  Sclavonians  are  the  common  laborers ;  and  in  Hungary,  the 
who,  though  in  general  illiterate,  are  a  spirited  and  intelligent  race,  and  fond  oi  active  < 
ments  and  a  military  life,  leave  the  more  servile  kinds  of  labor  to  the  Sclavonic  inhabitMf 
Sclavonians,  in  fact,  are  the  conquered  aborigines,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  or  H 
subordinate  state  by  their  conquerors.  In  the  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Sclavom*  .. 
almost  the  whole  population,  they  evince  an  aversion  from  mechanic  arts  and  commcGfC^- Vw 
the  traders  and  dealers  there,  as  in  Poland,  are  mostly  Jews. 

JdSaniber  of  different  Races. 

.    2,000,000 

700,000 

100,000 

20,000 

12.  Revenue.  Army.  In  an  agricultural  country,  like  Austria,  the  customs  are  small,  ttd 
the  revenue  is  prmcipally  raised  by  land  and  poll  taxes.  In  the  Hungarian  States,  the  nobiltt^ 
are  exempt  from  taxes.  The  revenue  of  Austria  is  much  smaller  than  those  of  England  tod 
France,  not  exceeding  70  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  debt  is  400  millions.  The  army  ia  cobs- 
posed  of  230,000  men  in  peace,  and  can  be  increased  to  750,000. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL    THE  HUNGARIAN  STATES. 

TassE  States  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  consist  1st,  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hongary,  with  the  provinces  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia  ;  2d,  the  Principalitjr  of  Transylvania ; 
3d,  the  Military  Frontiers  ;  and  4th,  the  Kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  The  whole  of  these  couo- 
trias  together,  have  a  surface  of  130,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  13,800,000. 

i.  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  This  country  is  bounded  northwest  by  Moravia  ;  northeast  by 
€(^ia;  east  by  Transylvania;  south  by  the  Military  Frontiers;  southwest  by  Ulyria ;  and 
vest  by  Stiria  and  the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  Its  length  is  330,  and  its  breadth  300  miles  ; 
coQtuoing  69,000  square  miles.  The  Crapack  or  Carpathian  Mountains  extend  along  the 
BBitbessiem  border.  Near  the  centre  of  the  chain,  is  the  Lomnitz  peak,  which  is  about  8,640 
het  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  detached  mountaiDs  are  those  of  Matra,  Avas,  and 
Farkas.  An  immense  plain,  comprehending  all  Eastern  Hungary,  lies  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Transylvanian  Mountains.  Another  large  plain,  of  a  triangular  form,  runs  from  the 
booodaries  of  Stiria  to  the  Bakonian  Mountains. 

floBgary  does  not  border  upon  any  sea,  but  is  watered  by  very  large  rivers.  The  principal 
is  the  JDunubey  to  the  basin  ot  which,  all  the  others,  except  the  Poprad^  which  runs  into  the 
Vistula,  belong ;  the  chief  tributaries  are  the  Leitha^  the  Raab^  the  fVaagor  Fagj  the  Gran^ 
die  Drove,  the  Save,  and  the  Theiss  or  Tisza;  the  whole  course  of  the  Theiss  is  350  miles,' 
ad  it 'abounds  in  fish.  There  are  many  lakes  in  this  country;  the  Flatten  or  Balatonj 
matt  the  centre  of  Lower  Hungary,  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  8  broad  ;  the  JVetiriedler,  on 
tbe  fronder  of  Lower  Austria,  is  a  salt  water  lake  of  about  60  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded 
bffeiis. 

The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  warmer  than  that  of  Germ^y.  In  the  valleys,  snow  falls  as 
tuAj  as  September,  and  seldom  disappears  before  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  middle  regions, 
the  air  is  most  pure  and  healthy.  The  flat  country  is  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  sterile  on  the 
hi|^ds,  but  improves  in  quality  as  the  elevation  lessens,  and  is  luxuriously  rich  on  the  plains. 
Yet  even  in  the  most  fertile  tracts,  there  occur  barren  heaths  of  several  miles  in  extent,  where 
DOtasfarob  is  visible.  The  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  forests  cover  a  space  of  11,644 
square  miles. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper ; 

very  rich  ore  of  antimony,  coal,  salt,  and  alum,  are 
abundant.  About  40  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Cra- 
pack, are  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Cremnitz  ;  and^ 
20  miles  further  to  the  south,  are  the  silver  mines  of 
Schemnitz.  The  gold  mine  at  Cremnitz  has  been 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  wrought  for  1,000  years  and  upwards,  and  is  exceed- 
K^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HF^^^S  ingly  rich.     There  b  a  mint  here,  where  all  the  mine  ^ 

towns  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  send  theit  gold 
and  silver  to  be  coined.  The  number  of  miners  em- 
ploved  by  the  crown  at  Schemnitz,  is  8,000.    A  min- 

era!  peculiar  to  Hungary  is  the  opd,  which  is  found  at 

Sail  MiMe.  Czemwenicza,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Kas- 

chau.  The  hill  in  which  the  opals  are  found,  consists 
of  adecomposed  porphyry,  and  the  gems  occur  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms  from  the 
toriaee. 

HoDgary  has  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are  generally  mouse- 
colored,  and  highly  esteemed  in  war.  The  horned  cattle  are  large,  active,  and  vigorous.  Buf- 
Uoes  are  not  oncommon*  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  bears,  and  boars  ;  but  these 
Wfery  rare. 

-Hw^ary  may  be  considered  as  a  great  oval  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  south  by 
Wf  mountains,  whence  numerous  and  large  rivers  have  their  source,  which  gradually  decline 
•  v^city  as  they  approach  the  plain,  where,  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  surface,  and 
Wieness  of  the  soil,  their  currents  are  scarcely  perceptible. 

Itear  Szadelo,  about  30  miles  from  Kaschau,  is  an  extraordinary  cavern,  which  is  said  to 
wtch  several  miles  under  the  hills,  but  has  never  been  completely  explored.  Near  Szilitz,  is 
^^^^  celebrated  eavern,  about  100  feet  in  breadth,  150  in  length,  and  25  in  height ;  in  om  * 
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corasr  is  a  great  mass  of  ice.  There  are  two  Iai*ge  nairigable  canals  in  this  country,  vis*  ibf^' 
Francis  Cawily  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  ;  and  the  Bega  Canal  ext^sdiog  fn». 
Facset  to  Becskerek. 

Budaj  the  capital  of  Hunsary,  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  mposite  Pulki 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Hungary,  and  several  other  public  buildings.  Pesth  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  actin 
city  of  the  kingdom,  and  each  of  its  four  annual  fairs  attracts  20,000  strangers  from  Huogvji 
and  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  from  Turkey.  It  is  weD  built,  contaimng  many  elegoi 
public  edi6ces,  and  mansions  Of  the  Hungarian  nobility.  Its  university  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  on  the  continent.  The  population  of  the  two  cities  is  135,000,  oC  wUdi 
90,000  are  in  Pesth. 

Praburg  is  a  well-built  city  on  the  Danube,  with  45,000  inhabitants.  It  was  fiormerly  the 
Capital  of  Htmgary,  and  the  Hungarian  diet  is  still  occasionally  heU  here  ;  it  is  chiefly  remaii- 
able  for  the  great  number  of  its  institutions  for  education. 

Dihretzin  is  the  principal  town  in  eastern  Hungary,  and  the  chief  manufacturing  place  in  cl» 
kingdom.  Population,  60,000.  Its  four  annual  fairs  are  attended  by  great  numbers  of  traden^ 
its  manufactures  comprise  coarse  woolens,  leather,  pottery,  soap,  &c.  TheresiensUidt  nd 
Kktskemet  are  large  towns  with  extensive  manufactures  of  woolens,  leather,  soap,  &c. ;  the 
former  has  44,000,  the  latter  40,000  inhabitants. 

ScKemnitZy  with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  Ktemnitz,  with  6,000,  are  remarkable  for  their 
rich  gold  and  silver  mines.  Mischkoloct  is  a  large  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  com,  wbe, 
Itnd  leather ;  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  forges,  glass-works,  and  paper-works.  Popuhtiop, 
80,000.     TememesTj  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  empire,  owes  its  commercial  acdri- 

?to  a  canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  Danube.     Population,  18,000.     Szegedin^  on  the 
heiss,  has  an  extensive  trade,  T^ith  manufactures  of  tobacco,  soap,  woolen  goods,  and  boots. 
Population,  32,000. 

Most  blanches  of  agriculture  are  still  in  their  infancy  here.  Hemp,  flax,  poppies,  and  to- 
bacco are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  the  latter.  Mulberry  trees  are  pleoqr. 
Mandactures  are  little  attended  to ;  the  raw  produce  being  easily  sold  to  the  neighboring  states. 
^he  only  article  manufactured  for  exportation  is  leather.  The  commerce  is  sidiject  to  great 
restrictions  from  the  Austrian  system  of  taxation.  We  have  no  certain  accounts  of  the  re?e* 
nue,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  about  13,000,000  dollars.  The  army  consists  of  46,000  inianoy, 
tad  17,000  cavahy. 

Sclavonia  extends  between  the  Drave  and  the  Saave,  and  contains  about  8,700  square  miles. 
Kearly  2,500,000  sheep  are  fed  on  the  Sclavonian  pastures  ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  grain  is 

estimated  at  an  average  of 
12,000,000  bushels.  Cap- 
ital, Eszek. 

Croatia  comprehends  the 
maritime  districts,  denomi- 
nated the  Littoral,  and  the 
3  counties  of  Agram,  Waras- 
din,  and  Kreutz,  forming  an 
area  of  about  3,650  square 
miles.  •Sgram,  or  Sagrabf 
is  the  capital,  and  contains 
20,000  inhabitants.  The 
country  has  several  valuable 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  a^ 
lead,  and  produces  salt,  tS* 
riol,  coals,  and  sulphur,  in 
abtmdance ;  quarries  of  the 
most  beautiful  marble  exist 
in  different  parts. 

2.  Trantyhania.  Thii 
country  is  bounded  north  by 
Upper  Hungaijr ;  northeast 
by  the  Bukowme ;  east  by 
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wmmmwrni ,  southeast  and  south  by  Waliacfaia ;  and  west  by  Hungary.  It  hes  tietweai  46^ 
If  md  48^  If .  hutade,  and  between  SaP  Off,  md  27^  £.  longitude.  Its  length  is  180^ 
lad  its  breadth  ISO  miles  ;  and  it  contains  23,000  square  miles.  It  is  sunouoded  on  all  sides 
b]f  langes  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  contains  many 
Mighmil  vdleys,  watered  by  imnomerable  streams,  which  enter  the  JUaro$ch  and  •dkirto,  the 
two  main  rivers  of  the  country.  There  are  several  lakes  and  marshes ;  among  the  latter  c(f 
wUdi  die  JKUmoroM,  near  Alovaszna,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  unfat£K>m8ble  depdi* 
The  diotte  is  more  temperate  and  wholesome  than  that  of  Hungary  ;  but  die  water  in  manv* 
places  is  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  and  is  apt  toproduce  chofics.  The  soil  is  good, 
and  tbe  rich  pastures  fe^  vast  numbers  of  black  cattle.  There  are  extensive  forests,  iidid}ited 
bybufiloes,  bears,  lynxes,  elks,  wild  asses,  wild  boars,  chamois,  enooines,  and  beavers.  It  has 
vahible  mmes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  also  of  iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  nnc,  and  antimony ; 
mi  produces  great  quantities  of  fossil  sdt.  KlauHnbergy  or  Eolostar,  the  capital  of  Tran* 
i^hraua,  on  the  Szamos,  contains  5M>,000  mhabitants.  Mar^s  Foiorkely^  or  JV*eitmarJbe£,  on 
IDS  Ibrosch,  has  several  fine  buildings  ;  among  others,  is  the  palace  of  Tekdi,  with  a  lifaruy 
of  60,000  volumes*  Population,  13^000.  Ilermanntiadiy  with  21,000  inhabitants,  and  Kron- 
itait,  widi  30,000,  are  the  other  prmcipal  towns. 

Agncidture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  sdll  carried  on  in  a  very 
liiiMive  manner.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians ;  and  the  imp<ffta* 
tioD  probably  exceeds  the  exportation.  There  are  no  raanuiactures  at  importance.  Popuk* 
dOB,  3,000,000. 

b  1004,  Transylvania  was  subdued  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  whp  introduced  Chrtsti* 
aai^.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  divided  between  two  rival  factions,  one  of  which  wis 
nipported  by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  tbe  other  b^  die  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  in  1606,  the 
laeeessois  of  the  latter  power  obliged  the  court  of  Vienna  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Transylvania.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Austrians,  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  and  all 
cbims  were  settled  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1740. 
3.  Vu  JUiWary  Frontiers.     This  country  extends  along  the  Turkish  frontiers  from  the 

Adriatic  to  Oalicia,  and  surrounds  the  provinces  of  Croa- 
M^  tia,  Sclavonia,  Hunagry,  and  Transylvania.  The  superficial 

l^^%  extent  is  18,400  miles.     The  Sclavonians  form  the  largest 

|HqS  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  above  800,000. 

Ul^^  There  are  also  122,000  Wlaches,  80,000  Magyars  and 

Szeckhelyi,  9,000  Germans,  1,500  Klementins,  and  about 
1,500  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gypsies.  There  is  no  nobility, 
nor  any  privOeged  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tiers, which  yet  form  a  complete  military  state,  havmg  ma- 
ny points  of  resemblance  to  the  feudal  institutions  ot  the 
middle  ages.  The  frontier  government  was  originally  cre- 
ated to  protect  the  empire,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  against 
the  invasion  of  barbarians,  and  in  later  times  to  form  a 
cordon  sanitaire  against  the  plague.  All  landed  property 
is  held  by  a  kind  of  fief,  on  condition  of  military  service 
in  peace  and  war.  Only  such  boys  as  are  not  fit  for  the 
service  are  allowed  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation  than 
that  of  vms.  There  are  4  divisions  of  the  military  fron- 
tiers, containing  in  oil  1 1  towns,  24  boroughs,  4  fortresses, 
and  1,995  villages. 

4.  Dalmatia,     This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  Hun- 
gary, east  by  Bosnia  and  Rumelia,  and  south  and  west  by 
OM^d^fMUitaryFroMtUr.  ^^  Adriatic.     It  lies  between  42°  15',and  44^  25'N.lat., 

^deoDtains  about  5,800  square  miles.  The  interior  is  intersected  by  high  mountains.  The 
fdadpal  rivers  are  the  Ztrmagna^  the  CttHna,  the  JVaretUa,  and  the  Kerka.  On  the  latter 
lively  the  whole  course  of  which  is  60  miles,  are  several  fine  cascades.  There  are  numerous 
MIWweD  stored  with  fish.  The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  creeks  and  bays,  and  skirted  by 
iM  number  of  islands.  The  bay  of  CaUaro  forms  tbe  best  harbor  in  the  Adriatic. 
Tlldijmile  of  Ihdmatia  is  very  mild,  and,  on  the  whole,  like  that  of  tbe  south  of  Ita|y ; 
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But  tke  mafsbes  on  the  coest  render  the  air  insalubrious.  Snow  and  frost  are  almost  unfaioifi 
in  the  vallqrs.  The  wbter  is  rainy.  The  soil  is  mostly  calclu*eous,  dry,  and. barren,  and  bot 
in  few  pbu^s  fit  for  cultivation.  Phis  country  has  quarries  of  marble  and  gypsum,  and  miDM 
of  iron-stone.  Wolves  are  found  in  the  forest,  and  locusts  occasionally  infest  the  couati;. 
ZarOy  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  deep  ditch.  It 
has  two  seminaries,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  harbor. '  Population,  79400.  Spalairo  is  a  fortified 
town  with  9,000  inhabitants.  Brazza^  on  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  produces  a  great  quaoti^ 
of  wme.  Ragtua  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its  trade  and  manufactures,  but  at  present 
contains  but  6,000  inhabitants.  Cattaroj  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  so  surrounded  and 
overhtmg  by  rocks,  as  for  several  hours  in  the  day  to  be  completely  m  their  shade.  It  is  weD 
fortified,  and  exports  considerable  wine  and  oil. 

Agriculture  is  very  much  neglected,  but  wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  &c.,  are  pro- 
duced  b  some  abundance.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured  from  the  threads  of  bro^, 
and  employed  in  covering  bales  of  merchandise.  In  all  the  islands  along  the  coast,  firiiiog  is  i 
common  occupation  ;  anchovies  and  mackerel  are  abundant.  The  population  is  about  310,000. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Catholic  and  the  United  Church  ;  of  the  rest, 
61,164  are  Ureeks.  Education  is  in  a  rude  state.  Dalmatia  was  once  subject  to  Veoice,bat, 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  seized  by  the  Turks.  In  1797,  it  fdl  to  the  shire 
of  Austria,  which  in  1805  surrendered  it  to  Napoleon.  In  1813,  the  Austrians  recoBquefed 
Dalmatia,  and  it  now  constitutes  a  part  of  their  maritime  possessions. 

InhabiiantSy  Manners^  &c.,  of  the  Hungarian  States.  Hungary  has  been  called  '^Ekffojr 
in  miniature ;"  and  it  contains  communities  of  12  distinct  people  or  nations.  The  priiicipil 
•re  the  Magyars  (or  Hungarians),  Slowacks,  Bohemians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  WaUi* 
chians  and  Gypsies.  The  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  and  Dalmatia  are  also  various,  h 
Hungary  the  people  are  not  tall,  but  they  are  active  and  muscular.     The  women  are  more  db^^ 


dnguished  for  beauty  than  the  Austrian  females.  The  titled  nobility  is  the  same  as  m  Aostrii' 
The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  better  than  in  Russia  or  Poland,  thou^  they  have  too  muck 
dependence  on  the  nobility* 

The  costumes  are  various  and  picturesque,  but  the  higher  classes  follow  somewhat  tM 
French  and  German  fashions.  The  common  dress  is  a  fur  cap,  a  close  coat  girded  with  a  sasfai 
and  a  cloak,  from  which  the  right  arm  is  free.    This,  with  the  moustache  on  the  upper  lip,  gives 
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the  Hungariao  a  HuGtary 
appearance.  The  females 
dress  in  black,  and  wear 
long  sleeves.  The  peas*^ 
ants  wear  a  calpacy  or  felt 
cap,  and  a  large  woolen 
cloak.  They  cany  a  wal^ 
let  on  their  shoulders,  and 
generaUjr  have  a  hatchet. 
Thus  dressed  and  equip- 
ped, they  generally  sleep, 
when  traveling,  m  the  open 
air.  In  Transylvania,  the, 
peasantry  have  nearly  the 
ancient  Roman  dress,  that 
was  worn  by  their  class  ;  a 
tunic  of  white  cloth  belted 
to  the  waist,  and  reaching  ta 
the  knee  ;  trowsers  in  wide 
folds  descending  to  the  an- 
kles, and  sandflJs  on  their 
feet.  Various  languages  are 
in  use  in  Hungary,  but  the 
most  general  is  the  Him*^ 
The  Latm  is  very  general,. 


i;  a  dialect,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Scythian  and  the  Latin 
lod  much  public  business  is  transacted  in  it.  It  does  not,  of  course,  retain  all  its  classical 
parity  among  a  people  more  given  to  arms  than  arts  ;  and  the  memorable  shout  of  the  Hun* 
prian  nobility,  moriamur  pro  rege  nostra  Maria  Theresa^  had  more  of  heroism  than  latinity. 
In  Transylvania,  as  m  Wallachia,  the  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Latin. 
There  is  Uttle  that  is  peculiar  in  Hungary  ;  the  villages  are  composed  of  small  houses,  with 
n_  ends  to  the  street,  and  all,  in 

?oint  of  shape,  exactly  alike.  In 
Transylvania,  it  is  common  in 
some  places  to  have  a  homely 
sentiment  written  over  the  door  ; 
as  "  May  we  never  want  bread, 
nor  the  freedom  to  enjoy  our  do- 
mestic comforts.'* 

Hungary  is  blessed  with  abun- 
dance ;  but  commerce  affords 
few  outlets  to  her  productions. 
In  Dalmatia,  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  at  times 
are  compelled,  for  several  months 
in  the  year,  to  subsist  on  juniper 
berries,  and  wild  roots.  Frogs 
and  snails  are  eaten  in  Hunga* 
ry  ;  and  rice  is  common  there, 
^  and  in  Transylvania.  A  favor- 
ite dish  with  the  common  peo- 
ple is  an  omelet  mixed  with  boil- 
ed prunes  ;  in  other  respects  the 

1 0f  Offer  Omgary.  Hungarian  GirL  diet  is  not  peculiar.      The  wines 

of  Hungary  are  excellent ;  some 


Hungarian  CHrl, 


reel  wines  are  eqoal  t)  the  Monte  Pulciano,  and  the  Tokay  is  generally  admitted  to 

I  best  wine  in  Europe.     The  grapes  are  not  pressed,  but  the  juice  drips  into  vats  from 

above.     The  true  Tokay  is  produced  but  in  a  small  district ;  and  it  bears  an 

pnce.     As  its  excellence  is  much  increased  by  age,  it  has  been  sometimes  sold  foi 

38 
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100  florins  a  bottle  ;  and  ten  florins  Is  a  common  price  for  a'bottle  coDtaiinngabQatm|ildkp-1 
The  Tokay  has  in  its  favor  ^^  infallible  "  testimony,  for  the  Pope  himself,  at  tbe  ComttM^t^ 
Trent,  was  sustained  by  the  council,  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  best  of  wines.  ConatdendbM 
quantities  of  rosoglio  are  consumed,  and  also  of  Maraschino,  a  cordial  made  of  acid  cbemeBll 
These  are  made  chiefly  in  Dalmatia,  where  there  is  distilled  also  a  spurituous  liquor,  from  fimi 
arbute  tree.  The  Dalmatians  are  given  to  excess  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Tobttteojr 
universally  used  in  smoking,  and  as  snuff.  M 

The  chief  maladies  are  gout,  and  the  diseases  occasioned  by  exhalations  from  manbea.  IMj 
Lower  Hungary,  epidemic  disorders  are  not  uncommon.  H 

In  Hungary  there  are  inns,  but  they  afford  little  beside  shelter  ;  and  the  traveler  has  frequeni*:^ 
ly  to  purchase  his  provisions  at  the  lai^ge  towns.  The  post  coaches  are  often  but  carts,  aaM 
generally  the  facilities  for  traveling  are  tew.  m 

The  Hungarians  are  distinguished  for  a  military  spirit,  but  they  are  social  and  ho8pitaU%-^ 
though  proud  and  irritable.  The  two  great  pursuits  are  agriculture  and  arms,  and  there  are  ' 
trades.  In  a  people  so  variously  compounded,  or  rather  in  a  country  with  so  many  disK 
races,  the  character  and  customs  must  be  various.*  Hungary  may  be  considered  the  home 
the  0]r])8ies,  but  even  here,  that  singular  race  have  the  same  restless,  wandering  dispositioDy 
distinguishes  them  elsewhere.  They  are  the  traveling  tinkers  and  musicians  ;  and  when  t 
have  a  settled  or  temporary  residence,  it  is,  in  summer,  a  cave  or  a  tent,  and  b  winter,  m 
like  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  from  which  light  is  excluded.  The  most  usual  trades  followed  W, 
the  Oypsies,  are  those  of  black  and  white-smiths,  though  they  act  as  farriers,  carpenters,  aMM 
turners*  They  are  universally  the  executioners  and  hangmen.  The  Transylvanian  cbanfilffi| 
is  not  widely  different  from  the  Hungarian,  though  less  national,  and  the  manner  of  life  approadMl 
es  more  to  that  of  the  orientals.  In  describing  the  character  of  the  various  people  com; 
the  Austrian  empire,  geographers  have  seldom  attempted  lo  give  any  but  the  most 
views.   There  are  more  athletic  amusements  than  in  Austria,  and  dancing  is  equally 

diough  with  a  greater  variety  of  modes.     Combats  of  animals,  hunting,  and  the  nsutd  Euro^ , 

games  are  common.  In  H!ungary  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  eartb  are  by  no  means  enhgjb^i 
ened.  More  of  them,  however,  can  read  and  write  than  those  of  tbe  same  class  in  some  paitt 
of  Germany ;  and  the  schools  are  sufficiendy  numerous  to  scatter  more  knowledge.  Tbe 
Catholics  have  3,561  teachers,  1  university,  and  several  colleges.  The  united  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians have  382  schools ;  the  Greeks,  1 ,226  schools  and  2  gynmasiums  ;  tbe  Calvimsfs, 
1,600  teachers  and  3  colleges ;  the  Lutherans,  1  lyceum,  1  college,  and  629  teachers,  and  thai 
Jews  100  teachers.     There  are,  besides,  agricultural  schools  and  schools  of  industry.  4 

The  arts  are  not  successfully  cultivated  except  music.     The  national  music,  however,  is 
practised  almost  exclusively  by  die  Gypsies,  who  have  produced  several  eminent  artists  in  tlnf^ 
department.    Oeser,  the  painter,  and  Mind,  the  RapKael  of  cato,  were  natives  of  Hungvjr*^ 

*  "  The  Hungarian  inconteati 
iiery  temper,  and  is  oompletelyqi 

nonly  ffood  and  bad  actions.    Tht  _.. 

er,  ana  still  more  so  the  German ;  then  follows  the  Wal- 
laohian  and  Servian,  and  last  of  all,  the  Ratbenian.  The 
poor  Jew  is  totally  destitate  of  ooura|fe,  and  may  be  fright- 
ened with  an  empty  meal-sack  beyond  the  Carpatnian 
mountains.  Tbe  Hungarian  soon  forgets  injuries,  tbe  Ger- 
man later,  bnt  the  Slowack  and  Wailachian,  never.  The 
Ruthenian  is  continually  quarreling,  the  Jew  is  for  ever 
involved  in  lawsuits,  but  is  ready  to  be  reconciled,  as  soon 
■a  danger  threatens  his  fkmily  or  one  of  his  nation.  The 
Magyar  is  proud  of  being  monnled  on  a  fine  horse ;  the 
Slowack,  when  he  is  permitted  to  converse  rather  famil- 
iarly with  people  of  high  rank ;  tbe  German,  when  he  may 
oanr  a  eane  m  his  hand  (as  judge  of  his  village} ;  the 
Wailachian,  when  he  can  exhibit  a  shining  hatchet;  the 
Ruthenian,  when  he  is  admitted  to  the  honor  of  clerical 
orders ;  tbe  Jew,  when  he  has  got  ikrmeni  on  his  rent-roll ; 
and  the  Gypsy,  when  he  is  dreiaed  in  scarlet  breeches. 
When  the  Magyar  is  in  liquor,  he  is  melancholy,  nay,  even 
careless  of  his  life  ;  tbe  Slowack  pretends  to  he  witty ;  tbe 
German  is  talkative  and  very  tiresome ;  the  Wailachian  is 
qnarrelsome,  and  read^  to  shed  Uood;  the  Ruthenian 
mutters  inwardly,  and  is  reserved  and  prone  to  revenge. 
Wben  the  Magyar  or  Slowack  is  going  to  cheat  a  person, 
ha  Ifiaisea  him ;  tbe  GeraMnofihn  him  hit  sarvieef;  the 


the 
both  foruncom- 


Wallachian  protests  to  be  his  friend ;  the  Rntheuaa  fci^aal 
to  be  stupid ;  the  Servian  is  submissive ;  the  Jew  pronaHal 
mountains  of  gold ;  the  Gypsy  jokes.  Whenever  a  i 
rel  arises,  the  German  screams  and  threatens  ;  the 
swears  and  curses ;  the  Ruthenian  spits  at  his  adv 
and  seizes  him  by  his  hair ;  the  Slowack  makes  nge  of  ] 
fists,  and  boxes  his  enemy ;  the  Magyar  cudgels  him  i 
blood  begins  to  flow ;  the  Gypsy  assails  his  face  with  P 
nails ',  the  Wailachian  strives  to  strike  him  dead,  aii4  ' 
Jew  screams  and  takes  to  his  heels.  Wben  the  Mi 
swears,  he  alwavs  takes  Gi>d  to  witness,  while  the  1 
ack  calls  upon  tne  devil  to  take  him.  The  cursii^  Ma#Ml 
yar,  Wailachian,  and  Servian  use  an  immense  vatie^  cC^ 
abusive  names ;  the  Slowack  hurls  a  thousand  thmteu 
bolts  at  his  opponent,  and  tbe  German  ever  calls  the  ^it¥^ 
il  to  his  aid.  The  Magyar  preferably  appropriates  to  llriH 
self,  without  paying  for  it,  (i.  e.  steals,)  eattle,  especUH^^ 
horses,  then  oxen ;  the  Slowack,  eatables ;  the  Sclavoiilib». 
iron  and  leather  utensils;  the  Wailachian,  aioiiey;^a^ 
latter  does  not  liesitate  murderiii|f  a  traveler  fiw  the  wtk&t 
of  a  few  shining  buttons,  which  be  takes  for  gold  }y  ' 
the  German,  without  discrimination,  pilfers  whatever 
can  get.  When  the  Slowack  abstains  firom  ilealbi^,  1 
does  It  because  he  believes  theft  to  be  orimtnai ;  thp  ftuth 
nian  from  fear  of  punishment ;  the  Magyar,  because  he  i 
not  in  the  humor  tor  it;  and  the  German,  nom  wtAl 
an  opportnnity."  — >  fWi%n  RtuUm, 
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Ibr  JiMrtiiBre  of  Hungary  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  general  stock  of  European  taste  or 
bMedge.  In  Hungary  there  is  no  established  rehgion,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
b.Cid^ice  are  the  most  numerous  sect.  There  are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Jews,  and  others 
hi  Gypsies  are  without  a  creed.  The  Jews  pay  a  tax  called  tolerance.  In  Transylvania, 
M  are  Greeks,  Catholics,  Tarious  sects  of  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Unitanans. 
r&  TMmsyhania,  as  in  other  districts  m  that  vicinity,  there  is  a  belief  in  vampyres,  or 
f  demons,  that  anhnate  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  come  forth  to  steal  away  the  life  of 
be  living,  by  sucking  their  blood.  The  victims  are  often  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  friends 
f  the  deceased.  It  used  to  be  the  custom,  when  a  vampyre  was  supposed  to  be  the  ten- 
Irt  of  a  pardcular  new-made  grave,  to  open  it,  and  examine  the  corpse  ;  if  this  was  found 
Hth  rud^dieeks,  and  Tresh  and  undecayed,  it  was  adjudged  a  rutn^jre  and  burnt.  The 
UTallachian  population,  to  show  affection  for  their  departed  friends,  moisten  their  graves  with 
Md^  They  have  also  the  custom,  which  prevails  in  many  countries,  of  interrogating  the  dead  ; 
to  a  deceased  friend,  that  he  was  so  fortunately  situated  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
,  that  he  should  not  have  died.  They  say  to  him  that  he  acted  foolishly,  and  call  upon 
I  to  elttnge  his  mind.  Hungary  is  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  kmg  has  great  power,  but 
^  is  a  Diet,  which  has  its  influence  in  the  State.  In  religious  matters,  the  king  has  papal 
'.  Transylvania  is  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  the  king,  like  the  king  of  Hungary,  is  the 
of  Austria. 

/,  or  Pannonia,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the 
a  Cancasian  tribe«  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century  ;  about  which  time  Christianl- 
I  iirtroduoed.  The  lungdom  was  especially  aggrandized  during  the  administration  of  Mat- 
,  mko  took  possession  of  Vienna  and  many  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  died  in  1490. 
rliis  death  Austria  recovered  the  conquered  provinces,  and  began  to  look  to  the  prospect 
^  leoession  to  die  Hungarian  crown.  In  1526,  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  was  conquered 
JK'die  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  until  the  peace  of  Uarlowitz,  in  1699.  From  this 
pM  the  country  has  remained  united  to  the  Austrian  Empire.  ' 

CHAPTER  XXIV.    GERMAN  AND  POLISH  PROVINCES  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Dm$ion$.     This  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  consists  of  1.  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  ; 

tthe  Doehy  of  Stiria  ;  3.  the  Kingdom  of  illyria ;  4.  the  Tyrol ;  5.  the  Kingfiom  of  Bo« 
oia ;  6.  the  Mai^raviate  of  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia  ;  7.  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia. 
■I*  Atkdmchy  of  Jiustria.     This  country  is  bounded  north  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  east 
lyHiiDgitfy,  south  by  Stiria,  and  west  by  JSavaria.     It  contains  15,000  square  miles,  and  a 
Mpahlion  of  2,400,000.     It  lies  upon  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  Bavaria^and  flows  easterly 
■to  Htmgary.     The  Enns,  one  of  its  branches,  divides  the  countnr  into  Upper  and  Lower 
A  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  called  the  Soemmering  Heights,  separates  it  from 
Another  range,  called  the  Ejamenberg,  extends  from  the  source  of  the  Drave  toward 
Btnube.     Other  eminences,  of  considerable  elevation,  are  scattered  over  the  countiy. 
man  vary  in  color  at  difl!erent  seasons,  except  the  Danube,  which  is  always  yellow.  The 
tre  of  a  beautiful  lively  green  in  the  spring.     The  lake  of  Chnunden  is  celebrated  for 
I  scenery  of  its  shores,  and  the  salt  manufactured  from  its  waters  and  the  neighborhood, 
supplies  the  whole  of  Austria.     There  are  many  other  lakes.     The  climate  on  the 
oious  borders  of  Stiria  and  Bohemia,  is  cold,  widi  boisterous  winds  and  a  short  sum-* 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  from  October  to  March.     On  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
Jt|ft  of  summer  and  autumn  is  excessive.     The  soil  is  generally  good.     Upper  Austria 
fossil  salt. 

the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
>  region.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  which  is  small  and  surrounded  with  walls, 
sidrarbs,  whose  spacious  streets  and  elegant  edifices  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
_^^  Jteeetsand  mean  buildings  of  the  former.  Vienna  contains  18  public  squares,  20  mo- 
*4Nt<?  ^  theatres,  50  churches,  numerous  scientific  and  charitable  institutions,  palaces,  &c., 
PJjWiWK)  inhabitants.  The  finest  promenade  is  the  Prater,  on  an  island  in  the  Danube, 
^^Mlivtich  equipages,  the  gay  crowd,  the  fine  walks,  and  the  rarious  amusements  combine 
lo^licMli  Borivaled  in  Europe.  The  imperial  palace  is  a  splendid,  but  uregular  building,  con* 
niflgaaaeroas  treasures  of  art,  and  a  fine  limnry  of  300,000  volumes. 
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Many  of  the  pahces  of  the  ooMes  aM  i 
cent,  and  enriched  with  galleries  of  paintio0f^ 
sculpture,  cabinets  of  medals,  scientific 
lions,  &c.     Among  the   churches  are    8u 
phen's,  a  large  and  noble  Gothic  edifice,  the  i 
er  of  which,  450  feet  high,  is  one  of  the 
in  Europe,  and  the  church  of  the   Capo 
which  contains  the  burial  vault  of  the  imperials 
ily.     The  great  hospital  is  remarkaUe  for  its 
tent,  comprising  7  courts,  planted  with  trees, 
halls,  and  2,000  beds,  and  receiving  about  16y< 
patients  annually.     The  literary  institutions 
important ;  the  university  is  one  of  the 
Europe,  particularly  for  the  medical  dep 
and  its  library  contains  110,000  volumes. 
In  Vienna  and  its  environs  are  the  greatest  number  of  botanical  gardens  of  any  place  *j 
equal  extent  in  the  world,  and  several  of  them  are  unrivaled^ 
any  similar  establishments.     Pleasure  is  the  great  occupatioft'^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.     In  the  environs  are  numerous 
and  pretty  towns.    Schoenbrunn  and  Luxemburg  are  favorite  j 
mer  residences  of  the  emperor. 

Other  towns  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  are  JV>tuia<ft,  < 
taining  12,000  inhabitants,  with  flourishing  manufactures,  and 
nected  with  Vienna  by  a  canal ;  LirUXy  with  25,000,  conti 
extensive  woolen  manufactures,  and  connected  with  the  salt 
of  Gmunden  by  a  railroad  ;  Steyer^  10,000  inhabitants,  noted^ 
the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  its  cutlery,  which  is  exporte  * 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  Saltzburgy  with  14,000  inhabiuints, 
a  cathedral,  archbishop's  palace,  several  literary  institutions,  i 
manufactures. 

Agriculture  is  generally  well  managed.     Wheat,  barley, 
rye,  peas,  &c.  are  cultivated.     In  Lower  Austria  the  vine  i 
tensively  cultivated      Manufactures  are  pretty  active,  and  Vi 
employs  80,000  artificers  in  difi^erent  fabrics.     The  chief 
are  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  iron,  steel,  glass,  porcehiD, 
per,  toys,  and  furniture.     A  railroad  extends  from  Mautha 
the  Danube  to  Budweis  on  the  Moldau,  70  miles  in  length, 
connecting  the  Elbe  with  the  Danube.    Another  great  project '. 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  govemii 
It  contemplates  the  connexion  of  Vienna  with  Warsaw,  in  Po 
by  a  railroad.     The  Vienna  canal  extends  from  Vienna  to 
stadt,  40  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  to  Trieste. 
2.  Duchy  of  Stiria.     This  province  is  bounded  north  by 
tria,  east  by  Hungary  and  Croatia,  south  by  Camiola,  and  we 
Carinthia  and  Upper  Austria.     It  is  125  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.   It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Stiria,  and 
8,380  square  miles,  and  a  million  inhabitants.  Upper  Stiria  is  i 
tainous  ;  many  of  its  elevations  are  of  great  height.  Louer 
is  more  level.    The  rivers  flow  into  the  Danube  and  Drave. 
level  parts  are  fertile  ;  cattle  are  pastured  upon  the  monntams^l 
these  regions  abound  in  wild  animals.     Minerals  are  abundant^ 
iron,  silver,  lead,  and  copper ;  the  iron  mines  of  Eisenarz  and ' 
derberg  are  very  productive.     Fossil  salt  is  also  found  here, 
baths  and  medicinal  springs  are  common  in  Lower  Sthia.   Grai 
a  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  Stiria,  contains  a  universi 
with  a  rich  library,  and  numerous  other  institutions  for  edueac 
among  which  the  Johanneum,  or  college  founded  by  the  Archdf 
John,  is  the  principal.     Its  manufactures  of  cotton  goodS)  bar 
ware,  silk,  &c.,  are  extensive.     Population,  50,000. 
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]^X  JCbugdam  of  lUgria.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  Austria,  and  Stiria,  east  bjr 
lia^  south  by  the  Adriatic,  west  by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  and  Tyrol.  It  con- 
U,000  square  miles,  and  1,357,000  inhabitants.  The  country  is  mountainous  ;  the  rocks 
It  of  primitive  limestone,  hollowed  out  into  a  vast  number  of  grottoes.  There  are  said  to 
1,000  caves  in  lUyria,  among  which  that  of  MeUberg  is  celebrated  for  its  dimensions  and 
'i.  It  is  thought  the  whole  ridge  of  mountains  intersecting  the  country  is  hollow  ;  many 
mk  mto  the  ground  and  appear  in  other  places  among  them.  The  Save^  Laybach, 
prefc,  and  bonzo^  water  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  lake  of  Zirknitz  is  a  great  cu« 
mtj ;  it  is  8  miles  long,  4  broad,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  and  for* 
In  June  its  waters  entirely  disappear,  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which  is 
ploughed  and  sown.  In  3  months'  time,  an  abundant  crop  of  h^  and  millet  is  produced  ; 
B  deer  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  feed  in  the  pastures.  In  September,  the  waters 
sh  violendy  back,  and  fill  the  lake ;  it  then  abounds  m  fish.  The  waters  have  been  known 
fluctuate  3  times  a  year,  and  in  other  seasons  not  at  all.  The  climate  in  the  mountains  is 
forous  but  healthy.  On  the  coast  it  is  warm,  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  In  other  parts  the 
le  and  olive  flourish.  Minerals  are  abundant.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  exported.  The 
pcksflver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  yield  annually  640,000  pounds  of 
M^^rer,  and  378,000  pounds  of  cinnabar. 

JBfnsL  consists  of  2  political  divisions,  the  government  of  Laybach,  including  CarintUa  and 

Pimtola,  and  the  government  of  Trieste,  comprising  Istria ;  these  are  subdivided  into  7  circles. 

I   Triesley  situated  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  is  the  principal  com- 

ial  town  in  the  empire.     Including  the  immediate  neighborhood,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 

ds,  and  country  seats,  it  has  a  population  of  76,000  souls.     The  commerce  of  Trieste 

idly  increased  since  it  has  been  declared  a  free  port.     In  the  vicinity  is  ^quikiay  now 

village,  once  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 

empire,  and  a  large  citv  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

Lttghad^  formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  and  at  present  of  the  kingdom  of  IQy- 

has  an  active  trade,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive.     A  congress  of  European  sover- 

is  was  held  here  in  1820.     Population,  19,000.     Idriaj  in  the  same  government,  derives 

portance  from  its  rich  mines  of  quicksilver.     Population,  5,000.     Clagtnfurthj  a  busy  man- 

bcturiog  town,  with  13,000  mhabitants,  was  the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Carinthia; 

W^ignOf  with  a  good  harbor,  has  an  active  commerce,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 

jOtoe  of  the  most  perfect  and  extensive  works  of  the  Romans  is  at  Pola,  about  40  miles  from 

'rieste.     It  is  an  amphitheatre,  with  3  floors  and  rustic  arcades.     In  height  it  is  97  feet,  and 

lei^  416.     The  seats  occupy  but  one  side,  and  are  formed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.     It 

"~''ein  its  whole  circuit,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  18,000  persons.     The  chief 

tions  of  Illyria  arise  from  the  mmerals  above  mentioned,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 

and  fishing  of  anchovies  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  Tyrol,     This  district  is  bounded  north  by  Bavaria,  east  by  Austria,  south  by  the 

ardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  west  by  Switzerland.     It  contains  10,880  square  miles, 

900,000  inhabitants.     It  is  very  mountainous  and  much  resembles  Switzerland,  being 

eised  by  the  Rhetian  Alps^  some  of  whose  summits  belong  to  the  highest  European  moun- 

The  OrtUrspitz  reaches  the  height  of  12,800  feet.     There  is  a  lower  chain  called  the 

r,  or  Burning  Mountain,  from  its  glaciers,  which  appear  in  the  sunshine  like  a  blaze  of 

Many  of  the  ridges  are  crowned  with  sharp  pinnacles  of  granite,  resembling  obelisks  ; 

are  rent  into  deep  and  frightful  chasms,  and  others  covered  with  eternal  snow.     Numer- 

aountain  torrents  water  the  country,  and  find  their  way  to  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Po,  and  the 

"^itic.  The  largest  river  is  the  Inn^  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland, 

receiving  numeroua  mountam  streams  in  that  country,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Passau. 

JUige  rises  in  this  country  and  passes  through  the  Venetian  territory  into  the  Adriatic. 

Dn9€y  Ltcky  Iser^  and  Ilkr  rise  in  this  country. 

he  mountains  have  the  climate  of  Switzerland  ;  the  snow  and  torrents  block  up  the  villages, 

tivifiae  the  inhabitants  within  doors  in  wmter.     The  soil  produces  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 

9^ ;  the  vine  is  reared  in  some  parts.     There  are  rich  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 

tri  salt ;  precious  stones  to  a  considerable  amount  are  obtained  here,  as  agates,  comeli* 

nfties,  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  chalcedonies.     The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and,  be* 

4»^  occupation  of  hunting  and  agriculture,  employ  themselves  in  manufacturing  boxes, 

of  instruments,  toys,  Ilc,  which  are  exported  even  to  America.     The  rearing  of  caua- 
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tj  faifds  19  a  coosidendl^le  branch  of  iiuhistiy ;  the  breedbg  of  silkworms  is  c0t£faA 
Mwthiern  parts. 

innsprudny  the  capital,  has  an  active  trade,  and  a  seminary  of  learning.     PopukdoD,!^ 
Botzen^  or  Bobzanoy  has  several  manufactures  and  4  annual  fairs.     Population,  8,080. 
redoj  on  the  Adige  has  manufactures  of  silk.     Population     8,000.     JBiva,  on  the 
Garda,  has  maou&ctures  of  iron  and  jews-harps,  and  a  trade  in  com.     Populatioo,  I 
Trentj  on  the  Adig^,  is  femous  for  a  council  held  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  Refon 
Population,  15,000. 
5.  Eingdom  of  Bohemiti.  This  country  is  bounded  north  by  Saxony  and  Silesia,  east  I 

sia,  Moravia,  and  the  i 

Glatz,  south  by  Austria,  i 

varia,  and  west  by  Saxoi 

Bavaria.      It  contains 

square  miles,   and  4,60 

inhabitants.      High   mo 

mclose  it  on  all  sides ;  the  i 

ferent  ranges   are   called 

Sudeticy     Moravian^ 

Woodx/y  and  Erzgebirge  i 

tains.     The  whole  country  jf 

sembles  an  immense  conctrif 

or  basin,  considerably  ele?ittj| 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hn 

Elbe  receives  all  the  waters  a^ 

this  great  basin,  and  buistii| 

through  the  Erzgebirge  moii 

tains  b  the  north,  passes  ini 

Saxony.     The  climate  is  di 

lightful.     Italy  itself  has  nolj 

more  pleasant  sprbg,  and  suiq 

mer  and   winter  are  only  4 

agreeable   variety  of  temperf^ 

tures  ;  the  mountains  shut  c4 

ever)'  wind,  and  there  are  no  lakes  or  marshes  to  infe| 

the  air.     The  soil  is  equal  to  the  climate,  and  yi«' 

abundantly  almost  every  production  of  the  temp ' 

region.     The  mountains  are  covered  with  pines,^ 

other  trees,  and  in  the  interiqr  are  extensive  fore 

of  oak.     In  the  mountains  are  wnld  boars, 

lynxes,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  otters,  beayi 

and  martens.     Wild  fowl  are  in  plenty.    MiDesJ 

gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  cobalt,  and  c^ 

here.     Marble,  and  many  sorts  of  precieq' 

are  also  produced.      The  rive*-  Alolda^^ 

beautiful  pearls. 

PraguBj  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  a.  j^ 
flourishing  city,  situated  on  both  sides  of  th^ 
over  which  there  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  if 
It  contains  48  churches,   16  monasteries 
gogues,  a  nungiber  of  elegant  palaces, 
are  an  imperial  castle,  and  the  palace  of  Wallenstein,  and  other  public  buildings.    1%) 
ly  fortified  with  very  extensive  works.     The  university  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  J 
of  the  most  celebrated,  in  Europe  ;  its  library  contains  100,000  volumes.     Prague  ''' 
tre  of  Bohemian  commerce,  and  the  depot  of  the  active  manufacturing  district  in  * 
situated.     Population,  115,000,  of  which  7,500  are  Jews.     It  is  celebrated  in  histo 
residence  of  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  disciple,  Jerom^^ 
JUichenbergy  with  12,000  inhabitants,  a  flourishing  town,  with  extensive  manufacWj 
cotton  and  woolen  ;  JBwftww,  8,000,  with  an  active  trade  j  Joachimthali  4,000,  noted  for » 
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(.silver  and Gobati,  tad  the  cdotr^  of  a  muiiog  district,  which  furnidies  lead  and  tin  ; 
lOyOOO Inhabitants,  deriving  an  active  trade  from  its  woolen  manufactures,  and  the  nanep 
and  alum  in  its  vicinity ;  and  Carkbady  ToeplUz^  and  SeidKtz^  known  for  dieir  mmend' 
are  the  other  most  important  Bohemian  towns. 

agricultural  products  are  buckwheat,  millet^  pulse,  saffron,  ginger,  &c.,  but  hops  are 

staple  article,  and  their  excellence  is  unsurpassed.     The  vine  is  cultivated,  but  to  no  great 

Manufactures  are  flourishing^  and > comprise  linen  thread,  and  cloth,  lace,  ribands,  silk, 

r,  cotton  cloth,  stockingis,  gloves,  leather,  uxSn,  brass,  tin,  cutlery,  and  jewelry. 

^mia  was  occupied  by  German  tribes  in  the  4th  century.     An  army  of  Sclavonians  sub- 

the  countiy  in  the  6th  ceotury.     The  first  sovereign  known  by  name  was  Przemislas,  a 

It,  whom  the  princess  Libussa  married  in  632,  and  raised  to  the  throne.     The  sovereigns 

at  first  called  dgkes,  but  the  title  of  king  was  granted  in  1061,  by  the  Emperor  Henry 

Tenth.     Bohemia  was  united  to  the  German  empire  in  1310,  but  separated  from  it  in  the 

century.     In  the  17tb  century  it  became  an  appendage  to  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

,f  *  Margrm>iaU  of  Jiforavia  and  tiustrian  Silesia.     These  provinces  are  bounded  north  by 

Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia,  east  by  Hungary  and  Galicia, 

south  by  Austria,  and  west  by  Bohemia.     They  contain 

b*'  ^^P^^  10,100  square  miles,  and  2,300,000  bhabitanis.     Half  die 

^^  gT^^  country  is  covered  with  mountams  and  forests.  In  the  level 

^m^'  /wS^^\  P^"^  ^^  ^^S^9  lakes,  and  morasses.     A  number  of  small 

^^  X^P^  ^  streams  here  unite  and  form  the  Morava^  which  flows  into 

L  AillfM  -m  ^^^  Danube.  In  the  mountainous  parts,  the  climate  is  so  cold, 

B  T^rrt^mL  ^^^^  stoves  are  used  all  the  year  ;  yet  the  air  is  salubrious. 

B  ^Iviii^^  Game  and  venison  are  plentiful,  and  the  country  had  once 

B  Jfj^^^SS/j  mines  of  gold,  which  are  now  exhausted. 

B'  mi^  uV^xCSr  JSrunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  has  a  citadel  on  an  emi- 

K  m  li    '^  ^  '  U^  nence  806  feet  high.     The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  pub- 

^^  m"     !\;\U  lie  edifices  are  splendid.     Population,  42,000.     Olmuiz^ 

with  18,000  inhabitants,  is  noted  as  the  prison  of  Lafayette. 
The  village  of  JlusterlitZj  is  12  miles  from  Brunn,  and  is 
celebrated  for  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victories.  Trop- 
paUj  in  Silesia,  has  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  a 
congress  held  here,  m  1820.  The  inhabitants  raise  com 
sufiicient  for  their  own  subsistence  and  for  exportation. 
Hemp,  flax,  firuits,  and  vegetables,  are  also  largely  culti- 
vated. Moravia  was  part  of  a  great  kingdom  partitioned,  in 
the  10th  century,  by  the  surrounding  powers.     Since  the 

_  11th  century,  it  has  been  for  the  most  of  the  lime  attached 

KT        Fsatani  <rf  Moraviu.  to  Bohemia.     Silesia  is  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 

^,  the  most  of  which  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  in  1742. 

™T-  Kingi(m%  of  Galicia,     This  country  is  bormded  north-by  the  republic  of  Cracow  and  the 

kingdom  of  Poland,  east  by  Russia, 
and  south  and  west  by  the  Hungarian 
States.  It  contains  33,000  square 
miles,  and  4,950,000  inhabitants.  The 
Crapack  or  Carpathian  Mountains 
divide  it  from  Hungary,  and  send  ofl* 
several  branches  into  this  country,  but 
the  greater  part  declines  gradually  from 
the  highlands  into  an  immense  plain. 

The  Dniester  rises  on  the  north  of 
the  mountains,  and  passes  southeast- 
erly into  Russia.  The  Pruth  also 
rises  here,  and  flows  in  the  same 
direction.  The  head  streams  of  the 
Fistula  and  Bug  water  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts.  The  soil  in 
JCkss  qf  WiOiahtL  the  north  and  west  is  only  moderately 
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fertile,  and  ID  some  parts  marahj;  in  the  east  and  somfa,  it  is  htghty  woducJlive/  Ifrl 
partment  of  minerals,  this  r^ioD  is  distbguished  for  its  fossil  salt.     The  nrines  of  Wk 
are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.     They  extend  above  a  mile  under  ground,  and 
tween  700  and  800  feet  in  depth.*    They  employ  900  miners,  and  yield  annually  800,0001 
of  salt.     There  are  also  mines  of  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulpliur.  ^^  1 

Lemberg^  the  capital  of  Austrian  Poland,  or  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  is  a  large  and  wefl-1 
city,  with  a  population  of  75,000  souls,  among  whom  are  20,000  Jews.  It  cootains^  t| 
versity  and  other  literary  institutions,  and^  the  residence  of  Roman  Catholic,  Arroeniia,) 
Greek  archbishops,  and  of  a  superior  Rabbi.  Its  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures 
portant,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Russia,  Turkey,  &c.  Brody^  the  second  I 
and  the  most  important  commercial  town  of  Galicia,  has  25,000  inhabitants,  of  wboraf 
are  Jews.  Jaroslav  has  some  manufactures  belonging  to  the  government.  Population,  9,01 
Bochnia  has  salt  mines,  furnishing  nearly  250,000  cwt.  of  salt.     Population,  6,100. 

Agriculture  is  much  neglected.     The  articles  cultivated  are  com,  flax,  tobacco,  and  ^ 
bies.     The  forests  furnish  abundance  of  wood  and  potash.     The  Jews  conunonly  buy  thel 
vest  of  the  farmer  while  growing  in  the  field.     The  manufactures  consist  of  broadclotk4 
cordage.    There  is  little  trade  except  in  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.    Gralicia  I 
a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  wi^  acquired  by  Austria  at  the  partitioning  oftf 
country,  as  related  in  the  history  of  Poland. 

InhabUantSy  Manners^  &c.,  ofJluftria.  .  The  Austrians  are  of  a  German  stock,  but  dtrkv 


Ptasant  of  Galicia^ 
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in  complexion,  and  more  animated,  than  the  Northern  Germans  ;  they  are  somewhat  mixedj 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  Italians.     The  Bohemians  bave  a  resemblance  both  to  the 
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*  At  the  foot  of  the  list  ladder,  the  strtiiffer  is  received 
in  a  ainall,  dark  casern,  walled  op  perfectly  close  on  all 
sides.  To  increase  the  terror  of  the  scene,  it  is  usual  for 
the  ffuide  to  pretend  the  utmost  alarm  on  the  apprehension 
of  his  lamp  going  out,  declarin(|r  that  such  an  accident 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  When 
arrired  in  this  dreanr  chamber,  he  puts  out  his  light,  as  if 
bj  accident;  but, after  some  time,  catches  the  strangrer  by 
the  hand,  and  drags  him  through  a  narrow  creek  into  the 
body  of  the  mine,  when  there  bursts  at  once  upon  his  view 
a  litUe  world,  the  lustre  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined. It  is  a  spacious  plain,  containing  a  whole  people, 
a  kind  of  subterranean  republic,  with  nouses,  carriages, 
roads,  Sec.  This  is  scooped  out  of  one  vast  bed  of  salt, 
which  is  all  a  lurd  rock,  as  bright  and  glittering  as  cxys- 


tal;  and  the  whole  space  before  him  is  formed  < 
arched  Tanlts,  supported  by  columns  of  salt,  aod 
and  floored  with  tne  same,  so  that  the  columns,  and 
the  whole  fabric,  seem  composed  of  the  purest  ^ 
There  are  several  lights  in  this  place  continually  btt 
for  the  general  use ;  and  the  blaze  of  those,  reflectr 
every  part  of  the  mine,  gives  a  more  glittering  f 
than  anytliing  above  ground  can  possib^  eibibit 

Were  this  tlie  whole  beauty  of  the  spot,  it  ^**^ij 
cient  to  excite  astonishment  and  admiraUon ;  but  f 
only  a  small  pait.    The  salt  (though  ^nen]\j  CN 
bright  as  crystal)  is,  in  some  places  tinged  with  ^ 
colors  of  precious  stones,  as  blue,  yellow,  P'^'PM 
green ;  there  are  numerous  polumns,  wholly  cooipoifdj 
these  kinds,  and  they  look  like  masses  of  rubies,  emeiiW 
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^md  lb  HMBgwitiui     The  AufCrin  oobiiitjr  we  ritbd  ts  pmoM,  oflunts,  aM  4)ppoiiB. 
t0¥tm  fcaigbdy  ordecst  iodudiDg  one  lor  ladies  cf  pdnceljr  or  aociant  noUe  laniliei. 
#eii  k  f/amnHij  that  of  GerioaDy)  tboogfa  Frfioeh  fashions  are  common  m  the  cuties.    ib 
^  PMHt».the  gnaoal  pointy  of  the  peasants  is  apparent  in  dieir  dress,  vvfaich  is  often  Ikde  bel* 
4t  liian  fatten.     lo  Austria,  IJhe  Gennan  is  the  general  language  ;  in  Bohemia,  the  BdafroDie* 
f  jPiS  French  is  generally  understood  by  the  high^  cfaiseea  in  Austria. 

I  |.^iDhilBeture  has  not  attaioed  to  much  excellence  in  die  Austrian  States.  Some  of  ibeoiif  tes, 
r  ijd  aspsciaMy  Vieooa,  fat?e  many  imposing  edifices,  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  am  large, 
f  Piws^  B«t  is  SMd  taste  ;  the  dwellings  of  the  peasants  are  small  and  mean.  Tbece  as  |i«ffe 
f  ipattiiar  ia  the  common  iDod,  exeept  the  frogs,  snails,  and  birds,  such  as  sptfrows,  hasrioi,  and 
I  (^gpas,  that  are  constantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  large  towns.  To  Viemn,  frogs  are  fasought 
[  M  tiaaacities  of  SO,QOO  or  40,000  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  consenratories.  The  livers  •<€ 
(esse  an  esteemed  great  delicacies.  In  Bohemia  there  is  litde  wine,  but  mucii  beer  is  aved, 
lariaahnmade  thereof  an  excellent  quality.  The  most  common  diseases  are  foiMeaa,  )Mid  the 
f.  0mal  makdiea  that  prevail  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe.  The  expense  of  inwdiigiiy 
[  ^|Mt  m  equal  to  that  b  Franoe,  hut  the  inns,  roads,  and  vehicles  are  bad  ;  the  system  «£  paas- 
r  fMsand  custom-housea  is  very  strict  and  annoying. 

;  i.  ITiia  Austriaas  ure  more  eheecfal  and  affable  than  the  Germans,  and  their  ^apit^  i'  oelebratad 

for  its  splendor  and  various  amusements.  The  higher  iCiasses 
are  fond  of  show.  Quarrds  are  rare,  and  years  pass  i^itiiQut 
the  occurrence  of  a  capital  exectition.  The  people  ave,  «f 
course,  distmguished  for  self*command  and  an  even  tempera- 
ment. The  Austrians  are  ingenious  in  mechanism  ;  iMit  ifaeir 
greatest  efforts  in  this  way  are  not  of  practical  utility.  Amo- 
maton  chess-players,  and  a  head  imitatine  the  sounds  ef  the 
human  voice,  are  Austrian  inventions,  in  the  United  &eies 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  mechanical  turn  of  mind  is  4le- 
▼oted  to  projects  of  general  utility,  and  adds  new  facililia^to 
science,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  It  has  been  lurted  *of 
the  Austrians,  that  they  take  no  interest  in  public  affiurs,  and 
seldom  c<mvefse  upon  them.  From  the  time  of  Maria  Tbejpesa, 
however,  with  few  intervals,  it  has  been  the  care  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  subjects  from  speculating  too  eiiriiHisIy 
upon  the  right  and  the  expedient  in  politics  ;  and  the  reason 
why  the  Austrians  do  not  now  converse  on  public  affiiirs,  is 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  feel  that  interest  wUch  oemes 
from  taking  a  part  in  them.  The  Austrians  have  been  ciAed 
sensual ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  are  more  food  of  (he 
pleasures  of  the  xMe  than  the  other  Germans. 

The  Tyrolese  are  hardy^  brave,  and  of  great  siraplici^  of 

character.     They  are  practically  republicans,  respecting  Jitde 

tions  of  wealth  or  rank,  and  defending  their  rude  mountains  with  a  courage  aM>CH>D- 

Mom  found  in  a  people  dwelling  on  the  most  fertile  plains.     They  are  devout  Catho- 

tAo  kind  to  be  intolerant.     Their  country  is  too  barren  to  support  them  by  agriculture 

dioij^h  this  is  followed  with  great  skill  and  perseverance.    Many  breed  canary  birds,  and 

into  foreign  countries  to  sell  them.     Almost  every  one  is  an  artisan  or  manufacturer. 


■apphircf,  dartinff  a  radiance  which  tbe 

ilj  bear^  and  which  has  given  maiij  people 

\  to  com  pare  it  to  the  aapposed  magnificence  of 

Midee  the  variety  of  rorms  in  thoae  vaulte,  ta- 

^  md  eolaoine,  which  are  fVamed  as  they  dig 

^  ftc  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  roof,  there 

l^varieiy  of  others,  grotesque  ana  finely  figured, 

'i  itiwHtan ;  and  these  are  generally  of  the  purest 

\  «n]|s.    The  roofs  of  the  arches  are,  in  many 

1  with  salt,  hanging  from  the  top  in  form  of 

i  karing  all  the  hnes  and  colon  of  the  rainbow. 

f.itiva  covered  with  various  congelations  of  the 

9gkd  tbe  very  floors,  when  not  too  mueh 

f  fa«tteredy  are  eoverecl  with  globules  of  the 

tafanssiials. 
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In  varinus  parts  of  this  spacioos  plain,  stand  the  hnts 
of  the  mineM  and  families,  some  single,  and  others  in  cloa- 
ters,  lihe  villages.  They  have  very  litUe  commnnication 
with  the  world  above  ground,  and  many  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple are  bom  and  live  all  their  lives  there.  Through  the 
midst  of  thir  plain  lies  a  road,  which  is  always  filled  with 
earriages,  loaded  with  masses  of  saltontof  theforther  part 
of  the  mine^and  carrying  them  to  the  place  where  tbe 
rope  belon^g  to  the  wheel  receives  them;  the  drivers  of 
these  carriages  are  all  merry  and  singing,  and  the  salt 
looks  like  a  load  of  gems.  A  great  numb^  of  horses  ait 
kept  here,  and,  when  once  let  down,  they  never  see  day* 
Iwnt  again ;  but  some  of  the  men  take  fteqnent  < 
of  going  np,  and  hreathing  the  fi»sh  air. 
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They  eiecote  many  works  in  wood  with  great  neatness.  Shops  and  booses  are  fhrnod)  lb 
pieces  Numbered,  and  transported  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  from  thence  to  differeot  com* 
tries.  Many  of  the  Tyrolese  follow  the  adventurous  life  of  hunters,  but  all  these  employiDaoii 
are  insufficient  to  support  the  population,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  30,000  leave  the  coantrf 
yearly.  At  six  years  of  age,  the  Tjrrolian  often  quits  his  country,  and  sets  out  for  a  fiur  in  Bi> 
varia,  where  he  gets  einplovment  in  herding  geese  or  cattle. 

The  Bohemians  are  hardy  and  cheerful ;  they  have  great  musical  talents,  and  are  found « 
musicians  all  over  Germany  ;  tliev  have  a  disposition  to  travel,  and  visit  in  all  countries,  thoa^ 
they  often  return  to  their  own.  They  are  inclined  to  superstition,  and  in  no  place  is  the  refe- 
rence to  the  images  of  saints  carried  so  far  as  in  Prague  ;  the  bridge  is  lined  with  an  avenue  of 
statues,  round  which  numerous  people  kneel,  or  prostrate  themselves,  m  the  most  humble  poi* 
tures.  The  peasantry  have  the  usual  faults  that  spring  from  an  unequal  condition  ;  £»  cvoj 
landholder  is  a  master,  and  every  peasant  in  effect  a  slave. 

Austria  has  many  schools,  of  every  grade  ;  but  all  are  public  ;  and  of  course  the  iastitutkai 
are  not  so  well  conducted  as  in  countries  where  rival  institutions  are  permitted  in  competitioe. 
The  higher  classes  are  intelligent,  especially  at  Vienna  ;  and,  of  the  people  at  large,  tbe  greattr 
part  can  read  and  write.  There  are  universities  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Pest,  and  Ijceamt 
several  towip.  There  is  a  medical  school  at  Vienna,  and  an  academy  for  painting,  sculptoie, 
architecture,  and  engraving.  The  Austrian  States  have  not  added  much  to  the  literature  of 
Europe,  nor  have  any  of  the  departments  of  science  been  much  advanced  by  them.  Tie 
present  emperor  is  known  to  make  a  distinction  between  good  scholars  and  good  subjects.  J^ 
arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  even  architecture,  are  m  a  humble  state,  but  that  of  mmn 
more  generally  and  successfully  cultivated  than  in  any  other  country.  Haydn  and  Mozart  it 
nanoes  associated  with  barmonv. 

The  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Austria,  but  all  others  are  tolerated.  Th<»eait) 
besides  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Jews,  &c.  In  Bohemia,  many  of  the  ecclesiesfti 
are  said  to  be  dissolute.  Austria  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  crown  a 
impregnable.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  strict,  travelers  are  subjected  to  aonoyaoce,  lil 
all  means  are  taken  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  the  government,  and  to  prevM 
all  innovation  or  discussion  of  political  institutions.  Bohemia,  as  well  as  Hungary,  b  a  distincl 
kingdom,  and  limited  monarchy,  but  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  emperor.  In  tk 
Tyrol,  the  four  estates,  mcluding  the  peasantry,  are  convened  to  grant  supplies  for  the  expefl^ 
of  government.  The  laws  in  Austria  are  mild,  and  the  administration  ol  them  just.  TbecM 
eode,  introduced  in  1811,  is  considered  good. 

8.  History.  Austria  began  to  acquire  significance  in  the  12th  century,  when  it  was  mMi 
duf  by.  In  the  following  century,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Austral 
greatness.  New  territories  were  subsequently  acquired,  and  the  electoral  crown  of  Gc'^JJ 
was  obtained  by  this  dynasty  in  1438.  Austria  was  raised  to  an  archduchy  in  1453,  and,^ 
the  acquisition  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  1526,  it  was  allowed  the  rank  of  a  European  dlk 
archy.  It  was  erected  into  an  empire  in  1804,  and  though  much  abfidged  of  its  territoiyo 
induence,  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  its  losses  were  subsequently  retrieved,  and  it  is  oOV 
both  in  name  and  effect,  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe* 
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IJ  CHAPTER  XCV.    PRUSSIA- 


It 


BtrUm. 

iMi  1.  Uoundaria  and  ExtetU.  This  kingdom  is  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of  territoiy, 
gpnrated  by  the  German  States.  They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover, 
^Mecklenburg,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  east  by  Russia  and  Poland  ;  south  by  Austria,  Saxony, 
t^Cfal  of  the  German  States ;  and  west  by  the  Netherlands.  The  northern  extremity  is  in 
55^  46',  and  the  southern  in  49°  north  latitude.  The  eastern  extremity  is  in  23°,  and  the 
jg^tem  in  6°  east  longitude.  The  eastern  division  contains  88,200,  and  the  western  18,100 
liyare  miles  ;  total,  106,300.* 

r  3.  Mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  eastern  division  are  skirted  by  the  Hartz  and  Sudetie 
lUpoontains.  In  the  western  part,  there  are  some  ranges  of  hills  ;  but  in  general,  the  country  is 
IPOC  flM)imtaiaous. 

h  3.  Ateert.  The  Oder  nses  in  Moravia  and  flows  through  the  whole  of  eastern  and  south- 
0m  Prussia  northwesterly  into  the  Baltic  ;  it  is  460  miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  is  navi- 
liable.  The  EUe  enters  Prussia  from  Saxony,  and  flows  northwesterly  into  Hanover.  The 
^jpnee,  SaaUj  HaveU  and  JSb/er,  are  tributaries  of  the  Elbe.  The  Pregel,  JVtmen,  and  Fif- 
iiila,  water  the  northeastern  part.  The  western  part  is  traversed  from  southeast  to  northwest 
|lf  the  JZAfiK. 
^  4  Coaa  and  Bays.     Prussia  has  500  miles  of  coast  upon  the  Baltic,  comprising  two  laige 

8i,  the  Chdf  of  Dantzic^  and  the  Gulf  of  Rugen,  and  three  Haffs^  or  Gulls  ;  the  Kurischg 
f,  which  receives  the  Nieman  ;  the  Frische  Haffy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  and  the 
Mm  Haff^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 
Ui^  Islands.  On  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Baltic,  is  the  island  of  Rugen^  the  largest 
fWrngiog  to  Germany.  .  It  contains  370  square  miles,  and  is  partly  covered  with  a  forest  of 
^Wech  trees.  Many  parts  of  it  are  fertile.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is 
Argen^  with  a  population  of  2,200.     Several  small  islands  are  scattered  around  it. 

6.  CKnuUe.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy  in  general,  though  varying  much  in  the 
Menxki  provinces.  Along  the  Bahic  it  is  cold,  damp,  and  variable.  In  the  interior  it  is 
mch  more  agreeable. 

7.  Soil.  In  the  eastern  part  there  is  little  fertile  land,  except  strips  of  low  marshy  temtory 
^"iioogthe  coast  and  rivers.  The  remainder  b  sandy  and  overgrown  with  heath.-  In  the  west* 
%n  part  the  soil  is  much  superior  ;  yet  here  are  many  tracts  that  are  stony  and  unproductive. 

'^  8.  Minerals.  The  mountainous  parts  contain  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  Salt  is  ob- 
iiined  from  springs  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Eastern  Prussia  is  the  only  country  of  Europe  which 
^fndaces  in  any  abundance  the  remarkable  substance  called  amber  ;  naturalists  are  yet  ignorant 
if  its  origin,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  should  be  ranked  among  vegetable,  mineral,  or  ani- 
iiiii  productions.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  strong 
*measterly  gales.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  sand-hills  near  the  sea,  in  regular  strata,  which 
we  vorked  as  in  a  mme.     It  is  also  found  in  the  interior,  but  in  smaU  pieces,  and  to  a  trifling 

'TlttOniliNi  orNeofehateLin  SwitierUBd, acknowleaget  tbe  flOfefeigBbr  of  tbe  Unf  of  Pni«ia;  but  thw  » in  hit 
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Provinces  of  Eastim 

Prussia, 

Grand  Duchy  of  Poseii) 

Saxony, 

Silesia, 


amount  The  portion  of  the  coast  from  which  k  b  taken  is  8  leagues  in  extent,  from  ] 
beyond  Polangen.  About  300  toot  ard  produced  aofiually,  yieldmg  a  revenue  of  22»p 
lars  to  the  king. 

9.  Face  of  the  Country.     The  eastern  part  is  an  immense  plain,  so  flat  towards  tbej 
that  the  coast  would  be  exposed  to  inundation  were  it  not  protected  by  downs  of  saoct. 
rivers  have  so  little  descent  to  carry  off  their  waters,  that  they  run  into  stagnant  lakes, 
western  part  is  somewhat  hilly.     Forests  of  great  extent  exist  m  both  divisions.  ^ 

10.  Divisions.  The  Prussian  monarchy  is  divided  into  8  provinces,  which  are  subffif^ 
into  25  governments  and  328  circles.  Two  of  the  provinces  are  in  the  western,  and  ^^ 
mainder  in  the  eastern  secticHi. 

Pomerania, 
Brandenburg. 

Provinces  of  Western  Prvssk. 
Westphalia, 
Rhine.  * 

11.  Canals.  The  Bromberg  Canal  cooiieois  the  Brahe,  a  uibutaiy  of  the  Vistuh^^Mk 
the  Netze,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder;  16  miles  long.  The  Frederic  William  Canaf  onites 
the  Oder  above  Frankfort  wkh  the  Spree,  and  the  Plautn  Canal  connects  the  Elbe  to^ 
Havel.  Thero  are  some  oiker  eanak,  but,  as  well  aa  those  above  mentioned,  they  aretpo 
great  extetit»  '!* 

13.  T^ns^  Berlin^  the  capital,  situated  in  die  midst  of  a  sandy  plain  upon  the  Spre^ 
a  handsome  city,  with  spaoioiu  and  regular  streets,  adorned  with  several  fine  squares  and  mf 

elegant  edifices.  The  Royrf^|l; 
ace  is  one  of  the  most  magnratf 
in  Europe,  and  the  arseniuiiiw 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  8^ 
eral  palaces  of  the  royal  pA^ 
and  of  the  nobility,  and  rasnjm 
lie  edifices  and  churches,  ai<  w 
handsome  buildings .  Some  tfik 
22  squares  are  adorned  with^ 
ues  or  other  monuments,  and  1^ 
street,  planted  with  6.  rows  onhj 
trees,  is  one  of  the  most  befj?" 
streets  in  Europe.  ^'^^'[Ol 
great  number  of  literary  insflWJ 
and  scientific  establishroentSi^WM 
are  of  a  high  order.  TW  tMh^ 
sity,  with  its  beautiful  halls  ipJ"^ 
ceUent  collections,  is  perbajpjigg 
to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  tbWJ* 
5  colleges,  7  gymnasiums,  and  other  higher  schools,  widi  upwards  of  100  elementaiy^cWM*' 
The  Zoological  Garden  is  a  favorite  promenade ;  and  the  Parade-ground  is  an  exteosite^W 
used  for  military  reviews.     Population,  240,000  in  1848. 

Potsdam^  the  capital  of  Brandenbiurg,  situated  upon  the  Havel,  is  the  second  royal  res''^ 
It  is  a  handsome  city^  with  a  royal  castle,  and  many  el^ant  edifices.  Population,  HjW* 
la  Its  neighborhood  «re  three  royal  palaces,  among  which,  that  of  Sans  Souci  is  the  m^  v" 
mo^s.  Frankfort  on  the  Odtr^  has  a  thriving  commerce,  and  30,000  inhabitants.  ^  fife<j^^ 
the  Oder,  is  a  forttfed  town,  with  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Prussia.  Population,  ^^^ 
Large  vessels  stop  at  Svoinemunde.  Stralsund^  in  thb  vicinity,  is  an  important  corwitei 
town,  with  18,000  mfaabitants.  Breslau^  upon  the  Oder,  capital  of  Silesia,  is  officially  *p| 
the  third  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Its  university,  with  numerous  scientific  institutions  ftMaw 
uable  iibrary,  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  its  population,  amoonmg  ^ 
1 1  %O€0  souls,  reader  it  Ibe  second  city  in  Prussia.  '  *    a 

Posen  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city  upon  the  Wartha.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  ^^^ 
arnuud  fairs  render  its  trade  brisk.     Population,  40,500.     Koenigsberg^  near  the  mbtith  w  » 
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9  •  faiqgQ  ete)r»  wilh  $traq;ht  and  npiieious  streets,  end  77,Q00  iohabttants.    It  etmes 

active  commerce,  asd  it  contains  a  qaiversky,  observatory,  several  gynuiasiums,  &c.  tti 

k  PtOott,  at  wbicli  the  largest  vessels  stop,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the 

HaC     DmUziCy  formerly  the  capital  of  a  repuhlicj  is  the  principal  commercial  port  of 

being  the  outlet  for  the  products  of  Poland.     It  is  b^utifuJly  situated,  but  badly 

^        and  is  one  of  the  chief  Prussian  fortresses.     Population,  66,000.     The  other  most  im* 

pdfftaat  towns  m  this  part  of  the  country  are  flMfUf,  a  manufacturijig  and  commercial  place^ 

path  S0,000  inhabitants  ;  Tkam^  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus,  with  11,000  inhabitants ;  an^ 

I^bil,  with  a  population  of  13,000. 

Jllagielmrg,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  is  a 
ocMDOiereid  (riace  ef  some  importance.  Population,  68,000.  The  other  prmcipal  towns  of 
this  pronnee,  are  flbUe,  impartant  from  its  salt-works,  its  manufactures,  its  book-trade,  and  itf 
ealeorared  university,  whh  32,000  inhabitants  ;  Halberttadt^  with  an  active  trade,  and  • 
■sgnifieeat  eatfaedral,  18,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Erfurt^  noted  for  its  literary  establishments,  iti 
foansbing  commerce  and  its  strong  works,  and  containing  32,000  inhabitants.  Manster^  capi'- 
tai  of  Westphalia,  is  interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  The  peace  of  Westpbanai 
g  1^8j  was  signed  m  the  counciKhouse  of  Munster.  Population,  25,000. 
r^  Cologiu^  on  the  Rhine,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  strongly  fortified^ 
uCMimercial,  and  roanu£u:turing  city.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  Popda- 
^^  95,500.  In  the  neighborhood  are  Ihmtldarf^  with  extensive  manufactures,  and  S8,80b 
itants  ;  EJhtrftld^  which  has  lately  been  rendered  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
nny  by  its  manufactures  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  and  its  brisk  trade,  38,000  inhabit- 
|fpi9  ;  Aarmeny  ad^ining  the  latter,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  same  manufacturesi 
^jod  JBmwi,  noted  lor  its  university,  with  18,000  inhabitanu.  CohUniZy  at  the  junction  of  the 
ll,j|oaefle  with  the  Rhine,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  immense  military  works,  designed  tp 
^iaiider  it  the  bulwark  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  France.  Population,  23,000. 
^.  JKx'la'CkapeUey  an  ancient  city,  pleaaandy  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  hap 
picaig  been  a  place  of  historical  interest,  and  the  mineral  waters  in  its  vicinity  have  for  centuriea 
i^beea  much  resorted  to.  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Chariemagne,  who  built  the  celebrated 
ijimiister.  The  old  town-house,  in  which  55  German  emperors  were  crowned,  is  ako  an  iatei^ 
f«stii^  object.  The  important  treaty  of  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeffle,  was  coo- 
Hj&ided  here,  in  1743  ;  and,  in  1818,  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  was  held  in  this  city.  The 
jgJDhftbitants  are  actively  engaged  in  mantifactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  watches,  and  jew- 
r,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.  Population,  48,000.  In  the  neighborhood  is  7Vs9S#,  with 
^  ^^000  inhabitants,  which  contains  many  remains  of  its  former  splendor,  and  a  celebrated  cathe- 
4ni  aod  church  of  Our  Lady.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  and  the  i^ast  structure 
'^  '  the  Black  Gate,  are  the  most  remarkable  moouments  of  antiquity.  CrtJUld^  with  163(000 
tants,  and  FFesel,  14,000,  noted  for  their  manufactures  ;  Saarlxmi^  an  important  fortress, 
XmnUn^  interesting  from  its  magnificent  cathedral  and  numerous  antiquities,  are  als9  in  this 
of  the  country. 

JlgricuUwrt,     In  much  of  the  eastern  section,  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  nide, 
;ricu]ture  is  in  a  backward  condition  ;  but  in  the  western  section,  much  of  the  country  is 
cultivated.     The  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  employment  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
i  the  vine  is  cultivated  along  the  Rhine. 
14.  Manufciciurts.     The  principal  articles  of  manufacturing  industry  are  woolen,  linen,  and 
M)ds,  and  hardware.     Silesia  and  the  Rhenish  governments  are  the  most  extensively 
in  this  branch  of  industry.     Iron  and  steel  wares  are  ma4e  lai^ely  at  Berlin,  Solingen 
iriohn.     The  printing-presses  of  Beriin  and  Halle  are  numerous  and  productive. 
Commtrctn     Prussia  has  little  maritime  commerce,  and  but  a  small  commercial,  and  no 
'  marine*     Com,  provisions,  cattle,  the  Stlesian  linens,  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines, 
estpbalian  hams,  and  amber  and  metallic  ornaments,  are  the  chief  exports.     Colonial  or 
goods  form  the  bulk  of  the  imports.     The  inland  trade  is  more  extensive. 
^ ,  ll^  Seligion.     Perfect  religious  freedom  exists  in  Prussia.     Three  fifdis  of  the  inhabitaDU 
impi  ^  ^b^  Evangelical  or  United  Lutheran-Calvinist  church.     There  is  a  Protesttnt  arcfa 
oUiop  of  Koenigsberg,  and  there  are  bishops  of  Berlin,  Stettin,  and  Potsdam.    The  Catholics 
Hr^^post  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  Posen,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine.     These  «re  two 
Oftrfc  archbishops,  of  Cologne  and  Posen,  and  six  bishops 
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17.  EdmeaUan.     There  are  six  unirersities  id  Pmsaia,  at  BerliD,  Hdle,  Bieihiii  %ul 

Koebigsberg,  and  Greifsmilde.  Those  of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Bonn  rank  among  the  nmv 
cellent  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  next  inferior  d^ee  of  education,  dXiei  W 
secondary  education,  is  liberally  provided  for  by  numerous  and  excellent  institutions,  such  m 
gymnasiums  or  classical  schools,  Real-schulen  or  schools  for  instruction  b  mathematics,  seiaace^ 
&c.  Elementary  education  is  afforded  by  upwards  of  22,000  common  or  primary  schools,  to 
which  all  the  subjects  are  required  by  law  to  send  their  children,  after  they  reach  a  certain  age. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  no  country  where  the  system  of  public  education  is  so  extensive  zoi 
complete  as  in  Prussia. 

IS.  Chvemment.  Army.  The  government  b  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  the  revenue  is  about 
35  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  public  debt,  140  millions.  The  military  is  composed  of  theregubr 
troops  and  the  militia  or  landwehr;  the  former  amounts  to  162,000  men  ;  the  latter  to  360,000. 
Every  subject  is  re(}uired  to  serve  three  years  in  the  standing  army,  between  the  17di  and  23(i 
years  of  his  age,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  received  a  certain  education  ,  these 
serve  but  one  year.  After  this  term  of  service,  every  person  belongs,  till  his  SOth  year,  to  the 
first  class  of  the  landwehr,  which  is  drilled  every  Sunday,  and  is  in  active  field  service  for  da 
apace  of  three  weeks,  once  a  year.  The  second  class  of  landwehr,  composed  of  those  alxril 
9%),  is  exempt  from  further  duty,  except  in  war.  Thus  the  whole  nation  is  essentially  imlitli^ 
and  Prussia  has  been  called  by  a  late  traveler,  ^'the  classic  land  of  barracks  and  schools." 
19.  Inhabitants.     Five  sixths  of  the  whole  Prussian  population  are  Germans.    In  the  piCir 

vinces  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  the  Sclavonic  race  is  numeroal|* 
comprising  Poles,  Lithuanians,  &c.  The  Wends,  in  the  pit^ 
vince  of  Brandenburg  are  likewise  Sclavonians.  The  Jews  are 
numerous  in  Posen,  and  there  are  some  French  on  tbewdt- 
em  frontiers  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine.  The  GerroaDS  d 
Prussia  are  industrious  and  orderly  ;  but,  though  well  educate^ 
the  lower  orders  are  without  that  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  alone  can  bring  their  knowledge  and  talents  into  activ&jf^ 
The  Sclavonic  nations  are  very  much  behind  the  Gerouutt  io 
the  useful  arts,  inteOigence,  foresight,  and  the  comforts  of  life; 
and  even  when  surrounded  by  a  German  population,  obstioat^ 
adhere  to  their  own  language  and  customs.  Population  of  the 
kingdom,  in  1843, 15,471,765,  in  1850,  16,330,186. 

19.  History.  The  present  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  bea 
formed  by  various  conquests,  since  the  beginning  of  the  1^ 
century,  when  it  first  assumed  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  FredeflP 
William  the  First,  who  reigned  from  1713  to  1740,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  military  jtowft 
of  Prussia.  His  son  and  successor,  Frederic  the  Second,  called  the  Great,  augmented  his  ter- 
ritory by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  left  the  kingdom  with  a  bp 
Gflitical  influence  in  Europe.  The  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  tfee 
nds  of  Napoleon.  From  this  time,  it  was  little  more  than  a  dependency  of  the  French  em- 
pire, till  the  Russian  campaign.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  kingdom  was  established  upoa 
Its  present  footing,  with  great  accessions  of  territory,  and  it  is  now  the  fifth  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.    GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GERMANY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  The  States  of  the  German  Confederacy  are  bounded  north  jy 
the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  east  by  Prussia,  Posen,  Poland,  Cracoriit 
GaHcia,  Hungary,  and  lUjrria ;  south  by  Istria,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Lombardo-Veoetiaii 
kfngdom,  and  Switzerland ;  and  west  by  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  They  extend  frojj 
45^  to  54®  40^  north  latitude,  and  from  4^  50^  to  20®  east  longitude,  and  contain  246,000 
square  miles,  with  about  42,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  States  of  the  German  Confederacy  ;  besides  which,  are  m 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  now  belonging  to  Denmark  ;  the  duchy  of  Luxemburgj 
beknging  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  ;  all  the  Idngdom  of  Prussia  except  the  Polish  m 
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f|i|i8i8ii  (Proper)  provinces  ;  and  all  those  provbces  of  Austria  before  described 
l|pp  provinces  of  that  empire  :  — 


m 

^  the  Get . 


{BftTaria, 
Wartemberg, 
Hanover, 
Saxony. 

(Baden, 
Oidenouig, 
Mecklenburg-SchweriB, 
Mecklenburg-StreliU, 
Heise-DamMtadt 


Jhekm^ 


{ 


Bronswiek, 

3  Anhalt  States, 
Naasaa, 

4  Saxon  States. 


■PrftMTpfl/tfifffi 


iMndgnuiaU. 
Lordtkip. 

FrseCUui. 


I 


Heaae-Cafl»l, 

2  HohenioUen  8tatM» 
Lieobtenatein, 
Lippe-Detmold, 

3  Keufli  Statea, 

2  Sehwartzbuv  SUtea, 

Scbauenburg-Lippe, 

Waldeck. 

Heaae-Homborg. 

Knipbatuen* 

Hambargy 

Frankfort, 

Labec. 

Bremen. 


MoufUains.  The  Mps  extend  in  several  ranges  through  the  south  of  Germany.  The 
Mps  proceed  from  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol.  The  JVbrtc  Jilps  extend  into  the 
pUos  of  Hungary.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  the  eastern  parts.  The 
SitiUic  chain  is  a  branch  of  these,  extending  westerly,  and  receiving,  in  different  parts,  the 
oames  of  the  RUsengebirge^  Erzgebirge,  Fichitlgehirgt^  and  Thuringefwald.  The  Hart* 
Jlf^luUains  are  the  most  northerly,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  these  last.  Many 
pifts  of  the  Alps  rise  to  the  height  of  perpetual  snow. 

3.  Forests.  The  great  passion  of  the  Germans  for  hunting  the  wild  boar,  is,  perhaps,  the 
emon  why  this  country  abounds  so  much  in  forests.  The  Hercynian  forest,  which  in  Uesar's 
ipae  was  nine  days'  journey  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  is  now  divided  into  woods,  whicli 
b|mr  particular  names.  The  mountains  are  so  generally  clothed  with  wood,  that  the  German 
word  wold  signifies  both  mountain  and  forest.  Most  of  the  woods  consist  of  pme,  fir,  oak, 
«Mi  beech. 

4.  Rivers.  The  most  celebrated  river  of  Germany  is  the  Rhine.  It  rises  in  Switzerlandi 
lod,  falling  over  two  large  cataracts,  flows  westerly  to  Basle,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  be* 
tveen  France  and  Germany,  and  begins  its  northerly  course ;  it  then  enters  Germany,  an4 
towa  north  and  northwest  to  the  Netherlands,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  sea  by  several 
noolbs.  It  is  in  general  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  and  its  shores  abound  with  the  most 
^MMotic  scenery  ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  its  waters  become  dispersed  over  a  flat  and 
)^c3  country,  i^d  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  is  totally  lost.     Its  whole  course  is  685  miles, 

the  greater  part  of  which,  it  is  navigable.     Its  chief  branches  are  the  Mayne  and  the 


Elbe  rises  in  the  Sudetic  mountains  of  Silesia,  and  flows  northwester^  into  the  German 
Qeean.  It  is  575  miles  in  length,  and  is  a  good  navigable  stream  ;  its  chief  branches  are  the 
|aafe  and  Havel.  The  Oder  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  and  flows  westeriv  and  north- 
dly  into  the  Baltic  ;  its  length  is  400  miles  ;  its  chief  branch  is  the  Wartha.  The  fVeser  is 
maed  of  several  head  streams  in  the  northwest,  and  flows  in  that  direction  into  the  German 
OOMi ;  it  is  270  miles  in  length.  The  Danube  is  a  German  river  for  the  first  half  of  its 
course  ;  it  flows  easterly  through  the  southern  part  of  Germany  into  the  Hungarian  States. 

5.  Climate.  The  climate  of  Germany  is  modified  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
eiposure  of  the  different  sections.  For  purposes  of  general  description,  it  may  be  divided  into 
drae  regions.  In  the  first,  or  that  of  the  northern  plains,  the  climate  is  humid  and  variable, 
tbcMigb  not  cold  ;  it  is  exposed  to  every  wind,  which  conveys  fogs  and  storms  from  two  seas. 
The  northwestern  plain,  Irom  its  vicinitv  to  the  North  Sea,  is  subject  to  frequent  rains  and  de- 
#ltk^  tempests,  while  the  influence  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  northeastern  plain,  is  less  power- 
III,  and  the  climate,  though  colder,  is  less  variable.  The  second  region  comprehends  all  the 
(plral  part  of  Germany,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  the  variableness  and  humid* 
If  •£ .the  maritime  climate  ;  this  zone,  the  most  agreeable  of  Germany,  extends  from  latitude 
tt^  to  51^^  but  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface  renders  it  colder  than  other  European 
eooDines  of  the  same  latitude.  The  third  general  division  is  the  Alpine  section  ;  here  the 
Wqf  htif^Us  and  sudden  depressions  bring  very  different  climates  into  contact  with  each  other. 
TiwKteffDai  glaciers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Salizburg  are  contiguous  to  the  vine-covered  valleys  of 
SdriifDd  Cmnthia,  and  but  little  removed  from  the  olive  groves  of  Trieste,  and  the  ever- 
Uooming  gardflos  of  Italy.     Vinesi  rice,  and  maize  thrive  as  far  north  as  64^ ;  beyond  that 
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htmi^ Hmf  dd not  «rme  at petfiBction.    11»  oKf e and  sak-^ivorai m&mBctuUliji mhtimiff 
in  that  small  part  of  Germany  which  lies  south  of  46^.  .   r., 

6.  Soil.  The  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  plains  in  the  north  have,  indeed,  idmcIi 
arid  lantt^  but  along  the  rivers  are  rich  and  fruitful  soils,  yielding  abundant  harvests.  Jn  the 
south,  there  b  much  barren  or  slightly  productive  land  on  the  mountains,  but  the  beautiful  vil- 
leys  and  smaU  phins  rival  in  fertility  the  best  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  northern  rivers. 
In  general,  the  soil  in  the  north  is  heavy,  and  best  adapted  for  com  ;  m  the  south  light,  <od 
best  fitted  for  vines.  The  best  soil  is  in  the  central  section^  between  the  mountaina  aod  (k 
sandy  nTain»^ 

7.  Animals.  The  chamois  is  found  i^on  the  None  and  Rhstian  Alps.  Foxes,  mafteMi 
weasels,  polecats,  and  wolves  descend  from  the  mountains  into  Silesia  and  Moravia.  Beuai^ 
habit  the  Alps  of  Stiria,  Tllyria,  and  the  Tyrol.     Wildcats  are  common. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  southern  districts  are  traversed  by  lofty  and  steep  mountm 
Toward  the  centre  of  the  country  they  decrease  in  elevation,  till  they  gradually  sink  iotoi 

?hitt.  The  northern  parts  are  level,  and  exhibit  immense  peat  marshes  and  sandy  distriolk 
?he  coast  h  so  flat,  that  dikes  are  required  to  keep  out  the  sea.  The  southern  part  of  Qm^ 
many  presents  every  variety  of  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  northern  is  a  uoifai^ 
undfvcrsifiied  level. 

9.  Camem.     At  Gailenreuth,  in  Franconia,  is  a  remarkable  cavern  with  several  chambcH) 

containing  the  bones  of  antedibvil 
animels,  buried  in  beds  of  graret  bf 
the  waters  of  a  flood.  The  ttitraiee 
is  8  or  10  feet  in  height,  and  is  jep 
rated  by  a  pillar  of  stalactite  froB  tin 
larger  chambers*  The  floors  ara<f 
stalagmite. 

10.  Inhabitants.  The  GeraM 
are  descended  from  the  ancient  trikes 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  forem 
of  the  country,  living  in  wild  freectaSy 
and  subsisting  principally  by  tbeclwfc 
The  Germans  are  hardy  and  robflrt, 
and  have  generally  ligbc  hair  and  cdo^ 
plexions,  with  blue  ^yes,  especii^ 
m  the  north.  In  Prussia,  incy  nt 
tall,  and  the  hair  and  moustache  lit 
often  so  white,  that  they  took  B* 
cotton,  when  opposed  to  the  glowing  and  ruddy  cheek.  There  are  generally  four  claseei^rf 
nobility,  which  are  thus  titled.  Prince,  Count,  Baron,  and  Herr  Von ;  the  latter  is  theifst  itt^ 
above  plebeianism,  and  answers  to  the  French  addition  of  De.  ^  ^' 

11.  Dress.  The  lower  classes  dress  in  the  manner  the  most  convenient  for  their  occoptttdDj^ 
and  without  any  very  distinguishing  peculiarities  ;  the  higher  classes  follow  English  and  Ffgndr 
fashions.  Caps  are  nearly  universal  with  the  men  ;  they  are  made  of  cloth,  with  low  crow 
two  or  three  inches  only  m  height,  and  have  a  small  projection  over  the  eyes.  The  fenwj 
peasants  and  domestics  wear,  on  holydays,  gaudy  caps  of  gold  stuffs,  and  those  who  are  wf 
poor  to  wear  these,  adorn  their  heads  and  arms  with  a  few  flowers.  .  ^ 

12.  Language.  The  German  language  has  several  dialects,  but  the  high  Gennan  is  wt 
which  is  spoken  by  all  educated  men  in  the  different  States,  and  in  which  the  literature  ^^^^ 
tiuned.  The  low  German  is  the  Frisish,  used  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  »J^' 
properly,  the  dialect  used  in  Westphalia,  Mecklenberg^  Brandenbnrg,  and  Pomeranit.  Tw 
German  was  hardlv  cuhivated  in  Germany,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Science  sfOM 
in  Latin,  and  fashion  in  French.  Voltaire,  who  always  spoke  in  epigram,  said,  that  he  vrouM 
address  his  mistress  in  Italian,  his  friend  in  French,  a  dog  in  Dutch,  and  the  devH  in  ^5^^"*^* 
The  German,  however,  is  a  rich  and  copious  language,  containing  more  words  than  ^'^y^y** 
and  having  the  power  of  making  inexhaustible  compounds.  As  the  Latin  was  lataly  tw  ^ 
guage  in  which  scholars  communicated,  the  Germans  are  more  familiar  with  it,  as  a  ^'^^^'v*"] 
gyage,  than  any  other  nation.  French,  also,  is  very  common,  and  English  k  beeonniig  ^^ 
rite  study. 
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'9^  JMmner  of  BtdtSKng.  In  the  modern  architecture  there  is  little  to  interest  a  stranger, 
ki  Gemnmy.  Generally,  the'  old  towns  are  dark,  dismal,  and  mean  in  appearance.  The  mod* 
en  ekm  are,  some  of  them,  spacious  and  neatly  built.  The  gardens  attached  to  country  hous* 
fl»  are  often  in  the  English  style.  The  Gothic  churches  are,  some  of  them,  wonderful  momn 
Mots  of  labor  and  art. 

14.  FMl  and  Drink.  The  Germans  take  more  food  than  their  southern  neighbors,  and  of 
e  pMn,  substantial  kind.  The  common  people  follow  the  plainest  style  of  cookbg,  and  are  fond 
of  fat  substances,  which  they  use  with  sour  cabbage. 

The  ancient  character  is  not  yet  extinct,  for  the  Germans  are  much  addicted  to  intoxicating 
Sqoors,  especially  in  the  north,  where  they  consume  great  quantities  of  beer,  porter,  and  ale. 
Alehouses  are  but  too  well  supported  ;  the  sign  over  them  in  some  of  the  States  is,  ^'  Welcome^ 
firiendy"  and  few  coachmen  pass  without  taking  schnap9.  Smoke  and  beer  make  the  atmoe* 
piiere  of  a  common  German.  Drunkenness,  however,  is  most  frequent  in  the  north.  In  the 
•ooth  18  a  more  genial  beverage,  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  '*  Father  of  wine,"  for  so  the 
Gemnns  delight  to  call  the  Rhine. 

The  wines  of  Germany  are  much  esteemed.  They  are  various,  but  the  most  celebrated  are 
die  Hock  and  the  Johannisberg.  The  Hock  is  produced  so  far  porth,  that  the  river  is  froBen 
for  weeks  in  winter,  and  the  vine  would  probably  tlnive  weH  in  the  United  States.  The  Jo* 
baaiiisberg  is  not  easily  to  be  had.  '  It  is  produced  only  on  a  small  domain,  the  property  of 
Prinee  Metternich,  and  it  is  chiefly  sent  as  presents  to  sovereigns.  Those  <^  the  alliance  are 
pnAaMy  the  most  fevored.     It  seus  on  the  spot  for  little  less  than  two  dollars  a  bottle. 

Bmolting  is  almost  an  employment  in  Germany.  The  pipe  is  ever  at  hand,  and  it  is  seldoai 
eol  of  use.  The  bowls  are  of  porcelain,  large  and  ornamented  with  views  of  German  scene- 
nty  buildings,  &c.  The  atmospnere  of  an  alehouse  is  so  filled  with  smoke  of  numerous  pt{)e8, 
sat  die  smokers  are  hardly  visible. 

15.  Diseases.  These  are  generally  the  same  that  are  common  in  the  United  States,  though 
dwii  ate  fewer  pulmonary  complaints  in  Germany. 

16.  TVaveling,  This  is  more  expensive,  and  less  expeditious,  than  in  France.  The  coach- 
ea  ID  some  parts  go  little  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  the  sehnell  toagen  or  velocity 
eottch,  which  is  established  on  some  routes,  goes  but  six  miles  an  hour.  The  coehe  d^eau  or 
mier  coach,  which  is  found  on  the  rivers,  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  cheapness. 

17.  Ckaractefy  Manners^  and  Customs.  The  Germans  are  descended  from  various  tribes, 
wirii  similar  features,  languages,  and  manners,  which  anciently  overspread  nearly  the  whole 
ef  what  is  now  called  Germany.  They  were  rude  and  warlike,  and  successfully  with* 
tfood  the  Roman  arms.     The  legions  of  Varus  were  the  sacrifice  to  German  patriotism  and 

The  Germans  held,  that  the  brave  only  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  gods  after  death. 
'  vrere  more  attached  to  their  wild  freedom  than  to  life.     They  were  implacable  to  foes^ 
h  kind  and  gentle  to  each  other.     They  followed  gaming  to  the  most  frantic  excess,  and 
nracfa  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors  ;  it  was  only  when  intoxicated,  that  they  debated  ia 
Aeir  public  councils  matters  of  general  interest. 

The  Germans  retain,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  some  of  the  traits  by  which  they  were 
^  while  they  were  barbarous  tribes  ;  they  are  hardy,  brave,  and  attached  to  their  country, 
are  distinguished  for  great  individual  and  personal  independence,  and  the  word  ^^  Father* 
■  never  fails  to  touch  the  **  electric  chain,"  by  which  they  are  bound  to  their  country. 
^ '  are  faithful  and  sincere,  and  deceit  is  foreign  to  their  nature.  They  are  imaginative, 
dKM^  they  have  great  powers  of  labor  and  reflection.  They  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
l^kdcKog  and  dull,  but  this  was  a  great  error.  One  of  their  writers  has  said  truly,  that  while 
di»  En^h  have  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  the  French  that  of  the  land,  the  Germans  have 
di0-emj>rre  of  the  air.  The  national  character  is  so  much' founded  upon  justice,  that  the  public 
■Blrer  forgives  a  want  of  probity,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Ttalv  or  France. 

•  •*  With  few  but  signal  exceptions,  Germany,  even  at  this  hour,  is  not  a  country  remarkable 
ftrike  eleganoies  of  domestic  life.  Its  very  palaces  are  of  simple  decoration  ;  its  luxuries  of  a 
bonebred  and  inartificial  kind,  and  its  taste  is  rarely  superior,  and,  indeed,  not  always  equal  to 
onre^wn.  There  is  still  a  shade  of  the  Gothic  in  the  habits  and  opinions  of  this  constant  peo- 
ple wIn>  seem  to  cultivate  the  subtile  refinements  of  the  mind,  in  preference  to  the  more  obvi* 
one  add  material  enjoyments  which  address  themselves  to  the  senses." 

TheOernrans  are  fond  of  titles,  and  exceedingly  complaisant  in  bestowing  them.     A  letter 

ID  a  comit  is  addressed,  to  the  high  bom  Connie  Couni  oj  B .     To  a  plain  ckiien  the  ad« 
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(fress  nms,  to  Ae  well  bam  Mr.^  Mr.  R ^    These  customs^  however,  arevgobg  oi 

in  some  parts.     There  is  a  femioine  substantive,  corresponding  to  the  mascidine  title, 
wives  are  always  addressed  by  the  titles  of  their  husbands  ;  as  £e  Lady  Professoress, 
CoiiQselloress  of  Justice,  the  Lady  Generaless  ;   Gnqdige  FraUy  or  Gracious  Lady,  I 

loquial  title  of  one  of  the  nobility.     The  Germans  use  many  profane  exclamations,  i ^ 

JmUj  and  Dear  Gody  are  heard  in  every  one's  speech.  The  exclamations  of  surpn^Mkk 
GodU  thotuandj' hundredy  lightnings  or  thunder.  Thunder  und  DariOj  taken  from  S<^lliri[ 
Fiesco,  is  in  use  with  the  students.  When  the  Germans  part,  they  say,  may  you  Iwe  htfjfilkt 
fe  a  passing  salute  they  raise  their  hats  high  above  their  heads.  Friends,  when  they  are  dm 
to  part,  or  when  they  meet,  kiss  each  other,  not  on  the  cheek,  as  in  Italy,  but  oa  theSni^: 
which  have  generally  an  abattis  of  nuntetaches.  The  German  ladies  have  a  touching  voice,  m 
and  dazzling  complexions,  with  great  sensibility  and  fancy.  Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  thatlfaqr* 
^^  coquet  with  entliusiasm,"  not  like  the  French  and  English,  with  pleasantry  and  wit.  They 
have  an  inveterate  custom,  high  and  low,  noble  and  peasant,  of  knitting  stockings,  vrfwre?cr 
they  are.     It  is  as  general  as  the  custom  of  smoking  with  the  sterner  sex. 

The  Germans  though  they  have  frequent  quarrels,  seldom  come  to  blows  ;  a  blow  is  an  ir 
dignity,  that  nothing  but  the  offender's  blood  can  atone,  and  a  man  in  common  life  would  appeal 
to  arms  to  avenge  it.  Hard  words  are  applied  in  profusion,  and  to  scold  is  a  common  way  q{* 
quarreling;  ^^a  mode,"  says  Russell,  ^' that  annihilates  the  distinction  between  theseiei^'' 
The  German  character,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  somewhat  various,  in  the  different  States ; 
and,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  as  much  parceled  out  as  the  land,  though  tliere  are  certain  trails  tbtt 
nm  through  the  whole.  The  difference  is  greatest  between  the  north  and  the  south,  and  tb' 
literary  and  the  commercial  towns. 

The  Germans  of  the  south  are,  in  general,  less  favorably  distinguished  for  morality  and  intek 
ligence  than  those  of  the  north,  and  much  less  has  been  done  m  the  former  section  toviflb 
enlightening  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  yet  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  remark,  b 
many  quarters  of  the  country  the  moral  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  very  miserable ;  ignonqll^ 
superstitious,  dull,  indolent,  and  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  slovenly  in  their  mode  of  cultivatioo, 
they  still  bear  the  traces  of  their  recent  servitude. 

id.  Amusements.  Many  of  the  amusements  are  those  which  are  common  in  England  and 
France.  The  favorite  active  sport  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  and  although  the  game  privi- 
leges may  be,  as  in  England,  distinct  from  the  soil,  yet  all  classes  are  permitted  to  attend  Ae 
prince  in  the  chase,  but  not  otherwise  to  engage  in  (he  sport.  Hares  are  exceedingly  numarottSt 
and  they  are  bunted  not  with  grey-hounds,  but  with  peasants.  These  form  a  large  circle,  loif 
with  great  vociferation,  close  by  degrees  upon  a  centre,  driving  the  hares  before  them.  Tin 
hunters  shoot  them  down  in  great  numbers,  and  a  random  shot  sometimes  hits  one  of  those  wb 
act  as  the  pack.  But  dancing  is  the  national  amusement,  and  it  is  pursued  with  more  entlih 
siasm  than  in  France.  The  waltz  is  the  national  dance,  and  it  is  introduced  into  most  of  ik^ 
foreign  figures  that  prevail  in  Germany.  Fathers  and  sons  are  seen  m  the  same  dance ;  ll 
classes  dance,  except  that  which  has  the  dignity  of  royalty  to  support.  Royal  personages  on^ 
pohnaisey  in  a  light,  airy  step,  between  a  dance  and  a  waUc. 

19.  EductUion.  In  the  means  of  education,  the  north  of  Germany  far  surpasses  every  othir 
country.  The  Protestant  States  are  more  enlightened  than  the  Catholic,  and  in  Saxony  thw** 
is  hardly  a  peasant,  that  cannot  read  and  write.  In  Prussia,  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  dff? 
mentary  schools.  The  Gymnasiums  of  the  north  of  Germany  are  celebrated  ;  they  are  scbook 
preparatory  to  the  universities  ;  but  the  studies  pursued  in  them  are  equal  to  those  of  the  v^ 
versities,  in  some  countries.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are  pursued  with  ardor  in  some,  thovp 
in  the  most  they  are  discontinued.  The  universities  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  worloil 
They  have  students  from  every  European  nation,  and  from  America.  The  universities  of  p^^tti^ 
gen,  Berlin^,  Bonn,  Jena,  Halle,  and  Leipsic,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  23  universitieisfiC 
Germany  ar«  attended  by  about  16,000  students  ;  there  are  at  that  of  Berlin,  1,600  ;  of  Vier 
oa,  1,950  ;  of  Munich,  1,500  ;  of  Prague,  1,450  ;  of  Leipsic,  900  ;  of  Halle,  fOO  ;  of  Golft 
tingen,  700.  The  instructions  are  given  in  a  great  measure  by  lectures,  and  one  professor  oftea: 
lectures  on  several  subjects.  The  libraries  are  the  best  and  most  extensive  in  tlie  world ;  aod 
any  student  may  take  out  many  books  at  a  time,  a  hundred  if  he  will.  The  libraries  contain  m 
that  is  valuable  in  ancient  or  modem  science.  The  library  at  Gottingen  contains  300,000  v<J* 
umes,  all  collected  in  less  than  a  centurv.  North  of  the  Mayne,  it  is  difficult  to  travel  for  a 
dvf  without  finding  a  library  ;  at  Carlsruhe  is  one  of  70,000  volumes  ;  at  the  diatance  of  a  fe;*. 
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B^fiiBis  ttmfaer  af  Hetde«jerg,  of  30,000  Tolumes.  At  the  dktance  of  30  miles,  i>  a  third 
'■mstadt,  of  90,000  volumes ;  at  Mentz  is  another  of  90,000,  and  another  still,  at  Frank{!> 
I  #f  100,000.  Thirty  miles  from  Frankfort  is  a  small  library  of  20,000  volumes,  but  at 
;,  20  miles  further,  is  one  of  56,000.  At  Cassel  the  library  contains  70,000  volumes, 
n  this  town  the  traveler  may  arrive  in  a  day  at  Gottingen,  where  be  finds  a  collection 
ivSOOyiWO  books  ;  and  at  Wolfenbuttel,  about  40  miles  distant,  is  another  of  200,000.  At 
;  are  2  libraries,  one  of  25,000,  the  other  of  80,000  volumes.  At  Weimar  is  anoth- 
of  95,000  vohmes,  and  at  Jena  a  second  of  30,000.  Dresden  has  one  of  260,000 
T;  Beriin  another  of  900,000,  and  Munich,  one  of  the  greatest,  600,000.  Thirty-one 
f  in  Germany  contain  more  tlum  3,300,000  volumes,  or,  on  an  average,  107,000  each 
The  31  lai^est  libraries  in  the  United  States  do  not  contain  250,000  volumes.  There  are  in 
ell  Oensmoj  150  public  libraries,  containmg  5,000,000  volumes. 

•  The  Grermaos  are  indefatigable  students,  and  many  of  the  learned  have  devoted  15  hours 
dei^  to  study.  The  students  at  the  universities  have  many  peculiarities.  Their  dress  is  affect- 
edy  QDCOoth,  and  it  is  worn  with  negligence.  The  coat  is  shapeless,  the  hair  is  worn  long, 
mA  ft- wide  shirt  colter  is  turned  over  the  shoulders.  Boots  are  always  worn,  and  to  these  are 
'  spars  of  enormous  dunensions.  One  or  more  rings,  as  lai^e  as  watch-seals,  generally 
I  the  fingers,  and  no  student  in  full  dress  is  without  a  ruffle  of  unreasonable  length,  though 
^  ^  have  no  slidrts.  This,  with  a  pipe  4  or  5  feet  in  length,  completes  the  equipment. 
The  eiewlaciU  is  fiermitted  to  grow  several  inches  long,  and  it  is  twisted  to  a  point.  The 
siedcine>cali  themselves  Buttchen^  or  ^^  young  fellows,"  par  exeelknee^  and  the  town's  people 
fhe^  csatt  Phiiistines.  The  students  in  the  north  of  Germany  are  great  consumers  of  beer  ; 
and  diose  of  the  south  are  no  less  devoted  to  wine.  In  their  evening  potations,  each  one  has 
■ml  tankards  set  before  him,  sometimes  as  many  as  9,  so  that  a  line  of  students  on  each 
i  of  e  table,  may  look  down  upon  18  rows  of  tankards.  In  the  south,  the  Burschen 
f  ID  praise  of  wbe ;  but  in  Uie  north,  they  celebrate  the  vutues  of  beer.  The  follow 
i^  ae  e  atanza ; 

**  Cone,  broUien,  be  joTial,  while  life  cieepe  alonf^, 
Make  the  walli  ringaroand  us,  with  laughter  and  song; 
Though  wine,  it  ia  true,  be  a  rarity  here. 

Wo  'iT  be  jolly  as  gods,  on  tobacco  and  beer.  4 

ViTaDeraUerallera." 

The  students  unite  m  clubs  called  Landsmannsckaften,  composed  of  those  of  the  same 
ry  or  district,  and  their  club  is  generallv  indicated  by  the  color  or  trimming  of  the  cap. 
pay  a  few  didhrs  on  entering,  for  the  expenses  of  the  club,  though  the  money  thus 
19  generally  applied  to  the  purchase  of  duelling  apparatus,  and  each  Landifnannschaji 
\  ft  eomplete  armoiy.  Duelling  may  be  said  to  be  universal ;  of  course  it  is  not  attended 
h  amch  periL  It  is  an  example  of  moderation  to  have  passed  several  years  at  a  university 
ote  a  duel.  The  party  challenged  has  not  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  weapons  ;  he  must 
1f^  aecordmg  to  the  established  mode.  The  weapon  is  a  straight  sword,  about  3  feet  in 
Iflitglh,  with  a  double  edge  near  the  point,  that  will  cut  both  ways.  The  combats  are  generally 
held  in  rooms,  and  few  of  them  are  fatal.  A  few  friends  and  a  surgeon  are  present,  with  the 
flWe  edoonds,  and  an  umpire  chosen  by  them.  The  hands  and  arms  are  covered  with  thick 
^taantt,  end  a  stuffed  leathern  breastplate  completely  protects  the  body.  The  face  only  is  ex* 
ggMd.  For  a  trifling  offence,  12  blows  are  struck,  and  if  no  blood  is  drawn,  the  parties  shake 
wMa'and  separate.  For  a  greater  offence,  blood  is  to  be  drawn  ;  00  its  first  appearance,  the 
s  orders  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  surgeon  examines  the  wound.  If  it  be  two 
1  in  length,  and  opens  of  itself  one  fourth  of  an  mch,  enough  has  been  done  for  gloiy,  and 
ffties  are  reconciled.  The  seconds  are  dressed  like  the  combatants  ;  they  stand  by  the 
^  iTtof  their  principals  and  are  permitted  to  ward  off  the  blows.  The  combatants  sometimes 
lolie  to  eye  or  a  nose .;  many  have  scars  on  their  faces,  and  some  are  miserably  backed.  The 
Hmi$mmtn9ehaften  are  the  nurseries  of  duelling  ;  each  club  being  exceedingly  tenacious  of  its 
oMi  dignity.  Fencii^,  very  improperly,  makes  a  part  of  the  university  mstruction.  All  the 
tedb  of  the  duel  are  fixed  in  the  eommenij  or  Burschen  Pandects. 

IS.  Aele  of  the  AriB^  Science^  and  Liieraiure,     The  Germans  had  Albert  Durer  and  oth* 
iiiitii^ ;  and  Schadow  and  Danneker  are  living  sculptors  of  merit ;  but  music  is  the 
1  art ;  the  taste  for  it  is  universal,  and  at  a  German  concert  the  deepest  silence  prevails  ; 
^^- eye  is  fixed  on  the  performers,  and  a  general  disapprobation  would  be  expressed  should 
'  oe^  toterrefl  the  atteetioii  of  the  audience.    At  Berlin,  the  siknee  of  night  is  broken  ky 


afgbtiQgales,  hung  in  cages,  m  the  liode-trees :  wi  wkich  dindt  attenfkm  mA  lim  mtwa^m  wlk  I 
Sfcal  bands,  that  charm  away  the  awnmer  oigbta  in  that  metropoJtau 

The  inhabitants  of  Germany  naay  rank  next  to  the  Italians  aa  (fc«  most  auccesdiil  ooltii 
of  music  ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether,  with  regard  to  eooineni  composers,  they  do  not 
off  the  palm  from  the  most  musical  of  nations.  Instrumental  music,  espechdlyf  whicfa  wm 
labor  and  perseterance,  qualities  for  which  the  German  character  is  so  much  cBstioginslif 
been  brought  by  them  to  great  perfection  ;  and  if  their  composition  is  of  a  miore  labon 
acter  than  the  Italian,  it  has  also  more  science,  and  affords  more  pleasure  than  any  i 
ihose  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  it*  The  .organs  and  organists  of  Grermany^  as 
their  violin  performers,  hav«  long  been  iknous  over  Europe*  Before  the  16th  century ^j 
was  little  music  in  any  country  except  masses  and  madrigals^  the  two  principal  diviaioiL^^.,^ 
sacred  and  secular  music  ;  and  in  the  former,  the  Germans  more  especially  excelled*  Im  iMft 
16th  century,  among  their  most  eminent  composers  and  theorists  were,  Keiachius,  V  ^  ~ 
Koswick,  Henry  Ubris,  Taber,  and  Hoffman.  When  dramatic  music  came  into  fiisbic 
opera,  imported  from  Italy,  was  introduced  into  the  German  capitals,  and  patronized 
German  princes.  So  late,  however,  as  the  17tb  century,  the  performers  in  the  C 
operas,  were  tradesmen  and  handicrafts.  Shoemakers  performed  the  first  parts  ;  and  gMsf  1 
during  the  day  sold  fruits  and  sweetmeats  through  the  streets,  appeared  in  the  eveoiQg*^ 
Armida  or  Semiramis.  This  exhibition  soon  rose  to  a  more  respectaible  character,  and  at  AaA 
the  period  when  Handel  began  to  acquire  celebrity,  the  Italian  opera,  especially  at  Bresdaiit  at 
the  court  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  performed  in  the  most  splendid  mwmm 
Handel  himself,  one  of  the  most  eminent  composers,  whether  of  Germany  or  of  ainr  •tkcr 
country,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  the  Firstt  wma  hi$ 
fame  began  to  be  spread  all  over  Europe.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  oratorioa  ima 
England,  and,  at  his  own  risk,  engaged  a  whole  band  of  performers  for  the  London 
His  oratorios  of  the  Messiah  and  Samson,  his  Acis  and  Galater,  and  all  his  numerous  i 
sitions,  are  too  well  known  to  require  praise  ;  and,  however  the  caprice  of  fashion,  which  ^ 
about  nearly  as  many  changes  in  musical  taste  as  in  any  other,  may  neglect  the  harmony  of 
Handel  for  more  brilliant  melody,  his  name  will  always  be  venerated,  and  his  compositions  ad» 
mired,  by  all  true  judges  of  the  art.  The  English  were  not  ungrateful  for  the  services  whtdi 
Handel  had  rendered  to  music  in  their  country,  and  the  year  1784  was  rendered  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  art,  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  his  birth  and  genius  were  celebrated  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Pantheon,  by  fine  performances  of  pieces,  selected  from  his  ow» 
works,  and  executed  by  a  band  of  more  than  500  voices  and  instruments,  in  the  presence  af 
the  royal  family  and  the  first  persons  of  the  kingdom.  The  commemoration  of  Handel  hai 
unce  been  established  as  an  annual  musical  festival  for  charitable  purposes. 

But  the  prince  of  German  musicians,  even  among  a  host  of  eminent  composers,  is  uadeiib^ 
edly  Mozart,  a  rare  instance  of  an  infant  prodigy,  whose  manhood  more  than  surpassed  flia 
promise  of  his  early  years.  All  his  performances  breathe  the  same  sensitive  and  delicate  spjik 
with  which  nature  had  endued  him,  even  to  a  degree  of  morbid  aculeness,  and  io  an  fTtat 
which  incapacitated  him  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  life.  There  is  more  depth  of  feels^  in 
his  works  than  brilliancy,  and  even  his  most  lively  compositions  have  a  tinge  of  sadneaa-*  Be 
is  dignified,  without  severity,  and  tender  even  in  his  most  cheerful  mood.  He  may  nude  amo^g 
aiusicians  as  Raphael  among  painters  ;  while  Handel,  with  the  severe  majesty  of  an  acmam 
artist,  has  infinitely  less  grace  and  melody.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  Gi^wnaii 
composers,  who  have  enriched  music  by  their  splendid  works.  We  can  only  mention  Haydn, 
who  may  be  ranked  next  to  Mozart ;  Beethoven,  whose  compositions  have  afibrded  the  utneat 
pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  science  and  harmony  ;  and  Weber,  whose  untimely  death  has  eausftd 
a  blank  in  the  musical  world,  which  the  pleasure  derived  from  his  splendid  operas  can  kand^y 
compensate.  His  style  is  truly  German  and  original,  full  of  striking  passages,  and  capriciQ|«»» 
hvLt  beautiful  changes.  It  speaks  of  dark  forests,  and  frowning  precipices,  where  the  l^n-oot 
appears  suddenly  to  stop  the  listener's  progress,  or  where  he  rests  for  a  while  to  breathe  4he 
clear,  pure  air  of  the  mountain  tops  ;  or  to  hearken  to  the  huntsman's  horn,  as  it  echoes  among 
the  rocks.  Among  his  countrymen  his  name  is  spoken  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  death  was  a 
signal  for  mourning  throughout  Germany,  where  the  excellence  of  his  private  character  tvas  as 
foUy  appreciated  as  the  splendor  of  his  talents.  There  is  no  country  in  the  woHd  where  ouJi- 
lanr  music  is  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  Austria,  where  the  bands  surpass  aO  others. 
of  the  ancient  national  musio  of  Germany,  little  is  knpwiii  4pd  limi^  tbeiir  birds  fi»%  m  the. 
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■pnioes,  diett* mosie  was  probably,  fifce  the  natioittl character,  nide  and  taarttal.  T&e 
'rs  of  the  Tyrol  breathe  m«  rerjr  spirit  of  mountain  freedom  and  fvildness.  The  mdo- 
QSuaRy  of  a  eheerftd  cast,  but  it  is  mountain  mirth ;  wild,  inspiring,  and  untamed. 
[  of  the  nadTea  of  the  Tyrol,  who  have  left  their  hills,  and  traveled  through  England  m 
i  profit,  have  been  listened  to  with  &e  utmost  pleasure,  by  the  most  scientific  audien- 
rhie  frmiFf  of  the  Ra&iers  especiaHy,  who  some  years  smce  made  their  appearance  m 
H,  were  patroniaed  by  George  the  Fourth,  and  their  melodies  were  collected  and  ar- 
by  an  emineiit  composer.  6ome  of  these  airs  were  already  well  known,  though  the 
r  of  singing  them,  peculiar  to  the  natives,  caused  them  to  have  idl  the  effect  of  novelty. 
[  were:  said  to  be  the  ori^nal  compositions  of  Felix  RaiHer,  and  exhibit  much  taste  and 
'9lb|ie  beauty.  Upon  the  whole,  if  the  Germans  are  inferior  to  the  Italians  as  vocal  perform- 
ttt,  tad  are,  geneniDy  speaking,  a  less  musical  people,  owing  to  their  disadvantages  of  lan- 
gMte  and  climate,  they  are,  in  musical  science,  decidedly  superior  to  them. 
•  The  literature  of  Germany,  though  recent,  is  extremelv  rich ;  yet  it  is  less  national,  or  local, 
Hm  .that  of  any  other  country.  It  abounds  in  poetry  and  criticism,  and  the  German  poets  have 
teen  vtty  successful  in  the  principle  of  terror.  But  every  department  of  science  and  literature 
lltted  with  treasures,  and  the  foDowing  are  but  a  few  of  the  German  jurlstSy  poets,  critics,  pbi- 
lnoriieis,  and  astronomers :  Pufiendorf,  Klppstock,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Gothe,  Rjchter,  Lessmg, 
lieibiitz,  Werner,  Herder,  the  Schlegels,  Eichhorn,  Kant,  Humboldt,  Herschel,  and  Kepler. 

ift.  RtlRgion.  Thb  is  generally  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  but  the  Catholics  are  the  most 
m— crous  body.  The  States  in  which  they  form  the  majority,  are  Bavaria,  Baden,  Luneburg, 
Hfiheazollern,  and  Lichtenstein.  There  are  many  Catholics  also  in  the  Prussian  States,  Wir- 
lamberg,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  In  the  other  States  the  Protestants  outnumber  the  Catholics. 
There  are  about  500,000  Jews,  who  are  variously  restricted  in  the  different  States.  In  Prus- 
mkifAjy  have  they  aU  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  superstitions  of  the  Germans  are  similar  to 
4o9eof  the  English.  The  ignorant  believe  in  a  kind  fahry,  in  the  wild  huntsman,  and  bis 
fhaalnm  hounds,  urging  the  chase,  and  in  the  annual  assemblage  of  witches  in  the  Hartz  forest. 

Is  Phissia,  persons  betrothed  give  notice  of  the  fact  in  the  newspapers,  and  an  addition  to 
d»  fiunily  is  announced  in  the  same  way.*  Divorces  are  of  frequent  occmrence,  in  some  of 
the  German  States.     In  Prussia  alone  there  were  3,000  in  the  year  18 i?. 

St.  LauM.  The  German  character  is  generally  a  better  safeguard  to  justice,  than  the  per 
feetioii  of  the  laws.  Open  courts  are  rare.  In  some  of  the  northern  States,  no  criminal  can 
be  executed  till  he  has  made  confession  ;  but  when  convicted,  he  is  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  more 
Ibmal  and  cold  than  that  of  Trenk  ;  an  abode  of  misery,  in  which  innocence  itself  would  con- 
Imb  for  the  alternative  of  the  scaffold.  In  Prussia,  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  by  de- 
'  tapitation,  with  a  large  sword,  by  burning,  and  by  breaking  on  the  wheel.  '  Instances  of  bum- 
^•re  very  rare.  In  breaking  on  the  wheel,  the  head  is  sometimes  crushed  first,  and  after-  . 
VMS  the  breast  and  limbs  ;  but  the  torture  is  nbuch  prolonged,  when  the  limbs  are  broken 
Ibt  Peasants  in  Germany,  are  generally  hereditary  tenants.  In  Prussia,  servitude  was  abol- 
^HmrI  in  181 1,  though  before  that  time  no  person  could  hold  land,  unless  he  was  ennobled. 

SL  Aniiquities.  These  are  mostly  gothic.  On  the  Rhine,  and  in  some  other  parts,  are 
Utaf  gothic  castles,  in  every  state  of  decay  ;  in  some  the  portals  remain,  as  in  the  feudal  ages, 
iMde  others  are  dilapidated,  and  shapeless.  The  large  towns  have  museums,  in  which  are  pre- 
Mrred  the  figures  of  knights,  clothed  in  mail,  together  with  all  the  various  arms  and  equip- 
'MMa  of  feudal  warfare. 

'  tS.  Go9€mmtrU.  The  German  confederacy  was  formed  in  1815,  to  protect  the  indepen- 
*4w«  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  States  which  entered  into  it.  Thirty-six  monarchical 
^ilaies,  and  4  Republics  or  Free  Cities,  were  the  parties  to  the  federal  act  The  organ  of  the 
tlMfedemcy  is  the  Diet,  composed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  sovereign  members  ;  it  is  con- 
"iilatad  ia  2  different  forms.  1.  The  Plenum  or  general  assembly,  in  which  each  member  has 
V'twi  1  vote,  and  the  great  powers  have  several ;  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hano- 
lilfr-ittd  Wirtemberg  have  each  4  votes  ;  Baden,  Hesse-Dacmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Denmark, 
'9t  Hobtran  and  Lau^nburg),  and  the  Netherlands  (for  Luxemburg)  each  3;  Brunswick, 

^  *3li<all«witig  are  eztnelt  lh»n  frtaikii  newtpaptfrt :  At betrofked,  iirewtit  C  Ambua  K"**. 

V^iitl*  the  laonor  rMpeodblly  to  p/9t  ikotioe  Af  Um  be-  «lMdr  reisenibnAeef     \  Eswabo  P***." 

Mill  of  mT  only  dkhgbter,  to  Mr.  P.  of  Newsteod,  "  The  fortanate  deliveiy  of  ray  wife,  on  the  6th  of  this 

MpierthedoBMin.  month,  of  a  healthy  boy,  I  snnottnce  herewith  to  my 

B||aed.  frieada  and  relatiooa. 


^ma  BABKH. 

MBMmAHK^^4M9rena^  and  Nassau,  each  2,  aod  tbe  others,  one  each,*  makiDg  71   v^-^:: 
S»  Tbe  ordinary  Diet  is  the  other  form  of  the  assembly  ;  in  this  there  are  but  17  votes  ^ 

E*[tcipal  powers  (the  11  first  named  above),  having  each  one  vote,  and  the  others  voting  41 
tiveiy.  This  body  discusses  all  questions,  and  proposes  them  for  adontion  to  the  pI^SMl 
executes  its  decrees,  and  in  general,  manages  the  ajfTairs  of  the  confederacy.  The  general^ ! 
aembly  decides  upon  the  pronositions  of  the  ordinary  diet,  makes  war  and  peace,  &c. 

24.  Anny.  The  army  ol  the  confederation  consists  of  300,000  men,  each  State  fumisf 
a  contingent  of  troops,  proportionate  to  its  population.  There  are  several  cities  considered" 
federal  ^rtresses  ;  these  are  Luxemburg,  Mayence,  Landau,  Ulm,  &c. 

25.  History.     Germany,  in  ancient  times,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  principalities 
pendent  of  each  other,  though  occasionally  connected  by  a  military  union.     The  gr^ 
of  the  country  was  subjected  by  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centm| 
magne  extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  empire*     In  the  10th  century  it  becamS 
live  monarchy,  and  princes  of  different  famiUes,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  their^ 
and  arms,  were  called  to  the  throne.     The  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Suabii 
cised  the  imperial  power  successively,  but  in  the  15th  century  it  became  hereditary 
House  of  Austria.     The  German  Empire  was  broken  up  in  1806  by  Napoleon,  who 
several  of  the  States  into  a  union  called  the  Rhenish  Confederation.     Upon  the  setdeD 
the  affairs- of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  the  Empire  was  not  reestab 
but  a  new  form  of  government  was  proposed,  which  resulted  in  the  present  act  of  confede 


CHAPTER  XXVIL  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Popul<ttion.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  bounded  on  the  ft.  faj 
ducal  Hesse ;  on  the  E.  by  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  BIbims, 
which  separates  it  from  Switzerland  and  France.  Area,  5,700  square  miles ;  popula&ib, 
in  1846,  1,349,930. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country^  Rivers^  &c.  Baden  consists  mostly  of  a  fertile  plain,  containiitf 
excellent  cororfields  and  vineyards.  On  its  eastern  border  extends  the  mountainous  chain  « 
the  Black  Forest^  in  which  rises  the  Danube.  The  JV*ecA:ar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  fkm 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  Duchy.  The  Rkine  washes  its  western  and  southern  border. 
The  lake  of  Constance  forms  a  part  of  the  southeastern  boundary.  The  climate  is  mild  sad 
genial.  The  soil  is  good,  and  vegetation  luxuriant.  There  are  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  aM 
quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  Mineral  springs  and  hot  baths  are  very  numerous.  In  die 
duchy  of  Baden  are  above  300  hot  baths,  some  of  which  are  scalding  hot ;  all  of  them  spring 
out  of  rocks  of  alum,  salt,  and  sulphur.  The  State  takes  its  name,  signifying  baths,  from  tin 
circumstance. 

3.  Industry.  Its  central  position  between  the  Swiss,  French,  and  German  territories,  and 
its  situation  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Rhine,  give  Baden  a  considerable  transit  trade. 
Its  manufactures  are  not  extensive  ;  toys,  trinkets,  and  wooden  clocks  are  the  principal  ar^ 
cles  ;  these,  with  ttie  products  of  its  forests,  vineyards,  and  pastures,  are  exported. 

4.  Religion  and  Government.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants .  are  Roman  Catholics,  but 
the  grand  duke  is  himself  a  liUtheran.  Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  dl 
classes,  by  the  maintenance  of  elementary  and  Latin  schools,  and  gymnasia  or  higher  schoc^ 
There  are  universities  at  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  nmi* 
archy,  the  legislative  authority  being  vested  in  2  houses  or  chambers. 

5.  Divisions  and  Towns.  The  grand  duchy  is  divided  mto  4  circles,  which  are  subdivided 
into  aemte  or  bailiwics* 

Carlsruhej  the  capital,  Is  a  handsome  and  regularly  built  city,  near  the  Rhine,  with  25,006 
inhabitants.  The  9  principal  streets  diverge  in  different  directions  from  the  ducal  palace,  and 
are  intersected  at  regular  intervals  by  cross-streets,  forming  concentric  circles.  The  ducal  It* 
brary  contains  70,000  volumes,  and  there  are  fine  gardens  attached  to  the  palace.  In  the  ^ 
cinity  b  BadeUj  with  6,500  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  aommlhr 
resorted  to  by  upwards  of  8,000  visiters.  There  are  here  26  warm  springs,  m  some  of  ^Hdffli 
meat  can  be  cooked. 

bovavir,  b  joined  with  Oldciitaif,  and  ReaM-SeUeiti  with  Ew  LrtwnilBla,  fai  ^tlOag 


ttfear  yf  xm/^^  9,000  inbiAitaiUs,  conlains  a  castle^  oncfi  tbe  residence  of  die  onrpaves  of 
T77  A^^  ''^^^  '^^'^  ^^  congresses  of  1713  and  179S.  Manheim^  the  largest  town  in  B»> 
I  ^^  »'»^  ^nndsome  cilyj  situated  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  It  was  once 
ce  of  tbe  court  of  tbe  elector  palatine,  and  its  palace,  observatory,  literary  institu^ 
population,  22,000  inhabitants,  render  it  importanU  Freyberg  is  noted  for  its  univer- 
its  ouignificent  Gothic  minster,  tbe  spire  of  which  is  nearly  500  feet  high,  being  one 
iftiest  in  Europe.  Population,  15,000.  Heidelberg  contains  one  of  the  oldest  and 
Dectable  universities  in  Germany.  Tbe  situation  of  tbe  town  is  delightful ;  strangers 
Tshown  a  tun  of  enormous  size 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.     KINGDOM  OF  WIRTEMBERG. 

!Boimdarie$  and  PopulaHon.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  is  bounded  N.  and  £.  bj 
^a,  and  S.  W.  and  N.  by  Baden.  Its  southern  border  also  touches  lake  Constance. 
,  7,600  square  miles  ;  population,  in  1850,  1,743,827. 

Surface  and  Rivers.  Two  mountainous  ranges  traverse  the  country  ;  the  Sehtoartztoald^ 
'  tk  Forest^  extends  through  the  western  part ;  many  of  the  summits  in  this  range,  which 
s  the  sources  of  tbe  Danube,  are  from  3,500  to  4,600  feet  high  ;  the  Jilb  Movntaintj 
abian  JSUpSy  branch  off  from  the  Scbwartzwald  in  tbe  southwestern  part  of  Wirtemberg, 
„  Ttraverse  the  kingdom  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Neckar  from 
dbse  cf  the  Danube  ;  they  are  less  elevated  than  the  former.  The  Neckar ^  which  rises  in  the 
AJb  mountains,  flows  north  and  west  into  the  Rhine,  after  a  coiu-se  of  160  miles.  The  mioe- 
nls  are  silver,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  sulphur,  coal,  limestone,  alabaster,  agate,  &c.  Warm 
hulls  and  medicinal  springs  are  numerous,  and  those  of  Heilbron  are  particularly  celebrated. 

Wirtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germany,  producing  coni» 
ina,  and  various  fruits.  Except  in  the  mountainous  traces,  tbe  surface  is  agreeably  diversified 
vith  moderate  hills  and  pleasant  vallevs,  and  the  climate  is  mild. 

3.  hdiutry.  This  kingdom  produces  great  supplies  of  grain,  chiefly  spelt ;  for  rye  and 
wheat  are  little  cultivated.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  tbe  mountains  are  covered  with  vines 
vUeh  produce  a  rich  and  wholesome  wine  called  Neckar.  Cherries  are  cultivated  extensive^' 
Ja  some  parts  for  roaqufacturing  the  strong  liquor  callen  IRreckwasser.  Fruit  trees  are  abun- 
im ;  cider  and  perry  are  made  in  great  quantities.  A  singular  yet  considerable  branch  of  io- 
ii^  is  the  feeding  of  snaiU  ;  millions  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ulm 
fbri^g  autumn,  and  exported  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  Manufactures  are  not  numerous  ;  but  some 
.doth  and  lace  are  made  in  a  few  of  the  towns  ;  and  there  are  many  large  distilleries  and  oil  mills. 
Tb»  exports  are  cattle,  corn,  wood,  tar,  potash,  oil,  and  a  few  manufactured  goods.  Iroa 
Atties  are  worked  in  tbe  Black  Forest,  and  iron  and  salt  are  exported.  The  book*trade  of  Wur- 
tobecg  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  ;  but  the  situation  of  the  country  is  not  so  favorable 
4R  that  of  Baden,  for  commercial  operations. 

4.  Religionj  iSducation,  and  GovemmenU  Tbe  Lutheran  religion  is  professed  by  the  great 
>i^ty  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  nearly  one  third  are  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  one  univer- 
Af,  at  Tubingen,  and  there  are  numerous  lyceums,  gymnasiums,  and  popular  schools.     Tbe 

gf^enmeni  is  a  hereditary,  constitutional  monarchy,  the  king  possessing  the  ei(^cutive  power, 

(ipd  sharing  tbe  legislative  with  the  two  houses. 

/X  Divisions  and  Towns.  Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  four  circles  ;  the  Neckar,  tbe 
fikhwartzwald,  tbe  Danube,  and  the  Jaxt. 

the  capital  is  StMgard^  delightfully  situated  in  a  charming  country,  a  few  miles  from  tbe 
-Hacbr.  Tbe  royal  palace  is  a  noble  structure,  and  tbe  library,  one  of  tbe  richest  in  Europe, 
cwaming  137,000  volumes,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  collection  of  Bibles,  tbe  most 
Waroiis  io  the  world,  comprising  8,250  copies,  in  68  languages.  The  Solitude  or  Hermit- 
ig^  tbe  country  residence  of  the  king,  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  hill,  near  tbe  capital,  and  is 
Maadable  for  its  fine  prospect,  magnificent  balls,  and  handsome  gardens.  Population  of  Stutt« 
»ijL46,000. 

•  'Jpbi  oa  the  Danube,  is  a  place  of  some  trade  and  considerable  manufactures.  Its  catbedrali 
fhlj^iinfinisbed,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  Population,  18,000. 
inttmgtn^  a  manufacturing  town,  with   13,000  inhabitants  ;    Tn&infefi,  9,000  inliabitanta. 


an  BATABUL 


!  for  Hs  uDl?enitf  anS  otker  literary  kstkutioos  ;  mi  AH,  liir  ilB  nk  woilv,  willi 

tthabitams,  are  the  other  principal  towng. 

TUi  country  was  originaUj  go?emed  by  counts  and  dukes.    In  1806  it  vn»  erected 
Ungdom,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Rhedsb  confederation.     The  pieseat  eonstiliitian 
Oblisbed  in  1819. 


^f 


CHAPTER  XXK.    KINGDOM  OP  BAVARIA.  \" 

1 .  .Boundaries  and  Papulation.  Bavaria  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse,  and  tbe  Saxon  Duchie^j^. 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Austrian  empve  ;  and  W.  by  Wirtemberg  and  Baden.  Tbe  circle  of  tm 
Biiine  is  separated  from  tbe  rest  of  the  kingdom,  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhbe  b»^ 
tveen  Hesse,  tbe  Prussia  provmce  of  the  k>wer  Rhine,  and  France.  Area,  28,500  s^oali^ 
aiies  ;  population,  in  1846, 4,504,874. 

S.   Surface  and  Rivers.     In  the  northeastern  pait  is  Ae  mountainous  range,  caBed  .Ficte|> 
jeiiigt,  or  Pine  Mountains,  which  is  msitfaer  extensive,  nor  very  lofty  ;  yet  it  gives  rise  ton^ 
ers^  which,  flowing  into  the  Elbe,  the  Rbine,  and  ttie  Danube,  6nd  their  wa^  to  duree  rtiflhf^ 
■id  distant  seas.     The  Schneeberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  3,500  feet  high,  is  the  hij^est  aifllt>- 
out.     In  the  northwest,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  low  mountainous  ri^e  of  A||i- 
Jl^ssttfi.     The  Danube  traverses  Bavaria  from  west  to  east ;  its  principal  tributaries  ia  d|i|. 
huigdbm  are  the  Isar  and  the  Inn  from  the  southwest.     The  Jlfayne  or  Maine  rises  in  tbe  cmti 
fee  of  Bavaria,  and  flowing  northerly  and  westerly  through  Baden  and  Hesse,  empties  itself  kto 
the  Rhine,  after  ^  course  of  250  miles.     It  is  navigable  to  Bamberg.     Much  of  the  soil  is  uii> 
projhictive  from  the  rugged  or  marshy  character  of  the  surfiice,  and  there  are  extensive  bogi 
aad  forests.     The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy. 

i.  Industry.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected,  but  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  produced.  Bava- 
ria is  not  favorably  situated  for  trade,  and  its  manufactures  are  not  very  extensive.  ^  In  some 
parts,  however,  the  people  are  distinguished  for  mechanical  ingenuity  ;  and  philosophical  iostni- 
naars,  toys,^  and  clocks,  besides  articles  required  for  domestic  consumption,  are  produced. 

4.  IKmtmi  and  Towns.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  called,  till  1837,  after 
the  principal  rivers,  as  in  France,  but  now  by  ancient  historical  names.*^ 

Munich  (Misnchen,)  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Isar,  and  the  embellishments  and  addiiioo^ 
which  it  has  received  within  the  last  20  years,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  ia .. 
(Sermany.     Its  environs  are  pleasant,  being  adorned  with  numerous  parks,  gardens,  and  walks, 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  are  in  general  spacious,  with  many  elegant  buildings.    The  literaiy 
institutions,  scientific  cabinets,  collectk)ns  of  art,  and  tbe  numerous  publications  issued  frooi  ita 
presses,  give  Munich  n  high  rank  among  the  learned  cities  of  Europe.     It  is  not  dtstinguislied 
for  trade  or  manufactures.     The  royal  palace  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  fusnisbed 
royal  residences  in  Europe ;  the  magnificent  glyptbothek  or  sculpture-gallery  ;  the  pinakothek  oTil^. 
picmre-galiery  ;  the  lart^e  and  beautiful  theatre,  called  the  Odeon  ;  the  Mew  Palace,  680  foei  ^ 
kmg ;  several  of  t))e  22  churches,  &c.,  are  sumptuous  edifices.     The  university  is  one  of  tbe 
imst  respectable  in  Germany  ;  the  public  library  contains  600,000  printed  volumes,  and  10,000  ^ 
maauscripts.    J^opulation,  115,000.     At  SchleUhtim^  in  the  vicinit}',  there  is  a  magnificent  loydl  ^ 
palace,  with  a  rich  collection  of  1,500  paintings.  ^ 

Nurembursr,  in  German  Numberyr,  is  an  old  town,  and  the  antiquated  appearance  of  its  ,4 
streets  and  buildings  reminds  the  visiter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  one  of  the  principal  ^i 
eommercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  Europe,  having  been  the  great  mart  for  the  trade  between, 
Ifaly  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  have  been  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  aod  ■ ; 
fikifl  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  and  philosophkal  and  musical  instruments,  metalic  wares,  look-  1 
ing'trhisses,  toys,  &c.,  are  made  here.  The  Nuremburg  toys  amuse  children  in  all  parts  of  tkm- .  j 
wcMid  ;  they  are  made  in  great  numbers  by  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity,  assisted  by  their  children,. 
tm6  sold  so  cheap  as  to  be  exported  to  all  couutries.     Population,  48,000. 

Augsburgy  on  the  Lech,  is  a  place  of  some  trade  and  considerable  manufactures.  1  he  arse- 
nal, t{)e  principal  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  town-hall  die  finest  in  Germany,  deserve  to  be  n»en« 
tinned.     Augsbui^  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Reformatioa  as  the  place  in  which  the 

<  Upper  Bavaria  Palatinate  Upper  Franoonta  Lower  Franoonta 

Lower  Bavaria  Upper  Palatinate  Central  Fraacoiua  Suabia  and  Nenborg 
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ygwwBted  to  tbe  GeruMn  Diet  ftnd  Enmeror  their  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  bj 
Luther,  and  known  in  bistorjr  as  tbe  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Population,  38,000.  To  tht 
BMtiMast  is  the  village  of  Bhnheimy  rendered  famous  as  the  scene  of  tbe  victory  gained  by  the 
Eagliah  general,  Mariborough,  over  tbe  united  French  and  Bavarian  armies,  in  1704. 

In  Raiiaban  or  Re^ensbwrgj  on  the  Danube,  were  formerly  held  the  sessions  of  the  Germam 
diet ;  the  town-hall,  m  which  that  body  sat,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Population,  22,000.  WurZ" 
hmrgy  an  the  Maine,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated district,  and  contains  a  university,  and  other  literary  institutions,  a  handsome  pdace,  cita- 
del, &C.  BaireiUhy  with  14,000  inhabitants,  Furth,  with  17,000,  ^nspachj  16,000,  and 
PassaUj  10,000,  have  an  extensive  trade  and  manufactures.  In  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  is 
Spirey  with  8,000  inhabitants,  in  which  the  German  Diets  were  often  held.  It  was  at  a  Diet 
held  here  m  1529,  that  the  religious  reformers  entered  a  Protest  against  certain  acts  of  the  em- 
peror, whence  their  name  of  Protestants.  Deux-PorUs  or  Zwei-Bruckenj  (i.  e.  Two  Bridges, 
m  Iislin,  Bipons)  in  this  circle,  is  noted  for  the  editions  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  clas- 
sics published  there,  and  thence  called  Bipont  editions. 

5.  Religion,  OovemmetU,  &c.  There  are  three  universities  at  Munich,  Wurzburg,  and  Er- 
hngeo,  of  which  the  two  first  are  particularly  distinguished  ;  and  the  government  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  means  of  education.  The  Roman  Catholic 
rdigioii  is  professed  b^  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  Lutherans  are  numerous.  The 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  :  the  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two  houses,  that 
of  peers,  styled  the  counsellors  of  the  realm,  and  that  of  the  deputies  of  tbe  clergy,  cities,  and 
kodholders.  Bavaria  was  an  electorate  of  the  old  German  empire  ;  but,  on  the  establishment 
of  Uie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  by  Napoleon,  in  1806,  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XXX.   KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY. 

1.  Bowidarie$  and  Population.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  (Sachsen)  b  bounded  N.  by  the 
Phumn  provinces  ;  8.  and  E.  by  the  Austrian,  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  duchies  and  Rieuss. 
Area,  5,700  square  miles  ;  population,  in  1846,  1,836,433. 

2.  Surface  and  Riven,  The  southern  part  is  somewhat  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  BSrzgeKrgey  a  range  of  mountains,  which  separates  Saxony  from  Bohemia  m  Austria ;  the 
■ofthem  part  is  more  level.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dresden  rises  a  picturesque  group  of  rocky  hills, 
interspersed  with  rivulets  and  vales  ;  this  district  is  called  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  is  much 
▼anted.     The  Elbe  is  the  only  navigable  river  of  Saxony. 

3.  Industry.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  sheep  breeding,  and  the  Saxony  wool  is  noted 
br  its  fineness  ;  the  number  of  sheep  is  about  2,000,000,  yielding  4,500,000  lbs.  of  wooL 
The  v^etable  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of  northern  Germany.  Saxony 
has  lost  its  principal  agricultural  provinces,  and  little  is  raised  in  the  kingdom  except  com. 
Manaiketures  are  active,  and  employ  three  fifths  of  the  population  ;  they  consist  of  thread,  lin- 
en, cottons,  printed  shawls,  calicoes,  lace,  ribands,  woolensv  velvets,  carpets,  paper,  cutlery, 
pottery,  dye-stuffs,  ^ass,  and  porcelab.  The  mountainous  districts  are  rich  in  mines,  which 
are  sldHbUy  worked,  and  their  productions  are  manufactured  into  various  articles  ;  there  are 
eaoooo  founderies,  and  mineral  dyes,  as  verdegris,  smalt  from  cobalt,  &c.,  are  made.  Tbe 
boot-tittde  is  very  extensive,  and  there  are  Iben,  woolen,  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  pearl 
Mierfy  is  prosecuted  in  the  river  Elster. 

4>.  MeKgion,  Education,  and  Government.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ; 
tbere  ere  about  50,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,600  Hernnhutters.  In  no  country  in  Europe 
has  more  attention  been  paid  to  education.  There  is  a  university  at  Leipsic,  with  oumeroea 
kigli  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  there  are  common  schools  in  all  the  parishes  ;  so  that  the  lower 
chescis  are,  veiy  generally,  able  to  read  and  write.  Tbe  government  is  a  constitutioQal  men* 
wchy. 

5:  Omfions  and  Toumi.  The  kbgdom  is  divided  iato  lour  circles,  *  which  are  subdivided 
into  districts  and  bailiwics. 

•  Dresden  Leipna  Zwkkaa  Bsolaae 
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'    JDHMbn,  the  capitd,  is  a  besatifid  city,  wiA  spacious  streets  and  eleguH  btindHif^Si  ^MUtk 
Mj  situated,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  through  which  broad  and  weli-shaded  avenues  j^i 

to  the  city.  One  pf^ill 
finest  bridges  in  Europe  fiH 
been  built  over  the  £IbO| 
upon  the  banks  of  which 
Dresden  is  built.  The  pal- 
aces belonging  to  the  rojal 
family,  several  of  those  o| 
the  nobility,  many  of  the  1| 
churches,  its  richcoIlectioBi 
of  art,  cabinets  of  science, 
and  learned  establishmei^ 
particularly  the  picture  f/lr 
lery,  one  of  the  richest^.ii 
the  world,  the  coOec^ 
of  ei^ravings,  comproM 
200,000  pieces,  and  the> 
brary,  with  300,000  vol- 
umes, are  among  the  oqMp 
ments  of  the  city.  Dres|q| 
has  an  active  trade,  suppcas^ 
ed  by  its  extensive  manmo* 
tures,  including  jewelry,  m- 
sical  instruments,  ^oves, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
&c.  Population,  86,000, 
exclusive  of  many  strangns 
who  reside  here,  attracted 
by  its  treasures  of  art,  ki 
excellent  institutions  for  tt 
ucation,  and  its  agreeaUe 
situation.  In  the  vicim^ 
are  Pilnitz,  with  a  magat' 
cent  summer  residence  of 
the  royal  family,  and  jEm- 
nig^ieiny  an  impreenahb 
mountain  fortress,  built  lA- 
on  a  rock  rising  out  of  m 
plain  to  the  height  of  I,44W 
feet ;  it  contains  a  well  1^2^ 
feet  deep. 


Interior  of  the  Palaeef  Dresden, 


Leipric  or  Leipzig  is  a  well-built  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  cbie% 
remarkable  for  its  trade  and  manufactures.  Three  great  fairs  are  held  here  annually,  whic}i  m 
considered  among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  The  number  of  purchasers  who  assent 
Ueat  these  fairs,  is  8,000  or  9,000,  and  the  amount  of  the  sales  is  between  15,000,000  «n4 
20,000,000  dollars.  The  book  fairs,  in  particular,  are  unique,  and  Leipsic  is  the  greatest  book 
market  in  the  world.  The  university  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  Two  celebrate^ 
battles  have  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic  ;  in  1631,  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adol* 
phus  defeated  the  troops  of  the  empire  here,  and  thus  saved  the  Prc^estant  cause  in  the  nojih 
of  Germany  ;  in  the  great  battle  of  1813,  one  of  the  most  important  in  modern  times,  Najp^ 
leon  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  AusUria,  and  the  king  of  Prye- 
sia,  after  a  protracted  resistance  of  several  days.     Population  of  Leipsic,  60,000 

JFVsyitfjf,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  a  celebrated  mining  town,  is  surrounded  by  nch  silver 
mines,  which,  with  those  of  copper  and  lead,  employ  5,000  laborers.  The  minmg  acadesay 
is  the  most  remarkable  institution.  ChemnitZj  noted  for  its  cotton  manufactures,  has  28,000 
inhabitants  ;  Meissenj  with  4,000,  is  noted  for  its  porcelain,  and  Bauizen^  with  12,000,  for  iv 


trtiy  iM  iianiifiwtures.    Tiw  dectarate  of  Snoajr  wis  nutod  to  the  di^ty  of  t  kiMdool  io 
•"■"*■"' bw- the  limhs  of  the  kkigdoiii  w^fe  veiy  mueh  -reduced  by  the  Congress  of  ViamiSi  m 
of  the  adherence  of  the  king  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.  KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

.  Bovmdaries  and  PopulaHon.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  bounded  north  by  the  Ger- 
Oeean ;  east  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  Denmark,  by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and  by  Prussia  ;  south  by  Prussia  and  Electoral  Hesse,  and  west  by  the  Netherlands.  Area, 
14,6(M>  square  miles  ;  population,  in  1845,  1,773,711. 

3.  S^face  and  Soil.  T^e  Hdrtz  Mountains  extend  through  the  southern  part ;  the  highest 
MBiimt,  the  Brockeny  has  an  elevation  of  3,650  feet.  These  mountains  are  rich  in  minerab) 
yielding  some  gold,  with  much  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  &c.  They  are  well-wooded,  and  the 
ferdsts  are  also  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Brocken  is  famous  as  the  supposed 
fissofft  of  the  German  witches,  and  of  the  wild  huntsman  of  the  Hartz.  What  is  called  the 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  is  the  magnified  and  distorted  image  of  the  spectator,  reflected  under 
eeirain  circumstances  from  an  opposite  cloud.  The  northern  part  of  Hanover  is  level,  form** 
ing  a  part  of  the  great  European  plain,  which  extends  along  tne  Nordi  and  Baltic  seas,  from 
Farid  to  Moscow.  In  the  south,  the  valleys  are  fertile  ;  in  the  north,  are  many  barren  heaths 
mA  moors.  There  are  many  shallow  lakes,  and  on  the  boast  is  a  wide  bay,  formed  by  the 
bdcsting  in  of  the  sea  in  1277,  when  above  50  villi^es  were  destroyed.  In  East  Friesland,  is 
t  sabterranean  lake,  so  thickly  overgrown,  that  wagons  pass  over  it.  The  climate  is  hot  agree* 
Mb.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  even  in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  frosty  days  are  not 
mcooinion.     The  temperature  is  very  variable. 

3.  Ri»er9.  The  Ems  is  a  navigable  stream,  which  flows  northerly  through  the  western  part 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  North  Sea  ;  the  FFeser,  which  traverses  the  kingdom  from  south  to 
wrth,  and  the  £Ifre,  which  washes  its  northern  boundary,  empty  themselves  into  the  same  sea. 

4.  Industry.  Agriculture  is  in  general  in  a  low  state  ;  the  heaths  of  the  north  are  not  sua* 
ceptSiIe  of  culdvation,  but  they  are  used  as  sheep-walks,  or  for  the  raising  of  bees.  The 
mines  and  forests  of  the  Hartz  are  diligently  worked,  and  boards,  iron,  and  copper,  are,  with 
cattle,  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  inland  trade,  favored  by  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  is  con* 
aderable,  but  the  foreign  commerce  is  not  extensive ;  the  articles  imported  are  manufactured 
goods. 

5-  Religion^  Education^  and  Government.  About  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 
Ae  rest  are  Roman  Catholics,  Mennonites,  and  Jews.  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
baC  the  representative  principle  is  imperfectly  in  operation.  There  is  a  university  at  Gottingen, 
ODe  of  the  best  in  GTermany,  and  the  gymnasia  and  common  schools  are  numerous. 

6.  Divisions  and  Towns.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  6  governments,*  takmg  the  names 
0f  their  capitals,  and  the  captainship  (Berghauptmannschaft)  of  Clausthal. 

HanoveTy  the  capital,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  upon  the  Leine,  contains  a  population  of 
40/K)0  inhabitants,  employed  in  commercis  and  manufactures.  Hanover  belonged  to  the  Han* 
ittitic  league  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  has  an  antiquated  appearance.  The  houses  are 
WoeraRy  of  brick  and  timber  in  alternate  layers,  and  resemble  in  appearance  the  stem  of  a  ship 
of  the  ]6d)  century.  The  date  of  their  erection  is  always  marked  upon  them.  In  those  of 
')iiK5,  each  story  projects  over  the  one  below  it,  and  all  are  embellished  with  confused  mixtures 
of  medallions,  t^agan  deities,  warriors,  and  verses  firom  the  Psalms.  The  palace  b  an  eleguit 
"fttuctme  of  hewn  stone*. 

ChtHngen,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Leine,  is  one  of  the  fiterary  capitals  of  the 
Ifcrid.  Its  university  is  the  principal  in  Germany,  or  inferior  only  to  that  of  Berlm.  The 
Bhrary,  the  richest  in  the  world  in  the  department  of  modem  literature,  has  300,000  volumes. 
The  observatory  is  furnished  with  excellent  instmments ;  the  botanical  garden  is  one  of  the 
beat  in  Europe  ;  the  collections  of  natural  history,  the  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  &G.,and 
6ie  vduable  journals  published  here,  render  Gottingen  the  resort  of  the  studious  from  aU  parts 
€t  <he  World.     Population,  1 1 ,000. 

JKUttAeim,  with  13,000  inhabitants  ;  Luneburg^  with  13,000,  and  Osnaiurg  or  OmahrudL^ 
Mth  11,000,  have  considerable  manufactures. 

•  Haaam,  IfiMtArim,  Lan^Nff.  Btiida,  OHMba^t  AarldL 


CoMef,  the  capital,  situated  1^)00  tlie  Fiilda,  has  39,000  inUbkants.    It  hw  aevipi^ 
some  fl^uareS)  and  a  great  Dumber  of  important  public  institutions,  learned  and  ckuit^jifirt, 
palace  is  .one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Germany.     Cassel  was  the  capital  of  die  kii^^  " 
Westpbdia,  erected  by  Napoleon,  in  1S07,  and  disscdved  on  his  overthrow,  m  18i4, 
qeighborbood  is  the  casde  of  Wilhelmshohe,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sfdendid. 
aasidenoes  in  Europe. 

Hanauy  an  active  manufacturing  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants  ;  JViMa,  9,000,  with  i, 
erary  institutions  ;  and  Marbwrg^  7,000,  with  its  university,  to  which  belongs  a  library  of  1 
100,000  volumes,  are  places  of  some  note.  iSmaliaMen,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  is  inten 
in  iustocy,  as  the  place  in  whicji  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  united,  in  1531, 
iMgue  to  defend  their  faith  against  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  princes. 

3.  He99€'Darmst(BdU  Grand-Ducal  Hesse  or  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  divided  into  2  detaeU 
parts  by  Hease-Cassel.     Area,  3,200  square  miles  ;  population,  852,000. 

JJlarmrtadt,  the  ducal  residence,  has  31,000  inhabitants.  Its.  library  of  90,000  volumei,  d» 
Biuseura,  the  vast  arsenal,  the  palace,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  most  mterest.  To  the  south  hi 
Warms,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  one  of  the  oldest  cides  in  Germany,  and  long  conspicuo^ji 
the  history  of  the  empire.  At  the  diet  held  here  in  1521,  Luther  vindicated  his  00DdiK;$,4M 
defended  his  faith  before  the  emperor,  princes,  and  prelates  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  was  fot 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Jtfioqfence,  JifaifUz,  or  JIfentz,  is  an  ancient  city,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maioafjlk 
die  Rhine  ;  its  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  its  old  buildings,  give  it  a  gloomy  appeanmce,  h^ 
it  is  a  place  of.  historical  interest,  and  its  environs  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Itsdtr 
adel  and  vast  fortifications,  belonging  to  the  system  of  military  works  erected  by  toe  Germs 
oonfeddratipn,  render  it  the  strongest  town  in  Germany.  Long  the  capital  of  a  sovereigfi  uAp 
bishopric,  Mentz  still  contains  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Here  is  still  shown  the  binae 
in  which  Faust  and  Guttemberg,  natives  of  Mentz,  made  their  first  essays  ia  the  art  of  prioW 
Popttladon,  34,600.     At  €Ke#aen,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a  university. 

4.  HessA'Homburg.  The  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Hombui^,  consists  of  2  distinct  fWiM 
ene  situated  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  other  between  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Bhiaet.|ii 
the  Prussian  government  of  Coblentz.  Area,  1$6  square  miles;  populatioiiy  24>40^  ^ 
capital  is  Homburgy  with  4,500  inhabitants. 

CHAPTER  XXXVH.  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU- 

Nassau  lies  between  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  Tk 

S^vemment  is  a  limited  monarchy  ;  rather  more  than  half  of  tlw  inhabitants  are  ProlestiBts. 
rea,  1,720  square  miles  ;  population,  424,600. 

mibadenj  the  capital,  is  a  prettily  built  city,  in  a  delightfiil  situatbn.  Its  16  hot  $VB^ 
which  all  the  year  round  have  a  temperature  of  140^,  attract  from  10.000  to  .12,OD0ivitttea 
annually.  Popuhtion,  13,000.  JfiederseUen  is  noted  for  its  mineral  sprii^s,  the  famous  SdP 
water,  of  which  about  2,000,000  bottles  are  sold  annually ;  Hoehheimy  Johannithtfgi  W 
Audesluim  for  their  wines,  and  Langensehwalbaeh  for  its  mineral  waters. 

CHAPTER  XXXVm.  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALDECK. 

This  little  State,  with  an  area  of  460  square  miles,  and  56,600  inhabitants,  is  surrounded  bf 
the  Prussian  and  Hessian  Territories.  The  country  of  Pyrmont  is  a  detached  part,  boidtf^ 
on  Hanover  and  Lippe-Detmold.  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  the  government  eonsdtudy*** 
dSrofoen,  the  capital,  has  1,700  inhabitants.  Pyrmonij  the  principal  town,  is  much  visited  l^r 
its  thermal  salme  waters.     Popuktion,  2,400. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.  THE  ANHALT  DUCHIES. 

I.  Boundaries.     These  States  are  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saaepf^*    T<^ 
inhabitants  are  Protestants  ;  the  governments  constitutiooaL 
3.  JinhaU-Dusau.     The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau  has  an  area  of  358  square  milesi  and  1 


scHWARTzimiG  AilD^oiPfisii  mofcvAUTiEa.  wm. 

oT  99,090.  jDetffoti/^  oafpilal|/l8  i  prapy  town,  to  a  ebkinnigsitM&m,  vkii 
l^'Miiiint&tits. 
'"MtA'tb'Befyilrtsrfr*  The  duchy  of  Anhall-Bernburg  has  an  area  of  340  square  milesi  and 
^,900  iehabhants.  Btmburgy'  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  5,300  souls. 
-^4.  AnkafhCo^ihtti.  The -duchy  of  Anhait^oethen  has  an  area  of  310  square  miles,  and 
43,700  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Cotihtn^  on  the  Ziethe,  with  a  population  of  6,800.  Its 
administration,  by  the  extinction,  in  1847,  of  the  reigning  tamily,  has  devolved  on  the  other  two 
ibcliies  hi  common. 


CHAPTER  XL.    SCHWARTZBURG  PRINCIPALITIES. 

1.  Boundaries.  These  principalities  are  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxody  and 
the  fibxon  duchies.     The  inhabitants  are  Protestants, 

2.  Sehwartzburff^Rudohtadt  The  principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt  has  an  area  of 
410  square  miles,  with  68,000  inhabitants.  The  goveniment  is  constitutional  in  its  forms. 
AAptilWr  is  the  capital.     Population,  5,500. 

'  3.  Sehtmrtkburg^Sond^shdtuen.  The  pnncipality  of  Schwartzborg-Sondersbausen  has 
16,000  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  360  Square  miles.  The  government  ia  absolute.  The  capital 
bfiMfamAmiMiiy  with  5^$00  inhabitants. 

CHAPTER  XLI.    THE  REUSS  PRINCIPALITIES. 

"*1.  Bmmianei.  The  States  of  the  princess  of  Reuss  are  surrounded  by  the  Saxon  duchiea^ 
Hunsy,  aad  Bft^aria.     The  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  and  the  forms  of  government  constitu- 


3«  Reuu^GreUx.    The  principality  of  Reuss-Greitz  has  an  area  of  145  square  miles,  and 
MlW  inbabifoDts.     OreUZj  the  capital,  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  pbpulation  of  7,000. 
•  d.  The  territories  of  the  younger  were  divided  previous  to  1848  between  two  princes,  bat 
iiv  uohed,  are  447  square  miles  in  extent  with  75,00  inhabitants.     SMcitz^  |be  capital^  has 
ifW  inhabitants.     Geva  lomantically  situated  on  the  Elser  has  10,0QQ«^'  - 

CHAPTER  XLU.    THE  LlPPfi  i^RlNCIPALITIES. 

^i*  Bofunimiei.  The  estates  of  the  Lippe  %fnily  are  bounded  by  the  Prussian  goverorneot 
ifMiBdto,  by  Brunswick,  and  Electoral  ilesag;  They  are  governed  according  to  oonstitutionid 
tan;  tile  inhabitants  are  Protestants.         X 

'/'i.  JUppe^Damola.  The  principalityy^f  Lippe-Detmold  has  108.300  inhabitants,  with  in 
^n  c(  440  square  miles.  Detmold,  y^ith  5,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital ;  LtmguWf  3,800, 
■a  j^iwictpal  town.  / 

3.  I^fpe-^Schauenburg.    The  pnim^ipality  of  Schauenburg»Lippe  has  an  area  of  210  square 
■iitt,  with  31,000  inhabitants,    lufeapital,  Bmktburg^  has  2,100  inhabitants. 

CHAPTER  XUIL/tHE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  LIECHTENSTEN. 


'/ 


^^  little  State,  wah  an  a^ea  of  54  square  miles,  and  6,000  inhabitants,  professing  the  Romaa 
^thdic  lefigion,  is  situatec^etween  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  The  prince  usudly  resides  at 
Vienna;  the  village  of  X'te^A^^ein,  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  The  govern- 
••nt  is  a  limited  monarchyj 


CHAPTER  iLIV.    THE  HOHENZOLLERN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

,.^V.^*>««*«*».    TMseSStateeaKAeariyeuriwiidedbylhekingdotnorWi^  Tfce 

"WMants  are  Roman  Catbolicsi  and  the  government  limited  monarchies. 


/ 
/ 


&  Hthm^mm^HMimam.  The  prmciaalkj  oi  HobMioUeni-SechiaBMiitai  «Np4 
ISO  square  miles,  with  20,000  iQliabitants.     Its  capitU  is  Heehingen ;  population^  3,0Qll     i 

S.  HohenzoUem-Sigrnaringen.  The  principality  of  Hohensollern-SigmariiifgeD  has  aa  «ii 
•f  390  square  miles,  with  42,600  inhabitants.  TrochUlfit^en,  the  principal  town,  has  i  pQ||r 
.riation  of  2,000.     The  capital,  Sigmaringen^  is  an  insignificant  tows,  with  1,600  iobabitMta 

CHAPTER  XLV.    LORDSHIP  OF  KNIPHAUSEN. 

This  Lilliputian  State,  the  smallest  in  Europe,  has  an  area  of  18  square  miles,  with  2,860 
inhabitants.  It  lies  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Oldenburg.  The  capital,  Kniphauseny »  a  ostie 
of  the  sovereign  lord,  surrounded  by  about  50  inhabitants.  Kniphausen,  though  with  some 
special  priviliges  is  dependent  on  Oldenburg. 

CHAPTER  XLVI.    THE  FREE  CITIES. 

1.  Bremen.  The  Republic  of  Bremen  comprises  the  city  of  that  name,  and  Ae  adjoisBg 
territory,  lying  on  the  Weser,  and  surrounded  by  the  Hanoverian  territories.  Area,  68  squui 
miles  ;  population,  73,000.  The  city  of  Bremen  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  thoq^ 
the  larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  discbarge  their  cargoes  below.  The  government  b  adnuinr 
tered  by  4  burgomasters  and  a  senate,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  for  life.  The  town  is  sunoaad* 
•d  by  gardens  and  walls,  shaded  with  trees,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortificatioos. 
Population,  53,000. 

2.  Hamburg.  The  territories  of  Hamburg  are  surrounded  by  the  German  provinces  of 
Denmark.  The  bailiwic  of  RitzebuUel  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  States,  iyiog  at  lb 
mcnith  of  the  Elbe.  The  bailiwic  of  Bergedorf  belongs  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  in  conoov; 
Area,  150  square  miles ;  188,000.  The  government  is  aristocratic,  being  vested  m  4  boqi* 
masters,  and  a  council,  which  fill  their  own  vacancies. 

The  ciQr  of  Hamburg,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  75  miles  by  the  river,  fitin  ll^ 
msi;  is^uilt  partly  on  a  great  number  of  islands  formed  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Alster.  It  is  <E- 
Tided  by  Veanal  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.     The  whole  city  is  surrounded  br  a  lofiyn^ 

?irt,  and  a  broad  iBtfh  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  especially  intbe  OU 
own,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  6  or  7  stories  high.  A  few  of  die 
streets  are  handsome,  and  bordered  by  long  and  wide  canals.  The  ramparts  are  planted  wiA 
trees,  and  are  so  wide  that  they  admk  several  carriages  abreast.  The  churches  are  mostlf 
Oothic,  with  beautiful  altars,  large  organs,  aod  lofty  spires,  covered  with  copper,  which  isakes 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  the  sun.  The  exchange  is  a  noble  structure,  and  Hamburg  has^alwijs 
enjoyed  a  thriving  commerce.  It  has  manufactlires  to  a  considerable  extent  of  oottoaaiii 
finen  cloths,  and  refined  sugars  ;  it  has  many  school:^  libraries,  and  literary  institutions.  Mpj* 
htion,  137,000.  Cuxhaveny  upon  the  coast,  is  a  litdev  village  important  for  its  port,  froiBldfch 
sail  regular  packet  and  steam  vessels  to  Amsterdam  andsHarwich. 

3.  Lubeck.  The  territories  of  Lubeck  consist  of  s^i^veral  detached  portions,  situated  « 
the  Baltic,  and  bounded  by  the  Danish  and  Mecklenburg  tiprritories.  Area,  140  square  iml«; 
population,  46,000.  The  government  resembles  that  of  the  Other  free  cities  of  Germany,  w 
city  of  Lubeck,  on  the  Trave,  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  business,  though  much  declined 
smce  the  time  when  it  was  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic^  towniis,  and  its  fleet  cororoaoded  tba 
Baltic.     Its  fortifications  are  now  converted  into  promenades.     Topulation,  25,000. 

4.  Frankfort.  This  republic  is  principally  bounded  by  the  V  Hessian  States.  Area,  w 
sqmro  miles  ;  population,  68,000.  The  burgomasters  are  chosen  ipnually,  and,  with  the  1^ 
ktive  senate  and  executive  assembly,  administer  the  government.^  Frankfort  on  th$  Mm 

•  The  Hanaeatic  League  waa  a  celebrated  aaiooiatioii  of  London.  BruMa.  Novoflfc«><^»  "^  Bcfgen  in  IHorny,  ui 

flie  Middle  Ajjea.  Toward  the  middle  of  Uie  13Ui  century  grew  ao  powerful  Uiat  flh^y  ™'ed  by  their  l«wnrw  MJ 

teUi  aea  and  land  were  eoTcred  wiUi  ptratea  and  robbera,  arnia  a  gjeat  part  of  noiiSbc™  Europe.  jF^«°«2^^ 

•ad  the  flonriahing  coromeroe  of  Germany  waa  eapecially  Uiev  armed  a^eet  utniM  ^^^n™*"].  ®' *r^  Tt^'S 

•T"*^-  J^^  tuggeated  a  leagaefor  mutual  aMlatanee^  18,000  aoldiera.    WSn  tM  ^r^y  Kj^L^SS 

wm4  a  oonfederacy  waa  formed  in  1239,  between  Hamburg,  land  diminished,  the  leago^lj^^ned.    The  ««  •JJSS 

and  the  diatricta  of  the  Ditmarachen  and  Hadein,  whicli  waa  held  at  Lubeck,  in  16S»-    PLT^f.-JSCtti 

waa  joined  by  Lobeek  in  184L  In  a  abort  time,  the  league  towna  in  the  oonfiKtency.  *«•  k^'  ?!^'2S 

taeieaaed  to  auch  a  degree,  that  it  compnmi  85  tow^.  Bi^men.    ThiSS  3d^'  ^^L^lS^ 

TMy  eMabliahed  4  gnat  ikctoriea  abroad;  namelj,  at  leagoo  after  the  diaMlatioBoA^"^'"^' 


muLLMm. 


£)  1^  ^lie  96tt  of  die  O^mitti  Biet,  and  the  German  empeton  were  crowned  Iiere,  ttntil 
the  (Hftofaaiob  of  the  empire,  in  1806.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  tradmg  towns  in  Oer^ 
hyi-^i^  its  furs,  tfaoi^h  not  what  they  were  when  they  attracted  50,000  strangers  to  their 
^  if  SETe  among  the  richest  and  most  frequented  in  Europe.     Frankfort  contains  several  not«» 
witithy  twildings,  collections,  and  institutions.     Population,  58,000. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HOLLAND,  OR  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS. 


»/  1.  Binmdaries  and  Extent.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  hj  the  German  Ocean,  east  bj 
jPaimany,  south  by  Belgium,  and  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  extends  from  51^  lO'  to 
«fSP  25'  N.  lat.,  and  from  3^  23"  to  7^  5'  E.  long.,  and  contains  13,900  square  miles. 


2.  Idands.     A  eroup  of  islands  lie  on  the  western  coast,  m  the  channels  of  which,  the  w»> 
hef  the  Rlune,  Maese,  and  Scheldt  find  their  way  to  the  sea.     '^'    ^ 


The  largest  are  Bdmrland^ 


Woman  of  BeveUnd.  Woman  o/  WnUUnn, 

^ikmpikku^  Schowen^  Mrth  and  South  Beveland^  and  Waleheren.  At  the  mouth  of  tho 
Ziijder  Zee  are  the  islands  of  Texelj  Vlieland^  Schellingj  and  ^miland.  Schokland  is  near 
A^lMipf  thesea. 

-  8   Kvtrs.     The  Rhine  enters  the  country  from  Germany,  and  divides  into  two  branches ; 
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nortbern  «eiids  off  a  binBch  under  tb)  011964 ' 
the  Yssely  ioto  the  Zuyder  Zee  ;  anotboTf.! 
tbe  Lecky  to  the  Meuse;  a  tbird,  eaUed^ 
Veekty  into  the  Ziqrder  Zee,  aad,  afiEer  at 
of  850  miles,  eaters  the  North  Sea,  below  l^ 
deo,  a  feeble  stream.  Tbe  Mtu$e  or  JUm 
rises  in  France,  and,  flowing  through  Bdgiflii 
empties  itself,  by  two  principal  braocb^viili 
the  North  Sea.  The  SchekU  enters  tbe  Nedh 
erlands  from  Belgium,  and  divides  into  twoprio- 
cipal  branches,  which  carry  its  waters  into  tbe 
North  Sea.  n 

4.  Seas  and  Lakes.  Tbe  Zuyder , 
large  inland  bay,  in  the  northern  part,  ' 
in  extent.  The  Sea  of  Haarlem  is  a  I 
miles  in  length,  to  the  west  of  tbe  Zoy ' 
and  communicating  with  it  by  the 
which  passes  by  Amsterdam.  There  1 
small  lakes  in  the  northern  province  { 
land. 

5.  Shorts  and  Dikes.     The  shorei^ 
markably  flat  and  low,  and  a  great 
country  would  be  laid  under  water  by  t 
were  it  iM>t  Tortfae  enormous  dike 
along  the  coiist.    These  dikes  em|d<^^ 
more  men  than  all  the  com  of  the 
Holland  can  maintain.     Tbey  are 

.  feet  in  height,  and  70  broad  at  the  bottom.  They  are  built  of  clay,  faced  on  tbe  j 
with  wood  and  stone,  and  toward  the  sea  with  mats  of  rushes  and  sea-weed.  In  No 
land,  during  violent  storms,  they  cover  the  outsides  of  the  dikes  with  sail  cloth. 
board  of  dike  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  b  to  superintend  all  the  embankments  id  tbe 
country ;  and  there  are  many  subordinate  commissions  all  over  the  kingdom,  who  are  requued 
to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  High  Board  the  condition  of  the  dikes  in  their  distnet' 
Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to  preserve  the  cpuntry,  the  sea  is  still  gaining  on  the  comU  ? 

6.  Climate.  The  number  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canab  in  Holland,  generate  a  cold  md 
damp  air.  Chilling,  northeasterly  winds  prevail  during  winter ;  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  frosco 
for  several  months.  The  weather  is  subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  the  climate,  oa  tbe 
whole,  is  insalubrious.     Few  of  the  Dutch  live  to  a  great  age. 

7.  Soil.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  sometimes  interspersed  with  tracts  of  chj) 
but  more  frequently  with  extensive  districts  of  sand.     Peat  bogs  are  common. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  whole  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  was  compared  by  Sit 
William  Temple  to  the  sea  in  a  calm.  A  great  part  of  the  territory  is  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  top  of  a  steeple,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  boundless  plain,  intersected  by  caMh 
and  dikes ;  meadows  of  the  freshest  verdure,  covered  by  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ;  towbs,  vil' 
lages,  and  detached  houses,  embosomed  in  trees ;  numerous  vessels  continually  glidliq^  iloog 
the  canals,  and  by  the  animation  which  they  give  to  the  landscape,  compensating  in  s(&6  de- 

E'ee  for  its  want  of  bold  and  pictivesque  beauty.  In  some  places,  low  marshy  tracts  or  shallow 
kes  have  been  drained,  and  their  former  beds  are  fenced  round  with  dikes  ;  these  spats  lit 
called  by  the  inhabitants  polders.  As  there  is  a  constant  filtration  of  water  from  the:wpli"d 
rivers  through  the  dikes,  and  there  is  no  natural  outlet  for  that  which  falls  in  rain,  it  beift>ffiM 
necessary  to  keep  these  low  tracts  clear  by  artificial  means.  For  this  purpose  pumps  raoved 
by  windniills  are  used  in  great  numbers,  and  the  water  is  pumped  out,  as  from  a  lealEy^bip)  ^ 
the  rivers  and  canals.  Hen^,  Holland  has  been  humorously  described  as  a  country  drawing 
50  feet  of  water. 

9.  Divisions.     This  kingdom  consists  of  12  provinces  :  .    . 

North  Holland,  Utrecht,  Drenthe,  North  Brabant,      ^ 

South  Holland,  Guelderland,  Groningen,  Liroburg, 

Zealand,  Overyssel,  Friesland,  East  Luxemburg. 


Thmi 
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^  30.  nOmob.  Caoib  ira  ts^iMiiMfodi  in  Hollaad  as  foads  in  other  countries,  a&d  llie  coun« 
hf,  ie 90  level,  that  tbevscarcelf  need  a  lock  in  their  construction.  Some  of  them  are  as  oU 
'  lOtb  century.  The  most  noted  is  the  Great  Dutch  Canal^  50  miles  in  length,  frooi 
ffdam  to  the  Holder.  It  is  124i  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  20  feet  9  inches  deep.  It 
kfwo  tide  locks  at  the  eztrenuties,  and  two  sluices  with  flood-gates  in  the  intermediate  space. 


atoeral  weeks 
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Hague^  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 

intersected  by  numerous  ca- 
nals, is  one  of  the  best  buik 
cities  of  Europe.  It  con- 
tains the  royal  palace,  the 
house  of  the  States-General, 
numerous  private  palaces, 
&c.  Population,  66,000k 
In  the  neighborhood,  is  the 
castle  of  Ryswick,  where 
was  concluded  the  celebrat- 
ed treaty  of  1697. 

Amsterdam  J  the  principal 
city,  and  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  places  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a  well-built  town, 
upon  the  Amstel.  It  is  di- 
vided by  that  river  into  two 
parts,  and  intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals,  which  form 
90  islets,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  280  bridges. 
The  streets   mostly  border 


^  ^  fUitPgiwn  of  Hmgue, 

9,  and  are  well  paved 


Woman  umd  Bay  ofSmHerdam. 
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several  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  rich  display  of 
filled  with  the  productions  of  all  parU  of  the  world,  and  the  houses  are  gayly  painted  of 

different  colors.  The  citj 
contains  many  literary  insti- 
tutions, scientiGc  establish- 
ments, and  collections  of  art ; 
among  the  public  ediflces, 
the  stadt-bouse,  built  upon 
13,600  piles,  and  nearly  300 
feet  long,  is  the  most  mag- 
niflcent.  Amsterdam,  once 
the  queen  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  is  still  impor- 
tant from  the  great  wealth  of 
its  mercantile  houses,  and 
the  extent  of  its  commercial 
oper|tions.  Its  fine  Quays 
along  the  rivar  Y  or  Wye, 
which  forms  its  port,  its  vast 
naval  magazines  and  ship- 
yards, and  the  industry  of  ill 
mhabitants,  together  with  its 
population  of  225,000  souls, 
attest  its  former  splendor  and 
present  prosperity. 


MtMA-wamtrntfRoUgritm 
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RMtrdam  is  the  Meond  ^ORH&erckl  chy  in  the  kingdonii  ttnd,  by  its  deep  canals^ 
the  largest  vessels  to  the  doors  of  its  warehouses.     The  style  of  Dufeh  arcMteetyi 
Muticuhirly  striking  in  this  city ;  the  houses  are  very  high,  with  projecting  sCbriel^ 
built  of  very  small  bricks,  and  have  large  windbws.     This  was  the  birthplace  of  F  ^ 
on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  canals  stands  his  statue  in  bronze.     Population,  83,000. 

Harlemj  with  34,000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  bleacheries,  cotton  and  silk 
type-founderies,  and  particularly  for  its  gardens,  in  which  are  raised  an  immense 
flowers,  forming  an  important  branch  of  trade.     Harlem  disputes  with  Mentz  the  ' 
invention  of  printing  ;  and  the  house  of  Laurence  Koster,  who  claimed  that  dory,  is  \ 
here.     The  town-house,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  country,  t^e  celebrated 
6,000  pipes,  and  the  many  scientific  and  literary  institutions  and  collections,  dese 
noticed. 

Leyden  upon  the  Rhine,  contains  a  celebrated  university,  long  one  of  the  most 
Europe,  and  its  scientific  establishments  are  numerous  and  important.  Its  manufactures,  pv- 
ticularly  of  salt,  are  extensive.  Population,  36,000.  Utrecht  is  also  distinguished  for  its  uni- 
versity and  its  manufactures.  Population,  45,000.  Here  was  concluded  the  important  jlkef 
of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  European  powers.  ' 

6rontfi;eii]sthe|H»|| 
cipal  place  in  the  norfk" 
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was  bom  there.     MiddUhurg^  the  capital  of  Zeeland,  with 


tains  a  university.  Ftp 

ulation,    30,000.     Lm 

iMirden,   the  capital  # 

Friesland,   with  22,IW 

inhabitants,  Hinlofi^m 

the    Zuyder   Zee,  ae* 

Bois'U'Duc    or   Hitft^ 

genboseh^  the  capitri  rf 

North    Brabant,   tnd  t 

strongly    fortified  tows,* 

with  20,600,  are  impoi^ 

tani  trading  and  W9m0 

turing  places.    JDtrf^ 

Dardrechiy  20,000  b4»J 

bitants,    has    an    acti*^ 

commerce,  and  is  flo<8l', 

in  history  for  the  PrtlelP* 

ant    synod    held    tMrt. 

I)eZyi,l  7,000  inhabitanlg 

gives  its  name  to  a^jy 

of   earthen    ware  lisl**^ 

there  in  great  quantiii^; 

the    celebrated    Gftnjf « 

16,000  inhabitants;  Fludimfr^ 


noted  for  its  excellent  harbor, Its  fortifications,  and  its  vast  ship-yards,  with  6,000  '"''^^Jf^l^ 
Breda  J  an  important  frontier  forUress  ;  ScAtcrfam,  10,000  inhabitants  ;  aDd  Mmeguen^  ^^2Si 
are  important  towns.  The  town  of  Texel,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  an  »rop»ii» 
naval  station.  .      ...  ^ 

Mueslrichy  the  capi<jl  of  Dutch  Limburg,  is  a  strong  fortress  containincr  21,000  inbaDitW^ 
The  eastern  part  of  the  German  province  of  Saxemburg  has  been  assigned  to  Holland.  ^^^^ 
tains  the  city  of  Saxemburg,  with  10,000  inhabitants  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  &»^ 

I  •J  I .!_.  < ^  .r  «K^  /*i^- ^_  ^^^r»^<%M«*iA»      n^Uia  iirovince  is  wholly  s^i^ra*^^ 
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and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  German  confederation. 

from  the  rest  of  Holland.  i  n    r    RMl 

Saardam,  on  the  river  Zaan,  is  a  considerable  town  of  wooden  houses,  almost  all  ^^'^^'^^ 
are  painted  green.     It  has  considerable  commerce  and  ship-building ;  almost  every  f^" 
lunounded  by  water,  and  forms,  with  its  garden,  a  small  island.     The  house  is  stll  to  ii^ 


mujom. 
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seen  here,  in  which  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
lived,  when  learning  the  art  of  ship- building.* 

13.  Agriculture.  The  Dutch,  by  unwearied 
industry,  have  conquered  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  soil,  and  territory.  The  humidity  and 
coldness  of  the  air  are  unfavorable  to  the  culture 
of  com  ;  the  water  Is  equally  bad  ;  the  soil  by  na- 
ture produces  hardly  anything  except  peat,  and  the 
very  possession  of  the  territory  is  disputed  by  the 
sea.  Yet  the  labors  of  the  patient  inhabitants  have 
converted  their  boggy,  insignificant  territory  into 
one  of  the  richest  spots  in  Europe.  The  com 
raised  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  but  the 
products  of  the  dairy  are  abundant ;  the  objects  of 
culture  being  mostly  connected  with  pasturage. 
%  diaioiDg  the  bogs  and  marshes,  excellent  meadows  are  created,  upon  which  cattle  fatten  to 
I  fast  size;  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  warmth  and  cleanliness,  and  even  in  the  sum- 
mar  these  animak  appear  in  the  meadows  clothed  with  apparently  ludicrous  care,  to  keep  ofif  the 
liik  Tne  four  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  have  pro- 
d^ml,  in  butter  and  cheese,  sometimes  31,000,000  doUars  annually.  Holland  is,  indeed,  one 
gjpt  oaeadow,  intersected  by  canals,  and  traversed  by  rows  and  groups  of  trees.  Wheat,  rye, 
B^ley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  for  internal  consumption  ;  and  madder,  rape 
laf^ihops,  tobacco,  clover  seed,  mustard  seed,  flax,  hemp,  and  poppy  oil,  for  consumption 
^i  exportation.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  horticulture ;  the  gardens  and  orchards  are  very 
aeat.    Culinary  vegetables  are  even  exported  to  Norway  and  other  countries. 

18.  Commerce.  Holland  became  at  an  early  period  a  maritiifce  power,  and  established  set- 
dmeols  m  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Dutch  I^ast  India  Company  was  founded  in  1602, 
uriits  prosperity  was  such,  that  the  shares  were  afterwards  sold  at  1,000  per  cent  advance. 
%  OEianuTacturing  industry  of  the  country  was  one  great  support  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
hms,  silks,  and  woolens  of  Holland  were  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  political  revolutions 
of  modem  times  have  been  ruinous  to  the  Dutch  commerce  ;  yet  the  trade  is  still  considerable, 
■mI  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  large  capitals  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  their  central 
adatioo,  their  extensive  and  valuable  foreign  possessions,  and  the  considerable  surplus  of  native 
oomodities  for  exportation,  secure  to  them  a  large  trade.  Holland  exports,  besides  its  own 
jmime  above  naentioned,  the  herring,  stockfish,  whalebone,  and  oil  furnished  by  its  fisheries ; 
iW  ioffise,  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  and  spices  of  its  colonies  ;  the  gin  and  tobacco-pipes  of  its  manu- 
tWaries,  and  several  articles  of  German  produce  and  manufacture.  Much  ot  the  commerce  is 
cwiad  on  by  native  vessels.  Vast  floats  of  timber  are  received  by  the  Rhine  from  Switzer- 
laiAaMi  Germany. 

jM.  Mantffaeturee.  The  manufactures  of  Holland  have  been  greatly  checked  by  the  rival- 
dji^^ifae  English.  <  Before  the  French  revolution,  there  was  scarcely  a  manufacture  which  the 
9ll|b^did  not  carry  on.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  populousness  of  the  country,  the 
i  of  labor,  and,  above  all,  by  the  water  carriage,  which  gives  an  immense  facility  to  all 


little  Tillage  ofBroekorBroek^  in  NorUi  Holland, 
Ifliiii^on  of  all  Tisitera.  Here  Datch  cleanlineta 
iteni  to' be  carried  to  perfection,  indeed  proba- 
ta parallel  in  tbe  world.  No  earriagei  of  any 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  Tillage,  one  atreet  only 
,whieh  is  coniidered  aa  polluted,  and  ia  but  thin- 
The  streets,  with  the  aboTe  ezcepUon,  are 
all  comparison ;  not  a  dog  or  a  cat  b  to  be 
m  at  nbertj ;  and  there  ia  a  regulation  by  which 
is  allowed  to  smoke,  either  in  or  ont  of  doors, 
i  goard  orer  tbe  ball  of  the  pipe,  to  prsTent  tbe 
an  ftlling  pat !  Notice  to  thb  efi^t  is  posted  np 
<fatnnces  of  the  Tillage.  Tbe  paTeroent  of  the 
^■■■ilaftiy  o^  mosaic  work,  formed  of  pebbles  of  CTerj 
yi»<ii  color,  a^Jle»  pieces  of  glaied  orick,  &c.  Tfaie 
jMliie  painted  In  CTcry  part,  within  and  without,  of 
*y  jMiteostly  colors,  and  their  whole  appearance  be- 
^^■Mminst  niaote  allentkMi  to  neatness ;  the  windows 
^.wftiiit  I  sgeck^  efefTthing  has  an  air  of  finshaesi 


and  a  stranger  looks  in  Tain  for  a  grain  of  dirt,  or  even  a 
particle  of  dust  The  houses  are  roofed  with  tiles  so 
glossy,  that,  in  the  sunshine,  they  glitter  like  spar.  Small 
gardens  extend  from  one  end  of  a  street  to  the  other,  all 
ornamented  in  a  way  most  suitable  to  the  owner's  tasir, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  withered  leaf  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  ground.  The  town  is  built  partiy  round  the 
banks  of  a  smalL  circular  lake,  and  from  this  lake  floW| 
through  most  of  the  streets,  omall  streams  in  a  channel 
lined  with  brick  on  both  sides.  The  numerous  bridges 
oTcr  these  small  canals,  afford  an  opportunity  for  ezhibii- 
ing  the  taste  of  the  inhsbitants  in  fanciful  dcTices,  and  ia 
the  interthixtures  of  bright  colors.  The  houses  bsTe  each 
twoentranc*s,rthe  one  of  which,  generally  painted  Uack, 
is  ncTer  opened  but  in  the  case  of  death  m  the  family. 
The  internal  cleanliness  of  the  bouses  corresponds  with 
the  external,  and  the  people  are  equally  cleanly  in  theit 


lIMlMtfW* 


the  opentKNis  of  trade  and  industry.  The  rnami&ctures  are  still  considerable,  and  consist  of 
woolen,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  snufT,  pipes,  leather,  &c.  The  distiilation  of  gin  is  largdj 
carried  on.  '  . 

15.  Fisheries.  The  herring  6shery  has  been  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale  by  tM||9l(itcb,  ev^r 
shice  the  12ih  century  ;  the  art  of  curing  and  barreling  these  6sh  was  discovered  ^fre  in  ISld 
In  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  business  employed  100,000  fishermen.  Tfill^siness  k 
still  very  considerable  though  greatly  declined  from  what  it  used  formerly  to  be.    7m  winb 

.  fishery  is  also  prosecuted,  but  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  little  success. 

16.  InhabUarUs.  The  Dutch  are  hardy,  and  can  endure  much  labor  and  M^.^  Tb 
complexion  of  the  females  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  clearness,  byt  their  forms  are  not  cifiviersallf 
distinguished  for  lightness.  There  are  some  Germans  and  Jews  settled  m  Holland.  TkeM* 
bUity  are  numerous,  but  not  always  rich.  ' 

17.  Dress.  The  national  dress  is  not  much  liable  to  the  fluctuation  of  fashion  ;  itisaevlj 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  People  of  the  higher  class  follow  the 
French  fashions,  but  the  peasantry  dress  in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  men  have  jackets^  nd 


^<'^-- 

^?,^• 


ViUager  of  GuUdsrs. 


CawUrywoman  of  Gwldars. 


Bride  of  Mar  kern. 


breeches  of  great  capaciousness  ;  they  wear  manjr  huge  buttons  on  their  dress,  and  both  saw 
have  wooden  shoes.  The  females  in  common  life  wear  close  caps  and  long-waisted  gOfJ^ 
the  female  peasantry  wear  short  petticoats  with  very  long  waists,  and  their  dress  is  much  psdM 
and  stuflfed.     There  are  many  difierent  costumes  in  the  different  districts.   ^  _. 

18.  Language.  The  general  and  written  language  is  the  Dutch,  which  is  derived  fr<w**| 
German ;  the  Frisian  is  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch,  used  in  some  of  the  northern  parts.  W 
Dutch  merchants  generally  are  familiar  with  several  languages.  ^  j 

19.  Manner  of  Building.  The  architecture  of  the  cities  is  neat  and  imposing  ;  the^ 
of  the  houses  are  often  placed  towards  the  street,  and  the  walls  are  filled  with  ornaments.  Tj 
country-houses  are  stiff  and  formal;  they  have  frequently  a  motto  over  the  gateway  or6»^' 
The  new  buildings  are  few,  but  many  old  ones  bear  over  their  doors  the  date  of  the  14trg 
15th  century.  The  1st  of  May  is  the  time  when  tenants  remove  from  houses  ;  a  practice  cW 
mon  in  New  York,  and  which  has  there  a  Dutch  derivation.  At  the  windows  in  cities,  art 
hrge  glasses,  so  placed  at  angles  with  others,  that  they  reflect  the  passengers  in  the  streefio 
the  unobserved  scrutiny  of  the  parlor. 

20.  Food  and  Drink.  A  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  consists  in  potato^ 
salt  meat,  and  fish.   The  garden  vegeubles  are  excellent  and  abaDdm.    Raw  gin  !•  a  uiWJiJ" 


TT      jT-y        \'^UW 


suffer  9f  FriesUmd, 


Skipper  of  Friedand^s  W^fe, 


Woman  ofJfortK  Holland, 


Wmpe,  and  takes  the  place  of  cider  or  beer,  though  some  beer  is  used.  The  Dutch,  how- 
erer,  from  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  can  Cake  much 
^Mriti,  without  injury  ;  they  are  not  an  intemperate  people.  No  sign  is  more  frequent  over  shops 
thao  that  of  tobacco,  for  no  Dutchman  is  long  without  his  pipe.  Even  the  females  of  the  com* 
■OQ  diss  are  addicted  to  smoking  ;  the  rooms  of  a  public  house,  or  of  a  trekschuyty  are  filled 
villi  the  thickest  smoke,  from  never-dying  pipes,  which,  says  Professor  Silliman,  the  Dutch 
^^fflamcain,  with  vestal  vigilance,  under  their  noses." 

i\.  Diseases.     The  diseases  of  Holland  are  not  peculiar,  though  rheumatism  and  the  mala- 
dies ojf  a  humid  climate  are  common. 

32.  Traveling.     Posting  is  less  expeditious  and  convenient  than  in  France  ;  but  the  roads 

inLaot  more  numerous  than  the  canals,  and  a  general  method  of  traveling  is,  therefore,  by  the 

frihttiij^f^  or  drag-boat ;  this  is  10  feet  wide,  and  50  long ;  and  in  shape  it  resembles  the 

conniOD  representations  of  Noah's  ark.     The  expense  does  not  exceed  three  cents  a  mile,  and 

lb  rate  of  traveling  is  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  so  invariably  the  result,  that  distances,  as 

'^  the  East,  are  reckoned  by  hours,  and  not  by  miles.     When  frozen,  the  canals  are  traveled 

pr  by  sleighs  and  skates.     All  persons  skate ;  the  peasant  girl  skates  to  market,  with  her 

^ndandise  on  her  head,  the  senator  to  his  assembly,  and  the  clergyman  to  his  church. 

[  tmt*  Character  J  Manners^  and  Customs,     If  we  estimate  the  national  character  from  the  de-^ 

iori^ns  of  the  English,  we  should  do  it  injustice  ;  for  the  conmiercial  islanders  are  never  just 

Hffmimercial  competitors,  and  the  Dutch  have  often  been  their  successful  rivab.    The  Dutch 

(iPl&tirguished  for  frugality,  neatness,  and  industry  ;  they  are  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  tempera* 

WA,  but,  when  roused  to  passion,  have  as  much  ardor  as  any  people.     They  are  grave  and 

^  in  appearance,  and  even  children  are  sedate.     They  are  quiet  and  domestic,  and  enjoy 

happiness  in  their  family  circles.     Generally  they  prefer  gain  to  ambition,  but  in  their 

I  they  are  honest.     The  very  soil  they  till  is  a  monument  of  their  perseverance,  and  in** 

they  live  in  a  country  of  meadows  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  the  acauisition  is  main- 

^   only  by  continual  vigilance,  toil,  and  expense.     In  Holland,  neatness  is  carried  to  ex** 

Ji  in  their  kitchens,  e^ery  metallic  utensil  is  as  bright  as  scouring  can  make  it,  and  hung 

IMMbe  walls  for  show,  for  neatness  here  is  ostentatious  ;  the  veiy  tongs  and  shovel  are  ^^bung 

|fw  monuments."     The  principal  utensils  are  of  pewter  and  copper.     One  room  in  tba 

91^  hdd  too  sacred  for  common  intrusion  ;  and  the  neatness  and  arrangement  of  this,  is  a 

IP^W  study.     In  some  of  the  villages,  wagons  are  not  permitted  to  pass  throng  the  itraels ; 


the  front  walbi  are  fcnib1»ed,  sanded,  and  marked  out  in  fanciful  figures.  Tlie  doon  wd 
porches  are  burnished,  and  the  trees  that  shade  them  do  not  escape  ibe  brush.  Lktk  adnd^ 
tance  is  granted  at  the  front  door  ;  and  even  at  the  back  entrance,  a  shoe  not  perieetif  tatisk- 
toiy  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  must  be  laid  jiside,  and  a  slipper,  which  is  kept  for  this  prnpani 
worn  during  the  visit. 

The  Dutch  are  profuse  of  time,  but  economical  of  money.  AU  their  conveyances,  by  sn 
or  land,  are  slow,  and  ^^  Dutch  speed,"  has  grown  into  a  saying  for  tardiness.  The  econoeif, 
however,  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  public  establishments,  which  are  on  a  princely  scale. 

24.  dmusements.  The  principal  of  the  peculiar  amusements  of  the  Dutch  are  skating,  wai 
dancing  at  the  licensed  houses,  where  the  most  infamous  class  resort.  It  is  common,  for  stiid 
and  respectable  people,  in  family  groups,  to  mingle  in  the  dance,  with  those  who  have  neidMr 
character  nor  modesty  to  lose.  Skating  is  followed  by  both  sexes  ;  it  is  a  graceful  and  bealA- 
ful  amusement.  The  females  are  generally  dressed  in  white,  and  each  one  is  attended  b)^  I 
man  ;  generally  they  move  with  each  a  hand  resting  on  the  other's  shoulder.  They  step  siin^ 
taneously,  as  in  marching.  It  b  an  interesting  spectacle,  to  see  many  females,  with  florid  ooBh 
plezions,  and  dressed  m  white,  moving  swiftly,  and  apparently  without  effort,  like  Camilla,  - 

**  When,  like  a  pasting  thought,  she  fled 
In  light,  away." 

35.  Education,  There  are  3  universities  ;  one  at  Leyden,  another  at  Groningen,  and  i 
third  at  Utrecht.  There  are  several  atheneums  or  gymnasiums,  and  many  high  schools. 
There  are  elementary  school  in  all  towns  and  villages,  and  there  are  in  many  places  mechasie 
institutions. 

26.  State  of  the  Arts^  Sciences^  and  Literature.  Painting,  only,  has  been  cultivated  witk 
great  success  ;  and  the  Dutch  School  is  distinguished  by  the  most  faithful  and  exact  imitadoL 
of  nature.  The  greatest  painters  are  Rembrandt,  Wouvermann,  Gerhard  Douw,  Ruisdad, 
Mieris,  Ostade,  &c.  Erasmus  was  the  great  restorer  of  literature  in  the  West,  and  Grotiusii 
a  great  name  in  jurisprudence,  theology,  history,  &c.  The  Dutch,  however,  have  little  liteit- 
ture,  though  they  have  done  much  for  the  sciences.  Many  of  their  most  popular  boob,  art 
imitations  of  English,  French,  or  German  authors. 

27.  JSe/i^on.  This  is  Protestant,  and  in  the  Calvinistic  form.  The  church  govemmeotii 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Scotland.  There  are  many  Walloon  churches,  belonging  to  Flen^ 
ish  Protestants,  who  have  a  Synod  of  their  own.  There  are,  besides,  Lutherans,  BaptisiS) 
Jews,  Quakers,  Arminians,  and  Greeks.  The  Sabbath  is  observed  in  many  places,  nearly  as 
strictly  as  in  New  England. 

28.  Oovemment.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  the  crown  is  hereditaif 
m  the  house  of  Nassau  Orange.  The  two  legislative  chambers  are  styled  the  States-Geoerai; 
the  upper  house  is  composed  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  like  tlie  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  France,  and  the  lower  house  consists  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  provincial  estatos,  ^ 
kx^al  assemblies  of  the  3  orders  or  estates  of  the  reaUn  ;  viz.  the  nobility,  the  citizens,  and  ihi' 
landholders.  • 

29.  Colonies.  The  Dutch  ^colonies,  though  less  extensive  than  formedy,  are  still  importaflfc 
comprising  a  population  of  nearly  10,000,000.  They  are  the  Islands  of  CuracaOy  BonAy^^* 
Arubay  St  EuslitinSy  Saba^  and  part  of  Sl>  Martin^ s,  with  Surinam,  in  America  ;  a  Bumbtf ' 
of  forts  and  factories  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  Africa ;  and  the  islands  of  JMi  ^ 
Celebes,  Timor,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  with  settlements  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in  these  M  "^ 
islands,  particularly  the  latter,  the  Dutch  are  constantly  pushing  their  couquests,  so  as  to  haal 
more  and  more  of  the  native  inhabitants  under  their  rule.  In  Java  they  have  giveo,  of  hi*' 
years,  a  great  extension  to  agriculture,  particulariy  in  the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee.  '*^ 

30.  Populaticyn,  be.  The  population  of  Holland  in  1848,  was  3,236,741.  Public  revM^ 
and  expenditure  about  $28,000,000  annually.    The  Public  debt  is  upwards  of  $400,000,00^ 

The  army  hitherto  kept  up  amounts  to  upwards  of  40,000  men  in  time  of  peace ;  70,000 
men  in  time  of  war.  Besides  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  there  is  a  militia  known  as  SebuH- 
ters,  formed  by  an  enrollment  in  all  places  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  2»500<  Tht' 
Schuttery  may  be  termed  the  Dutch  National  Guard,  and  the  call  of  these  troops  gives  the  kiflf 
of  Holland  29  battalions,  or  40,000  men.  They  are  called  a(  the  pleasure  of  the  king  only >  to 
the  Landsturm,  whk:h  is  a  levy  en  masse^  can  be  made  under  no  consideration  but  by  <  * 
of  the  Chambers. 


ThlDuteb  navj  is  powerful,  comisttng  of  29  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  90  corvettes  and 
bii^  and  about  80  small  vessels,  for  the  defence  of  the  interior  waters. 

91.  /Rftory.  A  portion  of  this  country  was  occupied,  a  century  before  the  Christian  era« 
hf  a  barbarous  tribe  called  Batavi,  who  gave  the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  territory.  They 
^p  under  the  Roman  power ;  and  their  country  was  united  to  Germany  in  the  9th  century,  ta 
iha  i5lh  century,  the  17  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  or,  as  the  name  signifies,  the  Low 
Caintries,  belonged  to  the  duke^  of  Burgundv,  but  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  iMranch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  attempt  of  Philip  the  Second,  king  of  8pain^ 
to^ruih  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  Low  Countries,  gave  rise  to  a  revolt  of  those  provincesy 
aad,  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle,  the  7  northern  provinces  achieved  their  independence. 
Iq  IMI  tber  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  formed  the  republic  of  the  United 
Pfoviaces  of  the  Netherlands,  oftea  simply  called  Holland,  from  the  name  of  the  moat  exten* 
ttre  ttd  powerful  province.  The  war  of  independence  was  continued,  however,  with  uiter^ 
niplioBs,  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  With  liberty  came  industry,  foreign  com^ 
owee,  wealth,  and  power,  and  during  the  17th  century,  Holland  was  one  of  the  first  Europeae 
Stales*  After  the  French  revolution,  the  Netherlands  were  conquered  by  France,  and,  ie 
1810,  incorporated  with  the  French  empire.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  the  Belgic  and 
Dutch  Netherlands  were  united  together  as  an  independent  kingdom,  under  the  Dutch  stadl- 
kolder,  but  in  1830,  the  former  provinces  revolted,  and  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 


CHAPTER  XLVm.    BELGIUM. 


Jhitwcrp, 

I.  B0mndarie$  and  Extent,  This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  Holland,  east  by  Germanyi 
iOoAwest  by  France,  and  northwest  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  extends  from  49^  40'  to  61^ 
W  N.  lat.,  and  from  2^  40'  to  6^  E.  long.,  and  comprises  12,570  square  miles. 

f*  Bwers.     The  chief  rivers  are  the  Scheldt  and  Maese.     The  Scheldt  rises  in  France. 
tai  flows  northeasterly  into  this  country,  where  it  turns  to  the  north  and  northwest,  and,  di 
;  into  several  channels,  falls  into  the  Qerman  Ocean.     Though  not  remarkable  for  length. 


il  bm  wide  and  deep  river.    Antwerp  and  Ghent  are  situated  upon  it.    The  Maese^  or  Meustj 
foam  through  the  eastern  part  uf  the  country  from  France  to  Holland. 

t.  Forests.  There  are  many  large  forests  in  the  districts  of  Namur  and  Liege,  and  along 
ths^eAch  frontier,  being  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  forest  of  Jlrduenna  or  Ardennes.  In 
Brabant  is  the  forest  of  Soignies.  They  consist  mostly  of  beech,  birch,  elm,  and  oak,  and  are 
MWt  piincipally  for  fuel.     Most  of  the  trees  fit  for  timber  have  been  cut  down. 

4«  tTRmole,  &nl,  &c.  The  climate  much  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England.  In  the 
wMar  the  air  is  salubrious  ;  but  upon  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the 
ScMit,  the  air  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  The  soil,  in  general,  resembles  that  of  Holland.  In 
;  Li^  and  Namur  are  considerable  stony  and  unproductive  tracts.  Flanders  abounds  with  ex- 
ccliit  com  lands.  In  the  south  and  southeastern  parts  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
ood^^  quarries  of  marlle.  The  whole  country  is  low  and  level,  but  somewhat  less  so  tbaa 
^  ^'^  ^     In  the  south  are  some  hilLs  or  moderate  height* 
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6.  Cdnais.  The  canals  of  Belgium  are  Bumerous,  spacioua,  todoommodioiiSi  tboof;h  notegil 
n  nurnber  to  those  of  Holland,  connecting  all  the  great  ciues,  and  uniting  every  villaifa,  wk 
Great  North  Canal  extends  across  the  country  from  Antwerp  tu  Venioo  on  the  (ieuse^lSO 
miles.  The  Brussels  Canal  connects  Bmssels  and  Antwerp,  50  miles.  The  Osiend  Cmi 
passing  through  Bruges,  connects  Ghent  with  the  sea  at  Ostend,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Da» 
kirk.     Brussels  is  also  connected  with  Mons  and  Charleroi  by  canals.  » 

7.  Railroads.  These  works  were  projected  by  King  Leopold,  who  adopted  the  adifM 
policy  of  undertaking  a  great  public  work,  for  tiie  encouragement  of  industry,  the  orapbynei 
of  labor,  for  strengthening,  consolidating,  and  enrk:hing  the  country,  and  to  serve  as  a  omMiMi 
of  h\s  devotedoess  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  lie  ordered  the  whole  country  to  be  torvtfrf 
hy  able  engineers,  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  formed,  and,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1834(1 
law  was  proclaimed,  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  railroads,  through  the  whole  kingdomiii 
difl^rent  directions,  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  These  railroads  lead  tosetporti 
at  two  points, — Antwerp  and  Ostend,— connect  with  France  at  two,  and  with  Germaay  at  cm; 
and  all  unite  in  one  centre.  The  road  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Germany,  bas  been  ooatitoori 
to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  Antwerp  thus  becomes  the  post  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Tbe  Bel- 
gium roads,  thus  far,  have  proved  eminently  successful. 

8.  Cities.  Brussels^  the  capital,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Senne,  flowiagiiB 
the  Scheldt.  It  is  partly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  at  adistautt 
The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  ditch,  but  these  have  been  demolishiii 
and  the  space  formed  into  a  handsome  public  walk  planted  with  trees.  The  suburbs  are  eitefl* 
aive,  and  there  are  many  neighboring  villages  joined  to  the  city  by  long  avenues.  The  lo«^ 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  streets  and  old  bouses.  The  upper  part  is  moderoul 
regular,  with  fine  buildings  and  a  beautiful  park  laid  out  in  large,  regular  walks,  shaded  «ll 
trees  and  surrounded  by  palaces,  public  offices,  and  elegant  private  bouses.  Public  fountifel 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  city,  and  a  large  canal  here  leaves  the  river. 


TbeHotdli 


BmUU  Grotmd  of  Wttterloo,  witk  Momanentt  ereeud  to  the  Memory  of  the  Slain,  * 

▼iBe  is  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  Gothic  sfire,  which  looks  lite  the  work  of  fairy  hi^ 
There  are  many  fine  sqtiares  and  palaces,  aoc  n  die  Orange  pal«'xe  is  a  library  of  100,40 


yda/aa.  Half  a  league  from  the  cU;  b  tbe  spleiidid  pelsee  of  Scboonepburg.  Brassek  k 
liitiDgisished  Ipr  its  manufaetures  of  Itces,  carpets,  tapestry  woolen  and  cotton  clothe  silk 
ilockinvs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  eartfaera  ware*  Population  165,000.  fVaier/oo,  about 
to  mites  from  Brussels,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Soignies  Forest,  is  a  small  villa^,  near 
vbicb  the  bte  of  Europe  was  decided,  in  the  year  1815,  by  the  victory  of  the  AJhes  over 
Jfapoleeo. 

ulaftperp,  on  tKe  Scheldt,  is  a  large  and  well  built-city,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  carriage- 
loads  00  tbe  top,  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  and 
ismlenecied  by  oanals.  The  cathedral  b  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  the  world, 
and  its  spire  is  unrivalled ;  it  is  441  feet  high,  and  deserves,  according  to  the  sayings  of  Charles 
ihe  Filil),iobe  kepi  in  a  glass  case  and  shown  only  on  holydays.  The  stadt-house  and  exchange 
aie  uobitt  edifices.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  capacious.  In  the  hefght  of  its  prosperity,  Ant* 
.werp  «rsrone  of  the  most  flourishing  and  weahby  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  and  contained 
KOifiQO  inliabiiants.  Its  commerce  has  greatly  declined,  and  the  city  has  a  decayed  and 
lobar;  appearance.  Napoleon  designed  to  make  it  a  great  naval  station,  and  constructed  here 
$ame4i{  ilie  noblest  dockyards  in  the  world.  Tbe  inhabitants  carry  on  a  few  manufactures. 
FopulaiioM  60,000. 

Gkfjd  stands  at  the  confluence  of  3  rivers  with  tbe  Scheldt,  and  is  seven  tniles  in  campass,  but 
(MDtains  wiibiii  its  walls  many  fields  and  unoccupied  grounds.  Many  of  its  canals  are  bordered 
with  quays  planted  with  rows  of  frees.  The  houses  are  large,  but  heavy  and  inelegant ;  here  is 
I  fine  Gothic  cathedral  with  marble  floors  and  pillars.  Ghent  has  manufactures  of  fine  lace, 
tiSoflQo,  linen,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  and  leather;  the  trade  of  the  city  has  lately  increased, 
f opolaiion,  90,000.  Its  citadel  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  Tbe  treaty  of  Peace  between 
.fimt  Britain  and  tbe  United  States  was  negotiated  here,  in  1815. 

BrugrSj  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  it  communicates  with  the  sea  and 
tlk  towns  in  the  interior  by  canals.     Here  are  a  college,  an  academy  for  painting,  sculpture,  and 
Mehitectiire.  several  literary  societies,  a  public  library,  and  a  botanical  garden.    The  manu- 
iftcture  of  lace  employs  6,000  people ;  and  there  are  200  schools  in  which  children  aie  taught 
itfeert.    Tlie  town-house  is  a  superb  public  edifice;  its  steeple  is  furnished  with  chimes  of 
ykdb,  which  play  a  different  tune  every  quarter  of  an  hour.     Population  45,000*     It  was  for- 
inerly  one  of  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the  world,  but  is  now  much  declined,  yet  its  com- 
nierce,  manufactures,  and  extensive  ship-yards  render  it  still  important.     Osiend^  a  few  miles 
vest  of  Bruges,  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  in  the  country  ;  regular  packets  sail  from 
this  place  to  England  several  limes  a  week,  and  it  has  a  great  trade  h  the  exportation  of  grain 
lod  other  products.     Population  12,554. 
Lte^p,  on  the  Maese,  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  river  and  has  extensive  suburbs.  The 
^  houses  are  hi»h  and  many  of  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloomy.     Most  of  the  inhabitants 
ire  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade.     Iron,  coal,  and  alum  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Aii  occupation  for  all  the  industry  of  the  place.     The  manufactures  consist  of  iron,  fire-arms, 
clock-woik,  nails,  &lc.     Population  73,000.     Liege  contains  a  university  and  numerous  institu- 
tions of  education  and  learned  societies. 
Toifmo^ytlie  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  flourishing  place  with  33,000 
I  iobabitanta;  carpets,  camlets,  and  porcelab,  are  among  the  principal  products  of  its  industry. 
I  *<wi,  the  capital  of  Hainault,  is  noted  for  the  extensive  coal  mines  in  its  neighborhood.     Pop- 
iilMioo  24)000. 

I  JjntrmHf  with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  an  active  manufacturing  town,  with  a  celebrated  univer* 
I'-WX*  iVfiiitfr,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  rendered  important  by  its  manufac- 
ji^Ftt  of  f!uilery,  leather,  and  earthernware,  its  extensive  fortificatbos,  and  its  population  of 
*,000ipols. 

ikiim  or  Mechlhi,  with  26,000  inhabitants,  Ypres,  15,000,  and  Courtray,  with  16,000, 
iite  aoie^  the  oilier  most  coiisiderable  towns.  The  portion  of  Limburg  assigned  to  Belgium, 
•  in  00  Itens  of  importance. 

..  9.  Agrifiuhure.  The  agriculture  of  the  Belgic  provinces  forms  the  principal  source  of  tbelr 
!  *«|Niltb.  The  whole  territory  of  Flanders  is  cultivated  like  a  garden.  A  great  projwrtion  con*- 
\  4M originally  of  harsh,  barren  sands,  produeiog  nothing  but  heath  and  fir;  yet  by  the  applica- 
jyrf  manure,  these  have  been  brought  into  a  sUCe  of  lygh  fertility.  The  culture  of  artificial 
gMPs  is  tbe  cliMacteristic  process  of  Flemish  bnabandry,  whk)b  it  has  taught  to  the  rjent  of 
pmPilge.   In  gjsmral,  tbe  Flemish  agrieuliwfft  «  ooniiMiflMl  on  m  c^nfol,  aconomieal,  Mliw^ 


Eracticei  many  of  tbe  modem  improvemeDts  not  baWng  been  adopted.  But  this  system  dtiiil 
andiy,  after  supplying  tbe  most  dense  population  of  Europe,  with  the  standard  producdout I 
the  soil,  yields  sevend  articles,  such  as  madder,  rape,  clover^  mustard  seeds,  hops,  lie  ,ft| 
exportation. 
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10.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  In  the  14th  century  the  Flemish  were  one  of  die  m 
commercial  and  manufacturing  people  of  Europe.  Bruges,  and,  afterwards,  Antwerp,  i^i 
the  centres  of  an  extensive  commerce,  which  finally  passed  mostly  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Ditf  i 
Manufacturing  industry  is  the  branch  in  which  the  Belgic  provinces  formerly  most  excelled  ii 
in  which  their  decay  is  most  conspicuous.  Three  centuries  ago  the  linens  and  wooleaa 
Ghent,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  Mechlin,  clothed  the  higher  ranks  in  all  the  surrounding  eo 
tries.  Since  that  time,  the  fabrics  of  France  and  England  have  attained  such  a  superiority V 
are  at  once  so  cheap  and  so  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  that  the  Low  Countries'  oi 
factures  cannot  sustain  a  competition.  There  are  still,  however,  some  fine  linen  fabrics^  b 
lawns,  and  cambrics,  in  which  they  continue  unrivaled.  The  linens  of  Flanders,  tlie  lace 
Brussels  and  Mechim,  the  woolens  of  Verviers  and  Mechlin,  the  smoking-pipes  of  Gonda, 
the  cutlery  and  hardware  of  Namur  gnd  Liege,  are  among  the  products  of  Belgian  industn 

11.  inhabitanii.  The  Beleians  are  in  part  Flemings,  of  German  origin,  and  in  part  1 
^loofis,  of  the  Latia  race,  and  dosriy  aUied  to  tbe  French.     The  former  resemble  uie  D 


til 


liyWr,  cbmcter  and  maimers,  the  latter  are  more  like  the  French.    The  language  of  the  bMbh 
Rpases  is  French ;  of  the  lower  classes,  Flemish,  a  dialect  of  the  Low  German,  or  the  Wv- 
jpo  dklects,.  a  sort  of  rustic  French. 
I'be  modes  of  dress,  manner  of  1l)uilding,  manners  and  customs,  food  and  drink,  generally 


i  of  BrabanL 


Man  of  BrabanL 


CM  Qirl  qf  BnAmL 


Cent  little  that  is  peculiar,  but  rather  exhibit  the  samQ  mixture  of  French  and  Dutch.  A 
k-hooded  cloak  is  worn  by  the  women  in  many  places,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Spanish  sway  over 
Aese  proybces.  The  common  people  generally  wear  wooden  shoes,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Borope.  Some  of  the  Belgian  towns  are  hardly  to  be  rivaled  anywhere  else  for  the  neatness  and 

einil  pleasing  effect  of  the  buildings.  As  to  the  character  of  the  Belgians,  it  may  be  ob* 
ed,  that,  loDg  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  foreigners,  they 
'iMm  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  original  Flemish  character,  and  to  present  no  very 
Cstinctiye  features.  A  strong  national  antipathy  existed  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  while 
^  were  under  the  same  crown,  and  the  latter  attempted  to  adopt  the  French  customs  and 
amoers,  yel  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  their  northern  than  to  their  southern  neighbors. 
^  amusements  are  much  like  those  of  Holland  ;  the  great  Flemish  kermes  or  fairs,  thoudi  no 
iMiger  subservient  to  commerce,  exist  still  as  festivals,  at  which  there  is  a  great  display  of  hu- 
nor  and  character,  such  as  we  find  happily  illustrated  in  the  works  of  the  Flemish  painters. 
13.  State  of  the  Arts^  &c.  The  fine  arts  were  cultivated  with  great  zeal  and  success  in  the 
provinces,  during  the  days  of  their  opulence  and  prosperity.  Wealthy  merchants  liberally 
sd  the  arts  of  design  ;  and  the  gentry  and  landholders  being  induced  by  the  constant 
f  tf  which  the  Low  Countries  were  the  theatre,  to  live  much  in  towns,  acquired  more  re- 
I  tastes,  than  could  have  been  formed  in  a  country  life.  Antwerp,  durine  its  prosperous 
i,  bec^e,  in  some  measure,  a  Belgic  Athens.  The  Flemish  school  of  painting,  under 
l^raat  masters  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  displayed  great  splendor  of  coloring,  grandeur  of  com- 
""""im,  and  force  of  expression,  uthough  it  never  reached  that  grandeur  of  design  and  pure 
which  were  formed  in  Italy. 

BtUgion  and  EdueaHon.  The  Belgians  are  mostly  Catholics,  the  number  of  Protes- 
I  not  exceeding  10,000.  The  Catholic  clergy  have  shown  a  very  intolerant  spirit  here,  but 
possessions  of  the  church  have  been  forfeited,  and  the  monasteries  have  been  suppresB- 
Ij  a  few  nunneries  having  been  allowed  to  exist.  The  clergy  now  receive  very  mode- 
^_'  ies  from  government ;  they  consist  of  an  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  6  bishops,  M  vicais- 
lljyiind  canons,  and  4,530  inferior  officers.  There  are  4  universities,  and  the  prociJkion  for 
jpHnlediication  is  extensive. 

r>  M  Oopemm^nt,     The  form  of  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  power  of  the  king  is 
the  constitution.     There  are  2  legislative  chambers,  both  elected  by  the  citisenspay 


mg  t  edmln  tut ;  the  S^natii  hs  6li6seil  for  the  term  oT  S^  Mi  the  HEMbK  ^ 
lor  4  ^ears.     Tbepopuiation  of  Blelgram  is  4,500,000. 

15.  History.  The  history  of  Belgium  is  connected  vndi  that  of  Hollnd  tfll  th«  MMh4 
Ae  tatter  country  from  the  Spanish  dominion.  Belgium  or  the  Low  Goimtries  remaintd  iiAe 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  independence  of  Holland.  Early  in  the  IStbceatttijlte 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Austriafis,  and  was  held  by  them  till  the  tireakiiic  out  o( 
the  French  revolution,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  incorporated  mik  iiaaoeji 
1795.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  it  was  united  to  Holland,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  This  union  was  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vieona^  and  new 
obtained  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  Belgians.  The  two  nations  differed  in  cbanolff, 
manners,  institutions,  religion,  and  language,  and  the  policy  of  William  of  Orange,  who  ^m* 
pied  the  throne,  was  far  from  conciliatory.  The  Belgians  were  treated  more  as  a  cooquered 
people  than  as  subjects  on  an  equality  with  the  Dutch  ;  few  of  them  were  appointed  te  iaofot- 
tant  offices ;  the  education  of  their  children  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  ;  tneir  language  m 
proscribed ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished, .  and  many  other  burdens  imposed  «}Ka 
them.  The  revolution  of  Paris  in  1830  set  them  the  example  of  revolt,  and  in  August  of  4e 
same  year  they  rose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  1830,  deelafailb 
ind^jpeadence  of  B|elgium.  Bloody  combats  with  the  Dutch  armies  followed  at  Brussd8,Aai- 
vi^fn  and  other  places.  The  troops  of  the  king^were  at  length  driven  from  the  cotiDtiT,ind 
tMntidependence  of  Belgium  was  acknowledged  by  the  5  great  European  powers.  On  ttw4ib 
of  June,  1831,  the  Belgian  Congress  made  choice  of  Prince  Leopold  ctf  Sttce-<)olwig  iv 
king,  w'ho  immediately  accepted  the  crown,  and  took  his  oath  to  the  Constkution)  al  Bram) 
JulySlst,  1831. 

CHAt^TER  XlilX.    DENMARK. 

1.  Soundarus  and  Extent.  Denmark  is  a  peninsula,  divided  on  the  noflh  floili  Norwnrlqf 
Ihe  BhMigefac,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  east  by  the  Sound  ;  it  k  bounded  on  the  south  bj  v^ 
#jM^  Md  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  German  sea  divides  it  from  Great  Britain  on  tbe  west,  inejir 
\Ag  th«  ittsulat  portion,  it  lies  between  53^  SI'  and  57^  4^  aorlh  latitude,  and  8^  and  13^  4f 
^t  loti^twte.  Its  length  from  nordi  to  south  is  nearly  300  milea,  and  its  ireadth  100.  kgk 
i2j9^  tftfi$ik^  miles.  :  i 

i.  ]^%r$.  The  moat  considerable  rivef  Is  die  JEyder,  which,  rising  near  the  Bahici  Op 
*9rHtWiM^  and  after  a  cdurse  of  56  mUes,  fails  into  the  German  aea  at  Toanioge^.  JP» 
&u2^iWitl  has  its  source  between  fikandethorg  and  Randera,  and  enters  the  Baltic  at  lUAjp* 
Tha  Olber  rivers,  or  more  properly,  rivulets^  are  numeioas  j  but  too  inconsiderable  to  tf^P 
tt«ntbb. 

t.  Ldkei.  There  are  eeveral  lakes,  but  none  of  any  saagnitude.  That  of  Ploea,  in  ^ 
it^ia,  H  one  of  the  largest,  and  dt>es  not  exceed  10  miles  in  circumference.  Among  the  w 
ers  are  those  of  Jlrrtj  Ei^rom^  and  AmJ,  in  Zealand ;  the  lake  of  Wybarg  and  the  Ijmgli^ 
in  JufiaBd  ;  add  the  lake  of  Rmtz^burg  in  Laueaburg. '  ^ 

4»  Idanxb.    The  islands  .in  the  Bakic  are  the  most  fertile  and  populous  parts  of  the.  Mt 
^fcan,  «Dd  oftiiese  Zealand  is  the  largest.    It  is  generally  flat,  and  except  in  a  small  j>ait^9fW 
coast  very  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  contains  2,700  square  miles,     "* 
lion  48,000.     Funen,  the  next  in  importance,  is  separated  from  Zealand  by  the  si 
the  (frfeat  Belt,  and  is  about  50  miles  long  and  40  broad.     The  population  is  154,< 
iaiand  of  Bombolm  is  surrounded  by  rocks  highly  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  cootati 
lowns  and  twenty-one  parishes.     The  capital  is  Koenne,  known  for  its  potteries  and  m 
clock  making.     Population  of  the  island  25,000.     The  little  isle  of  Moen,  at  the 
etfremity  of  Zealand,  contains  12,000  intiabitants.     The  island  of  Langeland,  between 
and  Laiiland,  contains  16,000  tnbabitants.     Laaland,  or  Lolland,  is  peopled  by  50,000^^ 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain.     The  isle  of  Falster,  to  the  east  of  Laaland,  numf 
inhafeitaott.    Samsoe  has  6,00Q  Taasinge,  4,000,  Alseo,  22,000,  Aeroc  and  F< 

S.  Bnjrt,  S^tdii^  Sfc.    The  coasts  of  Denmark  are  indented  by  numerous  brai 
sea,  caWed  Jiards^  or  6rlbs,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Lymjiord.  The  Soutid,  or* 
cMie  ef  the  tliree  straits  which  cobkieet  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  is  the  most  frequent^ 
the  worid.    Its  depth  'is  from  ^n  to  nineteen  fitihoms ;  but  pbse  upon  the  coast, 
some  of  the  islands,  it  is  only  fimr  fiithoma. 


Tkb  geogm^Ueal  situMioQ  of  DenuMork  iodiootes  severiQr  of  climale ;  but  4it 
Tiebiiy  of  the  tea  renders  the  air  more  huinkl  aod  temperate  tfaao  in  the  interior  of  the  coati* 
mc  k^  same  latitude.  The  sky  is  often  obscured  by  fogs,  and  rain  lalls  at  least  on  on» 
third'  of  the  whole  number  of  days  in  the  year.  The  summer  is  often  oj^pressively  wann.  It 
b^puinJuBe,  and  ends  with  September. 

7.  SmL  The  prevailing  soil  is  sandy.  In  some  parts  it  consists  of  a  venr  rich  mouldy  of 
iMoh  the  component  substances  are  marl,  and  a  bituminous  matter.  The  soil  in  the  island  of 
Aiiaii  ia  chiefly  composed  of  a  very  rich  vegetable  mould.  Marshes  are  found  everywhere.  The 
«hate  of  Vendsyssal  is  one  continuous  marsh.  Some  fuller's  earth,  alum,  and  vitriol,  found  an 
imkaif  aad  porcelain  clav  obtained  in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  of 
iha  miniral  pmdoctioas  of  Denmark. 

8.  Jlmmalt.  Deer,  foxes,  and  hares  are  numerous,  and  hunting  is  a  common  amusement* 
Am^dvI  abound  in  the  marshy  districts.  The  horses  of  Denmark  and  Holstein  are  celebrated 
te  thiir  strength,  beauty,  and  speed. 

9.  Fact  of  the  Country.  The  general  surface  of  Denmark  is  level,  with  slight  undulatioiii^ 
The  coasts  are  in  some  parts  steep,  and  bold ;  but  usually  low  and  sandy.  Towards  the  west* 
liMre  the  Jutland  peninsula  terminates  >  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  barren  artid 
teolite. 

1#.  DmrioM.  Denmark  is  divided  into^  narts,  the  first  comprehending  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  Proper  ;  the  second  the  3  duchies  ot  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  which  b^ 
Isog  ID  the  German  confederation  ;  and  the  third  embracing  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  Iceland, 
vMeh  are  considered  as  foreign  colonies.  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  consists  of  the  peninsula 
d  Jutland,  and  the  islands  contiguous. 

11.  Canals.  Bj  the  canal  of  Kiel,  a  communication  is  maintained  between  tbe  GernuB 
Ocetn  and  the  Baluc.  The  canal  of  Steckenitz,  unites  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic.  Tbe  oaoii 
of  Odensee  unites  Odensee  with  the  sea. 

Id.  7oi9iif  •  Copef^utgen^  called  by  the  Danes  IRobenhavn,  the  metropolis  of  the  Danidi 
tomions,  is  situated  on  a  low  and  marshy  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Zoi^ 
4m.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  its  quays  and  dock-yards  extensive.  The  regularity  of  its 
treeti,  the  beauty  of  its  squares,  and  tbe  great  number  of  its  elegant  buildings,  render  Cope»> 
hpn  one  of  the  bandsomest  cities  in  Europe.  Tbe  royal  castle  of  Christiansborg  is  a  niag- 
MMBt  nalace  with  a  rich  gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  fine  library  of  400,000  volumes.  Tbeve 
tm9  otner  royal  pabces,  and  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobility.  Tbe  halls  of  the  universitgr* 
'lb  town*house,  and  numerous  other  public  edifices  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  ai^ 
ititecture.  Among  the  oburches  are  that  of  Our  Lady,  adorned  with  some  pieces  of  statuary 
%  Tborwaldsen,  and  that  of  the  Trinity,  tbe  round  tower  of  which,  used  as  an  observatory 
tta  be  ascended  by  a  winding  path  in  carriages.  No  city  of  its  size  surpasses  Copenhagen  m 
^  Bonber  and  excellence  of  its  learned  societies,  its  scientific  establishments,  and  its  institi»- 
'fcas  for  education.  The  university  has  a  good  library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  enjoys  a  higjk 
Ytputttion.  Copenhagen  is  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce  and  of  flourishing  manufacture% 
iid  it  contains  a  population  of  125,000.  Its  vast  docks  and  its  massive  and  extensive  fortii^ 
IMiofis,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Sleitfiefc,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that,  name,  is  a  long,  irregular,  but  .^dsome  lowi^ 
|E3i   '  -  1^^^  -^     with  12,000  inhabitants.     ^Uona^  on  the 

m^  =mLWU^  Elbe,  about  2  miles  from  Hamburg,  is  a 

place  of  considerable  trade,  and  extensive 
manufactures.  Population,  32,000.  £W- 
nore,  or  Ekineuvj  at  tbe  narrowest  part 
of  the  Sound,  is  protected  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Cronborg,  and  contains  about 
30  commercial  houses.  It  has  an  excellent 
roadstead,  in  which  ships  anchor  aknoat 
close  to  the  town.  At  this  place  tbe  tola 
of  the  Sound  are  collected.  Population, 
7,000.  Kiel^  the  capital  of  Holstein,  is  a 
fortified  town  on  a  bay  of  tbe  Baltic,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university.  Poo- 
idation,  L3,500. 
fhitfi  ^  cvraiwj  sf  JFftnuar  Gludbfladf,  near  the  moutb  of  the  ESmi 
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tai  some  trtde,  and  is  engaged  in  the  Greenland  BAety.  Po|mbli<ni,  6,300.  Fhmkrg/m 
ihB  duchy  of  Sleswick,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a  place  of  some  oommefce.  Pop4itiail, 
16,000;  RoeskiUe^  at  the  c^xiremity  of  the  Roeskilde  fiord,  has  a  very  anctent  catbcAii,  mi 
m  the  burial-pkce  of  the  Danish  kings. 

13.  ^SgrieuUure.  Denmark  produces  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  in  abundance ;  also  lapa-seidi 
wheat,  oats,  buck-wheat,  and  peas.  A  great  quantit}  of  excellent  butter  is  roaninactiffei 
The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  and  the  rich  meadows  of  Sim 
wick  furnish  what  is  known  and  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Hamburg  beef.  Over  dl  Jkt 
Mark  the  dairy  forms  the  basis  of  a  large  export  trade,  and  butter,  cheese,  salted  meat,  wd 
five  stock,  with  the  different  grains,  make  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  All  kinds  of  domcflil 
poultry  are  plentiful,  particularly  geese  and  ducks,  the  feathers  of  which  are  a  valuable  amli 
of  exportation. 

14.  ComiHerce,  This  country  is  well  situated  for  commerce.  The  principal  imports  m 
•otton,  tea,  wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  The  exports  are  timber,  black  cattle,  horses,  stockMi 
tallow,  hides,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  with  some  produce. 

15.  Manufactures,  There  are  a  few  hands  employed  in  the  maiiufiicture  of  woolen  etaiia 
Carpets,  stockings,  gloves,  camlets,  and  lace,  are  also  made  to  some  extent.  Sugar. r^veriw 
are  common,  and  tlie  produce  is  equivalent  to  the  consumption. 

16.  Fisheries.  The  most  considerable  fishery  is  that  of  herrings  in  the  Lymfiord.  Seafa 
and  porpoises  are  kiUed  upon  the  coast  and  in  the  Eider. 

17.  heoenue  and  Population.  The  annual  revenue  of  Denmark  is  8,000,000  doBan.  It 
arises  principally  (rom  the  royal  demesnes,  tithes,  land  tax,  poll  tax,  a  tax  upon  titles,  pho«| 
and  pensions,  stamp  duties,  customs,  and  a  toll  on  vessels  passing  the  Sound.  The  pqUs 
Abt  IS  60,000,000  dollars.  The  population  of  the  Danish  dommions  is  2,250,000,  beside 
M0,000  in  the  colonies. 

18.  Jlrmy  and  JVbry.  The  present  military  force  of  Denmark  consists  of  24,819  tte9» 
The  Danish  navy  amounts  to  7  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  5  sloops  of  20  guns,  5  hnp^i 
ichooners,  82  gunboats,  and  4  steamboats.   The  Danes  are  expert  seamen.  * 

19.  Colonies,  The  JFaroe  Islands  lie  between  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  isles.  They  coniit 
#f  25  islands,  17  of  which  are  inhabited,  the  rest  being  mere  rocks.  Their  supeificial  extcet 
htm  been  estimated  at  1,100  square  miles  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  9,800.  Thewkoll 
of  these  islands  are  composed  of  basaltic  rocks  ;  and  some  of  the  mountains  rise  to  the  k^ 
Jo£  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Osteroe  is  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars,  alroofil  » 
fegularly  defined  as  those  of  Staffii.  The  principal  minerals  are  copper,  jasper,  and  coil 
The  climate  is  rigorous.  Trees  are  unknown,  and  the  only  fruit  is  wild  berries.  Cowi  oft 
«nall  breed,  and  sheep  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  islanders  are  ^ 
ported  chiefly  by  bird-catching  and  fishing  ;  the  seal  fishery  in  the  month  of  September  bei^ 
dten  very  productive.  They  manufacture  a  few  jackets,  and  upwards  of  112,000  paifsOi 
itockings  annually,  which  tliey  exchange  with  the  Danes  for  grain,  timber,  nails,  cofiee,  salt^  lyd 
other  necessaries.  The  Firoe  Islands  were  discovered  and  colonized  by  fugitive  Nonaansi  be- 
tween the  years  858  and  868.  During  the  American  war  they  became  notorious  for  S0»ig||ilif» 
and  continued  so  for  some  time.  The  language  is  a. Danish  dialect  of  the  Norse.  The  inbabMi 
•re  a  laborious  and  simple  race  of  men,  and  their  ordinary  food  is  barley,  milk,  fish,  kc,  . 

The  other  colonies  of  Denmark,  liesides  Iceland,  are  l|p> 
Nicobar  Islands  in  Asia,  Tranquebar  and  Seram|K)re,  in  !»& 
were  sold  to  the  Brilish  in  1845.  There  are  also  tlie  forts  of 
Chrisliansborg,  Friedensborg,  Konigestein,  and  PrinxenateWjlJ 
Africa ;  the  settlements  of  Greenland  in  North  America ;  w^^ 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John  in  the  Wen 
Indies.  •  .   ' 

20.  hihahitanis.  The  Danes,  like  most  northern  natioii^ 
are  fair  in  complexion,  of  middle  statue,  and  hardy  in  c»D8ta% 
tion.  The  women  have  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  and  roinj 
of  them  are  beautiful.  There  is  a  nobility,  which  though  re- 
duced from  its  ancient  splendor,  contains  many  who  live  in  e^- 
gance  if  not  in  ostentation.  There  are  two  orders  of  knighihoofl. 
The  peasantry,  poor  and  oppressed,  has  been  but  recenty 
emancipated  from  personal  bondage,  and  is  still  subjected  IP 
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Miif'Wimteas  and  btrntemone  feudal  usages,  but  thej  are  b^;mniiig  to  raise  ^aek  bta^ 
Vba  Oermans  ooeapj  Hobtein,  Lubeck,  and  the  inost  of  Sleswick,  and  there  ar»  a  few  Gjrp* 
iill.  The  wooien  of  the  middle  classes  are  very  fond  of  show  in  their  dress,  which  is  codo 
posed  of  manj  colors,  red  being  the  most  prevalent.  In  summer,  many  of  the  people  retail 
Mr  graatHCoats,  and  in  winter  they  assume  furs.  The  French  fashions  are  common  in  the 
oiim*  The  Danish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  or  old  German.  The  Frisish  is  used  k 
sbme  of  the  islands,  and  the  German  in  Holstein,  Lubec,  and  a  part  of  Sleswick.  The  houses 
ia  die  ciues  are  generally  of  brick ;  b  the  country,  they  are  of  wood,  with  piazzas  ;  few  of  them 
life  moeh  preteiisbn  to  elegance.  The  general  food  of  the  lower  class  is  oat-cakte,  rye«^ 
btfead,  potatoes,  fish,  and  cheese.  Much  beer  and  spirits,  chiefly  brandy,  are  consumed,  and 
Ae-«e  of  tobacco  is  general,  but  less  so  than  in  Germany. 

The  mode  of  traveling  is  less  convenient  than  in  Germany,  and  few  foreigners  visit  Den* 
■Mrk.  The  common  post  vehicles  do  not  exceed  4  or  5  miles  an  hour.  The  Danes  are 
brate,  btit  not  adventurous.  They  would  do  more  for  defence  timn  for  glory.  They  are  less 
cordial  than  the  Germans,  and  less  cheerful  than  their  northern  neighbors.  They  are  faithful 
adiloiiest,  but  not  strongly  marked  with  national  peculiarities.  They  are  addicted  to  the  use 
ef  spirittious  liquors,  and  the  proverbial  expression  of  a  ^^  drunken  Dane,"  has  some  foaoda» 
dcm  in  the  national  character. 

The  Danes  are  much  less  cheerful  than  either  the  Swedes  or  the  Norwegians.  Cards  and 
duicing  are  the  most  common  amusements,  but  these  are  not  followed  with  much  spirit. 

21.  Bdueaiion.  There  is  a  university  at  Copenhagen,  and  another  at  Kiel.  There  are  many 
gfnmteiums,  and  every  town  has  a  primary  school ;  2,302  of  these  schools  are  on  the  Lancaa* 
Mriao  plan.  The  nobility  are  educated  at  Scroa.  There  is  a  school  at  Copenhagen  for  the 
iBBtruction  of  teachers,  and  there  are  several  learned  societies.  The  largest  library  has 
410,000  volumes,  of  which  30,000  are  of  a  date  prior  to  1500.  There  are  80  periodical 
pibfications  in  Denmark,  70  of  which  are  in  Danish. 

iS.  Stale  of  the  Arts^  Sciences^  and  Literature.  The  arts  are  not  in  a  floiuishing  state, 
tboi^b  Thorwnaldsen,  the  sculptor,  was  by  birth  a  Dane.  The  ancient  literature  is  the  Scandi» 
■Ivian,  which  will  be  mentioned  under  another  head.  In  the  12th  century,  Saxo  Grammaticua 
Vfole  his  Danish  history.  Holberg  and  Pontoppidan  were  Danes,  and  Make  Brun  was  bom 
11  Denmark.  The  sciences  are  cultivated  with  success,  but  the  literature  is  limited.  Theie 
lie  some  popular  songs,  and  good  dramas. 

33.  ReUgion.  The  religion  is  chiefly  Lutheran,  and  the  church  government  partakes  of  dm 
fiaglish  hierarchy,  and  of  the  Calvinistic  discipline.  Few  of  the  clergy  have  livings  of  more 
tm  1 1800,  or  less  than  $  250  a  year.  In  Jutland,  however,  some  have  but  $  130.  There 
Ite  a  few  nunneries. 

^24.  Oovemment  and  Laws.  The  government  is  an  hereditary  and  unlimited  monarchy* 
Rit  though  the  king  has  power  to  make,  interpret,  and  abrogate  the  laws,  there  is  much  practi« 
tri  Ireedom.  The  laws  are  equitable,  and  justly  administered.  The  police  is  strict. 
"  25.  History,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  ancientlv  called  Scandinofcia.  A 
teUiry  before  the  Christian  era,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  ot  Jutland  were  known  to  the 
Iboians  by  tlie  name  of  the  Cimbri.  The  Gothic  conquerors  gave  this  country  a  new  set  of 
nders.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  these  people,  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  were  called 
f^mant^  or  J^^orthmtn.  They  conquered  Normandy  in  France,  peopled  the  Faroe  Islands, 
.^(irkneys,  Shetland,  and  Iceland,  and  carried  their  arms  into  the  south  of  Europe.  Canute, 
fefof  Denmark,  conquered  in  the  lllh  century,  the  whole  of  Norway,  and  nearly  all  England 
W  Scotland.    Under  this  prince,  Christianity  was  introduced  ;  and  the  progress  of  civilization 

Sftn.  But  the  most  brilliant  era  was  the  reign  of  Margaret,  sumamed  the  Northern  Semira- 
,  who  efllected  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  placed  on  her  head  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  the  14th  century.  Sweden,  however,  shook  ofF  the  Danish  yoke  in 
A^  16th  century,  but  Norway  was  retained  until  1815,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  imder 
fc  (fietation  of  the  allied  armies. 

CHAPTER  L. .     ICELAND. 

..1*  Stftfofion  and  Extent,  Icejand  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  polar  circle,  between  63^ 
jl^Od  (K)^  30  N.  latitude,  and  between  13^  1 5'  and  24^  40'  W.  longitude.  Its  length  is  3G0 
>d2  b  breadth  nearly  150  miles,  and  it  has  a  superficial  area  of  30,500  square  miles. 
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Heda,  a  voleanie  mourUain  in  Iceland, 


t.  M^umtamt.     Thb  Uaad  is  cdebrited  for  its  vtdcttMes,  aad  tU  nwuiirftifii  ofirrfi   ^irt 

ifeefa  is  ia  tbe  5oulh«ni  pan,  *  few  roilei  di«MH^ 
from  tbe  coast)  and  is  about  5,000  feet  io  iietgbt.  It 
is  neitber  the  most  elevated  oor  tbe  most  fMcturesfu^ 
of  tbe  Icelandic  mbuntainsi  but  its  situation  i^ndeiMl: 
it .  ^^^j^7  u^-^^^-^53_._.  ^  conspicuous,  and  itbas  become  famous  by  its  ^ef«if^ 
fc  '..^^jj5j*^W^^ J."-  'jM^  ~^' '    '    ed  and  tremendous  eruptioos.    Tbe  earliest  enipti^ 

on  record  was  in  1004,  since  wbicb  there  batatiW 
about  20.  More  than  60  years  bare  elapsed  siace  ibe 
last.  The  summit  of  Hecia  is  divided  into  3  pspkii 
tbe  middle  of  wbicb  is  tbe  highest.  Tbe  craters  fem 
vast  hollows  on  tbe  sides  of  these  peaks.  Tbe  floowr 
tain  itself  consists  for  the  most  part  of  sand  and  slags ; 
tbe  lava  being  confined  to  the  lower  regieiis,aiMlisHir 
ing  an  immensely  rugged  and  vitrified  wall  around  hi 
base.  Tbe  most  dreadful  volcanic  eruption  kno«n  f 
Iceland  was  from  Skaptar  Yokul^  an  ice  wouotai^ 
the  sources  of  several  rivers,  and  composed  of  about  20  red,  conical  bills.  It  took,  plao^ 
Ml  1783,  and  caused  great  devastations.  #  Orafa  Yokul^  the  highest  mountain  in  Ice1iod,a 
supposed  to  be  an  elevation  of  6,240  feet.  The  Sulphur  Mountain  has  been  described  19 1 
^  natural  cauldron  of  black,  boiling  mud  ;"  tbe  sulphur  exhales  from  it  in  great  profosuMl. 

3.  Climate,  Tbe  cold  is  not  more  intense  in  Iceland  than  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  D«^ 
ttark,  and  the  tbermoroeter  seldom  or  never  sinks  to  zero.  What  afiects  tbe  teroperatureino^ 
ii  the  arrival  of  floating  ice  from  Greenland.  This  comes  in  imnoense  masses,  often  ID  htf 
is  to  run  aground  in  80  fathoms.  When  it  remains  for  a  loi^  time  on  tbe  coast,  tbe  MNft 
snows  are  longer  in  meltbg,  the  frost  remains  in  the  ground,  vegetation  is  checked,  afMAjt 
aummer  is  very  short. 

4.  Ckotogy^  &c.  Iceland  is  a  chain  of  immense  rocks,  in  the  structure'of  which  trap  aod 
ba^lt  predominate.  Tbeu-  summits  are  crowned  with  snow,  though  everlasting  fires^  burn  is 
riwir  subterranean  caverns.  Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  in  every  direction.  Tbe  ff^ 
ni  appearsnce  of  tbe  country  is  the  most  rugged  and  dreary  imaginable.  On  ever}'  side  mytf 
yawning  craters  of  active  or  extinguished  volcanoes,  the  sources  of  the  surrounding  desclali[)| 
ia  many  places  tbe  basalt  takes  tbe  form  of  immense  masses  of  pillars,  like  the  well-kaovn 
Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland. 

Tbe  hot  springs  of  this  island  are  very  remarkable, 
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Great  Gtyser, 

There  are  man/  other  inferior  springs  of  boiling  water,  and  several  of  boir 


and  are  quite  numerous.  Tbe  fljwst 
celebrated  is  the  Grtat  Geyser ^h 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  HepSj. 
The  water  boils  with  a  loud,  rmV^ 
noise,  in  a  well  of  an  irregular  for©, 
about  10  feet  in  diameter,  wideni^ 
near  the  top,  and  opening  into  a  ba^ 
56  feet  by  46.  Its  explosions  # 
announced  by  sounds  reseroUlng  u* 
low  report  of  artillery.  The  &|t 
jets  which  are  thrown  up,  seldom  elf* 
ceed  15  or  20  feet,'  but  tlie  highest 
often  exceed  SO.  On  the  propubiQ« 
of  the  jet,  the  great  body  of  the  co* 
lumn  rises  perpendicularly,  and  th|| 
divides  into  beautiful  curvated  ramir 
cations,  which  are  projected  in  evenf 
direction.  Tbe  explosions  of  tljl 
Great  Geyser  take  place  at  intera* 


of  about  6  hours, 
ing  mud. 

At  Surtsbellir  is  a  long  cavern,  40  feet  high,  50  broad,  and  .5,034  in  length.    The  entrance  i9 
ifarougb  several  chasms  in  tbe  roof.     It  was  evidently  formed  by  volcanic  agency,  and  is  sup 
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tulandirt. 


Ci'hj  fbe  jAtffites  td  i^6  been  fanheriy  ibe  resideoce  ,tf  tbe  khig  of  the  regions  of  fire, 
4if  tbe  itain^f  cares  is  beautMbHjr  coated  with  pure  ice  in  every  form  of  crystalization. 
''■5.  ^^tevfttl  Pftfdfwflows.  Among  the  vegetables  is  a  species  of  wild  wheat,  which  may  be 
Mrfe  into  good  (lour.  Besides  tbe  lichens,  there  are  many  anti-scorbutic  roots,  and  several 
isirine  plants,  which  are  used  as  food.  Wild  berries  of  an  excellent  flavor  are  Tound  in  abuii* 
dnce.  Of  late  years,  gardening  has  been  practised  throughout  the  country,  but  with  lit& 
saecess.  There  are  no  better  trees  than  birch  and  brushwood.  Immense  quantities  of  pine^ 
(l«,  tol  other  trees,  however,  are  thrown  upon  the  northern  coasts. 

'  6.  Minerals.  A  very  singular  mineral  production  of  this  island  is  a  kind  of  fossil  wood, 
Mack,  heavy,  and  slightly  carbonized,  burning  with  flame.  There  is  anotlier  kind  of  minerd 
#ood,  heavier  than  coal,  which  bums  without  flame,  and  contains  chalcedony  in  its  transversi$ 
dttures.    Of  the  ordinary  lava,  there  are  several  different  formations.     The  central  mountaini 

contain  copper  and  iron ;  which  are  not  wrought  for  want  of 
fuel ;  also  marble,  lime,  plaster,  porcelain  clay,  several  Idndi 
of  bole,  onyx,  agate,  jasper,  and  an  abundance  of  sulphur. 

7.  TawnSj  Population^  &c.  The  capital  is  Reykiavik ;  it 
is  a  seaport  with  some  trade.  The  other  considerable  towns 
are  Holm  and  Husarik.  The  chief  agricultural  product  is  bay* 
Most  of'  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing.  The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  fish,  oil,  skins,  feathers,  and  stiA* 
phur.     The  population  is  about  70,000. 

8.  hhabitants.  The  Icelanders  are  rather  tall,  of  a  frank, 
open  countenance,  florid  complexion,  and  yellow,  flaxen  hair. 
The  women  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  men,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency. 

9.  Dress.  The  common  dress  of  the  men  is  a  linen  shirt,  i 
short  jacket,  and  wide  breeches  reaching  above  the  jacket. 
The  men  wear  three-cornered  hats.  The  most  curious  part  of 
the  female  dress  is  tlie  turban,  of  white  hnen,  stiffened  with  t 

pM  man^  pins,  and  aboitt  30  inches  in  height.  It  is  fastened  to  the  head  by  a  dark-siMt 
todlterchief,  that  is  tied  several  times  around  it,  .and  completely  hides  the  hair.  TUs  hm 
ht  ages  beefl  the  national  dress. 

10.  Language'.  This  is  the  Icelandic,  an  original  language,  or  the  Scandinavian,  the  stock 
v(  several  languages  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

11.  Manner  ^Building.  The  houses  in  Iceland  are  all  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
kr.  The  walls  are  thick,  and  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  of  stone.  Tlie 
tiAtn  are  a  few  beams  of  drift-wood,  or  of  whalebones  interlaced  with  twigs,  and  covered 
Wdi  turf.  This  kind  of  roof  always  bears  good  grass,  which  is  cut  widi  the  scythe.  There 
Is  generally  a  dark  alley  running  through  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  on  either  side  of  ihia  are 
tte  entrances  to  the  various  apartments,  as  the  kitciien,  the  stranger^s  room,  the  sleeping  room, 
tc*  The  stranger's  room  is  always  the  best  in  the  house.  Tbe  light  is  admitted  from 
wB  roof  through  windows  of  ^ass,  or  of  the  membranes  of  sheep.  There  is  no  chim- 
oef  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  Icelanders  never 
oare  fire  even  in  winter,  but  for  cooking.  The  beds  are  arranged  on  each  side  the  sleeping 
joom.  They  are  very  narrow,  yet  the  people  sleep  by  couples,  lying  head  to  foot.  The  floor 
fs  commonly  the  damp  earth.  This  manner  of  life  causes  pulmonary  diseases,  ^hich  cany 
^  many  people,  and  few  attain  to  old  age. 

12.  Food,  The  ordinary  diet  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  breakfast  is  of  sour  curds, 
^ed  sometimes  with  sweet  milk  and  flavored  with  berries.  The  dinner  is  of  dried  fish  and 
Wier.  The  latter,  when  rancid,  is  most  esteemed,  and  bears  double  tbe  price  of  fresh  and 
2^«  The  supper  is  like  the  breakfast,  or  it  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  porridge  ;  and  this  is  to  a 
^gner  the  most  palatable  of  all  the  Icelandic  diet.  On  great  occasions,  the  people  have 
*^  mutton  and  rye  porridge.  Beef  is  seldom  eaten,  and  there  is  no  bread  except  a  little  of 
«« sour,  Danish  biscuit.     The  usual  beverage  is  whey  mixed  vrith  water.   • 

13.  Diseases.  The  most  common  maladies  are  obstinate  coughs,  or  consumptions  ;  and  the 
^^tof  personal  neatness  engenders  cutaneous  diseases.  Many  children  die  before  the  10th 
y*^)  and  about  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  deaths  are  from  accidents,  generally  drowning. 

14.  JIfoda  of  Traveling.    No  other  civilized  countiy  offers  so  many  obstacles  to  tbe  trav« 
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eler  as  Icelimd.  There  are  no  coasting  vessels  to  take  him  from  one  place  to  another  alcmdk 
shorC)  and  there  are  no  vehicles,  and  scarcely  any  roads  in  the  interior.  The  only  iflV 
traveling  is  on  horseback,  and  in  general  the  horse  is  purchased,  not  hired.  Tliere  is,  hoi^^ 
t  truly  hospitable  custom  and  feeling,  that  leads  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  with  the  trav€|i[^ 
without  a  shilling  for  boot,  a  good  and  fresh  horse,  for  one  lean  and  jaded  with  a  long  jounink 
The  horses  are  seldom  housed  or  fed,  even  in  winter,  but  subsist  chiefly  on  the  sea-Wfev 
dirown  up  by  the  tide  They  are  of  a  stout  race,  and  are  broken  to  an  amble,  an  easy  gaitnr 
an  eauestrian.  As  there  are  no  inns,  and  little  desirable  shelter  in  the  small  and  crowM 
dtvelfings,  the  traveler  usqallv  carries  a  tent,  and  the  nature  of  the  road  imposes  an  eaual  necee- 
aity  for  a  guide  ;  while  the  fogs  or  storms  of  snow,  make  it  necessary^  that  he  should  also  le 
provided  with  a  compass.  He  must  ford  rivers  if  the  ice  be  too  weak  to  bear  him,  and  if  oot 
provided  with  shelter,  he  must  sometimes  seek  it  in  caverns,  or  build  a  house  of  snow,  h 
winter  it  is  impossible  to  travel  at  all,  and  even  in  summer,  when  there  is  no  obstruction  from 
ice  and  snow,  there  is  enough  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  crossing  rivers,  climbing  mountaim, 
passing  morasses,  and  picking  a  way  over  the  burning  aud  smoking  ground,  rent  by  earthquakei 
into  chasms. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  Icelanders  make  a  journey  to  the  coast,  to  sell  their  prodQ(>. 
tions  to  the  factories,  and  bring  back  other  commodities  in  exchange,  for  the  traffic  is  camel 
on  rather  by  exchange,  than  money,  —  though  the  absence  of  money  has  produced  a  sort  of 
substitute  in  fish  and  wadmal  (a  coarse  cloth).  Of  fis^,  there  were  in  the  time  of  Yon  trtS^ 
48  to  the  rix  dollar.  This  transportation  of  goods  to  the  coast  and  back,  leads  the  people,  t» 
mutual  assistance,  to  travel  in  caravans,  and  sometimes  70  horses  are  seen  together,  going  dean 
to  the  coast,  and  often  at  the  factories  there  are  SOO  horses  and  half  as  many  tents. 

15.  Manners  and  Customs.  It  is  only  on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle,  that  we  roust  lool 
for  society  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  with  a  diffusion  of  a  great  degree  of  knowi* 
eoge,  though  without  the  answering  crade  of  refinement.  The  remote  insular  situation  of  Ice^ 
land,  and  its  poverty,  which  one  of  ]ts  pastors  called  the  ^*  bulwark  of  its  happiness/'  is  a  fin^ 
tunate  barrier  to  the  visits  of  foreigners,  who  might,  indeed,  introduce  to  those  secluded  W' 
gions  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  coupled  with  a  greater  familiarity  with  its  vices.  Tte 
early  settlers  of  Iceland,  like  thof^  of  New  England,  were  a  race  well  fitted  to  leave  a  Ugli 
State  ot  moral  feeling  and  intelligence  to  their  descendants.  Many  of  them  were  distinguisbed 
men  of  Norway,  who  preferred  exile  to  oppression  at  home,  and  who  carried  to  their  adopted 
country  the  germ  of  republican  institutions,  and  of  the  knowledge  that  can  the  best  upboU 
them. 

The  most  prominent  traits  in  the  Icelanders  are  a  love  of  their  country,  hospitality,  intell^ 

Ence,  simplicity,  and  piety.  Though  social,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  be  serious.  Tbej 
ve  httle  conception  of  humor,  and  are  seldom  known  to  laugh.  Yet  they  may  be  called  eik 
eminently  happy  people,  and  seldom  leave  their  own  country  ;  the  few  who  go  to  Copenhagen 
are  never  satisfied  till  they  return  to  Iceland.  It  would  almost  seem  tiiat  happiness,  and  sim* 
plicity  of  character,  had  deserted  the  sunny  skies  and  fertile  fields  of  souUiem  Europe,  to 
nestle  among  the  icy  crags  and  volcanic  ruins  of  the  frozen  zone.  In  Iceland  a  stranger  is  tf 
once  struck  with  the  oriental  manner  of  salutation,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Scriptures,  witk 
which  all  are  familiar,  though  until  lately  but  few  eopies  were  possessed.  The  common  salu* 
tation  on  meeting  is  that  of  the  East,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  to  which  the  reply  is,  "  The 
Lord  bless  you."  On  knocking  at  a  door  to  gain  admittance  it  is  common  to  say,  ^^  The  Lord 
be  in  this  place,"  to  which  the  reply  is  similar  to  the  last. 

It  is  the  universal  custom  to  give  thanks  with  clasped  hands  before  and  after  a  meal ;  wfa4{ 
the  meal  is  over,  the  guests  kiss  both  the  master  and  the  mistress,  thanking  them  for  their  kioo^* 
ness.  At  meeting  and  parting,  the  kiss  is  the  universal  salutation ;  on  entering  a  familr  tM 
visiter  must  thus  salute  them  all,  according  to  seniority  or  station,  beginning  with  the  highest; 
at  his  departure  he  reverses  this,  and  the  lowest  is  taken  leave  of  first.  Before  and  after 
crossing  a  river  the  Icelander  raises  his  hat  and  makes  a  mental  prayer,  and  also  when  be  goes 
in  a  boat  from  the  shore.  This  religious  sentiment  is  the  leading  trait  in  the  Icelandic  charac- 
ter. Of  their  characteristic  faith,  Doctor  Henderson  gives  this  example.  '^  I  could  not  tmt 
notice,"  said  he,  ^'  the  manner  in  which  my  hostess  spoke  of  her  children  ;  on  my  inquiring 
bow  many  she  had,  her  reply  was,  I  have  4  ;  2  of  them  are  here  with  us,  and  the  other  2  are 
with  God.  It  is  the  best  with  those  that  are  with  him,  and  my  chief  concern  about  those  that 
reaiain  b,  that  they  may  reach  heaven  m  safety." 
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18t  JhiusBtnmis.  The  amusements  of  the  Icelanders  are  of  a  grave  character,  founded 
kpi  on  levity  than  the  mtelligence  that  is  so  much  diflused  among  them,  and  though  they  have 
eoiesSy  and  cards,  they  generally  prefer  to  pass  their  evenings  in  recounting  some  legend  of  their 
iDcestors,  or  reading  by  turns  the  history  of  their  own  countnr,  or  some  pther  useful  book.  As 
Ixioks  are  scarce  in  Iceland,  copies  are  multiplied  in  manuscript,  and  many  of  them  are  so  well 
executed  as  to  be  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art. 

17.  Education.  There  is  no  other  country  in  which  so  great  an  amount  of  knowledge  is 
omversally  diffused  as  in  Iceland  ;  and  yet  there  is  on  the  island  but  1  school,  and  that  is  de- 
ngoed  chiefly  for  such  as  are  to  fill  offices  in  church  and  state.  The  education  is  strictly  do* 
mestic,  and  no  one  acquires  any  that  he  does  not  get  at  home.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  car- 
ried  ii  scarcely  credible.  It  is  not  luicommon  to  hear  a  youth  quote  a  Greek  or  Lafin  author^ 
ipd  in  almost  every  hut  there  is  some  person  capable  of  conversing  well  upon  subjects,  far 
above  the  understanding  of  those  of  the  same  grade  in  other  countries.  The  Icelanders  are 
not  oaly  familiar  with  their  own  history  and  literature,  but  they  are  in  a  great  degree  conversant 
with  those  of  other  nations.  It  is  surprising  to  hear  these  self-taught  people  conversing  on 
subjects  that  belong  to  a  professor's  chair.  Among  other  instances  of  this  wonderful  diffusion 
of  education.  Doctor  Henderson  relates,  that  he  was  reading  to  a  common  person  a  letter  ad- 
(kessed  by  the  Kmg  of  Persia  to  the  English  Envoy,  concerning  a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
msnt.  The  date  was  1229,  and  a  little  boy  remarked,  that  it  must  be  a  very  old  letter.  ^*  No,'' 
ml  the  peasant,  ^^  it  was  not  written  according  to  our  computation,  but  it  was  dated  from  the 
BiSpira." 

18.  JirUj  Sciences^  &c.  Till  the  year  1264,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Iceland,  it  was  the  only  place  in  the  North  where  literature  was  cultivated.    The  Scandinavian 

Ki  were  wild  and  warlike.  The  Scalds  were  the  poets  and  historians,  and  the  Sagas  re- 
the  memory  of  the  past  in  stories.  These  traditional  histories  and  poems  were  collect* 
odbySaemund  Sigfussen,  who  was  born  A.  D.  1056.  This  collection  is  called  the  Edda. 
Tha  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians  was  copious.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  Odin,  who 
TO  supposed  to  be  a  sanguinary  deity,  receiving  into  his  paradise  ValhaUa,  only  the  brave  and 
warlike.  Friga,  his  wife,  was  the  second  deity,  and  Thor  the  thu-d.  There  were  many  others 
Unqot. 

19.  Religion.  The  religion  is  strictly  Lutheran,  and  the  parishes  are  m  number  184.  The 
deigy,  who  are  all  natives  of  the  island,  are  but  partly  maintained  by  tithes  ;  they  cuhivate  the 
(Mm  attached  to  the  churches,  and  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  follow  the  occupation  of  fish- 
enneo.  The  richest  living  in  the  island  does  not  produce  200  rix  dollars,  and  there  are  parish- 
es in  which  the  stipend  is  as  low  as  5.  But  the  clergy  are  faithful  if  not  for  hire.  Every  one 
VttBps  what  is  called  a  ^^  register  of  souls,"  or  a  statement  of  the  conduct,  abilities,  and  pro* 
ficieacy  of  each  individual  in  the  parish.  The  family'  books  are  also  entered  in  this  register, 
which  is  given  to  the  Dean  at  his  annual  visitation.  Every  clergyman  is  bound  to  visit  every 
ianily  in  bis  parish  at  least  twice  a  year,  when  he  catechizes  ever}'  inmate,  old  and  young.  ^ 

30.  Government  and  Laws.     Iceland  is  a  colony  of  Denmark  ;  the  Governor  is  appoiUed 

I9  the  King,  and  holds  his  office  5  years.     The  laws  are  of  the  mild  character  that  befits  a 

Matiy  where  crimes  are  almost  unknown.     Fines,  imprisonment,  and  whipping  are  the  only 

I    pmlties  inflicted  in  Iceland.     Criminals  that  are  capitally  convicted  are  sent  to  Copenhagen 

'   ^be  beheaded,  as,  for  many  years,  no  person  has  been  found  on  the  island  to  execute  the  sen- 

«»ce  of  the  law. 

21.  History.  Iceland  was  settled  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  9th  century,  and  for  many  years 
ttMituted  an  independent  republic.  In  1264,  it  came  undej^  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
X^pnjj  and  was  subsequently  transferred  with  that  country  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  under 
which  it  remains  at  present 

CHAPTER  LI.  NORWAY. 

I.  Boundaries  and  Extent.     Norway  is  bounded  north  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  cast  by 
I     iiwedBD,  south  by  the  Scagerac,  west  and  northwest  by  the  German  Ocean.     It  extends  from 


MO  ^  710  11'  ji^  lathude,  and  fiom  6p'to  30^  E.  longitude.   It  is  tntrnw  ftop.of  lm|iv» 

for  the  raost  part  not  exceeding  60  miles  io  length,  and  contains  130,000  square  miles. 

3.  Jl/otfniem.  The  Mrtfiegian  JtfaurU^ins  form  a  grand  chain,  extending  nortbeastjpl 
southwest  nearly  1,200  miles.  The  northern  part  of  tbb  chain  forms  the  boundary  betirai^ 
Norway  and  Sweden  ;  in  the  south,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Sevtbergetj  and  DtmrtfM^  nil 
further  north,  the  name  of  the  KiotUn  mountains;  The  highest  point  of  the  chain,  is  t|y 
ScagsUo^indy  in  the  Dovrefield  range,  which  is  8,400  feet  aboye  the  sea.  There  ar^  ghBios 
in  these  mountains,  presenting  beauiiful  and  fantastic  masses  of  ice,  which  are  ascribed  by  tlw 
simple  northern  tribes,  to  the  powers  of  magic.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Norwe- 
gian mountains,  that  they  combme  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery,  with  the  luxuriant  sofioeg 
of  the  voles  of  Italy. 

3.  Rivers.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  but  none  are  navigable,  and  nosi 
are  considerable  for  length  except  the  Ghmmen  which  rises  in  Lake  Oesting,  and  flows  sootk* 
eriy  into  the  sea  at  Frederickstadt.  Cataracts  and  shoals  obstruct  its  course  in  eveiy  part,  and 
the  only  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  that  of  floating  down  timber  from  the  mountains. 

4.  Lakes.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  considerable  size.  The  Miasm  u 
60  miles  in  length,  and  18  wide.  The  Rundsion  is  50" miles  long,  and  2  in  width.  TbeLdi 
ofFmmund  is  35  miles  long,  and  8  wide.  In  many  of  the  lakes  are  floating  islands,  or  laar- 
aynesy  composed  of  pieces  of  turf,  or  sea-grass;  torn  from  the  shores  by  the  water,  and  mattad 
together  by  the  force  of  the  currents. 

5.  Islands.  The  Loffoden  Islands  lie  on  the  northwestern  coast,  and  form  a  crescent  roiAl 
a  bay  oalled  the  West  Fiord.  The  largest  b  Hindooen.  They  consist  of  high  mountaios, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  strewed  with  sioal 
rocky  islands,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  holms. 

6.  Bays.  The  branches  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  whole  coast  of  Norway,  are  iMa 
innumerable  ;  but  they  aflbrd  scarcely  one  good  harbor.  Among  the  LofToden  Islands  t^pe 
whirlpool  of  Maelstrom^  which  in  rough  weather  is  very  dangerous  to  ships.*  * 

7.  Capes.  The  two  most  remarkable  capes  lie  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country.  JVMk 
Cape^  at  the  northern  extremity,  is  formed  by  several  islands  lying  close  to  the  shore ;  Aai 
consist  of  high  craggy  rocks,  and  exhibit  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  appearance.    Tv 


aouthem  extremity  of  Norway  is  called  the  JWize,  and  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  ( 
to  a  strait  called  the  Sleeve,  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic. 

8.  Climate  and  Soil.  Norway  extends  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  its  northern  partirtS- 
posed  to  all  the  rigors  of  a  polar  winter  ;  here  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon  in  snromer, 
for  two  months  and  a  half,  and  in  winter  remains  below  for  an  equal  space.  There  is  haitilj 
such  a  thing  in  Norway,  as  spring  or  autumn,  the  summer's  heat  so  suddenly  succeeds  the  cold 
of  winter.  In  the  southern  parts  are  some  tracts  of  considerable  fertility,  yet  the  soil  of  Hot 
way,  generally,  is  stony  and  barren  ;  and  in  many  parts  it  may  be  said  there  is  none  at  all. 

9.  Geology  and  Jilinerals.  These  wild  regions  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  primary  sinth 
fled  rocks  ;  gneiss  is  the  most  frequent  and  abundant ;  the  mica-slates,  clay-slates,  and  IxMi- 
blende  rocks  being  subordinate  to  it.  Veins  of  granite,  sienite,  and  porphyry  occur,  dnd  Anfi 
are  beds  of  transition  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone.     Norway  possesses  quarries  of  ffol^ 

*  An  American  captain  ^ires  the  following  description  howe7er,  answered  to  her  helm  sweetfjjand  W0  ttfl 

of  thin  celebrated  phenomenon.    *^  I  had  occasion,  some  the  edse,  the  waters  foaroinj;  round  os  in  t^rtrfi 

years  since,  to  navigate  a  ship  from  the  North  Cape  to  Dron-  while  she  was  dancine  gaylj  over  them.    The  tfMg 

theim,  nearly  all  the  way  between  the  islands  or  rocks,  and  I  experienced  are  difficult  to  describe.    Iroayiae  fcj^ 

the  main.    On  inquiring  of  my  Norwegian  pilot  about  the  selves  an  immense  circle  running  round,  of  a  <Ksif^ 

practicability  of  running  near  the  M^irlpool,  he  told  me,  one  mile  and  a  half,  the  veloeity  increasing  9$'A\ 

that  with  a  good  breeze  it  could  be  approached    near  imated  towards  the  centre,  uid  gradually  chanf 

enough  for  eiamination,  without  danger,  and  I  at  once  dark-blue  color  to  white,  —  foaming,  tumbling,  ni< 

determined  to  satisfy  myself.    We  began  to  near  it  about  its  vortex,  very  much  oone«ire,as  much  so  as  x»% 

10,  A.  M.,  in  the  month  of  September,  with  a  fine  leading  a  tunnel,  when  half  run  out;  the  noia*.  too,  bissi^ 

wind,  northvrost.    Two  good  seamen  were  placed  at  the  ing,  dashing,  all  pressing  on  the  mind  at  once,  pn 

kelm,  the  mate  on  the  quarter-deck,  all  hands  at  their  sta-  the  most  awfhl,  grand,  and  solemn  sight,  I  ever  <-^ 

tion  for  working  ship,  and  the  pilot  standing  on  the  bow-  enced.    We  were  near  it  about  18  minutes,  and  in  lifDi 

•prit  between  the  night-heads.    I  went  on  the  main-  of  it  2  hours.    It  is  evidently  a  aubterraoesii  P*"*jr| 

topsail  yard  with  a  g^  glass.    I  had  been  seated  but  a  From  its  magnitude,  I  should  not  doubt  that  >mU^°^ 

few  moments,  when  my  ship  entered  the  dish  of  the  structton  would  be  Uiefaleof  adoiencfoarlarfMtni||i 

whirlpool.    The  velocity  of  the  water  altered  her  course  were  they  drawn  in  at  the  same  moment  The  pUo^^ft 

3  points  towards  the  centre,  although  she  was  going  3  that  several  ressels  have  been  soeked  dowa>  laa  ■" 

knots  through  the  water.   This  alarmed  me  extremely  for  whales  have  also  been  destroyed.'* 
a  inoaient    I  thought  destroction  was  inevitable.    8he» 
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ipwtliij  imHilotitt^  mi'  abtt,  and  ite$e  articles  ar«  €9rp«rted.  The  sikrar  fniaeft  ef  Koigh 
berg  formerly  afforded  rich  returns,  but  have  ceased  to  be  productive.  There  are  valuable 
^Boppvr  mines  near  RaMraaa  aod  Drontheim  ;  the  prbeipal  upoo  naines  are  those  of  Arenda'  and 
Krttgefoc  in  soutbeni  Norway,  but  there  are  nuoieroas  others  ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  iro#- 
Itobes  of  Norway  is  150,000  tons.  There  are  also  some  mines  of  gold,  lead,  cobalt,  plombft- 
pij  mad  alum.  • 

10.  Vegtlahh  ProductioM.  Immense  forests  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  ash,  &c.,  cover  im 
toocanains,  and  furnish  the  only  important  natural  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

11.  Jhimmls,  Norway  has  the  same  animals  with  Sweden  ;  but  the  glutton  and  the  lea- 
tfung  or  Norway  mouse,  are  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  this  country. 

12.  Face  ij  the  Country.  A  great  part  of  this  territory  is  occupied  by  mountains,  inter- 
wpwsed  with  romantic  glens  and  fertile  valleys,  especially  in  the  southern  parts.  It  is  intersect* 
cd  by  many  streams  full  of  cataractS)  and  lakes  and  ponds  bordered  with  trees  of  variegated 
feliage,  and  forests  of  tall  and  stately  pines  and  firs.  The^e  adbrd  the  roost  striking  scenery, 
bat  the  multitude  of  naked  rooks  and  barren  mountains,  give  the  landscape  rather  the  appearance 
•f  ^rand^ur  than  of  beauty.  Marshes  and  fens  occupy  large  districts,  and  nowhere  in  Europe 
«re  foqnd  such  a  number  of  precipices,  cataracts,  and  glaciers  as  here. 

13.  ToiofH.  Ckristianiaj  the  capital,  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  shore  of  a  bay.  It 
s  built  with  regular  streets,  which  are  kept  very  clean  ;  there  are  many  beautiful  villas  m  the 
■eighborbood,  and  the  country  around  it  has  several  productive  copper  mines.  The  town 
hn  a  miiitaiy  hospital,  a  university,  four  churches,  two  theatres,  and  enjoys  a  considerable 

trade  in  the  exportation  of  deals,  tar,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mines.  Population,  27,500.  Bergen 
stands  upon  a  small  bay  skirted  by  mountains.  It 
is  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  has  a  theatre,  and  two 
printing  offices.  The  commerce  and  fisheries  of 
the  place  are  pretty  active.  The  most  noted  build- 
ings are  the  castle  and  cathedral.  Population, 
20,800. 

Drontheimy  or  Tronyenij  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  point  of  union  of  four  great 
valleys.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  It  exports  iron,  tim- 
ber, and  fish.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,'  and 
has  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  which  the  ancient 
Population,  14,000.     Kongsberg  is  a  considerable  , mining 
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town,  with  a  mint.  Population,  14,000.  iSte- 
vanger  and  Drammen  are  seaports  with  some 
trade.  Christiansand^  on  the  Scagerac,  is 
chiefly  important  for  its  excellent  port,  into 
which  ships  often  put  for  repairs  and  shelter 
The  little  town  of  Hammtrfesty  on  the  island 
of  Hvaloe,  near  the  North  Cape,  is  remarka- 
ble for  being  the  most  northerly  town  in  £u- 
rope,  in  latitude  70^  S6\  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Finmark,  yet  contains  but  77 
inhabitants.  Waarhtms^  in  70^  22',  is  the  most 
northerly  fortress  in  the  world. 

14.  Agriculture.  The  soil  of  Norway  is 
often  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  of  being  plough- 
ed, yet  vegetation  is  amazingly  quick  ;  corn  is 
sown  and  reaped  wijhin  6  or  7  weeks  ;  and  is 


raised  under  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  both 
^flMf'soil  and  climate,  however,  are  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  and  no  part  of  the  country  yields 
nfioieDt  grain  for  the  inhabitants. 

15.  Commerce.     The  exports  of  wood,  fish,  iroBj  copper,  glassj  alum^  marble,  kelp,  dyeii^ 
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lUbm^y  pickled  meat,  bides,  furv,  finthere,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch.     T%e  imports  ve  gnte,  ibi 
*  spirits,  salt,  and  dry  goods.  ^' 

16.  Fisheries.  These  are  largely  carried  on,  and  are  verv  productive.  They  empiojr 
60,000  men,  and  produce  yearly,  ^  1 ,600,000.  Vaage^  in  the  Loffoden  Isles,  is  the  eenttd 
pouit  of  the  northern  fisheries.  "  The  herring  fishery  is  not  so  productive  as  formerly.         ♦  * 

17.  Divisions^  Papulation^  &c.  Norway  4S  divided  into  17  bailiwics,'  but  on  maps  itii 
often  merely  represented  as  consisting  of  6  great  divisions.  Finroark,  which  is  included  h 
Lapland,  Nordland,  Aggerhuus,  Christiansand,  Bergen,  and  Drontheim.  The  population  is 
1,200,000.     The  revenue  is  1,500,000  dollars.     The  military  force  is  about  12,000  men. 

18.  InhabitarUSj  Manners^  &c.     The  mhabitants  of  Norway  are  hapdy  and  robust,  and  fk 

women,  like  those  of  Sweden,  are  many  of  them  beautiful.  Tbe 
dress  is  plain,  and  generally  of  a  stone  color,  with  white  nield 
buttons  and  red  buttonholes.  Furs  are  much  worn  in  wint^. 
The  language  which  is  spoken  in  Norway,  is  the  Danish.  Tile 
usual  food  of  the  peasants  is  milk,  cheese,  and  fish.  Flesh  aad 
oat-bread,  made  hard,  as  in  Sweden,  are  more  rare.  In  timei 
of  scarcity  the  bark  of  fir  trees  is  mixed  with  tbe  oat-meal.  A 
common  soup  is  made  of  oat-meal  or  barley-meal,  seasooed 
with  a  pickled  herring  or  salted  mackerel.  Tbe  Norwegians,  lib 
the  Swedes,  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits,  tboifk 
without  sufiering  the  injurious  efi^ects  produced  by  mtemperaa^ 
in  warmer  climates.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  general.  The  peo- 
ple are  far  more  sprightly  than  the  Danes,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  nation  more  cheerful  than  the  Norwegians.  Tbf 
are  brave,  energetic,  and  patriotic.  The  peasants  are  frank  »m 
hospitable,  and  have  great  independence.     Their  mode  of^sahi' 

lation,  even  to  superiors,  is  by  shaking  hands,  and  this  is  the  way  also  in  which  they  retuft 
thanks  for  a  favor.  ^ 

The  Norwegians  have  some  of  the  amusements  common  in  Sweden,  and  they  delight  akoiB 
recounting  tales  of  their  ancestors,  which,  in  their  social  meetings,  they  often  do  by  tanij. 
Skating  upon  the  snow  is  a  practice  very  common  in  this  country.  The  skates  are  made  rf 
wood,  and  are  very  large.     The  snow  is  frozen  so  hard,  that  the  skaters  pass  over  it  as  swiR- 
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ly  as  upon  ice.  At  Drontheim  is  a  regiment  of  soldiers  called  skate-runners.  They  canyi 
rifle,  sword,  and  a  long,  climbing  stafl^,  shod  with  iron.  They  go  200  or  300  paces  apart,  m 
move  so  swiftly,  that  no  cavalry  can  approach  them.  ' 

Without  a  great  many  establishments  for  education,  the  people,  nevertheless,  are  not  ilfit«- 
rate,  and  there  are  few  peasants  who  cannot  read  and  write.  There  are  two  seminaries  for  th 
instruction  of  teachers.  There  are  many  itinerant  schoolmasters,  who  stay  in  a  hamlet  about 
two  weeks  at  a  time.  There  is  not  much  national  literature  ;  and  mathematics  is  the  favorite 
study.  The  religion  is  Protestant,  and  there  are  some  vestiges  of  paganism.  At  funerals  i 
violui  is  played  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  questions,  as  in  various  countries,  are  addressed 
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tf^fibe  4H»p$et  the  lM»t.p|ut  tof  whieh  is  to  ask  pardoo  for  bayiog  injured  or  ofimded  the  do- 
ceased  during  life. 

.  .  19.  Government.  Norway  is  united  to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy.  It 
'&  ^^^^^^>  ^9  ^^  independteat,  that  the  finances,  legislation,  and  administration,  are  distinct. 
'Tjie  Storthing  is  the  representative  assembly,  and  has  much  higher  powers  and  privileges  tium 
ibe  Swedish  diet.  It  assembles  frequently,  and  without  awaiting  the  royal  suomions,  and  the 
kiqg  has  only  a  qualified  veto  on  its  proceedings.  A  highly  republican  spirit  prevails  in  Nor- 
way,  and  the  mfluence  of  the  nobles  is  almost  annihilated.     The  press  is  entirely  free. 

20«  IBsUnry.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Norway  were  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Finos,  the  an»- 
cestors  of  the  modem  Laplanders,  who  were  conquered  and  driven  out  by  the  Goths.  In  the 
9th  century  die  country  was  divided  into  10  or  12  small  States,  which  were  formed  into  one 
nation  by  Harold  Hafager.  It  was  repeatedly  conquered  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  m  the 
lOtby  J  1th,  and  13th  centuries.  In  1380  it  became,  by  marriage  of  the  king,  an  appendage  to 
the  crown  of  Denmark,  in  which  state  it  remained  up  to  the  present  century.  It  was  arbitrarily 
irrested  firom  Denmark  by  the  allied  powers  and  transferred  to  Sweden,  m  1814,  much  against 
ibe  will  of  the  Norwegians,  as  a  reward  to  that  power  for  joining  the  confederacy  against  France. 

CHAPTER  Lll.         SWEDEN. 

1.  JBounduriee  and  ExtetU.  Sweden  is  bounded  northwest  by  Norway,  east  by  Russia,  die 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Baltic,  south  by  the  Baltic,  and  west  by  Norway  and  the  Cattegat.  It 
lies  between  55^  20'  and  69^  N.  latitude,  and  11^  and  24^  E.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is 
1,200  miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  350.     It  contains  170,000  square  miles. 

3.  J^fountaina.  The  principal  mountains  are  found  in  the  chain  which  separates  Sweden 
fix>m  Norway.  Mount  Swueku  is  the  highest  of  this  chain.  Kinekulk^  on  the  banks  of  lake 
WeneTj  consists  of  a  number  of  terraces,  rising  one  above  another.  Raetrikj  another  moun- 
t»n,  is  estimated  to  be  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  highest  glaciers  in 
Sweden  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  Lulea  Lapmark,  and  has  been  long  regarded  by  the 
sqperstitious  natives  with  awe,  being  denominated,  in  the  Lapponean  language,  SuUielmay  gr 
the  Bill  of  God.  It  forms  three  peaks,  of  the  respective  altitudes  of  5,760,  .5,870,  and 
6478  feet. 

3.    Rivers.     The  principal  river  is  the  Dahlj  which  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and,  after  a  course  of  260  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     The  rivers  Go- 
'  I/ukI  JUotala  are  the  outlets  of  the  lakes  Wener  and  Wetter.     The  other  rivers  are  the 
ma^  the  KaUXj  the  Lula^  Pitea^  (7mea,  and  Angermanna. 

JLakes,     The  largest  lake  is  the  Wener ^  which  is  100  miles  long,  and  60  broad.     It  con- 

ereral  blands,  and  receives  24  rivers.     The  Wetter  is  about  the  same  leneth,  but  nowhere 

is  2o  miles  in  breadth.     It  receives  about  40  small  streams.     By  the  uotha  canal,  be* 

'  the  Wetter  and  Wener,  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  are  united,  and  the  dangerous 

on  through  the  Sound  is  avoided.     The  Malar  is  60  miles  in  length,  by  18  in  breadth, 

Stains  a  great  number  of  small  islands.     The  Hxelmar  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and 

itxreadth. 

\UaindB  and  Seas.     Gothland^  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Sweden,  forms,  with  some  small 

surroimding  it,  a  province  containing  766  square  miles.     The  island  of  ^landj  in  the 

_  is  70  miles  In  length,  and  6  in  breadth.     It  is  almost  barren,  but  has  some  large  forests. 

Inbound  in  deer,  bares,  and  wild  boars.     Sweden  is  washed  by  two  seas,  the  Cattegai 

he  JBaUic.     The  Baltic  forms,  in  the  northwest,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

6.  Climate.     The  cold  of  the  winter  in  Sweden  is  intense  ;  the  spring  is  a  rapid  and  0911- 
mA  alternation  of  rain,  snow,  and  frost ;  the  summer  is  short,  but  dry  and  pleasant,  though  fj^m  ' 

ll^  great  length  of  the  days,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  from  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
the  beat  is  sometimes  excessive.     Autumn  is  the  finest  season.  y 

7.  Sail.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  poor,  though  there  are  some  fertile  spots  ;  tlie  greater 
po^  of  Swedish  Lapland  is  sterile,  and  covered  with  rocks,  peats,  or  moss,  and  gravelly j^ains  ; 
thete  are  a  few  tracts  of  soil  tolerably  good  in  the  southern  parts.  ^' 

8.  Geology.  Most  of  the  mountams  are  composed  of  granite,  calcareous  stone,  atjd^  slate  f 
the  basis  of  the  majority  is  granite,  which  is  frequently  found  in  large  separate  massed,  risiag.to 
a  considerable  height.  / 
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9i  Vegetable  Prbductione.  The  spruce  and  Scotch  firs  are  the  most  comnMm  ttt», 
forests  of  birch,  poplar,  and  mountab  ash  overspread  many  parts.  TLe  oak,  beech,  itf 
flourish  in  the  south.  Fruit  trees  are  not  indigenous ;  but  a  yariety  of  berries  are  proili 
the  most  delicious  of  which  is  the  Arctic  raspberry  {Rubus  arcticus)^  which,  when  npe, 
perior  in  fragrance  and  flavor  to  the  finest  strawberries.  t 

10.  Mineral  Springs,  There  are  about  360  mineral  springs  in  Sweden,  among  tlfaid 
baths  of  Medevi,  and  the  wells  of  Loka  Later,  Rambosa,  and  Rottenby,  are  the  mosii 
brated.  I 

11.  Minerals.     The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  especially  iron,  constitute  th»t 

wealth  of  this  country.  la  U 
gold  mine  was  discovered  near 
fors,  which  formerly  yielded  40 
annually,  but  it  is  now  nearly 
ed.  The  principal  copper  misei 
Dalecarlia  ;  that  of  Fablua  hi| 
worked  upwards  of  1,000  yei 
produces  2,000,000  lbs.  of 
annually.  The  iron  mines  at  I 
mora,  in  Upsala,  produce  tbp 
iron  in  the  world  ;  they  were 
ered  in  1488,  and  have  oo  a 
nean  galleries,  but  are  worW^ 
open  air,  like  gravel-pits ;  \k 
sist  of  12  excavations,  the  wlx 
tent  of  which  collectively  is  7 
in  length,  by  500  feet  io  dept 
mines  belong  to  13  proprietoni 

maintain  1,579  workmen.  The  noted  mountain  of  Taberg,  in  Smaaland,  is  one  entiit 
of  rich  iron-ore,  400  feet  high,  and  3  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  been  worked  200. 
•The  mines  of  Carlstadt  are  also  numerous  and  productive  ;  the  most  remarkable  are  tk 
Persberg  ;  these  are  13  in  number,  dug  into  a  mountain  wholly  composed  of  veins  aodl^ 
iron-ore.  In  the  wide  abyss,  suddenly  appears  a  vast  prospect  of  yawning  caverns  and 
giou9  machinery.  Immense  buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains,  pass  up  and  dova 
ders  scale  the  inward  precipices,  upon  which  the  workmen  look  like  pigmies  ;'the  clad 
chains,  the  groaning  of  pumps,  the  hallooing  of  the  miners,  the  creakmg  of  the  bloc 
wheeis,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  beating  of  hammers,  and  the  loud  subterraneous  il 
from  ilie  blasting  of  rocks,  produce  an  eflect  that  no  one  can  wiuiess  unmoved.  Tbfl 
rich  mmes  of  iron  in  other  parts,  which,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
worked.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  Sweden,  is  nearly  2,000,000  tons.  Sweden 
produces  porphyry,  rock-crystal,  coal,  cobalt,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  antiraoDy. 
all  the  fine  modern  works  in  porphyry,  are  of  the  porphyry  of  Elfdal. 

12.  Animals.     The  wild  animals  of  Sweden  are  wolves,  bears,  beavers,  elks, 
foxes,  hares,  and  squirrels.     The   Swedish  wolves  are  not  so  fierce  as  those  which 
southern  parts  of  Europe.     In  winter,  the  foxes  and  squirrels  become  gray,  and  the 
white  as  snow.     About  300  species  of  birds  are  found  in  the  country.     The  rivers 
abound  in  fish. 

\  13.  Face  of  the  Country.  Sweden  is  intersected  by  numerous  marshes,  hills,  and 
and,  beyond  the  60th  degree,  appear  vast  tracts  of  wild  and  uninhabited  land,  approximaf 
ive  proceed  northwards,  to.  the  sterility  and  bleak  aspect  of  the  polar  districts.  Naturei 
fifas  places  presents  the  wildest  and  most  sublime  features  ;  but  in  general  the  sycepeiy 
fprm.  The  coasts  surrounding  the  Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  Bahic  are  bold  and  rugged;  ~ 
rith  numerous  bays,  and  stretching  out  into  imposing  promontories. 

Divisions,     Sweden  may  be  divided  into  3  parts,  viz.  northern,  southern,  and 
SwStfen ;  which  are  subdivided  into  24  laens  or  provinces.     The  ancient  divisions  were 
land,  q^apland.  Norland,  and  Sweden  Proper. 

15/fCanals.     The  Canal,  of  TroUhatta  opens  a  communication  between  die  Nbi 
•nd  LalA  Wener,  by  forming  a  new  channel  where  the  Gotha  is  rendered  unnavigable  hf^ 
nets.     lIk^  Malar  is  united  with  the  Hielmar  by  the  Canal  of  Arhoga ;  with  Lake 


||  die  Ointiiof  Sirtnntholm ;  and  with  die  Baltic,  b7  tbe  Canal  qf  SoderUlgt.     The  Caml 
fCctha  extends  from  Soderkoping,  on  tbe  Baltic,  across  tbe  peniosula,  by  the  lakes  Wener 
tod  Wetter,  to  Oottenburg,  on  the  Catt^t,  150  miles ;  this  canal  is  24  feet  deep,  and  24 
^t  wide. 
16.  Tomis.     Stockholm^  the  capital,  is  situated  at  tbe  junction  of  tbe  lake  Malar  with  an  inlet 

ttbe  Baltic.  It  stands  upon  seven  small,  rocky  islands,  beside  two  peninsulas,  and  is  built 
DO  pifes.  A  variety  of  picturesque  views  are  formed  by  numberless  rocks  of  granite  rising 
Mdly  from  the  surface  ot  tbe  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly  dotted  with  houses,  or 
idoroed  with  gardens  and  trees.  The  central  island  is  bordered  by  a  stately  row  of  buildings, 
ihe  residences  of  the  principal  merchants.  It  contains  tbe  palace  and  other  public  buildings  ; 
Kift  tbe  bouses  being  high,  and  the  streets  narrow,  its  appearance  is  soniewfaat  gloomy ;  the 
'^^mberof  bridges,  great  and  small,  in  this  capital,  is  13.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  royal 
lace  stands  a  fine  statue  of  Gustavus  the  Third,  in  bronze,  on  a  pedestal  of  polished  porphyry- 
Dnstaotinople  is  perhaps  the  only  city  in  Europe  that  surpasses  it  in  beauty  of  situation  ;  the 
alace  is  hardly  exceeded  in  splendor  by  any  on  the  continent.  The  city  has  likewise  an 
,  a  mint,  an  exchange,  two  theatres,  the  palace  of  the  diet,  numerous  learned  institutions, 
The  hangar  J  or  great  iron  warehouse,  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  that  article 
•sited  m  it.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  are  extensive  ;  the  harbor  is  deep  and  capa- 
s,  though  difficult  of  access  ;-a  thousand  sail  of  shipping  may  lie  here  in  safety,  and  the 
|est  vessels  can  approach  close  lo  the  quay.     Population,  88,000. 

jpsalaj  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  upon  the  small 
am  Fyrisa.     In  the  centre  is  a  square,  from  which  the  streets  Extend  in  straight  lines.    This 
WD  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  cathedral  and  for  its  university,  which  has  a  library  of  60,000 
Inraes.     Population,  6,000. 

Jlolhenburg  or  GoUenburg^  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gotha,  has  a  circumference  of  tliree 
"es.    It  is  regularly  fortified,  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  the  streets  rise  above  each 
er  Tike  an  amphitheatre.     Some  of  the  modem  buildings  are  of  brick,  but  the  greater  number 
of  wood,  and  painted  red.     Tbe  harbor  is  spacious,  and  the  commerce  considerable, 
pulation,  30,000.     Carbcronaj  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  is  the  station  of  the  Swedish  navy, 
I  has  a  harbor  which  is  defended  at  its  entrance  by  two  strong  forts.     It  is  celebrated  for  its 
cks,  which  are  separated  from  the  town  by  a  high  wall,  and  one  of  which  is  cut  out  of  the 
Ed  rock.     Population,  13,800. 
Oerebroj  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Hielmar,  carries  on  an  extensive  iron  trade, 
pulation,  3,400.     Malmoe,  exactly  opposite  Copenhagen,  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
I  possesses  some  commerce,  though  the  harbor  is  bad.     Fahlun^  160  miles  north  of  Stock* 
m,  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  copper  mifies.     Tbe  number  of  forges  here  give  the  town 
^ery  sombre  appearance.     Population,  4,700.     Gejle^  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  a  well-built 
I,  with  some  foreign  commerce.     Population,  10,000.     Mrrkoping,  10,000  inhabitants, 
extensive  woolen  manufactures ;  Lund,  3,500,  containing  a  university,  observatory,  and 
*  learned  establishments  ;   fVUby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
I  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  still,  though  much  declined,  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade,  4,000 
Mtants ;  and  Calmar^  noted  in  Swedish  history,  are  the  other  principal  Swedish  towns. 
MT.  Agriculture.     Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  peasants  are  very 
notrious ;  but  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  soil,  they  are  hardly  able  to  raise  enough  of  grain 
home  consumption.     Corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  very 
illy  c«iltivated  ;  and  several  kinds  of  fruit  are  raised  with  success.  ^ 

ComnuTce  and  Manufactures.  Sweden  has  few  manufactures,  and  Norway  even  less  ;  and 
\.  pDducts  of  their  manufacturing  industry  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  those  of  other 
flBtries.  The  working  of  the  mines,  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  hardware,  ship-building, 
Mtha  felling  and  preparation  of  timber,  employ  many  laborers.    The  peasants  in  general  make 

E^  own  nide  implements  and  materials  of  dress.     The  fisheries  form  an  important  branch  of 
iiy,  particularly  in  Norway.     The  maritime  commerce  of  this  country  is  active  and  exten- 
;  and  a  brisk  inland  trade  is  carried  on  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  between  the 
r  and  Russia.     The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  and  colonial  goods  ;  the  exports  are 
■%>leel,  lumber,  dried  and  salted  fish,  iron  wares,  cordage,  &c. 

\'  19.  Aevenue,  Population^  &c.  The  annual  revenue  of  Sweden,  arising  from  the  rents  of 
^otihhnds,  capitation  taxes,  customs,  and  various  other  articles,  amounts  to  4,500,000  dol« 
"^    The  natioQal  debt  has  been  paid  otL       The  militaxy  force  amounts  to  40,000  mea. 


35S  SWEDEN. 

Thepopulation  is  3,^00,000.     Sweden  holds  as  a  colony  the  island  of  St  Bartliokmev,! 
the  West  Indies.  i 

20.  InhabitarUs,  The  Swedes  are  of  the  middle  size,  and  few  of  them  are  corpulent ;  te 
have  ruddy  complexions  and  flaxen  hair,  though  the  women  often  have  auburn  hur  and  jjjj 
eyes  ;  the  females  are  distinguished  for  beauty.  There  is  little  diversity  of  appearance  iai|| 
Dwedes,  and  they  seem  to  a  foreigner  rather  as  members  of  the  same  family  tlttn  nativerfi 
large  country.  All  have  a  very  composed  demeanor.  There  are  four  orders  in  the  flttif 
nobles,  clergy,  peasants,  and  burghers,  or  citizens  of  towns.  ^ 

31.  Dress.  The  Swedes  have  a  national  dress,  established  bylaw,  about  60 years  ago;  jb 
females,  however,  have  little  scruple  to  break  this  ordinance  ;  the  general  color  is  black, btta 
gala  days,  it  is  blue  lined  with  white.  The  dress  of  ladies  is  sonfiewhat  like  the  English,  a- 
cept  in  the  sleeves,  which  are  Spanish.  Veils  are  common.  The  coats  of  the  men  are  sbot 
and  close  ;  they  are  fastened  around  the  body  with  a  sash ;  the  cloak  is  black,  but  lined  witk 
gayer  colors.  Craloches  or  outward  shoes  are  worn  in  winter,  and  a  fur  or  sheepskin  OTer-dies 
IS  then  indispensable  and  universal.  The  peasantry  in  Dalecarlia  are  called  ukUe  or  ^'~~^  " 
thev  are  dressed  in  either  color ;  and  almost  all  wear  one  or  the  other.  They  wear ' 
with  thick  wooden  soles,  and  a  hat  like  a  quaker's.  Generally,  in  Sweden,  the  1 
feather,  and  no  gentleman  b  in  full  dress  without  a  sword.  The  Swedes  in  general 
fortabty  and  neatly  clad. 

22.  Language.     The  language  is  a  Germano-Gothic  dialect,  similar  to  that  of  D< 

23.  Manner  of  Building.  The  houses,  except  at  Stockholm  and  in  Scania,  ar^ 
The  peasants  have  log  houses,  and  fill  the  interstices  with  moss  ;  the  roof  is  cov 
birchen  bark  and  turf.  In  summer  the  floors  are  sometimes  strewed  with  odorous  I  ^^ 
the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  the  houses  are  very  simple.  Many  of  the  country  houses  aie  d 
several  stories,  and  make  a  good  appearance.  Some  of  them  are  so  constructed,  tbattbefofl 
be  taken  down  and  removed  in  a  short  time.  The  beds  of  the  common  people  are  pkcMW 
above  another,  on  shelves,  as  in  the  berths  of  a  ship. 

24.  Food  and  Drink.  The  common  people  live  chiefly  on  hard  bread  and  sdtedardp 
fish  ;  they  consume  much  beer  and  spirits,  and  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  drank  by  the  kipl 
classes.  The  bread  is  baked  but  twice  a  year,  and  it  is  hung  around  {tie  room  in  small  loM^ 
on  strings,  like  dried  apples  in  New  England.  It  is  extremely  hard.  The  brandy  is  of  t]l| 
quality,  and  no  dinner  is  complete  without  several  glasses.  Ladies,  even,  will  take  rooreil 
one.  Before  a  dinner,  the  guests  are  led  to  a  side-table  furnished  with  liquors  and  slight  M 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  more  important  repast.  The  dishes  are  all  brought  on  the  table  al'«il 
and  the  guests  do  not  ask  for  any  particular  ^ne.  All  are  circulated  in  turn,  and  all  fire)Mi 
ken,  unless  the  guest  prefers  to  sit  with  an  empty  plate  till  his  favorite  dish  nray  arrive.  » 
dinner,  the  guests  gravely  thank  the  host  for  his  entertainment.  The  Swedes,  like  all  ooiAn 
people,  use  much  tobacco. 

25.  Traveling.  The  roads  of  Sweden  are  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  England,  andw 
cilities  for  traveUng  are  better  than  in  the  other  northern  countries.     The  roads  are  kejrti** 

Eair  by  the  peasants  ;  each  family  of  which  has  its  portion  marked  with  bounds.  ''^bM| 
ave  few  comforts,  though  all  have  a  "  traveler's  room,*'  with  a  bed,  or  at  least  a  berf^ 
boards.  The  horses  are  small,  but  active  and  sure-footed  ;  they  go  at  full  speed  down  tbestq 
est  and  largest  hills,  and  are  seldom  known  to  stumble,  though  in  the  busy  seasons  th^ 
driven  Ijy  boys  or  women.  The  peasants  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  post-horses,  and  a  trtij 
who  would  not  be  delayed  at  eveiy  post-house,  sends  a  forbode  or  courier,  to  notify  the  P 
masters.  There  are  no  public  carriages,  and  all  travelers  must  furnish  their  own  vehicles,  i 
the  inns  are  kept  registers,  in  which  the  traveler  writes  his  name,  &c.  ;  and,  as  one  cxM^^ 
made  for  complaints,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  take  this  opportunity.  A  second  column  is  ^ 
priated  to  the  innkeeper's  defence.  These  books  are  curious  miscellanies,  and  displaynw* 
as  well  as  individual  character.  Acerbi  has  extracted  from  one  of  them  the  rcmtik  w^ 
Englishman,  that  "the  Swedes  are  all  slaves,  crouching  to  their  masters  ;**  which  is  follow 
by  a  more  just  and  generous  exclamation,  "God  bless  this  good  and  brave  nation,"  sfgaei 
Kosciusko. 

26.  Charactery  Manners^  and  Customs.  The  Swedes  have  many  amiable  traits  m  th 
character,  though  they  do  not  lack  energy  ;  they  are  kind,  cheerful,  and  Saithful ;  they  to 
their  coimtry,  and  are  much  attached  to  free  institutions  and  principles  of  equaliQ^.  In  this  » 
in  other  respects,  they  sometimes  resemble  the  Swiss.     The  mountaias  of  Dalecarlia  ha^ 
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imffs  been  the  abode  of  freedom  and  simplicity  of  character.     The  Swedes  are  gentle,  though 
brare  and  warlike ;  and  the  peasants  are  uocommonlj  civil  and  obliging.     The  people  are  bos* 

Kle  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  character  of  a  stranger  is  a  ready  passport  to  their  houses. 
tt  the  richer  families  leave  their  country-houses,  a  room  and  attendance  is  still  appropriated 
lotiavelers,  who  receive  as  much  care  as  though  the  master' were  present.  The  Swedes  are 
IdKOftded  from  the  hordes  that  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  they  are  no  less  brave  and  ad- 
rcatoroos  than  their  ancestors.  In  modem  times,  the^  Iiave  been  the  bulwark  of  the  protestant 
hith ;  aod  one  of  their  sovereigns  has,  with  an  inconsiderable  army,  conquered  hordes  as  nu- 
nerous  aod  brave  as  the  north  ever  sent  forth  to  pillage  the  fertile  south. 
37.  Jtmustmenti.     The  1st  of  May  and  midsummer  day  are  celebrated  with  general  joy. 

On  the  latter  occasion,  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men dance  around  a  pole  till  morning.    Dancing 
is  common,  and  all  classes  dance  with  great  ani- 
mation and  agility.     Cards  are  a  general  amuse- 
ment, though  the  Swedes  are  not  addicted  to 
gaming.     All  ranks  play  games  at  cards ;  the 
most  common  of  which  is  that  called  Boston. 
It  is  said  (to  illustrate  the  national  fondness  for 
cards),  that  a  nobleman,  when  his  dinner-hour 
bad  arrived  without  the  dinner,  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  learn  the  reason  of  the  delay ;  when 
he  found  all  the  domestics  engrossed  in  a  game. 
He  admitted  the  characteristic  excuse,  that  the 
game  was  at  its  most  criUcal  point,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  deferred,  even  for  dinner; 
tka  took  the  cook's  hand,  and  played  it,  while  that  domestic  performed  his  duty. 
23,  Education.     There  are  a  good  many  elementary  schools,  and  education  b  as  generally 
lib^  as  in  Switzerland.     There  are  few  who  cannot  read  and  write.     There  are  2  univer- 
rilies,  one  at  Upsala,  and  the  other  at  Lund. 

I  <i9.  SuUe  of  the  drts^  Science^  and  Literature.  The  Swedes,  with  some  other  northern 
;  have  an  ancient  literature,  the  Scandinavian,  which  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
i  In  modem  times,  they  have  done  much  for  science,  m  which  many  branches  have 
simplified  and  much  advanced  by  Linnsus.  Works  of  merit  are  translated  into  the 
ittdish  language,  in  which  the  original  works  are  chieflpr  scientific.  There* are  several  learned 
W*^ties  m  Sweden.  Sergei,  a  sculptor  of  great  ment,  left  many  monuments  of  his  art  in 
iMeo.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  northern  sculptors. 
^  -W.  Religion,     The  religion  is  Lutheran,  and  the  Swedes  are  generallv  a  devout  people. 

31.  Government.  This  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy.  The  Diet  has  some  resemblance 
lldM  British  Parliament,  and  it  is  composed  of  4  bodies,  which  meet  in  dififerent  houses,  viz. 
^9  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  peasants,  and  the  burners  or  inhabitants  of  towns. 
^^^.  History*  Sweden  and  Norway  seem  originally  to  have  been  peopled  bv  Finnic  tribes. 
e  Crothic  cbieis  who  conquered  this  country,  assumed  the  tide  of  Kings  of  Upsala,  in  the 
t  century  ;  but  the  Goths  and  Swedes  remained  distinct  tribes  for  some  centuries  afterward. 
1  whole  peninsula  was  subject  to  Denmark  in  the  14th  century,  but  in  the  16th  Gustavus 
I  delivered  Sweden  fi^m  the  Danish  yoke,  and  was  elected  king  by  bis  countrymen.  The 
onatioo  was  soon  after  introduced  into  the  country,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  J  7tb 
tBitta^,  the  Swedes,  under  their  king  Gustavus  Adolphus,  gained  a  brilliant  military  reputation. 
Cbrbs  die  Twelfth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  after  adding  to  this  celebrity  by  a 

eof  victories,  which  exhausted  the  blood  and  treasures  of  his  subjects,  was  defeated  at 
^  by  the  Russians,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Norway, 
t  had  previously-  beknged  to  Denmark,  was  annexed  to  Sweden  in  1814. 
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CHAPTER  LIII.         LAPLAND. 


Jfifwirffflr  aurf  Slitd^§* 


Lapland  TraveUng, 


1.  jBouiidEarie^  and  £a:/enl.  Lapland  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  bf  Al 
WhitiB  Bea,  south  by  Sweden,  and  west  by  Norway  and  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  from  # 
to  7P  N.  lat.,  and  from  15^  to  40^  E.  long.,  and  contains  about  130,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains  J  Lakes^  and  Rivers.  Lapland  is  not  intersected  by  very  high  mountains;  tsi 
IS  crowned  only  on  its  western  frontier  by  a  mountainous  chain,  that  forms  the  extremity  of  tb 
Scandinavian  Alps.  The  river  Tomea  springs  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  apd,^ef  i^ 
course  of  300  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Tana  and  ^Uen  fall  into  i' 
Ocean.  The  lakes  in  Lapland  are  numerous  ;  the  Great  Lake^  Tomea^  Lulea^  and^ 
are  distinguished  for  their  romantic  scenery. 

3.  Climate.     In  point  of  temperature,  Lapland  may  be  divided  into  two  regions, 
and  the  maritime.     In  the  former,  the  winter  is  very  severe,  and  the  summer  verf 4 
the  latter,  the  winter  is  comparatively  mild,  and  the  summer  cold.     During  the  su  " 

stice,  when  tl»^ 
^^^!'f^  tinues  for  week 
below  the  hoi 
is  only  a  twiligM^ 
hours,  instead 
daylight.  These 
nights  are,  ho' 
some  degree,  c^ 
ted  by  the  aurora 
lis,  which  gleams  h* 
with  uncommon  spin 
dor. 

4.  Soil  Tbe^< 
generally  sterile.  W 
greater  part  of  the  (rw»* 
try  is  covered  with  rocHi 
peats,  or  ftioss,  and  jrr- 
elly  plains.  There  iW^i 
few  tracts  tolerab^'pf 
in  the  southern  p** 
The  trees  are  the  fifi 
birch,  larch,  and  small  beech,  which  form  vast,  but  not  very  thick,  forests. 

5.  Vegetable  Productions.  Even  these  dreaiy  regions,  though  strongly  contrasted  trid 
more  favored  climes,  have  useful  products.  The  spruce  and  Scotch  firs  cease  to  dirifi 
at  about  7C^,  the  aspen  and  the  burd  cherry  reach  somewhat  further,  and  the  birch  aM 
mountain  ash  to  yet  higher  lautudes.  Beyond,  the  dwarf  willow  and  birch,  no  longer  treei 
but  shrubs,  of  5  or  6  feet  high,  brave  the  ngors  of  the  frigid  zooe.  The  Iceland  moss  {Uckn 
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Umiiem)^  reindeer  moss,   cudbetr  (L.  tartaretu)^  collected  for  the  dyerj)  die  orowfooi- 
{mMmeulu9)y  saxifrages,  cranberry  {empetrum)^  liog,  wioler-fceen,  &c.  are  among  the  last 
remnants  of  expiring  vegetation.     The  root  of  the  calla  palustris,  a  plant  of  a  poisonous 
&mily^  afbrds  the  Laplanders  a  kind  of  substitute  for  bread,  called  Missenbrod,  or  bread  o( 

famine. 

6.  Minerals.  Lapland  abounds  in  metals  and  minerals.  Native  gold  has  been  found  at 
Svippawara  ;  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  plumbago  are  found  in  various  parts.  LimestonOi 
nttrrna,  lypsiiTii,  rock-crystal,  jasper,  amethysts,  and  garnets,  are  also  among  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  this  country. 

7.  Jnimah^  The  reindeer  is  the  most  useful  animal  to  the  Laplander,  and  seems  to  have 
been  provided  by  nature  to  recompense  him  for  the  want  of  the  other  comforts  of  life.  In 
summer  it  provides  itself  with  leaves  and  grass,  and  in  winter  lives  upon  moss  ;  and  its  milk 
and  Sesh  afford  excellent  nutriment,  while  its  skin  forms  the  chief  clothing  of  its  master.  Its 
sjpeed  fs  searnt>ly  credible  ;  for  it  can  run  200  miles  in  a  day.  In  a  kind  of  sledge,  shaped 
liEea  ^mdJ  boat,  and  with  the  reins  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  deer,  the  traveler  may  journey 
mdi  ease  almost  any  distance.  Besides  this  animal,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  beavers  are 
u&m  inej  ^viih  m  Lapland.  Innumerable  insects  are  produced  in  summer  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
ire  infested  witli  mosquitoes  to  an  intolerable  degree. 

8.  Jgriculimrt.  Except  in  a  few  sheltered  valleys,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the 
imdiem  districts,  there  is  little  cultivation.  The  grain  which  grows  best,  and  is  chiefly  sown, 
ii>kaiiqr9  or  rather  bigg ;  and  oats  are  raised  on  small  quantities.     The  tobacco  plant  flourishes 

<  «9.  Commetxe.     The  Laplanders  carry  on  some  trade  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  quadnipeds  ; 
neb  as  ermines,  sables,  sqwrrels,  foxes,  bears,  lynxes,  and  wolves,  which  they  transport  bom 
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interior  to  the  coast  by  means  of  their  reindeer.     In  return,  they  receive  meal,  cloth. 
Qtensils,  spirituous  liquors,  &c.    .As  the  furs  are  of  extreme  fineness,  they  bear  a  higfi 

^.  10.  Population.     Lapland  is  very  thinly  peopled.     The  whole  population  probably  doe? 
W  exceed  60,000. 

r.  IL.  hfiabitants.     The  Laplanders  are  generally  short  in  stature,  and  they  have  sharp  chins 
fUri  jprominent  cheek  bones.     They  differ  from  the  Fins  in  having  dark  hair,  though  the  com- 
tlkouoDs  are  frequently  light.     They  have  a  tolerable  share  of  strength,  with  great  suppleness 
"^  V^^Jy  8^  ^®7  endure  much  hardship  with  patience. 

^  VL  Drtu.  The  materials  are  generally  the  skins  of  animals  ;  though  the  Laplanders  who 
l^e  permanent  habitations,  wear  in  summer,  woolen  stuffs,  and  shirts,  which  the  wandering 
"htkimii  have  not.  The  men  wear  a  conical  cap,  and  in  hunting,  a  hood,  covering  the 
^»W  and  shoulders,  and  witli  only  a  small  opening  for  the  eyes.  They  rarelv  wear  any  cov- 
round  their  necks,  which  are  exposed  in  the  severest  weather,  or  defended  only  by  a 
of  narrow  doth,  going  once  round.     They  wear  a  tunic,  or  short  coat  of  sheep-skiB« 
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wiib'the  wo^  IdwmIs,  and  doee  before,  exeept  en  the  bree^    Qvprltot  l^WiAiH  1 

tha  skin,  h  a  similar  garment  of  wooJen,  or  skins,  Yvtih  a  stifF  collar.     Th«  La^ilander  lias  no 
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peeket)  but  bangs  a  small  bag  at  his  breast,  in  which  he  puts  his  little  knplementa.    Tbe\gioi« 
are  of  skins,  and  lined  with  cypress  grass.     There  are  no  stockings,  and  the  pantaloons  do  an 

reach  to  the  ankle.  Instead  of  stockings,  8inw»  mi 
rushes  are  stuffed  into  the  shoe,  around  the  foot  mi 
ankle.  The  men  wear  leathern  belts.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  aw^ 
At  night,  even  when  the  cold  is  most  intense,  % 
mountain  Laplanders  go  to  bed  naked,  and  coM 
themselves  wit}^  their  dress  and  skios^  Thef  pi 
their  feet  within  a  bag.  ^  'l 

13.  Language.  The  language  is  entirely  distiiMt 
from  any  other,  except  the  Finnic,  to  which  ilJHI 
some  analogy. 

14.  Manner  of  Building.     The  Lapk 
in  huts,  or,  in  summer,  in  tents.     The  buta^  i 
small,  that  the  people  cannot  stand  upright,  et^ 

and  stone,  and  covered   with  bushes^  turf,  ax^ 
iron  or  copper  kettles,  and  wooden  cups,  bov 


A  Rusnam  Laplander. 

They  are  built  of  sods 


the  centre. 

The  household   furniture  consists  m 

spoons.     Some  of  the  wealthy  have  tin,  and  even  silver  basins. 

15.  Food  and  Drink.     The  reindeer  supplies  the  en  ef  articles  of  food,  though 
IS  obtained  by  fishing  and  hunting.     In  summer,  the  reh  Jeer's  milk  is  boiled  \eith  so 
consistence,  and  is  thus  preserved ;  in  winter,  it  is  kept  frozen  in  the  paunch  of  a 
and  mixed  with  cranberries.     It  is  broken  up  with  a  hatchet.     When  cheese  is 
milk  is  mixed  with  water,  otherwise  it  is  too  rich  to  curdle.     The  rennet  is  the  sound  < 
codfish,     lii  winter,  the  mountain  Laplanders  "claughter  one  or  two  reindeers  weekly,  accoo 
to  the  numbers  of  a  family.     The  marrow  is  boiled  out  as  a  present  for  the  missionary.    Oo 
the  seacoast,  there  is  some  beef  and  mutton  ;  besides  which,  the  Laplanders  eat  all  flesh> 
except  that  of  swine  ;  but  pork  is  to  them  an  abomination.     Little  bread  is  uaed ;  but  tbaA 
inner  bark  of  the  fir-tree,  and  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  herb  angelica,  are  eaten  with  avidiqM 
The  great  luxury  of  a  Laplander  is  tobacco  ;  and  he  will  even  chew  strips  of  the  bag,or  ehijM 
of  the  cask,  that  has  held  it.     Brandy  is  indeed  a  great  favorite  with  the  people,  but  it  is  too 
scarce  for  any,  but  for  occasional  indulgence.     The  office  of  cook  ia  all  its  branches  is  fiU^ 
by  men,  and  m  this  the  womeit  never  interfere. 

16.  Diseases.  The  only  epidemic  is  a  colic,  attended  with  spasms,  but  it  is  not  fatal ;  cto^ 
nic  disorders,  fevers,  and  dysenteries,  are  unknown.  Chilblains  are  firequent,  but  ia  ge&efd 
the  Laplanders  are  free  firom  disease.  * 

17.  TraveKng.  The  Laplanders  travel  on  sledges,  drawn  by  the  reindeer,  asi  before ^J»^ 
scribed.     In  descending  hills,  in  winter,  long  skates  are  worn.     With  these  the  Laplaoden-. 
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descend  tWsteep  mouDtaStis  so  swiftty,  tim 
the  air  nvhisUes  io  their  eikfs,  and  their  hair 
becomes  erect  with  the  downward  motion. 

18.  Charac^r^  Manntrs^  and  Customs. 
In  Lapland,  society  exists  in  its  primitive 
elements  ;  men  live  in  a  state  difiermg  from 
that  of  highly  civilized  countries ;  there  are 
no  criii)es,  and  there  is  a  perfect  security  ol 
property.  The  settlements  are  not  near  to 
each  other ;  and  whoever  erects  a  hut  with- 
out the  limits  of  another,  becomes  possessed 
of  the  land  for  6  miles  around.  There  ^is 
no  temptation  to  commit  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence or  fraud,  that  are  so  common  in  other 
countries,  and  a  lock  as  a  security  to  proper- 
'Ij^  Li^Umd  Snow-tkoea,  ty  is  unknown  in  Lapland.     The  Laplanders 

^  are  gentle  and  hospitable,  and  like  the  Esqui^ 

wiSii'iMff  hcva  the  greiAest  aver^on  to  war.  A  Laplander  has  never  been  known  as  a  soldier. 
The  peq^le  resist  all  loducements  to  leave  their  country.  They  are  not  without  sensitive  feel- 
iqp,  and  are  known  to  weep  from  sympathy  and  compassion. 

*19.  dAsiii«i!fiiefitii  The  Laplanders  are  expert  wrestlers,  and  they  have  several  atliletic 
Mrts.  Th^  throw  javelins  at  a  mark,  leap  over  sticks  held  by  two  persons,  &c.  They  have 
taepflie  of  uix  and  ^eese,  which  is  in  great  request. 

Itt.  RtUgum.  The  Laplanders  have  renounced  their  pa|an  creed,  though  some  of  its  ritea 
tadfoperstitioiis  remain.  They  attend  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries  with  great  attee* 
tiQ»aM  seriousness.  They  never  use  profane  language,  and  they  observe  the  Sabbath  stricdy. 
Is  1738,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  their  language,  and  there  are  now  Lutheran  hymn-books, 
tflMs,  &e.  Since  the  first  transition  of  the  Bible,  a  second  and  third  have  been  made. 
Hare  are  23  churches,  and  7  schools,  chiefly  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries. 
Btanriages  and  funerals  are  not  conducted  with  much  ceremony.    The  family  and  friends  oft 

young  man,  go  in  a  body  to  solicit,  in  court- 
ship  for  him,  and  presents  are  made,  ^ould 
the  parents  of  the  female  retract  their  consent, 
the  presents  are  restored,  and  even  the  brandy 
that  was  drank,  is  replaced. 

The  Laplanders  make  professions  of  sorce- 
ry, and  the  female^  sometimes  are  distinguish- 
ed as  witches.  Their  mode  of  divination  is 
with  the  Runic  drum,  and  by  a  system  of 
omens.  The  pagan  superstitions  are,  howev- 
er, gradually  becoming  extinct. 

21.  Diviswns,  Lapland  is  *  divided  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia.  Swedish  Lap- 
land occupies  the  southwestern  quarter  of  this 
country,  and  is  divided  into  4  lapAarks,  or 
provinces  ;  Russian  Lapland  forms  the  eastern 
part,  and  is  included  in  the  government  of 
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^tAnfjA ;  Norwegian  Lapland  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  Sevemoi,  on  their  northern 
tidt,  asd  forms  the  province  of  Finmark.  A  large  portion  of  the  Laplanders  are  practically 
^■'w  Bo  eovemment  whatever 
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^  BaundarUs  and  Extent.     Finland  is  bounded  north  by  Lapland,  east  by  Russia,  south 
{7^  Golf  of  Finland,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,     it  lies  between  22^  and  32^  east 
'e,  and  extends  south  to  latitiide  60^  ;  the  northcn\  limit  is  not  very  distinctly  marked. 
Idd^OOa  s<piare  miles. 
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2.  Mauniainsj  Rioen^  and  Lakt$.  A  tract  of  table-buid  in  the  kiMrior^  extaadf  iBti^^ 
clhrity  toward  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  There  are  other  ranges  in  the  eastern  pf|bk 
but  they  have  not  been  explored.  The  country  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  (^  la^p 
giving  rise  to  many  rivers,  but  none  of  them  are  of  great  length,  and  the  shallows,  and  cJHf 
raets  which  they  contain,  render  them  useless  for  navigation.  The  Payaruz^  or  PeoceoUe  bte 
inrthe  central  part  of  the  country,  is  170  miles  long,  and  13  broad.  The  lake  of  Smmer^* 
tb^  eastern  part,  is  250  miles  long,  and  22  broad,  and  is  crowded  with  islands.  It  coDug|4 
cates  wirh  lake  Ladoga,  by  the  river  Woxa^  which  falls  over  6  cataracts.  The  coasttftpl 
roeicy,  and  strewn  with  small  islands,  separated  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels.  ;^  bi 

3.  Climate,  In  the  north,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Lapland.  In  the  south  the  d^| 
mometer  seldom  falls  so  low  as  25^  below  zero  ;  and  the  crops  are  exposed  in  summer  toiii 
cessive  droughts.  ^ 

'4.  Soil  and  Productions.  The  soil  is  more  productive  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  |% 
ographical  position  of  the  country.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  vegetable  mould,  and  excee(ii|||f 
moist.  Forests,  similar  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  are  abundant.  Iron  was  forninjr 
produced  here,  but  no  mines  are  worked  at  present.  The  country  furnishes  great  quantities  i 
nitre. 

6.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  northern  part  is  hilly.  The  eastern  part  is  covered  wkli 
ftnd-hills  and  rocks,  and  intersected  by  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  diffiise  cold  mid  «• 
wholesome  mists.  t 

6.  Divisions  and  Towns.  Finland  is  divided  into  7  circles.  Viborg,  Kymeoegaid,  T** 
vastehuus,  Abo,  Kudpio,  Vasa,  and  Uieaborg.  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  is  situat^  oa  ifci 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  and  considerable  commerce.  The  universi^  kn 
been  removed  to  this  place  from  Abo,  since  the  destruction  of  the  latter  place  by  fire.  Fopr 
ktion,  8,000.  Helsingfors  contains  a  naval  arsenal,  but  b  chiefly  important  firom  the  vidmtj 
of  Sweaborg,  the  Northern  Gibraltar.  The  fortress  consists  of  3  islands,  connected  by  hniff^ 
mounts  800  cannon,  and  has  accommodations  for  12,000  men. 

Moy  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  was  formerly  the  capital.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  towns  in  the  country,  an,d  had  manufactures  of  silk  and  woolen,  ship-buildiiigf 
aifd  sugar  refineries,  with  a  population  ojf  12,000  ;  but  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,iD 
1827.  Siborg  was  the  capital  of  the  former  Russian  Finland,  and  of  all  western  Biissiaitill 
the  building  of  St.  Petersburg. 

7.  InhMtants.     The  Finlanders  are  of  small  stature,  light  complexions,  and  fair  hair,  worn 
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uncombed  down  each  side  of  the  face  ;  they  are  sharp  featured,  and  generally  wnhout  ^r*F 
parent  beard.  The  appearance  of  one  difl!ers  little  from  that  of  another.  They  wear  wooWfi 
Kaftans,  short  to  the  knee,  with  loose  black  pantaloons  and  caps.  The  women  wear  a  Iin« 
robe  over  their  clothes.  , 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  are  well  built  and  comfortable.  The  general  food  is  milk,  m 
herring,  and  salt  meat.  The  Finlanders  are  cheerful,  kind,  and  very  liospitaUei.  A  stntsgv 
receives  much  attention.     He  is  always  the  principal  person  in  a  company,  and^mnoh  piiai  «< 
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nlfeof-to^^plettse  hhn.  When  fae  has  siticceeded  in  rendering  himself  agreeable,  it  is  a  custom 
If  in  IssemUage  for  all  the  women  present  to  give  him  a  siidden  slap  on  the  back,  when  it  is 
least  etpected  ;  and  the  compliment  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  ot  the  blow. 

8.  BducaHon.  Education  is  much  less  diffused  than  in  Sweden,  though  there  is  a  universi* 
tf  at  Hebingfors. 

*  d.  JhMuements.  Amusements  are  not  rare  among  so  cheerful  a  people,  though  they  are  not 
maeh  given  to  dancing.  They  have  many  athletic  sports,  and  the  bear  dance^  from  the  strength 
r^ifed,  may  be  considered  one.  It  is  practised  sometimes  by  the  peasants.  It  is  perform- 
ed on  oil  fours,  or  the  dancer  rests  on  his  hands  as  well  as  feet,  and  by  leaps  and  jumps  keeps 
tiflM  with  the  music.  It  is  so  fatiguing,  that  the  dancer  in  a^few  minutes  falls  into  a  violent  per- 
nnfafion.  The  peasants  shoot  the  rifle  with  much  skill,  and  seldom  miss  the  smallest  mark. 
Tbej  bunt  the  wild  animals  in  various  ways,  and  engage  the  most  dangerous  of  them  singly, 
afld  fearlessly.  They  sing  to  the  harpuj  or  sort  of  harp  ;  two  men  sitting  opposite,  with  locked 
faaads,  accompany  the  song  with  alternate  verses,  raising  each  other  alternately  from  their  seats. 

The  violin  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  Finlanders  have  some  turn  for  poetry  as  well  as  mu- 
sic. Every  event  of  public  or  private  interest,  finds  a  poet  to  celebrate  it.  The  poets  con« 
cMe  with  friends  at  a  death,  and  rejoice  with  them  at  marriages.  They  have  also  satires  and 
illes.  Almost  all  the  peasants  have  a  house  built  for  the  purposes  of  a  bath,  which  they  use 
gnerally,  and  with  little  regard  to  delicacy.  It  is  a  small  chamber  in  which  are  a  number  of 
stones.  These  are  heated  till  they  become  red-hot,  when  water  is  thrown  upon  them,  and  the 
ceaipaiiy  is  involved  in  a  cloud  of  vapor.  The  bathers  rub  themselves  and  lash  their  bodies 
wjb  twies,  till  they  become  red  with  scourging.  In  winter  they  go  from  the  bath,  which  is  so 
tol  that  It  is  barely  tolerable,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow.     This  they  do  in  the  coldest 

It).  ReHgion.-  The  religion  is  Lutheran,  but  there  are  some  pagan  superstitions.  There 
iia  eharms  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  for  scalds,  burns,  wounds,  &c.  ;  diseases  are  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  effect  of  witchcraft.     The  marriages  are  attended  with  ceremony  and  rejoicing. 

11.  JigrieuUurey  &c.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  barley  and  rye,  and  fell  timber.  The  fir 
trees  of  the  interior  afford  great  quantities  of  tar  ;  and  potash  is  manufactured  to  some  extent. 
The  products  of  the  forest  are  sufficiently  abundant  for  exportation.  Fisheries  are  largely 
carried  on. 

12.  Govemmenij  PopulatioHj  &c.  Finland  is  a  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the 
^eof  a  government.  The  population  is  1,350,000.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Lutheran. 
The  countiy  was  formerly  a  province  of  Sweden,  but  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in 


CHAPTERLV.  LATEREPDBLIC  OF  CRACOW. 

This  republic  consisted  of  a  territory  of  600  square  miles,  formerly  a  part  of  Poland,  and 
oow  surrounded  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  territories.  The  country  is  a  plain,  extending 
ibng  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  which  becomes  navigable  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  warmer  than  in  the  rest  of  Poland.  The  general 
tppearance  of  the  counlry  is  picturesque.  The  city  of  Cracow  is  the  capital,  and  was  once 
the  capiul  of  Poland.  It  has  a  large  dilapidated  castle,  and  a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  50  altars 
«h1  20  chapels,  and  as  the  burial-place  of  many  of  the  kings  of  Poland.  Here  are  70  churches 
•ad  several  magnificent  convents.  The  streets  are  irregular.  The  city  contains  a  large  square, 
but  the  buildings  which  surround  it  are  mean.  The  university  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  is 
Ae  HMwt  ancient  seminary  in  Poland.  A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been  erected  here  in 
lioaof  of  Kosciusko  ;  it  consists  of  a  mound,  called  Mogila  Kosciusko,  or  Kosciusko's  Mount, 
M  faec  in  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Population  of  the  city,  26,000. 
AtNenee  has  a  population  of  4,000.  Krzano,  1,300.  The  whole  population  of  the  repub- 
feiii»ldO,000. 

^The  chief  production  is  grain.  The  agriculture  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Polish  cotm- 
^jy^yat  in  bad  seasons  the  land  does  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
■*<^niB.  Cattle  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers.  Fruits  are  reared  in  the  neighborhood 
tf^a-eapinl,  tod  the  v^etables  are  in  hi^  reputation.   At  Kressovice  are  several  iron  work^. 
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but  there  are  oo  other  manufactures  except  doroestic  fabrics.  The  goremnieDt  is  an  aristocm 
ical  republic.  The  assembly  or  legislative  body  consists  of  the  representatives  of  ihe  corpo* 
rations,  the  clergy,  and  the  university  ;  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  chosen  fa 
life  by  the  assembly,  and  a  president  chosen  by  the  same  body  for  two  years.  The  chief 
magistrate  is  a  President,  chosen  every  3  years.  The  revenue  is  133,248  dollars  ;  tbeddK 
10,00Q  dollars.  The  uihabitants  are  mostly  Poles,  and  the  Polish  language  is  everywhere  pre- 
dominant. The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated.  There  is  no  distinct 
tion  of  rank  among  the  inhabitants,  except  that  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  caihednl 
and  of  the  university  possess  a  few  unimportant  privileges. 

This  little  community  owed  its  existence  to  the  disputes  of  the  three  despotic  powers,  that 
partitioned  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1815,  when  the  final  destiny  of  Poland  was  decided  it 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  monarchs  respectively  laid  claim  to  the  citj 
and  territory  of  Cracow,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  these  tvo 
powers  join  those  of  Prussia.  To  this  fortunate  position,  Cracow  was  indebted  for  its  exemp- 
tion from  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Poland.  The  holy  allies,  unable  to  determine  which  of  dieir 
number  had  the  best  right  to  the  territory,  resolved  that  neither  should  possess  it ;  and  Cn- 
cow  was  declared  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the  three  surrounding  powers.  But  in  1846 
it  was  annexed  to  Austria. 

CHAPTER  LVL         POLAND- 

1 .  Boundaries  and  Elxtent.  The  late  kingdom  of  Poland  is  bounded  north  by  Prussii, 
east  by  Russia,  south  by  Galicia  and  Cracow,  and  west  by  Prussia.  It  is  nearly  a  square  of 
300  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  48,000  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers.  This  country  is  intersected  by  the  Vistula  and  its  head  streams,  the  Btigf,  Jf^ 
rewy  and  Pelica.  The  A^teman  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  There  are  a  variety 
'of  smaller  streams,  and  the  country  is  in  general  well  watered. 

3.  Soilj  Productions^  &c.  The  soil  is  generally  thin  and  sandy.  There  are  many  marsliy 
tracts,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  fruitful  fields,  steppes,  heattis,  impenetra- 
ble forests,  and  wide  moors.  |  The  forests  are  sometimes  15  or  20  miles  in  extent,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  wood.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  an 
unbounded  plain  ;  there  is  hardly  a  hill  or  mountain  in  the  whole  territory.  Poland^  in  tbe 
Sclavonian  language,  signifies  a  plain,  or  flat  country.  The  climate  is  everywhere  temperate,* 
but  as  the  land  lies  open  to  the  north  wind,  tlie  air  is  not  so  mild  as  in  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Germany. 

4.  Divisions.  This  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  palatinates  or  waiwodships  :  Cracovia, 
Sandomir,  Kalisch,  Lublin,  Plock,  Masovia,  Podlachia,  and  Augustow. 

5.  Cities.  Warsaw^  the  capital,  stands  on  a  bank  of  the  Vistula,  on  a  rising  ground.  It  is 
^  very  irregularly  built,  and  has  several  suburbs,  the  principal  of  which  is  Praga,  with  which  it  is 
*  connected  by  a  pontoon  bridge.     The  city  presents  a  heterogeneous  aspect.    It  lia^  above  100 

splendid  palaces,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  wretched  huts.  Streets  of  noble  dimensions,  aod 
adorned  with  edifices  in  the  finest  Italian  style,  are  contrasted  with  groups  of  beggarly  viooi» 
piles,  threatening  every  moment  to  fall.  The  palace  of  Sigismund  is  very  spacious,  and  bas  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  the  Third.  The  Marieville  is  a  large  build* 
log,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Palais  Royal,  at  Paris,  and  contains  the  exchange,  and  up* 
wards  of  300  booths,  for  the  sale  of  goods.  Warsaw  contains  a  university  and  several  coik 
vents  and  hospitals.  Its  population  is  as  grotesque  as  its  architecture,  and  resembles  a  perpet* 
ual  masquerade  ;  long-bearded  Jews  ;  monks  in  the  garb  of  every  order  ;  veiled  and  sbroiiiiad 
nuns,  self  secluded  and  apart  ;  bevies  of  young  Polesses,  in  silk  mantles  of  the  brightest 
colors,  promenading  the  broad  squares  ;  the  venerably  ancient  Polish  noble,  with  mustacbesr 
caftan,  girdle,  sabre,  and  red  or  yellow  boots  ;  the  new  generation  equipped  to  the  highest  pitcb 
of  Parisian  dandyism,  whh  Turks,  Greeks,  Russians,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  ii 
an  ever-changing  throng.  Warsaw  bas  a  considerable  conuneroe  by  the  Vistula,  and  roanu&e* 
tures  of  cloth,  linen,  carpets,  stockings,  carriages,  and  harnesses.  The  population  is  about 
150,000,  including  the  garrison  and  30,000  Jews.  The  other  towns  ol  Poland  are  small. 
Kalisfih  is  a  handsome  and  reguku*ly  built  city,  with  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen :  popula* 
tion,  10,000.    Lublin  has  a  population  of  12,000  souls. 

6.  JlgricuUure.     Poland  is  a  country  of  great  agricultural  resources.     The  productions  ari 
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eoni,  oatde,  hemp,  and  Sax.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  is  extremety  well  adapted  to 
(he  rearing  of  aheep.  The  plains  annually  overflowed  by  the  Vistula,  afford  perhaps  the  rich- 
est pasturage  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  coQDtry  has  been  ereatly  reduced  by  political  oppression.  About  halt  the  territory  is  cul- 
tivated ;  one  fourth  of  the  remabder  is  occupied  by  forests,  and  the  remainder  by  marshes  and 
waste  lands. 

7.  Commerce.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the  exportation  of  com,  which  is  conveyed  down 
the  Vistula  to  Dantzic,  in  large  flat  boats.  Ths  exportation  is  considerable  ;  the  exporters  are 
Jews,  who  are  the  only  capitalists  in  the  country. 

8.  Population^  Army^  &c.  The  population  is  about  4,100,000.  The  Polish  army  pre- 
vious to  the  insurrection  in  1830,  was  fixed  at  50,000  men,  and  every  Pole,  without  distinc- 
tion of  birth  or  religion,  was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  5rom  the  age  of  20  to  30,  although 
members  of  the  liberal  profession,  elder  sons  of  families,  and  state  officers,  were  exempted,  and 
aoj  individual  might  serve  by  substitute. 

9.  Inhabitants.  The  Poles  have  an  Asiatic  cast  of  countenance,  derived,  probably,  from 
the  Tartars.  They  are  tall,  and  well  formed,  with  good  features,  and  often  with  fair  complex- 
ioos.  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  Poles,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Russians  ;  and,  agahi, 
into  four  classes  ;  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  nobles  have  the  tides  of  Prince, 
Count,  and  Baron.  All,  however,  are  equal  by  birth,  and  the  only  distinction  is  that  of  office. 
The  nobles  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  generally  poor  ;  of  these  there  are  60,000  families. 
The  peasants  are,  in  effect,  slaves,  though  their  condition  is  becoming  better,  and  many  have 
been  manumitted.  They  have  a  conditional  •  estate  in  the  land  they  till ;  and  generally  render 
io  return  to  the  landlord,  three  days'  labor  in  the  week.  Dwarfs  are  said  to  be  more  common 
ia  Poland  than  in  any  other  country. 

10.  Dns9.  The  dress  is  national ;  though  in  Poland  may  be  seen  the  costumes  of  various 
oatioDS.  The  beads  of  the  men  are  shaven,  all  but  a  circle  on  the  crown,  and  all  wear  musta- 
ches. A  vest  is  worn,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  a  gown  lined  with  fur,  and  girded 
with  a  sash,  and  wide  breeches,  of  a  piece  with  the  stockings.  The  shirts  are  without  collars 
or  wristbands,  and  neither  stock  nor  neckcloth  is  worn.  Boots  are  worn  with  thin  soles.  This 
is  the  dre'ss  of  the  gentry,  and  the  female  costume  does  not  essentially  vary  from  it.  The  men 
wear  fur  caps,  and  a  hanger  is  indispensable  to  a  gentleman.'  The  Jews  wear  a  tall  cap  of  fur 
over  one  ot  velvet,  and  a  long  tunic  of  black  silk,  girded  with  a  wide  sash.  All  sufl^er  their 
beards  to  grow.  The  peasants  are  often  clothed  but  with  rags.  They  wear  in  winter  a  coat 
of  sheep-skin,  with  the  fur  inward  ;  and  in  summer  a  coarse  cloth.  Their  boots  are  frequently 
but  the  rind  of  trees,  wrapped  about  their  legs,  with  a  thicker  piece  of  bark  for  the  sole. 

U.  Manner  of  Building.  The  Polish  towns  are  generally  built  around  a  square,  with  a 
town-house  in  the  middle.  .  The  dwellings  of  the  peasants  are  mean  huts  of  wood,  of  one  story, 
tad  with  a  single  room  for  men  and  cattle.     There  is  a  stove  in  every  house. 

13.  Pood  and  Drink.  The  tables  of  the  wealthy  are  well  supplied,  but  the  food  of  the 
pwr  is  scanty  and  coarse.  The  peasants  live  mostly  iy)on  black  rye  bread,  potatoes,  cab- 
1^,  and  peas.  They  eat  little  animal  food,  though  they  use  much  salt.  Schnaps^  or  a  coarse 
w  of  whisky,  is  taken  by  the  peasants,  when  they  can  obtain  it,  to  excels. 

I  13.  Diseases.  The  small -pox  continues  to  commit  occasional  ravages,  and  siphilis  is  com- 
'  QOQ.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  of  100  recruits  80  have  been  known  to  have  it.  The 
^  polonica  is  a  peculiar  and  national  disease.  It  is  occasioned  by  humors,  which  seem  to 
We  no  other  outlet  but  the  hair.  It  is  often  fatal  to  cit  off  the  hair  during  the  disease,  which, 
if  suffered  to  run,  exhausts  itself  in  a  few  months,  when  the  hair  is  cut  off  and  a  new  growth 
^<wnes.  It  becomes,  during  the  disease,  matted  and  endued  with  life,  and  will  bleed  when  cut 
^  The  disease  is  offensive  but  not  dangerous.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  fatal  to  the  do- 
'B^  animals,  that  have  long  hair. 

14.  Traoeling.  Hardship  and  privation  must  be  suffered  by  the  traveler  in  Poland.  The 
*^  ve  kept  by  the  Jews,  and  they  contain  but  one  room  ;  and  this  of  such  a  kind,  that  a 
"'S^  is  often  preferred  in  the  stable  Neither  beds  nor  provision  are  always  to  be  had,  and 
^traveler  generally  carries  both.  The  usual  traveling- carriage  is  made  of  wicker  work,  in 
*>fctniof  a  cradle. 

15.  Charaeterj  Manners^  and  Customs.  The  Poles  are  distinguished  for  bravery,  military 
>pint,and  impatience  of  control.  They  are  honorable,  hospitable,  courteous,  and  lively,  but 
Wthhout  licentiousness.     The  rich  nobles  live  in  much  state,  and  entertain  their  friends,  and 
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,  ia  a  frniGfly  mvnptr.     The  Jadies  are  celei»rit«d  fer  ittnctions.  Tfa^uu^L 
poor,  ignorant,  and  fanatical.     They  are  stupid  from  the  efiects  of  servitude,  and  ^m 
liule  conception  of  cleanliness.     The  Jews  are  the  general  traders,  and  the  poUtica)  (nel 
tbejr  enjoy  in  Poland,  has  developed  better  traits  in  their  character,  as  weUaspb;a\ogQO(&^,^ 
are  found  in  countries  where  they  are  much  oppressed.     They  have,  however,  |  teodeim? 
wards  extortion,  and,  like  the  peasants,  diey  are  offensively  filthy.  ^^ 

16.  Jlmuitmenti.   There  are  many  manl^r  sports  m  use,  as  leaping,  hmting,  tui. ;  bear4iii. 
ing  and  bull-fighting  are  also  common.  Dancing  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  hi^^ittKi' 

17.  State  of  tk$  Artty  Science^  and  Literature.     There  are  good  poets  and  historians, 
have  written  in  the  Polish  lang^aage,  and  Copernicus  was  a  native  of  Polind.    Lkenittre  («b> 
tinues  to  be  considerabiy  cultivated  ;  and  English  works  have  grown  mto  [avor,  above 
French,  which  were  formerly  the  most  popular. 

id.  ReUgwn.  The  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  all  others  are  lo\«taXfi&,«^4W^ 
Greek  church  is  organized.     There  is  a  considerable  number  of  recluses. 

19.  Education.  Since  1815  the  lower  classes  have  received  some  attention  in^omvol^^v 
cation  ;  but  thev  ^e  still  very  ignorant.  Before  that  time,  all  education  was  monopolized  by 
the  nobles.     There  are  now  few  schools  in  villages,  and  those  in  towns  are  not  very  e&zm. 

20.  Government.     Poland  is  a  dependency  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  which  is  king  oi 
Poland.     Previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1830,  there  was  a  diet  assembled  once  in  two  yeu^l 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  but  even  this  shadow  of  Wbeny  \ias  \m\ 
taken  away,  and  the  government  of  Poland  is  now  despotic  in  form,  as  well  as  in  substance. 

An  imperial  Russian  ukase  lacoT'pouv^^ ' 
kingdom  of  Poland  with  Russia,  in    ~ 
and  the  administration  is  now  condxicv^^y 
a  Russian  governor-general. 

21.  History,  Poland  has  been^  (ot 
thousand  years,  remarkable  only  for 
misfortunes.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Sarmatians.  In  \be  y^ 
eruption  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  -,  in  a  strug- 
gle of  two  centuries  against  the  G^\ift«n* 
and  in  their  own  ceaseless  intestine  faction 
they  became  impressed  with  a  chaiac\e\  i 
gularly  composed  of  passive  and  active  i 
tures ;  the  submission  of  the  slave  and  ♦ 
pride  of  the  noble,  the  most  abject  s^ 
ment  and  patriotic  spirit.  Poland  mac 
slow  progress  toward  civil\x«LV\OT\.     Ax 

hereditary  princes  was  established,  which  continued  till  1370.     Lithuania  was  united  to  P 

in    1386.     Kings    of  different  V 
possessed  the  throne  amid   a  per 
aristocratical   anarchy  for   some  ♦ 
ries.     Poland   was     conquered^ 
sovereigns   of   Russia,      Austna 
Prussia,  and  was  subjeoveA  \o  \\it 
titions,  in  1772,  1793,  and   179 
the  last  partition  the  king  w^s  ^< 
the  country  blotted  frona  the  lisi 
tions,  and  the  whole     territory 
between  the  three  powers  eboi 
tioned.     Napoleon    wrested    a 
of  this  country  from    the    cone 
and  erected  it  into    a    State,  v^ 
title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wai 
1807,  but  this  government    wa 
thrown  at  his  downfall.       The    x 
FotukEziia  itaving  thiir  C4iitniry  in  IS31.  and  AustHau  divisions    of  JPolai 
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iiMillMii#«^fNneTioce»,tiMiHt8e  monafdMs,  and  the  fiuasian  diviskm  wa5  iinrnied-  inta  a  Idi^doiri 

vM  «  pirt  of  tfa6  Russkn  Empire.  'r 

^u  The  Poles  remained  b  qmet  submission  to  the  Russian  government  till  1830,  when,  on  the 

J9tb  oCNoveoiber,  Warsaw  rose  in  insurrection,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  speedily  in  revolt. 

The  hope  qf  assistance  from  some  of  the  free  governments  of  Europe  induced  them  to  spurn 

it  all  auempts  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  emperor  to  bring  them  to  submission,  and  a  bloody 

itnii|g|e,  with  the  armies  of  the  autocrat,  followed.     The  Poles  at  first  obtained  some  signal 

^advaatages,  but  no  foreign  power  stirred  in  their  behalf,  the  Russians  poured  in  fresh  armies, 

and,,  in  a  ^ear  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  Poland  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and 

iatwi  again  to  submit.     The  Russian  despotism  is  -now  fully  reestablished,  and  unhappy  Po- 

hod  has  felt  its  bitterest  persecutions.     Many  of  the  Poles  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 

the  victors,  and  others,  with  their  families,  were  dragged  in  chains,  or  driven  with  the  lash,  U> 

tha  distant  wilds  of  Siberia. 


CHAPTER  LVIl. 


RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 


St.  Petersburg. 


1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  country  is  bounded  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  east  by 
Asiatic  Russia,  south  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus,  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
DiDube,  and  west  by  ftloldavia,  Austria,  Poland,  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  Finland,  and  Lapland. 
It  extends  from  40^  to  70^  N.  latitude,  and  from  21^  to  68^  E.  longitude,  and  contains  about 
1,800,000  square  miles.* 

..  2.  Mountains.  The  Ural  Mountains  form  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
fCoosist  of  a  chain  1,200  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  south,  nearly  to 
ibe  Caspian  Sea.  The  Finnic  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Scandinavian  range,  and 
..jpxtend  some  distance  into  Russia  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
^uman  Mountains  are  a  series  of  gentle  elevations  southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In 
,.  the  south  are  the  Mountains  of  Taurxda. 

3.  Rivers.     Russia  {^watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  comprising  the  largest  in  Europe. 

s^The  Ural  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  separates  Europe  from  Asia, 

and  empties  its  waters,  after  a  course  of  1 ,300  miles,  into  the  Caspian  Sea.     The  Volga^  the 

Jj^rgest  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and,  passing  in  an  easterly  and  south- 

/cHy  direction  by  Tver,  Jaroslav,  Kazan,  and  Astrachan,  it  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  70 

mouths.     Its   principal   tributaries  are  the  Oka  from  the  west,  and  the  Kama^  a  full,  deep 

a,  from  the  east ;  its  current  is  gentle  and  smooth,  and  it  is  navigated  by  more  than  5,000 

while  its  valuable   sturgeon   fisheries  employ  even  a  greater  number  of  fishing   craft. 

h  of  its  course,  2,500  miles.     The  Terek  and  Kuma  are  considerable  streams  rising  in 

^  Caucasian  Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 


*Tluf  gtatement  does  not  include  Poland,  Finland,  and 
^^>ian  Lapland,  which  have  been  lepanitely  described, 
^vlieb  ctfry  the  area  of  European  Russia  to  2/i70,000 
■JpntBilea.  Bendea  the  European  territories,  the  Rua- 
■n  EMjire  eoropriaea  vast  tracts  of  Asia,  including  the 
»ii «  the  Qortiieni  port  of  the  continent,  and  Um  coub- 


try  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  south  of  Caucasoa. 
The  northwestern  part  of  America  also  belongs  to  this 
power.  The  whole  empire  has  an  area  of  over  b,000,000 
square  miles,  or  one  seventh  of  the  habitable  globe,  with 
a  population  of  about  67,000,000  inhabiUnU 
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The  Dan  rises  in  the  goveninfot  of  Toh,  aad  reeebw  a  — mW  rf  Ittjgi^  iifcwrtMPlig 
passes  by  Azof,  into  the  sea  of  that  name,  after  a  course  of  850  mties.  Im  IMifitf^  ale 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe,  and  a  fine  navigable  streiHon,  ris^s  in  the  govemment  of  Smo- 
lensk, and  has  a  course  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  passing  by  Smolensk) -Kiev,  heiovv  whieh  ie 
-  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls,  Cherson,  and  Oczacow,  into  the  Black  Sea.  ^fae  JDfiMMr, 
rising  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  of  Galicia,  also  runs  mto  the  Black  Sea.  " 

The  Fistula  passes  through  Poland  into  Prussia,  and  the  .NXemen  also  enters  the  PmsniD 
territory.     The  Z>ttna,  or  Southern  Dmna^  rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Volga^  i^ 
into  the  Oulf  of  Livonia.     The  Jfeva^  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ladoga,  is  more  remtt'latl 
Tolume  of  its  waters,  than  the  length  of  its  course  ;  it  is  a  broad,  full,  deep  river,  ^ 
times  does  great  mischief  by  its  inundations.     The  Petchora^  the  Dmna^  and  the  * 
the  principal  streams,  whose  waters  find  their  way  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

4.  Lakes.     This  country  abounds  in  lakes.     The  Lake  of  Ladoga  lies  near  i 
*  Finland  ;  it  is  120  miles  long,  and  65  broad.     It  abounds  in  fish,  and  particularly  ' 

is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal.    Lake  Onega^  lies  between  this  lake  and  the 
it  is  150  miles  long.     The  other  lakes  ai^e  smaller. 

5.  Islands,     ^ova  Zembla  consists  of  two  large  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  ^ 
dreary  and  sterile  appearance,  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice  the  greater  part  of 
The  soil  produces  some  shrubs  and  moss  ;  the  islands  are  unmhabited  by  man,  but  tfa 
in  reindeer,  ermine,  white  bears,  seals,  and  fish,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  fisfae 
hunters.     To  the  northwest  is  the  rocky  and  mountainous  group  of  SpUzbergen,  wfa 
most  perpetual  winter  reigns.     The  white  bear,  whales,  seals,  &c.,  abound  here  ;  a  ^ 
of  Archangel  merchants  have  attempted  to  establish  a  fishing  and  hunting  post  here,  on  die 
most  northerly  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe. 

6.  Seas  and  Gulfs.  The  White  Sea  in  the  north  communicates  with  the  Frozen  Ooem 
It  is  suflliciently  deep  for  navigation  and  is  free  from  ice  from  July  till  winter.  The  Gu\[9J 
Finland  is  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  extending  easterly  between  Russia  and  Finland.  The  Stay 
Azof  in  the  south,  is  an  arm  of  the  Black  Sea. 

7.  Climate.     The  White  Sea,  and  the  ocean  which  washes  the  northern  coast,  are  i 
with  ice  from  September  to  June,  and  the  rivers  in  this  quarter  are  frozen  for  a  stiH  I 
period.     In  the  morasses  and  lakes,  the  frost  seldom  disappears  at  all,  and  the  sun's  t 
not  penetrate  a  span  into  the  marshy  soil.     During  the  brief  and  cheerless  summer  the 
phere  is  loaded  with  fogs.     The  sun  at  this  season  appears  like  an  enormous  red  balloon^l 
ing  motionless  in  the  air.     The  summer  is  damp,  not,  and  oppressive.     At  Peiersb 
temperature  is  milder,  but  the  Neva  is  frozen  from  November  lill   March.     In  the  so 
climate  is  deiightful,  and  vegetation  is  flourishing.     In  the  plains,  there  is  little  rain  in  i 
and  the  streams  dry  up. 

8.  Soil.     The  country  watered  by  the  Volga  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  richest  dii 
those  upon  the  Don  and  Dnieper.     In  Livonia  the  soil  is  excellent.     In  the  north, 
unfit  for  tillage. 

9.  Natural  Productions.     In  the  north,  firs,  junipers,  and  mosses,  are  all  the 
of  the  soil.     The  central  parts  abound  in  forests  of  linden,  cherry,  elm,  birch,  willow/^ 
alder,  aspen,  maple,  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress.     Upon  the  shores  of  jhe  Black  Sea  grow  the 
turpentine  tree,  the  balm  and  Byzantine  poplar.     Walnut  trees  are  plentiful  in  the  Crimea. 

10.  Minerah.  The  European  part  of  Russia  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  and  marble  are 
found  in  some  parts,  granite  is  abundant,  and  salt  occurs  in  large  quantities. 

1 1 .  Animals.  In  the  north  are  found  most  of  the  animals  described  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries. In  all  the  other  parts  sheep  are  abundant.  Wild  horses  are  found  in  the  steppes  of 
the  Don. 

12.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  whole  region  is  for  the  most  part  a  champaign  country,  v^tfl 
very  few  mountainous  tracts.  It  abounds  in  those  great  level  plains,  called  steppes^  someinnw 
resembling  deserts,  and  at  other  times  savannas,  waving  with  luxuriant  grass. 

13.  Divisions.  European  Russia  is  divided  into  60  governments  or  provinces,  exclusive 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  which  forms  a  sort  of  military  republic  ;  thegtm 
duchy  of  Finland,  which  has  a  distinct  administration,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The 
geographical  sections  are,  the  Baltic  provinces^  comprising  4  governments,  and  Finland ;  Gw»* 
Russia,  including  19  governments  ;  Little  Russia,  comprising  4  governments  ;  Southern  Ru^aili 
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;  ftgwrMumeiay,  and  the  protrince  of  Bessarabia  ;  Western  Russia,  composed  of  7 
ad  1  prcmoce ;  and  Eastern  Russia,  comprising  8  governments.* 
.  M.  Ttwm*  8i.  PeUnburg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  at  the  east- 
«n  extremttr  of  the  Gulf  of  Finknd,  and  is  built  partly  upon  the  mainland,  and  partly  upon 
aoiM  smaU  «jshiid8  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  ;  one  of  its  entrances  is  adorned  with  a  mag- 
mietot  triumphal  arch.     The  foundation  of  the  city  is  extremely  marshy,  and  so  low  as  to 


VUw  cftke  PdUue. 


Entrance  to  one  of  the  Palaces, 


aabject  the  city  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  waters  of  the  gulf.f  It  was  founded  in  1703, 
I^.  Feter  the  Great,  the  spot  being  then  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  The  streets 
yt  the  city  are  from  70  to  150  feet  wide,  and  are  mosUy  intersected  by  spacious  canals,  em- 
banked by  parapets  of  hewn  stone,  and 
spanned  at  convenient  distances  by  arched 
bridges  of  magnificent  construction.  The 
quays  along  the  Neva  are  remarkably  magnifi- 
cent. Tbe  Endish  Quay  is  nearly  3  miles  in 
length.  The  city  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  im- 
perial residence  ;  the  Hermitage,  another 
imperial  palace,  of  a  beautiful  construction, 
containing  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  cabi- 
net of  gems,  ranking  among  the  richest 
known  ;  the  numerous  sumptuous  palaces  of 
the  imperial  family  ;  the  magnificent  hotels 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  great  number  of  pub- 
lic edifices,  built  on  a  large  scale,  of  rich 
materials,  and  in  a  style  of  great  elegance. 


GomowKimi  — 

Baltie  Promteu.  Nizni-Novogorod, 

Si.  Petersburg  Vladimir, 

.  JEathooM,  Tula, 

Livonia,  Kaluga, 

Tver, 

Jaroalaw, 

Korak, 

Orel, 

Riaaan, 

Tambof, 

Voronets. 
UUU  BMStia. 

Kiev, 

Slobodak-Ukraine, 

IJKIp  Koai  mntrkable  of  tbeae  innndationa  occurred 

J  1894.  Tbe  Neva  roae  to  an  unusual  height, 

I  tlie  oitf  and  aivept  away  boatea,  furaitore,  and 

damage.    The  deatruction  of  life 
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GrttARaMBia, 

Snotenako, 

Pdior, 

Olones, 

HOTQUgOffOda 

Atehaogel, 
▼•lecda. 


Tacheraigoff, 
Pultowa. 

Southern  Russia. 
Cheraon, 
CatberiDoalav, 
Taurida, 
Beaaarabia,  Province. 

Western  Russia. 
Wilna, 
Grodno, 
Wilepak, 
Mobilev, 
Minsk, 


Volhvnia, 
Podolia, 
Bialjatok,  Pronnoe. 

Eastern  Rtusim. 
Kaxan, 
Viatka, 
Perm, 
Sirobirak, 
Penza, 
Aatrachan, 
Saratov, 
Oremburg. 


waa  enomeaa,  and  whole  viHagea  near  the  eitj  were  to- 
tally submerged.  At  CronaUdt,  the  imperial  fleet  suflered 
great  injury,  and  a  ahip  of  100  goBs  was  left  in  the  middlt 
of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 


««p 


Teodei  iln  Qitjr  of  pdHc^t.  The  boum  ve  usuaHj  of  brick,  conrei  mA  itaeedj fD^JFMp 
a  white  and  dazzling  appearance  at  a  distance.  The  views  upon  the  borders  of  the  'ImMn 
•f  aQ  CKtreinely  grand  and  lively  description  ;  the  river  is  deep,  rapii,  and  as  fan^ar^linB 
crystal ;  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  aide  with  a  continued  range  of  noble  buildings.  ^* 
One  of  the  chief  subjects  worthy  of  attention  here,  is  t£e  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  p 
Great,  io  bronze,  erected  b^  Catherine  the  Second.  The  Kazan  church,  buih  of  maiUe,|a 
work  of  stupendous  dimensions  ;  but  that  of  St  Isaac,  lately  erected,  surpasses  it  in  magii|- 
cence.     The  Admiralty  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  edifice,  and  the  spire  being  coven  ^  "" 


The  AdmiraUy. 

giUing,  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 


Palace  qfPetrawskif  St,  Petersburg 


Mieia. 


The  Exchange*  \ 

The  Exchange  is  beautifully  situated  with  a  f^^ 
front ;  it  is  surrounded  with.  # 
lars,  and  decorated  with  marUe 
statutes.  During  the  wiotfi(,iK} 
part  of  the  city  is  more  croiJ- 
ed  than  the  Neva.  Inclose4l||' 
ces  are  allotted  to  the  skgiten; 
and  sledge-races,  and  v«|jp 
other  amusements  are  ge|i|' 
ly  practised.  The  "fo^i^ 
of  St.  Petersburg  amountsfio 
600,000.  The  literary  iastitt- 
tions,  and  learned  soci^6i>Ji 
St.  Petersburg,  are  mimeffll' 
The  university,  the  c^^mh^M 
natural  history,  the  imperidJ' 
brary  of  450,000  volumes,  tfci* 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,^ 
the  liniversity,  &c.,  the  inagaifr 
cent  botanical  garden,  &c.,  must  nol  be  pisa^ 
over  io^  silence. 

Cronstadt^  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Bn* 
land,  about  20  miles  from  Petersburg,  is  |l^ 
port  of  the  capital,  and  the  chief  naval  stttioa 
of  the  empire.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ▼•si 
works,  fortifications,  docks,  arsenals,  barracks, 
&c.     Population,  55,000. 

Moscow^  the  former  capital,  stands  oD  th 
river  Moskva,  487  miles  southeast  of  Sl.  P^ 
tersburg.  Before  the  French  invasion,  it  W« 
the  largest  city  in  Europe,  being  nearly  20  ©fc 
in  circumference.  The  Kremlin  b  a,  super 
structure,  or  rather  a  molly  coasa  of  gaud 
buildings,  comprehending  the  iropelial  pake 
and  chapeK  the  public  offices,  thp  caibedrsl 
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ttid  otbar  cbtirches,  aod  the  arsenal.  At  the  French  invasioD  in  1812,  the  city  was  set  on 
Brci}  and  two  thirds  of  it  destroyed.  It  b  now  mostly  rebuik.  The  streets  are^  in  gen- 
eral, broad ;  and  some  of  them  are  paved  ;  others,  particularly  those  in  the  suburbs^  are 
^DOied  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with  planks.  Wretched  hovels  are  blended  with 
Ifiige  pjaces  ;  some  parts  of  the  city  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and  otben 
diat  of  a  populous  town.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  place  is  the  great  bell,  which  is  said 
iobethe  largest  in  the  world  ;  its  circumference  is  64  feet,  and  its  heigl^t  19  feet.  In  the 
cathedral  the  Russian  emperors  are  crowned.  Moscow  contains  a  university  with  a  fine  library, 
and  manjr  literary  institutions  ;  tiie  anatomical  museum  here  comprises  50,000  preparations  It 
'ido  iwleoce  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Russian  families,  and  the  operations  of  its  mer- 
reitend  from  London  and  Paris  to  the  coast  of  North  America  and  the  capita]  of 
Population,  in  1843,  375,000. 
J  on  the  Duna,  near  its  mouth,  is  the  capital  of  Livonia  ;  it  is  one  of  the  principal  for^ 
hof  the  empire,  and  ranks  among  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  Here  is  a 
of  boats  over  die  Duna,  remarkable  for  its  length.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Ger- 
^  or  of  German  origin.  Population,  72,000.  Dorpaty  9,000^  in  the  neighborhood,  con- 
t  university,  with  a  celebrated  observatory. 

'  I  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  the  empire  ;  more  than  7,000  workman 
ftkyed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  the  government,  and  philosophical  instruments  are 
de  here.  The  vast  arsenal  contains  upward  of  100,000  stand  of  arms.  Population, 
.  Kaluga^  upon  the  Oka,  has  a  great  number  of  manufactories,  and  carries  on  an  active 
It  is  a  large,  but  meanly-built  city,  with  36,000  inhabitants.  Orel  is  a  flourisbmg  city, 
\  the  great  mart  of  the  corn-trade  for  the  interior  of  Russia.  Population,  30,000.  Jaroslavj 
pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Volga,  is  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  Russia  ;  table-linen,  papef, 
aad  silk  are  the  chief  productions  of  its  industry.  Here  is  a  scientific  school  with  a  rich  libra- 
If,  aod  one  of  the  most  important  theological  seminaries  of  the  empire.  Population,  33,000. 
Arckat^ely  upon  the  Dwina,  has  a  fine  harbor,  which,  however,  is  closed  9  months  in  the 
year  hy  ice.  Previously  to  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  the  chief  commercial  port 
of  Russia,  and,  although  it  has  since  declined,  its  inhabitants  still  prosecute  the  fisheries  with 
tetivity,  aad  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.     Population,  22,000. 

TWr,  with  22,000  inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  Volga,  at  the  junction  of  one  of  the  canals 
tttttiecting  that  river  with  the  Neva,  is  the  centre  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Moscow 
-#Ni  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Russia,  containing  a  magnificent 
.iapeiial  palace,  a  noble  cathedral,  town-house,  &c.y  and  adorned  with  superb  quays  along  the 
Vo^a. 

&Mkn$ky   15,000  inhabitants,  and  J^Topogorod'Telikij  or  Great  Novogorod,  14,000,  are 

dliefly  interesting  for  their  historical  importance.     Smolensk  once  contained  a  great  popula- 

4db,  and  Novogorod,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  great  mart  of  the 

^MMnerce  between  Asia  and  the  north  of  Europe,  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  Russia,     and 

vaa  a  rich   republic  and    populous  city.       ^<  Who  can  stand  against  God  and  Novogorod  ?  " 

|*'kacame  a  proverb.     ^%$hni'M>vogorod,  on  the  Volga,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated 

'.far  its  great  fair,  the  largest  in  Europe  ;  it  is  attended  by  from  120,000  to  150,000  persons, 

^vbo  transact  business  to  the  amount  of  above  20,000,000  dollars ;  m  its  vast  and  beautiful  ba- 

^Vninaet  the  traders  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

£^,  pleasantly  situated  upon  sevdi'al  hills  on  the  Dnieper,  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  for- 

Bedy  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Russia.     It  contains  a  splendid  cathedral,  an  imperial  palace, 

'  ^odebrated  university,  and  a  famous  monastery,  in  the  catacombs  of  which  are  preserved,  in  a 

«ied  state,  the  bodies  of  110  martyrs  ;  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  these  relics  yearly,  and  the 

'freat  jlair  of  Kiev  attracts  annually  30,000  persons.     Population,  48,000.     Odessa,  one  of 

^most  flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  is  the  chief  commercial  mart  upon  the  Black  Sea,  and 

dK  oudet  of  the  exports  of  Southern  Russia.  It  is  handsomely  built,  with  regular  and  spacious 

*<Ket8,  and  handsome  public  squares  and  walks,  and  contains  many  elegant  buildings,  public 

-Mpnfaie*     The  dry  and  sterile  soil  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  converted  into  a  fertile 

Vm,  by  the  increase  of  the  citv.     Population,  80,000.    Cherson,  formerly  the  most  impor- 

JJtUown  in  this  section,  is  unhealthy,  and  has  declined  since  the  transfer  of  its  commerce  to 

^Nia,  and  the  removal  of  its  dock-yard.     Population,  30,000.     Other  important  places  m 

cm  Russia  are  £en<{er,10,000  inhabitants,  and  /«mat7,  24,000,  b  Bessarabia,  distlnguisti- 

'  i-fortificatioiis,  and  Mermany  25,000,  in  the  same  province,  also  a  fortified  town. 
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with  extensive  salt-works ;  ^ikolaievj  near  Odessa,  a  small  town,  but  important  as  fife  pmiii- 
pal  Russian  naval  station  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  ^ew  Tcherkasky  18,000  inhabitants,  capHi 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 

Wilna  is  the  principal  city  of  Western  Russia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  dachjrcf 
Lithuania.  It  contains  many  remarkable  edifices,  among  which  are  the  cathedral,  numeroto 
churches,  and  the  hotels  of  manv  Polish  nobles.  About  half  of  the  population,  56,000,  an 
Jews,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  inland  traffic.  Mohilevy  21,000  inhabitants  ;  WitepdZy  15,000; 
and  Minsky  15,000,  capitals  of  governments  of  the  same  names,  are  the  other  most  considol- 
ble  towns  of  Western  Russia. 

Kazathy  on  the  Volga,  a  handsomely  built  and  strongly  fortified  citjr,  is  the  mart  of  the  com- 
merce between  Siberia  and  European  Russia,  and  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures  of  cloAs, 
leather,  soap,  and  iron  ware.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  and  is  the  xM 
important  Tartar  city  of  Russia.  Its  university,  theological  academy,  observatory,  Fibnijf, 
botanical  garden,  &c.,  give  it  also  a  certain  literary  importance.  Population,  48,000.  SarM^ 
upon  the  Volga,  b  a  flourishinetown,  which  owes  its  rapid  increase  to  its  extensive  trade,  aid 
its  manufacturing  prosperity.     Population,  35,000. 

Astrachan,  with  48,000  inhabitants,  is  built  upon  one  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  die 
Volga,  and  is  the  most  frequented  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  numerous  churches,  its  prenj 
orchards  and  vineyards,  its  extensive  suburbs,  and  its  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  give  it  an  agreei^ 
appearance  at  a  distance,  but  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  irregnlir, 
muddy,  and  badly  paved.  It  is  the  chief  Russian  naval  station  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  audits 
central  position,  which  affords  it  a  ready  communication  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  e«- 
pire,  and  with  the  richest  regions  of  Asia,  renders  it  the  emporium  of  Russian  commerce  vHA 
India,  Bucharia,  and  Persia.  Three  bazars  or  khans,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  arc  appi^ 
priated  respectively  to  the  Russian,  Hindoo,  and  other  Asiatic  merchants.  Other  considenMe 
towns  in  Eastern  Kussia  are  Perm^  10,000  mhabitants,  important  for  the  rich  mines  of  copper 
worked  in  its  neighborhood  ;  Ekaterinburgy  11,000,  the  centre  of  a  rich  gold  district,  contriB- 
ing  large  cannon  founderies,  and  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  other  iron  ware ;  and  Oratsfci 
12,000,  capital  city  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  with  important  fisheries. 

In  Great  Russia,  besides  the  towns  already  described,  are  Kursk,  a  commercial  town  wilh 
23,000  inhabitants,  near  which  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts  numeroas 
pilgrims  ;  Vologda,  13,000,  which  its  central  position  between  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Aici- 
angel,  and  Kazan,  and  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  connected  with  it,  render  the  great  lafft 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia  ;  '^orontgt,  26,000,  and  Riazan,  19,000 
inhabitants,  flourishing  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  ;  Charkov,  13,000,  noted  fcr  it« 
literary  institutions  ;  and  PuUava,  10,000,  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Peter  the  First, 
over  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden. 

15.  Canah  and  Railroad.  The  system  of  canalisation,  favored  by  numerous  navipwe 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  by  the  seas,  which  border  Russia  on  3  sides,  has  been  carried  to  a  gwt 
extent.  It  was  projected  by  Peter  the  Great,  who,  in  founding  St.  Petersburg,  designed  to 
make  it  the  commercial  emporium  of  his  vast  empire.  Several  canals  of  no  great  length  unite 
the  waters  of  the  Volga  with  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  connect  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Stt. 
The  Ladoga  Canal,  66  miles,  unites  them  with  the  Neva,  and  thus  enables  boats  to  avoid  4« 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  lake.  Two  canals  unite  the  Northern  Dwina  with  different  brancte 
of  the  Volga,  and  connect  the  White  Sea  with  the  Caspian.  The  Oginski  Canal,  36  into 
long,  connects  the  Dnieper  with  the  Niemen,  and  affords  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  tbe 
Black  Sea.  The  Canal  of  Peter  the  First,  connects  the  Don  with  tbe  Volga,  and  m  W 
miles  in  length  ;  the  Oka  is  also  united  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Don  ;  these  canals  aflwi J 
double  communication  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Another  extensive  systems 
canals  connects  the  Vistula  with  the  Nfemen  and  the  Duna,  and  the  latter  with  Ae  Ncyi- 
There  is  one  railroad  in  Russia,  extending  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paulovski,  20  mites,  wWel 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  Moscow,  450  miles  further. 

16.  Agriculture.  Russia  raises  much  more  com  than  she  consumes  ;  fruits  and  wine  ar( 
produced  in  abundance ;  flax  and  hemp  are  staple  productions.  Mulberry  trees  hare  b» 
planted  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  bees,  and  silkwonns,  occu 
pies  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Poland  rears  many  cattle,  and  raises  much  corn,  bat  the  nci 
plains  of  the  Vistula  are  blasted  by  Russian  tyranny. 

17.  Manufactures.     Russia  has  for  a  long  time  possessed  manufactures  of  leathov  ^^ 
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wdin  ^^^^7)  f^  <:aDdl68,  and  soap.  But  during  the  last  10  years  great  progress  his  been 
liK^n  all  the  branches  of  maaufacturjog  industry,  and  the  more  delicate  productions  of  die 
loom  and  the  furnace  are  made  in  great  perfection.  In  addition  to  the  articles  above  mentioned, 
iilkS|  fine  broadcloths,  glass,  porcelain  paper,  jewelry,  and  cotton,  are  among  the  principal. 
ti»  {Q?ernments  of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Nishni-Novogorod,  Tambov,  Kaluga,  and  Olonetz, 
ice  tb  chief  manufacturmg  districts.  The  cotton  manufacture  in  particular,  h|s  of  late  ex- 
t^aded  itself  with  great  rapidity,  owin^  principally  to  the  substitution  of  free  and  well-paid 
workmea  for  slaves  ;  in  a  smgle  village  m  Vladimir  there  are  15,600  looms,  employing  24,300 
bborers. 

IS.  Commerce^  The  bland  commerce  of  Russia  is  not  impeded  by  tolls  nor  staples,  and  is 
Qcilittted  by  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  and  by  the  snow  in  winter.  Great  fairs  are 
Iieid  10  different  places.  The  foreign  inland  trade  is  with  China,  Persia,  Bucharia,  the  Otto- 
vm  Empire,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  maritime  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ei^flisb,  the  foreign  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Bucharians.  The 
American  Company  has  factories  at  Kazan,  Irkutsk,  Kamschatka,  &c.,  and  setdements  in 
America.  The  Steam  Navigation  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  design  of  mtroducing 
Steam  ve3sels  upon  the  Volga,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kama,  and  the  Russian  Company  to  extend 
the  oafigatioQ  upon  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior.  The  for- 
ajgn  commerce  of  Russia  has  doubled  within  25  years. 

19*  Fisheries.  The  seal  and  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian  and 
Kick  seas,  are  extensive  and  highly  productive.     Upward  of  10,000  fishing-boats  are  em- 

eyed  on  the  Volga,  and  isinglass,  caviare,  and  oil  are  made.  Salted  and  smoked  mackerel 
m  an  important  article  of  the  commerce  of  the  Crimea.  The  Cossacks  repair  to  the  Ural 
tomosecute  the  sturgeon  fishery,  in  great  numbers.  Thousands  appear  on  the  ice  in  sledges^ 
anaed  with  spears,  poles,  and  other  bstruments.  As  soon  as  the  leader  sets  forward,  the  fisb- 
eOf  who  have  been  drawn  up  in  regular  ranks,  dash  after  him  ;  the  ice  is  cut,  the  spears  cast, 
the  ice  covered  with  fish,  which  the  fishmongers,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  carry 
ifff  m  all  du-ections,  in  a  frozen  state. 

20.  Religion.  No  distinction  is  made  in  favor  of  any  religious  sect  in  Russia.  The  great 
nyooty  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  In  the  Polish  nrovinces  the  inhabi- 
tels  are  Catholic  or  United  Greeks.  There  are  many  Lutherans  in  Finland  and  Esthonia. 
The  Calmucs  are  Mahometans.  The  government  of  the  Greek  church  is  administered  by  the 
JEMy  Svnod,  or  college  of  bishops  and  secular  clergy ;  under  the  Synod  are  the  4  metropoli- 
tiis  of  Moscow,  Petersburg,  Kazan,  and  Kiev,  the  archbishops,  &c.,  and  560  convents.  The 
ferrice  consists  chiefly  in  outward  forms ;  preaching  and  catechizing  being  little  regarded. 
Tk  clergy  are  generally  little  more  enliditened  than  those  whom  they  aspire  to  instruct. 
Bveiy  house  has  a  painting  of  a  saint,  or  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  the  inmates  offer  prayers, 
ittl  perform  many  ceremonies.  Most  of  the  clergy  are  permitted  to  marry  once.  There  are 
Wuy  fasts,  and  festivals  are  kept  with  great  rejoicings ;  many  pagan  superstitions  are  still 
shNMhad. 

>.  TiiQs  doves  are  not  eaten,  as  they  are  considered  sanctified,  or  emblematic  of  what  is  holy. 
Ae  manri^es  of  the  nobility  are  solemnized  nearly  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  court- 
I  "iKp  of  the  peasants  is  singular.  The  suitor  applies  to  the  mother,  saying,  ^^  Produce  your 
-Mtkindise,  we  have  money  for  it."  Should  the  bargain  be  concluded,  the  bride  at  the 
^iMddiiig  is  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  wormwood,  not  an  inapt  emblem  for  the  wife  of  a  Rus* 
^^  boor.  Hops  are  thrown  over  her  head,  with  the  wish  that  she  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  the 
'  fkM.  Second  noarriages  are  tolerated  ;  the  third  are  considered  scandalous,  and  the  fourth 
^AmAhuI)  unlawful.  The  dead  are  buried  with  a  paper  in  the  hand,  as  a  passport.  It  is  signed 
%lbe  bishop  or  other  dignitaries. 

*'  il.  Gopemment..     The  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy  ;  all  power  emanates  firom  the 

I  ^Wfetor^  who  is  considered  to  derive  his  authority  from  God.  His  title  is  Samoderjetz  or  Au* 

teat  of  all  the  Russias  ;  he  is  at  once  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  church. 

^    )  ara^  however^  some  differences  in  the  administration  of  different  parts  of  the  empire ; 

I  kmgdom  of  Poland,  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland,  have  distinct  constitutions  ;  the 

EB  of  the  Don,  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  form  a  sort  of  military  republics,  &c. 

•  VL*  Jkwm  mnd  Aiivy.     The  army  of  Russia  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  800,000  men, 

^■daBTe.<^  the  military  colonists.     The  militaiy  colonies  are  a  peculiar  institution  of  this 

Many ;  m  these,  the  peasants  or  boors,  who  belong  to  the  crown,  are  subjected  to  a  militMy 
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i;avemment,  aod  educated  as  soldiers,     ^e  navy  consists  of  56  ships  d  the  line,  iJ^IhgNtti 
^d  204  smaller  vessels,  and  25  floating  batteries. 

33.  Inhabitants.  The  population  of  Russia  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  ^^mnt  people, 
who  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  government.  The  Selavank  race  comprises  the  greateit 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  Including  the  Russians,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Poles.  The  latter  fonallifli 
majority  of  tHb  population  of  the  western  governments,  conquered  from  Poland,  and  of  tl)^)'  ' 
dom  of  Poland.  The  Cossacks  occupy  the  southern  provinces  on  the  Don  and  the  JBb  *' 
The  Finnic  race  comprises  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Laplanders,  and  other  tribes  scatte 
the  country,  from  the  Tomea  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Tartars  or  Turkish  r^cex 
over  the  plains  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Caucasas,  comprising  the  inliabitants  of  the  for 
doms  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan,  and  various  tribes  mostly  under  their  own  govemrneat, 
agriculture  or  firearms,  and  often  preserving  their  nomadic  habits.  To  the  Mongol  race ! 
the  Calmucks,  in  the  southeastern  governments.  The  Samoides  compose  numerous  smaftlMes^ 
wandering  through  the  vast  wilderness  on  the  northeastern  coast.  Beside  these  there  is  t  Mt 
number  of  German  colonists,  Swedes  in  Finland,  JetcSj  ^Smienians^  GypsieSy  &c.  In  the  ifsofc 
empire  there  are  no  less  than  80  tribes,  differing  in  language,  religion,  and  manners,  from  the  low« 
est  state  of  barbarism  to  the  highest  degree  of  European  civilization.  The  population  <^  Euro- 
pean Russia  is  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  nobdity,  citizens,  free  holders,  crown  peastolii 
and  boors  or  serfs.  The  boors  are  the  property  of  the  crown  or  of  individuals,  and  are  is  i 
state  of  abject  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  laws,  however,  afford  them  some  protectioo  agsiogi 
the  caprice  of  their  owners,  and  they  are  sometimes  emancipated  or  permitted  to  purctoi. 
their  freedom.  This  servile  class  comprises  a  third  of  the  population,  amounting  to  abool 
21,000,000.  Those  classed  above  as  citizens  are  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  composed  of 
several  distinct  orders,  as  the  members  of  the  guilds,  or  capitalists,  with  a  certain  incotte,  irti' 
$ans,  notables  (artists,  bankers,  and  learned  men),  &c.  The  noble  families  comprise  JM 
750,000  individuals, 'enioying  certain  exemptions  and  privileges. 

24.  Dress.  The  nobles  dress  chiefly  after  the  English  or  French  iashions ;  but  the  bui^ 
ers,  merchants,  and  peasants  wear  the  national  dress,  of  the  Asiatic  form.  In  winter  all  claM 
are  wrapped  in  sheep-akins,  or  furs.  The  common  dress  of  the  peasants  is  a  bat  or  eap)  with 
a  high  crown,  a  coarse  robe  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  girded  with  a  sash,  in  which  the  weiiff 
carries  his  purse  and  often  bis  hatchet ;  a  woolen  cloth  wrapped  round  the  leg  instead  of  sliee^ 
ings,  and  sandals  of  pliant  bark.  The  higher  ranks  wear  m  winter  pelisses  of  for,  and  booi 
of  the  same.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  is  nearly  in  the  English  feshion.  The  women  of  dn 
more  numerous  class  wear  a  saraphan^  or  long  vest  without  sleeves,  tight  around  the  efaest,  kit 
flowing  over  the  hips,  and  having  a  close  row  of  buttons  on  the  facing  in  front. 

25.  Language.  The  Russian  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Sclavonic,  rich,  expressive,  umI 
fo!l  of  imagery.  The  French,  however,  is  the  language  of  courdy  society  ;  and  other  Kuw> 
pean  languages  are  much  used  ;  all  which  the  Russians  have  a  great  facility  of  acqwing. 

26.  Manner  of  Building.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  similar  in  the  gFeater  fsxi  4 
Bussia*  They  are  made  of  logs,  laid  one  upon  the  other.  They  have  but  one  room  ftl 
household  purposes,  and  this  in  summer  and  winter  is  always  occupied  with  a  stove,  eonstaD^ 

*  kept  hot.  The  villages  have  a  dismal  look,  with  the  ends  only  of  the  houses  to  the  strMt* 
After  Petersburg,  there  are  few  Russian  cities  well  built ;  and  Moscow  is  impofinig  priacifpl^ 
fK>m  the  great  variety  of  oriental  forms  of  architecture. 

27.  thod.  The  peasantry  can  seldom  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  teble ;  thou^  the  liok 
live  sumptuously.  The  general  food  of  the  lower  classes  is  black  rye  breed,  potatoes,  s^ 
fish,  garlic,  mushrooms,  and  cucumbers,  in  great  quantities.  The  common  drink  is  ftiM%^ 
fermented  liquor,  made  by  mixing  flour  with  water,  and  letting  it  stand  t31  the  acetous  fenaetffr 
tion  takes  place.  It  tastes  like  vinegar  and  water.  Mead  is  also  a  common  drink,  and  wbiskf 
and  brandy  are  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  lower  classes.  Intemperaoce  is  not  cM* 
mon  with  the  nobility,  but  with  the  other  class  it  is  as  universal  as  the  means.  The  Cossm)^ 
use  much  brandy,  and  they  have  excellent  wines  of  doroestte  growth.  The  Calnueks  hit* 
koumissy  an  ardent  spirit,  like  weak  brandy,  distilled  from  the  milk  of  mares.  Tobacco  ]s.BO^ 
generally  used  in  Russia,  and,  when  taken,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snuff.  Smoking,  kov 
ever,  is  not  mre,  and  ladies  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  a  cigar. 

98    IHseasBs.     The  diseases  of  Russia  are  those  comtiKXi  in  almost  aB  Eucopeaaxouatties. 
On  the  Asiatic  ^de  fevers  are  common,  and  the  plague  freqtiently  exists.    The  flroBU-peaLi 
mits  mere  ravages  than  it  is  pet mitted  to  naake  in  other  Ewx^ean  eow^uias. 
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DraoeUng  in  Russia, 


1H%^1^fl1mg.     M  ike  ofaftrindoBi  to  tnnreliiig,  tine  ntst,  separ&taiy  m  ctlMr  ebun 

tries,  Beem  to  be  conceDtrated  m  Ruaeia 
The  police,  the  extortioa  of  postroasters, 
the  inns,  aod  the  roads,  are  all  at  variaiMi 
with  a  traveler's  comfort.  The  inos  have,  ii 
general,  do  better  accommodatioiw  than  the 
hut  of  a  Laplander,  and  the  Lapkndfy  it 
a  far  more  civil  and  friendly  host  than  the 
Russian.  The  traveler  must  not  only  earry 
his  bed,  but  bis  food  and  cooking  utensils  ; 
and,  with  all  his  resistance,  he  will  be  obliged 
at  every  post  to  pay  more  than  the  postmaa 
ter  is  entided  to  ;  as  this  functionary  general 
ly  adapts  his  charges  to  the  impatience  of 
travelers  to  proceed.  The  roads  are  exceed 
ingly  rough,  except  in  winter,  when  idl  Rus- 
sia seems  to  be  traveling  to  and  from  the  cap- 
iltf  kdedgM.  The  post-horses  are  harnessed  to  clumsy  carriages,  in  the  shape  of  landaus,  five 
orrit  ri)re8st,  with  a  single  horse  for  a  leader,  and  sometimes  another  in  the  shafts.  The 
dodges  are  of  various  forms  and  qualities.  Many  are  gaudily  ornamented.  The  Kibitki  is  a 
lite  taitiage,  without  springs  except  to  the  seats,  and  in  these  the  courtiers  generally  nde.  It 
i'riisped  like  a  boat.  The  Droski  is  a  carriage  represented  in  the  preceding  cut,  and  the 
piisseDger  is  scarcely  two  feet  from  the  ground.  In  some  of  these  carriages,  he  sits  astride  at 
M  tsiridle,  and  the  motion  is  so  ereat  in  going  rapidly,  that  a  novice  holds  by  the  sash  of  the 
CMoliintti,  who  sits  before.  Sledge  races  are  common  in  the  cities,  and  the  general  pace  at 
wUch  the  sledges  move  is  very  swift.  They  are  driven  nearly  at  full  speed,  while  the  passen* 
piB  sit  or  recline,  wrapped  completely  in  furs.  In  severe  winters,  many  travelers  perish  \n 
itel^d^.  in  1789,  14,000  were  frosen  on  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  H 
iiesmifeon  to  see  people  who  have  lost  an  ear  or  a  limb,  by  exposure  to  cold. 
^^0* ' OkaratUTj  Jlfannsff ,  and  CuitofM.  The  character  of  a  people  reflects  the  nature  of 
dii'gofemtnent,  for  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  In  Kussia,  property,  liberty,  and 
Kj  are  held  at  the  will  of  the  autocrat,  and  the  nobles  have  nearly  the  same  delegated  power 
Mr  their  serfs.  This  state  of  government  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  character  of  tlNl 
ipBteaith,  the  noble,  and  the  peasant,  though  the  latter  it  the  most  degrades.  The  monaffchs  of 
Bttsia  have  almost  always  been  cruel  and  sanguinary,  the  nobles  sensual,  capricious,  and  indolent^ 
tt#  the  peasants  degraded  and  brutal.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  advance  towards 
f^better  state  of  society  has,  of  late  years,  been  rapid,  and  the  change  has  been  nowhere  so 

Cent  as  in  the  nobility.  It  must  doubtless  be  communicated  also  to  the  peasantry.  If  the 
of  morals  at  St.  Petersburg  be  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  decorum  and  reflnement  mtff 
9kofM  Widi  the  majority  of  European  societies.  Intemperance,  which  used  to  be  character* 
Mef  df  a  Russian  nobleman,  is  now  the  vice  only  of  his  slaves.  But  the  Russian  empire  is 
jto'imwieldy  to  receive  the  same  advancement  in  knowledge  and  refinement  with  smaller  states. 
vtoeriKng  the  Russians  we  must  describe  the  two  great  classes,  the  nobility  and  the  peas« 

S  though  many  traits  of  character  run  through  all.  All  are  cheerful,  social,  and  luxurioud^ 
at  novelty,  and  quick  in  apprehension. 
^'^Themerai  aspect  of  the  higher  classes  has  been  much  changed  for  the  better,  but  it  most  be 
Ml)^  years  before  the  Russians  can  acquire  the  moral  elevation,  that  distinguishes  Germany 
iil«^nd.  The  higher  classes  are  animated  and  fond  of  amusement,  but  in  a  great  degree 
telesslble  to  the  high  motives  of  principle  or  honor.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  barbarism, 
MWtWe  quitted  the  virtues  of  that  state  too  lately  to  have  acquired  those  of  refinement. 
I  Wlf  fife  is  one  of  pomp  and  show,  rather  than  one  devoted  to  knowledge  and  the  gentle  emo^ 
IM^  Which  make  the  charm  of  a  refined  state  of  society.  They  retain  vast  households  of  do* 
HMc  siirfs  ;  500  of  these  are  often  the  attendants  on  one  palace,  in  the  capacity  of  servantSt 
Mla^'biiiehers,  taSors,  shoemakers,  artists,  comedians,  &c.  They  may  be  seen,  when  not 
fjjbyed,  sleeping  like  the  domestic  animals  in  the  ante-rooms,  or  on  stair-cases,  and  general- 
^fyiiafe  fto  other  bed.  At  Moscow  the  nobles  often  retain  dwaris,  who  are  splendidly 
■^Ml^  to  stand  behind  their  master's  chair  at  feasts  ;  a  r^nnant  or  rather  an  evidence  of  tb# 
^■kirity  of  post  ages.     Giants  are  in  equal  demand^  but  diey  are,  less  numerous  than  the 


The  RinBittM  seem  not  to  have  much  lore  of  coaotrjr ;  ibey  are  Effing  exHet,  ellaa  tvoi  to 
Siberia,  and  they  overrua  the  south  of  Europe.  They  have  Dot  the  moral  s^tioients,  im 
bind  ifian  to  his  home  as  the  sceae  of  his  childhood,  and  of  his  frieDdships  and  affectioiuii  ttwgr 
are  led  by  the  senses  and  impulses,  and  wherever  these  may  receive  the  most  gratification,  Am 
the  Russian  is  the  most  at  home.  The  burning  of  Moscow  b  not  now  considered  a  saciifioe 
of  patriotism.  The  governor  of  the  city,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,  supposes  it  to  tevi^ 
t^y  committed  b;^  the  wretches,  who  remained  behind  to  plunder.  Honesty  seems  to  bm' 
flea  to  a  more  genial  climate,  and  extortion  alone  flourishes.  The  merchants  almost  invariab^^ 
cheat,  and  ask  for  their  wares  double  what  they  may  be  induced  to  take,  while  the  whole  sys- 
tem, both  of  police  and  traffic,  is  one  of  overreaching  and  plunder.  These  are  grievoqs  duls- 
es, but  they  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ahnost  every  traveler.  No  profession  is  hnk 
able  but  that  of  arms,  and  to  this  only  the  nobility  devote  themselves.  ^ 

The  peasantry  have  the  national  facility  of  imitation,  but  as  litde  of  the  inventive  pof^li^ 
pertains  to  their  superiors.     Though  rendered  in  some  degree  stupid  by  their  sitoiiliuih  Ifffi 
of  them  have  been  lound  capable  of  imitating  the  best  works  of  art.     They  are  addicteolb  n- 
toxication,  and  their  morals  are  in  a  most  depraved  state.     The  lower  classes  of  RnssiiBittk 
covered  with  filth  and  infested  with  vermin  ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  said,  have  no  respect  fiv«C 
pertaining  both  to  nobles  and  serfs.  The  women  are  the  drudges,  which  they  always  fniMM^ 
Imrbarians,  and  are  as  much  subjected  to  the  blows  of  their  husbands,  as  these  are  to  ike 
cudgels  of  their  masters.     All  the  operations  and  implements  of  agriculture  denote  an  ^^il 
oehind  the  present.     What  the  fathers  did,  that  do  the  sons  ;  the  harrows  are  but  the  kmi 
branches  of  the  fir  tree,  sharpened,  and  dragged  over  the  ground,  and  many  other  implemoi 
are  equally  rude. 

The  house  of  a  peasant  is  a  receptacle  of  filth  ;  neatness  is  unknown  in  Russia.  The  door 
is  closed  in  winter,  and  the  air,  heated  by  stoves  and  tainted  by  respiration,  becomes  exce»if^ 
ly  oflensive  and  noxious.  The  Russian  of  the  lower  orders  makes  his  presence  obvious  lo 
more  senses  than  one.  Almost  all  Russia  presents  a  picture  of  the  same  state  of  society ;  ftr 
the  cities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  form  but  inconsiderable  parts  of  the  whole.  Tte 
Cossacks,  as  much  as  they  are  to  be  execrated  in  war,  form  a  pleasing  excepticm.  Th^  liteii 
neat  villages,  in  a  highly  social  and  not  uncultivatied  state.  They  are,  to  a  great  degree,  oetf 
b  their  bouses,  persons,  and  dre^b.  They  have  books  and  musical  instruments.  Dr.  Cltifcl 
describes  them  as  the  most  cheerful,  kind,  and  honest  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  Tkl 
ladie«;  are  handsome,  and  intelligent ;  many  of  them  play  on  the  piano  forte,  and  have  the  oth« 
European  accomplishments.  The  Russians  make  good  soldiers,  and  yet  they  have  not  a  milittif 
spint.  But  their  political  situation  makes  them  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  nilo^ 
A  serf  gains  his  fireedom,  and  improves  his  situation,  by  entering  the  army.  Besides  this,  beJi 
strong,  hardy,  and  constitutionally  brave. 

The  Calmucks^  who  belong  to  the  great  Mongol  family  of  Eastern  Asia,  roam  over  d» 
steppes  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  They  settled  here  toward  the  end  of  the  17tb  oo^ 
tury,  but  about  100  years  later,  in  1771,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  returned  to  the  bimks  of  i0^ 
lU,  in  the  Chinese  empire,  only  about  50,000  of  their  number  remaining  in  Russia.  They-M ' 
Buddhists  in  religion.  They  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  dwell  in  movable  huts  called  kybm^^ 
which  they  carry  from  place  to  place,  as  they  follow  their  herds  to  pasture.  They  do  not  n^^ 
tivate  the  ground,  living  wholly  on  animal  food,  their  herds  consisting  chiefly  of  camels,  ^^^V^^ 
and  horses,  with  very  few  black  cattle.  The  Calraucks  are  not  in  reality  the  immediate  iw*^ 
jects  of  the  princes  in  whose  territories  they  live,  but  they  have  their  own  hereditary  chiefs  ««'' 
nobles,  to  whom  they  pay  strict  obedience. 

The  Co$$aek»  are  of  Sclavonic  origin,  but  seem  to  have  been  largely  mixed  with  Tartai^ 
Calmucks,  and  Gypsies.     After  a  long  series  of  struggles  with  the  Tartar  khans,  the  P^'^* 
and  the  Russians,  meir  hetman,  or  chief,  sought  the  protection  of  the  latter  in  the  nuddie  ^^^ 
17th  century.     The  heir  apparent  of  the  Russian  crown  now  bears  the  title  of  hetman  ct  tbr^ 
Cossacks.    Every  Cossack  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  is  liable  to  perform  militai^  ^^  ^ 
and  their  troops  are  wholly  composed  of  cavalry.     They  receive  ni  pay  but  when  in  the  We, 
or  engaged  in  guarding  the  frontier ;  but  they  are  essentially  a  nation  of  soldiers,  haviog  w^ 
ovpi  local  government.     The  dress  of  the  soldiery  is  a  short  vest  in  the  Polish  style,  kif^ 
trowsers  of  deep  blue,  and  a  bhck  sheepskin  cap.     Theu*  arms  consist  of  a  long  spW)  ^r^ 
musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  a  leather  thong,  which  they  apply  not  to  their  slaed^  bfl^ 
the  back  of  a  flying  enemy.    The  great  body  of  the  Cossacks  live  on  the  Don,  and  its  b«w^^ 
and  their  capital  has  aheady  been  described  ;  but  there  are  some  on  the  Ural,  in  Siberia^  t^ 
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«Jk  JSIlMfiM.  IgMTSDce  IS  DQwhere  more  profinmd  than  in  Russia  ;  yet  much  has  been 
ihw  tQii»i>read  the  means  of  education.  Steps  have  been  taken,  and  at  vast  expense,  dmt 
OMl  bamfier  difiiise  knowledge  over  the  empire.  Every  parish,  or  two  parishes,  united,  must 
hig^t  school,  and,  besides  these,  there  are  503  general  establishments,  with  1,505  teachers, 
beudes  51  gymnasia,  one  in  the  capital  of  each  government.  In  the  latter,  the  students  are 
prqMared  for  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  seven,  viz.  one  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Kiew,  Dorpat,  Charkov,  Kasan,  and  Hekingfors.  There  are  several  schools  for  the  educa- 
doo  lef  ia^tructers,  and  upwards  of  150  schools  attended  by  students  in  theology.     The  Jews 

have  a  celebrated  national  institution,  and 
there  are  besides,  medical,  mineral,  miniog,> 
marine,  and  other  schools. 

32.  •StmusemefUs,  Many  of  the  amuse- 
ments in  Russia  are  those  of  the  children  in 
other  countries.  A  large  assembly  will  often 
entertain  themselves  with  forfeits  and  other 
similar  games.  In  the  cities,  ice  mountains 
form  a  favorite  recreation.  These  are  in- 
clined planes,  high  and  steep,  covered  with 
ice,  down  which  the  people  descend  in  cars, 
or  on  skates,  and  with  the  greatest  velocity. 
Swings  are  also  used  of  various  sorts,  some 
turning  in  a  perpendicular,  and  others  in  a 
horizontal  manner.  On  certain  festivals,  all 
.  ,      Jrtifieial  le»  Mountain.  ^I,ese  ^^q  placed  in  the  public  squares,  and 

dM^jpaofde  amigle  in  the  amusements,  with  much  animation,  and  without  distinction  of  rank. 

It  nay  be  remarked,  that  in  despotic  countries  the  extreme  ranks  are  on  more  familiar  terms 
Ami  UDder  free  governments.  There  is  no  jealousy  between  them.  At  some  masquerades  all 
fMm  have  free  admittance,  who  can  pay  a  small  sum  for  a. ticket,  and  tlje  laborer  comes  in 
coataet  with  the  emperor.  This  kind  of  familiarity  is  exempliOed  in  the  national  mode  of  salu- 
tttOB,  which  is  by  kissing.  Peasants  kiss  each  other,  and  the  rank  of  a  princess  does  not 
ihUd  her  from  a  salute  on  the  cheek,  by  the  lowest  boor,  that  presents  her  an  egg  at  Easter. 
Btttiag  and  wrestling  are  not  uncommon,  and  billiards  and  cards  are  general  amusements.  The 
ekjaf  game,  as  io  Sweden,  is  a  kind  of  whist  caUed  boston.  All  classes  frequent  the  baths, 
thioh  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  similar  to  those  of  Finland.  The  bathing  is  also 
Mij  as  promiscuous. 

13.  Suae  of  the  !Srt$^  Sdencesy  and  LUeraiure,  No  native  Russian  has  produced  great 
vorb  of  art ;  but  many  have  successfully  imitated  them.  The  embellishments  of  cities  and 
pivu^  are  chiefly  executed  by  foreigners.  There  is  some  taste  for  music  ;  and  the  national 
Mtuuients  are  the  balalaika^  a  guitar  with  two  strings,  the  gussla,  a  kind  of  harp,  flutes,  and 
lyipw.  The  national  ballads  are  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  centuries.  Vladimer  and  his 
«i|bts,  are  celebrated  in  them,  as  much  as  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  were  celebrated  by 
po|ihem  minstrels.     Nestor,  a  monk,  wrote  the  annals  of  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the   lOtn 

fe*  Russia  has,  however,  little  national  literature  ;  what  there  is,  is  principaUy  poetry 
^.  The  mathematics  are  favorite  studies.  A  recent  traveller  relates,  that  he  was 
pniMt  at  a  party,  where  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  was  chiefly  upon  the  '^  polarity  of  the 
ii^af  %ht."  It  b  probable,  that  there  was  more  affectation  than  knowledge  m  this,  though 
m  female  studies  are  not  well  selected. 

^  94.  Lai9f.  The  laws  are  voluminous  ;  but  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  promulgated  a  digest 
pji^foiumes.  Torture  is  abolished,  and  the  common  punishment  is  j5ne,  the  knout,  and  ban- 
;>  to  Siberia.  The  punishment  of  death  is  nominally  abolished.  But  torture  maybe 
i  without  the  rack,  and  death  without  the  scaffold.  Justice  is  in  Russia  more  uncertain 
ifartane.  It  b  a  common  saying,  founded  on  suffering,  ''  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  is 
When  the  emperor  is  4iear,  it  is  not  always  as  the  minister  of  justice,  or  the  angel 
cy.  The  trial  of  those  who  have  enemies  in  power  may  be  long  delayed,  or  it  may  be 
for  unjustly  held.  Dr.  Morton  relates,  that  in  the  prison  visited  by  him,  among  several 
» vfaatse  trial  had  been  delayed,  one  had  waited  12  years.  An  order  of  the  emperor 
r,  and  more  sudden  in  its  operation,  than  a  sentence  of  court ;  for  the  delays  of  testi- 
"■QBfiM  avoided.     The  victim,  who  has  offended  the  emperor  or  his  informers,  is  taken,  if  m 
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die  depth  of  a  polai  winter,  to  Siberia,  where  be  is  made  to  chaiige  hh  tiatne,  to  bait  m  t&e 
arctic  forests,  or  delve  in  the  mines,  with  erery  species  of  malefiK^tor.  No  tidioea  of  him  xmA 
home  ;  there  is  no  transmisaxi  of  letters,  and  the  tracks  point  onfy  towards  oiberia,  is  Aef 
pointed  to  the  den  of  Cacus.  Many  an  exile  dies  on  the  road,  or,  if  he  surrives,  ic  wen 
better  that  he  had  so  died. 

**  Altt !  nor  wtfei  nor  ehildrea,  mora  Aall  he  beliQld« 
Nor  taenia^  nor  saorad  bone.*' 

The  roads  to  Siberia  have  of  late  been  crowded  with  the  brave  and  devoted  Poles,  of  ail 
lanks,  and  of  each  sex.  Victory  could  not  allay  the  exasperation  of  tiie  conqueror.  At 
Varna,  the  capitulation  of  which  was  bought,  while  it  was  vaunted  as  a  victory,  an  English  m- 
geon  was  taken.  The  particular  resentment  of  the  emperor  was  directed  to  him,  on  the  pki 
that  he  was  an  engineer,  though  it  would  have  occurred  to  a  just  prince,  to  be  certain  of  the 
fact.  The  surgeon  was,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  English  at  Odessa,  sent  to  Sibem, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  so  ill  in  health,  and  so  thinly  clad,  that  he  could  hardly  have  survived. 

The  peasants  are  by  law  subjected  to  the  cudgel  of  the  proprietor,  and  tUs  ^^  image  of  au- 
thority" is  seldom  at  rest.  The  use  of  it  is  universal,  and  it  is  related,  that  when  a  gentkiDaB 
asked  his  slave  why  he  always  persisted  m  folding  a  newspaper  with  the  title  inwards,  his  ao- 
awer  was,  "  Please,  Sir,  because  you  never  beat  me."  The  emperors  formerly  held  ihesana 
instrument  over  the  nobility,  but  this  has  given  place  to  harder  punishment :  to  banishments, 
confiscations,  and  imprisonment.  The  knout  is  the  peculiar  punishment  in  Russia.  It  is  to^ 
ture  in  the  highest  degree.  To  be  "knouted  without  mercy"  is  to  suffer  the  extremity  of 
human  torture,  applied  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  The  sufferer  is  tied  to  a  post  by  the  oeck, 
arms,  and  knees.  His  only  covering  is  a  pair  of  loose  drawers.  The  executioner  brandisbes 
a  whip,  with  a  flat,  hardened  lash,  of  dried  hide,  and  every  blow  smites  the  flesh  bom  th 
bones.  In  the  first  10  or  12  lashes,  the  sufferer  shrieks  miserably,  but  he  soon  becomes  weak) 
and  utters  only  faint  groans,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  bloody  spissb  of 
the  knout  on  the  senseless  body.  A  full  hour  is  occupied  in  giving  the  greatest  number  rf 
blows  (upwards  of  200)  and  the  body  is  taken  lifeless  from  the  post.  But  Russian  justice  il 
not  yet  satisfied  ;  an  instrument  like  a  comb,  with  iron  teeth,  is  struck  forcibly  into  the  tempk, 
and  the  marks  rubbed  with  gunpowder,  as  a  perpetual  mark  of  shame,  should  the  sufferer  SQ^ 
rive.  Then  a  pair  of  pinchers,  like  curling-irons,  are  fixed  upon  the  nostrils,  and  each  is  cat 
or  torn  away  for  the  whole  length.  This  is  so  painful,  that  it  affords  a  momentary  life  to  tha 
body  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  wretched  man  is  then  put  into  a  cart,  and  reroorcd 
immediately  to  Siberia.  In  the  execution  here  described,  which  took  place  at  St.  Petersbuif) 
he  died  on  the  second  post  of  his  journey. 

35.  JlntiquiHes.  Russia  has  no  antiquities,  except  the  fumuU  or  barrows  that  extend  neadf 
all  over  the  country,  though  th^  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  eastero  part.  They  are  iHf^ 
ilar  to  the  barrows  in  England,  and  the  Indian  graves  in  North  America.  Some  tfast  hivi 
been  opened,  were  foimd  to  contain  human  remains. 

S6.  Population^  Revenue^  &c.  The  population  of  the  European  part  of  Russia,  excioM 
of  Poland  and  Finland,  is  about  55,000,000.  The  revenue  of  the  empire  is  80,000,011 
dollars  ;  the  debt,  180,000,000  dollars. 

37.  History,  Russia  did  not  acquire  importance  as  an  independent  state,  tiD  the  I5tlf 
tury.  Before  this  period,  its  sovereigns  were  often  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  T 
Khans.  Peter  the  Great  laid  the  first  permanent  foundation  of  the  Russian  power,  and 
duced  civilization  and  military  discipline  early  in  the  18th  century ;  Calherine  augmadted 
empire  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  (rom  the  Turks.  The  ' 
its  of  the  empire  were  further  extended  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  Russia  be 
one  of  the  chief  military  powers  of  Europe.  She  joined  the  coalition  against  ravoloti^ 
France,  but  the  victories  of  Napoleon  for  a  while  checked  her  power.  The  sovereigctyat^ 
continent  was  divided  between  France  and  Russia.  Napoleon  attempted  to  crush  his  rival, ' 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Russian  campaign  shook  the  foundation  of  his  own  empire.  ^ 
decline  of  the  French  power  brought  the  armies  of  Russia  into  the  west  of  Europe,  ei 
her  territorial  limits,  and  developed  her  military  strength.  ^  Russia  is,  perhaps,  at  tbe^  ff^ 
day,  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  European  continent,  and  the  weakness  of  her  v0 
neighbors  in  Europe  and  Asia,  ^Turkey  and  Persia,)  have  lately  given  her  new  owportuflitii 
for  aggrandizing  herself  in  that  direction,  m  which  the  northern  hordes  have  e^er  bMi  1M 
eager  to  make  conquests. 
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CHAPTER  LVUI.         GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ASIA. 


\  B^wdariis.     Asia  is  bounded  od  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  E.  bj  Behnng't 

SDd  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on 

by  the  Red,  Mediterranean,  and  Black  seas,  and  Europe.     It  extends  from  lat.  1^  to 

Mf.  aid  from  long.  26^  E.  to  170^  W.,  having  an  area  of  16,160,000  square  miles,  and  a 

^  '   I  of  about  400  or  500  millions. 

MowUains.     Asia  contains  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  world.     The  Ural  Maumaini^ 

I  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Ghauts^  in  Hindostan,  run  north  and  south.     The  Japanese 

ttre  covered  with  lofiy  mountains,  containing  numerous  volcanoes.     The  numerous 

i  tf  the  Taurus  traverse  the  country,  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Black  Sea,  in 

directions.     Between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  are  the  Caucasian  MlouniainSy  the 

ehain  of  which  may  be  considered  as  tne  divisioir  line  of  Europe  and  Asia.     The 

t  summits  have  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet. 

■g  the  numerous  groups  of  mountains,  that  cover  the  sm'face  of  Central  Asia,  there  are 
;  chains  or  systems,  which  lie  almost  in  a  parallel  direction,  ranging  nearly  from  west 
j  0^  from  southwest  to  northeast.  These,  beginning  with  the  most  northern  range,  are 
jWtfJbm;  3d,  the  TAitfti-cAim,  or  Teen^shan ;  3d,  the  Kuen-lun^  or  Kwanlun ;  and  4th, 
PHliihya  mountains.  Between  the  Altai  and  the  Thian-chan,  are  comprehended  the  plain 
■  Zooipna,  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Bi,  Which  falls  into  lake  Balkash ;  between  the  Tnian* 
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cban  and  Kuea^loo,  ve^ 
countries  of  Littk  BiicM| 
or  Kasbgar,  Zerkeod,  Ut 
Un,  the  great  desertoT  CMII| 
or  Cbaino,  Tourfro,  Kkn 
mil,  and  Tangont;  m^ 
lastly,  between  the  Knoi^ 
lun  and  Himalqra,  are  Hm 
em  and  Western  Thibet. 

The  Altai  system,  |pi«^ 
erly  so  called,  occupies  i 
space  hardly  extending  m^ 
en  degrees  in  loDgiUnk} 
though  in  its  usmd^ceefli| 
tion,  the  term  Altai  d«^ 
nates  the  northern  bouo(' 
of  a  mountainous 
stretching  from  the  soi 
of  the  Irtyche  to  the  set 
Okot^.  Its  highest 
lies  to  the  northwest  ol 
Oubsa ;  to  the  east  of 
lake,  the  chain  takes 
name  of  Tangnou,  which 
retains  till  it  reaches  * 
Kossogol.  From  this _ 
it  is  continued,  under  dli 
ent  appellations,  ull  it  joii 
the  lablonnoi-Khrcbet,  ( 
«  Chain  of  Apples,*'  wto 
stretches  away  to  the  DOrt 
east,  or  in  a  direction  pil 
lei  to  the  sea  of  Okou 
The   mean  latitude  of  tl 

MapQfMu.  ^^^^  's  between  60^  N. « 

^map^^oMia.  61°  30'.     Its  name,  wlw 

in  Chinese  is  said  to  signify  ^^  Mount  of  Gold,"  has  probably  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  gr^ 
metallic  riches.  At  present,  it  produces,  annually,  70,000  marl^  of  silver,  and  1,900  i 
gold.  Although  its  summit  is  said  by  the  Chiriese  to  reach  the  milky-uatfj  yet  no  jj^rt  < 
chain,  probably,  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  1 1 ,500  feet.  The  second  great  cham  of  i 
|ains,  called  in  Chinese  Thian-chan,  and  in  Turki  Tengri-tugh,  (both  appellations  signiffiogl 
Celestial  Mountains,)  runs  from  west  to  east,  nearly  along  the  42d  parallel  of  north  UtitiN 
The  culminating  point  of  the  chain  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  mountains  9^*^^ 
under  the  name  of  Bokhda-Oola  (Holy  Mountain). 

The  third  great  system  of  parallel  mountains,  is  the  Kuen-lun,  which  runs  nearly  i 
A  part  of  this  range,  under  the  meridian  of  70^  east,  is  called  the  Thsoung-lii^ 
Mountains,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Beloor,  or  Belut-tagh,  a  transve 
which  follows  the  direction  of  the  meridian  through  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  .^ 
Beloor  the  chain  of  the  Kuen-lun  extends  in  an  easterly  direction,  towards  the  sourcigof ! 
Hoang-ho,  and  it  penetrates  even  into  the  Chen-si,  a  province  of  China.  That  pari|f  *' 
however,  which  it  traverses,  is  very  little  known,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  observatioiMl»J  _ 
of  the  mean  height  of  the  chain,  or  of  its  principal  summits.  Between  the  Kuen-lunI 
Thian-chan,  and  between  the  90th  and  100th  degree  of  east  longitude,  there  are  two  rn| 
of  mountains  running  in  the  same  direction,  the  Nanchan,  or  Khilian-chan,  a  little  to  ^^^ 
of  lake  Khouk-hounor,  and  the  Tangout,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  d^ 
of  Gobi.  -.   . 

The  last  and  best  known  of  the  four  great  chains,  is  the  Himalaya.     The  general  direcB 
of  tliis  system  is  fironi  northwest  to  southeast ;  it  is  consequently  inclined  at  a  con$ider^ 
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i^irfo  die  Kiie»-Iun,  with  whicb  it  tnihes  between  Kashmir  and  Fyzabad.  FoHowing  this 
!^ri  to  the  east  we  find  it  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Hindostan,  and  entering  Ubina. 
Ib'Ae  irest  of  the  Beloor,  the  united  chains  of  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen-Iun  forui  the  range 
iJfHiiS  Hhidoo-kho,  which  Humboldt  regards  as  a  continuation  of  the  Kuen-lun,  though  it  is 
jBoehllj  Considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya.  After  following  the  direction  of  the 
inilel  through  five  or  six  degrees,  this  range  inclines  to  the  northwest,  and,  passing  between 
b  pktewtjof  Iran,  and  the  Caspian,  is  at  length  lost  in  the  province  of  Adzerbaidjan.  If, 
berefoie,  we  regard  the  Hindoo-kho  as  a  continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  the  last  will  form  a 
iontindooB  system,  extending  from  the  west  of  Persia  to  the  eastern  sea,  or  through  73  degrees 
floogiUKle.  Some  pf  the  summits  of  this  stupendous  range  are  known  to  have  a  greater  ele- 
ction tiian  any  other  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Djavahir,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
leoBtiy  of  Nepaul}  attains  the  altitude  of  25,746  feet ;  while  Dhawalaghiri,  on  the  eastern  side 

of  the  same  country,  rises  to  the 
enormous  height  of  28,096  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  first  and  second 
systems,  the  country  is  enclosed 
on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Khing- 
khan-oola,  a  range  which  stretch- 
es between  the  Altai  and  the 
Thian-chan,  in  the  direction  of 
north-northeast,  beyond  the  me- 
ridian of  Pekin.  On  the  western 
side,  towards  Tchoui,  Sarasotii 
and  the  lower  Sihoun,  it  is  entire- 
ly open.  Exactly  the  reverse  of 
Uiis  is  the  case  with  the  country 
between  the  Thian-chan  and  Ku- 
en-lun,  which  is  open  on  the  east- 
ern side,  but  strikingly  enclosed 
on  the  west  by  the  transverse  chain 
of  the  Bolor.  This  chain  strikes 
oflF  from  the  Kuen-lun  at  right 
angles,  and,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meridian,  pierces 
through  the  Thian-chan  to  the 
northwest  of  Kashgar,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Alatau,  another  chain 
running  from  west  to  east  between 
the  lakes  Balkash  and  Issikoul. 
The  intermediate  space  between 
the  Kuen-lun  and  the  Himalaya, 
comprehending  Thibet  and  Kat- 
chi,  is  covered  with  mountains  so 
closely  grouped  together  as  to 
form  an  almost  continuous  plateau 
or  table-land.  Its  general  eleva- 
tion is  great,  but,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, very  unequal.  The 
mildness  of  the  winters  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  gar- 
dens of  H'lassa  in  Eastern  Thi- 
bet, under  the  parallel  of  29° 
4(y,  indicates,  as  Humboldt  re- 
marks, the  existence  of  deep  val- 
leys and  circular  depressions. 

3.  Ehvaied  Land.  Though 
Asia  undoubtedly  presents  a 
greater   mass    of   elevated    land 


Am  wajot  ibe  oiber  qwrters  of  tbe  fvoiU,  AGrica  aot  exceptad,  yet  aHtbafiieir  (hi  ki^p 
the  eobject  cooour  in  proving,  that  the  notions  prevalent  respecting  its  general  ekfvaiUoiiJ||i 
been  greatly  eacaggerated.  A  laige  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  hoveveii  mS^ 
mains  unexploredby  European  travelers  ;  and  even  in  regard  to  those  parts  where  it  is  «■  ' 
access,  there  is  a  great  want  of  good  barometrical  observations.  On  the  northern  side  of  tbsj 
range,  and  indeed  over*  the  whole  northern  extremity  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  elevatkn  4 
ground  is  very  boonsiderable.  From  the  plains  of  Brabant  one  may  pass,  from  west  lai 
to  the  steppes  which  border  the  western  declivity  of  the  Altai  and  Chinese  Zoungsria,*^ 
the  Scheldt  to  the  lenisei,  —  over  80  degrees  of  longitude,  without  meeting  with  a  aii||i|a. 
vation  exceeding  1,200  or  1,300  feet.  Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  barometrical  emmt 
ments  have  been  made  on  the  fronUers  of  Chinese  Zoungaria,  the  banks  of  the  upper  Itlfmt 
and  the  plains  bordering  on  lake  Daaisang,  in  countries  situated  on  the  southern  sidestlb 
Altai  range.  The  mean  of  these  observations  gives  to  this  district,  and  to  a  great  part  tiit 
immense  steppe  of  Kirghiz,  an  elevation  scarcely  exceeding  1,300  or  1,600  fitet  aboviJK 
level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  not  greater  than  ^at  of  the  lake  of  Constance  or  tbs^ 
of  Munich.  Of  the  countries  lyine  to  the  south  ot  the  Kuen-lun,  we  have  a  very  inpofal 
knowledge  ;  but  the  platform  of  Persia,  which  extends  from  Teheran  to  Shyraz,  and  im 
which  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Kuen-lun  and  Himalaya  proceed,  is  estimated  by  Frasera 
have  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet.  In  the  imm«:ise  longitudinal  valleys  which  sep 
rate  the  principal  mountain  chains,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  country  which  are  coDsidenll 
depressed  below  the  eeneral  level  of  the  plains.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  cootM 
situated  between  the  ituen-lun  and  Thian-cban  have  a  general  inclination  from  west  to  east,!*' 
casioned,  apparently,  by  the  upraising  of  the  great  transverse  chain  of  the  Bolor;  vriuletb 
▼alley  of  Zoungaria,  between  the  Thian-chan  and  the  Altai,  is  inclined  to  the  west,  the  tn^ 
verse  ridge  in  this  case  bemg  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  observations  we  possess  on  the  configuration  and  elevadon  i 
the  Asiatic  continent,  it  results,  that  the  central  region,  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  Mj 
and  between  the  meridians  of  the  Beloor  and  lake  Baikal,  contains  a  vast  extent  of  countrjf 
which  the  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  Spaio,  and  # 
Mysore.  Tbere  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  plains  of  the  same  elevation  as  thosej 
Quito  and  Titicaca  occur  only,  if  they  occur  at  all,  in  the  bifurcation  formed  by  the  juDClil 
of  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun,  in  the  group  of  mountains  suiroundmg  lake  Khoukhouaor,ti 
in  Gobi  to  the  northwest  of  the  Thian-chan. 

4.  Depressions  below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea.  The  most  singular  feature  m  the  fomi  4 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  it ' 
depression  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  northwest  of  it  below  the  level  of  the  tf 
Between  the  Kouma,  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  the  lak,  the  Obtchey-syrt,  Lake  Aksal.iDdJ 
Lower  Sihoun,  and  along  the  Amoo,  the  whole  country,  mcluding  a  space  exceediog  375^ 
square  miles,  is  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forms^'d 
were,  an  immense  oasin,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Ser  and  U 
Aral.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  320  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  i 
Lake  Aral  203  feet.  • 

5.  Volcanoes.  The  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  Central  Asia  extend  over  a  vetyM 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  embracing  aknost  the  ndiolo  of  Chinese  Tatii 
and,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  position,  offer  to  the  geologist  a  subject  d  i 
interesting  speculation.  The  principal  seat  of  volcanic  action  in  the  interior  of  Asia  is  ia^ 
second  range  of  mountains,  or  the  Thian-chan,  the  whole  northern  declivity  of  which  pM 
volcanic  phenomena.  The  most  remarkable  volcano  in  this  chain  is  the  mountain  caM 
Turki  Echikbach,  and  in  Chinese  Pe-chan,  or  White  mountain,  an  appellation  which  iW 
derived  either  from  the  circumstance  of  its  rising  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  or  beiM 
its  surface  presents  a  whitish  appearance,  from  its  being  covered  with  munatic  effloi  " 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  Chinese,  it  vomits  forth  fire  and  smoke  without  int< 
On  account  of  its  central  position,  and  great  distance  from  the  sea,  this  volcano  is  ao 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  geologist.  It  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  6f  Aksou,  the  ^^^ 
of  which,  as  determined  by  the  missionaries,  is  79^  east  longitude.  Its  distance  frcMn  the  & 
pian  sea  is  about  1,400  English  miles.  The  Caspian  Sea  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  to 
canic  territory.     On  the  eastern  side  hot  springs  Durst  forth  at  Soossac,  in  the  Karatau  mooi 
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l0liii^oMlil»eil]rof  TuriEastoo.  Qa  tho  south  aad  vest  sides,  9  vafcsnoes  sn  siiH  m  ssim- 
uiffi^Jktmvmuij  which  is  Tisible  from  Teheraa;  and  Sethan  Dagh,  which  is  ooTered  widi 
->fiiMO«s.ln«k  Tfaa  chain  of  the  Caucasus  abonods  with  trachytesy  porphyrias,  and  theniial 
!  jHiBBi«  NuoMrQaaiinMl  rolcanooa  appear  on  the  isthmos  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea« 
lAi  ife  ntk  of  Noveaaber,  1827,  at  the  TiUagB  of  lokmaH,  in  die  territorj  of  Bakoo,  about  3 
aieiguai  west  Irom  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Tiolent  earthquakes  and  noises  were  followed  hf 
:m  sraptien  of  flames  and  slones.  A  space  extending  1^80  feet  in  length,  and  960  feet  in 
dbeadta,  bamed  witbo  jt  intermpuon  daring  27  hours,  and  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
jBsitjbhariag  eoontry.  After  the  flames  were  extinguished,  columns  of  water  were  observed  to 
gam  forth,  which  conunue  to  flow  at  the  present  time. 

• !  4.  JUMn.  Akhoo^  Asia  is  the  largest  division  of  the  globe,  die  Asiadc  streams  are  inferi- 
lar  in  liae  to  those  of  the  American  continent.  The  principal  rivers  descend  from  tne  northern, 
.tutettt,  sod  southern  declivities  of  the  great  central  table-lands  into  the  Arctic,  Pacific,  and 
Jndiuk  Oceans.  The  Tenistey  is  the  largest ;  the  Oby  and  the  Lena  are  also  large  rivers.  The 
iHmng^ho^  sod  the  SSang  have  an  easterly  course.  The  hwoaddy^  the  Gangesy  the  Indus, 
iSBitha  Etiphr^Ui  flow  south.  Malte  Brun  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Uie  proportional 
^wdunias,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  of  the  surface  of  the  running  waters  of  this  part  of  the 
rtvodd.    The  total  being  taken  as  unity,  then 

^        'TUm  ^^^•^  />r  aru^^:^  S  flowing  to  the  N.  are  as      •        .        .        .        0.31 
r.        The  nvers  of  Sibena  J  g^^j^|  ^^^^ ^^^ 

It  ''  of  China  and  Chmeae  Tartary 0.16 

*<  of  all  India 0.27 

i>  ^^  of  Central  Asia 0.08 

<'  of  Astatic  Turkey 0.10 

k  '^  of  Persia  widi  Armenia 0.06 

^'  "  of  Arabia 0.03 

i  7.  Sut».  Asia  contains  several  large  inland  bodies  of  water,  which  are  improperly  called 
pis.  They  are  principally  salt.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  receives 
■irenl  con^erable  rivers,  but  has  no  outlet ;  its  bed  is  indeed  several  hundred  feet  lower  than 
pa  oseao.  It  is  650  miles  in  length  by  250  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  245,000 
ai|oare  miles.  It  is  in  many  places  too  shallow  for  navigation,  although  in  some  parts  very 
It  abounds  in  sturgeon,  beluga,  salmon,  and  other  fish,  and  several  species  of  seal  are 
in  its  waters.  The  Sea  of  Okotsk,  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  Gulf  of  dorea,  tlie  Easitem 
between  the  Loochoo  islands  and  China,  and  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  south  of  Formosa, 
kige  bi^s  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  Sea  of  Bengal  and  the  Jlrabian  Sea,  the  Persian 
"  and  the  Red  jSea,  are  the  principal  arms  of  the  sea  on  the  south.  The  Red  Sea  is  about 
miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  more  than  200  in  breadth  j  it  has  few  good  hai^bors,  and 
ttvigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  storms,  shoals,  and  coral  reefs. 

8.  Straits.  The  Straits  of  Babelmandel  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
|As  Straits  of  Ormuz  lie  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz.  The  Strait  of 
"^laeeo,  which  separates  Sumatra  from  the  continent,  and  the  Strait  of  Sineapare,  between 
idand  of  Sincapore  and  Malacca,  are  the  most  frequented  of  Asia.  The  Strait  of  Corea 
Ibe  south,  and  that  of  Sougar  or  Sangar  on  the  north,  connects  the  Sea  of  Japan  with  the 
in,  and  the  Strait  of  Laperouse  connects  that  sea  with  the  Sea  of  Okotsk.  The  Channel 
Ikrtary  flows  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Seghalien  ;  and  Bhering^s  Strait  di- 
kiathe  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

fl  Pmnsulas.    ^Ssia  .Mtnor,  between  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea,  Arabia,  the  Deecan^ 

,  Corea,  and  Kamischatka  are  the  most  remarkable  peninsulas  of  Asja. 

Islands.     On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  Kurile  Islands ;  Seghalien,  belongmg  partly  to 

and  partly  to  Japan  ;  the  Japanese  Archipelago  ;  and  Formosa,  the  Loochoo  isles,  and 

belodpng  to  China.     Near  the  coast  of  Malacca  are  the  Junkselon,  ^icobar,  and 

islands.     On  the  coast  of  Hindostan  are  Ceylon,  the  Laccadives,  and  Maldives.   In 

,  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  Rhodes,  Satnos,  Mitylene,  &c.,  belong  to 

^U  CUmate.     The  great  elevation  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  direcrion  and  elevation  of  the 
chains,  mo^fy  the  climate  of  this  continent,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  character.     In 


•raspect  to  climate,  Asia  majr  be  dirided'  mto'5  regions.  1.  Central  Asia,  lying  letw^te^ 
Altaian  and  Himala  mountains,  although  situated  between  28^  and  50^  N.  kt.,  experiepcttdij 
rigors  of  the  most  northern  regions,  and  enjoys  but  a  short  summer.  S.  Southern  A8ia,loBh> 
prising  the  two  Indies,  sheltered  by  a  huge  mountainous  rampart  from  the  icy  winds  oi|  tb 
north,  has  no  winter  ;  the  summers  are  long  and  warm,  and  the  seasons  are  distidgu&be4^iDlij 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  3.  Northern  Asia,  embracing  all  the  extensive  region  north  of  die  iAji|i,iil 
exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  a  polar  climate.  4.  Eastern  Asia,  exposed  at  once  to  the  col|lii|^ 
influences  of  the  interior  highlands,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  js  cold  and  moist.  5.  WeAoii 
Asia,  lying  between  the  Indus  and  Mediterranean  and  the  Caspian  and  Red  seas,  enjcprst 
milder  climate  and  a  much  more  serene  air. 

12.   Vegetable  ProducHofiB.     Asia,  from  its  vast  extent  and  unequal  surface,  comprehlodi 
the  vegetable  products  of  all  climates,  from  the  creeping  lichen,  which  flourishes  on  the  haiim 

of  perpetual  snow,  to  the  splendid  varieties  of  tropical  veg^taioL 

The  agricultural  staples  are  in  the  warmer  regions  rice,  oliiitiA 

Asia  yields  27  varieties,  maize,  millet,  and  many  varieties  ef  i 

coarser  grain,  called  dourra,  as  well  as  other  species  of  leguiM^ 

unknown  in  Europe.     In  the  more  temperate  regions,  the  dife 

ent  cereal  grains  are  produced,  and  barley  and  oats  are  raiseia 

far  north  as  60  degrees,  and  on  the  elevated  plains  of  more  ioMh- 

ern  regions.     Beyond  this,  and  in  the  higher  plains,  vegettlion 

comprises  only  dwarf  trees,  berry-bearing  shrubs,  and  lieboB' 

The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  to  China,  and  coffee  to  Arabia*   Tk 

sugar-cane  is  produced  in  India,  and  the  poppy  plant  ftfDdbei 

great  quantities  of  opium  for  exportation.     The  cotton  shrab,  lod 

the  mulberry  tree  grow  throughout  the  southern  regions,  ai^  v^rb 

aromatic  plants  and  gum-trees  enrich  this  part  of  the  contipitf 

jrielding  mace,  cassia,  camphor,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  duIMS) 

the  fragrant  bakn  of  Mecca,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.    Asiivo 

furnishes  many  medicinal  plants  and  dye-stuflTs.  A 

In  the  south,  the  forests  abound  with  valuable  trees,  (uniidK 

various  durable,  ornamental,  and  dye  woods.   Jb 

teak  tree  of  the  Indies  surpasses  ail  others  iahU- 

ness  and  durability.     The  palms  yieUarich^pl 

nutritious  juice,  and  all  the  common  fniit-txw^ 

Europe,  many  of  which  were  borrowed  from  APi 

are  found  in  different  regions.     Asia  Minor  ^i 

the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  abound  in  the  iDjrdei 

laurel,  mastic,  tamarind,  cypress,  and  other  trees. 

The  oriental  planes  are  numerous  in  P«fsii,«l 

the  oak  and  cedar  grow  to  a  great  sixe  in  dia  8p 

rian  mountains.     In  the  colder  regions,  are  the 

oak,  ash,  elm,  &c., 

willow,  and  the  dark, 

Further  detaib  will  be  found  under 

heads,  as  Uindostan,  China,  Siberia, 


Tta  Plant. 


the  dwarf  birch,  roooolA 
Ic,  evergreen  pinaa  «ri,  fe^ 


Ctdar  of  Lebanon. 


13.  JUineraU,     Asia  yields  all  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  but  the  wealth  of 
mines  has  not  been  fully  explored;    Hindostan  and  Asiatic  Russia  produce  diar 
and  silver  are  found  in  China,  Japan,  the  Indies,  and  Russia  ;  tin,  in  China  and  Fi 
quicksilver  in  China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon  ;  and  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  salt 
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Compantive  Sixe  of  Animdii  of  Asia. 


M*    ^nifnals.     The  Tiger  {FelU  Tiger)  is  peculiar  to  Asia.     He  is  a  native  of  Hindo- 
^  Chio  India,  Sumatra,  Ubina,  and  a  ^w  other  districts.     He  b  fearless  of  man,  ferociouai 
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■Hi  blood-thirstj.    He  will  kill  and  drag  off  a  horse  or  a  buffalo  with  the  greatest 
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are  most  common  m  Malabar,  and  are  the  scourge  of  the  coontrjr.  The  inoal  idode  iftelBg 
them  is  with  elephants. 

The  Serval  of  India  is  found  in  Hindostan  and  Thibet.  It  is  about  3  feet  m  length,  and  is 
of  a  fox-color,  spotted  with  bkck.  It  is  fierce  and  rapacious,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  in  pu^ 
suit  of  birds,  &c.  '  n 

The  Chetah  (F,  venatica)  is  a  sort  of  leopard,  but  smaller  than  that  animal.  He  is  commoo 
in  Southern  Asia,  where  he  is  domesticated  and  employed  in  hunting,  like  a  hound.  He  b 
very  playful  and  familiar.  In  hunting,  he  approaches  the  animal  secretly,  and,  when  sufficientlj 
near,  he  makes  5  or  6  enormous  bounds. 

The  Panther  (F.  pardus).  Leopard  (F.  /eopardtw),  and  Ounce  (JP.  onca)y  are  common. 
The  Lion  of  southwestern  Asia  {Leo  Jlnaticus)  is  distinct  from  the  African  lion,  and  still  an* 


Chetah, 


Larg§4^fp€d  Btar. 


Other  species,  with  little  or  no^nane,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Hindostan.  Several  spe- 
cies of  bear  are  also  peculiar  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Asia  ;  one  of  these  ( Vf^  &p' 
ocim),  lately  discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ;  the  iorp* 
lipped  Bear  ( Urms  labiattis)  is  found  In  Bengal  ;  the  white  or  polar  bear  is  common  to 
America,  and  the  brown  bear  to  Europe. 
The  Bengal  Loris  or  Slow  Lemur  {JfycHcebus  Bengalensis),  is  so  sluggish  in  its  mQtioDi 


.      Bengal  Larii, 

as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Sloth ;  he  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  is  gentle,  familiar,  vA 
fond  of  being  caressed.     The  Civet  ( Viverra  civetta)  is  common  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  Indicus)  is,  next  to  the  elephant,  the  most  powerfid  of  quad^ 
peds.    He  is  12  feet  long,  and  6  or  7  in  height ;  his  hide  is  thick  enough  to  turn  a  bullet    He 
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is^fevid  m  die  wHrm  coimtrics  of  Asia,  and  delights  ta  wallow  in  the  mire.    His  born  grows 
slowly,  and  is  sometimes  4  feet  in  length. 


Rkmoeeros, 

r 

The  Elephant  (£.  A8iatic%ui)  of  Asia  is  larger  and  stronger  than  that  of  Africa.  From  tune 
nnmemorial,  the  people  of  India  have  used  elephants  in  war.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
warm  countries  of  Asia,  and  even  m  a  wild  state  their  manners  are  social  and  inoffensive.  Their 
coounon  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  young  branches,  fruit,  and  corn ;  in  quest  of  food,  they 
often  ravage  large  tracts  of  territory.  They  are  taken  by  being  decoyed  into  enclosures,  and 
are  easily  domesticated.  They  carry  burdens  of  3,000  or  4,000  pounds'  weight,  and  are  used 
for  almost  every  spicies  of  labor  requiring  great  strength.  Those  of  Ceylon  exceed  all  others 
in  courage  and  sagacity.  The  king  of  Ava  had  an  elephant  of  a  cream  color,  which  was  taken 
in  1806,  and  exceeded  the  ase  of  25  years,  without  showing  any  appearance  of  age. 

CM*  the  ox  kind  (B09),  no  fewer  than  4  distinct  species  have  been  from  time  immemorial  do- 
mesticated in  different  parts  of  Asia.     The   Fai,  or  Gruntii^  Ox  (B.  Grimniew),  is  the 
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60imn6n  cattle  6(  C^ntHil  Aslft  ;  thi^  animal  fuhiishes  the  tails  o(  long,  silky,  white  ba]r,o 
which  the  natives  make  their  military  standards,  and  which  are  used  all  over  the  East,  under  the 
jame  of  chowries^  in  driving  off  flies.  The  Buffalo  (B.  bubalus)  is  found  both  wild  and  tune 
m  southeastern  Asia ;  fights  between  the  buffalo  and  tiger  were  formerly  a  favorite  sport  of  die 
Indian  princes  ;  and  this  animal  is  known  to  defend  the  herdsmen  with  great  courage  from  die 
attacks  of  the  tigers  and  leopards.  The  bufialo  is  not  used  for  draft  or  burden,  but  only  for  its 
milk.  The  Gayal  (B.  OavtBua)  is  common  among  the  Burmese.  The  Indian  Ox  (B.  h- 
dicwi)  is  found  in  all  southern  Asia,  the  East  India  Islands,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africt 
It  is  used  as  a  beast  of  draft  and  burden.  Its  flesh  is  inferior  to  common  beef,  but  tb0  hump  ii 
fat  and  delicate.     The  animal  is  as  large  as  a  commoA  ox,  and  of  a  slaty-gray  color. 

The  antelopes  of  Asia  are  numerous,  and  comprise  some  of  the  largest  and  smallest  of  tlu 

extensive  genus.  The  JVy{  Ghau  {Jhl^ 
lope  picta)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  n^ 
magnificent  of  the  antelopes  known,  bdf 
upwards  of  4  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  It 
is  a  very  powerful  and  resolute  animal,  and 
frequently  turns  upon  its  pursuers  ;  previous 
to  making  its  attack,  it  drops  upon  the  fore 
knees,  and  when  within  a  proper  distiBQ% 
it  darts  forward  with  a  fury  that  no  aniDiil 
can  withstand.  Even  in  conGnement  it  is 
found  to  be  vicious,  violent,  and  of  a  change- 
able temper.  The  Gazelle  (•5.  svbgeU^ 
rosa)  has  been  immortalized  by  the  poets 
for  its  beauty  and  grace.  Its  eyes  i»  Bi]p» 
dark,  and  expressive  of  softness ;  il  * 
movements  are  replete  with  grac 
lity.  It  is  rarely  more  than  2  fi 
and  is  less  than  3  feet  long.  Tl 
homed  ^ntelopesj  oi^  ChicharaSy 
liar  to  India  ;  tliey  are  delicately'  ^ 
wild,  and  agile  little  %reatures,  aboA^J 
inches  high.  The  Dorcas  Jlntelopey  tSe 
Goral  of  Nepaul,  the  Thar  of  the  same 
and  other  species,  occur,    Tiie 


country. 


species, 


Musk  Deer  (Moschus  moschife 
bet,  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  Ci 

There  are  several  species  of 
which  Angora  Sheep^  the  Fat-' 
of  Thibet,  and  the  Broad-tai 
Arabia  and  Syria  are  the  most 
The  hair  of  the  Angora  Goat 
soft,  and  much  esteemed  for  fiiWfcaliBl 
shawls  and  other  articles ;  but  the  Sham 
Goat  of  Cashmere  furnishes  the  soft  *» 
beautiful  wool,  of  which  the  Indians  tofUnr 
facture  those  rich  and  valuable  shawls  JO 
highly  prized  by  the  ladies  in  this  counuy 
and  in  Europe. 

It  is  most  probable  that  both  the  Cdj» 
fCamdus  Bactrianus)  and  the  Dromedary   (C.  dromedarius)  are  of  Asiatic  origin 
camel,  which  is  distinguished  by  two  humps  on  the  back,  is  confined  to  the  wandering 
tribes  of  central  Asia,  but  the  dromedar}*^  is  scattered  over  all  southwestern  Asia  and  nort 
Africa,  and  is  found,  as  a  domestic  animal,  in  India  and  China.     This  is  the  animal  mentioDed 
in  the  lists  ol  the  great  herds  and  flocks  of  the  earliest  patriarchs,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  ^* 
bitants  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found.     Three  species  of  Horse  (Equus)  occur  in  Awj^i 
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and  central  Asia  is,  in  all  probability,  the  native  home  of  the  horse  and  the  ass.    Thesti  ^ 
are  not  found  in  southern  Africa,  but  many  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia  may  be  said  to  five  ob 
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Dromedary, 


^vraoum  Borst* 


kftr^back ;  and  the  noblest  breeds  of  horses  are  stiU  to  be  met  with  m  Arabia.  Horse-flesh  is 
an  important  article  of  food  with  some  nauons,  and  mare's  milk  supplies  the  place  of  that  of  the 
__      _«-«—  tine  amone  some  of  the  tribes.     The  j}m  (JS, 

Annwi)  of  Asia,  is  also  of  larger  proportion! 
and  more  generous  spirit  than  those  which  have 
been  transported  to  other  countries.     Instead  o( 
the  delected  air,  pinched  dimensions,  and  half* 
starved  appearance  of  the  degenerate  ass  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ass  of  Persia  and  Syria  approacbef 
nearer  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  and  partakes  muc^ 
of  his  beauty  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and  greal 
speed.     The  Dzi^getai  {E.  hemionua)  is  inter- 
mediate  between  the  two  former  species,  and 
has  remamed  in  a  wild  state  ;  it  inhabits  in  large 
troops  the  great  central  deserts  of  Asia,  and  is 
probably  tlie  animal  mentioned  by  ancient  writen 
as  the  wild  mule.    It  runs  almost  with  the 
rapidity   of  lightning,   carrying  its  head 
erect,  and  snuffing  up  the  wind  ;  its  air 
is  wild  and  fiery,  and  the  fleetest  courser 
that  ever  scoured  the  desert  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  overtake  it. 

The  Peacock  {Pavo  cristattu)  is  the 
%iost  magnificent  of  the  whole  feathered 
creation.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  south  of  Asia  more  than  2,000 
years  ago.  It  lives  about  20  years,  and 
does  not  acquire  its  beautiful  plumage  till 
3  years  of  age. 

The  Golden  Pheasant  {Phasianus  pie* 
tus)  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  abont  3  feet 
in  length ;  its  plumage  is  variegated  with 
tints  of  gold,  orange,  green,  yellow,  black, 
white,  and  crimson.  It  is  a  native  of 
China.  The  Com^non  Pheasant  of  Eu- 
rope is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is  still 
found  there  in  a  wild  state.  The  Silver 
Pheasant  (P.  ny cthemerus)  nnd  Collared 
or  Ring-necked  Pheasant  (P.  torquatus) 
are  also  indigenous  in  China.  Thia  most 
vahiable  of  our  domestic  fowls,  tbe  con- 
moo  cock  and  hen  {GaUus  d^nusHcus) 
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GoUen  PheataiU. 


Bing^nuk/td  Pkeasaht. 


came  from  Asia,  and  the  race  is  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India.  The  Jungle  Cock{G. 
SonnercUit)j  a  very  beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  is  extensively  spread  through  India,  inhabit- 
ing the  thick  junglos,  where  its  shrill  voice  tuaj  be  continually  heard  resounding  through  the 
brakes  and  thickets. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  birds  in  Asia,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  ridi 
plumage  or  their  pleasing  songs.  Some  of  the  spicy  groves  are  the  haunts  of  large  flocbof 
parrots,  cockatoos,  and  other  gay  birds,  which  impart  peculiar  splendor  to  these  regions  of 
perpetual  summer. 

The  Jlnacanda  is  most  common  in  Ceylon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  reptiles.  It 


Jtnaeonda.  Pearl  Oyster. 

is  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  destroy  an  ox  or  a  tiger.  The  Great  Boa  is  sometimes  90 
feet  in  length. 

The  Pearl  Chftter  is  found  in  gre.at  abundance  on  the^west  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  a  viluwP 
pearl-fishery  is  carried  on.  The  divers  descend  to  the  bottom  by  the  weight  of  heavy  stoiW 
and  bring  up  the  oysters  in  baskets.  The  fisheries  are  rented  yearly.  They  emplcqr  abort 
6,000  men,  and  have  sometimes  yielded  850,000  doUars  in  a  single  year. 

Where  the  bed  is  rich,  a  diver  often  puts  upwards  of  150  oysters  into  his  basket  at  one  dip; 
when  they  are  thinly  scattered,  sometimes  no  more  than  5.  After  diving,  a  small  quantity  « 
blood  usually  issues  from  the  nose  and  ears,  which  is  considered  as  a  favorable  symptom,  and 
•they  perform  the  operation  with  greater  comfort  after  the  bleeding  has  comrococed.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  the  labor  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  never  complain  oif  fiidgoe.  unless  tile  banks 
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are  poor  id  oysters.     Two  clivers  are  attached  to  each  stone,  and  go  down  alternately.     The 
period  allotted  for  this  operation  continues  froln  6  to  6  hours. 

15-    Tribe$  of  JMa.     Were  we  to  arrange  the  population  of  Asia  into  classes  distinguished 

by  color,  we  should  say  that  3  races  of 
mankind  inhabited  this  continent;  the 
White,  the  Yellow,  and  the  Black.  Th^i. 
latter  are  few  in  number ;  and  we  mayl^ 
therefore  consider  the  2  other  as  dividing 
this  part  of  the  world  between  them. 
The  white  race  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia ;  the  yellow  race  in- 
habit the  rest.     In  some  instances  the  2 

_      races  have  become  blended  together,  and 

hthabiianta  of  Asia.  >t  Would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  race 

their  descendants  belong.  In  the  white 
race  #e  would  clas^  all  the  Caucasian  tribes,  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of 
CujjBfetan,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  the  Bucbarians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Turcomans, 
Wbeks,  Kirghis,  the  Hindoos,  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul,  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Maldives,  and 
several  tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia,  such  as  the  Yakutes,  the  Voguls,  the  Permians,  the  Syrians, 
the  Tchouvaches,  the  Morduins,  and  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi.  The  yellow  race  would  com- 
prehend the  Calmucks,  the  Khalkhas  of  Central  Asia,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Lamutes,  the  You- 
kagbirs,  the  Tchuktchis,  and  the  Koriaks,  all  of  Asiatic  Russia  ;  the  Mongols  and  Tongou- 
ses,  who  live  as  nomades,  in  Asiatic  Russia  and'China  ;  the  Mandshous,  the  Coreans,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Chinese,  the  Annamites,  the  Siamese,  the  Birmans,  and  the  Tibetans.  The  Mali^s 
seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  of  Whites  and  Yellows.  The  Negroes  belong  to  Malacca,  Ceylon, 
Andoman,  and  Nicobar,  and  are  of  the  Papuan  race. 

Hassel  estimates  the  4  great  races  of  Asia  as  follows  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however,  thai 
this  embraces  the  Asiatic  Islands,  which  we  include  in  Oceanica. 

Caucasian  Race  .         164,000,000  I  Malay  Race  .         34,000,000 

y  Mongolian  Race  .     291,000,000  |  Ethiopian  Race      .         .         .       1,000,000 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  classify  the  Asiatic  nations  according  to  their  languages, 
and  the  following  principal  groups  have  been  marked  out  from  this  point  of  view.  1.  The 
8emiti9  family  oT  nations  embraces  the  ancient  Chaldasans,  Aramaeans,  and  Pheniciahs,  the 
Jewsj^^bs,  and  Armenians.  2.  The  Turkish  group  comprises  the  Ottomans  or  Osmanlb, 
ihe  Turcomans  or  Truchmenes,  the  Uzbeks,  Kirghises,  the  Nogais,  the  Yakutes,  Karakal- 
p^gh  ^^^  several  other  tribes,  improperly  called  Tartars.  3.  The  Mongol  stock  consists  of  3 
l^6>  tranches  J  the  Mongob  proper,  the  fiuriates,  and  the  CEloths,  comprising  several  nations  ; 
the  Calmucks  belong  to  the  last  named.  4.  The  Tuneouses  consist  of  numerous  branches  in 
€Bstem  Ask,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  Mantchoos  or  Mandshous,  who  are  now, 
ite  rulme  fv^^G  in  China.  6.  The  Persian  family  comprises  the  Persians  proper  or  Tadshiks, 
ibe  A  /  Kurds,  Beluches,  the  Ossetes,  Bucbarians,  &c.     The  ancient  Zend  was  proba 

Uj  tF^^other  of  all  the  Persian  languages'.  6.  The  Hindoo  stock  comprises  most  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Hindostan,  which  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  northern  tribes,  Per- 
sians, Turks,  kc.  7.  The  Chinese  are  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  China,  but  it  b  not  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained,  whether  this  race  has  any  affinity  witli  the  Japanese  and  Coreans,  in  the 
Mist,  and  the  Tibetans,  Burmese,  Siamese,  &c.,  on  the  west.  8.  The  Caucasian  grou]^  in- 
elades  the  Georgians,  Suanians,  Mingrelians,  &c.,  but  the  Lesghians,  Circassians,  Abassians, 
I  iUI  Mitsjekhians,  of  the  same  region,  seem  to  be  of  different  origin.  9%  The  Samoiedes. 
Y  111;  the  Jenisseans.  11.  The  Fennic  tribes,  including  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks.  IH.  The 
Todraghirs.  13.  The  Koriaks.  14.  The  Tchuktchis.  15.  The  Kamschadales,  inhabit 
iog  Siberia,  are,  perhaps,  of  distinct  stock. 

16.  PopuJolton.  The  population  of  Asia  has  already  been  stated  to  amount  to  400  or  500 
HiBldlts ;  but  different  estimates  carry  it  still  higher  and  lower  than  those  numbers,  some  mak- 
iiif  if  about  380,  and  others  600,  miUions.  So  of  the  different  countries,  the  population  of 
CKia  b  by  some  accurate  writers  reduced  to  K0,000,000,  by  others  raised  to  380,000,000. 
TbeftAiwbf  statements  must  tbereforei  be  looked.upon  as  very  uncertam 
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17.  Religion.  Asia  is  the  land  of  fable  and  mystery,  and  exhibits  a  deplorable  examd^rf 
tile  errors  into  which  unassisted  reason  leads  the  religious  feelings.  The  Mosuc  and  bh» 
titn  religions,  the  most  important  truths,  have,  however,  been  revealed  on  its  soil ;  ^(dnle  that 
are  lew  extravagances  and  absurdities  that  have  not  sprung  up  and  flourished  in  the  mi 
MgioD,  as  if  to  contrast  in  a  more  striking  manner,,  human  folly  with  divine  wisdom.  The  ik 
•urdities  of  the  Sabeans,  the  worship  of  fire  and  other  elements,  Mahometanism,  which  te 
mixed  some  great  truths  with  its  errors,  the  polytheism  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Bramms,  the  Lin^ 
isti,  the  worship  of  heaven  and  of  the  dead,  of  spirits  and  demons,  and  cruel,  degrading,  ui 
loathsome  rites,  and  doctrines  of  the  most  absurd  nature,  have  found  followers  and  respectii 
this  land  of  superstition.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitanti,fi9i' 
wiling  over  all  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Central  Asia.  MaboM^ 
tanism  is  the  most  widely  difllised,  but  its  followers  are  not  so  numerous  ;  it  is  professed  bvAi 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Western  Asia  ;  Bramanism  is  predominant  in  India.  BuddMi' 
numbers  about  170,000,000  followers  ;  Bramanism  60,000,000,  and  Mahometanism  about  Af 
same  number.  Any  statements  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  different  religions  must  partake  of  # 
ancertaioty  of  the  estimated  population.  If  the  larger  estimates  are  assumed  for  the  popA- 
tioQ  then  we  should,  perhaps,  sute  the  BudhisU  at  about  300,000,000,  and  the  Braminists  abott 
100|00a«000,  the  Mahometans  at  70,000,000,  or  80,000,000,  and  the  Christians  at  15,000,(M>' 

18.  Government.  Civilization.  Social  State.  We  must  not  attribute  to  the  climate  iM 
the  ioMMitability  of  national  character  and  institutions,  which  we  observe  among  the  Asiautfr 
whether  wandering  nomades  or  the  docile  subjects  of  great  empires.  Despotism,  both  la  # 
patriarchal  and  the  monarchical  form,  has  long  been  the  reigning  species  of  government  throq^ 
out  Asia,  and  has  exercised  its  full  influence  in  taming  the  spirit  and  cramping  the  energies  ce- 
llar ctuldren.  Superstition  has  also  long  reigned  with  unmitigated  sway  over  the  Eastern  ni*^ 
Southern  parts  of  Asia  ;  and  polygamy  deprived  society  of  some  of  its  most  endearing  60- 
and  hnmanizmg  influence.  Malte  Brun,  in  endeavoring  to  explain  why  great  empires  are  nm  | 
oommoa  in  Asia  than  n  Europe,  remarks  :  ^^  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  great  plains  ^ 
which  Asia  abounds  give  the  conquerors  an  easier  access.  This  only  holds  |ood  in  the  cea- 
tral  parts ;  but  how«many  inaccessible  mountains,  how  many  large  rivers,  and  unmense  desertS) 
form  the  ifiatural  bulwarks  and  eternal  barriers  of  other  Asiatic  nations  *  When  once  an  Asiat- 
ie  oatioB  profits  by  its  local  circumstances,  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  conquered  as  any  EaropMA 
p60j[rie.  The  Druses,  the  Koords,  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the  only  examples ;  we  W' 
qnote  one  still  more  illustrious.  The  chain  of  Mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  northeast  of  Hl^ 
yloD,  which  Alexander  had  no  difficulty  in  passing,  became  a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  tm 
rafthians^  before  which  the  legions  of  Trajan  himself  were  routed."  /.^ 

The  great  conquests  in  Asia  have  arisen  from  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the  great  exteasiei 
ot  the  same  nations.     The  capitals  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or  of  Persia,  being  given  vf  W' 
one  eonqueror,  the  immense  multitude  of  tribes,  connected  by  speaking  the  same  toogae,  B^!^ 
ohtaically  submit  to  the  same  yoke.     These  great  empires  having  been  once  estab&^ed)  tkf 
sseceKion  of  one  to  another  becomes  ahnost  perpetual,  from  reasons  purely  moral  and  refigioQft|'^ 
The  oationa  of  Asia,  too  numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do  not  feel  the  ardor  and  energy w|^ 
troe  patriotism;  they  furnish  their  chiefs  with  troops,  but  without  zeal  or  enei^,aad  Atf 
change  their  masters  without  regret,  or  without  much  struggle.     The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  fM\ 
iq»  in  their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  show  of,  resistance  to  the  audacity  of  the  conqueroltfi/^ 
while  the  latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  before  they  give  way  to  the  same  efiieniiinof ^ 
which  procured  the  downfall  of  their  predecessors.  . 

The  organisation  of  the  armies,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  the  want  ^ 
fCiODg  places,  open  the  road  to  sudden  and  rapid  invasions.  Everything  combines  to  ftcnitiie 
the  total  and  frequent  subjugation  of  those  vast  empires  of  the  East.  But  this  state  of  thiogfe' 
is  ae  little  founded  upon  the  physical  geography  of  Asia,  diat  we  now  see  India  divided  lote- 
more  than  100  sovereignties,  —  Persia  in  part  dismembered^  —  and  Turkey  in  Asia  read?  la 
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Ancient  history  informs  us,  that  all  die  re^ons  of  Asia  were  originaOy  divided 
numerous  small  kingdoms,  in  which  the  will  of  the  monarch  found  limits  in  the  rights  of  the 
'^  >  Asia  has  seen  several  republics.  The  resistance  which  Tyre  and  Jerusdem  opposed 
conquerors  of  the  world,  was  not  owing,  as  Montesquieu  says,  ^*  to  the  heroism  of  ser- 
"  The  Persians  of  Cyrus  were  not  slaves.  The  Scythians  spoke  the  language  of  ia* 
lent  men  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 
he  astODishing  rapidity  of  political  revolutions  in  Asia,  arises,  however,  out  of  one  fact 
wkioh  b  rtdly  dependent  on  its  physical  geography.  ^  In  that  part  of  the  world,"  says  Mon- 
tosquiea,  '^  weak  nations  are  opposed  to  strong ;  people  warlike,  brave,  and  active,  border 
upoa  those  who  are  effeminate,  idle,  and  timid  ;  the  one  must  necessarily  be  conquerors,  and 
the  odMis  conquered.  Here  we  have  the  principal  reason  of  the  hberty  of  Europe,  and  the 
shve7  of  Asia."  It  is  necessary  to  combine  this  just  remark  with  another  truth,  proved  by 
pt|psical  geography,  namely,  that  Asia  has  no  temperate  zone,  no  intermediate  region  between 
fary  cold  and. very  hot  climates.  The  slaves  inhabit  the  hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated 
ttd  cold  regions.  The  latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols,  the  Mantchous,  and 
o^on,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Tartars  by  the  'moderns,  and  Scythians  of  Asia  by  the 
9mvit9*  Here  we  find  a  totally  different  physical  and  moral  nature  ;  courage  animates  ibw 
itMQg  and  pow^ful  bodies  ;  they  have  no  sciences,  no  fine  arts,  no  luxury  ;  their  savage,  vir* 
IM  are  unpoUsbed,  morality  is  written  upon  their  hearts  ;  hospitality  to  strangers,  honor  to  an- 
ianaif,  and  a  fidelity  wholly  inviolable  to  their  own  nation  and  friends.  To  counterbaknee 
tee  good  qualities,  they  are  addicted  to  war,  or  rather  pillage  and  a  wandering  life,  and  Kve 
liai^t  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

.Sieli  were  the  Scythians  ;  such  are  the  Tartars.  They  defied  the  power  of  Darius ;  th^ 
pre  a  great  and  subUme  lesson  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  thev  heard  from  a  distance  the  vieto* 
riant  arms  of  Rome,  but  they  did  not  feel  their  pressure.  More  than  20  times  they  conquered 
Ami  and  Eastern  Europe  ;  they  founded  States  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  China,  aiid  in  Ruseia. 
The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Ghengis-kban,  embraced  the  half  of  the  ancient  cootuienl. 
Hut  fast  nursery  of  nations  appears  to  be  now  exhausted  ;  few  of  the  Tartars  /oroain  nomin* 
i%imiependent ;  but  they  are  still  the  masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and  vassals,  than 
tb.sib}ects  of  Russia.  For  the  present  state,  political  institutions,  and  history  of  the  diflbr^ 
Asmtic  mtioDS,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  different  coun* 


^ 
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CHAPTER  LIX.  ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.     The  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia  are  bounded  on  the  north 

Ifli-lbe  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Bebring's  Strait,  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 

iWh  by  the  Chinese  empire*  Turkistan,  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Ottoman  Asia ;  aad 

^tlft  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Ural  River  and  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  £urope«i 

:  %IMt.  They  extend  from  lat.  38°  to  78°  N.,  and  from  long.  36°  E.  to  171°  W.,  having  an 

I  ins  of  5,350,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000,000  inhabitantif . 

i    ^  Jliounkdn$.     The  Ural  Mouniainsj  on  the  western  frontier,  stretch  from  north  to  south 

I  fal^  great  distance,  but  nowhere  attain  a  very  great  elevation,  the  highest  summits  not  exceed- 

I  %M0O  feet  in  height.     The  ^SUai  Mountains  stretch  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern 

'  iMfier,  forming  in  part  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chmese  empires.     Tliis  chain 

iQMlDds  the  sources  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Yenissey,  under  the  name  of  the  Sayanian  Moun** 

^f  iiirther  east  it  extends  In  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western  coast  of  the  sea  of 

Qktok,  under  the  name  of  the  Stanovoy  Mountains,  and  traverses  the  peninsula  of  Kamschat 

I  kliWhete  it  presents  a  series  of  active  volcanoes.     The  highest  summits  of  this  great  masa  of 

rMntus  are  from  i  0,000  to  12,000  feet,  except  some  of  the  summits  of  Kamschatka,  which 

^IHebeen  Utely  ascertained  to  exceed  20,000  feet  m  height.    Between  the  Caspian  and  Black 

Ms  are  the    Caucasian  Mountains^  rising  to  an  elevation  of   from   15,000  to  18,000 

tan 

^'JUsers  and  LaJus.    The  Oh  or  Ohy  rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  becomes  navigable  m 
^fiNinnient  of  Tonwfc,  receives  the  Irtish^  a  large,  navipble  river,  1,600  miles  in  lengthy 
the  Antic  Ocean  after  a  course  of  2,400  miles.  The  Yenisssy^  the  largM  river  of 
50 
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the  eastern  hemisphere,  also  rises  in  the  Altaian  chain,  in  the  Ciunese  empire,  passes  tkoi]g)il4i||) 
Baikal,  and,  taking  a  northerly  direction,  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  it  is  about  2,7(>^  iiji|n 
in  length.  The  Lena  also  rises  in  the  same  n^untains,  and  empties  itself  bto  the  samoMi 
after  receiving  numer($us  large  tributaries,  during  a  course  of  upwards*of  2,000  miles.  Tj^ff 
Kolymay  the  AnadyVy  and  the  Kamschatka  are  also  large  rivers.  The  JBTur,  wliich  ^^ece/m. 
the  .Araxe^y  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Uraly  which  also  flows  ic^o  the  Caspian  Sea,aN|] 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  course  of  about  iM^ 
miles.  Of  the  lakes  the  principal  is  Lake  Baikal^  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia,  being  upwiiipj![ 
of  400  miles  long  and  from  15  to  50  broad  ;  it  is  of  great  depth,  but  contains  numerous  sbo^!^. 

4.  Steppes.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  from  the  Ural  to  the  oceu-ji 
a  vast  steppe,  or  lev^l  desert,  interspersed  with  extensive  marshy  tracts,  and  some  prododif; 
districts.     Similar  levels  are  found  in  the  southwestern  part,  but  of  inferior  extent  *  ^\ 

5.  Minerab.     Gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones,  with  iron,  le4 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains.     Salt  is  found  in   abundance  in  ttk, 
steppes. 

6.  Climate  and  Vegetation.     The  northern  portion  of  Siberia  experiences  extrenielj  i 
ous  winters  and  shori^sunmiers,  and  the  earth  is  perpetually  frozen  below  the  vegetable  i 
diat  overlies  the  surface.    The  cold  is  here  so  intense,  that  72^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  ia^ 
very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  as  low  as  120^  ;  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  man,  p 
beneath  this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  blood  being  frozen  in  their  vems.    The  \ 
rivers  of  these  dreary  plains  are  not,  like  the  streams  of  happier  regions,  destined  to  fei 
the  fields  through  which  they  flow,  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms, 
these  ^^  solid  floods  "  roll  their  sluggish  mass  through  frozen  tracts  and  end  in  a  sea  boouiir 
chains  of  perpetual  ice.  ^ 

In  a  country  like  this  the  vegetable  species  are  few,  and  their  forms  are  of  the  most  stujAfE 
description  ;  whole  districts  are  covered  with  coarse  rushes,  dwarf  birches  {BettUa  naM)9f[ 
willows,  and  arctic  brambles.    But  as  we  proceed  south  to  somewhat  milder  regions,  the  » 
try  is  clothed  with  forests  of  birches  {Betula  alba)^  larches,  and  pines,  among  which  are 
Cembra  pine  (P.  Cembra)^  reaching  the  height  of  120  feet ;  the  Siberian  fir  (P.  Sii' ' 
and  the  spruce  (P.  abies).  To  these  succeed  maples,  balsams,  aspens,  and  poplars,  but 
es,  oaks,  limes,  ash,  and  other  hardwood  trees,  are  wanting.     Great  numbers  of  eentiaas,.! 
pecially  Gentiana  algida^  with  its  blue  and  white  blossoms,  large  patches  of  the  yellow  "' 
dendron  chrysanthemum  and  the  purple  R.  dauricum,  with  quantities  of  other  pretty  i 
fill  the  meadows  and  open  country.  *  Lilies  are  abundant,  and  in  Kamschatka  their  bulbt 
used  for  food  ;  rhubarbs  are  also  found.     The  cereal  grabs  are  cultivated  only  in  the  soat^i 
parts  of  Siberia  ;  frheat  is  raised  with  difficulty  in  any  portion,  but  oats,  rye,  barlej,  4iij|i 
buckwheat,  supply  its  place.  ,«! 

The  government  of  Caucasia,  and  in  general  the  southwestern  parts  of  this  extensive 
are  exceedingly  fertile,  more  from  nature  than  industry.     The  parts  that  are  cultivated  pi 
excellent  fruit  of  almost  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  especially  grapes,  which  are  recki 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.     The  summers  are  very  dry,  and,  from  the  end  of  Joljfv  . 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  air  is  corrupted,  and  the  crops  sometimes  ruined,  by  iraoseaii 
quantities  of  locusts.  .         hgi 

7.  Animals.  The  animal  kingdom  is  distinguished  by  the  same  paucity  of  species  as^te; 
vegetable  world.  Yet,  even  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  polar  shores,  that  beneficent  Providepp 
which  presides  over  nature,  has  furnished  means  of  support  and  protection  agamst  the  clnmF^ 
to  various  animals.  That  severity  of  cold,  which  would  otherwise  be  fatal  to  animal  lifei  •* 
guarded  against  in  some  measure  by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  and  unctuous  substances  ;  in  others 
skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful  than  those  which  clothe  the  tenants^ 
milder  regions.  The  substances,  which  communicate  to  these  classes  of  animals  the  power 
resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  a  little  preparation,  eminently  usefulx 
ornamental  to  man  ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened,  and  the  pomp  of  kings  derives  one  of  _ 
most  splendid  decorations  from  commodities  furnished  by  the  shivering  hunter  of  the  poUri^ 
sort.  The  reindeer,  elk,  polar  bear,  wolf,  fox,  marmot,  the  martin,  ermine,  and  other  M? 
mals  common  to  Europe  or  North  America,  have  already  been  mentioned  under  those  hew», 
Various  species  of  leming,  mice,  and  hamsters,  are  more  confined  to  Siberia.  The  ec<?9Mfll|. 
mouse  (Jrvieola  mconomis)  deserves  a  particular  notice.     This  little  creature  forms  buiroffl^ 
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(nUt'j^reat  skiO,  the  principal  chamber  sometimes  having  above  20  different  entrances  ;  adjoin* 

Sftis  are  several  other  rooms,  in  which  it  deposits  its  winter  stores,  as  in  granaries  ;  these 
^  tbs  it  mil  not  touch  until  compelled  by  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  when,  with  its  mate, 
it  retires  to  its  well-stored  dwellings,  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  its  industry.  Numerous  species  of 
i^,  as  the  Cfreenland  seal  {Phoca  Gnznlandica)^  the  sea-bear  {Otaria  urrina),  and  sea-Uan 
if  O.  jubata)f  throng  the  Arctic  Sea  ;  the  Baikal  seal  ^P.  Bothionica)  is  found  in  the  lake  of 
Qiat  name.  An  immense  species  of  elephant j  now  extmct,  formerly  belonged  to  Siberia,  and 
ieiioriuoiis  tusks  are  found,  sometimes  weighing  600  pounds.  The  remains  of  these  huge  crea- 
tures are  so  abundant,  that  ivory  forms  an  important  article  of  export. 

The  animals  of  the  Caucasian  regions  are,  the  caracal  lynxj  chamois  and  ibex  goatSy  bearsy 
antelopesj  a  tiger  of  an  unknown  species,  the  bisony  long  extinct  in  Europe,  the  mid  sheep 
^Qris  mSmman)^  &c. 

•8-  IKvisions.  The  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  called  by  geographers 
liie 'Caucasian  region,  is  politically  divided  into  12  provinces,  and  several  districts  which  are 
%b1j  nominally  dependent  upon  the  Russian  government.  The  vast  region  to  the  east  of  the 
^"^^'Moantams  is  known  geographically  under  the  name  of  Siberia,  but  is  politically  diirided 
'iSbe  four  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Yenisseisk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkoutsk,  the  two  provinces  of 
rik  and  Yakoutsk,  the  two  districts  of  Okotsk,  and  Kamschatka,  the  land  of  the  Kirghises, 
f  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchi. 

Tatens,  Tiftisy  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  a  handsome  town  with  spacious  streets  and 
Ihfavres,  large  barracks  and  caravanseries,  and  some  elegoat  public  buildings.  It  has  20,000 
InSritants.  Erivan  is  the  capital  of  Armenia,  a  Persian  provmce  lately  conquered  by  Russia. 
Itsuflfered  much  during  the  war,  but  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Arme- 
liui  patriarch.  Chamakiy  the  capital  of  Shirvan,  and  formerly  a  great  commercial  empo* 
Mis  of  this  part  of  Asia,  has  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

^'^f\fboUky  on  the  Irtish,  is,  like  the  other  towns  of  Siberia,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  is  lia- 
iMb^lo  be  inundated  by  the  river.  The  streets  are  covered  with  thick  planks.  The  population 
llf^ffiout  25,000,  engaged  in  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  manutaciures  of  leather,  soap, 
****  surgical  instruments.  In  the  spring  the  Russian  traders  arrive  here  on  their  way  to  the 
~  regions  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  autumn  return  hither  to  wait  till  the  weather  enables  them 
>rt  their  goods  on  sledges  into  Europe.  Caravans  of  Calmucks  and  Bucharians  also 
winter  here.  Irkoutsk  is  the  chief  place  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  is  a  large  town 
25,000  inhabitants.  Its  manufactures,  its  learned  institutions,  and  its  active  commerce 
it  a  European  appearance. 

^  JUaj  upon  the  Russian  frontier,  is  a  place  of  much  trade  and  great  wealth.   Yakouisky  with 

mhabitants,  carries  on  the  fur  tra'de  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  several  important  fairs.  Tomsky 

of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  upon  the  great  route  to  China,  and 

active  trade,  with  some  manufactures.     Population,  10,000.     Kolyvariy  a  small  town 

same  government,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  silver  mine  district.     Okotsky  capital  of  the 

\  of  the  same  name,  and  Petropvlosky  capital  of  Kamschatka,  are  small  towns  with  about 

inhabitants. 

Industry.  The  whole  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  in  many  parts  inhabited  only  by 
tribes  of  hunters  or  fishermen,  or  occupied  by  wandering  shepherds.  The  manufac- 
^e  few  and  inconsiderable,  and  agriculture  is  little  attended  to,  but  the  trade  with  China, 
'  (an,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  European  Russia,  is  active  and  important. 

Islands.     The  sea  which  separates  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka 

'9apiln,  contains  a  number  of  islands,  in  a  position  from  northeast  to  southwest,  which  are 

tne  Kurile  Islands.     They  are  upwards  of  20  in  number,  are  all  mountainous,  and  in 

of  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  springs.     The  principal  of  these  islands  are  inhabited  ; 

small  ones  are  unpeopled.     They  differ  much  irom  each  other,  in  respect  both  to  thehr 

1  and  natural  constitution.     The  forests   i  the  northern  isles  are  almost  entirely  com* 

of  pines  ;  those  in  the  southern,  produce  canes,  bamboos,  vines,  &c.     In  some  of  them 

and  foxes.     Sea-otters  appear  on  the  coasts  of  all  these  islands,  as  wqII  as  whales, 

>  seals,  and  other  amphibious  animals.     Some  of  the  inhabitants  ojf  these  islands  have 

Iti^te  Ekeness  to  the  Japanese,  in  their  manners,  language,  and  personal  appearance  ;  others 
^tieflbBich  resemble  the  Kamschadales.  The  northern  islands  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
AtfeHj^ror  of  Russia ;  but  those  of  the  south  pay  homage  to  Japan.     The  Kurilians  display 
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much  humanity  and  probi^  in  their  conduct,  and  are  courteous  and  bosphAie* 
chiefly  employed  in  huntings  taking  sea-animals  and  whales,  and  catching  fowl. 

Between  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamschatka  and  the  western  coast  of  America,  aiei 
groups  of  islands,  divided  into  four  principal  groups,  the  first  two  of  which  are  called  the  Jin- 
han  Islands.    The  first  group,  which  is  called  by  some  of  the  islanders  Sasignam,  comprebeidi^ 

1.  Behring's  Islands,  which  is  90  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth;  2.  Copper  hini\ 

2.  Otma ;  4.  Samyra,  or  Shemyia ;  5.  Anakta.  The  second  ^up  b  called  S^haos  jui 
comprises  Immak  and  7  other  islands.  The  third  general  name  is  Mgho^  and  comprmdi 
the  islands  known  to  the  Russians  under  the  name  of  Andreaoofiski  Ostrova,  16  of  wbicliiR 
mentioned  by  geographers.  The  fourth  group  is  called  Kavalangy  and  also  includes  16  IsWs, 
which  are  denominated  Lyssic  Ostrova,  or  the  Fox  Islands. 

Some  of  these  islands  are  only  inhabited  occasionally,  and  for  several  months  in  the  i 
others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  some  have  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  y 
reside  in  them.     Copper  Island  received  its  name  from  the  copper  which  the  sea  i* 
its  coasts.     The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  in  general  of  a  short  stature,  with  stout^) 
limbs,  but  free  and  supple.     They  have  lank,  black  hair,  and  little  beard,  flattish  &ces,  j 
skins.    They  are  for  the  most  part  well-made,  and  of  strong  constitutions,  suited  to  the  I 
ous  climate  of  tlieir  isles.    The  Fox  Islands  are  so  called  from  the  great  number  of  bli 
and  red  foxes  with  which  they  abound.     The  dress  of  a  native  consists  of  a  cap,  and  a  I 
which  reaches  down  to  the  knees.     Some  of  them  wear  common  caps  of  a  parti-cok)ti 
skin,  upon  wliich  they  leave  part  of  the  wings  and  tail.     On  the  fore  part  of  their  ' 
fishing  caps,  they  place  a  small  board  like  a  screen,  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  j 
and  ornamented  with  glass  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter  from  the  Russians. 

12.  Inhabitants.  This  vast  country  contains  more  than  100  tribes,  differing  m 
language,  and  religion.  The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  settlers  from  Europe  -are  i 
in  the  towns  and  military  stations.  There  are  many  Tartars,  and  colonies  of  them  nerth  of  tk 
Caspian  and  the  Caucasus.  The  Calmucks  are  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  race  in  the  einpiit 
They  are  of  a  dark  color  and  athletic  form.  They  have  high  cheex  bones,  small  eyes,  daM 
from  each  other,  and  enormous  ears.  There  are  some  tribes  of  Monguls  and  Maasbui%ff 
Mantchoos.  The  latter  are  a  branch  of  the  Tungooses,  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Sib"^ 
about  a  third  of  the  whole.  In  the  northern  regions,  there  are  Finns  and  Samoieds  ;  tli0  J 
are  short  in  stature,  seldom  exceeding  5  feet,  and  often  but  4.  They  have  short  legs,  k 
flat  heads,  wide  mouths,  large  ears,  small,  angularly-placed  eyes,  and  black  and  bristly  I 
Their  complexion  Is  an  olive.  The  Yakouts  are  a  large  tribe  on  the  river  Lena.  The  C 
gians  and  Circassians  are  a  well-formed  race  of  men,  and  the  females  are  renowned  for  I 

They  have  fair  complexions,  regular  features,  and 
forms.     The  Circassians  have  slender  waists,  and  these  in  ^ 
men  are  rendered  more  so  by  a  light  sword-belt,  which  they< 
stantly  wear.     Besides  these  tribes  or  people,  which  areai 
part  of  the  whole,  there  are  many  foreigners,  as  Gerniaos,  T 
Swedes,  Armenians,  together  with  a  few  Hindoos,  Gypsies,  • 
Jews. 

The  form  of  dress  is  nearly  as  various  as  the  people,    b  |9 
northern  countries,  it  consists  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  ib  f 
while  the  Cabnucks  have  scarcely  any  clothing  but  a  strip  cf^ 
about  the  waist.     The  dress  of  the  Tartars  is  chiefly  a 
silk  and  cotton  shirt,  a  short  tunic,  and  over  this  a  caftan  (ff.< 
ern  robe,  girded  with  a  sash.     Short  boots  and  loose  drawers^ 
worn.     In  summer,  the  bead  is  covered  with  a  turban  \  in  ^^ 
with  a  helmet  of  wood.     All  Tartars  shave  then*  beards, 
languages  are  various,  and  that  of  Georgia  is  radically  difi*erent  from  all  others.     The  dwa 
are  of  almost  every  form,  though  there  is  little  good  architecture.    In  Siberian  towns,  the  1 
sian  mode  of  building  is  somewhat  followed.     The  Tartars  have  neat  cottages,  whi|ea 
and  whh  gardens  attached.     The  Tungooses  dwell  in  tents.     The  Kamscbadales  ^^^\ 
kges,  built  like  those  of  Russia.     Many  Georgians  dwell  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  earth,  9m^} 
Circassians  in  cottages  of  wood  and  plaited  osiers.     The  food  is  diflTerent  m  various  pait^   > 
Siberia,  fish  forms  a  great  article  of  food-     The  Tartars  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  or  wimteftt 
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hsjr  eiB  die  most  easily  obtain.*    All  of  the  Tartar  race  make  use  of  KoumUsj  the  spirit 
hMi'from  roare^(  milk. 

The  courtship  of  the  Calmocks  is  a  horse  race.  The  ladj  whose  good  win  is  solicited,  is 
ittatad  (Ml  horseback,  and  the  wooer  follows.  If  he  is  favored,  he  is  permitted  to  overtake  : 
V  '  ^  if  not,  whip  and  spur  are 

'  ^  vain,  for  tne  lady  is  too 

good  an  equestrian,  and 
has  too  much  at  stake,  to 
be    overtaken.      Among 
the  Crim  Tartars,  court- 
ship   and     marriage    are 
cumbered   with    ceremo- 
nies.   The  parties  seldom 
see    each    other   till    the 
ceremony,  and  the  con- 
tract is   made  with    the 
heads  of  the  tribe.     At 
the  period  of  the  wed- 
ding, the  villages  near  are 
feasted  for  several  days. 
Much  ceremony  is  used' 
in   preparing    the    bride, 
who   is   bound    to   show 
every  symptom  of  reluc- 
tance.    There  is  a  con- 
test between  the  matrons 
and  girls  for  her  posses- 
sion.   The  priest  asks  the 
bride  if  she  consents,  and 
i»  tflbmatiTe,  blesses  the  couple  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  and  retires.     There  is  a 
eeremonjr  and  cavalcade,  when  the  bride  is  carried  to  her  future  home.     She  is  carried 
carriage,  under  the  care  of  her  brothers,  while  the  bridegroom  takes  a  humble  sta- 
ihe  procession,  dressed  in  his  worst  apparel,  and  badly  mounted.     A  fine  horse,  how- 
is  led  for  him  by  a  friend,  who  receives  from  the  mother  of  the  bride  a  present  of  value, 
'  iwl.     There  are  not  many  facilities  for  traveling  in  any  part  of  Asia.     In  the  Russian 
IIS,  however,  posts  are  generally  established  ;  and  m  Kamschatka,  they  are  supplied, 
of  horses,  with  dogs.     In  Siberia,  there  are  few  Inns,  and  the  traveler  finds  money  to 
incumbrance.     The  generous  hospitality  of  the  people  not  only  supplies  his  wants  in 
a)Mi  clothing,  but  he  b  feasted  as  though  he  were  a  long  absent  relation.     The  diseases 
'general  or  fatal  are  scurvy,  smallpox,  fevers,  and  the  most  of  the  common  maladies  of 
tx>untries. 
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|^*Cochrine  relates  the  foHowing  inftaDcet  of  what  ha 
mil  as  a  general  ToracionsneM : 
tTabalak,  I  bad  a  pretty  good  apecimen  of  the  ap« 
\ti  a  child,  whoae  age  (as  I  onderatood  from  the 
^^i,  who  spoke  some  English  and  less  French)  did 
1  five  Tears.    1  had  obserred  the  child  crawling 
,  and  scrapi.nff  ap  with  its  thumb  the  tallow- 
h  f^ll  from  a  nghied  candle,  and  I  inquired,  in 
I  whstber  it  prooMded  from  hunger  or  liking  of 
JL  jms  tc^frora  neither,  hat  simply  from  the  oa- 
\  imkuti  and  Tongousi,of  eatinff  whenever  there 
I  BCYer  permitting  anything  wat  can  be  eaten 
I  gave  the  chiM  a  candle  made  of  the  most 
low, — a  steond, — and  third ;  and  all  were  de- 
h  avidity.    The  steersman  then  gave  him  se?e- 
f  of  sour,  fVoten  batter ;  this,  also,  he  immedi- 
kI  ;  Instlr,  a  larfs  piece  of  yellow  sosp ;  all 
i  road  ;  out  as  1  was  now  oonfinced,  that  the 
I  eontlnae  to  gorge  as  long  as  it  eonld  receive 
I  l%sggsd  oqr  comptnian  to  desist 


<<  As  to  the  statement  of  what  a  man  can  or  will  eat, 
either  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
oaite  incredible ;  in  fact,  theie  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
nsh  or  meat,  fiom  whatever  animal,  however  putrid  or  un- 
wholesomei  but  they  will  devoor  with  impunity ;  and  the 
quantity  only  varies  from  what  they  hare,  to  what  they 
can  get  I  nave  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut  or  a  Tongoose 
devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day.  The  effect  is  very 
observable  upon  them,  for  from  thin  and  meagre-looking 
men,  they  will  become  perfectly  pot-bellied.  Their  sto- 
machs mast  be  difierently  formed  from  ours,  or  it  woaU 
be  impossible  for  them  to  drink  off  at  a  draught,  as  tber 
really  do,  their  tea  and  soup  scalding  hot  (so  hot,  at  least, 
that  a  European  would  have  difficulty  in  even  sipping  at 
it),  without  the  least  inoonvenienoe.  I  hare  seen  tluee 
of  these  gluttons  consume  a  reindeer  at  one  meal ;  nor  are 
Hiey  nioe  as  to  the  ehoioe  of  parts ;  nothing  being  lost, 
not  even  the  oeiitents  of  the  bowels,  which,  with  £•  aM 
offal  and  bloodf  are  eon  verted  into  black  poddinga." 
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13.  Character  J  Jlianner$y  &c.  Among,  a  people  so  varioos  as  die  mUbham  of 
Russia,  there  must  be  great  diversity,  and  opposition  of  manners  and  customs.  In  \ 
the  towns  of  Sioeria  there  is  considerable  intelligence.  There  is  in  all  great  hospii 
much  social  intercourse,  and  the  provinces  are  better  residences  than  Central  Russia, 
remarked,  that  no  government  banishes  fools  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  many  of  the 
in  Siberia,  are  banished  only  for  their  virtues.  The  effect  of  these  is  seen  in  the  state 
ciety.  The  gayety  of  the  Siberians  is  somewhat  rude  ;  but  their  hospitality  is  deserriM 
commendation.  The  Tungooses  occupy  nearly  a  third  of  Siberia.  They  are  hospitdJVl 
provident,  honest,  and  faithful  to  their  word.  They  bear  privation  with  wonderful  emkaifa 
and  when  they  are  forced  to  kill  a  reindeer  for  want  of  food,  they  refrain  till  they  hive  lii 
a  week  or  more.  They  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  They  smoke  and  drink  spirits  wbeoen 
they  can  obtain  them.  The  Yakouts  are  quick  and  observing.  Many  of  the  Tartars  iiMlCit| 
mucks  are  nomades.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  is  athletic  but  revolting.  They  ti^ednv-i 
ful  and  much  given  to  equestrian  exercises,  and  the  women  ride  better  than  the  meo.  tb; 
Samoieds  live  without  rulers,  and  have  no  words  to  express  virtue  or  vice.  It  is  not  pn)l|k» 
however,  that  they  are  without  either  quality.  The  Kamschadales  are  in  a  great  degree4lh 
pendent,  honest,  and  veracious.  The  Georgians  and  Circassians  are  a  rude  people,  adiiurt 
to  violence.  The  latter  live  in  a  feudal  state,  in  which  the  princes  are  paramount,  tfaesfki 
next  in  authority,  and  the  main  body  of  the  people  serfs.  The  princes  give  their  cbildfilll 
the  nobles  to  be  educated,  and  seldom  see  them  till  they  are  of  age.  The  Circassians.'iirf 
the  principle  of  revenge  to  an  unlimited  extent,  filood  for  blood  is  so  far  the  practice,'tiat  jk 
mnocent  are  involved  with  the  guilty,  and  the  duty  of  redressing  an  injury  is  hereditsrj.  ft 
amusements  of  all  these  different  nations  are  various.  Ahnost  all  of  them,  however,  laHlkl 
game  of  chess,  and  all  practise  dancing.  Of  the  religions,  perhaps  Mohammedan  is  tbe  tifA 
general,  and  after  that  Christianity,  Lamaism,  and  Buddhism.  Paganism  is^  however,  it  o* 
tensive  as  any  of  these.  The  Yakouts  have  a  corrupted  Shamanism  ;  and  they  worsl^^ 
cipally  the  sun  and  fire.  The  form  of  Christianity  is  that  of  the  Greek,  or  oi  the  Anaw 
church. 

14.  History,     Siberia  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history  of  its  own,  but  the  fewnoti^ 
which  relate  to  it,  record  the  conquests  or  discoveries  of  its  foreign  masters.    Towiidll 
close  of  the  1 6th  century,  a  band  of  Cossacks  fled  into  these  then  unknown  regions  froDil^ 
arms  of  Russia,  and  reduced  some  of  the  native  people,  but,  being  obliged  to  submit  to  tkeA 
premacy  of  Russia,  his  conquests  only  served  to  enlarge  the  domains  of  that  power.    ^^^ 
50  years  the  Russians  pushed  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  th^y  reachol 
1639,  and  having  afterward  explored  those  seas,  sailed  up  between  Asia  and  America  intt^M 
Arctic  Ocean.     Their  conquests  on  the  Caucasus  are  of  later  date.     Georgia,  formerly  a  f*^ 
erful  kingdom,  had  been  reduced  by  Persia  to  a  state  of  dependence,  but,  having  revoHed 
sought  the  protection  of  Russia,  the  latter  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  remoY9 
hereditary  princes  from  the  throne,  and  to  reduce  the  country  to  a  Russian  province,  hi  1( 
Persia  was  obliged  to  cede  Erivan  and  Nakshivan  to  Russia,  which  has  also  recently  vfttsf^ 
several  districts  from  the  Ottomans.     Tbe  Caucasian  tribes  still  make  a  vigorous  resistance;  tf| 
tbe  authority  of  tbe  Russians  is  limited  to  the  country  occupied  by  their  armies. 


•  /;: 


CHAPTER  LX.    TURKISTAN,  OR  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

1.  Boundaries.  This  extensive  region,  which  is  about  900  miles  from  north  to  swiib,  if 
700  from  east  to  west,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Russian  empire ;  east  by  the  Chinese  emfW^t 
south  by  Cabul  and  Persia,  and  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  lies  betwen  latitude  ^  w 
51**  north,  and  longitude  50**  and  72®  east. 

2.  Deserts.  The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  an  immense  desert,  extending  into  Ru^ 
tbe  western  part,  lying  betweeu  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian,-is  also  a  desert,  called  the  deserf  J 
Karasm.  The  district  in  the  southeast,  extending  from  tbe  Belur  Tag  Mountains  to  the  $»  * 
Aral,  and  watered  by  the  Oxus,  the  Sihon,  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  was  wdl  kn<f*^  J 
the  ancients  for  its  delightful  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  dense  population.  Tbe  Arabian  m 
raphers  describe  it  as  the  paradise  of  Asia,  and  were  never  weary  of  expatiating  in  its  praise.  | 
was  represented  as  filled  with  splendid  cities,  and  the  populousness,  was  said  to  be  such  (hati 
army  of  800,000  horse,  and  the  same  number  of  foot  could  be  drawn  from  it  without  tbe  couirti; 
suffering  by  their  absence.    This  tract  is  now  called  Great  Bukharia. 
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%  ^,%  JfUf^n  and  Idik$s,  The  rivers  of  this  region  all  find  their  way  into  inland  lakes  or  seas. 
^  The  OxtM,  Gihon^  or  •dmou,  the  largest  river  of  the  country,  rises  in  the  Beloor  Mountains, 
^  and  flows  through  a  fertile  tract  into  the  Aral  Sea.  The  Jaxartesj  Sir^  or  Sihauy  rises  in  the 
n  iQountains  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  enmties  itself  into  the  same  sea.  The  jKutoan,  which 
Is  tnurerses  Bucharia,  and  the  Sarnsuj  which  runs  through  the  land  of  the  Kirghises,  also  ejmpty 

their  waters  into  lakes.  There  is  a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  the  Araly  usually 
\,  termed  a  sea,  is  the  principal.     It  is,  after  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  largest  inland  body  of  wateY 

in  Asia,  being  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 
.■  Its  waters  are  salt,  and  its  shores  low  and  sandy  or  marshy.  It  is  inhabited  by  numerous  fish 
I  and  seak. 

I  4.  Dioidans.  This  region  is  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  Turkish  tribes,  forming  many 
'  independent  States ;  its  great  geographical  divisions  are  the  land  of  the  Kirghises  in  the  north  ; 

Turcomania  or  the  country  of  Turkmans,  in  the  southwest ;  Turkistan  Proper,  or  the  land  of 

the  Turcomans  in  the  east,  and  Usbekistan  or  the  land  of  the  Usbeks,  in  the  south  ;  but  these 

.pod  other  tribes  are  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  chief  States  are  the 
..-fcimnats  of  Bucharia,  Khiva,  and  Khokand,  after  which  rank  those  of  Hissar,  Balk,  &c. 
;  «  5.  Bucharia.  This  country  comprises  the  richest  and  most  populous  region  of  Turkistan, 
jPidhas  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  with  12,500,000  inhabitants.  The  ruling  people  are 
i;d|e  Usbeks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  but  the  natives  or  Bucbarians,  are  of  Persian  origin,  and  are 
^..fiNind  all  over  Asia,  from  Russia  and  Turkey  to  China,  in  the  capacity  of  traders. 
^,  ^  Bueharay  the  capital,  stands  in  a  pleasant  plain,  but  it  is  meanly  buih,  with  crooked,  narrow, 
^(nd  dirty  streets,  upon  which  the  houses  present  only  a  blind  wall,  their  windows  being  upon 
liiimerior  courts.  The  population  is  about  80,000,  of  which  three  quarters  are  Persians,  and 
^.  the  remamder  Usbeks,  Afghans,  Jews,  Arabs,  &c.  The  ark  or  palace  of  the  khan,  the 
,360  mosques,  and  60  madrasses  or  colleges,  the  vast  caravansery,  &c.,  are  the  principal  pub« 
.fie  edifices  ;  its  manufactures  and  commerce  attract  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  and  its 
i^jiominaries,  which  render  it  one  of  the  chief  seat^  of  Mahometan  learning,  are  estimated  to  be 

attended  by  10,000  scholars.  Samarcand,  once  the  capital  of  the  great  empire  of  Tamerlane, 
^.although  declined  firom  its  ancient  splendor,  still  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  numerous  rnanu- 
iJictories  of  Silk,  cotton,  silk  paper,  and  many  learned  institutions  or  madrasses.  Here  is  also 
l^w  tomb  of  Tamerlane,  built  of  jasper,  ^aksheb  is  a  large  town  with  40,000  inhabitants. 
1^.  The  Bucbarians  are  distinguished  for  their  industry,  commercial  enterprise,  and  frugality. 
Jfb^y  traverse  all  parts  of  the  continent  in  their  trading  expeditions,  and  have  even  formed  nu- 
h  Herons  colonies  in  China,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Turkistan.     Their  trade  with  Russia  by 

'^^'adburg,  with  China  by  Cashgar,  Cabul,  and  Balkh,  and  with  India  by  Cashmere,  constitutes 
most  important  part  of  their  commercial  operations.  They  also  excel  in  the  manufacture 
cotton,  silk,  caps,  paper,  &c.  The  Usbeks,  who  have  conquered  this  and  the  neighbor* 
regions,  are  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  who  consider  war  and  robbery  as  the  only  honora- 
occupations.  They  hold  the  public  offices,  are  the  soldiers,  &c.,  and  often  invade  the 
"sian  and  Russian  territories,  carrying  ofif  slaves  and  plunder. 
6.  Khiva.     The  khanai  of  Khiva  is  the  most  extensive  State  of  Turkistan,  but  much  of  its 

'territory  consists  of  deserts.*    It  has  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  with  only  800,000  in- 

baiutants.  The  dominant  people  are  the  Usbeks,  who  have  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
i  Kar^kalpaks  on  the  Sir,  the  Aralians  on  the  Amou,  and  a  part  of  Turcomania.     Khiva^  the 

capital,  m  a  fertile  territory  near  the  Amou,  has  about  15,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  greatest 
|dive  market  in  Turkistan.  This  country  was  early  converted  to  Mahometanism,  and  in  the 
!w  century  formed  the  kingdom  of  Kharism,  the  dominion  of  which  was  widely  extended  over 
jlpttral  Asia,  until  it  was  subverted  by  Zingis  Khan.     Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  now 

ttostly  in  ruins. 

.  ..,7.  Khokand.     The  khanat  of  Khokand  is  inferior  to  that  of  Khiva  in  extent  of  territory 

■lit  is  naore  densely  peopled ;  its  area  amounts  to  75,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 

rJuOD,000  souls.     It  comprises  the  country  lying  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Sir.     Its  capital,  ' 

^fk^nn,  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Sir,  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  and  cor  tains  3  stone  bazars, 

,4j|l«ral  mosques,  the  casde  of  the  Khan,  &c.,'  with  60,000  inhabitants. 

il'  ^Engdom  of  Balkh,  Balkh^  the  capital  of  an  independent  khanat,  is  an  old  city,  formerly  one 

,^wiD0st  wealthy  and  populous  of  Asia,  but  now  much  reduced,  having  but  10,000  inhabit- 
^|Ms.    As  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bactria,'it  was  the  rival  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the 

eeolre  of  the  commerce  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  eastern 
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letming.  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  dns  coantiy  has,  from  remote  aotiqoitjr,  tfNo  eeMnn) 
h  the  annals  of  the  east.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactna  im 
Ibrmed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fall  retained  mariied  traces  of 
civilization.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  commercid  route  had  been  opened  acroa 
Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  before  enterina  die 
bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  the  dreadful  sway  o^  the  Mongol  ivvnon, 
6actria  lay  in  their  route  across  the  continent,  and  suffered  accumulated  disasters.  T^i  ftQr 
of  Baikh  is  commonly  called  in  the  east,  the  mother  of  cities.  ^^ 

Tliere  are  several  other  Idianats  of  considerable  extent ;  the  land  of  the  Kirduses,  < 
ing  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Tartary,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  small  tribes  oft 
pie  under  distinct  and  independent  chiefs;  and  Turcotiianta,  between  the  Caspian.! 
seas,  and  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  is  occupied  by  similar  tribes  of  Turkmans. 

The  Kirghises,  retiring  before  the  Russians,  moved  their  flocks  and  tents  from 
regions  of  Siberia  to  the  steppes  and  wilds  north  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Aral,  and 
Caspian.  They  are  divided  into  3  branches  of  hordes,  called  the  Great,  Middle, 
Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  south  and  east,  and  many  of  its  tribes 
the  habits  of  those  more  improved  districts,  and  ^acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  cl 
Middle  and  Lesser  Hordes  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  and  the  tract  extendiagl 
Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  character  is  preserved  almo' 
they  own  in  some  degree  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  which,  however,  has  to  resort  to  ] 
conciliation  and  defence  to  keep  them  quiet,  making  annual  gifts  to  the  chiefs,  and  m 
a  line  of  strong  posts  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtish.  Still  these  wild  tribes  make  occasionif  I 
into  the  more  settled  districts,  and  plunder  or  exact  a  ransom  from  the  great  caravans,  whick 
cross  their  territory.  The  wealth  of  the  Kirghises  consists  in  horses,  goats,  the  large«tuled 
sheep,  and  a  few  camels.  Their  tents  of  felt  are  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  Calinucb. 

9.  Koondooz.  Between  Cabul  and  Bucharia,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  Stale 
of  Koondooz,  ruled  by  a  Meer  or  Usbek  cliief,  who  has  established  his  power  over  all  tlie 
neighboring  districts,  and  is  master  of  all  the  upper  Oxus  and  its  tributaries.  He  has  redueed 
Badakshan,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Balkh.  The  town  of  Koondooz  stands  in  a  muAf 
and  unhealthy  valley,  and  is  only  visited  by  the  Meer  in  winter ;  it  was  once  a  large  towo,  but 
is  now  almost  deserted.  The  long  valley  of  Badakshan,  through  which  the  Oxus  flows,  ii 
celebrated  all  over  the  east  for  its  mineral  wealth,  including  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli,  asl 
rubies.  Fyzabad  is  the  capital  of  Badakshan.  The  mountainous  tract  of  Shoghoan,  to  ik 
west,  once  gave  the  name  ol  Sogdiana  to  all  thi^  region. 

10.  Inhabitants.  The  name  of  Tartar  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  many  of  the  waA 
tribes  of  northern  and  middle  Asia.  Turks  is  .the  name  by  which  they  prefer  to  be  caW, 
and  many  of  the  tribes  are  not  Tartars.  The  most  common  dress  among  the  Turkish  TirtW 
is  a  calico  robe  and  drawers.  Red  is  the  favorite  color.  Some  of  the  dresses  are  trimmrf 
with  wool.  Garments  of  skins  also  are  sometimes  worn.*  .  In  a  countrj'  inhabited  by  wlB* 
dering  tribes,  there  are  few  cities,  and  costly  habitations.  Many  of  the  tribes  dwell  in  teoft, 
and  the  richer  individuals  in  wooden  houses  so  small,  that  they  may  be  removed  in  wagoM* 
The  Turcomans  sometimes  have  only  the  shelter  of  caves.  The  food  is  principally  drawn 
from  the  herds,  and  from  hunting.  A  little  millet  is  sparingly  used.  Horse  flesh  and  mutton 
are  preferred  to  beef  and  veal.  There  is  much  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  koumiss.  The  man' 
ners  and  customs  are  those  of  a  people  warlike  and  fierce.  The  Tartars  have  neither  regular 
employment,  nor  settled  habitations.  They  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds  from  V^^ 
place.  When  a  Tartar  would  curse  with  emphasis,  he  imprecates  upon  his  enerav  a  setW 
abode,  and  a  life  of  labor,  like  a  Russian.  The  predatory  habits  of  many  of  the  tribes  of  w 
region  render  traveling  very  hazardous  among  them.  Caravans  are  often  attacked  and  pto* 
dered  on  their  route  by  the  Turco-Tartar  hordes,  and  the  only  security  in  passing  through  to 
country  is  to  travel  in  large  numbers  and  well  armed.     The  Turco-Tartars  are  distioguiaW 

A  late  traveler  )^vet  the  followin^r  accoiint  \he  aeinicirele  which  formed  the  aleeve,  and  the  «^*| 

**  I  approached  (aaya  he)  a  gronp  of  Tartan  aaaenibled  the  habit,  which  waa  intended  to  reach  below  the  n^ 

iMBd  a  dead  hone,  which  they  had  jatt  akinned.    A  She  proceeded  in  the  aame  manner  with  the  ^^^^JJT^ 

jwukg  man  about  Id,  who  was  naked,  had  the  hide  of  the  till  the  catting;  out  wai  finished:  the  man  theB,y>ag 

animal  thrown  over  hia  shoulder.    A  woman,  who  per-  served  as  a  mould,  eh>nched  on  his  hams,  while  to*  ***& 

Ibffned  the  office  of  tailor  with  cretl  dejcteri^,  begaB  hf  ral  pieces  ware  stitched  together,  so  that  hi J^  """j 

e«ttiaf  the  hack  of  this  new  dreM,  foUowiof  with  her  houn  he  had  a  good  hrowa-baj  coat,  which  ttif  wtam 

soiasors  the  round  of  the  neck,  the  fall  of  the  shoiilderf,  to  be  tanned  by  continnal  wcanng." 
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HHi#  Vieir  peribrmanoe  of  fiSal  dirties  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  their  fathers.     They  arf 

brave,  rude,  and  hospit#« 
bie.  Their  chief  amus»* 
ment  is  in  the  chas«^ 
which  inures  them  to  dag- 
ger and  fatigue.  Tbf 
Prevailing  religion  is  tbf 
lohamiuedan,  but  tberj) 
are  many  Pagans.  Pi>- 
lygamy  is  general.  Somf 
tribes  bum  the  dead,  an^ 
cover  the  ashes  in  mounds. 
Others  expose  the  body 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs, 
from  some  superstitious 
belief  The  government 
is  that  of  khans  elected 
over  the  smaller  tribei|, 
and  appointed  on  a  few 
large  ones,  by  the  great 
khan,  who  styles  himself 
king  of  kings.  The  sys- 
tem of  laws  is  principally 

Cannsm  aUaelud  by  tU  Tartars,  ^hat  of  the  Koran. 

1 1 .  History.  The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  Tartars  of  modern  times,  have 
maintained  in  all  ages  an  unchanged  character.  In  war,  they  have  always  been  formidable ; 
their  furious  inroads,  their  rapid  flight,  and  their  terrible  ravages,  have  always  made  them  aa 
object  of  terror  or  anxiety  to  the  bordering  countries.  The  Saracens  reduced  some  of  tbs 
coantries  on  the  Oxus  to  their  sway,  in  the  8th  century,  but  the  Turkish  tribes  soon  after  ex- 
pelled the  invaders,  overrun  Persia,  and  conquered  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Seljukian  Turks 
continued  to  rule  for  several  centuries.  In  the  13th  century,  Turkistan  was  included  in  the 
visit  empire  founded  by  the  great  Mongol  conqueror  Zineis  or  Genghis  Kahn  ;  but  in  the  next 
century,  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  not  only  thi-ew  off  the  Mongol  yoke,  but  carried  the  arms  of 
^  Turco-Tartars  over  Persia,  established  a  dynasty,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  the 
)|^>gul,  which  ruled  over  India,  and  crushed  for  a  time  the  rising  power  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
ip  Ijhe  west.  The  ruling  race  of  Persia  is  of  Turkish  origin.  In  more  modern  times,  the 
ffpper  country  of  the  Turks  has  been  partly  reduced  to  a  nominal  dependence  on  Russia,  is 
pjprtly  included  within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  partly  independent ;  but,  as  above  describedi 
split  up  into  numerous  petty  States. 


CHAPTER   LXL    OTTOMAN  ASIA,  OR  TDRKEY  IN  ASIA. 

1 .  Btmndaries  and  Extent.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Russia ; 
1^»  by  Russia  and  Persia ;  S.  b^"  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  W.  by 
tim  Archipelago.  It  extends  from  30^  to  42^  N.  lat.,  and  from  26^  to  49^  E.  long.,  cora- 
l^^ing  about  400,000  square  miles,  with  8,000,000  inhabitants. 

3.  Mountains.  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  are  mountainous  countries.  .In  Armenia  is  Mouni 
Jlraraiy  17,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  eminence 
en  livhf^h  Noah's  Ark  rested.  The  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  extends  westerly  from  Arme- 
Qia,  and  intersects  by  numerous  branches  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  highest 
«0fltMnits  have  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet. 

i,    Rhen  and  Lakes.     The  largest  river  of  this  country  .is  the  Euphrates.     It  rises  m 
f#br  llroad  streams   in  the  mountains   of  Armenia,   and   breaking    through  the    chain  of 
Itomt    Taurus,   flows  southeasterly   into  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  a  course  of  1,300  miles 
Wim'*  Tigris  is  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  rising  in  the  same  quarter,  and  flowing  roosthr 
m  a  poraUel  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Euphrates,  after  a  course  of  800  miles.    The  KizU  irmai^ 
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through  the  central  put  ^ 
Asia  Minor  northerly  into  ^ 
Black  Sea.  The  Saibrialr 
Sangarias^  the  Jlfeiuirei  or 
Meander y  and  the  Sartl^ 
are  the  other  most  renu|^- 
able  rivers  of  Asia  Mioj^- 
Lake  Fan,  in  Armeoli,  Is 
about  200  miles  in  circuit 

4.  Islands.  Ontbecoist 
of  Asia  Minor  are  npj 
islands  celebrated  in  ^DQSit 
history.  In  the  north  |e 
Tenedosj  famous  m  theipr 
of  Troy,  Lemnos,  ^  lit 
mothrace.  Lesbos  or  JfSt 
lino  is  a  beautiful  bland)  ^ 
mountains  covered  witbT|p 
and  olives,  exhibiting  a.jMh 
petual  verdure.  It  has  a  population  of  30,000.  Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  formerly  renownellr 
its  beauty  and  fertility,  has  obtained  a  mournful  celebrity  in  our  own  days.  The  island  was  deris- 
tated  by  the  Turks,  and  its  inhabitants  butchered,  in  1822.  Samos  is  productive  in  grain  aod 
(iruir      Patmos  and  Rhodes  are  famous  in  sacred  and  profane  history.     In  the  former^  St.  Join 
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wrote  the  Apocalypse  or  Book  of  Revelations,  and  the  Greek  monks  still  pretend  to  point  M 

the  spot  where  those  sublimie  visions  were  exhibited  to  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  apoifk* 

Rhodes  was  famous  in  antiquity  as  a  commercial  and  naval  power,  and  as  the  seat  of  an  dpqieoi 

.  #nd  refined  community.     At  a  later  period,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  when  expelled  fitnn  tfai 
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TMy  Land  hy  the  Turks,  took  shelter  in  Rhodes,  and  long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and 
Solyman  by  their  brilliant  courage.  But  the  Turkish  sway  has  long  since  obliterated  all  these 
^ories,  and  Rhodes  b  now  poor  and  thinly  peopled. 

Cyprus^  the  largest  of  the  islands,  lies  the  furthest  south ;  it  is  140  miles  long,  and  60  in 
breadth.  It  is  traversed  b^  two  lofty  mountainous  ridges  ;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  island  is  so 
terdaotas  to  resemble  an  immense  flower-garden.  It  produces  vines,  olives,  lemons,  oranges, 
apricots,  and  numerous  other  fruits.  Corn  and  silk  are  raised,  and  carpets  manufactured.  The 
popdation  is  about  80,000. 

5.  CUmatt,  In  the  mountainous  parts,  especially  in  Armenia,  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
beahfaj.  In  Mesopotamia,  it  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  Simoom,  a  poisonous  wind  of  the  de 
sert,  is  common  here.  This  countir  contains  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Asia,  and  produces  all 
the  luxuries  of  life  in  abundance.  Raw  silk,  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  species,  cofiee, 
iDTrrh,  frankincense,  and  odoriferous  plants  and  drugs,  flourish  here,  almost  without  culture,  which 
a  practised  chiefly  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  olives,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
dates  produced  in  these  provinces,  are  highly  delicious,  and  in  great  plenty.  As  it  was  hence,  that 
arts  and  civilization  were  carried  to  other  regions,  so  are  we  indebted  to  this  and  the  neighboring 
couQtries  for  some  of  our  most  valuable  fruits.  The  walnut  and  peach  are  from  the  tracts  bordering 
00  Persia ;  the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia  ;  the  cherry  and  sweet  chestnut,  with  the  fig,  the 
ofi?e,  and  mulberry,  from  Lesser  Asia  ;  the  melon  and  cucumber  are  also  indigenous  to  thb  soil ; 
and  several  of  our  most  ornamental  trees  and  garden  plants,  the  horse-chestnut,  lUac,  sweet  jasmine, 
damask  rose,  hyacinth,  tulip,  several  kinds  of  iris,  ranunculus  have  been  borrowed  from  these 
favored  regions.  In  the  south,  there  are  extensive  deserts,  where  no  tree  casts  a  welcome 
sbade ;  but  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Asia  Minor,  are  crowned  with  forests  of  pme,  fir,  larch, 
cedar,  beech,  various  species  of  oaks,  the  almond,  lentbksi  pistachio  trees,  terebinth,  &c. 


ChOlJAiu. 


Cailrimts  are  the  resuk  of  a  morbid  action  excited  in  the  leaf-buds  of  several  species  ol  oak. 
^casioDed  by  an  insect  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  bud.  The  galls  of  commerce  occur  chiefly 
oafte  QMtrcus  infeetoriaj  and  vary  in  sise  firom  thatctfapeatothatofa  nutmeg ;  the  best 
CQiae  Grom  Aleppo  and  Smyrna. 
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6.  JUinerab.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  ironio  M^ 
Bopotamia,  and  salt  in  various  places. 

7.  Animals,  The  Caucasian  goat,  which  is  larger  than  Uie  common  goat,  inhabits  the  Cmi 
casian  Moontains  and  the  Taurus.  The  Angora  goat  is  remarkable  for  its  hair,  whidi  cioii  m 
lottg  ringlets  of  8  or  9  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  silky  texture,  and  glossy  silvery  whiten^ 
Much  yam,  spun  from  it,  is  exported.  The  camel  is  much  used  here  as  a  beast  of  burden,  aiid 
its  hair  is  valuable. 

8.  Divisiona,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  politically  divided  into  16  eyalets  or  pachalics,  which  m 
subdivided  into  sangiacats.  But  many  of  the  mountaineers  and  nomadic  tribes  are  only  tribu- 
taries ;  others  are  merely  vassals,  that  is,  theyTecognise  the  superiority  of  the  Porte  ;  and  somo 
are  entirely  independent.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  pachas  dso  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  orden 
of  the  sultan,  and  to  resist  his  forces.  Tlie  common  geographical  divisions,  generally  me^hj 
writers,  are  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Curdistan,  and  Mesopotamia  or  j 
shra,  with  Irak^'Arabi.  Only  a  part  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Curdistan,  belong  to  the  f 
man  empire. 

9.  Towns.     Bagdad^  built  upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Tigris,  was  for  some  centuii 
brilliant  metropolis  of  the  caliphate  under  the  Saracens.     This  city  retains  few  marks  of  1 
cient  grandeur.     It  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  ill;built,  and  rudely  fortified  ;  '^' 
convenience  of  its  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  it  I 
a  considerable  trade,  being  annually  visited  by  the  caravans  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo, 


Bridge  qf  BoaU  aercn  iU  Tigris,  tU  Bagdtid, 


plied  also  with  the  produce  of  Persia  and  India.  Most  of  the  houses  have  a  court-yard,  I 
middle  of  which  is  a  plantation  of  orange  trees.  The  bazars  are  handsome  and  spacions,  vA 
filled  with  shops  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  These  were  erected  by  the  Persians,  when 
they  were  m  possession  of  the  place,  as  were  also  the  bagnios.  The  castle,  which  is  of  stone, 
commands  the  river.  Below  tne  castle,  by  the  water  side,  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  govern* 
or  ;  and  there  are  many  summer-houses  on  the  river,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.  Popu- 
lation, 100,000.  • 

Bassora  or  Batra^  which  is  situated  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  is 
considered  as  the  second  city  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad  ;  but  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its 
former  wealth  and  importance,  though  it  stiU  has  a  popuktion  of  60,000,  who  carry  on  an  ox 
tensive  trade.  The  houses  are  meanly  built ;  the  bazars  are  miserable  structtu^es  ;  and  of  40 
mosques  only  1  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Arabs  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  in 
habitants  ;  but  the  Armenians  are  the  chief  managers  of  the  foreign  trade.  For  the  mercban* 
dise  of  British  India,  they  chiefly  exchange  bullion,  pearls,  copper,  silk,  dates,  and  gall-nuts ; 
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■ij|  their  Horses,  which  are  stropg  and  beautiful,  are  also  articles  of  exportation.  JHoiulj  which 
igsHuated  on  a  plain  near  the  Tigris,  was  once  a  flourishing  town  ;  but  it  is  now  declining, 
though  it  still  has  about  60,000  inhabitants  ;  among  whom,  besides  Turks,  are  many  Curds, 
AiiSs^  Jews,  and  Armenians. 

DiwrbMry  the  ancient  Amidoj  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  State,  is  now  the  seat 
flf  a  powerful  pacha.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  famous  for 

its   height    and   solidity. 

T  "  


Many  of  the  houses  are 
handsome,  one  mosque  is 
magni&cent,  and  the  cas- 
tle is  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  are  prosecuted 
with  some  degree  of  spir- 
it;  and  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  60,000. 

Orfuy  in  Mesopotamia, 
is  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  this  country.  It  is  the 
ancient  Edtssa^  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Vr  of 
the  ChaUees^  where  Abra- 
ham dwelt  before  he  came 
toHaran.  The  city  standf 
on  the  slope  of  a  bill,  and 
is  3  or  4  miles  m  com* 
pass.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved^ 
and  tolerably  clean.  The 
houses  are  all  of  stone 
and  well  built,  and  the 
city  has  numerous  excel- 
lent bazars  or  markets. 
A  small  lake  at  one  ex* 
tremity  of  the  city  sup- 
plies it  with  excellent  wa- 
ter. On  the  bank  of  this 
lake  stands  the  Mosque 
of  Mraharrij  the  most 
splendid  and  regular  edi- 
fice of  its  kind  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  is  a  square 
building,  surmounted  by 
3  domes,  and  a  lofty  min* 
aret  rising  from  amidst  a 
grove  of  tall  cypresses. 
Every  place  of  conse- 
quence in  the  city  bears 
some  relation  po  the  name 
The  inhabitants  are  well-bred,  polite,  and  tolerant,  and  the  place  is  said  to  be 

~ Population,  50,000. 

It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
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of  Abraham. 

Ae  most  agreeable  residence  in  all  the  Turkish  dominions 

Marditij  in  Mesopotamia,  is  remarkable  for  its  situation 
iBountain,  composed  of  white  limestona.     It  is  approached  by  a  stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  more 
ftui  2  miles  in  extent.     It  is  a  saying  of  the  Turks,  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  a  bird  flying 
)||yer  their  town.     It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton.     Population,  20,000. 

Beer^  in  Mesopotamia,  stands  on  the  Euphrates,  and  has  a  castle  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  river.   It  stands  on  a  mountain  full  ol  immense  excavations,  many  of  which  are  ntted  up 
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jSppnaA  to  the  town  of  Bttr,  tituated  o»  tko  Banks  qf  the  Bufkratu. 
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as  khans,  or  places  of  ak)de  I 
travelers.   An  A  rnieniaii  eh 
occupies  one  of  ihese  eie 
tions.    Population,  15,000. 

The  country  upon  the  ttnb 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  wis 
for  centuries  the  seat  of  pwer- 
ful  empires  I  and  the  centre  of 
the  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween China,  India,  Fenia, 
Egypt,  and  Eastern  Eitfope. 
Here  are  still  seen  tlie  ruiM^  ce 
rather  vestiges  of  the  ruins,  of  jbe 
ancient  ^intvth^  once  tlieto|- 
est  city  of  Asia,  end  ibe  tmA 
of  the  Assyrian  eoipire  \  oilk 
magnificent  and  luxurious  B«lj* 
lon^  the  capital  of  the  Babjiiv 
nian  monarchy  and  the  woollif 
of  the  world  ;  of  the  ^ptaflil 
and  sumptuous  capitals  of  Ik 
once  powerful  B)  rian,  and  Pt^ 
thian  empires,  H&Uum^  M 
Cteriphon.  As  the  soil  fur^ 
ed  clay,  those  cities  were  Ui 
of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  ind 
of  a  perishable  nature. 

Erzeriim,  in  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, is  situated  at  the  foot  of  i 
high  mountain,  iu  a  large  fUo 
near  the  Euphrates.  It  has  i 
flourishing  commerce  and  exteo* 
sive  manufactures,  with  aM 
100,000  inhabitants.  The  sifc 
arms  made  here  are  m  higb  itM 
pute  in  the  east ;  its  vast  mosfHi 
capable  of  containing  8,000  pen 


sons,  its  bazars,  and  caravanseries  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices. 

Farij  upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  strongly  fortified  and  industrious  city,  is  the  nesrt  * 
most  important  place  in  Armenia.     It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  a  neighboring  hiU  are  showi 
vast  subterranean  apartments,  attributed  by  the  Armenians  to  Semiramis.  1 

Kutaieh^  the  residence  of  the  beglerbeg  or  governor-general  of  Anatolia,  is  a  large  city^M 
50,000  inhabitants.  Karahissar^  in  the  neighborhood,  noted  for  its  opium  and  its  wooIeil^iM 
ufactures,  has  a  population  of  60,000  souls.  Broussa  or  Bursa  is  one  of  the  most  flouridK| 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  it  contains  an  ancient  castle,  a  number  of  magnificent  mosaues,  faandmU 
caravanseries  of  stone,  and  fine  fountains,  and  has  100,000  inhabitants,  actively  employed  ia 
manufactures  and  commerce.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  at  an  earlier  pet^ 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bithynian  kings.  In  its  vicinity  is  Isnik  or  JV*tce,  now  a  mise 
village,  once  a  splendid  city,  and  famous  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  first  general  CQ 
of  all  Christendom,  in  325.  To  the  northwest,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  (;onstantiii| 
stands  Scutari^  with  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  trading  h  ' 
Constantinople  and  the  east,  and  contains  many  handsome  buildings  ;  its  cemeteries 
markable  for  their  extent  and  elegance,  the  rich  Turks  of  the  European  shore  still  prefer 
be  buried  in  Asia,  out  of  love  to  the  ancient  land  of  their  fathers. 

Smyrna,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  gulf  of  the  Archipelago,  but  with  narrow  and  d 
streets^  i3  the  principal  commercial  place  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circui 
rence,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  appearance  when  approached  by  sea.  Its  domes  and  minarets, 
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ititerspehred  vMhaypressesy  Kse 
Baely  above  the  tiers  of  bouses, 
and  the  summit  of  the  hill  varien 
the  view  by  the  display  of  a  spa- 
cious fortress.  The  town  is  not 
so  ill  built  as  many  other  Turkish 
towns  are  ;  and  the  abundance  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
general  civility  even  of  the  Mos 
lem  inhabitants,  contribute  tm 
render  this  a  desirable  abode,  ex- 
cept for  3  months,  when  the  heat, 
though  tempered  by  a  westerly 
wind  in  the  day,  and  by  a  land 
breeze  in  the  night,  is  scarcely 
endurable,  and  is  attended  witli 
very  unpleasant  attacks  from  sting- 
ing  flies  and  still  more  troublesome 
mosquitoes.  Its  spacious  and 
safe  harbor,  its  central  position, 
and  its  facilities  of  communica- 
tion with  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces of  the  interior,  render  H 
the  great  mart  of  trade  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  quar- 
ter inhabited  by  Franks  or  Eu- 
ropeans, enjoys  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  Turkish  jurisdio- 
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oosiib  oC  tlie  raspflctire  oaUons  exercnii^  the  necessaiy  ct?3  and  judicidiMtboriM^ 
iy  130,000.  7-, 

Pergamoiy  not  br  frop 
Akbissar,  on  tlie  Caicus,  ji 
still  a  dourisbiog  city  wvt 
about  15,000  inhabitants; 
but  it  is  only  the  ski  ^ 
what  it  was,  whent 
residence  of  a  po 
of  kings  ;  it  wat/ 
mous  for  its  fine  ^^.- 
cond  only  to  tlmt  ^liT 
andria.  Here 
came  into  use  as  *i 
for  writing,  the 
Pergamos  not  bem^  j 
obtain  the  necessary;  j 
of  papyrus.  Ther 
nj  interesting  niin^J 
and  the  monks  prett 
show  the  tomb  of  6M 
{See  cut  an  page  729«) 

Mantua  J  a  ^  _ 
commercial  town,  noted  fir 
its  extensive  plantatioDS  of 
saffron,  with  40,000  inhabiT 
tants  ;  Akhissar^  a  larpe 
but  poor  town,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Thyatira; 
Scalanova^  20,000,  and 
Guzel  Hissa^  30,000,  an 
other  considerable  pkK^^  io 
this  part  of  the  enopii^^ 

Koniehy  in  a  r^cb  i 
watered  plain,  is  now^ 
declined  from  its  ' 
portance,  but  it 
population  of  30, 
aod  contains  numerous  madrasses  or  colleges  and  manufactories.     Tocat^  upon  the  Kii 
li  a  lai^e  commercial  city  with  100,000  inhabitants.     Kaisariehy  to  the  southwest, ' 
inhabitants.    Trebisond^  situated  upon  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  surro 
a  rich  territory,  remarkable  for  its  delicious  climate,  was  once  the  capital  of  an  ind 
Grecian  State,  and  is  still  important  for  its  commerce,  its  manufactures,  and  its 
amounting  to  50,000.    Copper  and  slaves  are  its  principal  exports.    Boliy  upon  the  gre 
¥an  route  to  Constantinople,  with  50,000  inhabitants  ;  Angora^  40,000,  noted  for  its  i 
«id  Tarsus^  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  once  a  rich,  populous,  and  learned  city,  and 
active  commercial  town  with  30,000  inhabitants,  are  also  inrportant  towns. 

10.  Industry,     Agriculture  is  in  general  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  and,  widi 
eeptiooS)   manufacturing   industry   is   not  in  .a   much  better  state.     In   the   dyeii^ 
€otton,  woolen,  and  leather  fabrics,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  no  way  inferior  in  skill 
Europeans.     The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  though  there  are  some  of  a  finer  qualitjt 
are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  internal  consumption  only.    Yet  silk,  cotto,^^. 
leather,  and  soap  are  staples  of  the  Levant  ;  and  the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  the  marke^^ 
af  Europe.     The  manufacture  of  Damascus  blades,  so  famed  in. the  middle  ages,  ceased  fi^i^^ 
ibe  period  when  Timour  carried  to  Tartary  the  artisans  employed  on  them.     At  JTocat  there  it 
a  gresu  fabric  of  copper. vessels.     The  women  among  the  wandering  tribes  in  the  upper  dis-^  ^ 
iricts  weave  the  admired  Turkey  carpets  ;  but  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districii  , 
af  Persia      Western  Asia  has  for  centuries  been  the  theatre  of  vast  commercial  operations, 
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nidilhhotilgb^  ciwii^  to  tbe  dangers  of  the  roads,  and  the  want  of  facilities  of  intercominimica- 
tion,  the  commerce  of  this  fine  country  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  it  has  been,  still  its  ceotiil' 
poisrtion  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  rich  productions  of  its  soil,  and  the  mami 
Matures  of  the  great  cities,  sustain  an  active  and  profiuble  trade. 
11.  tnkahUanU^  Manners^  &c.     The  inhabitants  are  various,  and  many  of  them  may  \m 

ranked  as  nations.  They  are  Turks, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Arabs, 
Turcomans,  Koords  or  Curds,  and 
others.  The  dress  of  the  Turks  is 
principally  the  same  as  in  European 
Turkey,  and  that  of  the  other  nations 
'  composing  the  Asiatic  dominions,  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  it.  The 
languages  are  Turkish,  Arabic,  Chal- 
dee,  Koordish,  lAngua  Franca,  and 
a  motley  mixture  of  all  these. 

The  character  of  the  population  is 
various  and  discordant.  The  Turk 
is  everywhere  the  same  haughty,  in- 
dolent being.  The  Armenian  is  timid, 
obsequious,  frugal,  industrious,  and 
avaricious.  He  traverses  all  coun- 
tries  for  gain,  and  generally  the  fac- 
tors of  the  Turks,  the  merchants,  and 
mechanics,  are  Armenians.  They 
ire  a  very  ancient  people  ;  pliant  to  circumstances,  bending  to  authority,  and  living  by  peaceful 
pwsuiis ;  they  have  an  syiimated  physiognomy  and  good  features  ;  they  live  in  large  families, 
dosdy  united.     The  Jews  do  not  essentially  differ  from  them.     The  Greek  is,  as  elsewhere, 

subtile,  cheerful,  and  adroit.  The 
Turcomans  are  boisterous,  igno- 
rant, brave,  and  hospitable  ;  they 
will  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  eaten. 
The  'Koords  are  robbers  and 
thieves,  and  one  tribe  is  often  at 
war  with  another.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  various  people,  that 
inhabit  Asiatic  Turkey,  are  not 
of  an  intellectual  or  refined  char-* 
acter.  Tricks  of  jugglers,  exhi- 
bitions of  dancing  females,  feats  * 
of  horsemanship,  and  recitals  of 
stories,  are  common.  The  an- 
nexed cut  represents  an  oriental 
connersazione.  The  arts  are  in  a 
very  low  state,  and  the  chief  end 
of  education  s^ms  to  be  to  read 
the  Koran.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion is  the  Ma'hometan.  There 
are  a  great  many  Christians,  chiefly 
of  the  Armenian  or  of  the  Greek 
^yh  ;^  tbe  Chaldean  Christians  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  political  ascendency,  and  Ma- 
w^loigrn  is  barely  tolerated  among  them  ;  they  do  not  permit  the  muezzin  to  make  his  call 
wr  prayers.  Polygamy  iff  not  uncommon  among  the  Mahometans,  though  it  is  chiefly  con-' 
™W  to  the  rich.  The  government  is  that  of  the  Pachas,  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and  the  lawi 
^Xhe  same  as  in  Euro  )ean  Turkey,  principally  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Justice,  how* 
*^i  U  seldom  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  them,  and  there  is  little  security  for  property  or  life. 
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Tin^EY  IN  A«A. 

The  mtnner  or  buiMing  resembles  that  of  EurOMui  Tiirkejr.     The  hotiseii  flie  aqtm^*  tfRA. 
eoortS)  and  flat  roofs,  which  are  often  occupied  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  and  ibe^dliei  hum- 


Top  of  an  Eastern  House* 

many  domes  and  minarets.     Fountains  are  found  in  the  cities,  generaUy.     Many  of  thewn-i^ 
dering  pastoral  tribes  live  in  tents.     The  food  is  generally  plain  and  simple,  and  the  genenl 

f)opulation  temperate  and  abstemious.  Coffee  is  almost  a  necessary  6{  life,  and  many  triba 
ive  ahnost  entirely  from  the  produce  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  Koords  eat  a  bread  made  of 
acorns.  The  most  common  spirituous  liquor  is  arrack,  and  it  is  often  drunk  to  intoxication.  Few 
people  are  addicted  to  opium.  The  diseases  are  of  almost  every  kind  that  are  commoo  in 
Europe.  In  sandy  districts,  ophthalmia  is  common,  and  the  plague  commits  ravages  i^^- 
The  science  of  medicine  is  in  a  low  state,  and  any  person  who  assumes  the  charactii^M* 
Frank  physician,  may  find  much  employment.  The  traveling  is  generally  on  hoi  scbackj  foi 
there  are  few  vehicles  or  regular  roads.  There  are  a  few  miserable  post-horses  furalshed  If 
contract,  or  rather  by  tribute,  on  the  routes  of  the  chief  cities,  even  as  far  as  from  ConsiantrflO 
pie  to  Bagdad,  but  these  are  not  to  be  had  by  travelers,  unless  they  put  themselves  under  tk 
care  of  a  Tartar  courier,  who  goes  with  despatches.  For  a  certain  sum,  the  courier  tal^ 
them,  and  furnishes  horses  and  provisions,  while  the  travelers  find  only  their  ow  n  saddles,  brr 
dies,  portmanteaus,  whips,  and  leathern  bottles  for  water.  This  is  the  most  expeditious  nnitle 
of  traveling  ;  the  caravans  are  safer,  but  when  in  motion,  they  go  but  three  miles  an  hour,  ^ 
they  are  subject  to  many  delays.  ^f 

12.  •Antiquities,  The  site  of  ancient  Troy  is  the  foundation  of  many^a  learned  controirrtjP 
One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Troad  is  the  "sepulchre  of  Ajax,"  a  tumulus,  surmoiiiiwc 
by  a  shrine.  The  ruins  of  several  temples  cover  a  considerable  space  with  fragments  of  graiuifi 
and  marble.  The  tomb  of  Ilus  is  a  high,  conical  tumulus,  of  a  remarkable  sixe.  Oiber  m- 
mense  tumuli  bear,  somewhat  doubtfully,  the  names  of  Hector,  Priam,  and  Paris.  Near  Ah 
andria  Troas,  which  is  full  of  antiquities,  is  a  granite  column,  nearly  38  feet  long,  and  5  fe^ 
inches  in  diameter.  The  enormous  masses  of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  the  wJiP 
of  the  city,  and  the  fragments  of  many  buildings,  remain.  Asia  Minor  has  numberless  ruins  ( 
architectural  magnificence  ;  they  consisj  in  temples,  theatres,  arches,  walls,  tombs,  andcJtjeSf 
but  our  limits  wiU  not  permit  us  to  describe  them. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  extensive,  but  indjsttfct;,r 
those  of  the  latter  are  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and  those  of  the  former,  on  the  ]^"P"'^''^ 
tes,  near  Bagdad.  About  12  miles  from  Bagdad,  is  a  heap  of  brickwork,  126  feet  high,  mn 
of  the  diameter  of  100  feet.  It  is  called  Nimrod's  Palace.  This  tower  rises  on  a  wide  b^^* 
of  rubbish.     The  principal  ruins  of  Babylon  are  immense  mounds  of  brick|  which  seem  undi. . 


TijKmTmjjm. 
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wltiAeirAaa^  Aejr  hkve  served  finr  eenturies  as  qunties  of  a  neighboring  ei^  of  IS^OM 
fmfk.    One  of  tbe  6r8t  nraunds  appcoacbed,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Be^ 


Ruins  of  Babylon, 

Iv    It  is  2,200  feet  in  circumference,  and  141  in  height.     Another  mound  is  held  to  be  the 

remains  of  one  of  the  palaces,  with 
the  ruins  of  hanging  gardens,  which 
were  80  feet  high,  ^nd  contained 
3  acres  and  a  half ;  they  were  sup- 
ported by  masonry.  Among  all 
(be  ruins  are  found  fragments  of 
pottery,  alabaster,  &c.  What  is 
called  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
temple  of  Belus,  or  Birs  Nimroodi 
is  near  the  Euphrates.  Its  ap-* 
pearance  is  that  of  a  fallen  and  de- 
cayed pyramid,  with  the  remains 
of  a  tower  on  the  top.  The  tower 
is  60  feet  in  height,  and  the  rub- 
bish whereon  it  stands  200.  This 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
mounds  of  Babylon.  It  seems  to 
have  risen  in  distinct  stages  or  plat- 
foims,  of  which  the  remains  are 
visible  ;  and  the  apparent ,  tower 
I  now  surmounts  it,  is  but  a  remaining  part  of  one  of  these  platforms.  It  formed  the  fourth 
and  there  were  doubtless  several  other  stages  above  it. 

truly  are  fulfilled  the  prophetic  words  of  holy  writ,  uttered  when  "  the  glory  of  king- 
I  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency,"  was  yet  in  the  pride  of  power  :  "  The  wild 
i  of  the  forests  shall  lie  there,  the  dragons  shall  howl  in  her  pleasant  palaces." 
,  13.  HiHory.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  moment,  these  countries 
Vfn  been  the  scene  of  the  most  interesting  events,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  has  been  re- 
IjpMy  contested  on  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  In  the  obscurity  of  early  history,  the  great 
fyesof  Assyria  and  Babylon  are  dimly  seen,  overshadowing  the  known  world,  and  finally 
Mp  )^eld  to  the  Persian  arms,  which  swept  all  before  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditemnean. 
%  in  turn  falls  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  genius  of  Alexander,  and,  on  hit 


TowMT  of  BabeL 


dettfa,  the  powerful  kib^tn  or  the  Sfteueid«»  eniliMCfd  timit  q[  Jlim  Oimm^^'viftuL 
Asia.  Antiochos,  in  turo  yielded  lo  tbe  star  of  Roine»  and  the  empire  of  that  warlikf  r9|jK 
was  extended  lo  the  Euphrates.  In  the  7lh  century  the  Arab  tribe  of  Saracens  burst  1|H 
from  their  deserts,  and  proclaimed  a  new  religion,  and  tlie  etnpire  of  the  caliphs  once  am 
restored  the  seat  of  dominion  to  iMesopotamia.  This  in  turn  crumbled  and  fel  lo  pieces,  anln 
tbe  15th  century,  all  this  part  of  Asia  was  subjected  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  tbe  Otiomaas.*  , 


CHAPTER  LXII.    SYRIA. 


1.  Boundarici  and  Extent.  This  region,  though  it  forms  a  pisirt  of  the  Ottoman  enpire  is 
so  celebrated  in  history  as  to  deserve  a  separate  description.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Asia  Mioor, 
on  the  S4)uth  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  often  called  Levant 
It  extends  fmm  latitude  ST*  to  SI''  north,  and  from  longitude  35"  to  41''  east,  having  an  area  of 
about  50,000  squai-e  miles,  with  i,500»000  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains.     The  Libanus  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south  in  2  distinct  chains; 

the  principal  chain  near  tbe  coot 
forms  the  J^banon  Mountain! ; 
the  highest  summit,  near  Balbec, 
has  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
1 1 ,000  feet.  The  jJiUi-Liia* 
or  interior  chain  rises  to  a  greater 
height,  some  of  its  summits  beiif 
upwards  of  16,000  feet  high. 
Mount  Carmel  and  Mount  T^ 
are  of  historical  celebrity.  The 
latter  is  generally  supposed  to  haff 
been  the  scene  of  the  trBns6guri- 
tion,  but  if  it  was  not  it  derives  in- 
terest from  the  striking  features  of 
the  prospect  afforded  from  its  top; 
the  hills  and  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee, 

Mount  Tabor, 


*  *'  In  hietory,  the  intpreeling  transactions  connected 
with  Asia  Minor  have  been  so  numerous  and  varied,  that 
we  can  attempt  only  a  very  rapid  enumeration.  The  first 
picture  is  that  of  its  nations  when  arrayed  against  Greece 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  great  contest,  drew  aux- 
iliaries fVoin  Caria,  Lycia,  Assyria.  Phrygia,  and  Miconia, 
so  that  it  became  almost  a  contest  of  Greece  against  Asia. 
Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  seems  to  delineate  on 
the  Asiatic  side  a  people  more  polished  and  humane, 
though  less  energetic  and  warlike,  than  their  invadeis. 
Aderwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  effeminate 
Fonia,  we  find  an  early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry, 
music,  and  sculpture  then  unknown  to  Greece,  though 
that  country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  Its  masters.  Here,  too,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
was  early  famous),  first  fir  power,  but  much  more  after- 
wards for  wealth  and  luxurious  effeminacy.  These  un- 
warlike  states  soon  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Persia,  were  in- 
cluded within  its  empire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  serv- 
ed only  to  swell  the  pomp  of  its  satraps.  In  this  humili- 
iCin|[  aondition,  they  lost  all  their  former  high  attainments ; 
Mid  it  became  of  UttW  importanoe,  that  they  passed  some- 
times under  the  sway  of  Athens,  and  were  ruled  bv  Greeks 
instead  of  barbarians.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander, 
however,  and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  as  sud- 
denly to  pieces,  some  of  tho  most  conspicuous  among  the 
fVagments  were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in 
AsTa  Minor.  It  was  there  that  Antigonns  and  Demetrius 
oelleeied  a  great  portion  of  the  resoorcee,  with  which  they 


I  si^h  a  mighty  titrugij^le  for  suprepac  v  among  the  Ma- 
oedoniaw chiefs.  After  their  fail,  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamus 
Wea  ftanded,  whose  prinoea,  by  their  own  ability,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  be-ame  for  some  time  the  most 
powerful  in  Asia.    Their  §.  ory,  however,  was  surpassed 


by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed  in  ihe  opposite  quarter  dW 
peninsula,  that  of  Pontus,  by  the  powerful  chundAm 
nigh  exploits  of  Mithridates,  under  whom  the  lait:^ 
stand  was  made  for  the  independence  of  the  worM.  All 
Minor  was  next  reduced  completely  into  a  Roman  IVo- 
vince,  and  made  few  and  feeble  attempts  to  shake  off  tM 
yoke. 

**  It  was  chiefly  distinsruished  in  ecclesiastical  Y'^" 
by  the  formation  of  spcwUilic  churches  and  the  ai 
of  general  councils  ;  of  which  Uiose  of  Nice  an 
don,  in  particular,  had  an  importanl  influence  ooi^^^ 
and  worship  of  the  ChTistian  world  Protected  ^yj**^ 
tance  from  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chatps  ^4^ff^ 
this  peninsula  escaped  in  u  great  measure  the  tidejpN^ 
cen  invasion.  Tliat  great  succession  of  hordes,  b©w^ 
who,  under  the  name  of  Turks*,  |>»ured  down  fnmv 
northeast  of  Asia,  afler  conquering  Persia,  croiaed  tJis  t* 
phrates  and  established  a  poM  erful  kinirdoui  in  ^*^'*^ 
Being  divided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  succej«spsofiP 
crusaders,  the  Turkish  (Seljukian)  power  ssnk  into  aW" 
guishing  state.  Suddenly,  however,  from  its  sshrs,  »• 
the  family  of  Othman,  who,  colkHstinff  the  Turkish  » 
nant,and  combining  it  with  the  neighboring  warlike  trug 
formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  whfeh  ■■■ 
was  no  longer  anytliing  adequate  to  oppose.  Tkirf 
continued  to  have  its  princi|«al  seat  in  Asia  ^ij^i' 
Mahomet  the  Second  transferred  to  the  Ottoman  PWW 

dominion  of  the  Cesars.  and  made  Conalantino^  ^ 

pital  of  hia  einpire.  Aaia  Minor  has  >lwavs  uunippiVI 
more  entirely  Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  theeafi|| 
and  it  is  thence,  chiefly,  that  the  Porte  drsws  tho* 'W 
bodies  of  irregular  cavatrr,  which  fUm  tb^^tmtmmm 
its  armies."    Jlncydaprndm  rf  GtogrMph^, 
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iif -£lte  of  Tiberias ;  Nasareth,  the  earty  residence  of  the  Savior  ;  the  plain  of  Esdrslon,  the 
^ilkfltt  of  many  actions  in  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  the  crusades  ;  the  moon* 
CiiM  of  Gilboa,  where  the  PhiKstines  gained  a  signal  triumph  over  the  chosen  people  ;  the 
▼llllge'of  Cana,  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle  of  Jesus,  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  vision. 

$•  'tU^&rs  and  Lakes.  The  Ortmltu  is  the  principal  riyer  of  this  region  ;  it  rises  in  the 
AntnLibanus,  and  reaches  the  sea  after  a  course  of  250  miles.  The  other  rivers  are  small.  The 
Jmrdrni^  or  Jirdtriy  rises  in  Mount  Hermon  in  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  and  flows  through 
ihr  smdl  Lake  of  Gefkesarethy  or  Tiberiasj  into  the  lake  called  by  writers  the  Dead  Sea.  The 


Sea  of  Tiberias, 

tatter  is  a  small  body  of  water,  about  60  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  wide  ;  its  waters  are 

sak  and  bitterish,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  weight ;  they  abound  in  asphaltum,  a  sort  of 

jmiDous  substance,  whence  the  lake  is  also  called  Lake  Asphaltiteit.     It  is  supposed  to  oc- 

ibe  site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and   Gomorrah,  whose  guilty  inhabitants  were 

in  its  gloomy  waves. 
Climate  and  Vegetation.  The  climate  of  Syria  is  for  the  most  part  like  that  of  North- 
em  Africa,  but  there  are  districts  in  the  north  where  the  cold  is 
too  great  for  the  free  growth  of  the  date,  orange,  and  lemon.  **  It 
has  been  remarked,"  says  Make  Brun,  '^  that  if  the  advantages 
of  nature  were  duly  seconded  by  the  efl^orts  of  human  skill,  we 
might,  in  the  space  of  20  leagues,  bring  together  in  Syria  all  the 
vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton-plant,  which  are  cultivated  eve- 
rywhere,  there  are  several  objects  of  utility  or  pleasure,  peduliar 
to  different  localities.  Palestine,  for  instance,  abounds  in  sesa* 
mum,  which  affords  oil,  and  dhoura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Maize  thrives  in  the  light  soil  of  Balbec,  and  rice  is  cultivated 
with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haoule.  Within  these  25  years 
sugar-canes  have  been  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Saide  and  Bei- 
y ;.  indigo  grows  without  culture  on  the  banks  of  tne  Jordan,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  all 
BDtaiiis.  The  white  mulberrv  forms  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  and  the  vines  furnish 
white  wmes  equal  to  those  oi'Bordeaux.  Jaffa  boasts  of  its  lemons  and  watermelons  ; 
« posaesses  the  dates  of  Mecca,  and  the  pomegranate  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  oranges 
g(  MMlirie  with  diose  of  Malta  ;  Beirout  has  figs  like  Marseilles,  and  bananas  like  St.  Do* 
i  if/lllltf^.^  Aleppo  is  nnequaled  for  pistachio-nuts,  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  4f  Eu* 
^  lfc|iiii  niyluii  plums,  and  poaches  growing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil."    A  peculiar 
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weasx. 


imerest  is  attached  to  several  jhnibs  6f  dns  r^tBn,'!^ 
being  mmitioned  in  the  scriptures,  and  some  of  iMse  ^riD^ 
be  more  particularly  noticed.  The  fig-tree  {Fieus  cma) 
abounds  in  Palestine,  and  the  men,  who  were  sent  by  Moses  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  brought  with  them  figs  and  pome- 
granates. What  we  commonly  esteem  the  fruit  of  the  fig  is  not, 
however,  the  fruit,  but  a  receptacle  containing  numerous  florets; 
in  order  to  ripen  this  more  surely  the  process  of  caprification  o 
performed,  that  is,  the  receptacle  is  pu..ctured  in  order  to  gJTe 
the  male  dust  a  more  ready  access  to  the  female  flowers.  In 
the  East  this  is  eflfected  by  collecting  a  little  insect  from  the  uriU 
fig,  and  bringing  them  to  the  cultivated  tree,  where  they  pierce 
tne  fruits  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  sycamore  tree  of  Scripture  {F.  sycamorus)  b  a 
iort  of  wild  fig,  the  fruit  of  which,  although  quite  bitter,  was  eaten  by  the  Jews.  The  pome- 
granate {Punica  granatum)  is  common  in  Syria  and  Aleppo, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  There  are  ^eyeral 
sorts,  one  being  sour,  and  the  others,  which  are  eaten  at  table, 
sweet.  The  husks,  "  which  the  swine  did  eat,"  and  with  which 
the  prodigal  was  fain  to  fill  himself,  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  fruit  of  the  carob  or  locust-tree  (Ceratonia  siliqua  ,  a  mid- 
dle-sized tree  with  the  seeds  contamed  in  large  pods ;  these 
husks  are  still  employed  in  Palestine  for  feeding  cattle.  The 
locust  tree  is  also  called  St.  John's  bread,  from  an  idea  that  in 
fruit  was  the  locust  spoken  of  as  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist; 
but  others  think,  that  the  word  in  that  passage  means  the  insect, 
Sycamore,  which  is  Still  eaten  in  the  East.     The  palm-tree  of  the  Bible  ii 

tlie  date  pafm  {Phanix  dactylifera)^  the  frjuit  of  which  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried.     Jericho  m 
called  the  city  of  palms  from  the  abundance  of  these  trees  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  tbe  BomM 

coins  they  were  emblematic  of  Judea.  At  the  feast  of  the  ta- 
bernacles, '*  goodly  palm  branches  "  were  used  in  the  erectioo 
of  the  tents,  and  when  our  Savior  entered  Jerusalem,  "the 

Eeople  took  branches  of  the  pahn-tree,  and  went  out  to  meet 
im."  The  Jews  in  the  northern  countries  still  procure  theo 
for  the  Passover,  at  great  expense.  The  olive.^o/ea)  attains  tn 
a  great  size  in  Palestine,  which  has  always  been  famed  for  the 
excellence  and  abundance  of  its  oil,  and  is  described  in  Scnp* 
ture  as  '*  A  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of  vines  and  fig-tree! 
and  pomegranates,  aland  of  oil  and  honey."  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  (Pinua  cedrus)  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  size,  aw 
wide -spreading  branches,  and  the  timber  was  highly  esteemed  h| 
the  Jews  {see  cut  on  the  opposite  page).  The  temple  and  th 
royal  palace  were  built  of  wood,  and  it  was  used  by  the  Tyriaa 
for  masts.  The  Psalmist  calls  these  trees  "  the  cedars  of  God.* 
They  are  now  rare  in  Palestine.  The  terebinth  tree  {PUtatiM 
lerMfUhus)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  is  called  oak,  in  our  translation.  Isaiah  thread 

ens  the  idolaters,  that  they  shall  be  as  a  terebinth-tree,  whoai 
leaves  fall  oflf;  that  is,  being  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  to 
It  lives  to  a  great  age.  The  plane-tree  (Platanus  orientaHs)^ 
abundant  in  Palestine  ;  the  thorns,  with  which  our  Lord  ^ 
crowned,  were  the  spiny  branches  of  the  Spina  Christi ;  ih 
bahn  of  Gilead  was  the  produce  of  the  Aniyrit  CHhadsntiit^ 
the  Jl.  Opobalsamum^  gum  ladanum  is  yielded  by  tbebeattttfd^ 
iu8  ladaniferous^  and  galbanum,  an  ingredient  of  the  iactiii^ 
the  sanctuary,  was  procured  from  the  Bubon  gfManwm.'  ^ 
particular  plant  is  the  rose  of  Sharon  or  the  rose  of  JeiMfOj  is^ 
I         Jlp^  decided,  but  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jericho  ^^J^s^v 

•inasioHea  kUrocpwniica^  and  no  rose  at  all.  ^^^'V'^]! 
Palestine  are  not  less  remarkadde  for  their  dameoMiiSiltatt  fertl 
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^IfMr  sme  of- die  dusters.     The  bay-tree  of  Sevipture  is  the  sweet  bay  (Lawra$  noUlii^).  a 
,j|pwll  evergreen.     The  almond-tree,  on  account  of  its  white  blossoms,  is  used  to  typify  old  a^e. 


^C!  IVX    ^  •  ^ 


Cedars  of  Ldtatum. 


liR^  Diviriofu.  Syne,  or  Sham,  comprising  Palestine  in  the  southwest,  was  divided,  whi{e 
i^Mnned  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  into  4  pachalics  or  eyalets  ;  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Acre, 
|mI  Tripoli,  bearing  the  names  of  dieir  respective  capitals. 

i'G'  Towns.  AUppo^  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  its  suburbs,  are  7  miles  in  compass,  standing 
ll^smaU  hilb^  on  the  highest  of  which  the  citadel  is  erected,  but  of  no  great  strength.  An  old 
Mf  ind  a  broad  ditch,  now  in  many  places  turned  into  gardens,  surround  the  city,  which  was 
MKed  by  the  late  Dr.  Russell  to  contain  230,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  were  Chris- 
lMiiid^,000  Jews  ;  but,  at  present,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  150,000.  Whole  streets 
iMmhabited,  and  bazars  abandoned.  It  is  furnished  with  most  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
iMte  .good  water,  within  the  walls,  and  even  that  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  distant  about 
vitnN  aaid  to  have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  wt>ll 
IM  MMb.lM^BfB^t  aqiiare  stones,  and  are  kept  very  dean.    The  gardens  are  pleaiwit,  being  laid 
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out  m  viiiey«r4s,  oliFe,  figv^od  pisiUb^io  trees;  biA  (he  tmMtj 

Foreign  merchants  are  numerous  bere^  and  transact  their  business  in  carafaosms^  or  lii|| 
square  buildings,  containing  their  warehouses,  lodging-rooms,  and  cotuiting'^houaes*    TbisW^ 

abounds  in  neat  mosques,  some  of  which  are  even  magni Scent  ;  in  public  bagnios,  whicb  tre 
veiY  refreshing  ;  and  bazars,  which  are  formed  imo  long,  narrow,  arched,  or  covered  stre^i, 
with  Utile  shops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  EasC^  In  J  822,  the  city,  as  well  as  almost  every  ollKr 
of  the  pachalic,  was  nearly  shaken  lo  pieces  by  an  earthquake  ;  it  was  estimated,  tbatiOfOOD 
persons  were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded  in  the  city  on  that  terrible  night,  and  many  oibffi 
afterward  tell  victims  to  disease  from  exposure  or  from  hunger.  Yet  such  are  the  sdvtmtlpi 
of  its  site,  that  Aleppo  must  continue  to  be  a  large  city.  In  the  vicinity  are  Jiamah^  cm  Ai 
Orontes,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  esteemed  the  granary  of  Syria,  with  extensive  miEiull^ 
tures  and   a  thriving  commerce,  giving  employment  to  60,000  inhabitants  ;  mintakieh^Jifi^ 
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Site  of  the  ancient  Jlntioch^  with  about  12,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Scanderx>on^  or  AU^ffd^^ 
a  small  town  in  an  unheahhy  situation,  but  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  \  -■  • 

Tripoli^  a  well-built  city  in  a  deh'ghtful  district,  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  Jtta 
16,000  inhabitants.  •Sere  or  Ptolemais  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  fiyni 
population,  20,000.  In  its  vicinity  are  Mount  Carmel^  celebrated  in  sacred  histoif^;  ^ 
and  Sidon^  once  queens  of  the  sea  ;  and  Jaffa  or  Joppa^  the  nearest  port  to  Jerusd^Sm.  Ti 
the  north  of  Sidon  is  JBetrou/,  the  ancient  Berytus^  in  the  land  of  the  Druses,  a  s«M  ^* 
with  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and,  further  north,  is  iSibel^  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks,  and  tl 
Ckbal  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  calkers  of  Tyre.  In  the  interior  i 
the  village  of  Balbtc  or  BaalbeCy  noted  for  its  fine  ruins. 

DttmascuSy  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  hisWI 
of  Abraham,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia.  Itn^ands  in  avi 
ley  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  and  ranked  by  the  Arabians  as  one  of  their  four  tei 
restrial  paradises.  The  houses,  though  simple  externally,  are  internally  flnisbed  in  a  style  fl 
great  splendor,  and  most  of  them  are  furnished  with  fountains.  The  cofiee-bouses,  many  I 
wiiieh  are  buih  upon  pile!t  in  the  river,  where  an  artificial  cascade  has  beea  mader^vt:^^ 
gubbed  for  their  luxury  and  magnificence.  From  30,000  to  50,000  pi^imaotf  their  W9fM 
aU  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  ^m  Persia  and  Twkastan,  annually  ,asa«aibfe«  ac  Diitf 
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ipir^d  Jm  Ihecahivan  for  Mteca  ;  3  other  caravans  leave  each  thrice  a  year  for  Bagdad,  and 

ipaibr  Aleppo  Iwo  or  three  times  a  month.     Population,  140,000. 

^.Jtnuahm^  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  world,  the  cradle  of  Judaism  and  Christianiqri 

and  the  second  sanctuary  of  iu- 
hometanism,  is  built  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sion,  upon  Mounts  Acra, 
Moriah,  and  Calvary.  It  is  sur 
rounded  with  high  walls  of  hewi 
stone,  flanked  with  towers,  and  the 
brook  Kedron  runs  near  it.  Ber 
eral  of  the  mosques  are  magnificent 
edifices  of  great  size,  and  adorned 
with  numerous  columns  and  domes. 
The  mosque  of  Omar,  the  most 
splendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  con- 
sists of  a  collection  of  mosques  and 
chapels,  surrounded  by  a  vast  en 
closure.  One  of  these  chapels, 
called  the  Rock,  is  an  octagon  of 
160  feet  in  diameter,  rising  from  a 

Elatform,  460  feet  long  by  S39 
road,  paved  with  marble,  and  raised 
16  B||t ;  its  interior  is  adorned  with  great  gplendor,  and  is  always  illuminated  by  thousands  of 
iun|  H  contains  a  stone,  said  to  be  that  upon  which  Jacob  pillowed  his  head,  and  which,  ac- 
•orng  to  the  popular  tradition,  bears  the  imprint  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet,  who  ascended  fro» 


HUU  and  WaUs  aromni  JgruMUm, 

^hetBvea^  wnd  introsted  it  to  the  care  of  70,000  angels.  Of  Christian  edifices  are  the 
iMi  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  said  to  be  built  upon  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Je- 
^  IWB  mtombed,  the  Catholic   convent  of  St.  Saviour,  in  the  church  of  which  are  siK 
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▼er  and  pAi'^etMB  m 
at  neadj  29000,000  dolkra; 
menian  convent,  with  upwards  < 
for  the  accommodation  of  pil 
thousands  of  whom  annua%: 
cred  spot.     Population,  30^1 

In  the  vicinity  is  the 
80  called  from  the  grov<r^:^ 
which  still  in  part  cover  $,  . 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  ;  mi 
the  village   of   Gethsemane^ 
garden  to  which  the  Saviour  1 
pray,  and  where  he  was  ' 
to  his  murderers  ;  a  little  to  tbei^ 
any^  where  the  house  and  ton 
and  the  houses  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  Martha  are  pointed  out ;  and  between  the  1 
and  Jerusalem,  is  the  valley  of  Jekoshaphat^  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  a  Jewish  1 
greater  distance  from  the  city  lies  Bethlehem^  a  little  village  where  Christ  was 


Ckxtreh  of  the  Holy  Sepulehre. 


Garden  of  GethsemoM^  as  it  rune  appears. 


taming  a  vast  grotto  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Nativity,  su[H>osed  to  I 
upon  -die  spot  of  his  birth  ;  near  Bethlehem  are  8  reservoirs  of  great  size  and  soodity,  cil 
Coe  iKK>i8  of  Solomon. 

To  the  north  of  Jerusalem  near  Acre,  are  J^Tazareth^  where,  in  the  splendid  einircb  of  ll 
Annunciation,  is  shown  the  supposed  residence  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  Cana^  celebrated  as  1 
scene  of  one  of  Christ's  miracles  ;  and  Mount  Tabor ^  upon  whicib  his  transfigun^n  is  said 
have  taken  place  ;  the  field  of  corn,  the  mount  upon  which  was  delivered  the  Sffmon  of  i 
blessings,  and  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  aie  also  in  this  iie%hborboa 
Capernaum^  where  Christ  performed  many  miracles,  and  spent  much  of  the  last  years  of  1 
life,  is  likewise  in  this  direction. 

Between  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  is  the  wide,  flat  plain  of  Jericho,  20  miles  m  len^  ■ 
10  m  breadth,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  high  mountains'of  Judea  and  Arabia.  In  this  pk 
the  sight  of  the  city  of  Jericho  is  still  recognised,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  its  iwis  renH 

From  Jerusalem,  northwards,  the  road  runs  through  a  hilly  and  rugged  comnrji^ilt^hich,  bo 
evnr,  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  made  a  garden.     Here,  after  ^paiifng  Biik 
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the  scene  of  Jacob's  dream,  the  traveler  comes  to  JVapfent  or  ^apolofe^  near  the  she^ef  ila 
ancient  Sainariay  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  stmb 
in  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves  and  rich  gardeai 
Population,  about  10,000.  A  small  remnant  of  the  Samaritans  still  worship  on  MowU  Gui 
zim.  Tabaria  or  Tiberias  stands  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly  bordered  Yvilk 
several  large  cities.  The  city  was  built  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  became  the  seat  of  t  cele- 
brated Rabbinical  university  ;  in  this  character  its  fame  was  so  great,  that  the  Jews  aceomt  it 
one  of  their  4  holy  cities,  and  many  of  that  people  still  reside  here.  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  mi 
Hebron,  are  the  other  3  cities  dignified  with  the  same  title.  The  country  beyond  Jordao,  er 
Hauran,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Gilead  there  are  well-watered  and  fertile  tracts  ;  under  the  Roman  sway  it  contained  sevenl 
flourishing  cities,  among  which  was  Philadelphia^  now  MSlmmanj  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  apost'ies. 


Ancient  PhiladcJphia,  now  Amman,  \ 

G.   Industry.     The  eastern  part  of  the  country  extending  to  the  Euphrates  is  a  vast  Agx^ 
mterspersed  with  some  oases,  or  fertile  and  well- watered  spots.     But  although  the  rest  of  (*  ' 
country  abounds  in  fertile  valleys,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  delightful  climate,  the  tyranoy  i 
lawless  violence  of  man  have  blasted  it,  and  ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarism  now  ca 
the  land  long  the  abode  of  industry,  arts,  wealth,  learning,  and  refinement.  Agriculture,  maouf 
tures,  and  commerce,  discouraged  by  difficulties  of  communication,  and  insecurity  of  properl 
are  in  a  languishing  condition.     The  natural  advantages  of  this  fine  country  have  already  ' 
described  ;  in  contrast  with  these  listen  to  the  description  of  its  actual  condition  by  an 
witness.     "Everywhere,"  says  Volney,  "  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devai 
lation  ;  I  found  daily  on  my  route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequ 
ly  I  discovered  antique  monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses  ;  piU 
aqueducts,  and  tombs ;  this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited 
my  heart  profound  and  serious  thoughts.    I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  20  famous  natioij 
existed  in  these  countries  ;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  i ' 
Chaldean  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persian  reigning  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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lAnbered  the  kbgdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem,  a:  d  Samana,  the  warlike 
ihtM  df  the  Philistines^  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phoenicia.     This  Syria,  said  I,  now 
itaiost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  a  hundred  powerful  cities,  its  fields  were  covered  with 
towns,  fiibges,  and  hamlets.     Everywhere  appeared  cultivated  fields,  thronged  roads,  crowded 
bibititions.     What,  alas  !  is  become  of  these  days  of  abundance  and  of  life  ?     What  of  $o 
many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  man  ?    Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh,  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem  ?     Where  are 
ibe  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  docks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  the  multitude  of  sailors,  pilots, 
merchants,  and  soldiers  ?  Where  are  those  laborers,  those  harvests,  those  flocks,  and  that  crowd 
of  living  beings  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  ?   Alas  !  I  have  surveyed  this  ravaged 
land,  I  bave  visited  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  so  much  splendor,  and  have  seen  only 
SoStode  and  desertion.    I  hiave  sought  the  ancient  nations  and  their  works,  but  I  have  se^n  only  a 
trace,  like  that  which  the  foot  of  the  passenger  leaves  on  the  dust.    The  temples  are  crumbled 
down,  die  palaces  are  overthrown  ;  the  ports  are  fiUed  up  ;  the  cities  are  destroyed,  and  the 
earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  is  only  a  desolate  place  of  tombs." 
7.  Inhabitanis.     The  population  is  composed  oi  as  various  elements  as  that  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. Ottoman  Turks  and  Greeks 
are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  ;  Arabs  and  Turcomans  are 
numerous  ;  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions there  are  several  peculiar 
tribes,  the  Druses,  the  Ismaeli- 
ans,  and  the  Nosairians,  of  rude 
manners,  and  warlike  and  predato- 
ry habits.     The  Ismaelians  have 
become  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Assassins,  and  their  prince  was 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages  under 
the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains ;    from    his    mountain 
fastness  he  sent  his  fierce  hashi9' 
him  or  warriors  forth  upon  expe- 
ditions  of  robbery   and   murder, 
whence  the  origin  of  the  word  as- 
sassin.    The  Druses  occupy  the 
more  northern  heights  of  Lebanon; 
they  are  a  fierce  race,  and  they 
sbow  the  same  boundless  hospitality  and  the  same  deadly  feuds  as  the  Arabs.     They  have 
iDtiotained  their  independence,  and  with  it  a  spirit  of  energy  and  a  vigor  of  character  rarely 
fonnd  among  the  Syrian  tribes.     The  nSkirs  of  the  nation  are  settled  in  an  assembly  of  the 
iheiks  or  hereditary  chiefs,  but  the  body  of  the  people  also*  take  part  in  these  meetings. 
Their  religious  creed  is  a  sort  of  Mahometanism,  and  owes  its  origin  to  Hakim,  one  of  me 
Tatinute  cdiphs,  who  preached  a  reform  in  the  10th  century,  and  laid  aside  many  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  faith.     They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a  mosque  or  a  church,  and  seem  to  re- 
jW  Christianity  with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism. 

IB.ReKgion,  The  tribes  last  mentioned  have  adopted  peculiar  forms  of  Mahometanism, 
w  in  some  instances,  mixed  it  with  other  rites,  and  are  looked  upon  as  heretics  by  their 
■Bthren.  Tbe  Motoualis  are  another  heretical  sect  of  Mahometans.  The  Maronites,  a  peo- 
ik  of  mountaineers  near  Tripoli,  are  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  The  other  inhabitants  are 
«  the  same  religious  sects  as  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  Coptic^ 
llrmentan,  and  other  monks  are  found  in  Jerusalem,  each  occupying  a  chapel  in  the  spots  moat 
(cmarkable  for  their  sanctity. 

9.  jlntiquitics.  Some  of  the  remains  of  past  ages  have  been  already  alluded  to,  but  they 
Jetoo  numerous  to  be  enumerated  here.  Among  the  most  remarkable  spots,  Pdmyra,  of 
Tadmor  in  the  desert,  presents  an  inrmosing  spectacle  in  rising  from  the  sands  of  the  desert 
tt  looks  like  a  forest  of  columns.  The  great  avenue  of  pillars  leading  to  the  temple  of  the 
"QQ,  and  terminated  by  a  grand  arch,  is  1,200  yards  in  length.  The  temple  itself  is  a 
Bi^puficent  object.     The  city  is  a  vast  collection  ol  ruins,  all  of  white  marble,  and  it  b  ^lard  to 
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ins  than  die  geaeHl  fiMH 
When  exaoDdoed  »  ^N|i| 
the  ruins  lose  rooch  of  V|)l 
interest.    None  of  tiie  «l|f 
umns    exceed  40  feet  # 
height,  or  4  in  diaBNM| 
and  they  are  composed  oil 
or  8  pieces  of  stone ;  vUbif 
Baalbec,  the  columns  arM^ 
3  pieces  only,  about  §Oiti| 
Ibigh,  and  support  a  beadlil|l 
epistylum  of  20  feet  mM 
There  is  at  Palmyra  gm 
sameness  in  the  architecture 
and  the  sculptures  and  om" 
ments  are  coarse  and  msigni- 
ficant.    The  ruins  are  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  leogtb. 
At  Baalbec,  on  the  site  of  tfae  aocieni 
•Heliopolis,  "the  grand  ruin,"  to  whkk 
the  place  owes  its  celebrity,  is  near  the 
foot  of  the  Anti-Libanus.     The  pwtico 
has  marble  pillars,  of  the  CoriBllmn  w- 
der,  more  than  6  feet  in  diamel^,ttd45 
feet  in  height,  composed  of  3  stones  each. 
They  are  9  feet  apart,  and  the  same  ftom 
the  walls  of  the  temple  ;  there  are  14  of 
these  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  temple, 
and  8  at  the  end.     A  stately  architriw, 
richly  carved,  runs  all  round  the  capitak. 
There  are  many  exquisitely  sculptnwl 
figures  ;  all  the  ornaments  are  in  tbebcsi 
taste.    There  are  other  temples  and  frag 
ments  of  the  walls  which  inclose  than. 
The  stones  are  of  almost  incredible  size- 
Three  of  the  larger  ones  exceed  67  feet 
in  height.    They  are  9  feet  deep,  and  14 
in  breadth.     The  mass  of  stones  in  the 
walls  are  enormous,   and  some  60  feet 
long,  and  12  broad  and  deep,  are  rais^ 
in  the  wall  20  feet  from  the  ground*   * 
whole  wall,  400  feet  on  a  side,  ^*«*<^ 
structed  of  these  blocks,  from  30  to^il 
feet  long.     In  the  pyramids  of  EwA 
there  are  one  or  two  stones  18  feet  lo^' 
There  are  other  temples  and  various  fW» 
at  Baalbec.  ' 

At  Nazareth,  is  a  church  wrought  out « 
a  cave,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  shojj 
to  travelers  as  the  spot  where  the  Bleij* 
Virgin  received  the  message  of  the  angel,  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  JW 
origfBfil  church  was  built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino.  Some  o*  J^*^ 
mains  of  this,  edifice  may  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  subverted  columns,  which,  with  the  mfr 
ments  of  their  capitals  and  bases,  lie  near  the  modem  building ;  the  present  church  «^w^ 
vent  are  of  recent  structure.  In  the  same  town,  is  shown  the  synagogue  in  which  otff  sWF 
read  t||e  Scriptures  to  the  Jews.  Two  miles  from  Nazareth,  is  the  Mount  of  Precipitatt»i 
down  which  tne  Nazarenes  attempted  to  cast  him  headlong. 
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8,  ifriucl^  firoia  il8  liimg  been  ^  t^ 
Htc^  Ihe  Holj  Land,  few  vestiges  remam  of  the  ancient  edifices.  A  barbarous  and  bigoted 
lUMle  have  destroyed  tbem.  There  is  even  much  doubt  as  to  many  of  the  places  described 
iglle  fioriptures  M  Jer usalemt  On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  so  pleasing  to  be  deceived,  thai 
eieduUty  rises  somewhat  higher  than  probability,  and  the  pilgrim  feels  a  willingness  to  believe 
the  deseriptions  given  him  by  the  resident  Christians.  Many  spots,  however,  may  be  indicated 
vkh sufficient  certainty.  In  the  4th  century,  when  they  were  known  by  tradition,  the  Em* 
press  Helena  erected,  over  numbers  of  their  temples,  altars  and  oratories.  The  mosque  of 
Omar  occupies  the  place  of  Solomon's  temple.  A  church  is  built  near  the  place  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  the  possession  of  which,  Europe  was  arrayed  in  arms  for  300  years.  The  piF- 
criiBs  approach  the  consecrated  spot  upon  tlieir  knees.  On  Calvary,  a  piety  of  more  zeal  tnai 
bovledge,  pretends  to  show  the  hole  made  in  the  ground  for  the  cross.  It  is  covered  with 
marble,  but  perforated,  so  that  the  spot  may  be  touched.  The  memorable  cleft  in  the  rock, 
ande  at  the  crucifixion,  is  still  shown  ;  this  also  is  covered  with  marble.  Maundrel  describe! 
the  cleft  as  a  span  wide  at  the  surface,  and  two  spans  deep  ;  after  which,  it  closes,  but  openi 
below,  and  runs  down  to  an  unknown  depth.     Here  are  also  the  tombs  of  the  Latin  kin^  of 


Sepulchre  of  the  Kings, 

Jenisalem.  On  the  east  of  Mount  Zion,  is  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  under  an  arched  vault 
if aiaaoDry.  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat  are  edifices  called  the  tombs  of  Zacbariah,  of  Abra- 
4|ai,aod  of  Jehoshapbat.    The  pool  of  Betbesda  remains  with  its  original  facing  of  large  stones. 

t Bethlehem,  a  convent  built  by  Helena  marks  the  spot  of  the  Redeemer's  birth.  The  edi- 
hasbeen  so  often  repaired,  that  it  contains  probably  few  of  the  original  materials.  None  of 
4be  consecrated  places  are  pointed  out  with  so  much  certainty  as  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  ;  and 
of  this  spot,  which  is  worn  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims,  there  is  n»  ground  for  skepticism. 

10.  HUiwry.  The  name  of  Palestine  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistines,  but 
4m  country  is  more  commonly  known  in  Scripture  first  as  the  Promised  Land  and  the  Land 
MCaiaaB,  and  afterwards,  when  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  as  Judea.  The  people 
ifethe  Pho&nician  Stales,  on  the  northeast,  were  early  wealthy  and  commercial,  and  were 
IWtalfy  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Israelites,  while  the  people  of  Syria  were  generally  hosr 
ife  At  a  later  period,  all  these  regions  were  conquered  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians, 
ia  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks,  and  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
flat  eoipires  that  swallowed  them  up.  It  was  about  16  centuries  before  Christ,  that  Mc^ey 
madly  tad  the  oppressed  Hebrews  from  the  plains  of  E^pt,  through  the  wastes  of  Arabia  to 
dta  borders  of  Canaan,  where  he  diedi  after  having  given  mem  the  laws  dictated  by  God.    The 
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12  tribes  occupied  tbe  country  as  delineated  on  the  aceooipaiqring  map,  and  for  ata*  tat 
iormed  a  republic,  until  (nearly  1,200  years  before  Christ)  they  demanded  a  king,  Aid  6ii 
received  the  royal  power.  David  and  Solomon  succeeded,  andjpafsed  tbe  kii^om  loitski|^ 
est  pitch  of  glory  ;  but  it  was  soon  after  divided  mto  two  States,^die  kingdom  of  hnA  mdii 
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I.  Asher. 

n.  Naphtali. 

m.  ZebuloD. 

IV.  Issacbar. 

y.  Manassefa. 

VI.  Ephraim. 

VIL  Benjamb. 

VIII.  Dan. 

IX.  Simeon. 

X.  Judah. 

XI.  Manasseh  {beyi^ 
Jordan). 

XII.  Gad. 

XIII.  Reuben. 


kingdom  of  Judah.  A.  C.  721, the  10  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyn* 
ans  ;  and  not  long  after,  the  2  tribes  of  Judah  were  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebucbadneiij- 
Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed  and  the  Jews  finally  dispersed  by  Titus,  A.  D.  72,  iotd  w 
singular  people  has  ever  since  been  scattered  aU  over  the  world,  yet  preserving  its  nattood 
character  and  institutions. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 


ARABIA. 


J .  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Arabia  is  bounded  N.  by  tbe  pachaiics  of  Bagdad  and  PanMg^ 
cus,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  W.  bj^jj 
Red  Sea.  It  extends  from  12^  to  34°  N.  latitude,  and  from  33^  to  69^  E.  longitude.  TBr 
area  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles.  ^         rr      '^ 

2.  Divisions.  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  three  parts  ;  Arabia  Felixy  or  Htp^' 
Arabia,  comprising  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  iol 
i^n  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea ;  tSralna  Petnzay  lying  on  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  ArtW 
Felix ;  and  ArdUiia  Deserta,  much  the  largest  division,  embracing  all  the  eastern  and  noitbm 
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Kifihe  OTiDtiy.  These  names  are  still  in  common  use  among  Europeans  ;  the  natives, 
\Ht^  divide  the  country  into  5  parts,  as  follows  ;  1.  Yemeni  2.  Hedsjasy  3.  Oman^ 
4».i(e«iMf  5.  Mdsj€d.  The  first  of  diese  seems  to  correspond  with  Arabia  Felix,  the  second 
litliiAitbia  Pedwa,  and  the  three  last  with  Arabia  Deserta. 

3.  Mauniauu,  DeserUj  &c.  Arabia  is  an  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots, 
which  appear  like  islands  in  a  desolate  ocean.  Stony  mountains  and  sandy  plains  form  the  pro* 
nuDeot  features  in  the  surface  of  this  vast  peninsula.  To  the  north,  it  shoots  out  into  a  veiy 
eitensive  desert,  lying  between  Syria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates.  The  whole  coast 
of  Arabia,  from  Suez  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  formed  of  a  plain  called  the  Tehama^ 
which  presents  a  picture  of  the  most  complete  desolation.  The  interior  is  diversified  by  exten- 
sive ranges  of  mountains,  but  there  is  no  river  of  any  consequence  in  all  Arabia  ;  almost  eveij 
stretiD  either  losing  itself  in  the  sandy  plains,  or  expanding  into  moors  and  fens. 

4.  Climate*  li  the  mountainous  parts,  the  climate  is  temperate  ;  but  in  the  plains,  intoler- 
able beat  prevails.  A  hot  and  pestiferous  wind,  called  the  simoomy  frequently  blows  over  the 
desert,  and  instantly  suffocates  the  unwary  traveler  ;  and  whole  caravans  are  sometimes  buried 
bjr  moving  clouds  of  sand  raised  by  the  wind.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  they  suffer 
bt  want  of  water. 

5.  8m  and  Productions.  The  soil,  wherever  it  is  well  watered,  exhibits  an  uncommon 
fertility  ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  degenerates  into  a  waste,  affording  barely  a  scangr 
suDDort  to  a  few  wild  animals  and  the  camek  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  The  most  fertile  district 
is  Yemen,  or  Arabia  f  *elix,  which  in  many  parts  is  cultivated  like  a  garden.  Although  so  large 
tpart  of  die  countrv  is  a  mere  desert,  yet  Arabia  yields  several  of  the  most  precious  produc- 
tioDS  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  forests  are  mostly  confined  to  the  mountains  and  adjacent 
faHeys.  In  all  Tehama,  there  is  scarce  a  tree  to  be  seen  beside  the  palm.  The  coffee  plant 
n  geoerailj  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  it  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfec- 
ikm,  and  whence  Europe  first  derived  its  knowledge  of  the  berry  and  its  use.  The  plant  growl 
10  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  with  a  stem  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  copious  evergreen 
Miage,  white  flowers,  and  red  berries  make  a  pleasing  show.  The  Mocha  coffee  {Coffea  Ara^- 
Uea),  the  species  or  variety  cultivated  in  Arabia,  is  distinguished  by  the  roundness  and  small* 
aessof  the  grain.  Balsam,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  gum,  aloes,  senna,  and  tamarinds  are  also 
staple  commodities  of  Arabia.  The  balsam  or  balm  of  Gilead  is  the  produce  of  two  species 
d'Amgrii  (A.  Gikadensis  and  A.  Opobahamum),  and  myrrh  is  a  gum  resift  which  exudes 
fcom  a  third  species  (A,  Kaiaf).  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of  the  oliban  {Juniperus  Lycia)^ 
lad  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  modem  Catholics,  derived  their  incense  from  Arabia. 
Ova  arable  is  yielded  by  the  acacia  (A.  Arabica)^  and  the  Soccotrine  aloes  is  afforded'  by  the 

Aloe  officinalis.  The  Arabian  senna  is  the  foliage  of  a  species 
of  cassia  (C  Lanctolaia)^  and  the  knowledge  of  its  valuable 
properties  was  derived  from  the  Arabian  physicians.  Tamarinds 
are  the  fruit  of  the  beautiful  Tamarindus  officina^  which  is  now 
cultivated  in  all  the  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  Arabia  was 
formerly  thought  by  Europeans  to  yield  the  spikenard,  cinna* 
mon,  cassia,  cordamons,  pepper,  &c.,  which  are  now  known 
to  have  been  imported  hither  Ifrom  the  Indies,  and  thence  sent 
to  Europe.  Cocoa  nuts,  pomegranates,  dates,  almonds*,  fies, 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  and  mangosteen,  are  also  among  the 
fruits  of  Arabia,  and  in  some  parts  wheat  is  raised,  but  the 
dhoura  (Holcus  sorghum)  y  a  coarse  kind  of  millet,  is  the  most 
common  bread-corn. 

6.  Towns.  The  western  part  of  Arabia,  forming  the  Sherifat 
of  Mecca,  belongs  to  Egvpt ;  the  chief  town  is  Mecca^  cele* 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet,  situated  in  a  dry,  barren, 
^focky  coantry,  40  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  supported  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
%|i  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  ornament  of  Mecca  is  the  famous 
^''tqcie,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  the  Kaaba,  an  ancient  temple  said  to  have  b^u^fouilt  by 
^^m  ;  it  is  a  pbin,  square  building  of  stone.  The  most  sacred  relic  in  the  Kaana  is  the 
yi  stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  grand  ceremony  through 
*lMi  pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  7  times  round  the  Kaaba,  reciting  verses  and  psalms  in 
"Mref  God  and  the  prophet,  and  kissing  each  time  the  sacred  stone.  They  are  then  conducted 
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Pilgrims  on  Uuir  way  to  (Ae  Tomb  of  MakomeL 


%6  Uie  well  or  Zemzem,  situated  in  the  same  temple,  where  ih9f  take  large  imf^  wdm^ 
iergo  a  thorough  ablution  in  its  holy  waters.  Another  ceremony,  conaideFed  as  oC  equst-w^ 
foe,  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  situated  about  90  miles  to  the  south  of  dM  crlff.  <  Tks 
population  of  Mecca,  formerly  estimated  at  100,000,  is  now  reduced  to  60,000,  the  resort  rf 
pilgrims  within  a  few  years  having  been  greatly  interrupted.  JulA^  on  ibe  Red  Stm,  senes  as 
tbe  port  of  Mecca.  It  is  the  principal  place  on  that  sea,  and  is  strongly  fortified  and 
by  an  Egyptian  garrison.     Population,  40,000.     Medina  is  also  a  sacred  city  of  the 

tans.     One  of  the  mosques 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  ana 
rated  as  hairing  been  erected  by 
inhabitants  live  by  the  gifts  sent 
Mussulmans  in  all  quarters,  to 
prayers,  and  by  the  com^urse 
Population,  8,000.     The  anci 
or  Idumca,   contains  some  wi 
valleys,  and  presents  monumeni 
power  and  commerce  for  which  i 
ciently  celebrated.     The  ruins  of  its  cip- 
ital,  Petra^  have  lately  been  discovered, 
which  display  great  magnificence;  mfli 
of  the  edifices  were  cut  out  of  the  80&| 
rock.  .« 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  Bed  S^ 
stands  Akaba^  a  little  village,  near  the  ji| 
of  which  is  the  port  of  Rnongebtr^fx^ 
which  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed  to  Ophir,  and  by  which  the  Phoenicians  carried  oo  ttaf 
commerce  with  India.     To  the  west  are  Mount  Horeby  upon  which  God  appeared  to  Mom^ 

and  commanded  him  to  deliv^tt 
countrymen  ;  and  Jlfount  Siaflf 
upon  which  he  gave  the  law.  Heif 
is  a  monastery,  armed  with  ciqbq^ 
and  accessible  only  by  means  of  i 
rope.  ^   » 

The  Imamat  of  Yemen  iMi 
powerful  State  in  the  8<>uibweijd 
The  capital  and  residence  of  Af 
Imam  is  Sana^  built  in  the  uM 
of  a  fertile  plain,  and  surroimdii 
with  high  brick  walls  and  towe|% 
Population,  about  30,000.  M<h  ' 
situated  near  the  southern  extn 
ty  of  Arabia,  is  the  principal  { 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ch 
through  which  almost  all  the  inHj 
course  of  Europe  with  &is  ffs^^ 
the  world  is  carried  on.  The  great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  which  is  celebrated  as  the  fio^ 
in  the  world  ;  the  population  is  estimated  at  5,000. 

The  Imamat  of  Mascat  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  likewise  an  important  State.  The  Imam  t% 
sides  at  Mascat  or  Muscat,  a  large  city,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  groves  of  date  trees.  I 
is  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce  with  India,  and  a  great  market  for  pearb.  The  goveQ 
ment  of  the  Imam  is  the  most  tranquil  and  beneficent  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Penia  ^ 
Arabia.  All  the  ports  upon  this  coast  are  tributary  to  him,  and  he  has  subjected  SocqHI 
Brava,  Zeu,  Zibar,  and  other  important  points  on  the  African  coast.  He  also  hdds  c| 
.slands  of  Kishma  and  Onnuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Penb 
coast  around  Gombroon.  This  capital  has  a  spacious  and  secure  harbor,  though  difficMk  ^ 
access,  and  is  become  a  general  depot  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Wahabites,  who  a  few  years  since  had  reduced  a  great  pert  of  thejp 
■insula,  but  were  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  the  Egyptians,  is  in  the  region  of  Nedsbed.  Tl 
eapital,  Derriah^  was  destroyed  in  1818. 
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•^Uter^  are  many  other  petty  Stated  in  Arabia,  and  a  great  nuniber  of  the  inhabitants,  living 
tf'imtt  tribes,  lead  a  wandering  life  ;  acknowledging  no  superiors,  but  their  own  chiefs. 
7.  hhabUanis^  &c.  The  Arabs  are  pastoral,  as  Bedouins,  or  they  live  in  towns.  They  have 
^  dark  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  they  are  well 

formed  and  active,  though  lean.  They  per- 
mit their  beards  to  grow  to  their  full  length. 
The  Arabs  are  spread  over  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Africa.  The  dress  of  the 
rich  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Turks  ;  be- 
ing loose  and  flowing.  The  chief  peculiarity 
is  the  number  of  caps,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  15.  The  poor,  however,  wear 
but  2,  and  their  chief  clothing  is  a  linen  cloth 
round  the  middle,  and  a  woolen  one  over  the 
shoulders.  This  also  serves  them  for  the 
covering  at  night ;  though  sometimes  the^ 
sleep  in  bags,  for  protection  from  insects. 
The  poor  wear  sandals  ;  the  rich,  slippers. 
The  Bedouins  wear  no  caps,  but  only  a  hood 
tk  their  cloak.  The  Arabian  females  stain  their  eyelids  with  a  dark  substance,  and  their  cheeks 
aid  hands  with  a  yellow  color.     The  language  is  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  not  spoken  in  its  ancient 

Eity.    The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is,  at  Mecca,  a  dead  language.     The  buildings  in  the  cities 
e  terraced  roofs,  but  they  have  no  beauty.     The  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  but  huts,  with 
|lifs  covering  the  floors.     The  Bedouins  dwell  in  tents.     In  food  the  Arabs  are  temperate  in 
ll^  extreme.  The  poor  satisfy  themselves  with  dates,  &c.,  or  a  daily  meal  of  hard  bread,  with 
nlk,  butter,  or  oil.     Little  animal  food  is  eaten,  and  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits  is  not  common  ; 
;  and  locusts  are  sometimes  eaten.     Coflfee  is  generally  .used,  and  tobacco  also  in  smok- 
A  species  of  hemp  is  also  smoked,  for  its  intoxicating  qualities.     A  diet  so  simply  can 
few  diseases,  and  the  Arabs  generally  enjoy  perfect  health.     The  character  of  the 
abs  is  founded  upon  that  of  Ishmael.     In  the  desert  they  are  robbers,  and  in  cities  cheating 
fl  substitute  for  robbery.     They  are,  however,  very  courteous  and  polite,  and  hospitable  to 
f  prorerb.     They  will  set  their  last  loaf  before  a  stranger.     It  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  for  one  tribe 
>use  against  another,  "  that  the  men  know  not  how  to  give,  or  the  women  to  deny."     It  is, 
ever,  seldom  founded  in  truth.     All  go  armed,  and  they  are  probably  but  little  changed 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  or  an  earlier  period.     They  are  revengeful,  and  visit  ofiences 
I  full  retaliation ;  often  upon  the  innocent,  if  of  the  same  family  or  tribe  with  the  ofl^ender. 
^he  only  safe  way  of  traveling  in  Arabia,  as  in  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  in 
iivans.     A  caravan  is  a  large  association  of  merchants  or  pilgrims,  who  unite  for  mutual  aid 
protection  to  themselves  and  their  camels  and  goods.     The  transportation  of  goods  in 
'•  countries,  though  slow,  is  cheap,  compared  with  European  prices.     The  average  weight 
eh  camels  are  made  to  carry  is  600  pounds.     The  Egyptian  caravans  travel  with  a  wide 
many  others  travel  in  a  line.     The  halt  of  the  pilgrim  caravans  to  Mecca,  is  by  day,  and 
|[%avel  only  by  night.     There  are  many  of  these  even  from  Persia  and  Morocco.     The 
I  of  the  desert  are  such,  that  in  many  places  the  route  b  indicated  by  the  bones  of  dead 
The  caravans  are  under  the  directions  of  a  chief,  though  from  their  discordant  mate- 
rthey  are,  when  attacked,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  each  individual  acting  for  himself,  and 
Meeting  bis  own  property.     The  predatory  tribes  on  the  route  sometimes  plunder  the  whole 
^Vao,  and  .at  others  cut  oflT  parts  of  it.     At  the  halts  there  is  much  social  intercourse  and 
Dent,  the  merchants  or  others  visiting  and  entertaining  each  other.     Caravans,  however, 
;  the  extension  of  navigation,  and  the  decline  of  the  Mahometan  spirit,  have  been  much 
Hed  both  in  magnitude  and  show.     The  pace  of  the  came!  when  traveling  is  3  miles  an 
this  is  so  exact  that  distances  are  computed  by  time  ;  a  march  of  6  hours  being  equiva- 
ktb  18  miles. 

!  education  of  few  exceeds  the  reading  of  the  Koran  ;  and  the  religion  of  all  is  bounded 

L«  doctrines.      They  are   intolerant  Mahometans,  but  chiefly  of  the  reformed  sect  of 

ttbees.     This  seems  to  be  nearly  a  pure  theism  ;  the  founder  inculcated  great  simplicity 

^1  and  subverted  the  reverence  for  prophets  and  saints.     The  sect  are  so  strict  in  their 

'  '  of  life,  that  they  wiH  not  drink  even  coffee.     The  government  is  what  it  has  bees 
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from  remote  ages,  pBtritf cbal.     The  sheiks  are  the  cluefs  of  tiflbes,  but  iheii  i 

ed,  for  the  Arabs  have  a  high  spirit  of  freedom.     In  the  cities  a  stronger  goverom^  -. 

and  the  Skeriffe  of  Mecca,  or  imam  of  Mascat,  are  more  de9potic.  ,:  i     «; 

8.  History.     Arabia  is  &mous  in  history  for  giving  birth  to  the  Mahometan  religioB.    lb 

hornet,  its  founder,  was  bom  at  Umi^ 
in  569.  From  the  leader  of  a  sect^Jb 
came  a  powerful  military  chieftain,  woimn 
proclaimed  king  at  Medina,  in  627.,  ^ 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Arabia  and  Sfidfi 
and  the  Khalifs,  his  successors,  estanlk- 
ed  their  religion  and  dominion  in  maoy  ejp 
tries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  3p 
Turks  afterwards  became  masters  of  t  fk 
of  Arabia,  but  the  chiefs  who  now  wmk 
different  provinces  of  the  country  are  iodjllih 
dent  except  that  the  Shireffe  o(  Mecca  > 
knowledges  a  nominal  subjection  to  tbe  Qy# 
man  Porte. 


lU  FUgkt  of  Mdumut. 


CHAPTER  LXIV.      PERSIA  OR  IRAN. 

I 

1.  Boundaries.  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  includes  but  a  part  of  die  eil||; 
shre  country  of  the  Persians,  is  bounded  north  by  Turkistan,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  RufHa 
empire  ;  east  by  the  kingdoms  of  Herat  and  Cabul,  and  by  Beloochistan  :  south  by  the  (M 
of  Ormuz  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  west  by  the  Ottoman  territories.  It  extends  from  lat  JH 
to  39^  N.,  and  from  long.  44^  to  61^  £.,  having  an  area  of  450,000  square  miles,  and  a  fif^ 
ulation  of  9,000,000  inhabitants.  ^u 

2.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  Two  mountainous  chains,  belonging  to  the  great  Tauro-CaM^ 
sian  system,  traverse  the  country  in  different  directions  ;  the  one  stretching  east  and  we9l# 
the  south  of  Mazanderan,  under  the  name  of  die  Elburz  mountains,  has  an  elevation  of  ti)o|| 
12,000  feet ;  the  volcanic  peak  of  Demavend  in  this  chain,  is  nearly  13,000  feet  high;  II 
other  chain  stretches  from  northwest  to  southeast,  under  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  CorAi 
tan  and  Luristan.  A  great  part  of  the  country  to  the  south  and  east  of  these  chains  is  c«|i 
posed  of  immense  deserts  and  salt  plains.  The  northwestern  part  forms  a  portion  of  the  ffA 
table-land,  upon  which  are  situated  all  Armenia,  Ajerbijan,  Curdistan,  &c.  ;  this  platea9# 
from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high.^  The  principal  lakes  are  Ourmiah  m  Ajerbijan,  and  BakhUg($ 
in  Farsistan,  both  salt.  Some  rivulets,  falling  from  the  mountains,  water  the  country,  butW 
streams  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  few  of  them  can  be  navigated  even  by  boats.  In  coMli 
quence  of  this  deficiency,  water  is  scarce  ;  but  the  defect,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  ff^ 
plied  by  means  of  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  canals.  *# 

3.  Climate.  Those  parts  of  Persia  which  border  upon  the  mountains  near  the  Caspian  Sl|^ 
are  in  general  cold,  as  those  heights  are  commonly  covered  with  snow.  In  the  midland  prtl|^ 
inces  of  Persia,  the  air  is  serene,  pure,  and  exhilarating  ;  but,  in  the  soutliem  provinces,  iUI 
hot,  and  communicates  noxious  blasts,  which  are  sometimes  mortal.  j 

4.  Soil  and  Productions.  The  soil  is  far  from  being  luxuriant  toward  Tartary  and  the  CM 
plan  Sea  ;  but  with  cultivation  it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruit.  To  the  soutbiP 
mount  Taurus,  the  coimtry  abounds  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  the  other  necessaries  and  Iuxi0| 
of  life.  It  affords  oil  in  plenty,  senna,  rhubarb,  and  the  finest  drugs.  Great  quanuties  of  ^ 
cellent  silk  are  likewise  produced  in  this  country  ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Bassora  fornderly  furnisi 
great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  very  fine  pearls.  Some  parts,  near  Ispahan  especia 
produce  almost  all  the  flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe  ;  and  from  some  of  them,  partievli 
roses,  they  extract  waters  of  a  salubrious  and  odorific  kind,  which  form  a  gainful  commpdil 
trade.  Few  places  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection 
Shiraz  ;  and  a  more  deUghtful  spot  in  nature  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  than  the  vale  in  wJh4| 
it  is  situated,  either  for  the  salubrity  of  die  air,  or  for  the  profusion  of  everything  secessn^M 
render  life  comfortable  and  agreeable.  The  fields  yield  plenty  of  rice,  wheat,  and  bad^ 
which  they  general^  begin  to  reap  m  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the  harvest  is  con^^^ 
ed.     Most  of  the  European  fruits  are  produced  here,  and  many  of  them  are  superior  in  sm 
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'  ^  idkat  cAi  be  fiised  in  Einrope,  particulariy  the  apricot,  grape,  and  pomegranate. 
Zba  hit  i»  good  to  a  proirerb  ;  the  Fenians,  in  their  pompous  stjrle,  call  it  the  froit  of  Paradise. 
5.  Minerali.  ^  Persia  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and,  above  all,  turkds-stones, 
elfeh  ate  Ibnnd  b  Kborasan.  Sulphur,  salt-petre,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
ftanrteg  of  led,  white,  and  black  marble  have  also  been  discovered  near  Taurus.  Salt  is  abun- 
toAf  and,  in  many  places,  the  siarfiice  b  covered  with  a  saline  crust  when-  left  to  itself.  Bilu- 
mm  and  naptha  are  found  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates  ; 
ikjr  8er?e  as  cement,  as  pitch  for  lining  the  bottoms  of  vessek,  and  as  a  substitute  for  oil.  Pe« 
DoKom  oecura  in  Kerman. 

#.  Dbrinam,  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  1 1  provinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a 
h^^ai^  or  governor*in-chief,  and  subdivided  into  districts,  administered  hj  hakims^  or  gov- 
attors.  It  must  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  tribes  of  Curds  and  Luris,  and  several  Turko- 
man tribes  m  Khorasan  are  entirely  independent.  Provinces  :  Irak-Ajemi,  Thabaristan,  Ma- 
laDderan,  including  Astrabad,  Ghilan,  Ajerbijah,  Curdistan,  Khusistan,  Farsistan,  including 
Latteen^  Kerman,  Khuhistan,  and  Khorasan. 

*7.  OHes,  Teheran^  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  province  of  Irak,  is  now  considered  as 
jhifGapilal  of  Persia.  It  Is  about  4  miles  in  circumference,  situated  in  a  dreary  plain,  which 
is  only  partially  cultivated.  It  is  furnished  with  a  citadel,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  handsome  or  well-built  town.  Within  the  fortress  is  the  palace,  which  displays 
00  external  magnificence.  So  excessive  is  the  heat  of  the  summer  in  this  neighborhood,  that 
tbe  Idog,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  annually  leave  it  for  2  or  3  months.  The 
pi|nhtion  is  then  under  15,000  ;  but,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  amounts  to  50,000. 

S'^^kany  formerly  the  Persian  capital,  with  a  population  of  700,000  souls,  is  seated  on  a  fine 
fiithin  a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderood.  It  contains  some  few  squares  and  noble  houses  ; 
»  streets  are  neither  wide  nor  regular,  and  tbe  town  in  general  is  wretchedly  built.  It 
bUre  evident  marks  of  neglect ;  yet  it  is  not  so  deserted,  as  to  have  only  a  small  population  ; 
ftr  it  is  still  occupied  by  about  100,000  persons.  Th.)  bazars  are  so  extensive,  that  you  may 
Hik  for  3  or  3  miles  under  the  shelter  which  they  aflbrd.  Tbe  best  manufactures  of  the  place 
i»  those  of  silk  and  cotton  ;  the  latter  stuff  resembles  nankin,  and  is  worn  by  all  ranks,  from 
tl'big  to  the  peasant.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  town  is  the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars, 
tied  ako  the  Persian  Versailles.  The  exhaustless  profusion  of  its  splendid  materials,  may  be 
iM  to  reflect,  oot  merely  their  own  golden  or  crystal  lights  on  each  other,  but  all  the  variegat- 
lltolors  of  the  garden  ;  so  that  the  whole  surface  seems  formed  of  polished  silver  and  mother- 

S^hoarl,  set  with  precious  stones.  In  short,  the  scene  seems  almost  to  realize  an  eastern  poet's 
Kmid,  or  some  magic  vision.  The  roof  is  sustained  by  a  double  range  of  columns,  each  being 
fcet  high,  and  shooting  up  from  the  united  back^  of  4  lions .  of  white  marble,  while  theur 
hs  are  covered  with  arabesque  patterns  and  foliage.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  repre- 
pmtioDs  of  flowers  and  animals,  m  gold,  silver,  and  painting,  amidst  hundreds  of  intermingling 
kiDpvtinents  of  glittering  mirrors.  The  New  Palace  is  also  a  fine  edifice.  One  of  the  ba- 
lin  presents  a  long,  covered  walk  of  2  miles  in  length,  lighted  by  domes,  and  lined  with  shops, 
jlytto  boger  exhibits  Ibe  bustle  and  life  of  former  days.  Some  of  the  mosques,  and  the 
Mges  over  the  Zenderood  are  also  remarkable  structures,  and  there  are  several  colleges  or 
pmeses  here.     The  Jews  and  Armenians  are  numerous  in  Ispahan. 

^be  other  principal  towns  of  this  province  are,  Cashan^  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton, 

I  and  copper  ware,  with  30,000  inhabitants  ;  Koom^  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  several 

tnietan  saints,  whose  tombs,  remarkable  for  the  splendor  and  richness  of  their  decora* 

\  are  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  Hamadan^  a  flouiish- 

|iad  industrious  town,  with  80,000  inhabitants,  and  Casueeny  a  laige  town,  with  extensive 

Actures  and  a  thriving  trade,  and  containing  60,000  inhabitants.     Near  Hamadan  are  the 

of  EcbatatMy  once  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  Modes  ;  the  remains  of  the  palace, 

'i  was  nearly  a  mile  in  cvcuit,  and  of  which  the  woodwork  was  of  cedar  and  cypress,  over- 

.  fkb  silver  and  gold,  aad  the  tiles  of  silver,  are  still  vbible.     Bdlfrouehy  in  Mazanderan, 

phige  town  with  100,000  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures  ;  its  bazara 

'vast  extent.     ABterahad^  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  40,000  inhabitants  ;  Sariy  30,000  ; 

60,000,  with  extensive  silk  manufactures,  are  the  other  principal  places  in  this 

"^fkeHt  or  Tkihriz  stands  on  a  plain  boimded  by  moontams,  which,  though  barren,  recede  ieto 
^M-cultivated  vale.    In  the  17th  century  it  was  considered  as  the  second  city  in  Persia';  bat. 
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if  it  had  mt  btteome  the  ariacipil  rcsMence  of  the  kte  heir  tppwent  of  tlit  FeiiitaroMriM 
would  by  this  time  hare  oeclined  into  iasignificaiice.  He  improved  the  Ibrtilicacioes,  fenaA 
great  arsenal,  and  biult  a  palace  for  himselfy  eacoura^ed  the  iiulustry  of  the  iBhabitanuv  airf:|iD' 
oioted  European  arts  and  inventioiis.  The  population  of  the  town  k  aboot  4flv006*  -MHu 
was  foriaeriy  a  laif  e  and  flourishing  town  ;  but  it  has  now  only  4,000  inhabitants,  though it^Hh 
eesses  a  great  object  of  Moskm  veneration,  namely,  the  magnificent  BoaasoleiMn  ef  that  «s^ 
tified  sheik  who  was  the  founder  of  the  8efi  family. 

Kermanshawj  in  Curdistan,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  district,  and  is  surroirnddlf 
walls.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  Population,  40,00Ck  ShUkf^ 
the  capital  of  Khusistan,  has  30,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighboiiiood,  are  the  rains  wMJi 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Susa.  It  was  the  wmter  residence  of  the  ancient  Persii8<kMk 
.and  was  15  miles  in  circuit ;  here  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  to  which  dNjIipi 
make  pilgrimages. 

Shirazj  in  a  delightful  valley  of  Farsistan,  is  meanly  built,  but  contained  some 
edifices  previously  to  1824,  when  most  of  its  principal  buildings  were  destroyed  byj 
quake.  The  environs  of  Shiraz  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Persian  poets  for  their  f 
and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  city  is  styled  by  the  Persians,  the  seat  of  science,  on  « 
the  literary  taste  of  its  inhabitants.  Population,  30,000.  Fezd,  in  the  interior,  on  l|er|^ 
caravan  routes,  the  centre  of  a  great  inland  trade,  and  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactores,  y 
60,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Bwheer^  the  principal  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  15,000  iohd» 
tants,  are  the  other  principal  places  of  this  province.  To  the  northeast  of  Shiraz  are  die  il^ 
brated  ruios  of  PersepolU^  covering  a  great  extent  of  country  ;  those  caHed  by  the  Peflttl 
Chilminar  (that  is,  the  Forty  Columns),  are  thought  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Juki 
of  the  Persian  kings  ;  they  consist  of  columns,  and  walls  constructed  of  vast  blocks  dmki 
and  covered  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions  ;  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  and  covered  with  insciipMl 
and  sculptures,  are  also  found  in  difl!erent  directions.  "' 

Meshed^  though  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  is  not  so  populous  or  flourishing  as  Hent,  lui^ 
mg  only  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Its  manufactures,  it  is  said,  are  not  extensive ;  birt 
still  retains  its  former  celebrity  for  some  articles.  Its  velvets  are  considered  as  the  beit^l 
Persia  ;  but  its  silks  and  cottons  are  less  famous.  Sword-blades  of  good  temper  are  M 
fabricated,  their  excellence  being  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  skill  of  many  descendants  of  a  eo^ 
ony  of  artisans,  transplanted  from  Damascus  to  this  province  by  Timour.  The  city  is  bailt^ 
sun-dried  bricks  ;  the  bouses  in  general  make  a  wretched  appearance,  and  the  apartments  Vti 
meanly  furnished  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  is  in  ruins.  Yet  some  of  the  public  buildings  taii 
an  air  of  magnificence.  The  tomb  of  Ali,  the  patron  saint  of  Persia,  in  the  constractioffw 
which  the  genius  of  the  Persian  artists  and  the  superstition  of  the  devotees  have  lavished  em 
thing  that  talents  and  wealth  could  contrmute  to  render  it  magnificent,  is  much  visited  bffi 
grims.  '^ 

8.  Reventtes,  The  king  claims  one  third  of  the  cattle,  com,  and  fruit,  of  his  subjectSr#| 
likewise  a  third  of  silk  and  cotton.  No  persons,  of  whatever  rank,  are  exempted  from  seMi 
taxations  and  services.  The  governors  of  provinces  have  particular  lands  assigned  to  theaftj 
maintaining  their  retinues  and  troops  ;  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the  expenses  of  the  coort,  W 
king's  household,  and  great  officers  of  state.  The  water  that  is  let  into  fields  and  gardeoMJ 
subject  to  a  tax  ;  and  foreigners,  who  are  not  of  the  established  religion,*  pay  a  ducatahiP 
Yet,  accordmgto  Mr.  Kinneir,  the  revenue  does  not  far  exceed  3,000,000  sterling.         ^ 

9.  Army.  The  Persian  army  is  an  untrained  rabble,  who  more  commonly  plund«*  their  M 
countrymen  than  their  enemies.  In  the  late  war  with  Russia,  the  troops  in  the  field,  both  14! 
ular  and  irregular,  amounted  to  less  than  45,000  men.  ^ 

10.  Cimmerct  and  Manufactwrti.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  with  India  throi^h  the  poitp 
Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  there  are  about  a  dozen  vessels  on  the  Caspian  engageMj 
commerce  with  the  Russians.  Raw  and  manufactured  silk  and  cotton  goods,  carpets,  fj 
shawls,  are  exported.  Some  cutlery  and  coarse  glass  are  also  mani^ctured.  The  trade  «l 
Turkey  and  Tartary  is  carried  on  by  caravans.  '  .' 

11.  Popvlaiion,  There  are  no  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  population,  except  theb^ 
conjectures  of  travelers.  The  country  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  stationary  popubdoo'iaqrv 
about  10,000,000.  .   '  . 

0.  Inkabitanis.  There  are  many  separate  tribes  of  people  composing  the  nopuhtioa  a 
l^Miia.     Beside  the  Tadshiks  or  Persians  proper,  there  are  many  Parsees,  Cunbi  and  Liii4 
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r  biloQg  to  tbe  tmme  famify.     Turkonmns,  in  the  nortfaea^,  Aiabs,  m  the  soulbwest, 

AimeDiaas,  Jews,  &c.,  are  ako  numerous,  and  tbe  Turkomans  are  now  the  dominant  natioD, 

aUiwigh  the  fnasB  of  the  population  is  Persian.     The  Turkish  is  the  common  language  of 

.iha  coQDtiy,  the  Parsees  only  speaking  the  Persian,  which  is,  however,  the  language  of  the  lite* 

mate  of  an  earlier  period.     Generally  speaking,  the  Persians  are  a  handsome  race,  even 

when  unmixed ;  but  the  Georgian,  Circassian,  and  Mingrelian 
slaves  are  so  common,  that  there  are  few  of  the  higher  classes, 
which  are  not  descended  from  them.  The  Persian  dress  has 
been  considered  effeminate.  The  men  wear  a  long  robe,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  feet,  and  under  this  a  vest  tight  to  the  hips,  and 
then  flowing  like  a  petticoat.  They  wear  wide  trowsers  and  silk 
or  calico  shirts.  Robes  of  various  kinds  are  common,  and  a  long 
muslin  sash  is  worn  over  tlie  whole  dress.  In  this  is  stuck  a  dag- 
ger, and  no  Persian  considers  himself  fully  dressed  without  a 
sword.  All  classes  wear  a  black  lambskin  cap,  about  a  foot  in 
height.  The  head  is  Shaved  except  a  tuft  on  the  head,  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  The  beard  is  dyed  black.  Tbe  dress  of  the  fe- 
males is  simple.  In  winter  a  close-bodied  robe,  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  buttoned  in  front,  is  worn  over  tbe  vest.  In  summer 
a  silk  or  muslin  shift  is  worn,  loose  velvet  trowsers,  and  a  vest. 
As  bead  is  <»>vered  with  a  black  turban,  over  which  a  cashmerian  shawl  is  thrown  as  a  veil. 
fffhe  Persian  language  is  well  fiued  for  poetry.  It  has  an  affinity  with  the  German  and  Goth* 
lialangm^es.  The  general  food  of  the  Persians  is  simple.  Coffee  is  general,  and  tobacco 
^smoked  by  all  classes.  The  delicious  wines  of  Persia  are  much  used,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
llibition  of  tbe  Koran.  The  Persians  have  been  called,  probably  by  a  Frenchman,  the  Pft- 
lisians  of  the  East,  but  they  have  more  resemblance  to  the  Greeks.  They  are  volatile,  cheer- 
>AI,  versatile,  cunning,  lying,  and  dishonest,  but  eminently  social.  They  show  great  respect  for 
^.  They  abound  in  complimentary  phrases,  and  thek  politeness,  like  that  of  the  other  Asiat- 
^  is  formal,  though  less  grave  than  that  of  the  Turks.  They  are  af&ble,  and  fond  of  conver- 
'  i;in  which  fables  and  apologues  abound.*     Their  manner  of  salutation  is  to  touch  the 

ToQ  look  ai  if  from  the  lMin<|oefit  of  the  Khsn  of  CbatAi. 
Where  have  jrou  acquired  such  a  comelinen  f  and  how 
came  jou  by  Uiat  glorious  strength  ?  * 

The  other  answered,  *  I  am  the  Sultan's  cmm-eater. 
Each  morning,  when  they  spread  the  convivial  table,  I  at- 
tend at  the  palace,  and  there  exhibit  my  address  and  cour- 
age. From  among  the  rich  meats  and  wheat-cakes  I  coll 
a  few  choice  morsels ;  1  (hen  retire  and  pass  my  time  till 
next  day  in  delightful  indolence.' 

'*  The  old  dame's  cat  requested  to  know  what  rich  iiie«t 
was,  and  what  taste  wheat-cakes  had  ?  '  As  for  me/  the 
added,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  *  during  my  life,  I  kav« 
neither  eat  nor  seen  anything  but  the  old  woman's  |fruel 
and  the  flesh  of  mice.*  The  other  smiling,  said,  '  This  ac- 
counts for  the  difficulty  I  find  in  distinguishing  you  from 
a  spider.  Your  shape  and  stature  is  such  as  must  make 
the  whole  generation  of  the  cats  blush ;  and  we  must  ever 
feel  ashamed,  while  you  carry  so  miserablo  an  appearance 
abroad. 

You  certainly  have  the  ears  and  tail  of  a  cat, 
But  in  other  respects  you  are  a  complete  spider. 

Were  you  to  see  tbe  Sultan's  palace,  and  to  smell  his  de- 
licious viands,  most  undoubtedly  those  withered  bones 
would  be  restored;  vou  would  receive  new  life*,  ^ou 
would  come  from  behind  the  curtain  of  invisibility  mto 
the  plain  of  observation : 

When  the  perfume  of  his  beloved  paaset  over  tbe  tomb 
of  a  lover,  « 

Is  it  wonderful  that  his  putrid  bones  should  be  le-aoi-* 
mated.'' 


*  l^afellowinif  ftble  is  a  fair  ipecimen  of  the  Persian 
JpMlive  mode  of  speech. 

"  In  former  days  tnere  was  an  old  woman ,  who  lived  in 
*^  sMie  confined  than  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and 

dark  than  tbe  tombs  of  misers.    Her  companion  was 
nti  from  the  mirror  of  whose  imagini^tion  the  appear- 

of  bread  had  never  been  reflected,  nor  had  she  from 
^--li  or  strangers  ever  heard  its  name.  It  was  enough 
mL  the  now  and  then  scented  a  mouse,  or  observed  the 

of  its  ieet  on  the  floor;  when,  blessed  by  favoring 

<Tbenignast  fortune,  one  fell  into  her  claws, 

became  like  a  beggar  who  discovers  a  .treasure  of 
sold; 

cheeks  jrlowed  with  rapture,  and  past  grief  was  con* 
somed  by  present  joy. 

2^Tbis  fenai  would  last  for  a  week  or  more ;  and  while 
bg  it  she  was  wont  to  exclaim,  — 

[  %kii  1, 0  God !  when  I  contemplate  this,  in  a  dream  or 
b.      awake.' 

L^«  I  te  experience  such  prosperity  after  such  ad  versity  ? ' 

**  But  as  the  dwelling  of  the  old  woman  was  in  general 
~  naosion  of  famine  to  this  cat,  she  was  alwajrs  com- 
lAig,  and  forming  eitravagant  and  fanciful  schemes, 
day,  wnen  reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  she,  with 
k  exertion,  reached  the  top  of  the  hut ;  when  there, 
observed  a  cat  stalking  on  the  wall  of  a  neighbor's 
iiMe»  which  like  a  fieroe  tiger  advanced  with  measured 
ik|i,  and  was  so  loaded  with  flesh,  that  she  could  hardly 
Jfe  her  tetL  The  old  woman's  friend  was  amasedHo  see 
2'<if  her  own  species  so  fat  and  sleek,  and  broke  out 
Ifcjfci  ftUowing  exclamatioii : 

,  Tav  stately  strides  have  brought  yocThere  at  last;  pray, 
}•:  f^^teU  urn  from  whence  you  come  ? 
P¥^  whence  have  you  arrived  with  so  lovely  an  appear- 


**  The  old  woman's  cat  addressed  the  other  in  the  nosl 
supplicating  manner :  <  Oh,  mv  sister !  *  she  exclaimed^ 
*  have  I  not  the  sacred  claims  or  a  neighbor  upon  yon?  are 
we  not  linked  in  the  ties  of  kindred  ?  what  prevents  your  < 
giving  a  proof  of  friendship,  by  taking  me  with  yon  when 
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hands,  and  then  raise  tbem  to  the  forehead.  The  king,  however,  and  great  o&f^mtf  aro  | 
by  thrice  bowing  to  the  ground.     There  is  much  diiierence  between  the  manner  of  f 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  country.     The  latter  are  brave  and 
while  the  former  are  timid  and  effeminate.     The  females  are  generally  instructed  in  i 
embroidery,  and  household  affairs,  of  which  they  have  the  sole  management.  

The  Persian  amusements  are  hunting,  which  they  follow  with  great  zeal,  and  various  exbihi* 
tions  of  dancing,  juggling,  story-telling,  &c.     Antelopes  are  hunted  with  hawks  and 
hounds.     The  hawk  alights  upon  the  head,  disordering  the  motions  of  the  antelope,  i 
hound,  is  therefore  able  to  overtake.     Education  is  generally  diffused  in  Persia, 
generally,  can  read  and  write  ;  but  there  is  little  instruction  in  the  higher  branches* 
and  sciences  have  hardly  an  existence.     The  most  general  and  popular  literature  b  \ 
in  poems  and  romantic  tales.     Ferdoosee,  Hafiz.,  and  Saadi  are  poets,  admired  in' 
translations,  and  the  two  former  are  as  well  known  to  the  common  people  as  Burns  to 
class  in  Scotland.     The  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  but  the  Persians  are  of  the  sectsU 
Sheeahs.     They  believe  that  Ali,  and  not  Omar,  was  the  rightful  successor  of , 
There  is  also  some  slight  difference,  in  form,  as  in  the  manner  of  prostration,  &c.,  wl 
der  much  hatred  between  the  Persians  and  Turks.     Soofeeism,  a  sort  of  mystical 
accommodates  itself  to  all  forms  of  religion,  is  gradually  undermining  Mahometanisal^ 
sia,  while  it  leaves  nothing  definable  in  its  place.     There  are  few  Armenian,  N< 
cobite,  and  Catholic  Christians.     There  is  a  Catholic  Mission,  but  few  converts 
The  Persians,  however,  seem  more  easy  to  be  led  to  a  better  creed  than  the  other>; 
They  willingly  discuss  the  merits  of  different  religions,  and  are  thus  open  to  convic^iini,-i 
may  be  enabled  to  choose  the  best.     The  Parsees  or  Guebres  are  called  Fire  Worshippers, 
because  they  venerate  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  their  sacred  book  is  caile^i 
the  Zendevesta  ;  it  teaches,  that  from  the  Supreme  Being  or  the  Eternal  One,  have  emaaatdw 
Ariman,  the  genius  of  evil,  and  Oromaz  the  genius  of  good. 

Polygamy,  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries,  is  general  with  the  wealthy  ;  for  the  poor  ^ 
generally  support  but  one  wife.  Marriages  are  generally  contracted  by  the  parents,  while  tl||| 
parties  are  young.  After  funerals,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  mourn  40  days,  during  which  the||f 
leave  viands  on  the  grave  for  the  angels,  who  are  supposed  to  watch  it.  They  also  expostula^ 
with  the  dead  for  having  died.  The  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute,  oriental  despolisQ^ 
with  the  absurd  and  peculiar  feature,  that  the  edicts  of  the  monarch  are  unchangeable.  Hec^ 
not  alter  them  himself,  so  that  he  is  bound  by  nothing  but  his  own  edicts.*  The  laws  il^ 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Sanguinary  and  barbarous  punishments  are  comflSQQiii 
The  higher  classes  of  people  are  punished  frequently  by  mutilation  or  loss  of  eyes,  and  the  sli^ 


next  you  visit  the  palace  ?  Perhaps  from  your  favor  plen- 
ty may  flow  to  me,  and  from  yoar  patronage  I  may  attain 
iignjiy  and  honor. 

Withdraw  not  from  the  friendshio  of  the  honorable  ; 

Abandon  not  the  support  of  the  elect.' 

*'  The  heart  of  the  Sultan's  cm m -eater  was  melted  by 
this  pathetic  address  ;  she  promised  her  new  friend  should 
•ccompany  her  on  the  next  vi$<it  to  the  palace.  The  latter, 
overjoyed,  went  down  immediately  from  the  terrace,  and 
communicated  every  particular  to  the  old  woman,  who  ad- 
dressed her  witiT  the  following  counsel : 

*' '  Be  not  deceived,  my  dearest  friend,  with  the  worldly 
langaage  you  have  listened  to;  abandon  not  your  corner 
of  content,  for  the  cuf>  of  the  covetous  is  only  to  be  filled 
by  the  dust  of  the  grave ;  and  the  eye  of  cupidity  and  hope 
can  only  be  clos^  by  the  needle  of  mortality  and  the 
thread  of  fate. 

It  is  content  that  makes  men  rich  : 
Mark  tliia,  ye  avaricious,  who  traverse  the  world ; 
He  neither  knows  nor  pays  adoration  to  hts  God, 
^       Who  ia  dissatisfied  with  his  condition. and  foirtuoe.* 

But  the  expected  feadt  had  taken  such  possession  of  )x>or 
puss's  imagination,  ^at  the  medicinal  counsel  of  the  old 
vomaii  was  thrown  aiK^y. 

'The  good  advice  of  all  the  world  is  )ike  wind  in  a  cage. 
Or  water  in  a  sieve,  when  bestowed  on  the  headstrong/  . 

'*  To  conclude,  next  day,  accompanied  by  ber  com* 


Smion,  the  half-starved  cat  hobbled  to  the  Saltan  fl  f 
efore  this  unfortunate  wretch  came,  as  it  is  decreed^ 
the  covetous  shall  be  disappointed, on  extraordinary  er 
had  occurred,  and,  owing  to  her  evil  destiny,  the  wsli 
disappointment  was  poured  on  the  flame  of  her  nm*[ 
ambition.  The  case  was  this  {  a  whole  legion,  of  cats  || 
the  day  before,  surrounded  the  feast,  lind  made  so  T' 
noise,  that  they  disturbeil  the. guests,  and  in  cow  ' 
the  Sultan  had  ordered,  that  some,  archers,  am 
bows,  from  Tartary,  should,  on  this  day,  be  concetledj 
that  whatever  cat  advanced  into  the  field  of  valor,  coffl^ 
witli  the  shield  of  audacity,  should,  on  «»t>ng***  "W 
morsel,  be  overtaken  with  t&e\r  arrows.  The  old  dHiMH| 
puss  was  not  aware  of  this  order.  The  moment  the  "jS 
of  the  viands  reached  her,  she  flew,  like  an  eagle  tottjj 
place  of  her  prey.  •.'•■ 

<'  Scarcely  had  the  weight  of  a  mouthful  been  pWee^i^ 
the  scale  to  balance  her  hunger,  when  a  heart-dividip|«f  ^ 
row  pierced  her  breast. 

A  stream  of  blood  rushed  from  the  wotind. 

She  fled,  in  dread  of  death,  after  having  exc 
'  Should  I  escape  from  this  terrific  archer,      ^ 

I  wfll  be  satisfied  with  my  mouse  ae*  the  miscraiw  Ml 
of  my  old  mistress.  •.  ^       ^ 

My  soul  rejects  the  honey  if  aceompaiiied  by  the  mag*  ^ 

Content,  with  iha  most  fragal  fare,  is  pieferable*  ^ 

•  The  preamble  of  a  treaty  with  Gftat  Britain  itljj 
the  Persian  monarch  the  »•  High  King,  whose  court  isntj 
that  of  Solomon ;  the  asylum  of  ite  Mifld ;  the  sigo  «  «* 
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b6S  of  the  lower  class  are  visited  with  the  bastinado.   Theft,  however,  is  severely  pimuhpd. 
eir  saw  several  thieves  built  into  a  wall,  and  left  there  to  perish. 
I  antiquities  of  Persia  are  the  remains  of  a  race  more  energetic  than  the  present  inbabi* 
taits.    There  are  few  architectural  monuments  of  modem  date,  anil  the  manner  of  building  is 
not  distmguished  for  convenience  or  elegance.     But  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  are  imposing 

and  grand,  especially  those  of  Per- 
sepoUs.  Next  to  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  the  colosssd  ruins  of 
Thebes,  they  have  arrested  the 
greatest  attention,  and  like  them 
they  still  remain  an  enigma,  thoir 
history,  dates,  and  object  being  in- 
volved in  the  gtoom  of  antiquity. 
The  royal  palace,  or  the  Takh-et- 
Jumsheed^  consists  of  a  mHnber 
of  superb  buildings,  forming  both 
a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and 
a  citadel  or  bulwark  for  the  capi- 
tal, on  a  situation  of  the  most  com- 
manding aspect.  It  consists  of  an 
artificial  platform,  1,426  feet  long 
by  802  broad,  on  the  south,  and 
926  feet  on  the  north  side,  chis- 
^ttB  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of  the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  east- 
fP  side,  the  other  three  sides  presenting  perpendicular  precipices  from  the  subjacent  plain.  On 
pi  mountains  to  the  east,  called  by  Diodorus  the  royal  mount,  and  which  still  preserves  the 
'^  Shak'koh,  or  royal  moimt,  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  ovif 
to  the  sunmiit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  westeni  face,  forming  a  double  flight.  Toe 
are  broad  and  shallow,  10,  and  sometimes  14,  being  cut  oat  of  one  block  of  marble.  So 
is  the  ascent,  that  6  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  to  the  top  of  tlie  platform.  Niebuhr  de- 
this  staircase  to  be  the  most  splendid,  sublime,  and  durable  ever  reared  by  human  bands, 
of  the  stones  being  27  feet  long,  and  many  on  the  wall  55  feet  long  by  from  4  to  6  feet 
On  reaching  the  platform,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  2  colossal  bulls,  of  a 
form  and  attitude,  sculptured  on  the  lofty  sides  of  an  enormous  portal.  Other  symbolical 
tations  in  granite,  in  basso-relievo,  are  found  in  different  places.  On  a  near  approach 
hall  of  columns,  the  eye  is  riveted  by  the  grandeur  and  beautiful  decorations  of  the  double 
ivhich  leads  up  to  them,  Beyond  this,  and  rising  from  the  landing-place,  is  another 
staircase,  but  smaller ;  the  windings  of  these  staircases  are  covered  with  sculptures  of 
figures,  and  a  duplicate  representation  of  a  combat  between  a  bull  and  a  lion.  What 
sculptured  the  wonderful  procession  on  the  winding  walls  of  the  staircase  is  unknown,  but 
to  be  of  Ionian  workmanship.  At  any  rate,  the  finishing  of  the  parts,  and  the  grace 
of  the  bass-reliefs,  proclaim  a  refinement  worthy  of  the  master  chisels  of  Greece.  As 
platform  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  view  of  its  ruins  ;  so  vast,  so  mag- 
so  fallen,  so  mutilated,  and  silent.  But  every  object  is  as  desolate  as  it  is^beautiful ; 
ig  the  most  poignant  feelings,  that  a  pile  of  such  indefatigable  labor,  such  complicated 
ty,  should  be  left  untenanted  and  unnoticed  in  the  desert,  or  if  noticed,  be  doomed  to 
lory  mallet  of  some  ruthless  bigot  or  ignorant  barbarian.  This  immense  pile  is  380 
jwloog  from  east  to  west,  and  350  from  north  to  south  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  space  is 
Mped  with  broken  capitals,  shafts  of  pillars,  and  countless  fragments  of  buildings,  some  of 
^^  are  ornamented  with  the  most  exquisite  sculptures. 

43.   Hi^ory.    Persia,  or  Iran,  long  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of  the  world. 

ancient  empire  of  Cyrus  was  overdbrown  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  that  of  the  ParthianF,  which 

~  the  Macedonian  empire,  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  in  the  7tb  cen- 

pMjV^God;  the  jewel  in  tbe  rinff  of  kings;  the  orna-  equal  among  the  princea,  exalted  to  majesty  hv  the  hea* 

Mffln  tba.  eheek  of  eternal  empire ;  the  grace  of  the  vena  on  this  globe;  a  shade  from  the  shade  or  Ibe  Most 

Wgffof  sKHrereignty  and  royalty;  the  king  of  the  oni-  High;  a  Khoosroo,  whose  saddle  is  the  moon,  and  whoee 

mStEbe  CWierman;  the  mansion  of  mercy  and  justice ;  stirrap  is  the  new  moon ;  a  prince  of  great  rank,  before 

BMuoniz  of  good  fortune ;  the  eminence  of  never-ftding  whon^  the  iun  is  concealed." 
tgperiij ',  the  king  powerful  as  Alezandery  who  has  bo 
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tttiy.  Six  centuries  later,  Persia  was  overrun  by  tbe  Mongols,  who  retained  possessraa  of  jk 
country  for  200  years,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turcomans.  The  empire  has,  din 
the  last  century,  sufiered  much  from  foreign  and  civil  wars. 

CHAPTER  LXV,   CABULISTAN,  OR  AFGHANISTAN. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Afghanistan,  or  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  is  bounded  OQtIia'M* 
by  Herat  and  Turkistan  ;  on  the  L.  by  the  land  of  the  Seiks,  in  Hindostan  ;  on  the  $,jf 
Beloochistan  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Persia.  It  extends  from  lat.  26^  to  36^  N.,  and  from  «)(. 
59^  to  72^  £.,  having  an  area  of  146,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  4,200,000  vdSt 

2.  Mountains.    Rivers.     The  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  from  4,000  to  6,00tf'^ 
high  ;  above  this  rise  the  summits  of  the  Hindoo-Koo  Mountains^  which  traverse  tbe  1& 
from  east  to  west,  reaching  an  elevation  of  above  20,000  feet ;  a  chain  branches  off  to  the 
near  Cabul,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Soliman  Mountains,  extending  in  two 
ranges  into  Beloochistan.     The  principal  river  is  the  Helmend,  which  runs  into  Lake  " 

3.  Productions.  Although  much  of  the  country  consists  of  high,  bleak  hills,  ui 
tillage,  and  the  southwestern  part  is  a  vast  desert,  there  are  many  fertile  vaUeys  sad 
plains,  which  are  populous^  productive,  and  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  chiel^ 
dermg  shepherds.  Few  Lidito  plants  inhabit  Cabulistan,  but  those  of  Europe  are  io 
abundance  there.  The  vine,  the  peach,  and  apricot  grow  wild,  and  seem  to  be  indigc 
The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  are  various  species  of  pine,  one  of  which  bears  cow 
as  large  as  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts.  There  are  likewise  cedars,  a  jgat 
tic  cypress,  and  several  kinds  of  oak,  with  the  walnut,  pistachio,  and  terebinth.  Oti  & 
cultivated  plains,  the  most  common  trees  are  the  mulberry,  the  tamarind,  the  plane,  tbe  pc 
and  several  sorts  of  willow.  Fruits  and  com  are  produced  in  the  eastern  part,  and  in  tbe 
hot  districts  of  the  East,  sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  dates,  millet,  &c.,  are  raised.  Ai 
most  valuable  and  remarkable  productions  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  is  the  i 
plant ;  its  stem  is  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  when  ripe  it  produces  a  cai 
like  head.  The  milky  juice  extracted  near  the  root  yields  the  well-known  gum.  Tbe 
stew  or  roast  the  stem,  and  boil  or  fry  the  head  and  leaves  with  ghee^  or  clarified 
and  in  this  way  the  smell  is  even  stronger  than  that  of  the  drug,  and  no  one  but  those  acci 
to  it  can  bear  its  offensive  effluvia.     Lead,  iron,  and  salt  are  abundant. 

At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being  sen 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  falls  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  Hindostan  are  not 
while  those  of  Europe  abound.    In  general  tlie  climate  must  be  regarded  as  too  cold  for 
productions. 

4.  Dioisions.     The  kingdom  is  composed  of  two  great  regions,  —  Afghanistan,  wbicbili 
vided  into  7  provinces,  and  Sistan,  or  begistan. 

5.  Towns.     Cabul,,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain,  ce1ebratd| 
its  fine  climate.     The  town  is  well  built,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.     Here  is  ai  ^ 
built  upon  a  low  hill,  and  containing  a  magnificent  royal  palace  ;  the  bazars  are  also  vast 
mgs,  and  the  commerce,  till  the  recent  civil  wars,  was  extensive.     The  population,  wbicb. 
80,000,  is»probabIy  likewise  diminished  by  the  troubles  which  have  distracted  tlie  countiy* 

Ghiznehy  or  Gazna,  once  the  capital  of  an  empire  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  ^ 
is  now  fallen  into  decline,  and  its  magnificent  baths,  rich  palaces,  superb  mosques,  and  ni 
bazars,  have  disappeared.     It  now  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants. 

Cand<iharj  a  fortified  place  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  is  a  large  and  po| 
city,  with  about  100,000  inhabitants.     It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  and  is  the 
of  an  active  trade.     It  contains  a  royal  palace,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  tbe  shai 
vast  rotunda,  surrounded  with  shops,  to  which  all  the  principal  streets  converge.    Candabttj 
lately  been  occupied  by  the  English.     Peshawer,  tbe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  prei 
to  its  kte  dismemberment,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Hir 
Koo  and  Soliman  mountains.     The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  the  few  good  edifices  are 
decayed  ;  the  number  of  its  population  is  also  much  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
lutions  in  the  country  ;  but  it  presents  a  picturesque  aspect,  and  a  motley  population  of  ^' 
Persians,  Tartars,  &c.  • 

Segistan  contams  only  small  towns,  and  consists  principally  of  a  great  desert.  ^ 

6.  Inhabitants.     Tbe  population  consists  chiefly  of  Afghans,  a  race  nearly  allied  to  the  P<^ 
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^.  In  the  towns  are  many  Persians  and  Indians,  the  Afghans  never  exercising  a  trade 
%e  latter  occupy  themselves  with  war,  robbery,  hunting,  and  raising  herds.  They  are  rude, 
indictive,  and  rapacious,  but  faithful,  hospitable,  laborious,  open,  and  brave.  Their  religion  is 
fahometanism,  but  they  are  not  bigoted.  The  language  nearly  resembles  the  Persian,  and 
le  educated  Afghans  are  familiar  with  Persian  literature.  Education  is  carefully  provided  for 
mong  them,  every  vills^e  having  its  school,  which  is  attended  by  ahnost  every  boy. 
The  usual  dress  is  a  sort  of  frock,  reaching  below  the  knee,  and  loose,  dark  cotton  trowsers ; 
be  head  is  covered  with  a  low,  flat  cap  of  black  silk,  and  the  feet  with  half-boots^  laced  m  front. 
rbe  houses  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  high  walls,  inclosing  courts  and  gardens,  and  they  are 
irovided  with  carpets,  some  glass  windows,  &c.  Those  of  the  lower  class,  consist  of  a  single 
com,  without  chairs  or  tables,  their  place  being  supplied  by  carpets  and  felt  cushions.  The 
pastoral  tribes  live  in  coarse,  woolen  tents. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those  which  involve 
ipmt  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is,  as  it  were,  the  rage  over  all  Afghanistan,  and  the 
liaople  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others  peculiar  to  the  country 
taeu.  Sometimes  a  whole  neighborhood  assembled  forms  a  circle,  and  sweeps  together  witb- . 
a  it  all  the  game  belonging  to  a  certam  district.  In  the  villages  much  delight  is  taken  in  the 
tfafli,  a  hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  movements,  in  which  both  sexes  join. 
flusj  delight  in  the  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  animals ;  and  they  amuse  themselves  at 
Birbles,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  games  considered  with  us  as  suited  only  to  children. 

Although  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  they  are  enabled  to  live  well,  by 
he  extreme  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  also  social 
fi  hospitable  ;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  sheep,  invite  their 
^Jibors  to  partake.  The  dishes  are  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  in  which  it  has  been 
}d ;  the  drink  is  buttermilk  or  sherbet ;  and  conviviality  is  chiefly  promoted  by  the  use  of 
ceo.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilaus  and  dishes  variously  dressed,  are  presented  on 
3,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  leaf.  The  Afghans  talk  a 
]  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  style,  though  not  without  occasional  sallies  of 
One  of  their  favorite  amusements  consists  in  walks  and  collations  in  the  numerous 
\  that  surround  their  cities,  particularly  Cabal,  the  views  from  which  are  particularly  beau* 

The  whole  nation  of  Afghans,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  divided  into  tribes, 
h  continue  much  unmixed,  each  under  its  own  peculiar  government,  with  little  interference 
the  royal  government.     The  king  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  khan  of  the  Dooraunees,  the 
;  tribe,  as  being  that  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and  his  powers  over  the 
r  tribes,  are  confined  to  nominating  their  khans,  levying  troops,  and  collecting  the  revenue. 
\  Ghiljies,  a  proud,  fierce,  and  warlike  tribe,  are  the  rivals  of  the  Dooraunies,  and^  submit 
I  impatience  to  their  supremacy.     The  Berdooraunies,  Eusofzies,  Sheraunees,  Vizerees, 
p;amoDg  the  principal  tribes.     The  internal  government  of  the  tribes  is  republican  ;  they  are 
^ed  into  separate  clans,  and  each  clan  has  its  chief  or  khan,  chosen  from  the  oldest  family. 
^  khans  generally  act  in  council  with  the  heads  of  families.     The  people  are  much  attach- 
p  their  respective  tribes,  though  but  little  to  the  khans,  and  their  republican  spirit  has  pre- 
ed  them  firom  the  general  debasement  in  the  East,  caused  by  the  oriental  despotisms.  When 
*o^ish  traveler  had  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  a  firm  and  steady  government,  in  the 
fit^  it  gives  from  alarm,  discoros,  and  bloodshed,  the  Afghans  replied,  "  We  are  content 
discord,  we  are  content  with  alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but  we  shall  never  be 
at  with  a  master." 
„  BUtory.     This  region,  under  the  names  of  Arachosia,  Paropamisus,  and   Drangiana, 
ii  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  tract,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  re- 
^MJIyplayed  an  important  part  in  history.     In  the  11th  century  Mahmoud,  of  Ghizni,  made 
p.ci^  the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates ;  but  his 
^1r  ^^  crushed  by  the  conquests  of  Timur,  and  Cabal  became  the  capital  of  the  great 
[.empire,  under  some  of  his  successors.     In  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  Afghans 
ered  Persia ;  Nadir  Skah,  however,  not  only  drove  them  out  of  that  country,  but  sub- 
Ij^m  in  turn.    On  his  death,  Ahmed  Shah  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  delivered  his 
'fry  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  conquered  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India, 
ding  Lahore,  Mouiian,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  was  also  added  Balkh.     Since  bis  deadi 
ff^  dissensions  have  broken  the  power  of  this  great  empire  ;  the  warlike  and  able  Runjaet 
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SiBgh,  Chid'  of  Labofe,  who  died  1839,  seized  Cashmere,  Moultan,  and  <Aber  ifatn^j^ 
khaos  of  Baikh  and  Beloocbbtan,  and  the  prioces  of  Siodh  took  this  opportojuty  tajM||p 
their  iodependeiice»  and  one  branch  of  the  royal  feroily  erected  an  inidependeot  iim^ 
Herat.  The  English  lately  oecupied  Afghanistan,  deposed  the  king,  and  gave  the  crow^^i 
creature  of  their  own.  But  the  Afghans  rose,  destroyed  one  oi  the  occupying  smiisi^ri 
drove  the  English  from  the  country. 

CHAPTER  LXVI.    KINGDOM  OF  HERAT. 

1.  Boui^aries.  The  kingdom  of  Herat  is  bounded  north  by  Turkistan  ;  south  aod  etstb 
Cabul,  and  west  by  Persia.  It  lies  between  33^  and  36^  N.  lat.  and  60^  and  67^  £.  %, 
having  an  area  of  66,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,500,000.  It  is  an  elevated  ti* 
ble-land,  intersected  by  lofty  mountains,  and  mhabited  by  Afghans,  and  some  tribes  of  Toh 
comans. 

2.  Towns.  Herat^  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  town,  situated  in  a  popoloK 
and  highly  cultivated  valley.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  commerce,  and  its  roanufii^ 
numerous  and  flourishing ;  the  celebrated  Khorasan  sabres  are  made  here.  Pop 
100,000.  Bamiamy  a  small  city,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  oti 
tions  in  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity  ;  they  are  said  to  amount  to  12,000  ;  here  are  also  i  4 
statues,  50  cubits  high.  The  people,  and  their  manners,  customs,  and  condition,  do  n< 
from  ^hose  of  Afghanistan,  from  which  Herat  b  only  recently  and  politically  detached. 


-  CHAPTER  LXVII.      BELOOCHISTAN. 

1.  Btmndaries^  &c.  This  country,  which  is  occupied  by  confederated  tribes  of  Belooch 
is  bounded  north  by  Cabul  and  Persia ;  east  by  the  country  of  the  Seiks  and  Sindh  ;  soul 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  west  by  Persia.  It  lies  between  lat.  25°  and  30°  N.,  and  hptwearr^ 
58°  and  69°  £.,  having  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles,  and  2,000,000  inhahHaiiil* 
traversed  by  the  Soliman  Mountains,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  a  vasl^^ 
The  rivers  are  small,  and  mostly  dry  up  in  the  hot  seasons. 

2.  Dinimns  and  Towns.  The  Beloochis  resemble  the  Afghans  in  their  mode 
there  are  few  considerable  towns.  The  several  tribes  of  the  confederacy  are  gove 
own  chiefs  or  serdars^  but  they  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  serdar  of  Kefa 
town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  a  high  table-land,  in  a  weU 
trict ;  the  climate,  owing  to  the  elevation,  is  cold.  It  has  some  commerce,  and  ; 
lai^e.  Ota^dava  is  the  residence  of  the  serdar  in  winter  ;  it  has  about  16,000  in' 
is  well  built. 

This  country,  the  Gedrosia  of  the  ancients,  is  often  described  under  the  name 
as  a  province  of  Persia  ;  but  it  has  no  connexion  with  that  State,  and  besides  He 
eludes  Cutch,  Gundava,  Lus,  Sarwan,  Jhalawan,  and  other  districts. 

3.  Inhabitants,  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  are,  with  few  exceptions,  wa 
their  habits  of  life,  there  being  few  towns  or  even  considerable  villages.  The  BeloocUs  i 
the  Brahooes,  as  far  as  is  known,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  Beloocl^ 
brave,  hospitable^  honorable  robbers,  esteeming  theft  disgftceful,  but  making  c&epaot  o^^M'^ 
tory  excursions  to  a  great  distance  to  burn  villages,  carry  off  slaves,  and  plunder.  Th^jj 
ners  are  pastoral ;  they  live  in  ghedsins  or  tents,  made  of  black  felt  or  coarse  blankets,  \ 
ed  over  a  frame  of  wicker-work.  Like  odier  pastoral  nations,  they  are  indolent  atod  ' 
hunting  ;  unless  occupied  by  some  favorite  amusement,  they  will  spend  whole  days  in  I<  _ 
from  one  ghedan  to  another,,  smoking  and  gambling.  They  have  commonly  two  wive^ t 
sometimes  more.  They  treat  their  women  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are  not  so  ^s^qf 
lous  about  tli^r  being  seen  as  most  Mahometans.  Their  language  nearly  resembles  the  ipofV 
Persian,  and  is  of  kindred  origin.     The  Beloochis  are  Sunnites. 

Living  with  them,  but  quite  distinct  from  them  in  most  points,  are  the  Brahooes.  wto I 
mild,  inoflfensive,  quiet,  and  industrious ;  not  less  hospitable,  nor  less  faithful  in  adfaerw 
their  promises,  but  less  addicted  to  revenge,  cruelty,  and  avarice.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  3 
rigines  ;  they  lead  a  pastoral  life,  roaming  from  one  part  of  the  countjy  to  another^  accoroi 
o  the  season,  and  also  changing  their  places  of  abode  in  quest  o '  pasturage.     Some  of  the 
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are  buriwDdmeB,  and  till  large  tracts  of  land,  selling  grata,  cheese,  ghee,  coarse  bkatoets^  fell, 
nMbdl  tippets,  the  produce  of  their  industry.  The  tasks  of  the  ftiinily  are  drrided  muMig  the 
IMHiters,  much  in  the  European  manner.  The  men  tend  the  flocks,  and  till  the  ground ; 
^  the' women  milk  the  herds,  make  butter,  cheese,  felt,  and  coarse  cloths.  The  language  of  the 
S^abooes  is  different  from  that  of  the  Beloochis,  and  seems  to  resemble  some  of  the  Indian  dia- 
lects. The  western  part  of  Mekran  is  infested  by  banditti,  called  Loories,  of  a  much  baser 
ebaraeter  than  the  usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia.  They  have  renounced  every  religious  be- 
lief, and,  maintaining  that  men  are  born  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  die,  and  be  forgotten,  they  aban- 
don themselves  without  scruple  to  every  species  of  profligacy  and  depravity. 

The  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limited  by  a  feudal  system.  The  serdars,  or 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  bound  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops,  and  to  attend  the  court.  They 
are  partly  hereditary  and  partly  chosen  by  the  tribes  themselves,  and  their  authority  is  limited. 


CHAPTER  LXVIIL    INDIA,  OR  HINDOSTAN. 


Bnundaries.     This  great  region  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Chinese  empire;  on  the  E. 
the  Birman  empire  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  W,  by  the  Ara- 
Sea,  Cabul,  and   Beloochistan.     It  extends  from  S'^  to  S4^  " 


and  from  67°  to  92^ 


angn  being  1^500  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and   1,800  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
'  pmih.  ^  Its  area,  which  exceeds  1,400,000  square  miles,  is  more  than  one  third  that  of  all  Eu* 
and  it  contains  140,000,000  inhabitanls. 

Mountaim.     The  Himala  Jifounlainsj  which  extend  along  its  whole  northern  boundary, 

ihe  loftiest  summits  in  die  world.     They  rise  in  successive  stages  from  the  champaign 

itT)',  forming  several  parallel  ridges,  until  the  principal  and   loftiest  range  shoots  its  co- 

1^  sumroits  up  into  regions  of  perpetual  snow.     This  principal  chain  separates  the  val- 

crf*  Sennagore,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan,  from   Tibet,  and  atuins   an  eleTation  of  26,0CK) 

28,000  feet.      The  Chanuntlari^  on  the  froDtiers  of  Bootan,  is  the   highest  known 

I  in  the  world,  being  28,300  feet  in  height ;  the  Dhawaiagiri,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ne 

!  k  but  fittle  inferior  in  elevation.     A  lower  and  parallel  chain  runs  along  the  southern  mar 
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81  of  llie  vaDqrB  itbove  meottoiMd,  sepiraliiig  them  bom  the  greet  plain  of  thfr.Cbqjlr.  Xb 
eccan  or  Peoinsida  which  lies  to  the  south  of  that  platoy  is  traversed  by  sereral  chaw  c(|| 
ferior  elevatioo.  The  Wut$m  OhauU  extend  for  several  hundred  miles  alo^g  the  wci^||| 
shore,  and  in  some  places  are  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  10,000  Feeu  The  ff(nl|| 
€HumU^  rising  behind  the  eastern  coast,  are  of  a  less  lofty  and  rugged  description  than  tbs  g/^ 
ceding.  Along  the  northern  border  of  the  Deccan,  stretches  a  chain  called  the  Berwr  JUm|p 
loins ;  and  in  the  south,  the  Ji'iigherry  MawUaini  connect  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghaiik 

3.  Rwtn.  The  Oangesj  the  principal  river  of  India,  rises  on  the  southern  declivity  of  4* 
northern  or  principal  cham  of  the  Himah  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  800  miles,  iaaai 
from  the  lower  ran^e  of  mountains  into  the  open  country.  Hence  this  great  riv^,  whieli  w 
Hindoos  hold  in  rehgious  veneration,  believing  that  its  waters  have  a  virtue  which  will  purify  tkflji 
from  every  transgression,  flows  through  delightful  plains,  with  a  smooth,  navigable  strea^tinaj 
to  3  miles  wide,  toward  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  runs  by  2  large,  and  a  multitude  of  smiller 
channels,  that  form  and  intersect  a  large,  triangular  island,  the  base  of  which,  at  the  sea,  is  dot 
200  miles  in  extent.  The  whole  navigable  course  of  this  river,  from  its  entriemce  into  tbe|lainto 
the  sea,  extending  with  its  windings  above  1 ,300  miles,  is  now  possessed  by  the  Bi' ' 
allies,  and  tributaries.  The  western  branch,  called  the  Little  Ganges,  or  river  of 
navigable  for  large  ships.  The  Ganges  receives  1 1  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
Rhine,  and  none  inferior  to  the  Thames  ;  the  principal  tributary  is  the  Jumna^ 
course  of  800  miles.  The  inundations  of  the  Ganges  are  watched  with  great  interest! 
tives ;  they  take  place  in  July  and  August,  and  are  caused  in  part  by  the  rains  and  melth 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  in  part  by  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  pidn.  Br 
July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  are  overflowed,  and  j 
of  more  than  100  miles  in  breadth.  The  Brahmapootra  or  Burrampoatra  is  sup| 
in  the  mount^ns  to  the  east  of  Assam,  and  it  joins  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges ; 
are  as  yet  unexplored. 

The  Indus  or  Sind  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  in 
and  after  taking  a  northerly  direction  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  breaks  through 
tains,  and  flows  south  into  the  Arabian  Sea.     Its  length  is  1,700  miles,  and  it  ^ 
waters  by  a  single  mouth,  but  sends  off  a  lai'ge  branch  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.     Its 
butary  is  the  Punjab^  formed  by  the  confluence  of  5  rivers,  of  which  the  StUlege^  with  a 
of  900  miles,  and  Jyluniy  750  miles  in  length,  are  the  chief.     In  Southern  Hindostaii,lll 
principal  rivers  are  the  Mrbudda^  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Deccan,  and  " 
mto  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  after  a  course  of  750  miles  ;  the  Godaoeri^  which  rises  in  tbe  ^ 
ern  Ghauts,  and  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  distance  of  850  miles  ;  and  the 
na^  700  miles  in  length,  and  Cavery^  400,  running  into  the  same  bay. 

4.  Surfaot.     The  northern  part  is  mountainous  and  rugged  ;  but  between,  the  parallel 
of  the  Himala  Mountains  extends  the  beautiful  girdle  of  Bootan,  Nepaul,  Serinagore,  and 
mere,  comprising  a  series  of  charming  valleys  and  plains,  at  the  height  of  from  4,000  to  .3 
feet.     The  valley  of  the  Ganges,  comprising  tlie  main  body  of  India,  is  composed  of  a 
plain  of  matchless  fertility,  extending  from  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  great  desert,  fT**^*"^ 
the  sources  of  the  Jumna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  and  from  the  mountains 
to  the  high  lands  of  central  India  ;  it  is  1 ,200  miles  long,  and  from  300  to  400  broad^ 
a  continuous  level  of  exhaustless  richness,  over  which  majestic  rivers  diffuse  themsel 
slow  and  almost  insensible  course.     Westward  of  this  plain,  stretches  the  elevated  j| 
Ajmere,  of  moving  sand,  extending  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  300  from  m 
and  bearing  in  some  parts  coarse  grass  or  prickly  shrubs,  and  interspersed  with  some^ 
tracts.     West  of  this,  is  the  rich  plain  of  the  Punjab,  in  which  the  5  tributaries  of  thia 
produce  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  Gangetic  plain.     Around  the  Nerbudda  is  tb^^ 
of  Central  India,  comprising  Malwa,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana,  having  an  elevation^ 
1,200  to  2,000  feet.     Further  south,  lies  the  table-land  of  the  lOeccan,  which  is  frooi 
3,000  feet  high.     Below  this,  on  the  east  and  west,  the  coast  sinks  down  to  a 
country. 

5.  CUmaU.     The  varying  degrees  of  elevadon  produce  here  the  same  changes  in 
temperature,  that  arise  in  some  r^ions  from  great  diflerences  of  position  upon  the  ei      ^_ 
faee.     The  littoral  plains  and  the  high  table-lands  of  the  Deccan,  the  flat  lands  of  the  Gan^ 

The  vast  plains  cxhlil 
the  torrid  looe ;  tk 


and  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north,  present  striking  contrasts.     Th 
thit  double  harvests,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  even  the  burning  deserts  of 
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It  dothed  widi  tbe  fine  forests  of  nortbeni  regions  ;  while  the  loAiest  pinnacles  are  buried  be- 
itti  the  perpetual  jinows  of  the  Arctic  zone.  The  low,  hot  countries  are  commonly  unhealtfajr 
i^'Etiropeans,  and  sanitary  stations  have  been  established  in  the  hill  provinces,  to  which  those 
Ad  are  suffering  from  fever,  dysentery,  or  liver  complaint,  the  diseases  engendered  in  the  for- 
Mfr,  i^emove  for  the  restoration  of  their  health.  In  the  dry,  sandy  plains  of  some  parts  of  the 
oontry,  coup  de  soletl,  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  not  unfrequently  occurs  by  exposure  to  the  intense 
Mit  of  the  solar  rays.  In  general,  the  year  b  divided  into  three  seasons,  the  rainy,  cold,  and 
i6l ;  the  rainy  extends  from  June  to  October ;  the  cdd,  from  November  to  February ;  and  the 
iot,  from  March  to  May.  The  healthy  season  may  be  said  to  be  from  November  to  tbe  setting 
atif  die  rains  ;  and  the  unhealthy  season,  during  the  period  of  the  rains,  and  a  short  time  after  their 
The  northeast  monsoon  prevails  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  southwest  dur- 

ing  the  other  half.  The  monsoons  are 
generaUy  ushered  in  by  furious  storms, 
which  deluge  the  country  with  rains, 
blow  down  the  trees,  and  destroy  the 
crops  and  bouses  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Hindostan,  the 
mountains  running  from  north  to  south, 
render  it  winter  on  one  side,  while  it  is 
summer  on  the  other.  About  tbe  end 
of  June,  a  southwest  wind  begins  to 
blow  from  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, which,  with  continual  rain,  lasts 
4  months,  during  which  time  all  is  se- 
rene upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
Near  the  end  of  October,  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  the  change  of  the  monsoons  be- 
gin on  tbe  latter  coast ;  and,  as  it  is  de- 
stitute of  secure  harbors,  ships  are  then 
I  o«»^  m  c/ voiuacm^.  obliged  to  leave  it.    The  air  is  naturally 

f^  hot  in  this  division  of  India ;  but  it  is 

Hashed  by  breezes,  the  wind  altering  every  12  hours  ;  that  is,  from  midnight  to  noon  it  blows 
ll'tbe  knd,  when  it  is  intolerably  hot ;  and  during  the  other  12  hours,  from  the  sea,  which 
ftitts  a  great,  refreshment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 

j6.  SoiL    The  soil  of  this  country  is  in  many  parts  so  excellent  as  to  consist  of  black,  vege- 
jw  mould  to  the  depth  of  6  feet.     In  Bengal,  the  Ganges  annually  overflows  the  country  to 
H  extent  of  more  than  100  miles  in  width,  which  inundation  greatly  fertilizes  the  land,  and  the 
piodical  runs  and  mtense  heat  produce  an  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 
fe  7.   Natural  Prodwtions.     Lai-ge 

forests  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
this  extensive  country,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  they  consist  of  trees 
of  a  prodigious  size.  The  teak  tree 
{Tectoria  grandU)  aflbrds  a  strong 
and  durable  timber,  which  is  well  cal- 
culated for  ship-building,  as  teak-ships 
that  have  been  in  service  for  30  years 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Indian  seas, 
while  a  European  built  sMp  is  ruined 
there  in  5  years.  The  cocoa  tree 
(Cocoi  nucifera)  is  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  utility  ;  of  the  body  or  trunk, 
tbe  natives  make  boats,  and  frames 
and  rafters  for  their  houses  ;  they 
fc^"  Bamyan  IVmi.  thatch  their  houses  with  the  leaves, 

and,  by  slitting  them  lengthwise,  make 
Bats  and  baskets.     The  nut  affords  food,  drink,  and  a  valinble  oU.    From  the  brancbea^ 
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wheii  cue,  exOde^  a  fi(|uor  called  toddy,  fipom  wfakh,  wfaen  feiraiAiittii,  it  dartiilidaii  «x«Mkittl|i 
rack.  In  fact,  the  Hindoos  celebrate  its  365  uses.  Stj^erior  to  tkis  in  the  magnitude  of  its  k«n^ 
one  of  wliicli  will  sometimes  shade  12  men,  is  the  Pahnyia  palm  {Barairir9ftab€lKform^)^\Aia 
sometiBies  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet.  Another  species  of  palm  (Sagiia  fannifera)^  ykMi 
the  Sago,  much  used  for  puddings.  The  betel  (Jireeha  catechu)  is  cultivated  idl  over  loll 
for  its  fruit,  the  well  known  betelniut.  The  Indian  fig  {Ficui  religioia)^  likewise  caQed  thb 
banyan  aad  the  wonder-tree,  is  sometimes  of  an  amazing  size,  as  it  is  continually  increistai^; 
eirery  branch  proceeding  from  the  trunk  throws  out  long  &res,  which  take  root  in  th^  esMj 
and  shoot  out  new  branches  ;  these  again  throw  out  fibres  that  take  root,  and  continue  tolH 
crease  as  bi^  as  they  find  soU  to  nourish  them.  Of  fruit-bearing  trees  the  number  is  very  g;reit, 
and  the  fruit  delicious,  especially  pomegranates,  (uranges,  lemons,  citrons,  dates,  dmoDds,  vmsi 
goes,  pines,  melons  ;  and,  in  th^  northern  parts,  pears  and  apples.  In  some  parts,  large  tfM 
ave  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  vegetation,  crowded  and  twined  together  m  sodi 
a  manner  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  This  forms  what  is  called  tLJungU^  composed  of  huge 
trees,  prickly  shrubs,  and  canes  or  bamboos,  which  in  a  few  months  run  up  to  the  height  of  lOO 
feet  Not  less  gigantic  as  a  grass,  than  the  banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  bamboo  (Arundo  6oiiibi), 
whose  light  and  jointed  stems  often  exceed  100  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  extreme^  Avi- 
Ue,  and  »  used  for  various  purposes.  The  cotton-tree  (Gossypium  herbaceum)^  i 
(Sacduninum  offidnarum)^  and  indigo  plant  {Indigofera  tinctor%a)y  are  natives  of 
are  extensively  cultivated.  Cajeput  oil  is  the  produce  of  an  East  India  shrub  (J 
Uucadendron)^  and  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only 
species  of  fig,  but  also  of  the  gum  elastic  vine  (Urceola  elastica).  Ginseng  (7 
^**g)j  which  is  highly  prized  in  China,  belongs  to  the  Same  genus  with  the  wild  gio 
country,  which  is  also  exported  to  China.  Sandal  wood  {Santalum  album),  is  a 
fr^praot  wood,  much  used  for  ornamental  and  religious  purposes  by  the  Hindoos, 
spttkenard,  or  Indian  nard  {Valeriana  jatamausi),  has  been  employed  as  a  perfume  frofllibt 
remotest  antiquity. 

7.  Jinimab.  Of  the  wild  animals  of  Hindostan,  the  tiger,  for  his  size  and  strengtkijllf 
claim  the  first  place  ;  the  royal  tiger  (as  he  is  called)  of  Bengal  grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  MUr 
of  4  or  5  feet,  with  a  proportional  length,  and  has  such  strength,  that  he  can  carry  off  t  ii* 
lock  or  a  buffalo  with  ease.    Elephants  are  here  very  numerous  and  large.    Here  are  also  rhifio- 


Tiger  attacking  an  EUphamt. 


4nielopt  and  Leopard, 


ceroses,  wild-boars,  lions,  bears,  leopards,  panthers,  lyxes,  hyaenas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foii% 
with  various  species  of  apes  and  monkeys,  and  many  beautiful  antelopes,  particularly  that  Uiok 
kind  called  the  nyl-ghau.  Wild  bufialoes,  which  are  very  fierce,  and  have  horns  of  extraonp 
nary  length,  and  the  yak  or  grunting  ox,  are  also  numerous.  •^' 

8.  JtfineraU.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  abundant  in  various  regions,  but  the  mines  are  ^ 
tie  wrought.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  impregnated  with  saltpetre  and  soda,  which  is  deposit 
ed  upon  the  surface  in  moist  weather  in  great  quantities.  Borax  or  tincal  is  obtained  by  wefoi^ 
ration  from  many  saline  lakes.  Diamonds  are  obtained*  by  washings  in  several  localities  upoo  di0 
Krishna,  and  the  Oodavery,  and  in  Bundelcund  ;  there  are  no  mines  in  Golconda,  but  the  dia* 
ncionds  are  cut  m  the  city  of  that  name,  which  is  a  great  mart  for  this  gem,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  mistaken  notion,  that  the  diamond  districts  were  in  its  vicinity.     Kaolconda,  in  Visiapouri 
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am^XStodboHit,  are-iam^d  for  their  miiieS)  t»  is  Cobr,  in  HjdrnblMl.  The  disitiond  is  generally 

£Lin  the  narrow  crevices  of  the  rocks,  loose,  and  never  adherent  to  the  strong  stratum. 
millers^,  with  long  iron  rods,  which  have  hooks  at  the  ends,  pick  out  the  contents  of  the 
es,  and  wash  them  in  tubs  in  order  to  discover  the  diamonds.  In  Color  thej  dig  in  a  large 
|daii|  tQ  the  depth  of  10  or  14  feet ;  40,000  persons  are  employed,  the  men  to  dig,  and  the 
VFpmeD  and  children  to  carry  the  earth  to  the  places  in  which  it  b  to  be  deposited  before  the 
search  is  made.  Diamonds  are  also  fonnd  in  the  gravel  or  sand  of  rivers,  washed  out  of  their 
beds^  and  carried  down  with  the  stream.  The  river  Gonel,  near  Sumbulpour,  is  the  most 
noted  for  them.  ^ 

9.  E$land$.  Ceylon  lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindostan.  It  is  300  miles  in 
leoglb,  and  from  50  to  100  in  breadth.  The  coast  is  low  and  flat,  and  encircled  with  a  wide 
(i^l^der  of  cocoa  trees,  surrounded  by  rooks  and  shoals.  The  .interior  is  filled  with  mountains, 
which  rise  in  successive  ranges  from  the  coast ;  many  of  them  are  verdant  and  beautiful ;  others, 
peaked  and  rocky  ;  the  highest  is  called  Adam's  Feak.     A  chain  of  shoals  and  rocks,  called 

Adam's  bridge,  connects  the  island  with  the  con-^ 
tinent,  so  that  the  channel  between  them  is  impas-' 
sable  for  ships.  Ceylon  produces  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  and  the  finest  cinnamon  in  the  worldf. 
The  minerak  are  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  quicksilver. 
Precious  stones  are  abundant,  including  the  ruby, 
topaz,  amethyst,  and  diamond,  though  the  last  are 
not  of  fine  quality.  An  extensive  pearl-fishery  is 
carried  on  in  the  Straits  of  M anaar,  chiefly  by 
boats  from  the  mainland  of  India.  Chlumbo  is  the 
chief  town,  and  has  considerable  commerce,  with 
a  population  of  60,000.  Trincomalee  derives  im^ 
portance  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  in 
which  the  English  have  a  dock-yard.  The  natives  are  divided  into  the  Cingalese,  who  inhabit 
tha  maritime  region,  and  the  Candians,  who  live  in  the  mterior.  The  island  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
iiih  crown. 

The  Laccadives  are  a  group  of  shoals  and  islets  to  the  west  of  the  Deccan  ,  they  are  gov- 
«tied  by  a  prince,  dependent  upon  the  English.  The  Maldives  also  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  banks  or  holms,  among  which  there  are  40  or  50  inhabited  islets.  The  sovereign,  who  bears 
die  title  of  sultan,  resides  in  the  largest,  which  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference. 

JO.  Divisions.  This  country  is  politically  divided  into  British  India,  Frencli  India,  Poitii- 
guese  India,  native  kingdoms,  dependent  on,  or  in  alliance  with  the  British,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  Sindia  and  Nepaul,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Maldives.  The  following  table  gives  the 
general  view  of  these  divisions. 


Pearl  Divtrs  of  Ceylmu 


Independent  States 


ul 
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BHiMi  Presidencies  • 
Briiiaii  Vassal  States    • 
Ceylon  (lo  British  crown) 


000,000 

525,000 

25,000 


PojM»l:i!ion. 

4,()00,rXKJ 

2.<J0U.tK)0 


0,000,000 


90,000,000 

40,000,000 

1,000,000 


131,000,000 


jill«  British  India.  The  Elnglish  East  India  company  are  masters  of  nearly  all  India,  whksh 
'btkve  conquered  from  the  native  princes.  Their  territories  cover  an  area  of.  1,200,000 
miles,  and  contain  a  population  of  130,000,000  souls.  They  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
i  parts ;  the  country  immediately  and  entirely  governed  by  the  company's  servants,  divided 
the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  having  an  area  of  600,000  square 
sa,  and  90,000,000  inhabitants ;  and  the  territory  of  the  allied  States,  which  are  garrisoned 
W 'firiciah  troops  and  are  really  mere  vassals  of  the  company,  though  nominally  gpvemed  by 
mAt  ewn  princes ;  the  vassal  or  allied  States  are,  Hyderabad,  Nagpore,  Oude,  Satarab,  Mysore, 
GfOKrali  Rajpootana,  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  numerous  other  petty  Sutes. 
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Presidency  of  Bennl 
<'  Madru 

*«  Bombav 

Vanal  State  of  th«  Nizam  (HjderalNid)      - 
<<  King  of  Cade 

"  Rajah  of  Naffpore 

«  Mytoie       - 

«  Baiarah 

**  Gwickwar  (Guierat) 

"  Tnvancore  and  Cochin 

Rajpootana  and  amaller  States 


S^oaie  Miles. 

360^400 
.      142,000 

68,000 
.       96,1000 

90,000 
.       70,000 

Vfffieo 

.       14,000 

18,000 
8,000 


Calciiitay  the  capital  of  Bengal,  stands  upon  the  Hoogly,  in  a  marshy  and  tmheakhf  ijflif 
It  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  inhabited  bj  the  natives,  dirty  and  meanly  built,  called^ 
Black  Town,  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  thatched  mud  huts  ;  the  other,  occupied  by  the  Er^" 
peans,  called  the  Chouringee,  is  described  as  resembling  a  village  of  palaces.  Calcutta  i 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  popoloos. 
comnlercial  cities  of  Asia,  having  about  600,000  inhabitants.  Fort  William,  at  Ci ' 
remarkable  for  the  vast  extent  and  great  strength  of  its  works.  Serampore^  in  the  vici 
longs  to  Denmark  ;  it  is  a  small  town  with  13,000  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  remarl 
being  the  principal  station  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  India  ^  they  have  here  a  o 
the  instruction  of  native  youth,  and  a  celebrated  printing  establishment,  from  which  have 
translations  oC  the  Bible  into  eight  Indian  languages,  and  of  the  New  Testament  into 
dian  dialects.  DaccCy  upon  the  branch  of  the  Ganges  called  the  Old  Ganges,  was  oi 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  is  famous  for  the  beautiful  products  of  its  looms,  particularly  its 
muslins.  It  has  200,000  inhabitants.  Mooshedabady  upon  the  Ganges,  with  130,000  f  ' 
tants,  and  Patna,  upon  the  same  river,  with  300,000,  are,  like  most  of  the  Asiatic 
meanly  built,  but  their  manufactures  are  important. 

BenareSy  higher  up  the  Gauges,  is  the  largest  city  of  India,  and  has  long  been  celel 
as  the  chief  seat  of  Braminical  learning  ;  it  is  also  venerated  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  holy 
and  crowds  of  pilgrims  annually  visit  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  houses  are 
and  are  ornamented  with  verandahs  and  galleries,  and  covered  with  painted  tiles  of  bri 
colors.     The  temples  are  generally  small,  but  they  are  numerous,  and  covered  with  sculj 
of  Ligh  finish.     Sacred  bulls,  consecrated  to  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  the  third  member 
Hindoo  trinity,  are  seen  strolling  about  the  streets,  and  groups  of  monkeys,  sacr^ 
numanj  or  the  Man  Monkey,  are  climbing  over  the  temples,  or  pillaging  the  stisf[ 
out  check,  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats.     Benares  is  also  a  great  manufacturing  city^ 
great  mart  for  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  the  muslins  of 
and  the  English  manufactures,  brought  from  Calcutta.     Jlllahabady  at  the  confluei 
Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  queen  of  holy  cities, 
nually  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  ;  the  prayagasy  or  points  where  the  tributai 
Ganges  join  the  main  stream,  being  regarded  as  places  of  peculiar  sanctity,  ablution  h 
atones  even  for  deadly  sins.     It  is  now  much  reduced,  having  but  20,000  inhabitants, ' 
citadel,  which  has  been  rendered  impregnable  by  the  English,  renders  it  the  principal' 
hold  of  British  India. 

*Agray  on  the  Jumna,  once  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul  Akbar,  is  now 
pally  in  ruins.     It  still  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  and  has  of  late  begun  to  recover  its 
merce.  The  nlost  remarkable  building  is  the  mausoleum  of  Tajmalial,  erected  by  her  hsoii 
it  is  built  of  marble,  and  forms  a  square  of  570  feet,  surmounted  by  a  marble  dome  "^ 
high,  and  4  minarets  of  great  elegance  ;  the  walls  are  adorned  with  exquisite  mosaics,  c 
precious  stones,  and  a  beautiful  and  spacious  garden  surrounds  the  building.     The  mat 
of  Akbar,  at  Sicandara,  6  miles  distant,  is  little  inferior  to  this. 

Delhiy  also  upon  the  Jumna,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  brilliant  court  of  the 
Mogul,  is  now  much  reduced,  but  still  contains  300,000  inhabitants.  The  imperial 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in  the  world  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  stroogi 
of  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  The  principal  mosque,  considered  the  most  splendid  Maboidefjll 
temple  in  India,  rises  upon  a  vast  platform  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  colonnade,  and  is  SM 
feet  long ;  its  rich  decorations,  its  domes,  and  lofty  minarets,  130  feet  in  height,  are  much  iff* 
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There  is  here-  a  ctnal  130  mHes  id  length,  which  senres  to  bring  water  from  the  moun* 
Delhi^  for  purposes  of  irrigation.    Hurdwar  is  famous  for  its  situation  at  the  confluence 
two  head  branches  of  the  Ganges,  which  attracts  an  immense  number  of  pilgrimst  esti« 
)  seasons  to  exceed  1 ,000,000. 

,  in  Qrissa,  is  fewMrned  throughout  aD  India  for  its  temple,  esteemed  by  the  na- 
ifae  most  sacred  phice  of  pilgrimage.  It  consists  of  a  namber  of  btnldings,  surrounded 
hj  a  high  wall,  within  which  is  a  second  enclosure,  containing  the  sanctuary  of  Juggernaut, 
ihe  lord  of  the  universe,  a  pyramidal  building  200  feet  high.  At  great  festivals,  the  Juggernaut 
is  placed  in  an  dhormous  car,  and  dragged  to  his  country  residence,  whence,  after  spending  8 
days,  be  is  conducted  back  to  the  temple.  It  is  at  this  time,  that  the  wretched  devotees  throw 
thenoaelves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  esteeming  it  a  passport  to  happiness  in  the  next  world 
to  be  crashed  under  its  weight. 

*  JUadroif  the  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  well-buill 
city,  with  462,000  inhabitants.  It  presents  a  singular  mixture  of  pagodas,  mmarets,  mosques, 
and  gardens,  and  consists  of  2  distinct  quarters,  the  Black  and  the  White  Town.  Its  cotton 
■aoufactures  are  extensive,  and  its  commerce  considerable.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  celebrated 
imns  of  MahabaUpuram^  consisting  of  immense  excavations,  groups  of  innumerable  figures  of 
I  oeii  and  animals  ;  and  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  has  swallowed  up  a  part  ofits  site, 
some  buildings  are  still  visible. 

THckinapolyTf  one  of  the  chief  military  stations  of  the  British,  contains  80,000  inhabitants, 
ffid  Tanjore,  in  the  neighborhood,  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  has  about  30,000  inhabitants. 
Od  the  island  of  Seringham^  in  the  Cavery  opposite  Trichinopoly,  is  an  immense  pagoda, 
oiMDposed  of  7  enclosures,  the  walls  of  which  are  25  feet  high,  each  containing  4  large  gates, 
aarmoanted  by  towers  ;  the  exterior  wall  is  4  miles  in  circuit ;  the  towers,  gates,  and  interior 
4t  the  buildings  are  covered  with  sculpture,  and  the  canopy  of  the  interior  temple  is  of  massive 
gaki,  set  with  precious  stones.  JKasulipcUam^  on  the  Krishna,  with  75,000  inhabitants,  has 
dM  best  harbor  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  its  manufactures  and  commerce  are  extensive. 
Smmgapaiam^  on  the  Cavery,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  belongs  to  die  English  ;  it  was  once 

the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Tippoo 
Saib,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom, but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  its 
150,000  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down 
to  10,000. 

Bombay y  the  capital  of  a  presidency,  - 
is  built  upon  a  small  island,  defended  by 
a  vast  citadel,  and  is  the  chief  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  English  in  India.     Its  harbor 
is  the  best  on  the  western  coast,  and  Bom- 
bay is  the  great  mart  of  the  Indian  trade 
with  Persia,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Indian   Archipelago.      The   Parsee.#   or 
Guebres,  and  the  Armenians  are  the  pnn«> 
cipal  merchants.     Population,  200,000. 
Blphanta  in  the  neighborhaod^  is  a  temple  of  great  size,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  ;  it  has  6 
es  between  4  rows  of  massive  columns,  and  contains  a  colossal  statue  of  Siva.     At 
OD  anoiher  island,  is  a  cave-temple  stiil  more  lofty,  and  a  whole  hill  is  there  cut  out 
tanks,  stairs^  &c.     Foonak  is  a  large  and  handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets;  popula- 
II 5,000.     Surat^  on  the  Tapty,  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  India.     It  haj 
'  harbor,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  very  high,  with  the  upper 
projecting.     The  Guebres  are  numerous  and  wealthy  ;  Indian  charity  has  here  erected 
vwst  hospital  for  animals,  compristng  monkeys,  tortoises,  fleas,  and  other  vermin.    Population, 
;60,00<>. 

Mmedabady  formerly  one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  splendid  cities  of  Asia,  still  con- 

^ISK'a  population  of  100,000  souls,  and  several  remarkable  edifices,  which  attest  its  ancient 
Jarnifii  ence. 

•^i^uie  ruins  of  Bisnagavj  in  the  province  of  Bejapor,  exceed  in  extent  and  gigantic  propor- 
ipos  anything  of  the  sort  m  India.  Its  enormous  walls  are  constructed  of  colossal  blocks  of 
:,  and  its  de^Brted  streets,  one  of  which,  exceeding  a  mile  in  len&;th,  and  100  feet  in  breadth, 
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Biimagar. 


18  lined  through  iu  wbote  length  b^  colon* 
nades,  are  poived  with  huge  masses  o{  gran* 
ite.     Id  the  I4ih  and  l&th  ceuturitS)  Bis*. 
nagar  was  the  capital  of  a  pow^d  emp^M 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  built  emiiflP 
of  granite,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  Jl 
feet  in  length.     One  of  its  pubKc  thor6t^ 
fares  passes  under  a  natural  arch  or  gatei^ 
of  rock.  -^  \*\m 

In  the  kingdom  of  Oude  is  Lucfaio*,  # 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  most  W> 
liant  native  court  in  India.  It  contains  wuif 
magnificent  buildings,  and  300,000  infaaUi^ 
ants. 

Hydtrabad  is  the  residence  of  the  Nism, 
or  sovereign  prince  of  the  State,  caUed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  a  population  of  200,000  souls.  Gokonda^  in  its  neigUiu^ 
hood,  is  a  celebrated  mart  for  diamonds,  ^urungabady  in  the  same  State,  has  60,000  iohib^ 
itants.  Ellora^  in  its  vicinity,  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  cave-temples  of  enormous  sise  vi 
exquisite  finish. 

Bejapoor^  or  FiziapooTj  in  the  south,  was  once  a  very  populous  city,  and  capital  of  ikt 

kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  andsti 

exhibits   some   of  the  ooblest 

remains  of  Mahometan  art  m 

the  country  ;  it  has  been  ealbd 

the  "  Palmyra  of  the  Deccalu" 

The  mausoleum  of  the  Sdtaa 

Mahmoud,    and    the    Jooaiill 

Musjeed,  or   Friday  Mosque, 

are    most    splendid   butldinci* 

Upon  a  bastion  near  one  of  jbe 

gates  of  the  city,  is  a  great  giiif 

supposed  to  be  partly  of  gold; 

it  IS  15  feet  long,  and  5  feet  in 

diameter.     It  was  fired  once  during  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  the  natives  imagine  the  balLlo  te  \ 

flying  yet.  /  '^^ 

Jfagpart  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  Icingdom  of  the  same  name  ;  population,  125,00^    j 

Baroda^  the  capital  of  the  States  of  Guickwar,  another  Mahratta  prince,  has  i  00,000  ilh 

habitants. 

In  the  province  of  Ajmere,  called  also  Rajpootana,  on  account  of  its  containing  several  B^ 
poot  principalities,  the  most  important  town  is  Jyeporty  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  India,  fin 
60,000  inhabitants.     The  royal  palace  is  built  to  represent  a  peacock's  tail,  the  colored  SIM] 
of  the  windows  representing  thp  nch  spots  of  the  plumes.     Oodipoor  or  Odeypoor  has  a  spkam 
did  palace  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  lake,  and  is  increasmg  in  population  and  importane^^n  ftl 
is  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  being  enclosed  within  an  amphitheatre  of  bills,  which  cai^ 
altered  only  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  mh 

12.  URngdam  of  Sindia.     This  kingdom,  which  is  entire! v  surrounded  by  the  British  tefjUH 
ories,  comprises  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Agra,  Candeish,  and  Malwah,  and  has  an  area  of 
40,000  square  miles,  with  4,000,000  inhabitants.     6i0aZtor,  the  capital,  is  a  flourishing  tt' 
populous  city,  built  in  a  vast  plain,  out  of  which  suddenly  rises  a  hill  340  feet  high,  conti 
the  citadel.     Population,  80,000.     Oogein  is  a  town  with  100,000  inhabitants,  cel(' 
a(nong  the  Hindoos  for  its  schools  and  its  observatory. 

13.  Confederation  of  the  Seiks,  or  kingdom  of  Lahore,  comprising  Lahore,  Cashmere,  Mul* 
tan,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  had  an  area  of  175,000  square  miles,  and  8,000,000  in- 
habitants ;  but  has  ceased,  however,  to  be  an  independent  State,  having  been  lately  annexed  tft4 
the  British  dominions.  Lahore^  the  capital,  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  with  100,000  inhabiunts.  AmreUir,Uk 
important  commercial  mart,  with  about  50,000  inhabtUnU,  conuins  the  celebnted  well  of  iro* 
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h  iMrtiliQr,  which  the  Hindoos  imagine  hta  the  power  to  wash  away  all  sin.     In  the  sacred  basb 

•ii  4  temple  served  by  500  priests.     Cashmere j  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a 

«g0  manufacturing  city,  but  badly  built,  and  much  reduced  from  its  former  splendor.     It  is 

edebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  delightful  climate,  and  it  was  the  summer  rest- 

deaeeof  the  former  sovereigns  of  India.     Its  shawls  are  known  all  over  the  world.     Popula* 

tioD,  100,000. 

14.  Kingdom  of  ^epauL  This  State,  which  lies  between  British  India  and  the  Chinese 
empire,  has  an  area  of  53,000  square  miles,  and  2,500,000  inhabitants.  CatvMxndoOy  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  population  of  about  20,000. 

15.  BoUma*  Bootan,  or  the  country  of  the  Debraja,  is  a  lofty  valley,  lying  between  the  lofti- 
eststeeps  of  the  Himala  on  the  north,  and  a  lower,  but  still  elevated  mountain  range  on  the  south, 
and  extending  from  Nepaul  on  the  west,  to  Assam  on  the  east.  Although  it  properly  belongs, 
tiierefore,  to  Hindostan,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  yet  it  is  politically  connected  with  China, 
being  one  of  the  vassal  or  protected  Suites  of  that  vast  empire.  Even  the  deepest  valleys  are 
here  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  climate  partakes  of  both  extremes  of  heat 
aad  cold.  The  inhabitants  are  called  BooteaSy  and  are  either  a  distinct  race,  or  related  to  the 
Mongols.  Tbey  ar&  Buddhists,  and  they  consider  their  spiritual  head,  or  Dherma  Raja,  as  the 
iacaroation  of  the  Deity.  The  number  of  gylongs  or  priests  is  great.  The  temporal  sovereign 
is  called  Debraja ;  there  are  no  towns  here,  but  the  summer  residence  of  the  pnnce  is  Taui^ 
laAit,  and  his  winter  residence,  Panuka.  Both  polygamy  and  polyandry  are  said  to  be  com- 
moo  m  Bootan. 

16.  The  Principality  of  Sinde^  lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  has  1 ,000,000  inhabi* 
unts  upon  a  surface  of  52,000  square  miles.  The  capital,  Hyderabad^  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
fiietura  of  arras.    Sinde  has  lately  been  taken  posesslon  of  by  the  English. 

17.  Pwiuguese  India.  The  Portuguese  possess  only  a  small  territory  around  6oa,  Damanf 
nd  Diu,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  town  of  Goa,  on  a  small  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
canries  on  an  active  trade  ;  its  population  is  about  15,000. 

18.  Prtneh  India.  France  possesses  several  detached  fragments  of  territory  round  Pondi- 
cberry,  Carical,  Yanaon,  Chandemagor,  and  Mahe.  Pondicherry^  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  French  possessions  in  India,  has  40,000  inhabitants. 

10.  Danish  India  consists  merely  of  Serampore^  in  Bengal,  and  Tranq^har^  on  the  Ca« 
reiy,  in  Tanjore,  with  12,000  inhabitants. 

io.  Agriculture.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  the  agricul 
toral  part  of  the  population  are  extremely  poor.  The  only  artificial  means  of  fertilitv  employed 
to  much  extent  is  irrigation.  Rice,  which  in  Hindostan  is  the  staff  of  life  ;  cotton  of  an  inferior 
quality,  the  material  of  clothing  ;  opium,  which  is  extensively  used,  particularly  in  the  East,  as 
a  hiniry  ;  silk,  though  inferior  in  staple  to  the  European  ;  sugar,  but  of  a  sort  inferior  to  that 
of  the  West  Indies  ;  indigo,  new  the  most  important  commercial  product  of  India,  and  pepper, 
am  the  principal  articles  of  agricultural  industry.* 

ft.  Manufactures.  India  long  supplied  the  West  with  manufactured  goods  ;  but,  in  roost 
vtieles,  European  skill  and  machinery  have  in  recent  times  supplanted  the  productions  of  India ; 
>|tf  the  muslins  of  Dacca,  in  fineness,  and  the  calicoes  and  other  piece-goods  of  Coromandel, 
4'brilliancy  and  durableness  of  color,  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Indian  manufactures  are 
iMduced  by  solitary  individuals,  working  entirely  by  hand,  with  a  loom  of  the  rudest  construe* 
ioa.  The  silk  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  from  remote  antiquity ;  cotton  goods  have 
hug  been  made  m  great  quantities,  but  at  present  British  and  even  American  cottons  are  impoit* 

j^|T1m  fenowin^  itatemeDta  are  frem  an  English  pam-  u  here  acareely  known.    Tbey  have  hitherto  awakened, 

jImjIi  fobiished  in  1889 :  in  Uiis  country,  no  effort,  no  sympathr ;  led  to  no  relief. 

j/*.Tbie  fiu»t  of  frequent  and  inconceiyabhr  dreadful  fa*  How  far  they  are  ayoidable,  how  nx  they  can  be  averted^ 

imi  throughout  the  British  territories  or  India,  is  one  or  their  consequences  mitigated,  when  they  arrire,  are 

ott  lias  been  little  known,  and  still  less  inquired  into,  by  questions  yet  to  be  asked.    And  shall  not  these  questions 

tbt  jMople  of  this  country.    Few,  comparatively  (for  ez-  be  asked,  and  a  true  and  eipllcit  answer  be  demanded  ? 

<apls).  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  mortality  amongst  Since  1770  (when  a  famine  in  Bengal  swept  off,  it  has 

Mr  baian  fellow-subjects  in  the  upper  proyinces  of  Ben-  been  computed,  three  millions),  there  has  been  a  succes- 

fd,  dnrittg  the  past  year.    In  a  few  short  months,  more  sion  of  fiunines,  which  have  destroyed  the  lives  of  im* 

w  half  a  million  perished  by  famine,  and  the  diieasee  mense  multitudes  of  human  beings ;  these  human  beingi 

jWMooed  by  that  calamity.    At  this  moment,  other  parts  have  died  in  a  country  once  deemed  the  wealthiest  in  the 

w  India  are  subjected  to  a  similar  visitation.    Yet,  down  world,  aiid  upon  one  of  the  richesi  and  most  prodoeUvt 

!^t^  pieasnt  tine,  there  has  beeii  no  pqUic  investigation  soils  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.** 
•to  the  WMSs  of  these  frightful  evenU    Their  occurrence 
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ed  into  lEndostan.     The  Hindoos  excel  in  workii^  in  gpld  and  silver,  and  in  cnttingy  pcSif 
uig,  and  setting  precious  stones. 

22.  Commerce.  The  Banians  or  Hindoo  merchants,  Armenians,  and  Parsees  cany  oq  M 
principal  part  of  the  internal  trade  ;  the  maritime  commerce  is  principally  carried  ooliiril 
English,  Americans,  &c.  The  English  East  India  Company  prosecutes  an  extensive  cA 
merce  between  India  and  China,  and  the  Indian  Islands  ;  tea  is  imported  from  China,  tovM 
opium  is  sent ;  spices  from  the  Moluccas  ;  coffee  from  Arabia,  &c.  Until  1813,  the 
India  Company  had  the  monopoly  of  the  British  trade  with  India ;  but  the  intercourse  bei 
Great  Britain  and  Hindostan  was  then  made  free  to  all  British  subjects,  and  in  1833,  thai 
commercial  privileges  of  the  Conapany  were  abolished,  and  the  functions  of  the  Compatijr^ 
become  merely  administrative.  The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed  an  iUusivMT 
dor  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  derived  from  the  brilliant  character  of  some  of  its  artideii^  • 
it  by  no  means  ever  possessed  the  magnitude  o'r  importance  attached  to  it  by  some,  i 
value  has  somewhat  declined  in  modem  times.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  *^  ' 
dia  is  about  55,000,000  dollars  ;  of  imports,  40,000,000. 

23.  Religion.     The  Hindoos  are  chiefly  professors  of  Bramanism,  but  Buddhism  I 
ligion  of  the  Cingalese,  the  Nepaulese,  and  some  others.     The  Jains  are  a*  Buddhist  i 
have  incorporated  som9  notions  derived  from  Bramanism  with  their  faith.     The  Se3 
the  religion  of  Nanek,  a  mixture  of  Mahometanism  with  Bramanism.     The  Mahometan]! 
is  professed  Iff  that  race  of  conquerors  who  established  the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul, « 
were,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Turkish  tribes,  and  by  some  Hindoo  conveiti. 
Parsees  or  Guebres  are  numerous  in  Guzerat,  and  there  are  some  Jews  and  Christians. 

24.  Oovemment.     The  jiative  princes,  who  reign  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  couo&ji 
possess  in  general  absolute  power.     The  East  India  Company  of  merchants  rules  over  the  m 

\nense  territorial  possessions  belonging  to  it,  without  any  other  control  than  the  responsSlilitf 
of  its- agents  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  government  of  the  Company  is  vested 
in  a  Court  of  Directors,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  consists  of  8 
of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  president  of  Bengal  is  styled  Governor-gene 
India,  and,  with  the  other  presidents,  is  appointed  by  tlie  Directors.  The  laws  and  < 
the  Hindoos  are  generally  respected  withm  its  possessions.  The  vassal  princes  or  r' 
little  more  than  the  pomp  of  power,  thereat  authority  beiug,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  b 
Company's  residents  or  agents,  stationed  at  the  allied  courts.  The  Company  mainU 
standmg  force  of  256,000  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  native  soldiers,  called  sepoys,  buti 
by  Europeans  ;  only  the  inferior  ranks  being  accessible  to  the  natives.  Garrisons  are  t 
m  the  allied  territories,  the  troops  composing  which  are  paid  by  the  respective  princes*' 
English  provinces  are  much  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  than  the  States  which  still  retain  their 
own  princes ;  and  the  best  policy  seems  now  to  be,  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  India  under  ooe 
uniform  government.  • 

25.  Inkabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  India  are  Hindoos,  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  popr 
lation  ;  descendants  of  Turkish  and  Persian  tribes,  who  at  difierent  periods  conquered  the  c  ' 
try  ;  Europeans,  of  whom  the  number  is  few,  not  probably  amounting  to  100,000,  inclu 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company,  and  the  king's  troops  stationed  in  the  coun 
the  Anglo-Indians,  or  half  castes,  the  descendants  of  English  by  Hindoo  women,  of  wi| 
the  number  does  not  exceed  50,000  ;  and  a  number  of  nations,  such  as  the  Garrows,  Goo 
Bheels,  Jits,  &c.,  who  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  either  of  these  races.  The  Hindoos  J 
dark,  well-made,  slender,  and  graceful,  and  their  expression  is  soft  and  retiring ;  less  i 
sioned  than  that  of  the  Persians  or  Arabs.  The  forehead  is  small,  the  face  oval,  and  the  i 
and  nose  rather  of  the  European  cast.  The  ears  are  larger  and  more  prominent  than  in  ' 
peans  ;  the  females  of  the  higher  castes,  who  do  not  labor,  are  exceedingly  delicate,  gra 
and  sylph-like.  Their  eyes  are  dark  and  languishing,  and  their  skins  polished  and  soft.  1^ 
men  have  two  fashions  of  dress,  one  very  ancient,  the  other  partly  adopted  from  (he  Mabop^ 
tans.  The  ancient  dress  is  in  three  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  one  bound  round  the  ^^^^J^ 
falling  to  the  knees,  another  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  the  third  around  the  head.  To^ 
may  be  very  gracefully  disposed.  The  other  dress  is  cotton  drawers,  a  long  robe  tied  wi4|!j 
scm,  and  a  turban.  This  is  the  regular  dress  of  the  Hindoos  ;  but  the  poorer  class  have  ofi^, 
but  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  around  the  loins.  The  head  is  asually  shaved,  except  a  lock  be*' 
hind.  A  small  pair  ot  raustachios  are  worn.  The  dress  of  feooales  is  very  elegant.  Tbe 
close  part  is  a  jacket  with  half  sleeves,  which  shows  the  shape.     The  remainder  of  tbe  dress  is 
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l^Aaliee^  a  large  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  wrapped  round  the  middle,  falling  gracefully  below 
me  ancle  of  one  leg,  while  it  displays  a  part  of  the  other.  The  upper  end  crosses  the  breast, 
and  is  thrown  forward  again,  over  the  head^  or  shoulder.  The  dark  eyelashes  are  prolonged 
b;^  lines  of  black  drawn  from  the  comers  of  the  eyes.  The  hands  and  feet  are  always  adorned 
mth  rings  and  jewels. 

The  manner  of  building  is  simple,  and  many  dwellings  are  of  frame  work  of  split  bamboo,- 

covered  with  mats.  Some  houses  have 
walls  of  mud,  hardened  to  the  consistency 
of  bricks.  The  habitations  of  the  opulent 
have  two  stories.  In  towns  the  architect 
ture  has  little  resemblance  to  the  Moorish. 
The  Gomeze  or  Mausoleum  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  at  Bejapoor,  is  a  gorgeous  spe- 
cimen of  oriental  architecture,  built  of 
brick  and  chuuara.  It  is  a  quadrangle  of. 
150  feet  square,  with  a  dome  150  ^et  in 
height.  Its  style  is  that  of  grandeur  and 
simplicity.  The  Mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali, 
at  Seringapatam,  incloses  the  remains  of 
Hyder,  his  queen,  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib 
The  temples  and  mosqes  are  of  no  very 
elegant  order,  but  heavy  and  imposing. 
The  English  residents  often  adopt  a  mixed 
style  of  building,  combining  European  con- 
venience with  adaptation  to  an  Eastern 
climate. 

The  manner  of  living  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  building.  Only  the  impure  castes 
eat  animal  food.  The  only  substitute  is 
fish,  and  some  clarified  butter.  In  the 
south  the  low  castes  eat  fowls,  and  {he  out- 
castes,  anything.  Rice  and  vetches,  are 
general  articles  of  food.  Only  the  lowest 
castes  take  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs. 
Bang^  made  from  hemp,  and  toddy,  of  the 
palm,  are  the  chief  intoxicating  substan- 
InEngUshman^s  House  in  India.  c^s.      Tobacco  and  betel  are  generally 

,  used. 

The  diseases  most  fatal  to  Europeans  are  fevers,  and  few  such  retain  for  years  a  good  con- 
■Citution  in  India.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  Europe  are  common,  and  in  the  cholera  Europe 
has  received  ihe  destroyer  from  Asia.  The  first  outbreak  of  this  frightful  disease  was  in  India, 
«id  its  ravages  were  rendered  more  appalling  by  the  mystery  of  its  origin  and  the  superstition 
of  the  natives.  A  spasmodic  cholera  has  always  existed  in  India,  but  it  was  not  until  1817, 
diat  it  assumed  the  epidemic  character.  In  the  beginning  of  August  it  broke  out  with  unpre- 
cedented malignity  at  Jessore,  100  miles  from  Calcutta.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
craduaJly  spread  over  the  most  populous  parts  of  Asia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe. 
It  is  computed,  that  it  has  destroyed  not  less  than  50,000,000  of  people.  It  prevails  over 
every  variety  of  climate,  every  natural  barrier,  or  artificial  defence.  Its  origin,  nature,  and 
core  are  unknown.  It  proceeds  capriciously  though  generally  on  the  great  roads  or  routes  of 
communic  alien,  raging  mosdy  where  there  are  large  bodies  of  people.  In  the  spasms  the  pain 
IS  terrific.  The  striking  characteristics  are  great  debility,  extinction  of  the  circulation,  and 
Middeo  cooliDg  of  the  body.  Having  proceeded  from  India  to  the  countries  of  southern 
Asia,  it  entered  Europe  by  the  way  of  Astracan,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Volga. 
Ii  attacked  the  cities  m  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  &c.,  and  was  next  communicated  to 
England,  where  its  ravages  were  slight,  while  at  Paris  Ufkd  its  vicinity,  they  were  beyond  all 
paralleL  Ii  spread  even  to  America,  and  was  very  fatal  in  Quebec  and  New  York,  chiefly 
among  the  itnmigrants,  and  the  poor  and  destitute.    T^e  manner  in  which  the  cypaase  is 
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means  of  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  i 
These  vehicles   are  covered,  and 
curtains  and  cushions.     The  be 
changed  at  convenient  distances,  on  1 
journeys.     They  go  from  three  to . 
miles  an  hour.  The  rich  sso  me  times  f 
on  elephants,  with  costly  trapping* 

The  Hindoos  are  gentle,  polls' 
courteous  in  their  manners  ;  temji 
simple,  frugal,  industrious,  lively,  i 
telligent.    "i  et  the  long  oppression  d 
eign  races,  and  the  servile  subofdtf 
of  inferiors  to  their  superior:^  often  i 
them  treacherous,  selfish,  and  crudf.j 
men  hold  a  very  degraded  siadon 
them,  not  being  allowed  to  opeti  ftl 
or  to  enter  a  temple  ;  they  live  gcD 
a  retired  life  in  the  interior  of  the  f 

One  of  the  most  strikiog  features  i 
Hindoo  social  system  is  ihe  dhislo 
castes    or  hereditary  classes,  of 
there  are  four  principal  ones  ;  tbsi 
mios  or  priests ;  the  Sbatryas  or  wi 
the  Vaisyas  or  husbandmen,  mer 
(banians),  and  artisans  ;  aud  the  iSudr^ 
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Dl  muu^d  cwttts  9  Twy  gf^oity  8Bcl  It  is  by  no  moios  ttM^  ss  is 
Iksserfed,  that  the  individuals  of  each  caste  are  strictly  limited  to  a  particular  oectipa*- 
Almost  erery  occupation  isy  indeed,  regularly  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  but  wiA 
exceptions  it  is  also  open  to  those  of  other  castes.     Thus  there  are  three  duties  or  privr 
exclusively  Braminical ;  teaching  the  v^das  or  sacred  books,  officiating  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
pu^  presents  from  a  pure  giver  ;  but  a  Bramin  in,  distress  may  have  recourse  to  employ- 
I  of  the  lower  castas  for  subsistence  ;  and  so  with  the  other  castes,  each  m  general  being 
'  from  the  professions  belonging  to  superior  castes,  but  being  at  liberty  to  follow  tbctse 
iofartor  ;  the  sudras,  however,  and  the  mixed  classes  or  burred-sunker  are  permitted  to 
sise  dl  sorts  of  handicraft,  trade,  and  agriculture. 
Beside  these  are  the  tnUeatieSj  or  Unhappy  individuals  who  have,  by  misconduct,  or  even  by 
'I^^lii0|it  trivial  act  of  inadvertence,  k)st  caste  ;  to  swaQow  a  morsel  of  beef,  though  involunta- 
'^^  I  ^Mold  communication  with  persons  of  an  inferior  caste,  &c.,  converts  the  most  revered  B/a* 
,)Qnce  into  a  despised  outcaste,  who  forfeits  his  patrimony,  is  excluded  from  the  society  of 
ly,  and  from  all  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life.     There  is  a  class  of  hereditary  out- 
India  called  pariahsy  whose  origin  is  unknown  ;  even  their  approach  is  considered 
and  they  are  required  to  give  notice  of  their  presence  by  uttering  certain  cries,  which 
^i  the  pure  of  the  danger. 

iacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  Vtdas^  constitute  the  holy  word  or  Sbastra, 
derived  from  Vishnu  ;  they  are  Written  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Holy  language,  long  since 
;uage,  but  probably  spoken  at  a  remote  period,  and  are  m  the  devanagari  or  sacred 
According  to  the  Braminical  doctrines,  the  supreme  mind  or  Brahm,  acts  in  die 
It  operations  of  creating  by  Brama,  of  preserving  by  Vishnu,  and  of  destroying  by 
three  powers  or  energies  constitute  the  Braminical  trinity  or  trimourti,  and  have 
m  various  characters  and  under  various  names  in  the  affairs  of  men.  By  the  com* 
^  »ple  all  these  manifestations  of  the  supreme  mind  are  considered  as  so  many  divine  be* 
gods,  but  the  philosophers  consider  them  only  as  attributes  or  metamorphoses  of  Brafau. 
tea  avatars  or  descendants  of  Vishnu,  upon  earth,  constitute  one  of  the  most  fertikftbemes 
|)(  Hiadoo  mythology  ;  under  various  forms,  human,  monstrous,  or  l^rutal,  he  has  repeajtedly  ap^ 
Mnd  on  earth,  destroying  giants,  monsters,  &c.  The  10th  avatar,  when  he  will  cottieto  rodi 
Mt  evil  from  the  earth,  is  yet  expected.  The  veneration  of  brute  animals,  particularly  the 
MJpv*  jnonkeys,  &c.,  is  derived  from  this  doctrine  of  the  divme  incarnation  in  different  forma.' 
^^Mtempsychosis  or  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  also  a  leading  feature  of  the  Braminical  re* 
Hpa;  according  to  this  belief,  the  soul  of  man  after  death  passes  into  other  bodies,  human  or 
Bp^4  and  the  nature  of  the  change  depends  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  individual.  •  The 
■  good  rise  into  higher  stales  of  existence,  while 

the  souls  of  the  wicked  animate  the  most  vil^ 
and  degraded  animals.  The  rites  of  Braniin* 
ism  are  chiefly  of  an  irrational  or  of  a  revolting 
nature  ;  pilgrimages,  penances,  ablutions,  hon*. 
ors  paid  to  images  or  sacred  animals,  and  cere 
monies  of  the  most  indecent  or  cruel  nature, 
make  up  its  ritual.     Pagodas  are  numerous. 

There  are  many  wandering  fakeers.  and 
many  devotees  live  in  solitude,  who  consider,  it 
meritorious  to  torture  themselves.  Some  hold 
their  hands  in  a  perpendicular  posture  till  they 
are  withered,  and  others  clench  their  bands  to* 
gether,  till  their  nails  grow  into  the  *  flesh. 
Others  are  swung  round  with  a  hook  passed 
under  the  muscles  of  the  back,  attached  to  a 
line  which  is  made  fast  to  a  pivot  on  a  post. 
The  most  grotesque  as  well  as  repulsive  means 
of  self*torturing  are  followed-  The  great  rivers 
are  favorite  objects  of  Hindoo  venerfttienj  and. 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  used  in  the  .courts 
to  swear  the  witnesses  upon  ;  many  seek  avot*^ 
untary  death  in  its  sacred  bosom,  and  the  ^pa-  * 
Fugoia,  rent  often  devotes  his  child  to  an  early  doom  ia 
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tewaMft.    Ms  iMie^  or  iHmttg  of  jwkkws  ii|iw 
flAntiGide  m  ^nrnmis  foms,  htwe  ioog  bean  piictiBMly  but  the  auiboritv  < 
mvment  bas  ktrif  bean  empbfed^iii  mbolishiBg  ibese  hateful  ritM>  as  well  as  diole 
10  honor  of  ^vg^jBrnvjiLf 

The  oeneanodies  «ro  so  raaiif  ^  diat  die  people  have  little  tinie  for  amuseoefits.    Nooil 
but  ihe  'pthtbimaati  dancing  girb,  who  are  of  a  religious  order.     They  are  gemeraUf  J 
and  dressed  with  elegimce.     The  wrestlers  are  rety  adroit,  and  the  jogglers  are  u    ^ 
The  people  halve  an  adveatorous  mode  of  swinging.     They  are  lashed  at  the  end  of  1 
horizontal  bamboo,  which  revolves  upon  a  perpendicular  post,  which  is  carried  s^W^y  i 


*  ^  After  mMinf  a  ooMderAle  tiine,"  iajri  Hodges, 
*'  the  wife  appeared,  attended  by  the  Brahmins,  and  music, 
with  flome  few  relations.  The  procession  was  slow  ana 
■ofomn ;  the  vidtini  moved  wilh  a  aleadj  and  firm  step ;  and 
ippaiently  with  a  perfect  oomposore  of  countenance,  ap- 
proached close  to  tne  body  of  her  husband,  where  for  some 
npie  they  halted.  She  then  addressed  those  who  were  near 
her,  with  oamposure,  and  withoQt  the  least  trepidation  of 
voiee  or  cfaanse  of  eoontenanoe.  She  held  in  her  left 
hand  a  cocoa-nut,  in  which  was  a  red  color  mixed  up,  and 
dipping  in  it  the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand,  she  marked 
taoito  near  her,  to  whom  she  wished  to  show  the  last  act 
of  attention.  At  this  time  I  stood  dose  to  her;  she  ob- 
served me  atlentirely,  and  with  the  color  marked  me  on 
(he  ^bvebesMl.  8he  might  be  about  84  or  35  years  of  age. 
a  Ihne  of  life  when  the  bloom  of  beauty  has  generally  fled 
tho  eheek  in  India,  bnt  still  she  preserred  a  sufficient 
Miaretsprdve  that  she  must  hare  been  handsome;  her 
%^aM  eaistsWy hot  elegantly  tamed ;  and  the  form  of 
her  h«i4s^  and.  $rms  wsa  particularly  beautiful.  Her  dress 
was  a  loose  rdbe  of  white  flowing  drapery,  that  extended 
ftoMi  he¥  htaS  io  the  feet.  The  place  of  sacrifice  was 
Mglwr'a^  tta  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  hundred  yards  or 
More  ftom  Che  apet  where  we  now  stood.  The  pile  was 
eomposed  of  dried  branches,  leaves,  and  rushes,  with  a 
door  ^lotie  iiie,  and  arched  and  covered  on  the  top ;  bv 
Ihe  fidv  ef  the  dbor  stood  a  man  with  a  lighted  brand. 
Fcom  the  time  the  woman  appeared,  to  the  taking  up  of 
the1>ody  to  convey  it  into  the  pile,  mi^ht  occupy  a  space 
of  half  an  howr,  which  was  employed  m  prayer  with  the 
Anhtoinis^  m  atientioii  to  those  who  stood  near  her,  and 
oonversatioA  with  her  relations.  When  the  body  was  ta- 
ken up,  die  followed  close  to  it,  attended  by  the  chief 
BrahmiOy  and  wlien  it  was  deposited  on  the  pile,  she 
bowed  to  all  around  her,  and  entered  without  speaking. 
The  moment  she  entered,  the  door  was  closed ;  the  fire 
was  pot  to  the  eombustibles,  which  instantly  flamed,  and 
iwnarhsf  quantities  of  dried  wood  and  other  matters  were 
thrown  upon  it.  This  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied with  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who  now  be- 
came nomenms,  and  the  whole  seemed  a  massof  oonfbsed 
v^nWng.*' 

I  From  a  town  called  Buddruck,  in  the  province  of 
Orissa,  Dr.  Buchanan  writes,  under  date  or  :iOth  May, 
1806 :  '*  We  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggernaut 
^  (umI  yet  we  are  more  than  50  miles  from  it)  by  the  numan 
'ithones  which  we  have  seen  for  some  days  strewed  by  the 
>4ray.  At  9  o'clock  this  morning,  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
4iaiil  appeared  in  view,  at  a  great  distance.  When  the 
ijnBltMade  first  saw  it,  thev  gave  a  shout,  and  feU  to  the 
^ftound  and  worshipped.  I  have  heard  nothing  to-day  but 
'Aaote  and  acclamations,  by  the  successive  bodies  of  piU 
sgrhMk  IVoai  the  plaoe  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  a  view 
-if  aiNMt  0^  people,  like  an  army,  encamped  at  the  outer 
gate  ^tlie  town  of  Juggernaut;  where  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers is  posted,  to  prevent  their  entering  the  town,  until 
t|iy4ave  pahl  the  pilgrim's  tax."  This  tax  is  a  source 
'df  MVl&noe  to  the  fast  India  Company,  who  probably 
mdM  abodt  £ifiO0  a  year  by  it.  It  was  originally  im- 
imei  %y  Ite  Mafarattas  and  Mahometans.  On  the  14th 
<tf  imM|Dr.  Bochanan  writes:  **  I  have  seen  Juggernaut. 
The  soene  at  Buddruck  is  but  the  vestibule  to  Juggernaut. 
Ha  re«oid-if  ancient  or  modem  history  can  give,  I  think. 
It  idea  of  this  valley  of  deadi;  R  magr  be  truly 
with  the  Vall^  «f  HinnMk    Tha  idol,  called 


Juggernaut,  has  been  conddered  as  the  Moknbl 
present  age ;  and  he  is  justly  so  named,  fer  the  i 
offered  up  to  him,  by  self-devotement,  ate  not  I 
nal,  perhaps  not  less  numerous,  than  those  reeoi 
Moloch  of  Canaan.    This  morning  I  viewed  the  j 
a  stupendous  fabric,  and  trolv  oommensurale 
tensive  sway  of  the  *  horrid  Icing.*    As  other 
usually  adorned  with  ^res  emblematical  of  I 
gion,  so  Juggernaut  has  representations,  r — 
various,  of  that  vice  which  constitutes  the  i 
worship.    The  walls  and  ntes  are  covered  with) 
emblems,  in  massive  and  durable  sculpture.   I  h 
visited  the  sand-plains  b^  the  sea,  in  some  pbeesll 
with  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  another  phr 
way  out  of  the  town,  called  by  the  English,  tba  ( 
wfaiere  the  dead  bodies  are  usually  cast  fbrtb,  a 
do«i  and  vultures  are  ever  seen.    The  vuhmes  | 
find  out  the  prey  first,  and  begin  with  the  i 
the  flesh  of  the  body  is  too  firm  for  their  b 
ately  after  death.    But  the  dogs  soon  receive  t 
circumstance,  ^nerally  from  seeing  the  hurries,  a 
carriers,  retummg  from  the  place.    On  the  ap 
the  dogs,  the  vultures  retire  a  few  yards,  and  i 
body  M  sufficiently  torn  fer  easy  deglutition, 
tures  and  dogs  often  feed  toj|;ether ;  and  someT' 
their  attack  before  the  pilgrim  be  ^nite  dead. 
4  animals  which  are  sometimes  seen  about  a  < 
dog,  the  jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the  kurjreeU  ort 
cafled  by  Penant  the  gigantic  crane."    On  th^  IBT 
same  month,  Dr.  Buchanan  writes:  "I  base  j 
home  from  witnessing  a  scene  which  I  shall  i 
At  12  o'clock  of  this  day,  being  the  great  day  of  1 
the  Moloch  of  Hindnstan  was  brotiffht  out  of  1^ 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  hnndreis  of  thouit.^ 
worshippers.    The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  4 
pendous  car  or  tower  about  60  feet  in  height,  r^ 
wheels  which  indented  the  ground  deeply,  ss  Ih 
slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.    Atta 
were  6  cables,  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  ship^  I 
which  the  people  drew  it  alonff .  Upon  the  to«>«H 
priesta  and  satellites  of  the  idol,  surroandtag  f 
The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  havinff  a  fi '  ' 
painted  black,  with  a  distended  mouin  of  i 
His  arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dresoed  hi  j 
rel.    After  a  few  minutes,  it  stopped ; 
ship  of  the  ^  began.    A  high  priest  i 
front  of^  the  idol,  and  pronounced  his  < 
the  ears  of  the  people,  who  responded  at  ! 
same  strain.    '  These  songs,'  said  he, '  am  thej 
the  god.    His  car  can  only  move  when  he  is  |  * 
the  song.'    The  car  moved  on  a  little  way»^ 
stopped.    The  characteristics  of  Moloch's  i 
scenity  and  blood.    After  the  tower  had  p — 
way,  a  pilgrim  announced  that  he  was  read?  t 
self  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.^  He  laid  himsear  i 
road,  before  Uie  tower  as 'it  was  rooviuff  alni^ 
his  face,  with  his  arms  stretched  fbrwatw.  The| 
passed  round  him,  leaving  the  space  ^ear,i 
crushed  to  death  bv  the  wheels  of  the  tower. ^ 
joy  was  raised  to  tne  god. .  He  ia  aaid  In  sIiMm 
libation  of  blood  is  made.    The  people  threw  i 
small  money,'on  the  body  of  the  victim,  f — 
of  the  deed.    He  was  left  to  view  a  ( 
and  was  then  carried  by  the  I 


|J|jMlf^6Nr*rope  behnr.  Tiie  ^im  of  «lMM  :»  tovMMj  lui  li  ottof  pinii  ^  Ankt.  Ml 
V[Adi  often  engaps  in  the  chase  of  Ae  fclmlous,  ito  ivirfl  Kl^  «f  tb«  Ataii  aaiiMib. 
^mto  is  dte  prbcipal  mfith  of  food,  bilt  oothbg  oaa  te  liioi»  tiikcidMB  than  the  apposed 
jMliilMCioQ  of  aniaial  food.  Fkh  is  cbosideped  one  of  tho  puMst  end  noit  h«rM  kteds  of 
IBM,  and  many  Bratnins  eat  both  fiA  «nd  kid ;  Ae  Ra^KMMb  (leside  theae,  a«t  minmis 
fHWOn;  or  goat's  flesh  ;  some  castM  May  ^at  lAiything  bat  fewb,  boof,  or  pof^k,  fvliile  po»k  il 
1PifiN>Ae  dm  with  odiers,  and  bdef  only  is  prohibited*  iMoiticating  iiqnors  are  foiMddeo  by 
^lisir  fCKgibn ;  but  this  is  disregarded  hy  many  both  of  high  and  low  4»ste,  and  istOKieaflNNa  H 
*idc  rar^  l^^en  among  the  Bramins. 

In  conseqaence  of  a  belief  in  transmigrations,  the  Hindoos  are  scnipulous  aboat  taking  tho 
iJ|fs4Qf  oany  animals.     Some  are  so  careful  in  this  point,  that  they  brash  the  ground  llSst  tbo^ 
Wmi  apos  an  inaeet.     At  8arat  (ber6  is  a  Banian  hospital,  where  wounded  or  helpless  animafft 
^||b  Ti)cei^ed,  and  treated  with  oare.     The  wards  afe  filled  wirh  camels,  goats,  horses,  bird^  ^ 
.JMofOD  rats,  mice,  ftc.    Beggars  *are  sometimes  hired  to  expose  their  flesh  to  the  bites  df' 
^      s,  from  a  desire  to  serre  even  these.    Dying  people  are  removed,  when  possible,  to  tto 
_  s,  and  the  funeral  obsequies  are  perfoimed  96  times  In  the  vear.     The  Hindoos  mado 
j^  considerable  progress  in  astronomy,  &c.,  and  they  have  much  Iherature,  chiefly  epic,  or 
c  poetry.     At  Calcutta,  the  govenMneat  maintains  a  Sanscrit  college,  in  which  ther^ 
Is  lor  the  support  of  100  indigent  students.     There  is  aho  a  Mahometan  college  for  bh 
n  HI  the  Persian  and  Arabic  hnguages,  and  b  the  Mahometan  law.     There  are  abo  im* 
bt  coBeges  for  Hindoo  literature  at  Benares,  and  A^,  and  the  Bramins  have  aeverd 
Dt  seminaries. 

^*4Mia  Eairopeans  in  India  frequentk  pass  a  dissipated  life ;  and  adopt  reiidily  the  orieAtid 
"^  of  profusion  and  show.    One  ot  these,  even  in  a  common  aituadon,  has  many  domeatiea! 
lone  of  which  will  perform  any  service  out  of  his  own  erade,  or  division  of  service.     Tho 
Its  of  a  household  are  therefore  very  nimierous,  and  me  followers  of  a  camp  are  trcUe  ia 
er  to  the  soldiers. 
t7.  Hktory,    The  ancient  lustory  of  this  countiy  reaches  to  a  very  remote  antiquhy*     So* 
Darius,  Alexander,  and  others,  invaded  the  countiy  at  different  periods  anterior  to  tho 
Ai  era.     Mahomet  of  Ghizni  established  here  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  1 1th  ceiitii«- 
The  Venetians  wore 'the  first  Europeans  who  traveled  to  India,  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
rered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  were  the  first  that  established  them* 
I  in  the  country.     The  Dutch,  English,  and  French  followed.     Since  the  middle  of  tb^ 
Ijseotury  the  dominion  of  the  English  has,  by  a  system  of  usurpation,  mtrigue,  and  blood^ 
',  been  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  countiy.* 

CHAPTER  LXIX.     THIBET. 

jBaut^dariei  amd  Extent.     Thibet  is  bounded  north  by  Tartary,  east  by  China,  sooth  hf 

I  Empire  and  Hmdostan,  and  southwest  by  Hindostan.     It  is  in  fact  only  a  long, 

between  the  lofty  walb  of  the  Kwenlun  and  the  Himala  mountains.    It  contains 

^,000  square  miles. 

\1ti9eir$y  &c.    TUbet,  at  first  view^  appears  to  be  one  of  the  least  favored  countries  under 

i^  and  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  cuknre.    It  exhibits  only  low  hills  with  scsce  aay 

I  v^etation,  or  extensive  arid  plains,  both  of  the  most  stem  and  stubborn  aspect,  promia- 

-fiode  as  they  produce.     The  principal  river  of  Thibet  is  the  Sanfjoo^  which  has  an 

comae,  and  was  long  thought  to  be  the  head  of  Burrampdoter ;  this  opinion  has  reeendy 

ibted ;  though  it  is  bard  to  imagine  where  the  Sanpoo  terminates,  if  not  in  tlie  Burrann 

The  JBii/iu  has  its  sources  near  the  head  of  the  Sanpoo,  and  flows  nortbwesteriy 

0  mites  before  it  breaks  throuj^h  the  great  mountain  barrier  of  Himala,  and  takes  a 

coorse.     In  the  same  region  rises  the  SuOtdgt^  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ganges ; 

'fiom  the  iMtkt  of  Rowan  Hrad^  which  is  atout  200  miles  in  ciicuit.    Lake  MOUh 

^  io  this  vicinity,  is  a  much  smaller  sheet  of  water,  but  it  is  an  object  of  religious  ven- 

r  aHMmg  the  Hindoos,  who  consider,  that  all  the  sins  qf  the  pilgrim  are  forgiven  wbeii  he 


Mdmen  of  tin  wholenle  botdiery  by  which  taken  and  dcftroycd  BbocMidiah*i  bamfe  and  6  goxm^ 
r%ave  srtriilifhed  their  power  in  Hindoatan,  aad  driTon  iaio  the  Malpmba,  where  uBf  Mia  drowaed* 
bBowiaa  oeol  decfawattoa  of  the  Doha  of    a*oM  jive  ^miiomi  pmU    DheondiahV.^|bweii  «ib 


a^eve  .iiae  lAeMaaMd  aeasia. 
then  IColoiiel  Wellesley,  eoinllMndisf  the     qoittinf  him  apaai,  aeucj  do  not  think 
'       the  Mahiattas  la  1800.    <«1  have    vetygiitlfyiai/' 


Mslero  Thibel,  And  tbcMM  mf  tbi9  Mtttm  are  thougbl  to  be  in  the  sane  region.  ^ 

3.  MhMtak*     Gold  isibopd  in  great  quantities,  and  very  pure ;  sometimes  in  &e  ktatd 

n'  1  dust  in  the  beds  o|  rivers,  and  sometimes  in  krge  masses  and  irrqpdar  v^ins.  Tfatte  mk 
mine  about  two  days'  journey  from  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  which  probrii>ly  eontaiBs  sSm 
Cinnabar,  abounding  in  quieksil?er,  rock-salt,  and  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  are  likewise  mm^ 
the  mineral  productions  of  this  country  ;  the  last  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  -  Itis.A> 
lained  in  ^a  lake  north  of  Teeshoo  Locunboo,  where  it  is  found  crystalisEed,  and  taken  u^h 
large  masses,  that  are  broken  up  for  convenience  of  transportation,  and  exposed  to  diy.  At 
though  the  mineral  has  been  long  collected  here,  there  are  no  signs  of  a  diminnuon  ii-M 
quantity  ;  it  is  probably  constantly  forming  by  fresh  deposits  from  the  water.  In  TbibettM  . 
ia  the  west,  borax  b  used  for  soldering,  and  as  a  flux  in  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver. 

4.  ClimaU.  The  climate  of  Thibet  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  extreme,  from  the  severe  fk 
fects  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and  hoUmiii 
pr  amidst  the  warmest  aspects  of  the  rocks.  In  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  bowevar,^ 
cemarkable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well  as  in  their  periodical  duration  and  return. 

5.  TowM.  Laaita  or  Hlassa^  the  spiritual  and  temporal  capital  of  Thibet,  the  Bometf 
Central  Asia,  is  the  residence  of  the  Dalia-lama,  and  of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  and  it  godSM 
a  vast  and  magnificent  temple  or  palace,  surrounded  by  an  immense  bazar.  Lassa  is  tbe:8iil 
of  a  great  transit  trade,  and  it  contains  a  fixed  population  of  about  100,000,  besides  a  la|l 
floating  population  of  traders  and  pilgrims*  The  summer  residence  of  the  Lama,  on  the  hei^ 
of  Pootala,  several  miles  from  the  city,  is  350  feet  high,  and  contains  10,000  rooms,  the  state 
apartments  being  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  7  stories  in  height.  The  towers  and 
spires  are  covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  there  are  innumerable  images  of  Baddha  of  ^ 
silver,  and  bronze.  In  the  surrounding  plain  there  are  22  other  temples,  all  richly  adorned, 
luid  some,  of  them  almost  rivaling  that  of  Pootida.  The  whole  number  of  priests  hare  mar 
tained  at  the  public  charge,  is  stated  to  exceed  90,000.  v. 
.  Teeshoo  I^omboo  or  Lubrong^  the  seat  of  the  Teeshoo  Lama,  and  the  capital  of  thit  j^ 
of  Thibet  which  is  immediately  subject  to  bis  authority,  is,  in  fact,. a  large  moqastery,  cow 
ing  of  three  or  four  hundred  bouses,  inhabited  by  4,000  gylongs  (a  kind  of  monks  or  prieM)^ 
l^eside  temples,  mausoleums,  and  the  palace  of  the  pontiff,  with  the  residences  of  tbs  vanus 
aubordinate  officers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  belonging  to  the  court.  It  is  included  wAii 
ihe  hollow  face  of  a  high  rock,  and  its  buildings  are  all  of  stone,  none  less  than  two  stories  Ultl^ 
<flbt*roofed,  and  crowned  with  a  parapet.                                                                              "^ 

6.  Manufactures.  Commerce.  The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  consisting  pfiacj|Nk 
of  shawls  and  woolen  cloth.  The  exports,  which  go  chiefly  to  China  and  Bengd,  consisCw 
gold-dust,  musk,  rock-salt,  wool,  and  lamb-skins  ;  in  return  for  which,  silk,  satin,  gold  miJ^ 
ver  brocade,  tea,  tobacco,  and  furs  of  various  kinds,  are  received  from  China  ;  and  from  Bsi* 
gal,  the  productions  of  that  country,  and  a  variety  of  English  commodities  and  manufadurflfc  « 

The  people  are  rather  stout  and  hardy,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  for  the  mountain  bnMi 
bestow  health  and  vigor.  They  are  of  various  distinct  tribes,  little  known.  The  lai^oaglk 
of  the  Sanscrit  stock,  and  is  considered  by  the  Chmese  much  superior  to  thehr  own  in  aom 
They  have  a  great  number  of  sacred  books  in  their  lAonasteries,  but  little  is  known  of  iMi 
contents.  The  Thibetans  were  found  to  be  acquainted  with  Jupiter's  satellites  and  8ataia^ 
ring,  and  must,  therefore,  have  made  some  progress  in  astronomical  science.  -^ 

The  people  of  Thibet  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  but  the  scieociesilll 
ti^lected.  The  literature  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  religion,  and,  together  with  thstaft 
guage,  is  of  Hindoo  origin.  The  houses  are  meanly  constructed,  and  bmlt  of  rough  fltxaifli 
with  a  few  apertures  to  admit  light.  The  people  may  in  general  be  described  as  mild  and  g** 
tie,  and,  though  sunk  in  superstitions,  free  from  many  of  the  sanguinary  customs  of  the  fiiodoW 
The  religion  is  that  of  Boodha,  which  has,  however,  undergone  some  changes.  The  GrMf 
Lama,  or  supreme  pontiff,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  under  diflferent  hMi 
fi>rms.  This  creed  mcludes  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  a  future  state,  puigStoiyV-^ 
vocation  of  sabts,  image  worship^  confession,  al»olution,  pardon,  eelibacy^  holy  water,.ffs 
various  observances  of  the  Romish  church. 

There  are  a  great  many  recluses  and  temples.  There  are  also  a  great  «many  subosdin^ 
bmas  or  priests,  who  assume  the  whole  business  of  prayer.  They  sell  a  certain  ounber^ 
prayers,  which  are  written  out  and  attached  to  the  cylinder  pf  a  mill,  and  every  turn  |9  saf)po»« 


WARTMBti  niDDL  4tfli 

I  aVaKd'im^er.  Smie  are  mo?^  bj  water.  Hie  Thibetans  im  said  to  rcfrerse 
ihe  general  practice  of  the  East,  iii  jpolratmj  ;  it  ia  related,  that  wives  are  permitted  Co  hare 
^gmA  hoslMuids,  aD  die  brothers  of  a  nimily  havii^  One  wife  among  them,  who  is  choam  hj 
Ae  eldest.  Tiie  women*  are  active  and  kJborioos,  and  enjoy  a  higher  consideration  dian  ia 
odwroiiental  countries.  The  dead  are  buried,  burned,  thrown  into  a  stream,  or  exposed  in 
ills  ofca  air  to  be  devoured  bj  beasts.  The  Emperor  of  China  has  taken  militaiy  possession 
ef  Tkibet,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  Grand  Lama,  in  whose  name  he  acts. 

The  national  dress  of  Thibet  is  composed  of  thick  woolen  cloth,  and  dressed  sheepsldns  with 
As  8eec6  turned  inwards,  forming  a  comfortable  protection  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
M^em  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woolen  cloth  with  red  sleeves,  a  large  mantle  resemblmg  a  plaid 
intbf  kitt,  and  a  pair  of  huge  boots.  Silks  from  China,  and  furs  from  Tartary  are  employed 
by  die  higher  classes.  A  fine  white  silk  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremo* 
■y,  asd  is  inclosed  in  complimentary  letters.  The  religion  of  Thibet  does  not  impose  an  au« 
slara  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  but  the  heads  of  the  church  seem  to  value  themselves  on 
great  simpficity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the  universal  drbk ;  not 
takeri  as  with  us,  in  a  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being 
Miaed,  so  as  to  form  a  mess  by  no  means  agreeable  to  a  European  palate.  The  exclusively 
nEgioiis  character  of  the  people  of  Thibet,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  any  very  varied  amuse* 
naats ;  though  their  religious  exercises',  from  their  splendor  and  their  imposing  effect,  may  be 
ainost  k>oked  upon  as  such.     The  game  of  chess  is  much  played. 

CHAPTER  LXX.  FARTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THE 

GANGES. 

1.  BHmiariei.  Farther  India,  sometimes  called  Chin-India,  comprises  an  extensive  region 
King  to  the  east  of  Hindostan,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  has  the  Chinese 
ra  on  the  east  and  south,  the  Strait  of  Sincapore  on  the  south,  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and 
AaSea  of  Ben^  on  the  west*  It  extends  irom  lat.  2^  to  29^  north,  and  frotn  long.  90^  to 
KN^east. 

**  S.  X0iural  Feiaturts.  The  interior  of  this  coimtry  is  litde  known.  It  appears  to  be  tnt* 
^iMi  by  some  chains  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  large  rivers,  the 
MMes  and  upper  course  of  which  have  never  been  explored.  The  Iratoaddyy  one  of  the 
ivgest  rivers  in  Asia,  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Chinese  empire ;  after  traversing  the  BirmaA 
Wfife  ih>m  north  to  south,  it  reaches  the  sea  by  14  mouths,  forming  a  deha  150  miles  in 
tub.  The  Stduenj  which  also  traverses  the  Birman  empire,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
IMaban.  These  rivers  overflow  extensive  tracts  of  level  country  in  the^  lower  part  of  their 
Mne.  The  Menam  is  a  large  river,  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  ano 
^iueh,  pissing  through  Siam,  uitersects  and  fertilizes  that  country  by  numerous  branches,  and 
\  the  Gulf  of  Siara.     The  Mecon  rises  in  Thibet,  and  after  traversing  the  Chinese  pro* 


^tM^of  Yunnan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  it  flows  into  the  sea  under  the  name  of  the 

Aifr  of  Ckai^dia.     The  climate  and  productions  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Hin- 

iMte. 

'•&  Diririans.     Farther  India  comprises,  beside  several  barbarous  peoples,  who  are  inde* 

Mdeot,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia,  lately  the  empire   of  Annam ;  the  king* 

iifei  of  8tam,  including  Siam  and  Southern  Laos  ;  the  Birman  empire,  including  Birmab  projper, 

^Ava,  P^u,  and  Northern  Laos,  or  Shans  ;  the  States  of  Malacca,  the  Andaman  and  Nico* 

teUands,  and  the  English  possessions. 

"^1  Birman  Empire,    This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  English  province  of  Assam; 

Mtfie  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  ;  east  by  Yunnan  and  Annam  ;  south  by  the  Sea  of  Ben« 

1^  asd  west  by  that  sea  and  the  English  province  of  Arracan.    It  has  an  area  of  about  150^000 

i|IMa  mSea,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  6,000,000  inhabitants. 

/Aa,  the  capital,  is  a  large  but  not  very  populous  city,  upon  the  Irawaddy ;  it  is  meanly 

tat,H!on8i8ling  mainly  of  thatched  cabins,  with  a  few  brick  houses.     Ava,  like  all  the  Birmese 

^^eas,  contains  numerous  temples,  with  tall,  gilded  spires,  which  make  a  show  at  a  distance^ 

kn^eytfe  built  of  wood,  as  are  also  the  monasteries  and  die  palace.     The  population  is  esti* 

^Meda^-amotiiit  to  100,000.     VtMtapoora^  which  was  once  the  capital,  b  also  built  cbieflr 

tf  tt«Dd{  Imm  b  a  temple,  which  oontams  a  colossal  image  of  Godama,  or  Buddha,  and  a  g4* 


IM 
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P<l|p4#(*l^  6Q>0Q0.  iSd^vji^,  oppoeite^  to  Afi,  b  alao  %  hrgt^  tovro,  filhNl  with  an  aston  r^ 
•rnnliw  ojf  I^mik9.  P^;Uf  u^  Ibe  river  of  the  8am0  mi^)  in  the  kupgdom  of  Pe^i^tas 
^Mlnqrefd  by  me  Bimiese  in  i757»^aiid  has  but  fisw  i|iliabiiiQ|B.  Ii  is  cbiefly  remajiMe  for 
ibt  lerople  of  Shttoiedti^  a  lar^e  brick  pyramid  330  feol  b^^l^  and  1,296  feoi  ii>  clroih  ai  iho 
ibano^  without  any  aperture.  Tbiar  portion  of  the  BiKmesi^  dooNnions,  has  lately  beeri  eau^iicnid 
by  the  Eqgliab,  $nd  annexed  to  their  East  India  territorieSf  It  includes  witbm  its  limka  Itnw 
ffinm,  upon  one.  of  the  brancbes  of  the  Irwaddy,  whiob>  akbough  a  meanly  boil t  city, 

principal  comeoercial  plaei^ 
empire,  and  is  the  grrat 
teat-wood,  wbicb  i 
HiadostaB.     Here  is-alfiaai 
milar  to  that  at  Pegu. 
Biiles  from  Ran^>oo,"  s 
com,  "  is  the  ^ebratiMl  _ 
called  Sboodagon.     It  stands^l 
small  hill,  surrouBdad  hy 
smaller  pagodas,  some  fine 
[caravanserais]  and  kjcouqgs 
nasteries],  and  many  noUe  ^IMI 
The  two  principal  approacheslii 
the  city,  are  lined  on  each  A^ 
for  a.  mile,  with  fine  pagodas,  soaie 
vicing  for  size  with  Shoodagoo** 
self.     Passing  these  on  jour 
TanpUaiRaigoim.  from  tbe  city,  yQu  come  tcni 

of  time-worii  steps,  cover^  hfr^ 
carious  arcade  <^  little  bpfiiii 
various  forms  and  sises, 
another.  After  crossii^ 
races,  covered  in  diesamp  o^ 
you  reach  the  top,  aad,  passi 
great  gate,  enler  at  omce  thi^ 
but  imposing  theatre  of  G  audami 
glory.  Before  you  stands  t  he  ~ 
Shoodagon,  its  top  among 
clouds,  and  its  golden  sidae 
uig  in  the  glories  of  an  easter u  iji 
Around  are  pompous  zayats,  ii^ 
pavements,  Gothic  maosoleiljl '  ^ 
uncouth  colossal  lioBs,  cumI  ^ 
stone  umbrellas,  gracefbSj  tf0t^  i, 
drical  banners  of  gold-embroidM|::i  I4 
Sfuodagan.  muslin,  banging  frwn  loftyc^paMl  |, 

enormous  stone  jars  in  rows^W^  ^ 
oetve  offtrings,  tapers  burning  before  the  images,  exquisite-  flowers  displayed  on  evei^iM  ^  k 
and  a  multitude  of  carved  figures  of  idob,  grifi[ins,  guardians,  &c."  Population^  MVOOOk  ^^m  |, 
The  inhabitants  are  the  Avans,  or  proper  Birmans,  and  Peguans,  or  TaKngs,  wbo  ata  ll#  ^ 
dendy  only  branches  of  one  nation,  and  who  form  above  one  half  of  the  population  ;  the  Kflrii%  || 
in  the  south ;  the  Shans,  or  Laos,  in  the  west ;  the  Singphoos  and  JBengs,  in  die  n6Tdi{  lH  ^ 
several  otber  tribes  or  nations,  of  whom  little  is  known.  The  Birmans  are  short,  rolMiatv  iM  [^ 
active  ;  the  face  is  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  complexion  dark,  but  much  l^ker  lliiillBE:  t^ 
cf  the  Hindoos,  the  hair  black,  lank,  and  coarse,  the  beard  scanty.  "'   '^    ^ 

The  Birmans  are  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  tndustfiF/Vil  1 J 
lA  all  the  institutions  of  civil  life.  They  are  ignorant  of  literature  and  science,  and  unsAffled^k  ^t 
navigation.  The  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  king  dispensing  torture,  fanpiiscftiiiiieaC^  L 
and  death,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The  criminal  code  is  barbarou!^  and  severiiv  ^i|fi  w 
Ae  punishments  inflicted  are  shocking  to  humanity  ;  die  orded  and  o^ier  supeietitioM  Wf^  ^ 
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Kmeae  tiiii  diattagubbod  inta  7  dtsses,  which  ha^e  eash  peculiar  privikees  ;  these  are 
Ifmafyj  tbe»  publio  officcni)  tlM  pnests,  the  rich  men,  the  laborers,  the  slaves^  and  out- 
HtM  of  the  chMBs.  cooilitiMs  aftihereditary  caste,  except  the  riaves  of  pagodas  and 
i^mi  sll  eiiMpi  these  nay  aspine  lo  the  highest  honors,  which  are  often  bestowed  oa 
i?oif  b«i  OHiijBu  The  laborers  «re  eonsidered  as  slaves  of  the  king,  who  may  at  all  times 
id.tteirsMrFieee*  Woinan  ave  wot.  shut  up,  as  in  many  eastern  countries,  but  in  many- 
aq^^lhBy  are  WjfKMied  to  the  most  degoading  treatment,  and  may  even  be  sold  for  a  time  to 
Hmtltm^  Al  BiiinaD  cannot  leave  the  countiy  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  which  b 
mhr  ipMad  for  a  limited  time,  md  women  are  never  allowed  to  quit  it  at  all. 

j&i  homw  axe  of  slight  maiterials,  but  they  are  sufficiently  commodious  and  comfortable. 
PMboQs  fiioadin  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  vrith  strips  of  rattan,  compose  the  frame- 
JlltAf  #ich  is  tbeii  covered  with  mats  and  thatched  with  grass.  A  spacious  mansion  may  be 
|iiiti»oo#^or  Iwo  days,  and  a  tolerable  house  in  a  few  hours.  The  frequent  devastations  oc« 
tmmAbsf,  fire  are,  therefore,  easily  and  speedily  repaired.  The  houses  of  the  most  wealthy, 
lifAe  hufe  towns,  are,  however,  often  built  of  wood,  with  planked  floors,  and  panneled  doors 
lli  «imi«w-sbutler9,  but  without  laths,  plaster,  or  glass.  But  the  architectural  tasta  and  skill 
iCthe  Birmese  is  more  favorably  dispjkqred  in  the  zayats,  pagodas,  and  temples,  some  of  which 
^Inif  Qiagnifioent  and  noble.  The  description  ahready  given  of  the  Shoodagon^  is  a  sufficient 
ili»aMpiijsC  this  remark. 

'.'TlMdreaiTexbihilP  ibe  same  ceatrast  as  m  other  semi-civilized  countries ;  that  of  the  poor, 

sKght  and  scanty ;  that  of  the  rich,  splendidL     The  attire  oSf  tbi 
ordinary  Birman  fensales,  is  merely  a  loose  tohe  or  sheet,  tuckedk 
under  the  arm,  which  scarcely  serves  the  purposes  of  deoencf.  ;• 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  some  of  the  lower,  add  aain^Ii  cub 
jacket,  open  in  front,  and  generally  of  muslin  or  lace*    Pbtmng  hk 
worn  on  the  head,  but  a  ci^  is  ves^  coounooly  seen  in  thft 
mouth  or  hand.     The  men  of  the  working  classes  are  aeady  na-^ 
ked,  the  dress  consisUng  merely  of  a  narrow  strip  of  Cotton  wdiioMli 
round  the  middle,  or,  wh^oi  not  at  work,  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
der.    The  nobles  wear  a  similar  wrapper  of  silk,  or  velvet,  mtkk 
jacket,  and  all  classes  invariably  wear  the  turban.    The  particuht 
dress,,  and  the  ornaments  indicate  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and 
must  on  no  accoiint  be  assumed  by  an  mferior  class ;  the  same 
remark  is:  true  of  the  architecture  and  ornaments  of  houses.     Tho 
use  of  gold  in  ear-rings,  large  quills,  and  masses,  and  as  the  man 
liAaf  the  betel  box,  spittoon,  and  drinkiia^  cup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the  fintt  rank» 
|M%6  principal  article  of  food  b  rice,  generally  cooked  with  chillie  or  capsicum,  btit  varioQi 
^  i.iwigatables  are  much  used  ;  roots,  fruits,  seeds,  leaves,  and  blos8<»iis,  widi  inwcts,  rep- 
^Ish,  fco*     It  is  not  lawful  to  take  the  life  of  tame  animals,  but,  even  tUs  rule  is  ofied 
\^  and  the  flesh  of  any  that  have,  died  by  accident  or  disease,  is  gladly  detoured.     llitt 
lit  eaten  vniik  the  fingers.     Smoking  tobacco  is  almost  unilrersal  with  bodi  sexes  ;  the  pipa 
'  used,  but  the  cheroot  is  as  rarely  wanting.     Chewing  the  mixture  called  coon  is  conr 
re,  as  in.  some  of  thq  neigbboridg  countries.     This  pr^aratioii  consists  of  a  slice  of  tfasi 
iiiHt,.a  small  piece  of  ciUch  or  gum,  and  some  tobacco,  rolled  up  in  a  leaf  of  bettel  pepper^ 
\k  SBstared  with  ehvnam  or  lime*     It  turns  the  teeth  black,  colors  the  mouth  a  deep  red, 
Ijixcites  profiise  saliva.     The  custom  of  blacking  the  teeth  is  here  universal. 

foreign  commerce  of  Birmah  is  considerable,  but  k  is  carried  on  by  foreign  vessds ; 
,  iod  trade  with  China  is  more  important^  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  consist* 
f  tC  6om  50  to  ^0  men,  each  having  (torn  10  to  20  mules  or  horses,  canying  panniera. 
JHf  aoimab.are  guided  by  large  black  dogs^  some  of  which  lead  the  wi^,  and  others  follofi^ 
^knng  up  the  stragglers.  lUw  cottcm,  wax,  cutch,  stick  hck,  tripang  or  sea-^l^^sfasrk^l; 
>'M.»  ace  sent  to  China,  and  teak-wood  in  large  quantities  to  the  British  territories.  Cbi^ 
■d  British  manuiiEu^tured  articles  are  imported. 

^joilitary  force  consists  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  which,  m  the  late  war  with  Ae  Britiskii 

litself  biasie  and  enterprising,  but  badly  disciplined  and  organized,  and  poorly  armed; 

;baa.aboiil  500  war  boats^  which  are  from  80  to  IQD  feet  long,  and  cairy  from  ftO  tO: 


mi 


Birmes9, 


WhiU  EltphmU, 


cr  a^iMlUMb  ad  a  tedfliM ^ 

the  sorereigD  conustt  of  ^lurf^t^c^'itf 
ratfaer  rent,  for  the  whole  counifty  %s  -^4^ 
teemed  the  property  of  the  rAai-"  fill 
tax  is  a  tenth  of  the  prodticey  aBi*%  pitl^ 
kmd,  so  that  its  amount  is  not  <eiai}jriWM^ 
taioed.  ^^  Among  the  posseariote  ilT^ 
kii^,  we  must  not  omit  to  notiee'  US'"' W* 
phants.  He  is  regarded  as  owttnig  rif  is 
the  kingdom,  and  has  generally  froifi'baMFI| 
two  thousand,  which  have  been  oata^Hi 
tamed.  '  The  white  elephant,  of  Wlik^4iere 
is  now  but  one,  is  estimated  aboT^  aD^pildiS 
He  b  treated  like  a  prince  of  the  tMl^ 
and  has  a  suite  composed  of  sotse  df  4M 
roost  prombent  officers  of  the  couaY*  V 
deed,  the  vulgar  actually  pay  him  dMI^ 
honors,  though  this  is  ridiculed  bjr  dfed  tf 
telligent." — Makom.  ^  *• 

This  part  of  the  country  has  beta  ^sil^ 
ject  to  several  remarkable  revokitions  iiiil 
It  became  known  to  Europeans,  ift  ^ 
16th  century,  Pegu  was  the  ruling  State  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  the  Avatislit 
$efy  threw  off  the  yoke,  but  they  subdued  their  former  masters.  In  the  18th  century,  df| 
Itate  of  things  was  again  reversed  ;  butAlompra,  not  long  after,  again  restored  the  soprettitfrt 
of  Ava,  and  both  he  and  his  successors  added  numerous  provinces  by  conquest ;  Cacmri  OlP 
say,  Arracan,  parts  of  Siam  and  Malacca,  were  reduced  under  the  Birmese  sway.  In  IMR 
a  war  with  the  British  East  India  Company  broke  out,  in  which  the  Birmese  were  worste^^M 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  beside  ceding  the  western  and  Malacda^Ai 
pendencies  above  mentioned,  to  the  company. 

5  jBiifl^ofii  of  Siam.  This  kingdom,  comprising  Siam  Proper  and  part  of  Laos,  CcMto 
^  and  Malacca,  is  bounded  N.  by  China ;  E.  by  me  empire  of  Annam  ;  S.  by  the  ChiiHJf 
tea  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  and  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  the  Birman  empire,  b  M 
an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  3,600,000  inhabitants.  }^ 

Bankokj  on  the  Menam,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  large  city,  with  an  active  commerce^  ^ttS^ 
entirely  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  palace  and  the  temples,  and  has  about  9^^0tt 
bhabitants,  nearly  three  quarters  of  whom  are  Chmese,  who  carry  on  all  the  foreign  caaxmtam 
of  Siam.  A  great  number  of  houses  are  built  upon  rafts  moored  in  the  river,  and  (oiwaimgtl 
floating  city  by  itself.  •  ^  ^^ 

Siamy  or  YtUhiaj  formerly  the  capital,  and  once  a  large  and  populous  city,  is  now  ia  tuiitf 
In  regard  to  food,  dress,  buildings,  religion,  government,  &c.,  the  Siamese  in  general  ragtualB 
die  Birmese,  but  with  many  minor  points  of  difference.  In  approaching  their  superiors,  llrfji 
submit  to  the  most  servile  and  humiliating  ceremonies,  crawling  on  thrir  hands  and  taicen/ii 
dtfowing  themselves  prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  a  fixed  rule,  that  the  head  of  the  inlMll 
mast  never  be  raised  higher  than  that  of  his  superior.  The  Siamese  call  Gaudama  Sautokmti0 
dom,  and  Boodha,  Pra  Poota  Chow,  or  the  Lord  God  Boodha,  and  the  rites  are  n<  mly  flm 
same  as  in  Birmah.  Mr.  Malcom  remarks,  that,  the  Birmans  make  stupendous  pagodsaCliil 
monasteries,  while  the  temples  and  zayats  are  comparatively  small ;  but  the  Siamese  coaslipiidf 
amiill  pagodas  and  priests'  nouses,  and  bestow  their  wealth  and  labor  on  the  temples  ;  betWMl 
these  and  the  dwelling-houses,  there  b  the  same  contrast  as  in  Birmah.  Both  in  regiurd  ao  pWf 
aonal  appearance  and  in  the  arts,  they  are  much  behind  the  Birmese.  The  dress  is  but  witititi 
perfect  covering,  and  for  both  sexes  alike,  consisting  merely  of  a  strip  of  cloth  wrapped  wernkji 
tbe  legs,  passed  between  the  thighs,  and  tucked  in  at  the  small  of  the  back.  The  moral  cUtr- 
acler  of  the  Siamese,  as  drawn  by  travelers,  is  by  no  means  flattermg ;  they  are  said  to  bu  iili||i' 
gish,  indolent,  and  cowardly,  but  boastful,  arrogant,  and  false  ;  and  they  have  been  proaooBeod^ 
wviion  of  liiirs.  So  arrogant  and  full  of  nwonal  pride  are  they,  ditott  tb^  esteem  duaineaiieitF 
Siamese  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  odier  nation  ;  th^  are,  )tomweB^'femaOM 
temperate,  and  orderly     The  commefpe  is  eonsideiaUe,  but  is  cUe^  canM  Joedjy  Qbiomk 


__  _^\  fimopmm  a&d  Anmteui  thtpB.  Sugar,  peppar,  gnasy  and  risc^me  ike  priaqi- 
arti<ie»  o£  export ;  European  and  Chinese  mantifactares  are  imported.  According  to 
f.  Maloooii  the  commerce  of  Bankok  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  not  inhabited 
^^wbites,  with  the  exception  of  Canton.  The  Malay  States  are  in  part  tributdsv  to  Siam, 
npiui  only  nominally  sabject*  and  in  part,  both  in  fact  and  name,  entirely  inaependeni 
ff^ig^  Jjigore,  Patani,  Salengore,  Pahanff,  &c.  are  among  these  States.  The  inhabitants 
Pi^  Mabysy  who  are  nowhere  else  found  on  the  continent,  but  are  very  widely  diffused 
DV|Eer:tbe.great  islands,  and  will  be  elsewhere  described. 

,  6p  Eai^e  of  Annam.  Annam  is  bounded  nprth  by  China;  south  and  east  by  the  Chi- 
igea^^omand  west  by  the  Siamese  State.  It  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Cochin.Cbina, 
ygnifBiB,  Tsianipa,  Cambodia,  part  of  Laos,  &c.  Area,  280,000  sq.  ms. ;  pop.,  12,000,000. 
.  •.  JBic  in  remarkable  for  its  vast  military  Works,  its  granaries,  barracks,  magazines,  and  ar- 
Bwais;  the  ditch  which  surrounds  the  place  is  8  miles  in  circuit,  and  100  feet  broad,  vmd 
t||R.  .walls  are  60  feet  high.  The  palace  of  the  emperor  is  also  an  edifice  of  great  size  and 
itei^[th»and  there  are  here  a  large  cannonT  foundry  and  a  dock-yard.  Pop.,  100,000.  Keh 
llJiNPt  foonerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  is  now  much  reduced  in  importanoe. 
Bppbi.  40,000.  Saigon^  capital  of  Cambodia,  upon  the  Donnai,  has  100,000  inhabitants. 
pbs  eiiladel  is  hasdlv  inferior  in  strength  and  extent  of  its  works  to  that  of  Hue,- and  tfaer6 
is  here  a  dock-yara  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  which  an  American  navigator  a  few  years 
■IPboe  mm  190  galleys,  and  two  frigates  built  on  the  European  model.  The  hoaaes  aie 
pmtij'  of  wood  thatched  with  rice  straw  or  palm  leaves,  and  without  glass. 
I  -ITbe  government  of  Annam,  as  well  as  that  of  Siam,  is  of  the  most  despotic  character, 
ind  in  both  these  States,  as  in  the  Birman  empire,  every  male  subject  above  20  yelirs  of 
|lg9)  excepting  the  priests  and  public  officers,  is  obliged  to  give  every  third  year  to  the 
ipe  of  government,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  laborer.  The  inhabitants  are  sholt  and 
&ty  and  have  an  expression  of  sprightliness,  intelligence,  and  good  humor.  The 
sn  are  little  better  than  mere  slaves,  being  obliged  to  perform  cdl  the  labor.  Arla^ 
L&ctores,  and  agriculture  are  in  a  backward  condition  and  make  no  progress.  Tha 
pmopfe  are  generally  poor,  and  live  in  miserable  huts,  with  little  furniture. 

7.  English  Territories.  The  possessions  of  the  E.  L  Comp'y  in  Farther  India  consist  of 
iwarai  detached  territories ;  the  countries  between  Bengal  and  the  Birman  empire  coin- 
piM  Asnamj  Cashany  the  country  of  the  Oarrotos^  Arracan^  Sic ;  on  the  east  of  the  Salueii 
M  several  provinces  between  the  Birman  empire,  Siam,  and  the  Sea  of  Bengal,  including 
noosr,  Yeh,  Martaban^  and  Tenasserine  ;  the  isle  of  Pulo  Penang^  or  Prince  of  Wale? 
Irihud,  and  that  of  Sineaparey  with  a  part  of  Malacca,  also  belong  to  the  Company.  Ar* 
Wgm  is  a  large  town,  built  upon  a  spot  overflowed  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
MiatiBg  chiefly  of  bamboo  huts.  Pop.  30,000.  Amherst  Drnn,  founded  1826,  stands  at 
•.Month  of  the  Saluen,  having  10^000  inhabitants.  Maulmain,  which  was  founded  still 
or,  is  the  metropolis  of  British  Birmah,  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  situsdon  U 
JMridq^f  the  commerce  flourishing,  and  the  popuktion  ahready  numbers  about  18,000  souls. 
pi|a  mptists  have  a  missionary  station  and  a  press  here.  Georgeloton,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales^ 
Bawlf  IS  also  a  flourishing  town,  with  an  increasbg  commerce.  Population,  15,000t  MalaccM 
iPiiliriiriil  to  Ei^jlmd  by  the  Dutch,  in  1825,  but  the  rise  of.  Stncapore  and  Georgetown,  has 
taway  much  of  its  trade.  Here  is  an  Anglo-Chinese  coUege.  Sineainn-e,  founded  by 
lish  in  1819,  is  already  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  the  great 
i  Ibis  part  of  the  world.  It  has  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  Mahys,  and 
H^QOCbioase. 

Htkt  Msmis.  The  Andaman  and  Jficohar  islands  form  a  Ions  chain  of  rocks  and  isleto  in  the 
tfi  flf *  Beagal,  occupied  by  independent  native  tribes.  The  Andaman  group  consisU  of  tfave* 
■nmfad  islttids,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  sanige  race  of 
WtAm*  The  Nicobar  group  is  composed  of  ten  nrincipal  and  numerous  smaller  isles,  inbabitad 
1^  gentle  and  peaceable  people  resembling  the  Malays.  ^ 

ilK  R/sUgum.     Buddhism  is  professed  by  the  Birmans,  the  Arracanians,  Peguans,  8iamete» 
,  Canri>odians,  and  by  the  lower  classes  m  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin.     Some  of  the 
classes  b  the  latter  countries  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Confiicius.     Bramanism  hm 
rAJkmevs  in  Assam,  Cashar^  &c.,  and  the  Malays,  who  have  settled  on  the  coasts  mf 
NMtaM*    Many  barbaious  tribes  in  the  interior  hare  no  religious  rites,  or  are  attached  t# 
i^flMi  ehmid  aaptistittoBS.    ChnstiaiM^  has  made  some  oooverts  in  the  Biiman  er*        ^ 

S8       - 
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ihe  Channel  of  Tartarjr,  somh  by  Chma^  and  west  by  Independent  TarUnry.  It 
by  wandering  tribes,  boi  ody  the  western  part  is  occapied  by  the  Turco-Tartars,  die  reii  hiii^ 
in  the  possession  of  the  Alongub  and  the  Manceboos,  w]k>  are  entirely  distinct  fiom  imik 
This  country  is  commonly  divided  mto  three  parts.  1 .  LUth  jBiie&«ria,  in  the  west ;  2.  Mm. 
goKa^  in  the  middle  ;  and  3.  the  kmd  ^  the  ManUh^oi^  in  the  east. 

2.  Surfae:  Most  of  the  country  between  the  HimaU  and  Altaian  Mountains  lies  at  a|p|«- 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of  several  table-lflnids,  intersected  ij  the  Bioi|«i| 
ehains  already  described  under  the  bead  of  Asia.  Between  the  Altaian  and  Teenshao  mm 
tains  is  the  table-land  of  Zoongaria,  from  3,000  to  2,600  feet  above  the  leveel  of  the  sea,  ook- 
tuning  Lake  Palcati.  Between  Teenshan  and  Kwanlun  is  the  plateau  of  Little  Buchariafaii. 
6^000  to  9,000  feet  hi^h,  in  which  lies  Lake  Lop.  Between  Kwanhm  and  the  Himala  ase  tki 
two  table-lands  of  Eastern  Thibet  and  Western  Thibet,  elevated  from  9,000  to  14,000  featab9il^ 
the  sea.  The  Mongolian  table-land  is  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  high,  and  stretches  dm 
the  northwestern  borders  of  China  Proper.  Two  great  deserts  occupy  a  considerable  psKft* 
this  cold  and  dreary  region  ;  the  desert  of  Cobi  or  Skamoy  extending  throi^h  Moqoiir 
and  the  Central  Desert  occupying  a  part  of  Litde  Bucharia.  Oo  these  {bateaux  and  dM# 
are  scattered  volcanic  peaks  and  salt  lakes.  The  desert  of  Cobi,  is  about  2,000  miles  in  leq(4f 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  from  400  to  600  m  breadth,  aiid  is'  crossed  like  the  ffeeiJ^ 
rieen  desert  by  caravans  with  cameb.  The  ground  is  covered  in  many  places  with  tt*'*^  ad 
short  grass,  but  the  water  is  generally  so  brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable.  ^ 

3.  Refers.  Several  large  rivers  traverse  this  great  r^on.  Of  these  the  .Ajieifr  or  S^iffi 
Ik^j  which,  after  a  long,  winding,  course  of  1,800  miles,'  through  Eastern  Tartary,  falls  iotMl^ 
Sea  of  Okotsk,  is  the  principal,  and  vies  wkh  the  largest  Asiatic  streams  ;  but,  from  ils  mli 
forable  position,  it  contributes  litde  to.  communication.  The  Ymrkand  or  Tarim  flows  eiilji 
wardly  through  little  Bucharia  into  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  North  of  the  Teenshan,  is  dn  i% 
a  considerable  stream,  also  running  east  into  lake  Palcau  or  Balkash.. 

4.  LUUe  Buekaria.  This  country  appears  to  be  bounded  north  and  east  by  Mongolia ;  mfdl^ 

by  Thibet,  and  west  by  Independent  Tartary.  It  b  almost  4A 
tirely  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  all  the  materials  on  ffbisklk 
description  is  founded  are  imperfect  and  obscure.  The  nmlt^ 
tants  are  Turks  and  Mahometans,  and  since  1759  have  been  A^ 
utary  to  the  Chinese.  The  principal  towns  are,  Yarkand,  Our 
gar,  and  Aksou.  This  country  is  called  by  the  Chinese  X^ 
shan-nauloo,  or  the  province  south  of  the  Teenshan.  ThefomV 
kingdom  of  Cashgar,  which  is  now  incorporated  with  it,  fonn  i 
wide,  fertile,  and  beautiful  plain  east  of  the  Beloor  Moaattiaii 
this  fine  region,  rising  like  an  oasis  m  a  vast  desert,  is  well-vaM 
ed,  and  carefully  cultivated.  Caskgar  is  an  old  and  baodsoadp 
built  citjr,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  trade*  It  has  atl^ 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  occupied  by  a  Chinese  pra/m 
Yarkand  is  a  still  larger  and  more  busy  city,  being  thei^A 
centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  and  the  depot  of  theiofl 

between  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west.  It  contains  a  great  number  ef  sh^ 
wai  warehouses  kept  by  Chinese,  ntunerous  caravanseries  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  aod^ 
baoas  is*  remarkable  for  its  great  extent.  There  are  also  many  madressea  or  colleges  here,  m 
.  lk»  population  is  estimated  at  70,000.  M$ou  is  also  a  great  mart  and  resort  for  the  canrM| 
and  has  about  the  same  number  of  infaabi^nts.  Khotm^  Turfan^  Ififtor,  and  Hami,  appMI 
to  be  important  towns,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  their  names  and  their  celebrity  mJ^ 

5.  Mmg$lia.  Mongolia  is  an  extensive  country  bounded  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  eisi  M 
die  hMd  of  the  Manteboos,  south  by  China  and  Thibet,  and  west  by  Litde  Bucharia  and  hm 
pendent  Taruiry.  It  inclndes  a  great  part  of  the  desert  of  Shamo  or  Cobi,  and  is  tnwsim 
by  the  wandering  hordes  of  that  nomadic  race,  which,  under  the  name  of  Monguls  or  Mogi»i 
kave  been  to  celebrated  in  die  annals  of  Asm.    Under  Oeogbls  Khan  tbey  c»teuiad  thmt» 
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not  ooljr  OFer  ihe  finest  rc^ons  of  this  condnent,  bat  OFor  a  great  part  d*  nordien  £•• 
At  present  they  are  spUl  mtc^  a  number  of  petty  States,  dependent  on  the  emperor  of 
Ciauu  The  Cahnuck^,  Mongob  Proper,  Kalkas,  the  Eluths,  on  the  Lake  of  Kokonor,  and 
tfaer  BSms,  seem  to  be  the  principal  tribes.  The  Mongol  tribes  are  diminutive  in  person,  but 
aolBBetilBr  and  active ;  the  countenance  is  broad,  s<juare,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  noes 
Impressed,  ejres  small  and  black  and  bending  obliquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  thb, 
UiM^  hair.  The  Kalkas  or  Black  Mongols  have  been  described  by  a  traveler  as  the  dirtiest 
and  ug^est  raee  he  ever  saw,  except  the  Hottentots.  The  Mongols  lead  a  roaming,  pastord 
Kfe,  with  numerous  herds  and  flocks.  They  are  Boodhists,  and  have  numerous  lamas  and 
ghtimi  or  monks,  but  these  have  not  the  same  influence  with  their  brethren  in  Thibet.  In  the 
easteni  part  of  this  r^on  was  the  celebrated.  JKbrafeonim,  the  capital  of  the  laigest  empire  that 
existed,  and  the  residoace  of  the  famous  Kublai  Khan,  but  its  precise  situation  is  un- 
n.  The  province  of  Teenshan-peloo,  comprising  ZGk)ngaria,  the  country  of  the  Toigots^ 
Rf  that  of  the  Kirghises,  may  be  considered  an  appendage  of  Western  Mongolia. 
6.  OowUry  of  the  Jtlanichoos  or  Manehoos.  This  country  is  bounded  north  by  Siberia, 
I  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Altaian  Mountains,  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  south  by  Coiea 
China  Proper,  and  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  it  from  Mongolia.  It  is 
?red  by  the  great  river  •Simnir,  and  is  almost  as  extensive  as  China  Proper,  but  is  less  knovni 
to  Europeans  than  Central  Asia.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  nomades,  but  since  they  coa- 
mwied  China,  in  1644,  dieir  union  with  a  civilized  people  has  occasioned  the  mtroduction  of  ag* 
neeftiire  and  the  arts,  and  a  part  of  the  nation  now  inhabit  towns  and  villages.  The  race  who 
at  fitesent  occupy  the  throne  in  Cluna  originated  in  this  country. 

Our  knoidedge  of  this|  country  comes  chiefly  from  Chinese  descriptions,  which  are  in  gen»» 
nl  meape  and  pompousv  It  presents  generally  a  different  aspect  from  those  immense  and  na« 
ksl  plams  which  characterize  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  be  diversified  by  rugged  mad 
litlten  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by  valleys,  many  of  which, 
MRwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  possess  considerable  fertility.  Their  recesses  are 
fBed  with  wild  beasts  of  a  formidable  character,  and  in  such  crowds  as  to  render  traveling  danger* 
oos.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  favored  spots  ;  the  prevalent  culture  is  that  of  oats,  else- 
iriiere  scarcely  an  Asiatic  grain.  The  product  most  valued  abroad  is  the  ginseng,  the  universal 
^isJiciiJe  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who  boast,  that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  pos- 
Mb  for  htm  to  become  so.  It  grows  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  shores  of  the 
Baatem  Ocean  appeared  to  La  Perouse  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  but  abandoned  to 
Mare  ;  a  singular  circumstance  in  a  region  so  closely  bordering  on  the  over-cultivated  and 
0fMmd  empire  of  China. 

"The  Mantchoos  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  civilization.  They  possess  even  a  language 
ttd  writing,  essentially  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  nation  of  Central  Asia. 
9to  language  is  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  smootlmess,  which  forbids  two  consonants  ever 
#  eome  in  contact  with  each  other. 

-  Ibe  Hf aotchoos  are  tall  and  robust,  and  d)e  eyes  laigep,  and  the  face  less  flat  than  is  the  case 
ttti  the  Mongols.  They  are  Boodhists  in  religion.  A  part  of  Mantchooria  has  been  mcorpo* 
Mtf  TTith  the  Chinese  province  of  Tchele,  and  contains  Gehol^  the  summer  residence  and 
tetbg^eat  of  the  emperors.  The  g^ens  are  very  superb  and  extensive.  Bordering  od 
6BnHi,  is  Ae  province  of  Shin  Yang  or  Leaotong,  very  populous  and  fertile,  and  containing 
^Meg  bearing  those  names.  The  noithem  region  on  the  Amour  b  called  Zitzikar,  and  is  the 
A^tbat  seat  of  die  conquering  race.  Furdier  east  and  north  is  Daouria,  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
iM&'of  Mongols  and  Mantchoos. 

'^The  large  island  of  SaghaKen  or  Tarrakai  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Manteboos,  but  the  Mh> 
llMs  are  of  a  wholly  distinct  race,  called  Ainos.  They  are  said  by  travelers  to  iiS&r  bcm 
tky^Boliabitants  of  the  continent  in  their  physical  characteristics,  but  we  have  no  accurate  deiaito 
Auc  them.  They  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  chace  and  fishing,  and  seem  to  have  do 
Iikm1e<^e  of  agricuhure,  and  to  be  destitute  of  flocks  and  herds  ;  yet  ther  are  described  89 
■Qd,  peaceable,  generous,  and  afiectionate  in  their  dispositions.  Saghalien  is  about  150  mSev 
iirle^;th  by  80  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  biie 
Wtimfiit  to  be  connected  mdi  the  continent  by  a  low,  nairow,  sandy  neck.  The  islami  hav 
^  topearance  of  fertifity,  and  the  seas  around  abound  with  igrtnles  and  fish* 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  China- is  bounded  by  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  norUiftij 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east;  by  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  south;  and  by  T^ft^l 
Thibet,  Birmah,  and  Annara,  on  the  west  It  extends  from  30°  to  41  ^^  N.  lat,  and  Iwi 
100°  to  121°  E.  long.,  and  contains  1,300,000  square  miles.  4 

The  Chinese  empire  stretches  from  18°  to  56°  N.  lat,  and  from  70°  to  140°  Kk9§ 
covering  an  area  of  above  6,300,000  sq.  m.  or  one  tenth  of  tJie  whole  land  surface  fif  Hi 
earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region  is  very  differently  stated,  according  to  tlie^qM 
ion  adopted  in  relation  to  China  Propter,  the  estimates  of  which  vary  from  150  to  360  mill 
the  former  sum  is  adopted,  the  population  of  the  whole  empire  may  be  conjectured  to  be*lM|| 
185  milhons,  if  the  latter,  39^  millions.  The  regions  included  under  the  Chinese  vak^M 
China  Proper,  Corea,  Thibet,  Bootan,  Manchooria,  Mongolia,  Chmese  Turkistaa  or  Ifj|il|| 
Bucharia,  the  Loo  Choo  islands,  &c.  -^4 

2.  Mountains.  The  provinces  of  Tunan,  Koeicheou,  Sechueen,  and  Fochen,  Vf  ,m 
mountainous  as  gready  to  obstruct  cultivation  ;  and  that  of  Chekiang  has  lofty  and  precifytof 
mountains  on  the  west.  In  the  provin9e  of  Kiangnan  there  is  a  district  fuU  of  high  monaOTh 
which  are  also  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  Shensee  and  Shansee.  The  greater  pact  of  g|f 
country,  however,  is  level,  and  most  assiduously  cultivated.  ;  ,^4 

3.  Rivers.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  China,  are  the  Hoangho  and  the  Kianghu ;  tbcilfRi 
Bier,  called  the  Yellow  River,  from  its  discolorment  by  the  mud,  which  its  waters  brii3(g  i|o% 
has  its  source  among  the  nfiountains  of  Thibet,  and  falb  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  after  a  pompi 
of  1,850  miles.  The  Kiangku  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Hoangho,  and  after  passing  |b<9,^ 
of  Nankin,  falls  into  the  sea  about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  the  piouth  of  the  Hoangho^ J^'*' 
traversed  a  course  of  2,000  miles.  There  are  many  rivers  of  inferior  note  in  Chma ;  but  I 
water  of  this  country  is  in  general  very  indifferent,  andi  in  some  places,  must  be  boiled  to  i 
Hfit  for^use. 


-4i  MMb.    The  irinnd  of  JBW-mii,  Bes  cpm  die  soadiem  court,  and  forms  die  eaBteni ' 
Wt  of  the  Oidf  of  Tonquiii.    It  conudiis  14,000  square  mtles  and  is  pordy  mountanioiis.    It 
;  sugar,  indigo,  cottoo,  and  rice.   Further  north  is  Fbrmosa^  a  very  beauuful  bhmd  ;  it 


I  rich  and  populous,  but  subject  to  earthquakes.     Further  to  the  east  are  the  Loo  Choa  M» 
Mb,  wittch  are  well  inhabited  and  productive.     T 


The  Xodf one  Islands,  to  the  south  of  the  bey 
f  Canton,  are  peopled  by  a  race  of  pirates. 

5.  OUmaie  and  Soil.  The^cliiaate  of  China  varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  places, 
toward  the  north  it  is  cold,  in  the  middle  mild,  and  in  the  south  hot.    It  is  subject  in  general 

0  mat  extremes,  and  resembles  rather  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  than  that  of  Europe 
M  Africa  in  corresponding  latitudes.  The  soil  is,  either  by  nature  or  art,  fruitful  of  eveiy- 
Ung  diat  can  minister  to  the  nec^sities,  conveniences,  or  iuxcnes  of  life  ;  and  agriculture  is 
ttmed  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

9.  JIBnerdb.  (}old  is  obtained  from  the  sands  of  rivers  in  Sechuen  and  Yunan,  but  no 
Bioes  are  worked.  Silver  occurs  in  considerable  abundance,  and  silver  mines  are  worked  in 
ronan.  Totenague  or  zinc,  of  which  the  Chbese  make  vessels  and  utensils,  occurs  in  Hoopee. 
Mbw  copper  comes  from  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  and  is  employed  for  making  small  cob, 
rliich  is  current  throughout  the  empire  ;  no  gold  or  silver  is  coined.  The  famous  petung  or 
phite  copper,  which  takes  a  pdlish  like  silver,  also*comes  from  Yunan,  and  quicksilver  is  ob* 
liaed  in  Kweichoo.     Lead  and  tin  occur,  and  realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  used 

1  blocks  for  making  pagodas  and  vases.  Earthy  felspar  or  kaolin,  also  called  porcelain  earth, 
a  important  material  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  China  ware,  abounds  in  some  provmces, 
Mt  the  Chinese  reckon  yu  or  jade  as  the  first  of  mineral  substances,  and  it  is  much  used  for 
baaaiental  purposes.  Uoal  extends  throu^  considerable  tracts,  and  good  marble  and  granite 
te  found. 

7.  Fegetable  Productions,  China  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  tropical  and  tenn 
mte countries.  The  camphor  {Laurus  campAora),  tallow  (Croton  M&i/ertin),  and  cinnamon 
nes  are  common  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  most  celebrated  production  is  the  tea  phnt^ 
Ueh  grows  wild  here,  but  is  much  improved  by  careful  culture.  It  is  a  shrub  5  or  6  feet  in 
M^t,  producing  leaves  of  different  flavor  according  to  the  soil,  and  care  with  which  it«is  cul* 
JMiled.  It  is  generally  grown  in  gardens  or  plantations  of  no  great  extent.  The  leaves  are 
friiered  by  the  cultivator's  family,  and  carried  to  market,  where  they  are  bought  by  persons, 
rikkse  trade  it  is  to  dry  them  ;  the  black  teas  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  green  in  iron 
Meb  over  a  fire.  Some  of  the  leaf  buds  of  the  finest  black  tea  plants  are  picked  early 
ribre  they  expand  ;  these  constitute  pekoe  or  the  best  black  tea ;  the  second,  third,  and 
pA'^rops  afibrd  the  inferior  qualities.  In  the  same  manner  the  first  crop  of  the  green  tea 
|iiris«gi«ipowder  ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  imperial  hyson,  and  young  hyson  ;  hyson 
Ka  consists  of  the  light  leaves  obtained  from  the  hyson  by  winnowing.  The  quantity  annually 
tatted  to  Europe  and  America  is  about  60  million  pounds,  besides  which  it  is  largely  sent  to 
mtt  tmnnries  of  Asia,  and  consumed  in  vast  quantities  at  home.  Japan  and  China  are  the 
i^wniacries  which  produce  it.  Rice  {Oryza  sativaY  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  grown  and 
iMuned  in  China  than  in  any  other  country  ;  the  delicate  substance  called  rice-paper  is  not 
NMb^from  this  plant,  but  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  some  unknown  species.     The  sugar-cane 

8 'native  of  China,  and  there  are  several  species  of  orange.     The  banana,  cocoa,  pomegran* 
'guavn,  Kchi,  lemon,  fig,  and  other  fituts  abound.     The  pride  of  India  (Melia  Jizedarach), 
hscamelias,  the  nelumbo  or  sacred  bean  of  India,  the  olive  {Oka  fragrans),  the  tree-fieony 
Ik,  ire  admired  for  the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  their  flowers. 
'V:-  Canals.     The  Imperial  Canal  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  being  700 

esn  lengdi,  and,  with  the  aid  of  several  navigable  rivers,  affording  a  line  of  inland  navigation 
Pddn  to  Canton,  interrupted  only  by  a  single  portage.  There  are  many  other  canab  ; 
la  Cfainese  are  unacquamted  with  the  construction  of  locks,  and  the  boats  pass  from  one  level 
iMiiallier  on  inclined  planes,  over  which  they  are  drawn  lipon  rollers  by  men. 
01 'Towns,  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  China,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
iMWiperor,  Is  dtuated  in  a  vei^  fertile  plain,  20  le9gues  distant  from  the  great  wall.  It  is  of 
riAMong  form,  and  b  divided  mto  two  towns  ;  that  which  contains  the  emperor's  palace  is 
lAHI'dieTartar  city.  The  waUs  and  gates  are  of  the  height  of  50  leet,  so  tnat  they  hide  the 
■lile^ty,  and  are  so  broad,  that  sentinels  are  placed  upon  them  on  horseback ;  there  are 
iijlea^withb  tbo  city  of  considerable  length,  by  which  horsemen  may  ascend  the  walls,  and  in 
lereral  {dnces  there  are  houses  built  for  the  guards      The  gates,  which  are  9  in  number*  are 


18.  MiSgian.    BudcBnni)  dr  die  r^ioii  of  Fo,  is  proiinsed  by  the  ^jjmfat  m/$^ 

habitants.  The  religion  of  Confucius,  or  ue  d< 
the  learned,  is  the  religion  of  the  best  educated  [ 
Chinese  and  Coreans  ;  the  emperor  is  himself  the] 
arch,  and  each  magbtrate  solemnizes  its  rites  «'  ~ 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  learned  are  in  gen 
fessors  of  diis  creed,  without,  however,  entirelj  i 
ing  the  forms  and  usages,  belonging  to  the  other  n  , 
worship.  There  is  a  colony  of  Jews  in  China,  and  I 
are  some  Roman  Catholics,  the  converts  of  the  i ' 
ries,  formerly  tolerated  here.  The  temples  of  '. 
who  is  called  Fo  in  China,  are  filled  with  all  ma 
images,  and  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  st 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  firom  their  remarkaUiil 
semblance  to  those  of  their  own  church.  Pontiffs,  ||ih 
triarchs,  whose  spiritual  juris<fiction  extends  over  a  can. 
province,  a  council  of  superior  priests,  by  idiom  the  i|b 
tiff  is  elected,  and  whose  badges  of  dignity  resemble  wmi 
of  the  cardinals,  convents,  male  and  female,  prayers  tf 
the  dead,  auricular  confession,  the  intercession  of  saiflll} 
fasting,  kissing  of  feet,  litanies,  processions,  bells,  ait 
beads,  and  holy  water,  burning  of  incense  and  tapers,  con*' 
Chmue  Pagoda.  stitute  some  of  the  features  of  Buddhism  in  China.    The 

temples  m  China  are  low  buildines,  usually  containing  numerous  images,  and  inhabited  by  priols 
and  bemrs  ;  the  pagodas  are  lofty  edifices  containing  no  images,  nor  tenants. 

14.  GavemmerU.  The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  emperor,  who  is  s^led  the  soi 
of  heaven  ;  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  His  power  is  limited  by  tne  v^d 
eertam  magistrates,  and  all  ofiScers  must  be  appointed,  according  to  established  niles^  from  the 
learned.  These  form  three  ranks,  which  depend  solely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  candidate  Id 
undergo  certain  examinations.  There  are  no  hereditary  dignities,  except  that  of  princes  of  tbe 
blood,  descendants  of  Confucius,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  the  ancestors  of  a  person  of  dis- 
tiaeaished  merit  are  often  rewarded  by  titles  of  honor  for  the  services  of  their  descendant 

The  lawa  are  couched  in  the  simplest  language,  and  promulgated  with  the  utmost  possible 
publici'^,  that  none  may  be  ignorant  of  them.  The  punishments  are  the  bastinado,  the  pillory, 
cianishment,  hard  labor,  and  death.  The  common  punishment  is  the  bastinado,  which  b  in- 
flicted by  a  lath  of  bamboo,  and  sometimes  so  severely  that  it  occasions  death.  It  is  in  con- 
stant activity  and  is  inflicted  for  the  smallest  offence,  when  it  is  considered  a  paternal  correctioo, 
and  the  culprit  thanks  the  judg;e  for  the  care  thus  bestowed  upon  his  morals.  The  ids^ 
is  a  movable  pillory  or  frame,  weighing  from  60  to  200  pounds,  and  fastened  about  the  neck,  eo 


allow  jou  to  export  both  beyond  eeas,  without  thealigfateit 
feeling  of  grudge  on  our  part.  Never  waa  imperial  good- 
neaa  mater  than  thia ! 

**  Now,  if  ye  foreignera  had  a  proper  senae  of  gratitude 
(or  auoh  extraordinarj  goodneaa,  ye  would  hold  the  lawa 
in  dread ;  and  while  je  aought  to  profit  youraehea,  ye 
would  abatain  from  injuring  other  men.  But  how  happena 
it,  on  the  oontrarj,  that  ye  take  your  uneatable  opium  and 
bring  it  to  our  central  land,  chouaing  people  out  of  their 
aubatance,  and  involving  their  vety  Uvea  in  destruction? 
I  find,  that  by  meana  of  Uiia  noxious  article,  you  have  been 
fraudulently  imnosing  upon  the  Chineae  people  now  up- 
warda  of  aeveral  tena  of  yeara,  during  which  time  the  un- 
jnat  wealth  ye  have  reaped  exceeds  all  calculation  ;  thia 
la  a  circumstance  aufficient  to  rouse  the  general  indigna- 
tion of  mankind,  and  which  the  lawa  of  heaven  can  with 
difficulty  acarce  pardon. 

**  Formerly  the  prohibitiona  of  our  empire  might  still  be 
eonaidered  indulgent,  and  therefore  it  waa,  that  from  all 
our  porta  the  aycee  leaked  out  aa  the  opium  ruahed  in  ; 
now,  however,  the  great  emperor,  on  hearing  of  it,  actu- 
ally quivera  with  indignntioQ,  and  before  he  will  stay  hia 
hand  the  evil  must  be  completely  and  entirely  done  away 
with. 

**  Respecting  our  own  subjects,  he  who  opens  an  opium- 
•hop,  or  who  aells  opium,  is  immediate!y  put  to  aeath ; 


and  it  is  also  in  agitation  whether  or  not  to  the  mere  i^^ 
ermay  not  be  accorded  the  extreme  penalty  of  thch*t 
and  ye  foreignera,  who  come  to  our  central  land  to  reii*i 
ought  in  reason  to  aubmit  to  our  atatute,  aa  do  the  oatno 
of  China  themaelvea.  . 

"  Our  Chinese  empire  covers  manv  tens  of  thoustf* 
of  miles  in  extent,  every  sort  of  produce  is  there  heap*" 
up  and  '  .      .   1-^       — • 

thing  i 

atop  the  .„.^.ww«...^,  >-^  j,.™  -^.  ,.^ — g . —  , 

taining  profit)  of  every  one  of  your  countries  wow* 
that  moment  come  to  'an  end  !  Ye  foreign  traden,  wij 
come  from  distant  countriea,  how  is  it,  that  yon  bayeig^ 
yet  found  out  the  difference  between  the  pains  of  to"  "ffj 
the  aweeU  of  ease?  The  great  diflercnce  betwixt  PI 
power  of  the  few  and  the  power  of  the  many  ?  ^       ^ 

"  Do  not  indulge  in  idle  delay  and  expectation,  wW 
will  only  lead  to  a  vain  repentance.  A  "I****^  •jy 
Taukwang,  19th  year,  SW  moon,  4th  day.  18lh  mtm$ 
1839.''  ,     ^^ 

"  Simnltaneoualy  with  the  above  a  prods matiati  »"^ 
hong  merchanta  waa  iaaued,  recapitulating  the  "•J*^? 
evils  of  the  opium  trade,  severely  rebuking  ^«*  ■jj^ 
niving  at  it,  and  for  their  defence  of  foreigners,  «w»rjW' 
ening  them  with  death  to  some  of  their  nwjiber,  if  «*7 
ahould  fail  in  prompt  and  implicit  obedience.** 
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At^^  Q\i^[yirk  cannot  feed  himseif.  Death  is  inflicted  by  stranguletion,  orbebeadiiig,  and 
BkiiDals  are  generaAy  reserved  ior  execution  on  a  particular  day  in  autumn.  Torture  is  sooie- 
■ttes  used  to  extort  confession  in  chaises  of  great  crimes.  A  debtor's  goods  are  sold  to 
fibidate  his  debts,  and  if  be  has  no  goods  he  receives  30  blows  for  every  month  in  which  pay- 
|fent  is  delayed,  so  that  he  is  often  forced  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  to  satisfy  his  creditor. 

^The  subjects  are  divided  into  seven  classes  ;  the  great  officers  of  state,  caDed  by  Europeans 
mandarins,  the  military,  the  learned,  priests,  husbandmen,  artisans,  and  merchants,  several  of 
which  are  subdivided  into  two  or  more  ranks. 

15.  InhabitarUs.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  China  consists  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
ruling  race,  to  which  belongs  the  emperor,  is  the  Manchoos.  The  Coreans,  and  many  inde 
^ndent  people  of  the  interior,  belong  to  distinot  races.  The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  is 
ta  olive  or  dark  brown.  The  hair  is  black ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  black,  with  the  point  next 
w,  lyise  inclining  a  liitle  downwards.  The  forehead  is  wide,  the  cheek  bones  high,  and  the 
r^n  pointed.     The  dress  is  long  and  loose.     The  chief  garment  is  a  robe  reaching  almost  to 

^ ground.  Over  the  robe  is  worn  a  girdle  of  silk,  from  which  is  suspended  a  knife  in  a 
Lth,  and  the  two  sticks  which  are  used  instead  of  forks.  The  shirts  are  short  and  wide, 
i  trowsers  are  wide,  and  in  winter  they  are  Ibed  with  fur.  In  warm  seasons  the  neck  is 
liare.  The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  a  cleanly  people,  either  in  person  or  dress.  They  sel- 
dom wash  their  garments,  and  they  carry  no  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  hair  is  shaven,  except 
a  long  tuft  on  the  crown,  which  is  pluted  somewhat  like  a  whip,  and  often  extends  below  the 
Iaiee3-     The  covering  for  the  head  is  generally  a  cap  of  woven  cane,  shaped  like  an  inverted 


Oraup  qf  Chinese, 

No  person  is  fully  dressed  without  a  fan.     The  dress  of  females  of  the  common  ranks 
little  from  that  described.     Their  robes  are  long  and  closed  at  the  top.     An  outward 
la  worn  over  them.     Paints  are  universally  used,  though  with  little  taste.     The  teeth  are 
yellow  or  green.     The  nails  of  the  higher  classes  are  permitted  to  grow  to  several 
and  they  are  kept  in  bamboo  sheaths.     The  shoes  of  a  Chinese  lady  are  about  4 
in  length,  and  2  in  breadth.     In  infancy  the  feet  are  so  closely  swathed,  that  they 
to  grow.     This  deformity  is  considered  as  a  beauty,  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  dance, 
the  utmost  difficulty  a  female  thus  mutilated  can  walk.     The  Manchoo  ladies  and  the 
of  the  lower  classes  do  not  compress  the  feet.   Children  are  not  permitted  to  wear  sdks 
or  liirs,  or  to  have  the  head  covered,  till  a  certain  age,  when  they  assume  the  dress  of  men 
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The  principd  article  of  food  is  rice,  which  is  eaten  with  almost  ereiy, sort  4)f▼ict|ji^||f^ 
n  the  north  com  is  mme  used.     The  Manchoos  eal  hone-flesh,  and  the  Ipwer.chafiyAD 


h^fminf  Soldier, 
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are  miaarably  poor,  and  often  suffer  from  famine,  do  not  refuse  the  most  loathsome  ? ennft 
Teab  the  usual  drink,  which  has  now  become  aknost  as  common  m  Great  Britain  aodtb 
United  States,  as  m  its  native  country.     Edible  bird's  nests,  which  consbt  of  some  sort tf 

gelatinous  matter,  tripang  or  sea  slog,  shark  fiflii 
and  fish  maws  are  among  the  luxuries  of  d* 
Chinese  table  ;  opium,  though  forbidden  bfl^^ 
is  much  used.  Dogs,  cats,  and  rats  are  Sig^ 
sought  after  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  popfMi 
are  constantly  hawked  about  the  streets,  to  h 
eaten. 

When  China  was  first  explored  by  EMrwJ 
travelers,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  nation  that  v 
alone  found  out  the  true  secret  of  govenu^i 
where  the  virtues  were  developed  by^  the  |^ 
tion  of  the  laws.  A  greater  familiarity  w|{ 
Chinese  has  destroyed  the  delusion,  and 
virtues  are  the  last  subject  for  which  th^^ 
claim  any  praise.  Few  nations,  it  is  now  agM 
have  so  little  honor  or  feeling,  or  so  much  Aip 
city  and  mendacity.  Their  aiTected  P^Y*^^ 
far  from  wisdom,  as  their  ceremonies  are  ,W 
politeness.  The  females,  as  in  all  unenlighteuei 
countries,  have  to  suffer  for  the  state  of  sooetf 
they  pass  a  life  of  labor  or  of  seclusioD;* 
slaves  rather  than  the  companions  of  mka.  g 
diina  is  known  to  us  principaUy  from  the  missionaries  and  the  embassies!^  Wberevef  I 
European  passes,  by  land  or  water,  for  the  rivers  have  their  thousands,  he  sees  masses  6f  pi 
pie ;  out  only  of  one  sex,  with  good  humor  pervading  the  whole.     He  sees  soldien  i^^Jfr 
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^fWmets,  qmlted  petticoats,  and  fans  ;  he  sees  punishineiits  inflieted  m  the  streets,  aBrtbe  openh 
'  Hods  of  trade  carried  on  there,  and  signs  o?er  the  shops  affirmii^,  that  they  d9  not  cheat  Aere,  to 
do  away  the  more  probflft>le  supposition  that  thej  do.  The  government  of  China  is  one  of  fear, 
and  it  has  produced  the  usual  efiects,  duplicity  and  meanness.  Prostration  to  authority  is  no- 
where more  humble  than  in  China.  Ceremony  directs  the  life  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  most 
indifferent  actions  are  moulded  on  it.  Their  very  filial  du^,  which  is  prescribed  to  such  an 
octant,  as  to  destroy  the  principle,  b  rather  a  political  institution  than  a  sentiment.  It  gives 
to  the  parents  too  much  authority  to  leave  space  for  affection.  The  parents  have  the  ri^t  to 
destroy  or  mutilate  their  mfant  children,  and  thousands  are  exposed  yearly  to  perish  in  the 
men.  A  son  is  a  minor  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  liable  for  aU  tlie  parental  debts  but 
those  contracted  by  gaming.     The  government  sustains  in'  the  greatest  rigor  all  this  parental 

authority  ;  as  the  emperor  assumes,  that  he  is  the 
general  father,  that  he  may  exact  from  all,  more 
than  the  obedience  that  is  paid  to  a  father  by  a 
son.  The  lash  of  the  mandarin's  whip  or  the  bam- 
boo is  often  applied  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. Marriaee  in  China  is  hardly  an  affair  of  the 
affections.  The  husband  does  not  see  his  future 
wife  till  she  is  brought  to  his  house,  and  then  the 
Chinese  laws  of  gallantry  allow  him  to  send  her 
back,  if,  on  opening  the  palanquin,  he  discovers 
her  to  be  unattractive.  l>ivorces  may  be  had  on 
grounds  as  slight  as  those  of  this  rejection ;  and 
even  excessive  loquacity  m  the  femaJes  is  a  legal 
cause.  The  funeraJs  are  conducted  withjpomp,  and 
a  ceremony  truly  Chinese.  The  coffins  of  the 
rich  are  costhr  and  they  are  often  provided  for  years 
before  the  decease,  and  a  poor  man  has  been 
known  to  sell  himself  to  slaverv,  that  he  m^t 
give  his  father  a  splendid  burial.  The  festival 
in  commemoration  of  the  dead  is  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
at  the  expense  of  the  former.  There  aie  many 
festivals,  but  games  of  chance  are  the  com- 
mon amusements.  Cards  and  dice  are  always 
carried  about.  Quail  fighting  and  locust  fighting 
are  common,  and  the  Chinese  are  immoderately 
fond  of  them.  The  fireworks  excel  those  of 
Europe.     The  chief  festival  is  the  feast  of  Ian  • 
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terns,  when  gorgeous  lanterns  are  everywhere  displayed. 
16.  Language^  Littraturt^  ArtSy  &c.     The  language  is  a  string  of  monosyllables,  and  these 


ire  not  numerous,  but  their  meaning  is  varied  bv  different  pronunciations.  Thus  the  word  tchu^ 
l^'^spoken  by  lengthening  the  u,  means  master^  when  pronounced  rapidly  it  signifies  fctfc&en,  and 
^j  When  spoken  with  a  loud  voice,  and  depressed  toward  the  end,  it  signifies  fUlar.  The  language 
|.. of  the  provinces  varies,  and  even  among  the  natives  of  the  same  provinces  signs  are  used  to 
^  reEeve  the  ambiguity  of  words.     There  are  not  more  than  350  sounds  in  the  language,  that  can 
^,.  be  distinguished  by  the  English  alphabet,  and  the  written  language  has  40,000  characters,  rep- 
^  lesenting  objects  or  ideas.     The  vocal  language  being  so  deficient  to  the  ear,  it  is  common,  to 
^  *  prevent  mistakes  in  talking,  to  make  with  £e  finger  the  sign  of  the  character  that  one  means  to 
p  npress  by  the  word  ;    numerous,   very   different    and    discordant   ideas   have  to  be  express- 
ly ed  by  one  sound  so  similar,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  conveyed  by  our  alphabet. 
\  .     The  Chinese  characters  seem  devised  as  a  conmiunication  between  those  who  are  de- 
li.  paved  of  speech  ;  the  sign  is  sometimes  arbitrary,  and  at  others  it  represents  the  object  de- 
scribed.    Thus  a  TprUon  is  represented  by  a  square^  denotme  an  inclosure  ;  and  the  addition  of 
I    t  dot  within  It,   represents  a  prismer.     The  character  that  represents  a  tree,  used  twice, 
Jienotes  a  thicket,  and  thrice,  a  forest.     The  character  for  time,  repeated,  means  eternity. 
!    Some  of  the  combinations  of  the  characters  to   express  other  ideas  are  ingenious.     Thus 
be  characters  combined,  of  goad  and  toonl,  make  praise.     A  bargain  is  denoted  by  word  and 
aiiml;  eontfort  is  expressed  by  rice  and  wunOkt  and  Kstening  by  door  and  ear.     The 
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ttKNifldt  kre  vafioas,  uid  YetytaHnf  of^em  show  die  low  estmiBtion  in  fHiicfa 'female^  Wl^ 
La  OUna.  The  oharacttr  for  vteiow  is  composed  of  the  s%ii  for  tsoman  uid  fugUive.  S«t- 
jfeitfon  is  denoted  i) J  the  sign  of  m  woman  eadm  ebno.  To  scoU  is  expressed  by  die  mgnk 
imo  t09msii.  LnUy  is  denoted  bj  die  character  for  a  ^nan  phoed  between  lise  vfcmm.  Agit 
is  expressed  by  te  dbaracters  for  woman  and  so«r  miie.  Some  combiaationsy  however,  an 
expressed  in  a  more  gallant  q>irit.  A  young  unmarried  damsel  is  expressed  by  the  chtticten 
wmch  denote  woman  and  bending  downy  l^e  an  ear  of  corn.  Handsome  ik  denoted  hf  tke 
charaeiers  for  a  woman  and  righ. 

The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  the  richest  and  most  important  of  Asia.  The  ehssieil 
works  cdled  King  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  disciples  of  Confucius  have  made  them  the 
basis  of  their  labors  in  morality  and  politics.  History  has  always  received  die  attention  of  tbe 
Chinese,  and  their  annals  form  the  most  complete  series  extant  in  any  language.  Poetry,  the 
drama,  and  romantic  prose  fictions  are  among  the  productions  of  the  Uhinese  literati,  and  tbdr 
dictionaries,  encryclopaedias,  conmientaries,  &c.,  are  numerous  ;  they  use  silk  paper,  prioting 
only  one  side.  Geography  has  t>een  cultivated  among  them  from  a  remote  period  ;  the  bpe- 
rial  geography  forms  360  volumes,  with  maps.  Astronomy  and  mathematics  have  not  made 
much  progress,  and  medicme  is  pracdsed  with  a  variety  of  superstitious  ceremonies  Drawni; 
and  pamting  are  executed  with  mechanical  skill,  but  without  a  knowledge  of  scientific  prioci- 
fries.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Chinese  were  m  possession  of  three  of  the  most  important  io- 
▼entions  or  discoveries  of  modem  times,  long  before  they  were  known  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
beside  which  they  were  die  inventors  of  two  remarkable  manufactures,  silk  and  porcelain.  The 
art  of  prnidng  was  practised  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  but  the  use  of  movable  types 
instead  of  blocks  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to^his  ingenious  people.  The  knowledge  d 
fonpowder  among  dwm  dates  kt  a  very  remote  period,  but  here  again  they  stopped  short  in  the 

S^imcanon  of  it  to  tise,  not  having  applied  it  to  firearms  until  they  learned  so  to  do  bm 
urepeans.     Finally,  the  peculiar  directive  properties  of  the  loadstone  were  applied  to  purpo- 
les  w  navigation  by  the  Chinese  several  centuries  before  they  were  enjployed  in  Europe. 

The  architecture  resembles  that  of  do  other 
nation.  The  houses  appear  fantastic,  if  com- 
pared with  the  orders  tnat  are  established  as 
standards  in  Europe.  They  are  generaltyn 
wood,  and  mosdy  of  but  one  story.  Tbej 
are  small,  and  the  partitions  are  slight,  fre- 
quentiy  only  mats.  The  whole  building  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
Each  house  contains  a  family  of  several  gene- 
rations. The  most  solid  material  is  balf-burot 
brick,  and  the  mansions  of  the  highest  as  veil 
as  the  lowest  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
primitive  Manchoo  tents  ;  even  in  the  gr«it 
cities,  a  traveler  might  fancy  himself,  from  the 
low  houses,  with  carved  overhanging  roofs,  un- 
interrupted by  a  single  chimney,  and  from  th« 
pillars,  poles,  flags,  and  streamers,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment.  Tlie  frosts  of 
the  shops  are  covered  with  varnish  and  gilding,  and  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  The  external 
splendor  of  the  palaces  and  pagodas  consist  merely  in  colored  varnish  and  gilding. 

The  great  waU  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Chinese  induastry,  and  is  ooe  of 
the  greatest  works  ever  executed  by  man.  It  extends  along  the  northern  frontier  for  the  db- 
tance  of  1,500  hiiles,  over  valleys,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  has  stood  for  2,000  yfgis*  1^ 
consists  of  two  bride  walls  at  a  littie  distance  from  each  other,  forming  a  sort  of  shelf,  t^^  ^ 
filled  up  with  earth,  thus  composing  a  solid  rampart,  about  16  feet  thick,  and  varying  h^difiT- 
ent  places  from  30  to  a  few  feet  in  height.  It  was  constructed  as  a  defence  against  the  WH^a- 
dic  warriors  of  central  Asia.  The  great  garden  near  Peking,  attached  to  a  royal  summer,  rer 
dence,  covers  60,000  acres,  and  is  filled  with  artificial  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  &c  ,  andadoriM 
with  palaces,  pavilions,  and  every  sort  of  decoration,  that  human  ingenuity  can  ^vbe. 

The  facilities  for  traveling  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  tfiese  *>*  ""^ 
with  every  variety  of  craft.  The  inns  are  mean,  and  afford  littie  but  shelter.  The  scdtt  of 
palanquin  is  the  c<Mnmon  vehicle  of  China.     Besides  the  dmmatic  exfaibitbns,  which  are  some 
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hiUtioDS  of  fire-works,  which  are  much  admired  for  their  neatness,  ingenuity,  &c.  are  some  qf 
die  amusements  of  the  Chinese.  Among  their  singular  customs,  may  be  noentioned  the  practice 


^  «0vaaoi«Dt  fishing*  The  birda,  trained  for  the  purpose,  are  aeift  oitf  bto  die  water,  apikl  fintii^ 
bPljr  brii^  home  th^  prey  to  their  master.  The  great  densi^  of  the  popdation  drives  many  of 
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i{i^e9S  the  JbpuMM  ssy^  there  are  83,333.  The  popuhlioD  is  stated  lo  enigHpi  ta  SOQiOW 
Meaco  is  the  centre  of  Japanese  commerce  and  maoufactures ;  silks^  tissue,  i^  and  ladkens^ 
wares  are  purchased  here  in  their  greatest  perfecUon }  and  all  the  money  of  the  empire  b  cdoed, 
and  most  of  the  books  are  printed  here. 

Nangasdiii  on  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  b  the  only  port  in  which  fbvaign  vessels  are  subbed  to 
come  to  anchor. 

4.  Oovemmeni.  The  government  of  Japan  b  an  instance  of  a  system  which  has  often  exist- 
ed in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries.  The  nominal  monarch  tenned  the  Dairi,  \m 
a  religious  character,  and  is  the  head  of  the  national  religion.  In  this  way,  his  ancestors  fint 
attained  their  power.  But  though  he  still  retains  his  name  as  emperor,  he  has  lost  all  red 
authority,  which  is  exercised  by  the  Kubo  or  Jogun  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  who  has  takai 
on  himself  the  administration,  and  has  the  control  of  all  civil  affiiirs.  The  Dairi^  meanwhile  is 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  conBned  to  his  palace,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  leave  exicept  occa8i» 
ally  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  principal  temples. 

5.  JUanufacturti  and  Commerce.  The  Japanese  excel  in  working  in  eopper,  iron,  omI 
steel ;  their  silk  and  cotton  goods,  porcelain,  paper  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  lackered  vrare 
(thence  called  japanned),  and  glass  are. also  made  in  great  perfection.  Their  foreign  coipmerte 
is  inconsiderable  ;  the  Japanese  are  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  countrr,  and  the  pc^t  of  Nizh 
gasaki  is  open  only  to  the  Chinese,  Coreans,  and  Dutch,  and  even  to  them  under  great  restric- 
tions. The  inland  and  coasting  trade  is,  however,  extensive ;  the  ports  are  crowded  with 
vessels,  and  the  fairs  thronged  with  merchants. 

6.  Religion.  There  are  3  forms  of  religion  prevalent  m  Japan.  The  religion  of  Sioto  is 
fouaded  upon  the  worship  of  genii,  or  subordinate  gods,  from  whom  the  dairi  is  supposed  to  be 
descendea.  The  genii  or  kami  are  the  souls  of  the  virtuous,  who  have  ascended  to  hea?eD; 
in  their  honor  are  erected  temples,  in  which  are  placed  the  symbols  of  the  deity,  consbtiog  of 
strips  of  paper,  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood ;  these  symbols  are  also  kept  in  the  booses,  aol 
before  these  are  offered  the  daily  prayers  to  the  kamis.  The  domestic  chapels  are  also  adonttt' 
with  flowers  and  green  branches  ;  and  2  lunps,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  another  d  vnne  are  pht# 
before  them.  Some  animals  are  also  venerated,  as  sacred  to  the  kamis.  The  saeiMt' 
Q&red'at  certain  seasons,  consist  of  rice,  cakes,  eggs,  &c.  Buddhism  was  introduced  intoJi 
from  Corea,  and  in  many  cases  is  so  far  mingled  with  the  religion  of  Sinto,  that  the  same 
pies  serve  for  both,  and  acconmiodate  the  images  of  the  kamis,  together  with  those  c 
Buddhist  gods.     The  priests  of  Budda,  in  Japan,  are  caHed  Bonzes,  and  they  are  nam 

comprising  both  males  and  females.     Tney  are  iffld^ 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  there  are  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  large  convents  for  both  sexes.     The  di 
of  Confucius  nas  also  been  brought  into  the  couatqvM 
has  many  followers.  ^ 

7.  Ifiiabitants.     The  Japanese  have  a  brown  C( 
ion,  black  hair,  and  the  obCque  eye,  which  c 
the  Chinese.     They  are  middle  sized,  well  fomiedj 
active,  and  in  character  inteDigent,  courteous,  indnsti 
and  honest,  but  suspicious  and  vindictive.    They  ate  i 
cleanly  than  the  Chinese,  and  more  ready  to  adopt  ifk 
provements  of  other  nations.     Women  hold  a  hghef  ^ 
than  in  China ;  they  are  educated  with  the  same 
the  men,  and  ei\joy  the  same  degree  of  lil>erty  as  in 

Eean  countries.     Most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have'' 
orrowed  from  the  Chinese,  and  in  many  respects 
Jajmese  are  still  much  behind  that  industrious  people. 

The  Japanese  are  a  religions  people,  and  t^eir  rebggi|' 
deals  much  in  festivals,  of  which  they  have  5  great  anga^ 
ones,  besides  3  smaller  monthly  ones,  celebwited  '^tW 
with  noisy  mirth  and  reveb,  than  with  refigioos  obserrtfl. 
cea.  Pilgrimage  is  tfie  custom  to  which  Aey  are  n>qW 
strongly  addicted,  and  which  they  practise  with  the  greig* 
est  zeal.  The  roads  m  summer  are  thronged  with  ^^^fj^ 
of  devotees  on  their  way  to  some  sacred  sfiot.  M^  w 
grand  temple  of  the  chief  of  the  celestial  spirits,  b  the  most  holy  of  those  venerated  isvBM 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV.    GENERAL  VffiW  OF  AFRICA. 


1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Africa  is  a  vast  peninsula  joined  to  the  Asiatic  continent  ofr 
^  northeast,  hy  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
tt  hy  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  ;  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  At- 
iQlic  Ocean.  It  extends  from  38^  N.  to  35^  S.  latitude,  and  from  17^  W.  to  5P  E.  longi- 
tude ;  greatest  length,  from^ 
Cape  Blanc,  io  Tunis,  to  Cape 
Agulhas,  5,000  miles  ;  great- 
est breadth  from  Cape  Verd  ia 
Cape  Guardafui,  4,600  miles  * 
area,  11,500,000  square  miles , 
population,  60,000,000.  From 
about  5^  north  to  25^  south, 
the  interior  of  this  country,  com- 

E rising  a  tract  of  about  3  mil- 
ons  square  miles,  is  wholly 
unknown,  and  with  much  of 
the  remainder  we  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  ' 
3.  Mountains,  Our  igno- 
rance of  this  vast  division  of 
the  globe  renders  it  impossible 
to  describe  these  great  natural 
features  with  any  accuracy.  But 
Africa  seems  to  have  neither 
the  lofty  mountain  chains  nor 
the  magnificent  rivers  of  Asia 
and  America.  In  general,  the 
African  mountains  appear  to  be 
more  remarkable  for  breadth 
than  height.  In  the  north  is 
the  Atlas  range,  rising  in  some 

{laces  to  the  height  of  above 
3,000  feet.  The  Kong  JHoun- 
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Uum  extend  along  the  western  limits  of  Sen^ambit  and  the  port^erq  hnfiilrr  flf  Tw W^i>il,|4 
general  have  no  great  elevation,  althgugh  some  of  their  summits  appear  to  reach  tbe  bii|)K^ 


The   Moy$nnian  MountainSj  at  some   points,  are  of  abwt'iQj 

same  elevation,  but  i^^sMin 


12,000  or   13,000  feet. 

uation  across  the  conuoeotu  __, 
the  name  of  MoutUdm  cf  (hb 
JUoon    is     merely    coDJectonL 
Along  the  eastern  coast,  a  tS^ 
tinued    chain    extends  (jpooi  tb 
Abyssinian    range    to   tbe  Ti 
ble   mountain,  but  of  no  ^ 
height.     It  seems  not  impm- 
able,  that  the  central  part  m  die 
continent  forms  one  great  plateai, 
of  which  these  littoral  chains  an  < 
merely  the  steep  sides,  desc6«l^ 
ing  seaward.  i 

3.  Rivers.  We  are  aoi.a^^; 
quainted  with  the  whole  cooqi^ 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  Afrid^j 
The  sources  of  the  priocjf^ 
branch  of  the  J>I%U  are  yetusoti 
tain.  The  Quorra  or  Mgtr  k^ 
known  to  us  only  in  the  opMUj 
and  lower  part  of  its  course.  llH 
Congo  or  2!aire  is  evid 
large  river,  of  which  but  i 
part  has  been  visited,  and  < 
Zambezt  or  Couama^  oo 
eastern  coast,  probably  trav 
extensive  regions  of  the  i 
interior.  The  Orange  m 
egal  are,  after  these,  tbepn 
rivers. 

4.  Capee.     Tbe  roost 
inent  capes  are  Cope  BU 
Tunis,  the  moat  northern  ] 
Africa  ;  Cape  Mesuraia^  in  i 
poli  ;    Cape    Spartely  upoa  I 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  Cape$4 
and  Boiadorj  on  the  coast  < ' 
hara  ;  Cape   Ferdj  in  Se 
bia,  the  most  westerly 
this    continent  ;    Capet^ 
JUesurado^  and   PalnuUf 
Guinea  coast ;  the  Cap4^ 
Hope^  in  the  English 
ony  ;    Cape  Agulha»^  i 

southern  point  of  Africa  ;  Capes  Corruntes  w[iA  Delgado^  in  the  Portuguese  ter ' 
Cape  Guardafuiy  the  eastern  extremitv  of  the  continent. 

6.  Climate,  With  the  exception  of  comparativeljr  narrow  tracts  on  the  northern  fed 
coast,  the  whole  of  this  continent  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  presents  the  largest  icki" 
within  the  tropics  on  the  earth's  surface..  Africa  is,  therefore,  the  hottest  region  on  I 
the  globe.  The  effect  of  its  tropical  position  is  still  further  heightened  by  the'  naturi  ^ 
soil  and  the  surface  ;  the  vast  desert  tracts  of  bare  sand  and  shingle,  serve  as  a  great  i 
of  parched  and  heated  air,  the  influence  of  which  is  often  felt  even  in  the  more  temperate  re* 
gions  of  Barbery  and  the  Cape  Colony.  The  khamseen  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  and  the  bar* 
mattan  in  Guinea,  are  dry,  burning  winds  from  tbe  deserts      The  lowcooniijos  O»ws^iot0 


CampariUim  Height  of  ths  MounttdnM  of  Africa. 

Manritias,  3,764  feet  Atlas, 

C^Verd,  7,890  ««  Isle  of  BoaiboD, 

Cape,  10,200  **  Abywinian, 

Canary.  Peak  of  Ten-  Madagaecar, 

eriflie,  11,890  « 
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bl  ii'ike  riter  vdlejrs  tbroogbout  the  iropictl  i^egbns,  is  destructive  to  EuropcMms ;  the  great 
Mi'aild  the  exfadatioBS  of  the  swampy  soil,  covered  by  an  exubenuit  vegetation,  generadDg 
loldtseases. 

A  Mburab.  Little  is  knowD  of  the  miDeral  productions  of  Africa.  Salt  is  abundant, 
Kteept  in  Nigritia,  and  gold  dust  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers.  The  following  table  showi 
oiw  of  the  most  important  minerals,  with  their  localities,  as  far  as  is  known. 

Gma.   Cenlial  Nigritia  ^MaDdio|^,  Hocuaa,  Wanga-  Iroit.    Esypt,  Abysnnia,  Daiiliry  Algien,  Madagat- 
n);  Guinea  coaat;  Mozambiqae  coaat;   Abyssi-  car.  Cazembas,  Nigritia. 

nia,  fte.  Tiir  and  Lead.    Loango. 

SiLtia.   Mine*  of  ChiooTa  on  the  Zambezi  ri^er  ;  Salt.    Barbary  (Morocco,  Tunb) ;  Einrpt,  CordoFan, 
JBlala  in  Morocco ;  Nijgjitia  (Begarmeh,  Teembo.)  and  Abyssinia  ;  Nigritia  ^Angola,  Bengnela,  &c.)  ; 

Coppta.   Morocco ;  Nigritia  (Molooas,  Darfur,  &c.) ;  Cape  or  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  Canaries,  ^te. 


Cbeiabasyfte. 


7.  Vegetable  ProducHans.  The  northern  regions  of  Africa  present  much  the  same  vegeta- 
oa  IS  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  with  some  distinguishing  features,  however,  that  forbode 
e  transition  to  the  tropics.  On  the  Barbary  coast  we  find  groves  of  orange  and  oh'ves ; 
ide  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  thick  woods  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork  trees,  and  sea  pines 
fimtt  mariHma)  J  intermixed  with  cypresses,  myrtles,  and  tree  heaths  {Erica  arbi/rea)^  while 
teetto  trees  and  wild  capers  cover  the  hills  and  rocks.  The  principal  objects  of  culture 
the  Barbary  States  are  a  species  of  wheat  {Tritieum  durum) j  the  culm  of  which  is  solid) 
4  the  kernel  homy,  rather  than  farinaceous  ;  barley,  used  for  the  horses  instead  of  oats  ; 
ito and  caffre-coru  (Hokus  sorglium)^  rice,  tobacco;  figs,  pomegranates,  jujubes,  sugar- 
Be,  fce.  In  the  mountainous  tracts  to  the  south  grows  the  sandarach  tree  ( Thuya  artieu^ 
li)  whose  durable  wood  is  used  in  the  construction  of  mosques,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
w  shittira  wood  of  Scripture.  The  borders  of  the  great  desert  and  the  oases  yield  the  date- 
}a^  afibrdin^  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  Egypt  produces  the  vegetation  of 
iltfiese  regions,  with  the  acacias  {Jl.  niloHca)^  which  yield  the  gum  arabic,  tamarisks,  the 
iM  (Coma  obiusifolia)^  the  doom  palm  {Crucifera  Thebaica)^  the  cardamoms,  castor-oil 
W  (RidnuB)  ;  safflower  (Carthamus  Hnctoriu8)j  yielding  an  esteemed  dye;  the  papyrus 
^Mtiquantm)  J  from  which  the  old  Egyptians  made  their  material  for  writing  ;  the  lotus 
Im4«9  folo^),  of  which  the  ancients  related  many  fables,  &:c.,  in  the  equinoctial  regions 
■Mt  new  forms  of  vegetation.  The  huge  baobab  (Jldansonia),  the  fruit  of  which  afibrds  the 
ipas  a  grateful  drink,  the  cotton  tree  (Bombax  pentandrum)^  groups  of  od  palms  {Elaii 
iaeetim),  sago  palms  (Sagus  rapha)^  the  grotesque  chandelier  tree  {Pandanus  candelabrum), 
1^  its  long,  rigid,  channelled  leaves,  &c.,  are  among  the  characteristic  productions  of  the 
Kcal  countries.  The  cassava  (Jairopha  manihot),  yam  (Dioscorea)^  pigeon  pea  {Cytisu$ 
la),  and  ground-nut  (Jlrachis  hypogcMi),  are  the  farinaceous  plants  which  supply  the  place 
JAeeereal  grains  of  temperate  climates  ;  the  papaw  {Ctxrica  papaya)^  the  tamarind,  clene- 
r^tustard-apple  (Jlruma  Senegalenris),  the  doura  tree  {Parhia  ^Sfricana),  the  musanga, 
iai  bvity  monkey  apple,  mammee  apple,  &c.,  are  among  the  useful  trees.  In  the  vast 
nos  of  Southern  Africa,  there  are  few  plants  that  rise  to  the  dignity  of  trees,  but  various 

stlfcculent  plants,  euphorbias,  carrion  flow- 
ers {tiapeUm),  aloes,  fig  marigolds  (tne- 
Bembryan  themum),  orchides,  &c.),  with 
numberless  species  of  heath,  geraniums, 
cycades,  &c.,  usurp  the  place  of  forests. 
8.  Deserts.  The  Desert  of  Zahara 
occupies  a  great  part  of  Northern  Africa, 
extending  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  6re(U  Southern  Desert  is  supposed 
to  occupy  most  of  the  interior  to  the 
south.  These  deserts  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  country  ;  no  other  portion 
of  the  globe  exhibits  anything  comparable 
to  them.  They  are  oceans  of  sand  under 
a  burning  sky.  No  cooling  breezes  fresh- 
en the  air  ;  the  sun  descends  in  overpow- 
seofcb  as  they  pass,  and  bring  with  them  billows  of  sand  which  some- 
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tjmes  swallow  up  whole  camywis  'and  arooies,  and  aufifocate.  tbeoi  i^  t^alr  pathless  d^pihs.  ^ 
aingular  pheaomeoon  which  these  desert3  exhibil  is  the  Mirage^  an  optical  dece^iiQu  pr&ciuci 
by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sua  upon  the  broad  surface  of  sand,  which  often  cheau  ilie  e}«4i 
tJM  thirsty  trayeter  with  the  image  of  a  lake  of  waier  in  the  mUkt  oC  the  degert»  la  £^ 
ii  not  uEieovHooQ  to  see  the  towers  a«d  minarets  of  a  city  reflacted  by  the  mirage  ufnail 
plain  before  it,  with  suck  distinctness,  that  the  spectator  finds  it  impossible  not  to  boIiEiii 
wide  sheet  of  water  spread  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  a  dry  expanse  of  sand. 

9.  Animals.     The  animal  kingdom  of  Africa  has  not  been  thoroughly  eKplored,  jm%\ 
known  to  abound  in  species  which  are  either  remarkable  for  their  magnitude  or  tbeif  l^ 
qualities*     We  shall  only  attempt  to  describe  a  few  of  them. 


nl         1.  Elephant. 


Con^^uiiw  Size  Iff  4mmtUsrfJStfrka. 


3,  Hippopotamus. 

3.  Hysna. 

4.  Two  Homed  Rhmocaos.  i 
&•  Chimpaiiasee* 

6.  Gamelopord. 

8.  Lion. 

9.  Quagga. 

10.  Secretary  Vulture* 

11.  Gnu. 

12.  Ostrich. 

13.  Crocodile. 


The  Chimpanzee  or  Pong^  {PUheca  troglodytes)  lives  in  Guinea  and  Congo,  wbe;e  tI: 
found  in  troops.     It  constructs  huts  of  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  arms  itse!f  with  nm 
and  clubs,  and  eipploys  them  to  repulse  from  its  dwelling  both  men  and  elephants,    tt  ^f 
preaches  the  human  form  more  nearly  than  any  other  animal.     Naturabsls  have  ( niistarii|i 
oonfounded  it  with  the  orang  outang  ;  but  it  can  walk  upright,  which  that  animal  cao^^i  ffii 
It  is  said  by  travelers  to  exceed  the  human  stature.     The  Magot  or  Barbary  tipe  (^j^f^ 

2banu8)j  abounds  in  Barbary  and  in  other  parte  of  Africa.     The  Baboon  (Cynoeepkam) 
most  wholly  confined  to  Africa,  where  there  are  several  species  inhabiting  all  tbe  mouaW 
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hMf  fbm  tfie  AtfiiB  fo  the  Cap6  Moimtains.    Sf^tiy  of  ihem  iltaiti  a  large  itature,  and  from 
Mr'InreDgth  and  malicious  disposidoa  are  touch  dreiKled  by  the  negroes.     The  Mandril 
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Sakoons. 


C.  J^ormtm)  is  the  largest  and  reaches  the  height  of  five  feet ;  they  are  morose  and  savage, 

but  have  been  kept  in  a  domestic  state,  and 
are  as  fond  of  their  pipe  and  mug  of  beer, 
as  the  most  inveterate  smoker  and  toper 
of  the  human  species.  The  Chacma  (C. 
porcarius)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Dtrriasov  Tariarin  (C.kamadryas)  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  Common  naboon  (C.  papio)  of 
Guinea,  the  Drill  (C.  leucopluEUs),  and  per- 
haps some  other  species  are  found  in  this 
continent.  The  true  monkeys  (cereopUhed) 
swarm  over  the  whole  continent,  enlivening 
the  woods  with  their  gambols  and  chattering. 
The  Patas,  Mangabey,  Mona,  Green  Mon- 
key, and  Mustache  are  inoffensive  and  play- 
ful, and  one  or  two  of  them  rather  good 
looking.  Many  beautiful  species  of  Lemurs^ 
Cinema  or  Pig-Food  Baboon,  are  found  in  Madagascar,  of  difierent  colors, 

d  aD  possessing  very  long  tails.     They  are  particularly  adapted  for  climbing  trees. 


Rtd  Lemur, 


Tfhe  African  lion  (Leo  Mticanus)  from  his  great  strength  and  fierceness  is  placed  at  the 
Hid  of  the  beasts  of  prey.     Mis  roar  is  said  to  be  tremendous,  and  when  in  the  act  of  seizing 
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his  pragr,  tUs  roar  ii  iMidileDed  hiCD  a  fcream.    The  mode  cffliii  aiuclHl 
priie.     Approaching  slowty  and  silently  till  within  a  leap  of  his  pref,  the 
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muscular 
such,  that  he  is: 
of  carrying  oiT 
or  a  bu^i  ibd  k 
the  power  of  \k  M 
alone,  he  is  slid  lo^ 
able  10  break  \ki^ 
or  a  horse.  ?<mM 
ly,  however,  like  ii 
seems  to  rfemi  i 
gratificatioR  ffOi  i 
destruction  of  tfia 
life,  beyond  ihf  m 
cravings  of  appeal.  [ 
confinement,  kj 
unequivocal 
gratitude  and 
to  the  person  j 
serves  bim 
2^  4/neam  Lma.  of     this,     sevei 

stances  are  on  i 
Of  the  Cape  Lion  (L.  Melaceps)  there  are  two  varieties,  which,  from  the  tint 
coats,  and  particularly  of  their  manes,  are  designated  hy  the  settlers  as  the  Pale  and  I 
Mained  Lion.     The  latter  of  these  is  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  of  the  two,  aod^i 

ally  is  found  of  the;  enormous 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  I 
the  tail.     The  tail  is  usually 
length  of  the  body.     The  pale  ' 
more  common. 

The  Jackal  (CanU  aurew)  mir 
southern  parts  of  Africa.     Its 
that  of  the  wolf,  but  it  is  more  voraciod 
never  stirs  alone,  but  always  huDts  its  | 
packs  of  thirty  or  forty  by  night.    It  t 
almost  every  kind  of  beast  or  bird,  i 
*feeds  on  the  carcasses  of  men  and  aoia 

The  Fennee  (C.  Zerba)  is  a  cu 
mal,  first  made  known  to  naturalists  I 
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^^  Jkfimi  mA  Chpp^rfonliitragBi  bbme  a  sUa  firooiCeDtnd  AMct.  Bruce  desonbes  it  as 
Jfft  dMttjf-while  color,  and  aboot  10  inches  long.  During  die  day,  it  was  incliiied  to  sleep,  but 
.  VIS  exceedingly  unquiet  as  nigbt  came  on.     It  builds  its  nest  on  trees.     The  Ichm^wnon  (Mamr 

CJielmemMn)^  is  domesticated  in  Egypt,  wbere  it  is  serviceable  m  destroying  rats  and  mice, 
icks  almost  every  living  creature,  and  feeds  entirely  on  animal  flesb  ;  it  hunts  alike  birda, 
4|ii|Kbuped8,  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects.     It  is  said  to  swim  and  dive  occasionaUy. 

The  Leopard  {Felii  leopardm).  This  for^ 
midable  and  sanguinary  animal,  is  found  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  in  eastern 
and  southern  Asia.  He  usually  measures  abow 
3  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  but  <c«x)e« 
times  reaches  4  feet.  His  appearance  mdi* 
cates  his  natural  disposition.  He  has  a  rest- 
less eye  and  a  sinister  countenance,  and  all  his 
motions  are  hasty  and  abrupt.  In  rapidity, 
agility,  and  precision  of  motion,  he  is  unrival* 
ed  by  any  other  animal ;  an  advantage  which 
he  owes  to  the  strength  of  his  muscles,  the 
suppleness  of  his  joints,  the  extreme  pliability 
of  his  spine,  the  greater  lateral  compression 
of  his  body,  and  the  slender  proportions  of 
his  limbs.  His  prey,  on  which  he  darts  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  even  pursues  up  the  trees, 
^jQonsists  of  antelopes,  monkeys,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  Usually,  he  shuns  man  ;  but, 
vbeo  closely  pressed,  be  turns  upon  the  hunter,  and  hunger  will  drive  him  to  attack,  though  by 
^Keald),  the  human  race. 

I,  The  Caracal  or  Siya  Gush  {P.  caracal)  is  larger  than  the  fox, 

and  is  remarkably  fierce  and  strong.     He  generally  feeds  on  what 
b  left  by  the  lion,  but  sometimes  attacks  and  devours  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  birds.     The  Booted  Lynx  {F.  ealigala)^  and  Serval  {F, 
serval)^  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Africa.     The  Tiger  Cat  of 
Africa  or  Cape  Cat  (F.  caperme).     This  beautiful  animal  was  er- 
roneously supposed,  by  Buffon,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Serval  of 
but  we  have  recently  seen  a  living  specimen  in  Boston, 
from  which  the  accompanying  accurate  likeness  was  taken,  and 
which  enables  us  to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  Shaw.     ^^  This  animal  is  extremely  brilliant  in  color,  it 
being  of  the  brightest  fulvous  yellow,  with  jet  black 
stripes  and  spots ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  pale 
ash  color ;  along  the  back  are  black  stripes  ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  breast,  numerous  small 
crescent-shaped  spots,  pointing  upwards  ;  on  the  legs, 
numerous  roundish  spots  ;  and  the  tail  very  strongly 
and  distinctly  annulated  with  black  and  yellow." 

The  specimen  of  the  Cape  Cat  to  which. we  have 
referred,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ani 
mals  we  have  ever  seen.     Its  motions  were  exceed 
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di^  qnMc  md  grtcefiii,  wM  k%  txMmMume  mM,  IheSjj  and  {itoi^i^. 
irieoder ;  the  betd  and  body  not  lieiiig  lirger  ttum  those  of  a  domtstic  eat ; 
4eHth  wera  nearly  twice  as  great. 

The  Hgmma  Dog  (B^wna  um/tttUa)  b  a  aative  erf*  southern  Afriea,  and  is  i 
4Mrift,  and  active.    It  hums  in  packs,  chiefly  at  night.     It  is  smaller  than  the  Urd 
completely  untameable.     The  Jfrican  Bhod^Kound  is  used,  in  Africa,  for  tracking 
4D  his  retreat,  and  abo  for  huntieg  the  gazelle,  in  which  it  displays  infinite  skill.    It! 
Qt  ID  its  form. 


J^ricart  Blood'hound, 


Striped  Bifmm. 


The  Striped  Hymna  {H,  villosa)   h  a  native  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubis*,  S] 
Persia,  and  ihe  East  Indies.     It  generally  resides  in  the  caverns  of  mouniains,  in  the  cle^ 
rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for  itself j  under  the  earth.     It  lives  by  depi 
like  the  wolf;  but  it  is  a  stronger  animal;  and  seemingly  more  daring.     It  sometimei^ 
man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flocks,  breaks  open  the  sheep-cotes  by  night,  m 
with  a  ferocity  insatiable.     By  night,  also,  its  eyes  shine  ;  and  it  is  maintained,  that 
better  than  in  the  day.     If  we  may  credit  all  the  naturalists  who  haire  treated  of  this 
its  cry  is  very  peculiar,  beginning  with  something  like  the  moaning  of  a  human  being,  i 
ing  in  a  sound  which  resembles  the  sobs  or  retchings  of  a  man  in  a  violent  fit  of  vomitiog 
according  to  Ksmpfer,  who  was  an  earwitness  of  the  fact,  it  sounds  like  the  lowing  of  a 
When  at  a  loss  for  other  prey,  it  scrapes  up  the  earth  with  its  feet,  and  devours  the 
both  of  animals  and  men,  which,  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  are  interred  promiscooas^' 
the  fields. 

The  Spotted  Hyama  {H.  crocula)  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  abounds  in  the  Dei^ 

borhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  if 
is  called  the  Tiger  Wolf.     It  is  somewhat  wr 
ferior  in  size  to  the  Striped  Hysna,  but, 
wild  state,  has  the  same  manners  and     ^ 
ties. 


The  Zebra  {Equui  Zebra)  is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant^  clothed,  of  ■! 
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Bi  Im  tko  tfaape  aiml  graces  of  tlie  Imie,  4ie  swiftoess  oT  Aesttg,  littcl  t  strfpeH 
91  Utck  aod  white,  alternately  disposed  with  so  much  regalarity  and  symmetry,  that  k 
^flfts  as  if  sature  bad  made  ase  of  the  rule  and  compass  to  paiot  it.  These  akenMie  bands 
'  ick  aod  white  are  so  mech  the  more  singular,  as  they  are  straight,  parallel,  and  very  ex- 
diirided,  like  a  striped  stuff ;  and  as  they,  in  other  parts,  extend  themselves  not  only  ov^ 
/,  but  over  the  bead,  tbe  thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the  ears  and  the  tail ;  so  that,  at  a 
Qce,  this  animal  appears  as  if  it  was  surrounded  with  little  fillets,  which  some  person  had 
Asposed,  in  a  regular  manner,  over  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the  females,  these  bands  are 
alteraately  black  and  white  ;  in  tbe  male,  they  are  brown  and  yellow,  but  always  of  a  lively  and 
briUiaBl  mixture,  upon  a  short,  fine,  and  thick  hair  ;  the  lustre  of  which,  still  more  increases 
^ImiSf  of  the  colors.  The  dow,  and  the  quagga,  are  distinct  species  of  this  genus. 
j^^iii>%4firicaii  Elephant  (ElephoB  jf/Hcontif)  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Asiatic.     Tbe 
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Jifrican  Elqtkant, 


elephant  is  the  most  sagacious  of  all  animab, 
and  the  most  easily  tamed  ;  and  yet  the  indo- 
lent inhabitants  of  Africa  have  never  converted 
this  noble  quadruped  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Herds  of  elephants  are  frequently  met  with  in 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa.     They  are  fond 
of  rivers,  deep  valleys,  shady   places,   and 
marshy  grounds.     It  cannot  subsist  long  witlh 
out   water,  with  which   they  often  fill  their 
trunks,  and  sprinkle  it  about  for  amusement. 
They  suffer  equally  iVom  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  and  penetrate  the  thickest  forests,  to 
avoid  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun^     Notwith* 
standing  their  unwieldy  figure  and  great  size, 
they  walk  so  fast,  that  they  can  easily  overtake 
a  man  running.     Their  common  food  is  roots, 
herbs,  leaves,  and  young  branches  ;  tbev  dia^ 
like  flesh  or  fish.     As  they  eo  in  large  herdsi 
and  need  a  great  quantity  of  fodder,  they  oftet 
change  their  places,  and  when  they  find  cuhi- 
hnds,  they  Aiake  prodigious  waste  ;  their  bodies  being  of  an  enormous  weight,  they  de- 
10  times  more  with  their  feet  than  they  consume  for  their  food,  which  may  be  reckoned 
rate  of  150  pounds  of  grass  daily.     These  animals  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in 
,  and  tlMy  are  of  a  different  species,  not  being  so  large,  and  being  less  wild,  than  the  Asi- 
Ble|iiiam.     Tbe  latter,  also,  is  distinguished  from  the  African  species,  by  having  5  toes  on 
foot,  instead  of  3. 

Two  species- of  the  ftw-fcomerf  Rhinoce- 
ros {R.  AfrieanuB  and  Burchelli)  are  found 
in  South  Africa.  Tbe  horn  of  the  female 
is,  however,  much  longer  and  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  male  ;  being  sometimes  3} 
feet  long.  Being  a  strong,  ponderous,  and 
elastic  substance,  it  is  much  prized  by  the 
natives,  for  handles  to  their  battle-axes. 
The  secondary  bom  is,  in  many  instances, 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  at  a 
little  distance.  Tbe  general  figure  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  is  that  of  an  enormous  ho|. 
His  prodigious  size  and  strength,  and  his 
destructive  horn,  seem  to  point  out  this  ani- 
mal,  as  the  real  unicorn  of  Scripture. 

The    Hippopotamus  (H.  amphibiw)  ia 
about  6  feet  9  inches  long,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of 
;  15  feet  ID  circimiference,  and  €)  feel  in  height.     He  swims  quicker  than  he  nma, 
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bouoin  of  a  river,  near  soqiq  catj 
lag  a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing  ui 
as  are  forced  down  by  ibe  viol 
stream.     He  delights  much  in 
stays  there  as  willingly  as  upon 
withstanding  which,  be  has  no* 
between  bis  toes,  like  the  beaver 
and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  ease 
be  swims,  is  only  owing  to  the  gref 
of  his  body,  which  only  makes  buHil 
and  is  nearly  of  an  equal  weij 
water.     Besides,  he  remains  a  k>ng 
der  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom 
he  does  in  the  open  air.     When  be 
m^popouunus.  ^^  graze  upon  land,  he  eats  sugarn 

es,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  ^ 

The  Engallo  or  African  Wild  Boar  (Phateoehoeros)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous  of  ffl» 
;  its  tusks  are  curved  upwards,  towards  the  forehead.     When  attacked,  it  will  often  rak 
•pon  its  assailant  with  great  fury,  and  often  inflicts  fatal  wounds. 

The  Springer  (JlfUilope  eucAore)  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  there  caiy  |p 

9pring  boky  from  the  prodigious  leaps  it  takes,  wIm 
any  person  suddenly  appears  ;  when  thus  alaniicifl)  n 
has  the  power  of  extending  the  white  space  about  lb 
tail,  into  the  form  of  a  circle,  which  returns  to  itsliotf 
form  when  the  animal  is  tranquil.  When  pursued, its 
pleasing  and  curious  to  see  the  whole  herd  leaping  tot 
considerable  height  over  each  others '  heads  ;  and  tkqr 
will  sometimes  take  3  or  4  leaps  successively,  hm 
situation,  they  seem  suspended  in  the  air,  looking  oft 
their  shoulders  at  their  pursuers,  and  forming  ibe  radii 
of  the  white  part  about  the  tail,  in  a  most  beautiful  omb- 
ner.  They  are  extremely  swift,  and  it  must  be  a  good 
horse  that  can  overtake  them.  They  migrate  aoninilji 
from  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  small  herds,  m 
continue  near  the  Cape  for  2  or  3  months,  and  tUjj 
retreat  towards  the  north,  in  herds  of  many  thousaA 
corering  the  great  plains  for  several  hours  in  their  passage. 

They  are  attended,  in  these  migrations,  by  numbers  of  lions,  hysnas,  and  other  wild  beitf 
•f  prey,  which  cemmit  great  devastation  among  them.     They  also  make  periodical  migrttioosi 

in  7  or  8  years,  in  herds  of  many  tbcniptnii 
from  the  north  ;  being,  probably,  compelled  » 
leave  their  haunts  in  the  Terra  deNatiI,lf 
the  excessive  drought  of  that  region,  where* 
sometimes  happens,  that  not  a  drop  of  ii> 
falls  for  2  or  3  years.  In  these  migrati* 
they  spread  over  the  whole  counirv  of  Cr 
fraria,  which  they  desolate,  not  ^^a^lljU 
blade  of  grass.  Their  flesh  is  excclliD|(^ 
with  other  antelopes,  they  furnish  the  ve^ 
of  the  Cape. 

The  Common  Anttlopt.     Of  this  nui 

tribe  of  animals,  there  is,  perhaps,  noj 

so  truly  elegant  in  its  appearance,  as  this;  l^ 

of  the  commonest,  Jf^  w 


Springer, 
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although  it  is  one 

habits  are  but  little  known.  It  is  very  lu^ 
wa  in  Barbarj,  and  m  all  the  northern  pals  of  Africa.  In  size,  it  is  rather  smaller  t^ 
the  laUow-deer« 


are  many  species  bf  Antelope  io  Africa,  among  which  are  the  Bmmmed  Jhitkpe^  i» 

rrom  ihe  markings  on  his  skin  ;  the  Siriped  JinUhpe ;  the  fVood  JinUhpe ;  the  Bhm 

lope ;  the  Elk  JrUehpe  ;  the  Barbary  JlnUlope  ;  the  FkU^hamed  JnUlopt ;  the  fFAtIs* 

JlnUlope ;  the  Gambian  AnUlope ;  the  Oemiboek ;  the  Swifty  Redj  Senegal^  Bozotur^ 


Gnuboek, 


Hamesstd  Antelope. 


J^ricanj  Gutnea,  Eland^  Cherrotainj  and  Carine  ^nUlopei.     The  Hart  BeeH  is  found  in  fist 
^  lerds,  often  amounting  to  many  thousands.     Multitudes  of  the  various  kinds  of  antelope  fall  a 
'  prey  to  the  lion,  leopard,  and  panther. 
[-      The  Onu  (d9.  Gnu)  is  one  of  the  swiftest  beasts  that  range  the  plains  of  Africa.     Though 


I 


ill  animal,  it  appears  of  considerable  size  when  prancing  over  the  plains.     It  possesses,  lo 

efninent  degree,  strength,  swiftness,  weapons  of  defence,  acute  scent,  and  quick  sight. 

'^     Camehpard  (Camelopardalis  antiquorHm) ^  or  Giraffe^  is  one  of  the  tallest,  mostbeau- 

and  most  harmless  animals  in  nature.     The  enormous  disproportion  of  its  legs  is  a  great 

;le  to  the  use  of  its  strength  ;  its  motion  is  waddling  and  stiff ;  it  can  neither  fly  from  its 

ies  in  its  free  state,  nor  serve  its  master  in  a  domestic  one.     Several  have  been  carried  to 

One  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  England  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  ar- 

tbere  in  1827      Several  of  the  southern  giraffes  (C.  ausiralU)  have  recently  been  exhib- 

m  this  country.     {Su  etU  on  next  page.) 

l|K>Vwo  or  three  species  of  BJffalo  inhabit  the  woods  and  marshy  grounds,  but  little  is  known 

«  tneir  forms  or  habits.     The  Wild  Buffab  oftht  Cape  {Bos  eaffer)  has  the  base  of  the 
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imas  Mteflitfkig  ^  onttttt  i^p  of  'M 
heaid  tad  forel^ad,  like  a  keloiet ;  ^  '  ^ 
a  savage  tind  dangerous  aoiinal. 

Tbe  Aitoi  («Mel/iaotti  cdgpenm), . 
allied  to  tbe  gluttoos  or  wolverenes, » 
found  in  Southern  Aficica,  l|id  h^  long 
been  noted  for  bis  dexterity  in  i^4pg  the 
hives  of  wild  bees,  bebg  ^^IMW 
fond  of  honey.  In  his  search^Bw  said 
to  be  aided,  like  man,  by  the  Hane}f-gyid$ 
{Indicator  Sparmanni)y  a  bird  which  is 
equally  fond  of  this  luscious  food.  Tie 
note  of  the  bird,  well-known  to  tbe  Hbt- 
tentots,  and  it  should  seem,  to  tbe  Ratd, 
is  peculiarly  shrill  at  the  feeding  season, 
and  it  flits  along,  by  short  flights,  faefm 
its  companion  in  the  chase,  until  it  ani?tK 
at  the  place  where  the  sweet  store  & 
hoarded  up ;  here  it  redoubles  its  cries, 
and  flutters  round  the  spot,  until  the  Inn 
is  taken  and  destroyed,  when  it  oomei 
in  for  a  share  of  the  booty. 

The  Common  Crocodile  is  frocn  20  to 
30  feet  long,  of  a  blackish  brown  color, 
above  and  yellowish  white  beneath.  It 
inhabits  the  rivers  of  Africa.  It  is 
supposed  to  live  to  a  great  age.  Its 
streagth  is  very  great,  and  its  arnas  irre- 
CameUfp^rd.   Seep.^L  sistible.     Its  principal  instrument  of  de- 

struction is  the  tail,  with  a  slttUe  bknr 

of  this,  it  has  often  overturned  a  canoe.     There  is  no  animal  but  roan,  that  can  coi 

success.     The  Land  Crocodile  is  found  in  Egypt.    It  is  not  a  dangerous  animal, 

5  feet  long. 
Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  every  part  of  Africa.     The  enoi 

tkony  a  serpent  of  30  feet  long,  !urks  in  the  fens  and  morasses,  and  the  Chameleon  ( 


Raid. 


Croiodile* 


wulgarii),  may  be  seen  on  every  hedge  or  shrub.  Among  the  venomous  %pecies,  tbe  Diptmj 
tbe  ^ep  (Fipera  haja)^  and  the  Cerastes  or  Homed  Viper ^  are  often  mentioned  by  tbe  poets, 
and  thb  Oarter  Snake  and  others  are  employed  by  tbe  Bcmjesnians  to  poison  their  arrows.  Of 
the  insects,  Africa  also  contains  many  ^houMnd  kinds.  The  Locust  hns  been,  froiD  time  im- 
memorial, the  proverbial  scourge  of  the  continent ;  Scorpions^  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
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rSgiViiWV  W90M«t  a^  abModiot ;  asd  the  Zii«&,  or  liy,  oQe4>f  Ae  iuMqwiioiH 

employed  by  the  Almiditjr  to  pui»|b  tl^ 

Egyptians  of  old,  is  stiU  the  plague  d[  the 

low  djptricts.     The  iii:ri'i«d3  of  apti|  whio^ 

swarm  in  Western  Afriea  can  scarcely  be 

conceived  by  those  who  have  not  visited 

those  countries.     The  nests  of  the  WkUe 

Ants  (TemiUes)^  which  are  peculiar  to 

this  region,  form  a  singular  feature  in  the 

scenery,  rising  from  the  plains  in  the  shape 

of  sugar-loaves   to  such  a  height  as  to 

appear  Ijke  villages  of  the  natives.     Those  of  one  species  ( T.  arda)  are  cylindrical,  nearly  3 

feet  high,  the  top  terminated  by  a  round,  vaulted  dome,  .and  surrounded  hy  a  prominent  terrace^ 

tbe  whole  not  unlike  the  shape  of  a  mushroom.     Two  species  of  the  edentalous  mammals,  which 

feed  upon  ants,  are  also  found  here,  adding  one  to  the  other  thousand  instances  of  design  and 

arrangement  which  pervades  the  order  of  nature.     These  are  the  Aardvark  {Orycterof^^i  Co- 

oennf),  and  the  Lang-tailed  Manit  (Manii  A/ricanut)^  the  latter  of  which  is  des^tute  of  teeth, 

Dot  is  covered  with  a  thick  mail  of  bard  scales, 

}0.  Birds.     The  Ostrich  (Struthis  camelus)  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa.     It 

is  generally  considered  as  the  largest 
of  birds,  but  its  great  size,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  wings,  deprives  it  of 
the  power  of  flying.  The  weight  of 
this  bird  may  be  estimated  at  75  or  60 
pounds.  It  inhabits  the  most  solitary 
and  arid  deserts,  where  there  are  few 
vegetables,  and  where  the  rain  never 
comes  to  refresh  the  earth.  It  is  said 
that  the  ostrich  never  drinks  ;  but  it  is 
of  all  animals  the  most  voracious,  der 
vouring  leather,  glass,  irpn^  stones,  Qr 
anything  that  it  can  get.  The  3ava£9 
nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  not  pmy 
for  their  plumage,  but  for  thei^  flesn, 
which  they  consider  a  ^eat  dainty. 

The  Bustard  (Otis)  is  similar  to  th^ 
ostrich  in  many  of  its  habits,  and  even 
somewhat  in  appearance  ;  several  spe- 
cies inhabit  the  karroos  and  arid  plains 
of    Africa.      Of    gallinaceous    birds 
adapted  to  the  poulury-prard,  there  are 
few  ;  but  the  genus  ol   Guiiua  Hsm 
(JWimtda)  is  peculiar  t6  Africa,  and  » 
common  in  our  barn-yards.     There 
are  three  or  four  distinct  species,  and 
they  are  found  in  large  flocks  of  300 
or  500.     There  are  also  several  spe* 
cies  of  grouse  and  partridges.     Iddu- 
merable  varieties  of  parrots  and  parro* 
quets  swarm  in  all  the  forests,  which 
resound  with  their  hoarse  screams. 
Tbe  Bearded  Griffin^  or  Lammer  Gfeyer,  (Gypatus  barbatus^)  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Pgjjpt  and  Abyssinia,  occupying  the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  dlifls,  and  frequently  com- 
I    aMtogg  dreadful  ravages  in  the  neighboring  plains.     It  seizes  by  preference  on  living  victims, 
'.    cfciefly  quadrupeds^  such  as  rabbits,  hares,  sheep,  and  lambs. 

^         Tlie  Golden  FuUure  (Pennapterus)  is  abundant  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  wh^fe 
^    ilisof  aingular  service  in  devouring  all  sorts  of  Glth  and  c^ion.     The  Griffin  Vuliurt  {FmI 
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tur  fuhus)  IS  round  in  all  parts  of  Afnca,  and  feeds,  like  others  of  its  tribei oodead  carciases 
The  EgypHan  Futlurt  is  very  useful  in  de^ttroying  rais  and  mice. 

The  5fcrefary  VuUure  (Gypoj^eranm  serptntarius)  fs  styled  by  the  Hottentots  the  serpfirtj 
eater,  from  the  avidiiy  with  which  ii  catches  and  devours  those  noxious  reptiles.  It  may  il 
easily  tamed.     The  Sociable  VuUure  (F.  auricalaris)  is  of  gigantic  sire,  and  is  veryDum^t>ui ' 


ib  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  dimensions,  it  is  full  equal  t<\the  Condor.  Like  all  dher  fii 
tures,  this  is  a  bird  of  the  mountains,  the  sheltered  retreats  formed  by  their  caves  and  bsMii 
Constituting  its  proper  habitation.  In  them  it  passes  the  night,  and  reposes,  after  it  hasitted 
its  appetite,  during  the  day.  At  sunrise,  lar^e  bands  are  seen  perched  on  the  rocks  i^"^ 
trance  of  their  abodes,  and  sometimes  a  contmued  chain  of  mountains  exhibits  themi 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Their  tails  are  always  worn  down  by  ; 
the  stones,  between  which  they  thrust  themselves,  or  on  which  they  perch. 

The  Dodoy  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Mauritius,  is  now  extinct.     The  Crottned 
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kanea  paeonina)  is  a  very  splendid  species,  inhabiting  swampy  places  in  Guinea.     Like  otter 
cranes,  it  subsists  on  grain  and  insects,  and  at  Cape  Verd  it  is  so  Ume  as  often  to  come,  of  hs  owfl 


aihk^ 


ord,  into  ili^.{Ki«biy  jwfi,  mA  f^ied  wiib  the  doneslK  fowU,.   it  walkt  widi  a . 

Hely  gjjjt,  but,  with  ihe  aid  of  its  extended  wingg,  is  able  to  scud  aloog^witb  great  fapiddf^ 
^^ii:e  is  bud  and  sonorous  ;  in  captivity,  it  is  gentle  and  Taniiliar. 
^Kg^jHiott  lUs  {Jbii  religioia)  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  places  just  freed  (torn  iht 
L10IIS  of  the  Nile,  where  it  is  of  great  service  in  destroying  insects,  reptiles,  jic.     It  ie 
^u  Mity  found  in  the  sepulchres  with  the  mummies,  and  was  formerly  held  sacred  by  the 
kgypiiaos.     Tim  aoeiabh  Groabeak  {Ploam  miciut)^  or  JVeanr  Birdj  ot  Boutbem  Abia^ 


EgtffUm  ni$. 


fives  fiA  eommimtties  of  several  hundreds.     The  Whidah  Bird^  or  Widow  AtrJ,.(Fuf«a 
,)  IS  a  beautiful  bird,  of  a  dosely  allied  genus,  which  is  found  on  the  Western  Coast. 

is  rare;  but,  in  captivity,  is  lively  aoi 
active  ;  it  \  changes  its  plumage  twice  a 
ynsar.  There  are  many  other  birds  is 
Africa  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  biK 
our  space  will  not  permit  a  description  of 
them  here. 

II.  InhabitantM.  The  Arabs  aad 
Moors,  who  are  now  scattered  all  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  are  of  Ast- 
atic origin.  But  there  are,  at  least,  four 
great  families  of  nations,  strongly  marked 
by  physical  peculiarities,  that  appear  t* 
be  natives  of  the  African  continent.  These 
are  the  Berber$^  in  the  north  ;  the  JV%- 
groet,  in  the  centre ;  and  the  HoUenioli 
and  Caffresy  in  the  south  and  east.  Al- 
though the  northeastern  part  of  Africa,  or 
the  Nile  valley,  was  once  inhabited  by 
civilized  nations,  who  had  carried  thearta 
and  sciences  to  a  high  degree  of  improve* 
.jrtui,  and  the  northern  coasts  were,  at  subsequent  periods,  settled  by  numerous  Phceniciaii. 
4^^1c,  )K)d  Roman  colonies,  and  still  later  have  been  the  seat  of  refined  and  polished  Aral 
States,  yet  the  great  mass  of  this  continent  has  remained  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  improved  life. 
The  natives  nowhere  have  the  art  of  writing  ;  no  alphabet  is  found  among  them,  and  there  is 
Bottling  to  indicate,  that  they  have  reached  beyond  some  of  the  simplest  useful  arts.  To  tbe 
Btrhtr  race,  belong  the  Shilloos,  Kabyls,  Tuaries,  Surhas,  Tibboos,  &c.,  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
taina,  and  the  regions  to  the  south  and  east.     There  is  a  great  diversity,  however,  among  tba 
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ifefavodtolhbnwe.  The  fighl-Mlond  mtmnm  dMO|iper  ?dlif  oflbelHeMfky 
jeefeimd  to  dbif,  and  by  othcfs  lo  a  itaiDot  mm;  the  NubiMs,  Ahyniniani,  Gbllay; 
Ababdebs,  Sblbos,  tac.,  ara  of  thb  number.  The  Foulabs,  Fellaiahfl,  or  Pbala,  an  b;  aona 
ieeludfld  amoag  ibe  negBo  racefl^  aod  by  aome  comidarad  aa  quite  dntinoii  both  iiaei  tbeei  and 
iroai  the  Beriiers. 

The  negroes  are  pliyaicaUy  cbaraoteiiaed  bjr  wooly  hair,  black  akin,  piojeedB|  )i|>s,  iftttaoel 
ne,  low  aitd  retreaiing  forehead,  and  (be  ibvm  of  the  legs*  Morally,  tbey  am  mdokot,  hai» 
lesS|  easy,  and  friendly  in  their  dispositbn ;  but  even  in  their  more  civilized  states,  many  barba 
fous  usages  and  savage  customs  prevail.  For  ages,  the  blacks  have  been  sought  for  as  slaveiitf 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  the  piepeitf 
of  the  rest. 

Of  the  great  interior  States  of  Africa,  we  know  veiy  little ;  but  tbey  seem  to  be  popolon, 
and  10  have  towns  of  considerable  size.     Agriculture  is  practised  and  the  regkm  jpossems  iiigi 
herds  of  catde.    The  Caffies,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions  of  Afiio^ 
,  ^^pear  to  be  mostly  wandering  shepherds. 

CHAPTER  LXXV.    MAGHREB,  OR  BARBART. 

1.  Bowidariei.  This  section,  comprising  all  the  northern  part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  da 
Nilotic  region,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  Sei; 
east  by  Egypt ;  south  by  Sahara  ;  and  west  by  the  Adantic  Ocean.  It  consists  of  a  aainv 
Itiip  of  fertile  country  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  series  of  oases  along  the  sootbera  htt* 
4er,  and  is  traversed  by  a  mountainous  chain  called  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  poiiaedhr 
divided  into  three  states,  usually  called  the  Barbery  Powers,  and  the  French  colony  of  A 
giers  ;  but  parts  of  the  territory  are  abo  occupied  by  numerous  mdependent  tribes  of  Arahr 
and  Berbers. 

2.  Surface  and  ClimatB.  The  Atlas  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  whole  region  fron  Mt 
to  west  in  several  ranges,  rise  to  their  greatest  elevation  in  Morocco,  where  some  of  the  sun- 
mits  exceed  12,000  feet.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  these  mountains  reach  die  m 
jfier  a  s^ioit  course,  but  they  fertilize  the  phuns  which  they  water.  On  the  eaat  and  soiabail 
^tensive  deserts,  dotted  here  and  there  with  cultivable  and  inhabitable  vradys  at  oases.  Tk 
IBiaritime  region,  sheltered  from  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert  by  the  mountams,  and  opoi 
lo  the  sea  breezes,  enjoys  a  pleasant  climate. 

3.  Productions.  The  productions  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Barbery  are  not  materially  difittit 
from  those  of  southern  Europe,  the  temperature  being  nearly  the  same.  Wheat  and  tdW' 
are  chiefly  cuUivated  ;  beans  and  lentils  are  abundant,  and  in  addition  to  the  .common  firdttw' 
Europe  are  the  date  and  lotus. 

4.  TViypoK.  This  state  occupies  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Barbary,  and  is  Ae  mi 
advanced  in  civilization  ;  it  has  an  area  of  270,000  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  sterile^  wilb'* 
about  700,000  inhabitants.  Tripoli  Proper  is  an  arid  district,  tbmlv  peopled.  Barea  is  IMe 
4Dore  than  a  desert.  Fezzan  is  traversed  by  the  Soudah,  or  Blaek  Mountains,  and  its  surfes 
in  general  is  a  desert  sprinkled  with  verdant  oases.  There  is  little  productive  soil  in  aov  pflt. 
of  the  country,  and  the  cultivation  is  bad.  Dates,  maize,  and  barley  are  raised,  ana  figi) 
jKHuegraoates,  and  lemons  are  abundant. 

l^npoliy  the  capital,  has  a  good  harbor  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  streets  are  straigh 
end  wide,  and  the  houses  regular  and  well  built ;  the  architecture  is  more  Europeas  itaa 
Arabian,  and  the  city  is  much  handscMner  than  the  generality  of  the  Moorish  towns.  Many  of- 
die  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  courts,  mosques,  and  gates  are  adorned  with  marble.  TIM' 
great  oios^ue  is  a  magnificent  structure,  with  four  cupolas  supported  by  columns  of  marbte' 
The  city  a  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  strongly  fortified.  Population,  25,000.  Ikmi  n 
a  saoall  town,  which  was  taken  by  the  Americans  under  Generd  Eaton  in  1805. 

In  the  Desert  of  Barca  are  several  oases  and  fertile  tracu  containing  the  ruins  of  the  ancioa 
Creek  cobny  of  Cyrenaica.  The  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  of  Avgdah^  carry  on  a  caravia 
trade  mth  Bomou  and  Timbuctoo  ;  slaves  form  the  principal  article  of  importation.  A^ 
is  a  large  provinee  consisting  of  several  oases,  which  contain  a  considerable  popttla<ioa| 
MoorzBoky  one  of  them,  with  narrow  streets  and  mud  huts,  is  ibe  greet  mart  of  ^^j'^ 
trade  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  from  Cairoi  Tfipolii  Tunii^ 
Gadames^  Timbuctoo,  and  Bomou. 
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m  A#  cms  of  ihiB  sme  nains,  k  alto  •  place  of  much  oommerenl  aetirhj.  h' 
B,  IUdb  Mv^al  other  towns  of  Barbara ,  the  singelar  Bfieetaele  of  a  sinaU  town,  innibke^ 
two  aeperaie  commimttieS)  who  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  A  common  waft 
eodoaea  tte  whale  lown,  but  the  apaee  withiD  k  dmded  bj  an  inierior  wiall  iaio  diatinct  see* 
tkMu,  OGCiipied  by  distinct  tribes.  The  two  sections  communicate  by  a  gate,  which  is  closed 
itt  tione  cf  war.  The  commerce  of  the  countrv  coosists  in  the  ex{>ortation  of  dales,  hooey, 
^  madder,  skins,  oil,  salt,  saffron,  gum,  fieathers,  &c.,  soma  of  which  are  brought  by  capa-' 
from  the  mterior.     Most  of  the  commerce  is  transacted  at  Tripoli.     The  gOTemment  is 


h.  TVaiM.  The  smallest,  but  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  of  tbe  Barbery  Stales, 
Tunis,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean ;  east  by  the  same  sea  and  Tripoli ;  south  by 
Ae  desert ;  and  west  by  Algiers.  It  contains  an  area  of  54,000  square  miles,  with  1,800,000 
inhebstaets.  A  mountainous  ridge  traverses  it  from  north  to  south.  In  tbe  south  is  a  laige* 
kdce,  known  to  the  ancients  as  tbe  Palus  TriUmia.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  tbe  soil  of  the- 
Tilleys  and  the  lower  part  of  tbe  mountains  is  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  die  Mejerda  ox  Ba** 
grades,  a  considerable  river,  and  on  the  coasts  are  several  good  harbors. 

7\mUy  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  Africa,  yet  tbe  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses  low  and  mean.  The  palace  of  the  bey  is  a  large  building  in  tbe  Moor- 
ish s^le  ;  there  are  several  mosquesj  and  a  number  of  schools,  and  the  town  is  supplied  with 
"  by  an  aqueduct.  Commerce  and  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk,  and  linen,  employ 
^' of  the  inhabitants.  Population,  100,000.  Six  miles  from  the  town  is  G^hUa^  tbe  port 
citadel  of  Tunis,  with  an  arsenal  and  ship-yards.  In  the  neighborhood  is  tbe  site  of  the 
;  city  of  Cartkagej  long  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe  rival  of  Rome.  The 
onlf  remains  of  this  celebrated  place  are  detached  fragments,  or  portions  of  wails,  aqueducts, 
ftjB*  Csies,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  in  a  fertile  district,  has  a  good  barber,  and  20,000 
bfaabitants  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  Cotraan,  in  the  interior,  is  the  centre 
of  flD  iaaportant  inland  traffic.     Its  population  is  about  60,000. 

C  Jt^en.  This  rich  and  important  territory,  until  1830  the  seat  of  a  piratical  state,  is 
mofw  occupied  by  the  French  ;  its  fine  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  central  situation  render  it  e 
vrinaMe  acouisitioB. 

JBgier$^  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  now  of  tbe  French  colony,  is  built  upon  the 
deeKvity  of  a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  the  harbor  is  good,  the  streets  BArrow,  and 
die  houses  low,  with  flat  roofs.  The  principid  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  dey, 
eessistlng  of  two  large  courts,  surrounded  by  large  buildings,  and  adorned  with  spacious  mar- 
*|k'<eoloanades ;  the  dshami  or  principal  mosque  ;  the  barracks,  which  are  the  handsomest 
Mflwee  m  the  town,  and  are  decorated  with  marble  and  adorned  with  fountains  ;  the  bagnios, 
er  prisons  in  which  tbe  slaves  were  shut  up  at  night,  and  the  bazars.  Tbe  last  dey  resided  in 
the  Oasaaba  or  citadel,  a  strong  fortress,  m  the  vaults  of  which  the  French  seised  about  tea 
mliicms  of  dollars.     The  population  of  Algiers  is  now  about  90,000. 

Oron,  en  the  coast,  with  about  10,000  inhabitante,  has  a  good  harbor.  Boma^  to  the  east 
of  Algiers,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  in  the  province  of  Constantina.  CamUmiina  is  the 
latgBSt  town  of  this  part  of  Africa.  It  lies  20  days'  march  to  the  southeast  of  Algiers,  and  the 
faiarvemng  tract  is  uninhabited.  Population,  50,000.  Bugeiak  between  Constantina  end 
Algiers,  has  a  good  harbor  and  rich  iron  mines.  The  Cabyles  in  this  vicinity  are  remarkable 
lor  their  Gerce  disposition  and  warlike  habits.  TVetnecen  is  the  principal  town  in  the  prov- 
iaoe^f  Oran  ;  it  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  manufactures.  JIfedea,  in 
the  ferrile  province  of  Tittery,  and  BHda  or  Beb^aky  delightfully  situated  in  a  productive 
dbtrtct,  are  important  towns. 

Algiers  formerly  had  a  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  com,  dates,  silks,  copper,* 
hptdkembiefs,  rugs,  feathers,  &c. «  The  manufactures  are  carpets,  silk,  cotton,  woole% 
Inther,  and  coarse  linen.  The  French  had,  previous  to  the  revdution,  formed  establish* 
ttUBte  upon  seversl  parts  of  the  coast  for  commerce  and  the  flsUng  of  coral ;  but  these  were 
fcraken  op  by  tbe  late  wars.  Till  this  period  most  of  the  maritime  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
e  Fff«i»ch  company  at  MarseiUes.     The  population  is  2,000,000. 

This  petty  state  hae  long  been  infamous  for  its  piracies.  Until  the  present  centm-y  all  tba 
Htieiis  trading  to  the  Mediterranean  were  subjected  to  an  annual  tribute  le  order  to  protect  their 
tommetce  from  plunder  and  their  citisenF  from  shivery.  A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  their 
■aval  power  by  the  American  and  English  ieets,  in  1616.    The  French  government  in  1890, 
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dispatched  an  army  of  40,<MM  men,  who  biMied,  and  efiaeted  as  euj  ctplHM  of  the.(%j|L 
Algiers,  io  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  province  may  now  be  considered  a*  a  ^kJtfJL 
France.  ,. 

7.  Empire  iff  Maroeco  or  Morocco.  This  State,  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  iaji 
the  Medrtermnean  Sea,  is  highly  favored  by  nature  in  its  mild  climate,  fertile  soil,  «9(1  ad» 
tflgeous  position  upon  3  seas  ;  but  bad  government  and  civil  discord  have  deprived  it  of  jE 
benefit  of  its  natural  advantages.  It  has  an  area  of  175,000  square  miles,  with  6,OOQ,000,||^ 
habitants.  It  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fes,  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  some  other  prg^ 
inces  ;  but  many  of  the  tribes,  within  these  limits,  are  entirely  independent,  and  ofteo  at  «! 
.with  the  government  of  Morocco,  and  with  each  other. 

Morocco  or  Morocco^  the  capital,  is  a  large  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  elevated  plaioyk 
the  rear  of  which  rise  the  highest  summits  of  Mount  Adas.  It  is  much  reduced,  but  j||| 
contains  many  sumptuous  edifices,  which  attest  its  former  splendor.  The  imperial  palace,  ^ 
iisting  of  numerous  pavilions,  courts,  and  gardens,  covers  a  space  4,500  feet  long,  by  1,8^ 
broad  ;  one  of  the  mosques  is  distinguished  for  its  lofty  minaret,  220  feet  high,  and  sercp 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  size;  the  vast  building,  called  Bel-Abbas,  comprises,  io 4 
precincts,  a  sanctuary,  a  mosque,  a  mausoleum,  and  a  hospital,  which  accommodates  l,||f 

eitients.     The  great  morocco  manufactory,  the  granaries,  &c.,  are  also  worthy  of  oou^ 
opulation,  70,000.  •  r- 

Fez^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  the  lai^est  city  in  the  empire.  It  sttin 
on  the  slopes  of  several  hills,  and  is  watered  by  a  river.  The  streets  are  narrow  ;  the  ho 
are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  often  adorned  outwardly  with  mosaic  work.  The  roofs  are  flatf 
many  have  his^h  towers,  decorated  with  carving  and  gilding.  There  are  200  mosques  io, 
city,  and  2  colleges.  The  place  was  once  a  famous  seal  of  learning,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Mahometan  faith  in  the  West.  Almost  all  the  houses  have  fountains,  which  are  supplied  \ 
water  by  canals  from  the  river.  The  markets  are  excessively  crowded,  and  the  Arabs  of 
surrounding  regions  resort  hither  for  all  their  supplies.     Population,  80,000.  ^ 

Mcquintz  has  frequently  been  the  residence  ot  tlie  Sultans,  who  have  here  a  handson^e  i 
•CO.     The  city  is  surrutuided  by  a  triple  line  of  walls,,  15  feet  high,  and  resembles  the  ch 
Moorish  towns.     The  inhabitants  are  esteemed  more  polished  and  hospitable  than  those  of 
other  cities.     On  one  dide,  stands  a  quarter  inhabited  by  negroes.     The  surrounding 
is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.     Populauon,  60,000. 

Mof^adoT  is  a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic.     It  is  built  in  a  flat,  sandy  desert.     The  houses 
of  white  stone,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.     The  harbor  is  shallow,  and  is 
fended  by  2  batteries.     There  is  considerable  commerce  carried  on  with  the  north  of  Etui 
and  America.     Population,  10,000.     SalleCy  a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  has  been  famoqtf 
its  piracies.     It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  battery     "^ 
are  many  commercial  houses  established  here  by  European^,  but  the  trade  is  declining,  in 
sequence  of  the  filling  up  of  tlie  harbor.     Population,  20,000.     Tangier  is  a  seaport, 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     It  is  the  residence  of  many  foreign  consuls,  but  it  has 
trade.     Population,  10,000. 

The  pommerce  of  Morocco  is  chiefly  transacted  at  Mogador,  from  which  place  are  ex 
goat-skins,  oil,  almonds,  gums,  wax,  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  pomegranates,  and  dates, 
land-trade,  with  the  Arab  and  negro  tribes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans.     The  manufactures 
carpets,  woolen  and  cotton  cloths,  silk,  morocco,  leather,  paper,  and  saltpetre. 

8.  BiUdul^erid.  Biledulgerid,  or  the  Land  of  Dates^  is  a  district  lying  between  Tunis 
Algiers  on  the  north,  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  south.  It  is  mountainous,  sandy,  and 
ren,  producing  little  vegetation.  Some  parts,  however,  are  covered  with  thick  groves  of 
date  palm.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  ui'  the  nr 
Africans  and  wild  A  rabs  ;  the  former  living  in  small  villages,  and  the  latter  in  tents,  roai 
from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of  plunder. 

9.  Inhabitnnt$.  These  are  principally  of  3  great  races.  1st.  The  Moors  are  of  a 
origin,  beins;  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Arabs,  Romans,  &c.  Their  complexi 
are  lighter  than  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  they  are  a  well-formed  race.  2d.  The  Ar^bs 
much  like  those  of  Asia,  and  are  descended  from  the  original  conquerors,  and  from  emigt 
from  Sahara.  They  are  pastoral,  and  live  in  tents.  3d.  The  Berbers  are  a  race  d  fli 
from  the  two  former  in  language  and  customs.,  and,  therefore,  probably  of  a  difierent  of^ 
They  are  warlike  ai'l  free.     Of  these,  the  chief  tribes  are  the  Shilloos,  in  the  mountatoi 
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t0cco ;  the  Cabyles,  a  white  people,  in  the  mminUnns  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  ;  the  Tibboos^ 
Hi^  Tuaricks. 
The  Berbers  are  probablj  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Northern  Africa  ;  some 
fthem  are  quite  black,  but  they  have  not  the  negrq  physiognomy.  l*he  Jews  are  also  no* 
lihai  in  the  Barbary  States,  where^  they  are  treated  with  great  harshness,  and  are  a  general 
bject  of  hatred  and  contempt.  The  Turks  are  the  ruling  race  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  as  thejr 
fm  ID  Algiers,  until  its  conquest  by  the  French  ;  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Beside  these 
irioos  nces,  are  the  negroes,  who  are  imported  from  Nigritia,  as  slaves  ;  in  Morocco,  bovr» 
ver,  tbey  form  the  standing  army  of  the  empire,  and  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses. 

10.  Commerce,  With  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  little  manufacturing  industry,  the  productions  of 
to  eirtb  must  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  this  region.  Barbary,  in  ancient  and 
^en  modern  times,  has  been  the  granary  of  Kurope  ;  but,  as  corn  is  not  now  allowed  to  be 
Iported,  fruits,  gums,  hides,  wax,  and  morocco,  are  the  chief  materials  for  the  niaritiroe 
»mmerce.  Haicks,  a  species  of  woolen  cloth,  always  worn  by  the  Moors,  when  ihey  go 
^road  ;  sashes  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  and  the  conical  woolen  raps,  called  sktill-capsy 
bd  worn  all  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  are  manufactured,  and  furnish  articles  of  inland 
iflic.  The  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  Morocco 
kd  Tripoli ;  the  caravans  carry  salt,  t6baccO|  and  European  goods,  and  biing  back  slaves, 
017,  and  gofd-dust. 

II.  Government.  The  government  of  Morocco  is  an  absolute  despotism  ;  but  most  of  the 
imerous  tribes,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Barbary,  are  governed  by  iheir  owncbiefs, 
kbse  authority  is  limited,  by  the  usages  and  free  spirit  of  the  respective  people.     The  gov- 

fment  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  is  also  despotic  ;  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  the  Parha  of  Tripoli, 
nominally  dependent  upon  the  Porte,  but  really  independent  sovereigns.  The  monarcha 
Morocco  claim  the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  sheriffs,  or  descendants  of  Mahomet ;  and 
ij  attempt  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  regal  dignity  and  the  authority  of  their  office,  by  as* 
ining  the  character  of  doctors,  prophets,  and  saints ;  which,  however,  they  seem  to  regard 
fliot  inconsistent  with  the  most  unbounded  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  sensuality.  The  em* 
lor,  claiming  the  supremacy  in  religion,  which,  in  Mahometan  countries,  includes  law,  there 
roo  body  that  has  any  check  or  control  over  him,  but  everything  depends  on  his  r4i{price« 
Ke  Bey  of  Tunis,  in  1816,  not  only  emancipated  himself  from  a  dependence  on  the  Porte, 

falso  got  rid  of  the  licentious  and  turbulent  Turkish  soldiery.  The  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  in 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  merely  a  Turkish  governor ;  but,  having  seized  all 
a  Turkish  officers  at  a  feast,  he  caused  them  to  be  strangled,  and  his  adherents  then  massa^ 
U  most  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  The  government,  though  absolute,  has  been  of  a  mild 
Incter,  and  the  country  has  assumed  an  orderly  and  civilized  appearance. 
J%  Drees.  The  complete  dress  of  a  Moor,  includes  a  red,  pointed  cap,  with  a  turban,  or 
sash,  wrapped  round  it ;  a  shirt,  with  wide  sleeves ;  short,  white  drawers,  of  great 
;  a  woolen  waistcoat,  or  a  small,  cloth  jacket ;  a  silk  or  woolen  sash,  and  yellow  slip- 
The  legs  are  always  bare.     The  haick  is  a  universal  garment ;  it  is  a  piece  of  cloth,  6 

eig,  and  1^  broad,  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  fastened  around  the  waist.  Many  Moors 
)e  caftan,  a  loose  coat,  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  females  dress  loosely,  and  encumber 
Ives  with  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  rings  on  the  ankles.  They  dye  the  hair,  feet,  and 
(er-oails,  a  deep  saffron-color,  with  henna.  The  only  paint  they  use  for  the  face,  is  white. 
J3.  Language.  The  common  languages  are  the  Turkish,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic ; 
platter  predominates,  though  it  is  not  spoken  with  purity. 

[14.  Manner  of  Building.  Generally,  the  houses  are  rudely  and  unskilfully  built.  They 
1^  square,  wiih  flat  roofs,  and  an  open  area,  or  court,  within,  in  which  the  cooking  is  perform- 
l^for  there  are  no  chimneys.  There  are  few  windows.  In  some  cities,  the  houses  are 
Bstljr  whitewashed.  The  pastoral  tribes  dwell  in  tents,  shaped  like  an  inverted  boat.  In  the 
itains  of  Tripoli,  there  are  subterranean  vilhges,  with  wells  and  space  for  cattle.  Tbey 
10  constructed,  that  they  can  stand  a  siege. 

5.  Pood  and  Drink.  The  chief  articles  of  food  are  bread,  mutton,  poultry,  fifh,  butter, 
le,  oil,  olives,  and  fruits.  Little  beef  is  used.  The  common  dish  is  the  Kousknutou^  a 
of  paste  made  of  meal,  formed  into  small  rolls,  and  placed  in  a  colander  over  the  vapor 
llt  kettle,  in  which  meat  is  boiling.  The  common  people  add  to  it  milk  or  butter,  the  rich 
ishing  broth.  Coffee  used  to  be  as  general  as  in  the  East,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
feraeded  by  tba  use  of  tea,  which  is  now  given  to  visiters  at  all  hours.     Wines  and  spirits, 
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Aough  forbidden  ia  the  Koran,  tra  drunk  wfaen  tbef  qtn  be  oblaiaed,  to  ncoss.  Th^  datflf 
on  opium  are  so  great,  that  fei^  use  it ;  but  an  extract  is  made  from  a  narcotic  fdaoi,  p«rill||| 
a  kind  of  flax,  which  exhikrates  without  intoxicating.  Tobacco  ia  somewhat  used  id  ainiililpg, 
and  as  smiflF.  ; 

16.  Di8ta9t8.  Blindness  is  common,  and  the  plague  has  sometimes  oeerty  depf^pdMI 
ekies.     The  general  means  adopted  for  cure  is  by  charms,  amqlets,  fcc. 

17.  Trwf$ling.  In  the  interior  yiMages,  a  house  is  set  apart  for  stranpers,  with  a  prafar 
eflker  to  furnish-  one  night's  entertainment.  In  the  cities,  there  are  no  inns.  The  fj^aim 
mode  of  traveling  is  with  mules,  horses,  or  camels. 

18.  Charaeterj  Mannem^  imi  CnsUma*  The  Moors  of  Barbery  have  been  very  proverb 
k  Europe  for  cruelty,  indolence,  ignorance,  and  fanaticism.  If  the  country  does  not  derive  ilf 
name  from  its  barbarous  tnhabiunts,  the  name  is  nevertheless  equally  well  deserved  0b  ikai 
account.  The  inhabitants,  except  those  of  towns,  are  divided  into  tribes  or  clanS|  wbtdi  wf$ 
often  at  war,  and  which  offer  insuperable  obstacles  to  civiliaalion.  They  pass  an  active  Ut^ 
and  are  hardy  and  warlike.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  carry  indolence  to  a  Turkish  eactrec* 
la  Morocco,  and  other  western  cities,  where  men  meet  in  the  street,  to  converse,  they  fiofd^ 
with  seat  iheraselves  on  mats,  and  the  streets  are  often  filled  with  these  groups.  A  sbopkeepaf 
arranges  his  wares  so  that  he  can  reach  any  of  them  without  leaving  his  seat,  and  we  vt^ 
watchman  performs  guard-duty  in  a  sitting  posture.  I'he  people  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  arp  ill 
least  barbarous.  The  name  of  Algerine  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  a  ferocious  aind  bigdtod 
savage  ;  but  Mr.  Sbaler,  who  has  lived  in  Algiers  many  years,  represents  the  people  «e  iodif^ 
aating,  courteous,  and  without  much  fanaticism,  though  not  without  humanity.  They  ea% 
however,  like  dieir  ancestors,  inconstant  and  treacherous.  The  common  salutatioD  ia  B|i^ 
bary  is,  ^^  Peace  be  with  you.''  Merchandise  is  measured  by  the  arm,  from  the  elbow.  ISkf 
females  when  tliey  would  honor  a  person,  as  the  emperor,  raise  sudden  and  piercing  aluiallib 
aad  the  manners  and  customs,  generally,  are  those  of  a  very  rude  state  of  society. 

The  Jews  in  Barbary  are  a  numerous  and  much  oppressed  class.  The  house  of  a  JfVy 
aad  all  its  sacred  relations,  is  open  to  every  Moor  who  will  violate  it.  A  Jew  may  be  beent 
by  men,  and  pelted  by  boys.  When  riding  he  is  forced  to  dismount,  if  he  meet  a  Moor  ;  fk 
make  bumble  obeisance  to  one  of  distinction,  and  to  walk  with  bare  feet  in  cities.  Evea  l|| 
females  are  compelled  to  do  this.  The  Jews  perform  most  of  the  trades,  and  mooopoli9»  4$ 
commerce.  They  form  the  only  industrious  class  in  cities.  In  no  other  country  are  they  ai 
much  depressed  ^9  in  Morocco  ;  yet  here  they  are  distinguished  for  being  well  formedi  ^ 
the  females  are  considered  as  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  r£i 

The  Arabs  chiefly  occupy  the  plains,  and  they  exhibit  the  same  pastoral  and  ^^ff^^^^ 
habiu,  the  same  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  same  union  of  hospitality  and  plunder^.^V 
eharacterize  their  countrymen  in  Arabia  ;  they  live  in  tents,  a  number  of  which  torme  a  fiwp 
vnder  a  sheik,  and  several  camps  often  acknowledge  a  chief,  called  emir..  »*'• 

Some  of  the  Berbers  or  Brebers  have  the  same  migratory  habits  as  the  Arabs  ;  tb^  0M 
consists  of  camel's  tnilk  and  dried  camel's  flesh,  that  animal  constituting  their  sole  wealS 
They  wear  woolen  gowns,  which  cover  but  a  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  leather  ciim^ 
and  shirts.  Rush  mats  form  their  beds,  and  their  tents  are  made  of  camel's  hair,  or  a  eqeai 
woolly  substance,  obuined  from  the  date  palm.  Others  cultivate  the  earth,  and  are  statieoMr 
in  their  habits.  The  Berbers,  although  Mahometans,  do  not  scrupulously  follow  all  the  on 
nances  of  their  religion  ;  thus  they  drink  wine  and  eat  pork.  The  Maraboots  are  a  sonSt 
priests  or  saints,  who  are  looked  upon  with  great  veneration  by  the  Berbers  ;  they  often  ^Ob^ 
eise  great  authority,  and  maintain  a  considerable  military  force.  They  alone  underatadt 
Arabic,  and  can  interpret  the  Koran.  '••'• 

19.  ^musementt.  There  are  many  equestrian  exercises,  for  all  the  Moors  are  much  ettad^ 
ed'to  horses,  and  an  Emperor  of  Morocco,  improving  on  the  example  of  his  brother  of  Besaet 
declared  some  of  his  horses  saints  !  The  riders  use  a  bit  that  will  stop  the  horse  in  an  tuutaMj 
when  going  at  full  speed.  A  Moor  will  spur  his  fleet  horse  at  full  speed  towards  a  wallt  ^ 
when  it  seems  that  both  must  be  killed  by  the  collision,  the  animal  is  stopped  within  a  ttm 
inches  of  the  barrier.  Other  amusements  are  juggling,  exhibitions  of  dancing,  story-teiKa||k 
and,  about  Tunis,  hawking  is  practbed.  .  r.^ 

90.  Edfi^iOion,  To  read  m  the  Koran,  and  to  write,  are  fhe  ends  of  edueatioa  ia  aieai 
Mahometan  countries.  Education  is  often  advanced  thus  fer  so  Barbary.  The  Korei^ 
however,  is  sometimes  committed  to  aaemory,  aad  the  ^reader  goes  over  it  like  a  parrot, 
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a!d  fh>m  the  cbi^racters.  Boys  at  school  have  a  board  and  piece  of  chalk,  with  wfaicb 
write  ;  and  they  instructed  each  other  long  before  the  time  of  Lancaster. 
IJ.  Jlrts^  No  art  but  that  of  music  receives  encouragement.  There  are  some  pret^  airs, 
the  common  instruments  are  a  rude  hautboy,  the  pipe,  tabor,  mandoline,  and  drum.  The 
Dienoesv  which  anciently  formed  the  glory  of  the  Moors,  are  now  extinct  in  this  region  ;  phi- 
osophical  instruments  of  excellent  construction  are  still  seen,  but  they  are  shown  only  as 
^urioi]9  relicst  and  even  medicine  is  practised  by  physicians,  whose  skill  reaches  little  further 
Imq  to  dress  a  wound. 

23.  Religion.  This  is  the  Mahometan.  In  Barbary  saints  are  common,  and  to  be  one 
9  a  kiod  of  profession  or  trade.  There  b  at  Fez  a  religious  foundation,  for  the  support  and 
mrial  of  storks  and  cranes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  men.  The 
aarriages  are  attended  with  rejoicing ;  the  nride  is  carried  home  in  a  cage,  placed  on  a  mule 
Uteoded  by  music.  Four  wives  are  allowed,  but  polygamy^  is  not  general.  Divorces  are 
Mij  to  be  obtained  by  the  husband  ;  and  the  wife  is  entitled  to  one  ;  the  third  time  she  may 
It  cursed  by  her  husband.  For  the  first  curse,  he  must  pay  her  eight  ducats,  and  a  rich  dress 
or  the  second..  A  neglect  to  provide  for  the  wife,  is  also  a  ground  for  divorce.  At  burialSf 
I  omioourse  attends,  and  the  wooden  howl  fearfully.  Some  are  hired  to  tear  their  faces,  and 
itteff  hiaentations.  The  dead  are  dressed  as  when  they  lived,  and  the  tombs  and  graves  are 
iendy  kept. 

j93*  Lorn.  The  administration  of  justice  is  in  none  of  these  States  in  favor  of  th&  innocent. 
the  maxim  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  better  that  the  innocent  should  suffer,  than  the  guilty  escape. 
Cha  cadis  are  the  judges,  and  the  execution  immediately  follows  conviction,  or  sentence. 
inaU  offences  are  punished  by  the  bastinado ;  great  ones  by  burning  alive,  which  is  chiefly 
^t&cted  on  Jews  and  Christians  ;  and  by  impalement  and  tenter  hooks',  on  the  Moors.  The 
ivner  hooks  prqject  from  walls,  and  the  culprit  is  thrown  upon  them,  where  he  drops  from 
Mie  to  another,  and  sometimes  lingers  in  agony  for  hours.  In  impalement,  a  stake  is  thrust 
pp§itudinally  through  the  body.  The  western  Moors  sometimes  punish  crimes  by  tying  the 
grmin"^  between  two  boards,  and  sawing  him  asunder  lengthways,  beginning  at  the  head. 
Vbiaeo  are  sometimes  tied  in  a  sack  and  drowned.  At  Algiers  the  post  of  executioner  is 
ipe  of  honor  ;  at  Morocco  it  is  a  dangerous  and  infamous  office.  In  the  former  city,  this 
Acer  of  the  law  may  aspire  to  a  place  m  the  state.* 


*  *<  I  aw  ft  gnui  ooncoane  of  goldiera,  and  od  inquiring 
m  eatase,  (bond  that  an  ezecation  was  about  to  take  place, 
mi  maate  malefteton  were  at  the  iftme  time  lo  be  maim* 
d^ .  TVie  goTenior  at  rived  at  this  moment,  and  the  prie- 
mff  were  driven  in  n  ith  their  bands  tied ;  the  order  for 
■Hriunent  wae  read  bj  the  cadi  or  judee,  and  the  cul- 
|M»<^14  to  prepare  themflelvea,  whicn  tney  did  by  say* 
■C.  fli  «£  AUak  Sksd  a  Mohammed  BasoU  Mak  and 
ipylnff.  They  were 'then  made  to  ait  down  in  a 
Mm  their  lega  on  the  eroaad ;  a  batcher  then  eame 

A  with  ft  diarp  knife  in  his  hand;  he  aeised  the 

Jb  the  line  on  die  left,  by  the  beard,  with  hia  left 
two  men  were  at  the  same  time  holding  the  prii- 
tendtf;  the  batcher  began  cntthig  very  leiaarely 
HHIi  hm  knife  round  the  neck,  (which  was  a  very  thick 
m^  and  kept  cutting  to  the  bones  until  the  flesh  was 
BBiilled ;  he  then  shoved  the  head  Tiolently  ftom  side 
Kaldtor  cutting  hi  with  the  point  of  the  kniie  todrvide 
III  cipewf.  which  he  seemed  to  search  out  among  the 
iMfiM  of  blood,  one  by  one ;  he  finally  got  the  head  off 
■iff  Ihivir  it  on  a  mat  that  was  spread  to  receive  the  ma- 
BaSgd  limbs  of  the  others.  There  were  eight  more,  who 
mm  nentenced  to  lose  a  leg  and  an  arm  each,  and  nine 


iriy  ine  wnoie  oay.  ine  iwo 
}iB  who  were  present  daring  the 
e,  were  sitting  on  the  grooiid 
g  quite  unconcerned,  ana  were 


Ligpue ;  he  would  then  part  the  joint  by  breaking  it  short 
NlMi  Irtee,  as  a  batcher  woAd  part  the  joint  in  the 
^p4f  fto  ox.  Having  in  this  manner  got  off  the  leg,  and 
iMm  H  OD  the  mat,  be  proceeded  to  take  off  the  arm  at 
yjltuii,  in  the  same  leisnrety  and  clumsy  manner ;  he 
hMBod,  Inwever,  to  improve  by  praotne,  so  that  he  eorfw 
<Nillw  faftadaof  the  fawl  eight  at  their  wrists,  in  ft  vety 
kpffi  ti«»e,  —  this  done,  they  next  prooecded  to  take  up 
hfr  'iit^r^,  and  apply  a  plaster,  which  was  soon  aeeom- 
'^  ^   '  bf  dipping  tho  atumpa  ialo  a  kotlle  of  boiling 


pitch  that  stood  near,  or  something  that  had  the  same 
appearance  and  smell.  Is  not  this  last  circumstance  aa 
improvement  in  ■oigenr  ?  They  then  oarried  the  lUelefli 
trunk  and  mutilated  bodies,  with  the  head  and  other 
limbs,  to  the  market ;  the  head  and  limbs  were  carried  on 
a  mat  1^  six  men,  irho  were  ittaking  as  mooh  sport  m 
possible,  for  the  spectators ;  the  bodies  were  thrown  across 
jackasses,  and  they  were  exposed  in  the  most  public  part 
of  the  market  place,  nearly  the  whole  day.  The  two 
govemon,  and  other  offieen  ^  ' 
execution  of  the  sentence,  ^ 

next  to  the  wall,  appearing  quite 

conversing  gayly  on  other  subjects.  The  Moors,  who 
eame  from  mere  onriosity,  did  not  show  the  least  nook 
of  disapphAwtion,  or  any  signs  of  horror ;  they  jested 
with  the  butcher,  who  seemed  highly  gratified  with  the 
part  be  was  acting. 

**  I  now  asked  Rais  bel  Cossim,  who  attended  me,  oo»> 
oeming  the  mode  of  procuring  an  executioner,  &c.,  Ao. 
He  told  me,  that  when  sn  oK^r  came  to  execute  or  main 
any  culprits,  it  generally  embraced  several  at  the  saaM 
time,  so  as  to  mdie  bat  one  job  of  it ',  that  the  butehen 
were  called  upon  by  the  alcayd  or  governor,  and  (breed 
to  find  one  out  of  their  number  to  do  this  work ;  that  they 
then  made  op  a  parse  agreeably  to  a  role,  made  anAig 
themselves  in  suoh  cases;  that  is,  two  and  a  half  ducaia 
per  man  for  cutting  off  heads,  and  two  ducats  per  man 
for  maiming ;  (two  and  a  half  ducats  make  one  dollar,  or 
forty  cents  per  dncat ;)  they  then  qoestion  each  other  lo 
know  who  will  iooept  of  the  money,  and  do  the  job ;  if 
no  one  appears  willing,  they  cast  lots,  and  the  one  oa 
wbon  it  ftuls,  ia  obliged  to  undertake  It.  This  man  is  pro* 
tteted  by  the  govomor  for  twenty-four  hoon  after  tho 
execution,  when  he  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  bnoa 
the  public  odium,  and  the  revenge  of  the  friends  of  thft 
bnr,  or  else  to  fly ;  he  generally  goes  off  tho  fiial 
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.    84»  JlitHquUiet,     Ctrthage  i»  an  tBdisiinct  niin  ;  thougb,  m  rowing  dong  shbre,  I 
see  the  outlet  of  the  sewers.     The  cisterns,  also,  may  still  be  seen.     The  aqtiedti 
traced  50  miles.     Some  of  the  arches  are  70  feet  high,  and  a  man  may  walk  upright  i 
conduits.     There  are  remains  of  other  ancient  cities  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Barbary, 
lars,  arches,  gales,  tombs,  and  sculptures.  '^ 

25.   History,     Barbary  occupied  a  more  conppicuous  place  in  the  ancient,  than  in  the  diH 
em  world.     Cyrenaica,  its  most  easterly  portion,  was  the  seat  of  several  fiourishiDg  Giij  ' 
colonies.     Carthage,  further  west,  was,  at  one  time,  the  mistress  of  Spain,  Sicilyj^^^lir^ 
whole  of  the  western  Mediterranean  ;  but  she  fell  m  the  struggle  with  Rome.     T^^ 

part  of  Tunis,^  yS 
stantina,  formal  tW 
ful  kingdom  of  Ht^ 
lustrious  both  ait' 
an  enemy  of  Roll 
ritania  and  Getu 
southwest,  were  \ 
ed  for  the  6efce^^ 
their  inhabitants, 
man  arms  redoei^^ 
of  these  regions,  whu 
afterwards  wresfl' 
Rome,  by  Gens^ 
Vandal.  At  a  still  lir 
period,*  the  Saracen  in# 
ed  them,  and  esttUilil 
their  religion  perroaneiiA 
Norihern  Afnca.  At/ 
Barbary  was  goveme 
the  viceroys  of  the 
of  Bagdad  ;  but  when^ 
empire  of  the  Saracens  began  to  crumble,  it  formed  several  separate  kingdoms,  Yibicy| 
more  than  3  centuries,  have  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  ignorance  and  barbarism.^ 
the  15th  century,  the  celebrated  Turkish  pirates,  Barbarossa  and  Hayraddin,  seized  upoft4( 
giers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  made  them  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  fromtllll 
time  they*  devoted  themselves  to  general  piracy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiji 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  freed  themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  but  the  flagrant  piracies  of  /"^ 
drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  first  of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  of  England  andj 

CHAPTER  LXXVL       SAHARA,  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 

This  great  waste  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile-valley,  and  from  the  Barbt 
to  Senegambia  and  Nigritia.  It  stretches  from  latitude  16^  to  30^  North,  and  from 
29^  East  to  17^  West,  having  a  length  of  about  3,000  miles,  a  breadth  of  800,  and 
about  1 ,600,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  '  '^ 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  a  great  desert  zone  of  sand  and  naked 
with  few  and  slight  interruptions,  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  Central  A 
borders  of  China,  through  130  degrees  of  longitude.  Sahara  consists  of  a  table«laDd< 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  moving  sand,  and  here  and  there  contaiai 
rocky  heights  and  valleys,  where  the  water  collects  and-  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferWi 
aM  grass.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  are  .some  mountains  in  detached  peaks  ;  towm 
the  interior,  the  heights  lose  themselves  in  a  plain,  covered  with  white  and  sharp  pebbles*  .Mt 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  dry,  heated  air,  has  an  appearance  of  a  reddish  vapor,  boAM 

night  afterward*  to  loroe  other  plaoe,  and  nerer  retunu ; 
Iria  wife,  if  he  haa  one,  can  be  dtvnrced  from  himj  hy 
applyinr  to  the  oadi,  or  jadge/and  ewearinf ,  that  aa  her 
hualMind  haa  aerved  aa  an  ezeeutioner,  she  is  afraid  to  live 
with  him,  lest  he  ahould  be  tempted  to  eomnut  aome  vio- 
Itaoa  OB  her,  in  a  ainUar  wmf . 


DuirucHan  rf  CartkagB, 


*•  The  batcher,  who  acted  on  the  pieapnt  oc^aiioe^jg 
a  ToluotaiT  executioner  for  48  ducata,  and  he  deisMW 
the  next  night,  leaving,  m  I  waa  ittfomied,  m^mrmtn 
children,  to  ahtft  for  themaelven;  he  waa.fOflr,#iidflfc 
ried  awaj  hia  wagea  of  death  with  hfan."— JUt^'  ^ 
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lMiiQ»«l<Ml(»liW  Ike  Are  ofa  Mries  oT  volcMioes.  Raifi  Uhy  in  iioitfie  districtf ,  in  the  ItHsr 
pm  ef  stHnmer.  An  aromatic  plant  reaembling  thyme,  acacias,  and  oiber  thorny  shrubs,  net- 
Mi^  aiid  brambles,  are  the  ordinary  vegetation.  A  few  groves  of  the  date,  or  other  palm 
Imea,  are  met  with  here  and  there.  On  the  southern  border,  are  forests  of  green  trees.  Some 
BMMikeys  and  gazelles  support  themselves  on  the  scanty  vegetation.  Numerous  Bocks  of  os- 
'  ea^-are  also  foimd  here.     Lions,  panthers,  and  serpents,  add  to  the  horrors  of  these  frightftfl 

solitudes.  The  animals  live  almost  withoat 
drink.  The  flocks  consist  of  camels,  goats, 
and  sheep. 

The  coast  contains  some  good  harbors,  as 
the  Uio  do  Ouro,  and  the  harbor  of  St.  Cyp 
rian.  Here  is  Cape  Boiador,  the  terror  of 
the  navigators  of  the  middle  age,  and  down  to 
the  year  1553,  the  fatal  limit  of  all  voyages  in 
this  direction.  Cape  Blanco,  a  little  further 
south,  is  thought  co  he  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Carthaginian  discoveries. 

The  manner  of  traveling,  is  with  camels  ; 
and  every  traveler,  or,  indeed,  every  Arab, 
is  constantly  armed,  for  the  tribes  generally 
live  in  that  state  of  pillage  and  warfare,  that 
mark  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  The 
camel,  only,  of  all  domesticated  animals, 
finds  a  support  in  the  scanty  vegetation  of  a 
spob  in  the  desert.  A  common  camel  can  easily  travel  100  miles  in  a  day.  The  cara- 
frooa  Morocco  take  130  days  to  cross  the  desert,  54  of  which  are  traveling  days,  and  the 
Colliers  spent  at  the  different  stations,  in  rest.  The  desert  is  a  shifting  sea  of  sand  ;  there  is 
•o  track,  and  there  are  few  landmarks.  Drought,  or  clouds  of  sand,  often  destroy  travelers. 
hi' 1805,  a  caravan  of  1,S00  camels,  and  2,000  people,  perished  from  drought,  as  there  was  no 
at  the  usual  wadeys.  Caravans  of  traders  cross  this  immense  desert,  from  the  Burbary 
to  Central  Africa.  The  only  animals  capable  of  being  employed  in  this  service,  are 
s,  which,  from  their  ability  to  travel  many  days  without  water,  are  admirably  fitted  for  these 
JMrseya.  A  few  spots,  scattered  here  and  there,  afford,  occasionally,  a  pool  or  stream  of 
^  ^  water,  and  a  grove  of  palm  trees.     These  are 

called  wadeys^  or  watering-places. 

No  part  of  the  earth's  surface  seems  so  im- 
fit  for  the  support  of  human  life,  as  the  great 
Desert  of  Sahara  ;  yet  it  is  inhabited  by  many 
roving  tribes  of  Arabs,  Moors,  Tuaricks,  and 
Tibboos.      Existence,    here,    is   a    constant 
struggle  with  hardship  and  want.     The  inhab- 
itants are  composed  of  Arabs  and  their  negro 
slaves.     The  Arabs  are  of  a  reddish,  copper 
color,  and  they  are  hardy  enough  to  endure, 
without  murmuring,  the  frequent  extremes  of 
want,  to  which  their  situation  exposes  them. 
They  are  lean,  but  strong.     Their  eyes  are 
black  and  piercing,  their  hair  and  beard  black, 
their  cheek  bones  prominent,  and  their  noset 
aquiline.     The  old  women  are  represented  ai 
ugly  beyond  all  comparison,  while  the  young 
not  deficient  in  beauty.     They  take  great  pains  to  make  the  eye  teeth  project  beyond  the 
ta,  and  the  lip  is  often  held  up  by  them  ;  this  gjves  to  a  sharp  and  wrinkled  face,  a  fero* 
expression.     The  dress  consists  chiefly  in  a  piece  of  coarse  camel's  hair  cloth,  or  a  goat 
Ued  round  the  middle,  and  there  is  no  covering  for  the  feet  or  head.     The  language  in 
rabie.     The  dwellings  are  movable  tents,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  of  goat's  hair,  Of 
tarir ;  Und  there  is  no  furniture,  but  a  few  rude  dishes,  utensils,  and  mats  to  sleep  oo 
Goomioo  food  is  the  milk  and  flesh  of  camels  ;  a  camel  gives,  daily,  more  than  a  quart  of 
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nqrridinalli.    The  Arabs,  bowevor,  sogaf  grattly frwp iiai^if y  cf  fcinl uiiliiiwv <Wrt 
often  reduced  to  lire  oa  what  will  barely  support  life.     In  some  parts,  iiates,-flNllst,  i 


and  gum  are  general  articles  of  food.  In  an  atmospbere  perfectly  dry,  and  witb  a  iiiBBWgw 
life  so  simple,  there  can  be  few  diseases ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  do  not  fell  by  the  swefd;|pb 
rally  die  m  extreme  old  age.  The  Afsl»  are  high^pirited,  rapacious,  perfiiHoosY  and  MMi|^ 
ful ;  yet,  within  certain  limits,  hospitable  and  oomp«isiooate ; — they  have,  however,  no  tq^ 
passion  for  a  Christian,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  unfortunate,  ill-treated,  shipwrecked  msiiilr, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  They  are  quick  and  sagacious,  above  all  other  barbarki, 
and  they  have  a  great  pride  of  independence ;  feeling  contempt  for  any  people,  who  mtaliiNi 
organised  governments.  The  lot  of  a  Christian,  cast  in  this  inhospitable  coast,  is  deploittfc 
He  is  seized,  stripped,  and  perhaps  wounded,  or  killed,  by  the  cimiuuv  of  those  who  ligbt4ril 
him  for  his  absolute  possession.  The  master  of  the  captive  is  uncommonly  merciful,  Mi 
allows  his  slave  a  remnant  of  his  own  clothing.  Generally,  the  captives  have  to  bear,  oaitfr 
naked  bodies,  the  burning  force  of  the  sun,  and  they  have  little  shelter  or  covering  in  thecil 
dews  of  night.  They  are  forced  to  run  beside  the  camels,  in  the  long  and  constant  aiaMi 
of  the  tribes,^ — or,  if  permitted  to  ride,  it  is  hardly  a  desirable  change.  The  Arabs  bav 
little  food  themselves,  that  frequently  nothing  is  given  to  the  Christian  slaves,  who  i 
famine,  if  they  cannot  support  nature  by  a  few  snails  and  bitter  herbs.  Of  late 
wrecked  mariners  have  generally  been  sold  to  persons  who  carry  them,  for  reden  ' 
gadore.  The  negro  slaves  are  treated  well ;  eating  of  the  same  food,  and  sle^mi 
same  mat,  with  their  masters.  Where  life  is  a  constant  struggle  with  want,  there  Hi  j 
disposition  for  amusement,  and  there  is  little  in  the  desert.  Drafts  and  chess,  f 
sometimes  played. 

Education  is  confined  to  reading  the  Koran,  and  the  schools  are  generally  kept  by  ( 
or  priests.     The  religion  is  so  stiictly  Mahometan,  in  spirit  and  practice,  that 
human  sympathy  for  any  suffering  of  a  Christian  or  Jew.     Hospitality,  however, ! 
of  the  desert ;  and  one  Arab,  who  throws  himself  in  a  village,  upon  the  protection  of  \ 
is  certain  of  security  and  entertainment,  though  his  hosts  might  have  robbed  him,  F 
him  in  their  excursions.     The  government  is  that  of  sheiks  or  chiefs,  who  are  eleet^ 
sitfne  the  power,  that  superior  courage  or  sagacity  confers. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  desert  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a  Berber  race,  who  m 
greet  herds  of  camels^and  plunder  the  unlucky  travelers,  whom  they  encounter.  Thdr  cotattj 
contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  yields  large  quantities  of  that  valuable  mineral,  in  wbidiiM 
of  the  Tibboos  now  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic  witb  Nigritia.  In  the  central  part,  ire  # 
Tuaricks,  also  a  Berber  nation.  Some  of  their  oases  contain  considerable  towns.  The  Tm* 
lieks  are  often  engaged  as  guides  to  the  caravans,  as  agents  for  foreign  merchants,  and  flonf 
times  become  traders  themselves. 

CHAPTER    LXXVIL     NIGRITIA,  SUDAN,  OR  LAND  OF  THE  BLACjl 

1 .  Bdtmdaries^  &c.     This  is  an  extensive  region,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cofer 
inhabitants,  comprising  numerous  powerful  States,  and  large  tracts   of  country  impsi' 
known.     It  lies  between  6^  and  16^   north  latitude,  and    between  S29  east  and  8° 
longitude,  having  the  Desert  of  Sahara  on  the  north  ;  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  on  the  east 
unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa  and  Guinea  on  the  south ;  and  Senegambia  on  the  ^^ 
It  is  about  2,000  miles  in  length,  by  600  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  1.5^,000  ^Vf 
miles.  (■ 

2.  Rivers.  The  JVt^er,  which  traverses  a  great  part  of  this  country,  has  been,  for  a  jw 
number  of  years,  an  object  of  uncommon  interest,  and  speculative  and  practical  research.  }p 
origin,  and  a  part  of  its  course,  have  been  known  to  the  world  for  ndany  centuries,  but  ittM^ 
mination  remained  undiscovered  ;  and  the  researches  of  travelers,  combined  with  fbe'di^Ml 
and  conjectures  of  geograj^ers,  only  established  the  fact,  that  a  great  river  of  Central  AiiM 
risiog  in  the  mountains  of  Western  Giunea,  flowed  eastward  ipto  unknown  regions.  Theai|< 
ebborate  hypotheses  were  framed,  to  account  for  its  termination.  By  some,  it  was  supp(p| 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  By  others,  it  was  imagined  to  flow  ioie  ^ 
lakes,  having  no  outlet,  where  its  waters  were  dissipated  by  evaporation.  Other  •*'*^'^?£ 
nected  it  with  the  Nile  of  £j;ypt,  the  Zaire  of  Congo,  and  the  streams  flowing  into  the  F«Vi 
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Thr  cflelMrtfbd'  Muitgo  Pwit  lost  his  fife  m  tHe  anewipr  tb  tttvd'aldn]f  iDm  tfrycMi 
temriintKiD,  and  variotis^  other  expeditions,  despatched ^r  a  similar  pdrpo^,  faifed  df 
object;  The*  great  miestioir  seetned  to  be  shrouded  in  impenetrable  rtiystety*,  when  i 
'MM^the  disoorery  was- effected  by  Richard  and  John  Lander,  the  former  of  whom  had  B^m 
ike- iitfindtnt  of  Gtrptain^  Clapperton  upon  the  journey  hi  which  he  died.  These  two*  traveletl 
froceed^  by  land  frow  the  coast,  to^  Boossa  on  die  Niger,  aud  following  the  course  of  ditt 
^uetnr  downwards,  reached  the  Adantic  Ocean  io^  November,  1830,  through  the  chflnnef  <rf 
the  riTer  Nun,  flowing  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  This  channel  is  one  of  die  numerous  mouthkl 
oPAe  Niger  which  intersect  the  country,  forming  a  deha  340  miles  in  extrnt  along  thfe  coa&t.* 
3w  Ltileet.  The  discoveries  of  late  English  travelers  have  made  known  to  the  world  a  largtt 
Me  of  fresh  water  caHed  the  Tchad,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nigritia.  It  lies  in  about  14^  N. 
ladtiide  and  16°  E.  longitude,  and  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Gudeney  and  his  companions.  It 
wu  irat  visited  by  Major  Denlram,  who  traveled  along  a  great  part  of  its  borders,  btat  was  ob- 
liged te  leave  140  miles  of  it  unexplored.  He  was  informed  that  it  had  na  outlet.  His  approacll 
16  ir  i«  thus  described.    "  By  sunrise  I  was  oir  the  borders  of  the  lake,  armed  for  the  destruc'-* 

tion  of  the  multitude  of  birdr,  who,  airuncoo^ 
scious  of  my  purpose,  seemed',  as  it  were,  t# 
welcome  our  arrival.  Flocks  of  geese  and  wiW 
ducks  of  a  most  beautiful  plumage^  were  (][ui- 
etiy  feeding  within  half  pistol  shot  of  where  t 
stood,  and  not  being  a  very  keen  or  inhuman 
sportsman,  for  the  terms  appear  to'  me  to  bH 
synonymous,  my  purpose  of  deadf|r  warftrtr 
was  almost  shaken.  As  I  moved  towardf 
them  they  only  changed  their  places' a- Itnle  tl^ 
the  right  or  left,  and  appeared  to' have  no  idte 
of  the  hostility  of  my  intentions^  AH  this  way 
really  so  new,  that  I  hesitated  to  abuse  thir 
confidence  with  which  they'  regarded  me,  and 
very  quietly  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  8ceti# 
before  me.  Pelicans,  cranes  four  or  five  feet 
in  height,  gray,  variegated  and  while,  were 
eonrcSy  so  many  yards  from  my  side,  and  a  bird  between  a  snipe  and  a  woodcock,  resembling 
Icitb,  and  larger  than  ehher  ;  immense  spoonbills  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  widgeon;  tealy-jsellow* 

width  vmried  from  1  to  3  nfile«,  the  etiut/tef  mt  9tdi  mH^ 
Terj  flat,  tnd  a  few  mean,  dirty  looking  villages  wattev* 
ed  on  the  water 't  edie.  Junt  below  the  town  of  BajietMl 
the  riTer  it  diTided  by  an  itland.  At  thirtowv,  whteli 
we  left  on  the  9th  of  October,  fbr  the  firat  time,  we  met 
with  rery  large  canoes  baring  a  hot  in  the  middle,  whloU 
contained  merchants  and  their  whole  fkmiliet;  At  tb^ 
island  of  Madjie,  where  we  were  obftged  to  stop  fbr  canoe* 
men,  we*  found  trees  of  hun£ry  growth  and  stunted 
shrubs,  whose  foliage  seemed  for  tlie  most  part  dull  aodi 
withering ;  they  shoot  oat  of  the  hollows  and  interstioeM 
of  rocks,  and  hang  over  immense  precipices,  whose  ja^ 
e^  summits  th€»y  psrtly  conceal ;  they  are  only^  sceessi* 
Die  to  wild  beasts  snd  birds  of  prey.  The  river  below 
Madjie  takes  a  turn  to  the  east  by  the  side  of  saoChef 
range  of  hills,  and  afterwards  flows  for  a  number  of  miles 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  east  On  leaving  the  island^ 
we  journeyed  very  rapidly  down  the  current  for  a  few 
minutes,  when,  having  passed  another,  we  came  suddenly 
in  sight  of  an  elevated  rockv  hill,  called  MbusA  Kreff  byv 
the  natives.    This  small  isfuid,  apparently  not  less  tbaiH 
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*  We  subjoin  &  few  passages  from  the  London  Qoar- 

SMtjr  Review,  containing  extracts  from  Lander's  Journal. 

This  morning  I  visited  the  far-famed  Niger  or  Quor- 

m,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  city  of  Boossk,  about  m 

wtiU'  from  our  residence ;  and  1  was  greatly  surprised  a| 

*^  Vfdooed  breadth.    Black,  rugged  rocks  rose  abruptly 

the  centre  of  the  stream,  anoils  surface  was  agitated 

wluripools.    At  this  place,  in  its  widest  part,  (the  end 

dnrMsson,)  it  was  not  more  than  a  stone  s  throw 

The  rock  on  which  I  sat  overlooks  the  spot 

Mr.  Pferk  and  his  sssBaialps  met  their  unhappjr 

^^^  I  Boossa  to  T&oori  they  proceeded  up  the  river  by 
Maiuii  ;  it  was  divided  into  many  channels  by  rocks, 
4$l0ifkmiAMj  end  low  islands,  covered  with  tsll,  rank 
gMf^and  sonw  of  the  ehanoels  were  so  shallow,  that 
IBIreanne  was  constantly  munding.  They  were  told 
id  Koori,  however,  that,  above  that  place  and  below 
Saaatt  ^be  navigation  was  not  interrupted  by  either  rocks 
fi  —lid  banks ;  and  that,  after  the  mmUm  or  wet  sessos 

'in  with  fourteen  days  of  incessant  rain),  canoee 

lnds<pass  to  and  firo  between  Tioori,  Nyfie,  Boeo«. 

I  fVmda.    **  It  is  imnriedialely  after  the  matca,  also* 

rivrr.  by  the  depth  and  velocity  of  its  current, 

'^the  rank  grass  which  springs  up  annually  on 

u    EvefT  roefc'  and  €W9tf  low  island  are  then 

iU  covered,  and  may  be  passed  over  in  canoee 
^,  __  'mfienhy,  or  even  apfpreheasion  of  dsnger." 
^Alki  leevliig  LayalMk  we  mn  down  the  slresni  fbr  19 
f^0i^wtitfmi  llie.Qeofmi  dtrrieg the  whole  distance,  roU- 
flv  esnndly  atong,  —  a  noble  river,  neither  ohsAmeteA 
f^Muids,  nor  deformed  with  rocks  and  stones.    Its 


three  handred*  feet  in  height  and  very  sleeps  i 
of  saperstitions  veneration  among  the  natives.*'* 

At  Rabba,  •  large,  populous,  and  flovrishinff  tow*^  wftia 
a  great  slave-marce'..  the  rivier  tome«ir  te  tie  eastweidu 
A  little  below  they  phased  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  omndi: 
ermMe  siw^.  which  emeted  the  Ouorrm^fifom  the  ewttisail. 
Lower  down  is  Egga,  a  town  of  two  nwlee'  ia  length^ 
pef^hMi^  aftd'thto  people  ehttlisd  wHlt  Braih'aMl'  Portw^' 
geese  sIbbs,  iiisns  wiieiiee  'it  is'iiiieiied,  that  thsy^  have'  er* 
eeefimaeieatis0'with^  tbe^  ssa^ootsl^  —  the  moie  jeobehli^ 
•elfaeif  eMHsa  aselaige,  and  have  »ahtd'tai  tHe  niddis^ 
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IHged  plover,  and  a  hundred  species  of,  to  me  at  least,  unknown  ^•^'^If^ 

around  me,  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  disturb  the  tranquiUity  ti^  the  vMilera  oo  these 
waters  by  firing  a  ^un.  The  soil  near  the  edge  of  the  lake  was  a  firm,  diittsaDd  ;  and  ain 
proof  of  the  great  overflowings  and  recedings  of  the  waters,  even  in  this  adifipMi  ^^y  seBsoHy 
the  stalks  of  the  gussub  of  the  preceding  year  were  standing  in  the  lake  nMM  than  40  ysrdi 
from  the  shore.  The  water  is  sweet  and  pleasant  and  abounds  with  fish."  It  is  about  SOCJ 
miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  and  receives  a  large  river  from  the  west  ci^ed  the  Feov^ 
and^another  from  the  south  called  the  Shary. 

4.  Climate,  Th's  country  being  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  tt^  N.  laiimJe 
must  necessarily  ha\  e  a  very  warm  climate.  The  more  elevated  parts,  however,  are  tempe^ 
rate.  The  rainy  season,  which  begins  in  June,  is  ushered  in  by  tornadoes  ;  it  contiaues  tUi 
November,  and  ceases  also  with  tornadoes. 

5.  Minerals.  Many  parts  of  this  country  are  productive  in  gold  ;  but  it  does  not  apptir 
that  any  mines  have  been  wrought  by  the  negroes.  After  the  annual  inundations  hare  sub- 
sided, great  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in  collecting  the  mud  brought  down  bj  tbe 
streams  from  the  mountains.  By  an  operation  somewhat  tedious,  the  small  particle::  of  ^i 
generally  called  gold  dust  are  separated  from  the  mud  and  sand  ;  this  is  done  by  rep 
washings,  the  labor  of  which  is  performed  by  women. 

6.  JSTatural  Productions.     Nigritia,  like  all  tropical  countries,  abounds  in  fruits  ;  but  it  s 
to  be  deficient  in  several  of  the  species,  which  are  found     elsewhere,  in  the  same  f 
Park  did  not  observe,  here,  either  the  sugar-cane,  the  cofi^ee,  or  the  cocoa.     The  pme 
was  likewise  unknown.     The  few  orange  and  banana  trees,  near  the  coast,  were  suppo 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.     The  most  remarkable  productions  of  this  cd 
are  the  lotusj  which  furnishes  the  negroes  with  a  sweet  liquor  and  a  sort  of  bread  i  the  j 
tree  like  an  oak,  the  fruit  of  which,  dried  ii^he  sun  and  boiled  in  water,  yields  ik'^ 
vegetable  butter,  which  Park  thought  superior  to  that  of  cow's  milk;  various  _ 
trees,  and  the  gooroo,  or  Sudan  nut,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Sudan  coffee,  are  al^t 
trees. 

7.  •Snimals.     The  Lion,  which  is  common  to  almost  every  part  of  Africa,  grow;,  I 
a  very  large  size.     Major  Denham  furnishes  us  with  the  following  anecdote  ;  —  '^  ^^  ^ 

a  noble  lion  was  sent  me  by  the 
had  been  taken  near  Kabshanr,  ^ 
from  the  tail  to  the  nose,  14  feet 
He  had  devoured  4  slaves,  and  was  • 
taken  by  the  following  stratagem; — t 
habitants  assembled  together,  and  wit] 
cries  and  noises,  drove  'him  from  tbeJ 
where  he  had  last  feasted  ;  they  tben^ 
very  deep  blaqua,  or  circular  hole,  arme 
sharp-pointed  stakes  ;  this,  they  most  cuDOtig' 
ly  covered  over,  with  stalks  of  the  gussub ;  i 
bundle  of  straw,  enveloped  in  a  tobe,  ^^^  1^ 
over  the  spot,  to  which  a  gentle  ma ' 
that  of  a  man  turning  in  sleep,  was  occ! 
given,  by  means  of  a  line  carried  to.  f 
tance.  On  their  quitting  the  spot|l 
noise  ceasing,  the  lion  returned  xo{ 
and  was  observed  watching  his  trap ' 


A  lAon  approaching  his  prey. 


under  which  the  ownen  and  their  fkmiliee  lire.  The 
riTer  now  took  a  southerljr  direction,  and,  at  the  diatance 
of  three  or  four  days'  naTiffation,  was  joined  by  another 
river  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  falling  in  from  the  north- 
eastward. This  stream  was  also  in  a  state  of  inundation, 
and  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width.  It  was  called  the 
Tkhadda. 

Below  the  jonetion  of  the  Tshadda  the  Quorra  passes 
through  the  monntains,  which  appear  to  increase  in 
height  towards  the  southeast  ijuarter,  and  probably  termi- 
nate in  those  lofty  peaks  which  are  seen  from  tne  Bight 
of  Benin,  and  have  been  found  by  trigonometrieal  meas- 
'   to  be  from  Iwolve  to  thirteen  thovsaad  icei 


high.    Having  cleared  the  mountain  pasi 

arrive  at  a  town  called  Kirree,  at  which 

delta  of  the  Quorra  may  be  considered  to 

tending  southwesterly  to  the  mouth  of  the 

and  south-southeast  to  that  of  Old  Calabar,. 

between  these  two  mouths  being  about  two 

forty  miles,  and  that  from  Kirree  to  the  « 

river  Nun,  about  the  same.    This  great  delta 

ed  with  numerous  branches  of  the  Quortiy  ^_; ' .     y 

generally  overflowed,  and  the  n^angrove  trees  trowmfia 

the  water;  the  whole  snr&ce  low,  flat,  and  nfmfji 

abounding  with  creeks. 
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Park  meUing  the  Lion. 


hours,  —  by  degrees  appioacoing  elpser  and 
closer;  and,  at  leDgth,  be  made  a  dreadful 
spring  on  bis  supposed  prey,  and  was  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  Kabsha- 
rians  now  rushed  to  the  spo^,  and  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  dispatched  him  witb 
their  spears." 

Mr.  Park  gives  us  the  following  accouorti 
in  his  first  expedition  to  Africa;  —  ^^  As  we 
were  crossing  a  large  open  plain,  where  there 
were  a  few  scattered  bushes,  my  guide,  who 
was  a  little  way  before  me,  wheeled  his  horse 
round  in  a  moment,  calling  out  something  in 
the  Foulah  language,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I  inquired,  in  Mandingo,  what  be 
meant ;  toava  biUi  billi  (a  very  large  lion), 
said  be,  and  made  signs  for  me  to  ride  away  ; 
but  my  horse  was  too  much  fatigued  ;  so  we  rode  slowly  past  the  bush,  from  which  the  ani-* 
mal  bad  given  us  the  alarm.  Not  seeing  anything  myself,  however,  I  thought  my  guide  had 
been  mistaken,  when  the  Foulah  suddenly  put  his  band  to  his  mouth,  exclaiming  Soubah  an 
filakiy  (God  preserve  us  !)  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  then  perceived  a  large  red  lion,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bush,  with  his  bead  crouched  between  bis  fore  paws.     I  expected  he 

would  instantly  spring  upon  me,  and  instinctive- 
Jy  pulled  my  feet  from  the  stirrups,  to  throw 
myself  on  the  ground,  that  my  horse  might 
become  the  victim,  rather  than  myself.  But 
it  is  probable  the  lion  was  not  hungry,  for  he 

J|uietly  suffered  us  to  pass,  though  we  were 
airly  within  his  reach.  My  eyes  wore  so  riv- 
eted upon  this  sovereign  of  beasts,  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  remove  them,  until  we  were 
at  a  considerable  distance." 

That  beautiful  animal,  the  Giraffcj  or  Came* 
lapardy  is  also  common,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing relation  of  Denham  ;  —  ^^  On  the  1 1th,  we 
arrived  at  Showy,  after  a  very  tedious  march, 
and  losing  our  way  for  3  hours  ;  the  woods  are, 
indeed,  most  intricate  and  difficult ;  and,  as 
all  the  Shouaas  bad  moved  up  towards  Barca 
Gana,  we  could  get  no  guides.  We  saw  5 
Giraffes  to-day,  to  my  great  delight ;  they 
were  the  first  I  had  seen  alive,  and,  notwith- 
standing my  fatigue  and  the  beat,  Belial  and 
myself  chased  them  for  half  an  hour  ;  we  kept 
within  about  20  yards  of  them.  They  have  a 
very  extraordinary  appearance,  from  their  be- 
ing so  low  behind,  and  move  awkwardly,  drag- 
ging, as  it  were,  their  hinder  legs  after  them  ; 
they  are  not  swift,  and  are  unlike  any  figure  of 
them  I  ever  met  with." 

The  Hippopotamus  is  also  found  here,  in 
great  numbers ;  and  a  remarkable  trait  in  theii 
manners,  is  thus  described  by  the  same  trav 
eler;  —  "It  was  intended,  this  evening,  to 
have  killed  a  hippopotamus,  an  animal  wtiich 
exists  in  great  numbers  in  the  lake,  on  the  bor 
der  of  which  we  were  encamped  ■  but  a  vio- 
lent thQDderstomi,  to    our  great   disappobtmenti   prevented  our    witnessing   so  novel  e 


Giraffe. 


mfcim  of  sport.  Tke  fled^  it  considered  a  groel  defioacjr.  On  dM^  iMifiQiSi,' 
tmk  opportuDity  of  coovinciog  ourselves,,  tiiiil  Uiese  tmcoutb  and  ^tupeedou^ 
rery  uyosibly  attracted  by  musical  sooodai  evea  though  they  should  boi  i^  of  ti^^[ 
fcifid ;  —  as.  we  passed  abng  the  borders  of  Lake  Muggaby ^  at  suorisef  they  foPoimriil 
drums  of  the  diffeDeot  chiefs  the  whole  length  of  the  water,  sometimes,  appnoaehing 
to  the  shore,  thai  the  water  they  spouted  from  their  mouths,  reached  the  persons 
passitig  along  the  banks.  I  counted  15  at  one  time,  sporting  on  the  surface  ;  and  my  i 
Uokm^bu^i  shot  one  of  them  in  the  head,  when  be  gave  so  loud  a  roar^  as  he  buried  i  _ 
the  hke,  tba^  all  the  others  disappeared  m  an  instant."  The  elephants  of  this  country  artHi 
ceedingly  6erce ;  they  are  sometimes  s^en  m  droves  of  150  together.  Panthers,  lee(M||^ 
and  aptelopes,  are  also  natives  of  this  country.     Reptiles  are  numerous.  «si 

Br.  thmou.  The  kingdom  of  Bornou  appears  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  sovereigot^ 
respecting  which  we  have  any  distinct  knowledge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  KhaneoMV 
the  Desert ;  oo  the  east,  by  Lake  Tchad  ;  on  the  south,  by  Mandara  and  Lo^uo  ;  andoalll 
west»  by  fl[oussa.  It  lies  between  10^  atid  15^  N.  latitude,  and  12^  and  18^  £.  loi^tiid^ 
^e  whole  country  is  flat,  and  (he  greater  part  is  covered  with  thick  underwood,  higli,  poffse 
grass,  and  piirasitical  plants.  The  towns  are,  in  general,  well  built,  surrounded  bv  walls,  30 or 
'¥}  feet  in  height,  and  20  feet  thick.  Kauka  is  the  capital,  and  Bimk  is  the  iea3teq||yi 
auhan. 

The  Qtber  towns  are  Old  Atmie,  KotJea^  and  Jlngomou.     At  Kouka^  Denham  and  Claj^ 
fertpo  attended  the  Sheik  of  Bornou,  and  naade  him  a  present.     There  is  a  trade  in  tbe  u- 
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poijiation,  of  eold-dust,  slaves,  horses,  ostrich-feathers,  salt,  and  civet.  The  slaves  are  jii* 
dured  from  tne  neighboring  districts  to  the  south,  where  a  regular  system  of  slave-buaii^j^'S 
carried  on.  The  Bomouese  manufacture  the  iron,  which  their  country  produces,  into  im 
tools*  or  their  hemp,  they  make  a  sort  of  coarse  linen  ;  and  of  cotton,  a  kind  of  cloth,  ritt| 
is  dyed  blue,  and  highly  valued.  They  also  manufacture  carpets,  for  coverings  to  their  boHi 
and  tents,  of  wool,  and  the  hair  of  camels  ^md  goats.  They  trade  with  Tripoli  and  F<B*JJ 
by  caravans,  which  proceed  across  the  desert.  It  was  in  this  direction,  that  Denham  ftf 
Clapperton  penetrated  to  the  coumry,  and  gave  the  6rst  distinct  information  of  it  to  tbe  wdM. 

Bornou  abounds  in  domestic  animals,  such  as  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  camek^aiil 
buflSiloes.  Bullocks  are  a  medium  of  trade  for  everything  ;  and  100  or  1 50  of  them  are^f* 
for  a  good  horse.  Abundance  of  fowl  are  reared,  and  hives  of  bees  are  extremely  plentiii 
No  vegetables  are  raised,  except  onions  ;  nor  any  fruit,  save  a  few  limes.  A  species  of  ssmI 
gram,  called  gtissub,  is  cultivated,  which  is  boiled  to  a  paste,  and  eaten  with  melted  fat. 

The  population  was  estimated,  by  Denham,  at  5,000,000 ;  and  when  that  traveler 
the  oountry,  the  sultan  had  an  army  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  9,000  infantry.  The  appeamei 
of  a  body  of  these  troops,  is  thus  described,  in  his  approach  to  the  capital.  ''  I  rode  still  w 
wards,  and  on  approaching  a  spot  less  thickly  planted,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see,  lo  froat 
of  me,  a  body  of  several  thousand  cavalry  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  extending  right  and  1^)^ 
Aur  as  I  could  see  ;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  oijr  paffty»  i    '  *^'^ 
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%ni  «rttf«i  sMfdkfg  «eack.  The  BoAida  ifoops  rettiained  quk^  «teidy ,  wittedt  noose  tir  «oH^ 
Itokm^  aM  «  tew  boraeoieD  who  were  moving  about  in  the  fronc  giving  dtreclions,  were  "dia 
#nljir  peraiMis  out  <of  the  ranks.  On  the  Arabs  appearing  in  sight,  a  ^hout  or  yell  was  >given  W 
the  abetk's  pe^pte  which  reni  the  air  ;  a  blast  tirtfs  blown  ftom  their  rude  instrumeiils  of  «rim 
^aqaalljf  jotid,  ahd  they  tfeioved  on  to  meet  Boo  Khaloom  and  bis  Arabs.  There  was  an  ap- 
jpettante  of  tact  land  management  in  their  movements  which  astonished  me ;  three  sq[>araT^ 
gmA  bodies  from  the  centre  and  each  flank  kept  changing  rapidly  towards  us,  to  within  a  few 
^et  of  our  hordes'  beads,  wirhout  checking  the  speed  of  their  own,  until  the  moment  of  theiir 
bah,  while  the  whole  hodjfr  moved  onwards.  These  parties  were  mounted  on  smdi^  but  V^y 
ysi'foct  hoA^eS)  who  stopjped  and  wheeled  from  their  utmost  speed,  with  great  precision  aM 
•nctness.'' 

^  9«  IhgktmmL  This  is  a  large  and  feHile  region,  lying  between  Darfoor  on  the  east,  lind 
Bomoooa  the  nonfa.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  deserts  of  dry  sand,  which  in  the  ff^ti^ 
•re  frequented  by  herdsknee.  On  the  south  are  many  black  tribes.  The  inhabitanis  \df  tbS 
(BOVAtry  have  long  maintained  a  fiercfe  ftraf  with  Bornou. 

IO»  JUmndmra.     This  disu^ioC  lies  south  of  Bomou.     The  sultan  resides  at  Jtfcn^   IBb 

miles  from  Kouka.  Major  Denham  passed 
dirough  a  town  in  this  country  called  Det* 
goa^  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  anoail^ 
tains  here  furnish  abundance  of  iron.  The 
principal  towns  are  8  in  number,  and  al 
stand  in  a  valley.  The  accompanying  rbpre*» 
sentation  of  the  Sultan  of  Mandaraand  his 
principal  officers,  was  draw6  by  die  British 
travelers. 

11.  Loggun.  This  country  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Oudeney  and  his  compkmions. 
It  lies  upon  the  Shary,  a  river  flowing  into 
Lake  Tchad,  and  which  these  traveled 
Meed  above  40  miles,  and  found  it  to  be 
half  a  mile  broad.  Amid  the  furious  wti#^ 
#«r   >.-L.      jr.      .   .X  .  JT  faitet)f  the  surrounding  states,  the  inhabil* 

X  ^  ManHdra  mnd  hufrincip^  oJUer^,  ^^^  ^j  ^j^j^  ^^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^^jjly  ^dtivatei 

Tbegr  are  indnstftoos,  and  work  steadily  et  the  loom.     Their  cloth  is  steeped  ihrice 
(dye  of  indigo,  and  laid  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  tiH  it 
lares  a  most  brilliant  gloss.     They  have  a  coin  of  iron.     The  people  are  reibarkably 
baih^some  and  healthy. 

12.  fkUoiah  Kingdom.  This  territory  lies  west  of  Bomou,  and  comprises  Houssa,  Zeg- 
•eg,  Kano,  Casbna,  and  other  districts  more  or  Jess  in  subjection  to  the  Fellatahs,  a  warlike 
mad  predatory  nation.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Yeou.  Kano^  in  a  highly  cdtivated 
moi  populous  district,  contains  from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  proportion 
taw  slaves  ;  it  is  famed  all  over  Central  Africa  for  dyeing  cloth,  and  it  is  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  Central  Africa.  The  negroes  here  are  exceedingly  polite  and  ceremonious*  The 
district  of  Ca$hna  is  separated  from  Kano  by  a  stream  flowing  to  the  west ;  its  capital  h  noted 
for  its  fiiirs,  which  make  it  a  commercial  entrepot  between  Egypt  and  Fezzan,  and  Soatliern 
Migritia  ;  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are  slaves  and  salt. 

The  city  of  Soceatoo^  the  capital  of  the  Fellatah  dominions,  stands  on  the  river,  dmdinc 
Casbna  from  Kano,  and  is  thus  described  by  Clapperton.  *'  It  occupies  a  long  ridge  whico 
dopes  gently  toward  the  north,  and  appeared  to  me  the  most  populous  town  I  had  visited  in 
Ibe  interior  of  Africa,  for  unlike  most  other  towns  in  Houssa,  where  the  houses  are  thmly 
ieattered,  it  is  laid  out  in  regular,  well-built  streets.  The  houses  approach  close  to  the  walls, 
which  were  built  by  the  present  sultan  in  1818,  the  old  walls  being  too  conflned  for  the  in-> 
ereasing  population.  The  wall  is  between  20  and  30  feet  high,  and  has  12  gates,  which  arer* 
vagoiarly  closed  at  sunset.     There  «re  two  large  mosques,  besides  several  <Mber  phces  for 

Cyer.  There  is  a  spacious  market«-phice  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  another  large  s<|iifere  m 
nt  of  the  sultan's  residence.  The  dwellings  of  the  principal  people  nte  sorroooded  by  high 
mils,  which  inclose  numerous  coozes,  and  flat-roofed  houses,  built  in  the  Moorish  sTf  le,  n^Oat 
laigft  waierHipoii^  of  baked  ehy,  projeeiiai;  firoai  the  eavesi  resemble  a  titer  of  guiii.    The 
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necessaries  of  lif^  are  very  cheap  ,  Dutcher's  meat  is  iii  great  plenty,  and  reff  godd; 
ifrtports  are  principally  civet  and  blue  check  tobes.     The  common  imports  afe  btoiKht  I 
'Ashantee,  and  coarse  calico,  and  woolen  cloth  in  small  quantities,  with  brass  ana  pfl 
diAes,  and  some  few  spices  from  Nyfiee.     The  Arabs  from  Tripoli  and  Ghadamislru^t^ 

wrought  silk,  attar  of  roses,  spices,  and  h0itlk 
Slaves  are  both  exported  and  impcm^ 
A  great  quantity  of  Guinea  com  is  Mil 
every  year  by  the  Tuaricks,  in  exchange^ 
salt.     Population  about  80,000. 

On  entering  this  torritory,  the  British  ttav* 
elers  found  themselves  at  once  among  a  si- 
perior  people.  The  fields  were  covered  wM 
large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  were  ^ 
Dually  produced  by  irrigation.  The  countl^ 
exhibited  numerous  plantations,  neatly  feooA 
as  in  England.  The  roads  were  thronj^ 
with  travelers,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
by  the  wayside,  the  women  sat  spinning  cot- 
ton, and  offering  for  sale  to  the  passing  .isftll- 
vans,  gussub  water,  roast  meat,  sweet  ^A)tff 

InkabUanlsqfjrigrUia.  ^^^^^   ^^gj^^^   ^^^,^3^   g^^       j^    ^^^^   V^^t^ 

the  kingdom,  there  is  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  which  is  paid  in  horses,  slaves,  (bk»i) 
cowries,  lead  ore,  cattle,  tfc.  ,^, 

13.  THmbuctoo.  This  city,  which  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  intense  and  unsalMM 
curiosity  to  Europeans,  was  first  visited  during  the  present  century,  by  Adams,  an  Am^il^, 
Laing,  an  Englishman,  and  Caillii,  a  Frenchman.  Adams  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coas|;d||l 
carried  to  THmbuctoo  as  a  slave  in  1810  ;  his  relation,  however,  is  not  generally  receii^"^'^' 
authentic.  Laing  reached  the  city  upon  his  travels  in  1826,  but  was  murdered  on  his  ri 
Caillie  visited  Timbucloo  in  1827,  returned  to  France  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  fr 
which,  though  doubtful  on  many  points,  is  too  interesting  to  be  disregarded.  Accord 
diis  traveler,  the  city  stands  about  8  miles  from  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
^e,  measuring  3  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  large,  but  not  high,  consisting  entirelydf 
a  ground  floor.  They  are  built  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  streets  are  clean,  and 
siifficiently  wide  to  permit  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast.  Both  within  and  without*']^ 
town  are  many  circular  straw  huts,  inhabited  by  poor  people  and  slaves.  The  following  sk<ifeai 
of  Timbuctoo  is  presented  by  Caillie,  as  drawn  by  him  from  an  eminence  overlookingins 
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etty.  It  has  no  walls,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  plain  of  yellowish  white  sand.  Its 
population  is  10  or  12,000.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Moors  of  the  Kissoor  nation,  «id 
carry  on  a  trade  in  salt.  The  king  or  governor  is  a  negro.  The  State,  once  powerful,  is  oom 
tributary  to  the  Tuaricks. 

14.   Borgoo.    This  kingdom  lies  to  the  east  of  Dahomey  in  Guinea,  and  is  11  day!^  jonmiry 
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fgm  north  to  south,  and  80  from  east  to  west*    It  is  watered  by-  the  Ni|er»  Moikssa* 

ana  OH.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Boussa,  Kiama,  Wawa,  and  Niki.  The  citj  of  JBotMip 
jBtaods  on  an  island  in  the  Niger  ;  it  is  walled,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000.  Here  Fade 
lost  bis  life.  The  city  of  Kiama  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  thieves  and  robbers  in  all  Africa.     The  city  of  fVawa  has  a  population  of  18,000. 

15.  Touriba.  This  kingdom  joins  the  preceding.  The  inhabitanta  cultivate  cotton  and 
indigo,  and  carry  on  the  slave  trade.  Eyeoy  the  capital,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  range  of  hills, 
land  Id  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  1 5  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  of  clay,  with  thatched 
roofs.     There  are  7  markets  in  the  city  ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

16.  Bambarra.  This  kingdom  lies  to  the  west  of  Senegambia,  and  north  of  the  Kong 
pQOuntains.  It  is  450  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth.  The  Niger  traverses  it  from  west 
to  east.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and  some  Moors.  ^Sego  is  the  capital.  JenrUj  for- 
jnerljr  included  within  this  kingdom,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  an  independent  Fellatab 
^chiel.  This  city  was  visited  by  Cailli^,  and  is  described  by  him  as  2^  miles  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  10  feet  in  height.  The  bouses  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun ; 
they  are  all  terraced,  and  have  no  windows  outward,  but  the  air  b  admitted  from  an  inner 
court.  The  streets  are  crooked,  and  sufficiently  wide  for  8  or  9  persons  to  walk  abreast ; 
they  are  swept  almost  daily.  The  town  is  full  of  bustle  and  animation,  being  the  resort  of 
numerous  caravans.     The  population  is  8  or  10,000. 

17.  Darfour.  This  country,  consisting  merely  of  a  group  of  oases  in  the  desert,  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Desert  of  Zahara,  and  east  by  Kordofan.  Its  surface  is  highly  diversified,  and 
the  climate  partakes  of  that  of  the  desert.  The  Bahr  el  Jlbiad^^  the  head  stream  of  the  Nile, 
fiows  through  the  southern  part.  The  inhabitants  raise  millet,  rice,  maize,  sesame,  and  beans. 
The  date,  palm,  and  tamarind  are  found  here,  and  tobacco  erows  wild.  A  great  trade  is 
carried  on  by  caravans  with  Egypt.  The  exports  are  slaves,  which  are  taken  in  the  countries 
to  the  south,  camels,  ivory,  the  bones,  teeth,  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  ostrich, 
feathers,  gum,  pimento,  &c.  There  is  a  trade  also  with  Mecca.  Cobbty  the  chief  town,  has 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  people  of  Darfour  are  negroes,  resembling  those  of  Bornou,  and 
there  are  many  Arabs,  retainmg  their  distinctions  of  colbr,  feature,  and  manner.  They  are 
principally  agricultural,  and  the  king  commences  the  labors  of  the  seed  time,  by  planting  in 
p^^on.  A  large  kind  of  grain  called  kassab^  is  much  used  as  food.  The  dwellings  are  sim- 
ple, having  walls  of  mud  or  clay.     The  religion  is  the  Mahometan. 

18.  Kordofan.  This  district  lies  between  Darfour  on  the  west,  and  Sennaar  on  the  east, 
jpod  was  alternately  subject  to  those  States  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Egyptians  in  1830. 
Od  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains.     It  is  poorly  watered,  and  iD 

livated.     The  chief  produce  is  maize  and  dourra.     The  inhabitants  weave  cotton  stufisy 


eplti 
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;e  iron,  and  carry  on  a  trade  in  gold  dust.* 

*  In  1839,  the  ykenj  of  Cgypt,  Mebemet  Alt  paid  a  of  the  natives,  mw  that  a  forioat  and  crael  engagemeat 

'^jUlt^hm  Sutea  io  Migrltia,  and  the  foUowing  ouriooa  woald  be  the  re«olt.    He,  therefore,  thought  it  beat  to 

are  estneted  from  the  official  joornal  of  his  order  the  retreat  of  hie  troops,  bat  they  feeRng  their  sel^ 

love  wounded  by  the  attitude  of  the  negroes,  oegsed  hit 

„  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  are  Mussulmans  of  the  Excellency  to  allow  them  to  give  them  a  little  leason. 

[alita,  but  the  slaves  are  of  no  religion.    The^  are  Ahmet  Pasha  then  authori2ed  a  chief  of  battalion  to 

1  into  fieledi  inhabitants  of  towns),  Bevadi  (in-  attack  them,  upon  which  that  officer  attacked  Mount 

its  of  the  plain),  and  Gebeli  (inhabitants  of  mnun-  Bakrih,  a  dependency  of  the  Gebel  Tag,  and  captured 

They  are  generally  in  a  state  of  simple  nature.  541  individuals,  men,  women,  and  children,  together  with 

I  wandering.  Those  who  have  oo  mmas  or  bulhd  all  their  cattle, 

beverage  homsa)  eat  the  bark  of  trees.    Nevertheless,  **  However,  as  nothing  eontrarv  to  humanly  was  de- 

"H9  fat  and  robust.    A  piece  of  stinking  skin  covers  sired,  these  541  were  supplied  with  nrovisions,  tneir  cattlo 

in  fit>nt.  were  restored,  and  they  were  set  at  liberty.   Their  sheika 

''^^  Ia&,  that  precious  gift  of  heaven,  is  passed  bv  them  were  clothed  to  the  number  of  five,  and  returned  to  their 

Ig^ifcitwance ;  their  thoughts  tend  to  nought  but  the  sale  mountains  contented  and  joyful 

WAi  ii  Miow  creatures.    Thev  pay  no  attention  what-  **  At  the  Cordofan,  in  compliance  with  ancient  usage 

#ptrio  agriooltnre,  and  those  who  have  a  sorry  bed,  form-  many  negroes  are  enslaved,  one  by  another.    His  High- 

Jjiof^ome  pieees  of  wood  (which  is  called  aucanZ),  or  ness  the  Viceroy  issued  a  severe  order,  in  pursuance  of 


I  to  drink  kausa,  are  envied  by  their  feOows,  who  which  all  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  choice  was  left  them 

moe  at  night  to  rob  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  settling  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile  or  of  returning  to 

ooaunitting  ontrages  on  those  who  dwell  on  the  borders  their  own  country  without  impediment, 

of  the  Nile.    Those  latter  believed,  that  the  arrival  of  his  "  Bis  Highness  at  the  same  time  ordered,  that  hence- 

Hifffaacaa  woold  be  favorable  to  their  desire  of  vengeanee,  fbrth  all  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cause  of  complaint  one 

ma  tbey  looked  to  Ahmet  Paaha,  declaring,  that  they  against  the  other,  instead  of  taking  Juttioe  in  their  own 

wished  to  engage  with  their  enemies.    This  governor-  hands,  should  reter  their  complaints  to  the  governor,  who 

^foaenlf  awai«  Sf  the  pions  intentions  of  his  Highness,  had  formal  instructions  to  treat  them  with  nnmattity  and 

wiio  was  nnwilliag  to  shed  blood,  prooeeded  towwda  the  iu^ce,  aeoording  to  the  Uws.    This  order  ozltDda  to 

Gobel  Ttig,  ud,  Aer  baTiag  ojounined  the  dispoaitiono  Beledi,  Bavadi,  and  Gebeli*  without  aseeption. 
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W.  MdAttmk  •/  MgtUh.  Thae  are  either  negroes  or  Moors,  es  ihe  minA^wm  ^ 
Atabfl  ane  generally  called.  The  Moors  are  gradually  gaioing  an  .ascjeodeocj  orer  ibe  nlMI 
iiiiid  Madks.  They  resemble  the  mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies  more  dHm  the  Moon^i^ 
Carbary.  park  describes  fbem  as  baring  ivild  and  staring  ^es,  like  a  '^Mtion  of  JunatieiA 
The  negroes,  in  the  various  tribes  or  nations,  are  more  or  less  dark,  luit  in  geaend,  .ihe|r^«ii 
^rfectty  black.     Though  subject  to  few  diseases,  they  do  4DOt  attaui  to  old  age.    lo  diAM|9 

Crts  the  African  physiognomy  is  much  diversified  ;  and  the  Chick  lips,  and  -hroadt  flataoa^i 
\en  give  place  lo  features  of  the  European  caal*     In  various  nations  the  faces,  or  Jiinlis  iii 
bfifdy,  are  tattooed,  in  lines  made  by  gashes.  i 

<fiO.  Drt99.  The  dres^  of  the  Moors  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Barbary,  and  the  lurtMoyi 
jgenendly  the  mark  of  a  Mahonieyin  believer.  The  dress  ^f  the  African  oationfl  is  varioM^ 
generally  it  is  only  a  shirt  or  other  garment  of  cotton.  Many  people  have  but  a  strip  of  eewaiR: 
dg  about  the  waist,  and  numbers  have  not  even  that.  In  Bornou  turbans  ar£  woi»,  and  life;; 
•romen  are  exceedingly  fieat  in  their  persons  and  dress.  The  following  cut  represents  a  8)m^ 
and  wotxKin.     The  Fellatahs  and  Bomouese  are  the  most  remarkable  among  the  oegtom^ 

The  Jailer  are  described  as  u^,  siia^ 
and  good-natured,  but  utterly  destitute  « 
intellectual  culture  ;  only  a  few  of  fbe  ffm^ 
doctors  can  read  the  Koran  ;  a  writer  isiiell* 
in  the  highest  estimation,  but  his  only  cooh 
positions  are  a  few  words  writt^i  OBseim' 
of  paper,,  to  be  worn  as  amulets.  Inw^ 
absence  of  all  refined  pleasures,  varions  nriii 
sports  are  pursued  with  eagerness,  soeh  li 
bpxing  and  wrestling  ;  gaming  is  also  a  bript'' 
ite  sport.  The  Bornouese  cavalry  are  cof^^ 
ered  with  mail  and  iron  plate,  aad  iyr>^ 
horses  are  also  cased  in  armor;  thef  tfN> 
armed  with  long  spears,  and  are  acoonpioM 
ed  to  war  by  bowmen  and  spearmen  oo  btAJf^ 
the  latter  carry  krrge  wooden  shields.  '*^ 
The  general  dress  in  the  Bonioueae  eoaa*  > 

<*  Bffbro  tlM  departtise  from  Cairo  «  mtamfge  had  anf r« 
a#  horn  Jiis  ZgeeAencj  Ahmet  Pasha,  informing  hit  Hi^h* 
aeM,  that  the  king  of  Abyaainia  bad  sent  a  letter  with 
pwaenta,  and  that  Ahmet  Pasha  bad  judged  it  right  to 


judced 
of  Eg? 


latter. 

**  lo  CQiiae<|aeiice  of  this  iotelligenee  his  Highiie«  had 
fffd^ed  «i  Cairo  farther  preseots,  more  confurmable  to  his 
fsro  grandeur  and  munificence,  with  the  intention  of 
■ending  them  to  Abyssinia  by  that  old  faithful  servant  of 
Egypt,  Coloael  Rustem  Bejr.  Haring  on  his  arriyal  at 
(Srtnum  made  known  his  intention  among  the  sheiks, 
Ms  Highness  was  moeb  astonished  to  see  them  look  at 
«Keh  other  and  smile.  The  foreign  Vaissier,  an  old  ser- 
lant  of  Egypt,  then  said,  *  The  Anyssinians  are  savages, 
•ad  it  would  be  exposing  yourself  to  treat  with  them  thus.' 

^  These  engineers  wete  sent  to  risit  the  gold  mines  as 
ftras  Honri  Deheb,  opposite  Fasankor,  near  the  banks 

tthe  Nile     According  to  their  report  they  found,  that 
gold  of  these  places  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  higher 


«<  On  the  17th  day  of  Zilead  and  the  eighth  of  his  sUy 
al  Fasankor,  his  Highness  Uie  Viceroy  set  out  by  tlie 
•kortpst  way,  and  found  himself  at  his  jnurney's  end  in 
ins  hours.  Uis  tent  was  pitched  immediately,  and  or- 
ders were  issued,  that  as  at  this  place  a  palace,  barracks, 
houses,  batars.  magazines,  Tinej^ards,  and  gardens  were 
Ibrming,  and  liie  whole  was  being  surrounded  l>jMtllfl** 
l»  erect  a  new  city  under  the  name  of  Mehemet  ABpieiy 
•ne  shfiuld  be  allowed  to  eatablisb  himself  there  iMi^ly. 
This  ciiv  uraa  to  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  le  be  un- 
tfualed  by  any  other  in  liigritia. 

«*  The  mounlalns  ajid  valleys  of  Migrilia  ajbonnd  in  kU 


kinds  of  citfiowi  ejiiiBalg 


U9  hirda  with  four 


fringe,  and  others  ef  every  shade  of  color.    VegettfM^j 

4rfR*r8  the  vine  and  wild  fig  tree,  from  the  bfanobetli 

which  the  birda,  with  their  varied  and  nekidioiis  vaHM"* 

eheer  and  entertain  the  traveler.    Vegetation  is  .aoffdmi 

ingle  abundant  and  prolific ;  a  aingle  grain  of  saedf» 

erallv  multiplies  from  fifty  to  sixty  Ibid. 

'*  Cultivation  is  oarriea  4ni  ai  Do^gnlai^il 
snail  instnimenta.  auch  as  pickaxes,  ^e,  f 
even  these  are  nnknown,  toe  only  utensil' 
pointed  stick,  which  serves  to  make  holes  ' 
for  the  reoeption  of  the  seed.    The  4mMra 
grow  with  extraordinanr  rapidity,  the  plaot  < 
exceeding  the  height  of  a  man ;  while  in  E^j,  ^ 
standiojp  the  care  beetowed  en  the  cultiffafitfi^ 
ahrub,  it  is  lar  firom  thrivii^  as  in  Nigritia,.lif^ 
evident,  that  the  plantations  will  proAoe  as  < 
result. 

**  Notwithstanding  ao  nuinf  gifts  of  aelwe,  J 
sav,  these  people  have,  from  tne  creation  of  aiatj 
Adam,  remaineid  in  a  atate  of  inaction.  This  i 
is  owing  to  the  eircumslanee,  UiaA  no  persan  i 
thouc[ht  of  them  *,  but  such  is  now  no  kmger  Ikn  ^ 
by  this  very  misfortune  they  have  attra^Ml  the  spcdi 
attenUon  of  his  Highness,  who  has  bsslened  lo  their  » 
aiatanee  ae  the  prophet  Elijah,  aad  haa  eoMaH  aad  dt* 
lighted  a  people,  who  Mve  for  ages  vegetated  m  m 
abadow  of  death.  ^    j| 

"  His  Highness  omwiden  the  legkNlNif  Che  Nfl^tokea 
very  fine  conntry,  hut  thinks  that  MigrUia  wHl,  i*!*"^ 
dred  yeara ,  appear  like  a  orm  AaMfica     The  btiwy^w  ^ 
the  country  ia  wonderful ;  the  air  ia  eo  jme  md  *^«*"5»  ^ 
that  his  Highneaa  the  Viceroy,  who  iasevenlrene^*^^^ 
of  age^  ajMiiMad  m  havt  haeaaa  «i  yeaag  ^  «Mair 
fi»eT  ^ 
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^f^  It  •  loose  t^b6i  or  shirt,  of  the  cotton  cloth  made  here,  which  is  often  fine,  and  hesutiruOjr 
dJTBd ;  end  high  nmk  is  indicated  by  6  or  7  of  these,  worn  one  above  another.  Many  of  tlw 
pMple«  ^however,  have  no  dress  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
fittftd  4b6  head.  A  protruding  betty^  and  a  huge,  misshapen  head,  are  the  two  features^  with- 
etiWhiehy  it  is  vain  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  wadding  is  profusely  employed 
^  Ae  eouniers,  to  produce,  the  one,  and  cloth  is  wrapped  round  >the  bead,  in  fold  after  fold, 
to<€blaia  ihe  other ;  thus  padded  and  stuffed,  a  Bornouese  courtier  adds  still  further  to  his 
mSBkf  hf  wearing  10  or  13  robes  of  cotton  or  siUc.;  and  the  whole  of  this  monstrous  creature  ' 
«  decked  with  numberless  cbarauk,  enclosed  in  green  leather  cases. 

.  A  Boffiouese  beJIe  decorates  her  person  by  plaiting  the  hair,  and  attaching  to  it  strings  of 
ham  or  silver  beads,  inserting  pieces  of  amber  or  coral,  in  the  nose,  ears,  and  lip,  aikl  be- 
aaatefing  her  face  with  oil.  Li  the  great  market  of  Angornou,  there  is  plenty  of  their  princi- 
{mI  grain,  oalled  gussub,  much  wheat  and  rice,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  fowls  ;  but  no  vegetables, 
CBoept  ^iotts  ;  and  no  fruits,  of  ai^  -kind,  are  to  be  seen.  A  similar  picture  of  Fellatah 
CMdiketion  might  be  drawn,  but  the  trails  are  nearly  the  same,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
(he  description. 

At.  Language*  The  language  is  the  Arabic,  and  there  are  various  separate  African  dia- 
bols.  The  Mandingo  is  the  most  generally  difiiised  of  the  African  languages,  but  the  Arabic 
will  probably  settle  into  the  general  medium  of  communication. 

tt.  Manner  of  Building.  The  Moors,  who  do  not  live  in  tents,  build  their  houses  after 
theuOManer  common  in  Barbary,  and  keep  them  neatly  whitewashed.  The  architecture  of  the 
■flgroes  is  rude ;  the  houses  are  low  and  small,  and  made  generally  of  mud  or  wicker-work 
TlHf  are  mostly  thatched. 

A3«.  Eood  und  Drink.  The  food  of  the  Central  Africans  is  simple  ;  bread,  which  so  much 
aopports  life  in  most  countries,  that  it  may  be  called  its  staffs  is  hardly  known  here  ;  a  paste, 
hoWever^  like  basiy-pudding,  is  common,  and  also  the  kowkousou  of  Barbary,  under  the  name 
of  hmukomt.  Much  grain  is  raised,  but  few  esculent  vegetables  ;  generally,  only  a  few  onions 
and'tonwioes.  Litile  fruit  is  raised  by  cultivation.  Poultry  is  general.  Salt,  from  its  scarce* 
MM,  becomes  a  luxury,  beyond  thereach  of  the  poor,  and  children  may  s^imetimes  be  seen 
nckiag  it,  as  sugar  is  eaten  in  other  countries.  To  say  of  a  man,  that  be  eats  sah  with  bia 
feed,  is  equivalent  to  calling  him  rich.  The  breakfast  hour  is  generally  about  daybreak,  and 
ft  m  ikm.  hour  for  dinner  ;  supper  is  taken  la|p.  Tobacco  is  mudb  used,  in  smoking  and  others 
wine.  Snuff  is  not  taken  in  the  nostrils,  but  chewed  with  a  certain  plant.  The  Moors  wfd 
ibdr  negro  Mahomeuns,  drink  nothing  but  water,  though  pt/to,  or  ale,  is  generally  in  tise  with 
lAjftlbers^  In  some  towns,  all  the  inhabitants  seem  addicted  to  intoxication.  It  tastes  much 
Wkm  ibe  En^ish  ale,  and  a  bitter  plant  is  infused,  in  the  place  of  hops. 

24.-  DUt^mni.  The  most  common  dkeases  are  fo* 
Tiers,  fluxes,  blindness^  leprosy,  and  the  guinea-worm. 

25.  TruttRngn  The  mode  of  traveling  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  is  by  kafilas  or  small  canivaos, 
or  associations.  Duties  on  merchandise  are  paid  in 
the  coufUries  throu«;h  which  a  kafila  passes. 

26.  Ckaractery  Mannersj  and  Customs.  In  the  Af 
rican  character,  timidity  and  gentleness  are  obvious 
traits ;  and  this  it  is,  which,  together  with  their  small 
states,  and  the  commerce  of  Christian  nations,  has  re- 
duced Africans  to  slavery  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  negroes  are  cheerful,  kind,  and  generally  pla- 
cable. Their  pursuits  are  pastoral  or  agriculturali 
though  they  are  often  engaged  in  petty  wars,  in  which 
they  show  little  mercy.  The  females  are  uniformly 
kind  and  compassionate,  and  almost  every  European 
b  tins  country,  has  owed  his  life  to  their  assistance.*     The  Africans  are  generally 

whn  iaaMmed  mr,  that  the  kin^r  eoald  n(»t  poMihlj  wee  me, 
anti)  hr  knew  what  had  bma^rht  me  into  hif  country ,  mod 
that  I  iiHiat  Bot  preasme  to  ernaa  tlie  river,  wtthoot  the 
kiDff*a  fiermiMiioii.  He.  fherpfore.  adfived  me  tf«  lodge  at 
a  diiKant  vi)!a«e,  to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  niffht;  aad 
«u4  lhal«tB  Ite  OMraii^  he  waiild  give  ne  (wtiMff  l»> 


j^nijf^&ts^  tfeaeta^. 


*  11ie.|oaowtBf  is  from  Pbrk'a  Travela.  — *M  waited 
Hie.llMii  two  hoHfa.  without  liavinfr  an  opporlanity  of 
I  Ihe  rivipr ;  doriti^  which  time,  the  people  who  had 
B«efii«d  inrormalMn  te  Maneanf.  Ifae  kisfr,  that  a 
m  waa  waiting  for  a  paiwafe.  and  was  eominir  to 
He  immediatelj  aent  over  one  of  hie  chief  oMr, 
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much  attached  to  their  mothers  ;  '^  Strike  roe !  but  do  not  corse  my  mother,^'  » 
said,  in  their  quarrels,  when  either  pany  would  set  a  Hmit  to  exasperation.     Tke 
mothers  instil  early,  in  their  children,,  a  reverence  for  truth;  the  foundation  of  aB 
The  principal  expressions  that  grief,  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  extorted  from  an  Africm 


were,  ^^  He  never  told  a  lie,  he  never  told  a  lie."  Travelers  find  a  universal  dispoaiioi^^to 
steal,  but  this  is  exercised  only  towards  strangers,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  most  rude  people*  i<.ii| 
The  slaves  in  Africa  are  supposed,  by  Park,  to  be  to  the  free,  as  3  to  1 .  The  systeati^rf 
servitude  is  the  scourge  of  Africa,  no  less  than  the  curse  of  America.  There  is  no  safetf  fti 
liberty  ;  wars  are  made  between  neighboring  tribes,  from  no  other  motiyes  than  to  ntiafce  dap 
tures,  though  the  aggressors  commonly  offer  the  excuse,  that  their  victims  are  canoibab  ;  aax 
any  crime  could  be  greater  than  kidnapping.     Villages  are  attacked  and  burnt,  and  the  peofh 

led  into  captivity  ;  the  huntsman  is  kidnp^ 
in  the  wood,  and  the  husbandman  in  the  Bdik 
The  domestic  slaves,  however,  are  ipell  tnm 
ed,  and  generally  live  as  members  of  tbe  (mm 
ily.  Among  the  Fellatahs,  an  agrieakHi 
people,  they  work  half  the  day  in  tbe  ficM% 
and  have  the  remainder  to  themselves.  Tfacii 
are  4  general  causes  of  servitude.  Captiriapi 
surrender,  crimes,  and-  insolvency.  The^ap 
tured,  as  well  as  their  descendants,  are  shMS 
But  in  famine,  which  is  not  of  rare  occurreoaajf 
men  not  only  sell  themselves,  but  their  eki* 
dren,  to  obtain  present  support.  Some  criaia^ 
in  several  places,  subject  the  convicts  tariaaai 
ry,  and  insolvency  is  as  hardly  visited,  ^ia 
Bornou,  however,  the  laws  are  more  inei^eM 
and  just.  There,  the  creditor  may  tdce^iaai 
session  of  his  debtor's  property,  pay  himself,  and  reserve  commission  for  his  trouble,  if  ^#9 
debtor  refuses  his  consent,  he  is  pinioned  and  laid  upon  his  back  till  he  relents.  Wbea-^M 
property  will  not  pay  the  debt,  the  insolvent  pleads  his  poverty,  and  the  cadi  says,  *<  God  a^ 
you  means,"  to  which  the  bystanders  respond,  ^'  amen,"  and  the  debtor  is  free.  The  cp 
may,  however,  at  any  time,  have  his  debtor's  property,  even  to  the  second  shirt,  or  su 
ous  red  cap. 

Among  a  simple  and  ignorant  people,  we  may  expect  to  find  some  customs,  that  may  i 
as  ridiculous  in  polished  nations,  as  European  manners  in  Africa.  Thus,  at  Bornou,  it  iaaft 
great  recommendation,  at  court,  to  have  a  protuberant  belly.  It  is  considered  the  tjper  ail 
abundance,  and  honored  accordingly.  All  merit,  however,  has  counterfeits,  and  tbe  aspUi^ 
courtier,  whom  a  course  of  fattening  diet  cannot  enlarge,  deprived  of  the  reality,  indulgea^'ti 
resemblance.     He  stufis  himself  with  cushions,  so  that  the  belly  is  out  of  all  proportion  «Ml 


Battle  hetween  two  JiTegro  natitms* 


fltractions  how  to  conduct  fnyaelf.  This  was  rery  dis- 
cooraging.  Uowerer.  as  there  was  no  remedy,  I  set  off 
for  the  viilag;e,  whpre  I  found,  to  mj  gtf>ni  mortification, 
that  no  person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I  was  re- 
garded with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
all  day,  without  victuals,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree;  and  the 
night  threatened  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  wind 
rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and 
the  wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  climbing 
up  the  tree,  and  resting  among  the  branches ;  about  sun- 
set, however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  in  this 
manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse  loose,  that  he  might 
graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning  from  the  labors  of  the 
field,  stopped  to  observe  me ;  and,  perceiving  that  I  was 
weary  ana  dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  I 
otieny  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told 
me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hat,  she 
lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I 
might  remain  there  tor  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  very 
hnngry,  she  said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  eat 
She  accordingly  went  oat,  and  returned  in  a  short  time, 
with  a  very  fina  fish,  whieh,  bKving  eaiued  to  tt  half 


broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  sapper.  Tlia 
rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towartls  a  i 
ger  in  distress,  my  worthy  benefactress,  pointing  f 
mat,  and  telling  me  I  might  sleep  there  witboot  mpipt 
sion,  called  to  Sie  female  part  of  her  family,  who  haid, 
gazing  on  me  all  the  while,  in  fixed  astonishment,  i 
sume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  in  which  they^i 
ued  to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  nigbt.  - 
lightened  their  labor  by  songg,  one  of  which  was  g~' 
extempore,  for  I  was  myselfthe  subject  of  it  It  r 
by  one  of  the  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  ofi 
The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  litev^ 
translated,  were  these.  *  The  winds  roared,  and  the  nte 
fell.  The  poor  white  rsan,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  mk 
under  oar  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  onHk;:^ 
wife  to  gnnd  his  com.  Chorus,  Let  us  pity  t|»  vk*'^ 
man ;  no  mother  has  he,  &c.  &c.'  Trifling  as  tlila  rra 
may  appear  to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  aitaatKHS  i 
circamstanoe  was  afiSscting  in  the  higheat  degree.  I  < 
oppressed  bv  such  unexpected  kindness,  and  sleep 
from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning,  t  presented  my  eblt^, 
sionate  landlady  wttti  S  of  tlie  I  brass  biitloiis»  wkiiill  m^ 
mained  on  my  waiateoal,  the  only  tecoropema  t  oadlp 
make  her." 
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I,  and  in  ridiog  it  hai^  over  the  pummel  o(  the  saddle.    It  is  the  fashion,  also,  at 
ly^to  wear  seven  or  eight  loose  garments,  and  a  turban  of  vast  dimensions.     At  the  £ng« 
t  oouit)  long  trains,  and  hooped  petticoats,  distort  the  human  figure  litde  less  than  these 
fftkioaa  al  Bomoa«    . 

v.  ▲iiiQDg  the  Arabs,  it  is  the  female  whose  estimation  b  much  increased  by  bulk.  To  be  fat 
among  them  is  to  be  beautiful,  and  mothers  cram  their  female  children  as  geese  are  fattened  in 
lagbiid.  The  process,  though  painful,  and  often  enforced  by  blows,  is  generally  successful ; 
and  a  perfect  beauty  with  the 'Moors  is,  according  to  Park,  '^  a  load  for  a  camel." 

.  Xh»  Moors,  which  have  so  much  sway  in  Africa,  may  be  described  as  cruel,  bigoted,  mali* 
cioaa,  and  treacherous  ;  studying  mischief,  according  to  Park,  '^  as  a  science,"  ancT  eminently 
aMceeosful  in  their  studies.  They  live  by  plunder  and  extortion.  They  have  little  cheerfulness 
and  few  amusements.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  negroes  is  dancing,  which  they  often  keep 
vpy  fike  their  enslaved  countrymen  in  America,  during  the  whole  night.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight 
tasee  a  whole  village,  thus  ei^aged  by  moonlight,  under  the  trees.  The  instruments  most  in 
turn,  are  the  guitarwith  3  strings,  a  harp  with  18,  and  a  smaller  one  with  7.  There  are  two 
of  drunos,  one  of  which  is  large,  and  used  to  spread  an  alarm.  Some  of  the  dances  are 
iar.  In  Bomou,  the  female  dancers  suddenly  turn  their  backs  to  each  other,  and  thus 
with  much  violence,  endeavoring  to  destroy  each  other's  equilibrium.  The  successful 
qae  is  much  cheered.  Just  before  the  expected  concussion,  one  dancer  will  sometimes  step 
■ably  aside,  and  leave  her  opponent  to  seat  herself  with  considerable  force  upon  the  ground. 
Snimtimes,  also,  the  smaller  party,  that  would  suffer  in  the  shock,  suddenly  drops  down, 
laaviog  the  larger  to  tumble  over  her.  The  negroes  engage  much  in  wresding,  at  which  ]hey  are 
wy  expert,  and  would  probably  carry  off  the  honors  of  any  ring  in  Europe.  They  approach 
«aeli  other  on  all  fours.  Boxing  is  common  ;  the  blows  are  given  with  the  right  hand,  and 
wanied  off  with  the  palm  of  the  left.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  with  the  boxer  to  get  bis  anugo- 
afet'a  head  under  his  arm,  and  to  bruise  it  in  that  situation. 

Uf  87.  EdmcaHonj  &c.     The  education  in  Central  Africa  includes  but  the  reading  of  the  Ko 
MiiB  Arabic,  and  this  degree  of  knowledge  is  rare.     The  religion  i^  the  Mahometan,  which 
a^  rapidly  spreading,  and  Fetishism,  which  includes  a  belief  in  charms,  conjurations,  and  divi* 
MtioD.     The  governments  are  many  of  them  of  a  patriarchal  kind,  but  undergo  many  changes  ; 
lai  deposed  Sultans  are  said,  by  Denham,  to  be  as  common  as  bankrupts  in  Eivope.     The 
iiaCy  is  the  magistrate  of  towns,  and  the  place  of  assembling  is  the  bentang^  a  stage,  or  some* 
tees  a  tree.     The  palavers  are  judicial  meetings.     In  some  places  there  are  trials  by  ordeal. 
28.  Industry,  &c.     The  inhabitants  are  much  more  civilized  and  industrious  than  the  ne- 
.poes  of  the  coast,  and  they  have  formed  large  states  with  regular  governments.     Goldsmiths, 
l«tv«rs,  tanners,  blacksmiths,  and  other  skilful  artisans  are  found  among  them.     Many  of  them 
^  tet ^elephants  and  rhinoceroses  for  their  teeth  and  horns,  gather  gums,  collect  gold,  kidnap  in* 
^ffmdwi^  of  neighboring  tribes,  whom,  with  their  other  articles  of  merchandise,  they  barter  for 
^^^B)  sOks,  ornaments,  salt,  &c.,  with  the  caravans  from  Egypt,  Barbary,  Nubia,  and  the  sea 
It. 

CHAPTER  LXXVIII.     WESTERN  AFRICA. 

t#  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Divisions.     This  territory  is  bounded  north  by  the  desert  of 
I  and  Nigriiia,  east  by  Nigritia  and  unknown  territories,  and  southwest  and  west  by  the 
ic     Its  limits  are  undefined,  but  it  may  be  described  in  general  terms,  as  extending 
about  16^  N.  latitude,  southward  nearly  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.     The  most  general 
lions  under  which  the  country  is  known,  are  those  of  Senegambia,  Guinea,  Congo,  Angola, 
Btnguela  ;  these  include  many  subdivisions  and  independent  districts. 
[j^t'»   Senegambia.     This  territory  is  the  most  northern  of  the  districts  of  Western  Africa. 
''^fis  bounded  nocth  by  the  Desert,  east  by  Nigritia,  south  by  Upper  Guinea,  and  west  by  the  . 
atic     It  IS  for  the  most  part  flat  and  sandy.     Magnificent  forests  of  tall  trees  are  scattered 
.the  face  of  the  country.     The  palm,  the  cocoa,  the  tamarind,  banana,  fig,  date,  and  the 
tree  are  all  indigenous.     Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  also  abound.     Reptiles  are  numer- 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot ;  the  east  winds,  which  reach  this  country  after  sweep- 
^ver  the  burning  surface  of  Central  Africa,  are  almost  insupportable.     During  the  whole 
the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  intense  ;  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  at  131^  at  Senegal. 
Jane  tc  October,  heavy  rains  fall.     This  region  is  watered  by  the  Senegal  river,  which 
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rises  in  the  mountmns  of  Kong,  and  flows  ooitbwesterljr  bio  the  Aibttttet.  afier  m  « 
dk)ut  1000  miles  ;  and  by  ibe  Gmmbia  and  Aio  Qrmndt^  wUcb  liavB  ifar  aame  origm  ^ 
rection^  but  are  ifrferior  streams.  Qa  the  coast  is  Cape  Verd^^  cIk  nrast  weaierfy  Miftti 
rica.  This  region  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  states.  The  Englishp  Ffcodi 
Portuguese  have  some  settlemeiits  and  iactories  upon  i!be  x:oast ;  the  greater  part  of  the  M|M 
liy  is  now  in  ibe  possession  of  three  nations,  wbo  hav«  conquered  nearljriaU  of  ilie  ^^^ 
tribes  ;  these  ruling  people  are  the  Jalofs  or  Yaiors,  the  Mandii^oes,  and  the  Fodabs^or  |||i 
latahs.  Many  of  the  .Negro  tribes  of  Senefgambia  are  Mahometans^  tnn  there  is  also  a  " 
number  who  worship /ea'c&«f,  that  is,  certain  natural  objects  aeiected  as  objects  of  tj 
and  there  are  some  idoUters.  The  Manditmou  are  the  most  industrious  and  moat  cr 
tbe  Senegambia  negroes  ;  they  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Europeans  and  A 
on  the  coast,  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves  ;  (heir  women  weave  cotton  and  stuffs,  which 
with  indigo  ;  and  the  men  are  good  hunters,  and  cultivate  the  earth  with  some  ak3L 
dwell  in  villages,  and  their  houses  are  circular  mud  huts,  with  a  conical  roof  of  bamboo^  i  ,.  ,^ 
with  leaves.  Tbe  Mandtngo  is  (be  commercial  language  of  all  this  region.  The  FwiialmM^ 
Ibe  same  race  as  the  Fellatabs  of  tbe  interior  ;  they  are,  like  nioat  negroes,  gay«  genile^  M^ 
and  hospitable  ;  they  raise  indigo,  maize,  rice,  &c.,  weave  ^tuiSbfii  wool  and  cotton,  or  |Mi|jp| 
tbe  chase  ;  some  of  them  are  wandering  shepherds. 

The  Ja'ofstaaies  occupy  ibe  northwestern  part  of  Senegambia;  they  are  eoverned 
reditary  princes  ;  IValloj  Cotor,  and  Jahf  Proper^  are  the  princi|)al  states.  ^  The  Jalo& 
a  pure  black  color,  with  regular  features,  and  they  excel  the  Mandingoes  in  the  roani 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  ;  they  are  fearless  hunters,  skilful  horsemen,  and  brave  warriors. 

The  Mandingo  states  lie  to  the  south  o(  the  preceding  ;  they  are  Kaart€^  Bamhouky 
Kaboo^  &c.,  comprising  the  Soosoos,  Biafaras,  &c. ;  tbe  people  of  Bambarraj  in  Nigri 
also  Mandingoes. 

The  Foulah  or  Fellatah  states  are  a  sort  of  theocracies,  being  governed  by  elective  s 
princes,  styled  almamys^  or  chiefs  of  the  faithful.     The  principal  are  Fovta  Taro^  Bi 
Fouta  Jullo^  of  which  the  capital,  Teemboo,  has  about  9,000  inhabitants,  Casw^  and  Ft 

The  French  colony  of  Senegal,  upon  that  river,  consists  merely  of  several  facn 
trading  posts  ;  Si,  Louis^  the  principal  town,  has  6,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Goree^  upov! 
island  or  that  name,  3,000,  mostly  slaves  or  free  blacks.  The  English  factories  are  a\ 
Gambia  ;  Balhursty  is  the  principal  station.  The  Partugwse  have  some  slave^radii 
among  tbe  Bissagos  islands,  of  which  Cacheu  is  the  chief  station.  Tlie  principal  ard 
trade  carried  on  by  the  two  former  settlements  are  spirituotis  liquors  and  tobacco,  in  r^i 
which,  they  receive  gums,  bees^  wax,  gold  dust,  and  ivory. 

3.  Guinea.  The  country  is  bounded  north  by  Senegambia  and  Nigritia,  east  by 
countries,  south  and  west  by  Cimbebas  and  the  Atlantic.  It  forms  a  crescent  ar 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  is  intersected  by  the  equator.     It  is  separated   from  Nigritia  and 

Kmbia  by  the  roounuins  of  Konr.     The  great  river  Jftger^  or  Qiiorra,  enters  this  i 
)m  Nigritia,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  several  mouths,  which  intersect  a  tract  of  a 
240  miles  in  width  alohg  the  coast.     The  principal  of  these  mouths  are  known  by  the  naip 
the  rivers,  .Van,  Benin^  Formosa^  Old  and  .AfVw  Calabar.     The  other  rivers  are  the  J&rti 
CongOy  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  so  wide  a  mouth,  and  with  so  deep  and  rapid 
rent,  that  it  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Niger.     Its  origin  is  not  i 
The  Coanza^  which  also  rises  in  unknown  regions,  flows  northwesterly  into  the  Atlantic^ 

This  country  is  commonly  regarded  under  two  general  divisions.  Upper  and  fjower  G% 
These  have  a  great  number  of  subdivisions.  Upper  Guinea  consists  of  the  Grain  Coa$iy  tJi 
the  Ivory  Coa»t^  Gold  Coast^  Slave  Coasts  or  fVhidahj  Benin^  Calabar^  Biafra^  ^^^^ 
Calbangoe^  which  are  all  upon  the  coast,  and  Kooranko^  Kongy  Dngomha^  KilUngay  '^ 
BuntakoOy  Ashanttey  Dahomey y  and  Eyeos^  in  the  interior.  Lower  Guinea  comprises 
Angohiy  Bengueluj  Ergoyo^  Cacongo^  LoangOy  Mayembaj  SetUy  and  Jinziko* 

The  English  coldny  o(  Sierra  I^one  was  fmmded  in  1778,  with  il>e  benevolent  pui 
iappressing  the  slave  trade,  and  introducing  civilization  into  this  dark  corckr  oT  tlie  earth, 
die  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  exceedingly  sterile  and  unproductive,  and  tim  ' 
has  made  but  slow  pro«;re8S.  i'Veetotan  is  the  chief  plaoe ;  it  contains  about  4,000  ititial 
aeveral  schools,  be.  In  1838  a  settlement  was  made  on  Fernando  Pa,  a  fertile  and  I 
Maad  in  ihe  gulf  of  Guinea,  but  this  bland  is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  refuse  to 
klo  the  English.    The  Qrain  or  Fegpet  Chatt  is  considerably  fieqMntad  far  Guinea  pftfp»g 
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prodoction.  The  hory  Qfost  bas  no  good  harbors^  but  is  risHed'  m  boM  for  ite  trade  in 
^  Upon  the  Obti-  Cocnt  are  some  Dutch  settlements,  of  which  Bt  Mina  b  the  capital ; 
t  popdatioD  of  15,000.  The  chief  British  settlement  in  this  quarter  \B<Cape  Coast 
\  wbioti  contains  8,000  inhabitants.  The  Sbtve  Coosf is vfovswampycfiuntiy, covered 
J  aloxurtant  and  perpetual  ?egeiation  ;  it  is  governed  bjr  a  vicerojr  under  the  king  of  Da- 
awfey.  The  slave*trade  upon  this  coast  has  of  late  been  greatly  checked; 
^^rtk^'American  colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in 
Mtt,  fcrtbe  purpose  of  AcRitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  itrthe  UViited  States. 
Rfe  spot  selected  for  the  first  settlement  was  a  little  elevated!  peninsula,  lying  between  the 
IMdirdf  the  river  Mestirado  or  Montserrado  and  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  cape  of  the 
dttiename.  After  snflering  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,. with  whom  if  had  to  sus* 
tH  severrf  severe  conflicts,  this  little  colony  has  at  length  obtained  tranquillity,  and  is  in  an 
ibeedtngly  prosperous  condititm.  The  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  now  extends,, 
l^^tween  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  or  between  4^  and  T  N.  latitude  ;  comprising 
Rt'tract  above  mentioned*  under  the  name  of  the  Grain  Coast ;  it  occupies  about  235  miles 
t^MStt  with  a  breadth  of  from  30  to  90  miles  inland'.  The  climate  is  found  to  be  healthful, 
itbogb  emigrants  are.  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  country  fever  on  their  first  arrival.  Its 
Me  soil  yields  rice,  cotton,  cofibe,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,,  cassada,  yams,  &c.  Camwood* 
I  abondant,  and  the  timber  is  durable  and  well  fitted  (or  building.  The  natives  are  the  Dej/9, 
ffhdblent  and  inoffensive  people,  occupying  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Mesurado  to  the 
Mbber  of  1 ,000  or  3,000  ;  the  Bassos^  also  a  peaceful  but  more  industrious  and  numerous 
Itole  fiirther  south  ;  and  the  Q^eaks  and  Condoet  in  the  interior.  There  are  also  scattered* 
Meoients  of  Kroomen^  whose  native  country  is  near  Cape  Palmas,  and  who  are  a  laborious 
if  hardy  race,,  acting  as  pilots,  porters,  and  oarsmen  (br  the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast ; 
Wf  commonly  speak  English.  The  settlement  on  Cape  Mesurado,  which  received  the  name 
fMonratria  is  now  a  flourishing  town,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants.  CaUtoell^  Mw  Georgia^ 
WMiUsburg^  higher  up  the  river,  also  present  proofs  of  the  independent  and  comfortable 
RMon  of  the  colonists!  **  From  New  Georgia  to  Milfsburg,"  says  an  eyewitness  in  1839, 
JlPdistance  of  17  miles,  the  right  bank  of  the  river  exhibits  an  almost  continuous  line  ofculti- 
llkrms,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size.  Millsburg'stahds  on  the  St.  Paul's,  a  large 
Y  of  the  Mesurado,  and  consists  of  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  running; 
with  the  river.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and  exhibits  a  highly  picturesque- 
nee.  Edinaj  about  60  miles  from  Monrovia,  on  the  river  St.  John^s  ;  Bassa  Covt^ 
jch,  after  having  been  desolated  by  some  hostile  natives,  has  since  been  reoccupied,  and  the 
'  riand  colony  of  Harper^  a  neat  and  thriving  little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other 
cipal  settlements.  The  colonists  consist  of  free  blacks,  emancipated  slaves,  and  recap- 
''  Africans,  taken  from  the  slavers,  to  the  number  of  about  4,000,  beside  whom  about 
Tof  the  natives  have  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  colony.  Already  neat 
i  or  stone  buildings  have  been  erected  for  houses  and  warehouses,  school  houses  have 
l|'|Mt)vided  and  supplied  with  teachers,  churches  have  been  built,  and  a  press  set  up,  from 
EQ  ?s  issued  a  respectable  newspaper.  The  native  traders  from  the  interior  have  visited' 
[colony,  and  an  active  commerce  is  carried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by 
^can  and  European  vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye-wood,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper,  are 
[the  articles  of  export,  in  addition  to  the  productions  before  enumerated, 
fin,  or  Adou,  This  State,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  slight,  embraces  a  great- 
hof  the  vast  delta  of  the  Niger.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  is  a  large,  though  not 
9  town,  with  about  15,000  inhabitants.  Bonny^  in  one  of  the  tributary  States,  is  an* 
l^i  commercial  town  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inliab* 
I  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the  people  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey; 
Iq  most  important  of  the  interior  districts  is  the  kingdom  of  A$kaniet.  It  is  about  BOO' 
its  length,  and  350  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  country  completely  covered' 
tv^etation.  Su^ar-cane,  rice,  the  butter  tree,  pawpaws,  ananas,,  and  bananas  are  culti- 
^  The  population  is  above  1,000,000,  without  reckoning  the  tributary  nations,  which- 
I  in  number.  The  inhabitants  weave  and  dye  cotton  with  considerable  dexterity,  and 
t'i!rade  with  the  coast  in  gold  dust  and  vegetable  butter.  The  immense  forests  of  tbe 
7.liflbrd  abundance  of  palm  oil. 

I  metropolis,  called  Cbiimom,  is  large  and  reeularly  built ;  it  is  insulated  by  a  majrsb^ 
S  <^ntains  many  springs,  that  supply  the  town  with  water ;  and  it  is  also  encompassed  by 
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a  fioe  forest.     The  figure  is  oblongs  and  tbe  ctrcumference  between  toreAand  /o 
principal  streets  are  very  long  and  wide.     Tbe  walls  of  tbe  bouses  are  fimued  of  i 
wattle-work)  filled  up  and  coated  witb  clay.     Tbey  bave  gable-ends,  and  thick  pdet 
a  fraiue  of  bamboo,  over  wbicb  interwoven  palm-leaves  are  placed  for  thatch «    la  .(^ 
tbey  bave  only  one  floor,  and,  where  tbey  have  two,  the  lower  part  is  divided  b^  a  i 
support  the  rafters  for  the  upper  room,  wbicb  are  usually  covered  witb  a  frame-work  < 
stuccoed  witb  ochre.     Tbe  doors  consist  of  an  entire  piece  of  wood,  cut  with  great  kl|jlnp 
of  tbe  stems  or  buttresses  of  the  cotton  tree  ;  and  tbe  windows  are  open  wood-work,  ^ 
in  fanciful  figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  red.     ^'  The  palace  (says  Mr.  Bov 
is  an  immense  building,  of  a  variety  of  oblong  courts  and  regular  squares,  tbe  foriDetii 
arcades  along  one  side,  some  of  round  arches  symmetrically  turned,  having  a  skeleti 
bamboo  ;  tbe  entablatures  exuberandy  adorned  with  bold  fan  and  trellis  work  of  Eg^ 
character.     They  bave  a  suite  of  rooms  over  them,  witb  small  windows  of  wooden  httio 
intricate  but  regular  carved  work ;  and  some  bave  frames  cased  with  thin  gold.     The  i 
bave  a  large  apartment  on  each  side,  open  in  front,  with  two  supporting  pillars  ;"  and  tbial 
of  proscenium  is   a   mark  of  distinction  ;   for  none  but  miliury  officers,  beside  the  J^ 
are  permitted  to  build  in  this  mode.     Chairs  and  stools  embossed  witb  gold,  and  beds  ofoi 
are  among  tbe  articles  of  royal  furniture.     The  population  of  the  capital  is  about  15,000ii 

The  Ashantees  appear  to  be  the  most  powerful,  commercial,  and  warlike  of  all  tbe  U 
of  Western  Africa  ;  yet,  until  the^beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were  not  koownil 
by  name,  to  tbe  Europeans.     Since  that  period  they  have  been  visited  by  travelers  £ 
coast.     Tbey  bave  recently  carried  on  bostilities  against  the  British  witb  remarkable  i 
and  in  1823,  they  defeated,  and  totally  destroyed  a  Britisb  army  under  Sir  Charles  McC| 
tbe  governor  of  tbe  colony  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  lies  to  the  east  of  Ashantee,  and  is  bounded  soudi  by  i 
of  Guinea.     Tbe  soil  is  fertile,  producing  maize,  millet,  grain,  potatoes,  plantains,  on 
citrons,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  witb  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spices.    Tb 
called  harmattafij  blows  in  this  country  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  rains  and  hurricai 
periodical.     The  inhabitants  have  some  skill  in  manufactures.     They  make  good  clotl, 
dye  it  of  various  colors.     Their  smith  work  is  quite  respectable  ;  they  use  a  bellows  foj 
of  two  goat  skins,  with  a  musket-barrel  for  a  pipe  ;  a  stone  is  used  for  an  anvil,  and  i  i 
iron  bar,  a  foot  in  length,  for  a  hammer.    With  these  tools  they  manufacture  spears,  cui^ 
and  other  weapons,  carpenters'  tools,  bracelets,  rings,  &c.     Cowries  are  used  for  mone 
tbe  king  maintains  a  considerable  standing  army. 

Loango  was  formerly  a  dependency  upon  that  of  Congo.     Tbe  people  are  industrio 
not  only  occupy  themselves  in  various  arts,  but  engage  also  in  commercial  pursuits, 
climate  is  remarkably  warm,  and  a  long,  dry  season  regularly  follows  a  long  continual] 
rain.     The  cocoa  and  banana  thrive  beside  the  more  common  fruit-trees  ;  and  thecottoo| 
and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  with  success. 

Congo  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Loango,  on  the  south  by  Angola,  and  on  the  east  ] 
territory  of  the  Giagas.     The  climate  is  extremely  hot  in  summer  ;  but  the  winters  t 
mild  as  the  finest  springs  of  Italjr.     Tbe  wild  animals  are  elephants,  lions,  leopards,  pa 
-wolves,  zebras,  buffaloes,  &c.     The  country  is  likewise  infested  with  a  variety  of  se 
some  of  which  are  of  a  monstrous  length  and  thickness  ;  with  rattlesnakes,  vipers,  sea 
and  venomous  insects  of  various  kinds,  both  flying  and  reptile.     Among  the  insects  tba,l| 
wonderful  are  the  termites^  or  white  ants,  which  construct  works  in  tbe  most  ingenious  r 
ner  and  apparendy  in  a  scientific  form,  and  compose  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  c< ' 
nity.     Their  earthen  structures  are  sometimes  raised  to  tbe  height  of  seven  or  eight  fei 
appear  like  the  huts  of  the  natives.     These  little  creatures  not  only  destroy  the  fruiu  | 
earth,  but  in  the  night  surround  beasts,  and  sometimes  men,  in  prodigious  swarms,  and  ^' 
them  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  only  the  bones.     This  country  was  discovered,  in  1487, 
Portuguese,  who  formed  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  endeavored,  but  not  witb  efiectiva 
cess,  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  i, 

To  tbe  southward  of  Congo  is  the  kingdom  of  Angola^  which  used  to  supply  the  Fj|l 
and  other  dealers  in  slaves  with  multitudes  of  those  wretcbed  and  degraded  beings,  ar 
furnishes  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  with  a  considerable  number,  as  those  nations  co^^ 
tbe  abominable  traffic,  in  defiance  of  the  general  voice  of  Europe.     In  Loanda,  wbicb  IH 
cbief  town,  tbe  Portuguese  bave  a  settlement,  wbicb  is  tbe  great  mart  of  slaves. 
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.J^onlMr  to  the  south  is  the  territory  of  Be9^;w1a^  with  which  the  Portuguese  are  also 
Bflonected.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  particularly  insalubrious,  and  the  people  are  rude 
bm)  barbarous.  Mines  of  copper  exist  among  the  mountains  ;  but  they  are  not  rendered,  even 
hrtbe  European  colonies,  subservient  to  general  use.  The  other  territories  are  insignificant. 
I^  Portuguese  have  numerous  factories  and  posts  upon  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and  claim 
ntensive  territories  in  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela ;  but  in  many  cases  their  claims  are 
nerely  aomioal. 

4.  hkMtanU.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  features  and  color,  in  the  different 
Mtiioos  or  tribes.  The  peculiar  negro  features  are  not  found  in  all.  The  Mandingoes  have 
regolar  tod  open  countenances,  and  among  the  Ashantees  may  be  found  faces  of  Grecian 
diape  aod  precision.  The  negroes  are  generally  well  shaped ;  and  among  the  females  may 
iften  be  seen  the  most  graceful  forms.  In  all  things  but  in  color,  they  have  what  are  allowed 
a  Europe  to  he  the  requisites  for  beauty.  The  dress  is  various,  and  different  tribes  and 
wople  of  the  same  tribe  mdulge  in  a  diversity.  In  some  places,  nakedness  is  hardly  covered, 
IrI  io  others  the  dress  is  cumbrous.  In  Timannee,  it  is  considered  respectable  to  wear  large 
lowsers,  of  several  spans  of  cloth  ;  and  great  breeches  there  are  synonymous  with  great  men. 

I  ruler  in  thatrcountry  on  seeing  Laing  take  off  his  gloVes,  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  ^^  Alia 
Uwr,  he  has  pulled  off  the  skin  from  bis  hands  !  " 

■  ,^  LangMag$.     The  languages  are  various,  but  the  Arabic  is  gaining  ground  as  the  Mahom- 

IHAirebgion  spreads. 

1^6.  Manner  of  Building.     The  manner  of  building  is  slight,  as  the  dwellings  are  intended  to 

II  a  defence  from  heat,  and  not  from  cold.  In  Ashantee,  the  houses  are  built  whh  some  skill 
ii  r^ularity,  and  the  rooms  are  rudely  painted,  in  regular  and  4)leasing  figures. 

7.  Food  and  Drink.  The  general  food  is  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice,  honey,  yams, 
bOQodnuts,  and  fruits.  Palm  wine,  and  friUOj  the  country  ale,  are  the  chief  intoxicating  liquors, 
PQii^,  on  the  coast,  may  be  had  the  European  spirits.  On  the  coast,  there  is  much  beastly 
Mmdcation. 

p4.  Manners  and  Custotm,  The  slave-trade  has  been  fruitful  in  evil  to  this  part  of  Africa, 
id  all  over  the  continent  it  has  perpetuated  mischief,  no  less  than  in  America.  It  has  broken 
i  the  foundations  of  society,  and  much  depraved  the  character  of  the  negroes.  In  the  inte- 
ir,  where  the  European  traveler  has  never  penetrated,  may  yet  be  found  tribes,  living  in  the 
■plicity  of  innocence,  but  depravity  may  be  measured  by  the  approach  to  the  coast.  On 
p  coast,  however,  the  African  character  remains,  and  the  people  are  timid  and  cheerful, 
ftqr  are  placable,  aod  will,  in  a  moment  after  a  quarrel,  be  perfectly  reconciled.  Some  of 
pm  are  warlike,  and  all  of  them,  under  many  circumstances  of  war,  kidnapping,  &c., 
pcroei. 

Ith  Dahomey,  the  people  are  characterized  as  having  a  strange  mixture  of  ferocity  and  po- 
iMiBss ;  and  in  Ashantee,  they  live,  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilization,  in  a  state  of 
pcking  barbarism.  They  have  trade,  weahb,  and  a  regular  government ;  but  the  human, 
perifices,  perpetrated  in  the  capital,  are  almost  beyond  belief.     The  king,  and  grandees, 

£  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  English  mission  remarked  a  great  natural  politeness 
;  the  courtiers.     Suicide  is  not  uncommon,  in  cases  of  disgrace.     The  people  are  ex- 
if  neat  in  their  persons,  dress,  and  houses  ;  and  they  bathe  daily.     Cowardice  is  punish* 
^  to  a  crime,  with  ^eath  ;  and  in  wars,  the  general  places  himself  in  the  rear,  to  kill  th<fee  who 
'  retreat.     In  some  of  the  negro  nations,  there  is  an  institution  called  the  Hmo,,  or  the  pur- 
The  chief,  and  the  initiated,  reside  in  woods  ;  and  by  the  power  of  superstition,  as  well 
force,  render  the  neighboring  people  tributary.     Some  classes  are  generally  privileged, 
I  may  travel  safely  when  the  countries  are  at  war  ;  these  are  orators,  or  lawyers,  minstrels, 
febcniths,  and  shoemakers.     The  palavers  are  judicial  and  deliberative  assemblies,  and  '^to 
ha  a  palaver,"  is,  in  other  words,  to  bring  an  action.     On  these  occasions,  the  orators  are 
nradroit.     In  some  j;»arts,  constructive  damages  are  allowed  to  a  great  extent.     Thus,  when 
P  ivere  stolen,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  loss  was  computed  on  the  supposition,  that  they 
have  hatched  and  multiplied  in  the  greatest  ratio.     There  is  a  general!  deference  to  old 
i'tod  there  are  no  destitute  old  |>eople  to  be  seen. 

common  amusements  are  dancing,  story-telling,  and  singing.     The  dancing  is  often 
ed  by  the  whole  village,  during  the  night.     The  only  education  ever  received,  is  that 
^ of  knowledge  obtained  by  a  few,  to  read  the  Koran,  and  write  a  few  sentences  in  Arabic. 
Mahometan  religion  has  some  followers  io  almost  every  tribe,  aod  a  reader  m  the  Koran 
^joys  considerable  reputation*     Generally,  there  is  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
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There  are  manf /slMlcti  or  in<feffimUl»^  oCljeetS)  princi|^et  of  worship,  orcomecnted  Am 
Thefeiicbe  seems  to  resemble  tbe  obicf  the  West  Indies,  and  the  taboo  at  the  South  8ei 
blands.  Charms,  amulets,  and  iaphtoB^  or  written  charms,  are  in  great  use,  as  defence  lit» 
dinger,  &c.  It  is  a  general  custom^  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  throw  a  little  fbod  or  driok  oi 
dho  ground,  as  an  offering  to  the  dead.  At  various  places,  but  especially  in  Ashantee  and  Jk* 
homey,  there  are  human  sacrifices,  and  Coomassie  is  the  very  court  of  Moloch.  At  ihe  '^jnr 
custom,"  in  September,  when  the  yam  is  ripe,  the  coniicts  are  executed  ;  but  all  chiefs,  wb 
enter  the  city,  have  the  right  of  sacrificing  4  slaves,  one  at  each  of  the  4  comers  of  ibe  ci^. 
At  the  death  of  a  chief,  or  one  of  his  family,  the  grave  is  filled  with  the  heads  of  the  victiidr 
who  are  sacrificed,  that  their  spirits  may  be  in  attendance  on  the  soul  of  the  departed.  Wht 
tbe  king's  mother  died,  3,000  people  were  slain  ;  and,  on  occasions  when  the  king  would  pm- 
pitiate  the  higher  or  the  lower  powers,  he  offers  these  sacrifices ;  and^  as  the  victims  are  takev 
promiscuously,  the  streets  are  deserted,  or  a  few  people  only  cross  them  by  stealth,  or  m 
through  them  at  full  speed.  When  a  death  takes  place  in  a  family,  the  slaves  run  forthwith  i» 
the  woods,  for  it  is  usual  to  sacrifice  one  on  the  instant,  and  more  at  the  burial.  Tbe  persoflr 
to  he  sacrificed,  are  sometimes  led  in  processions,  with  a-  knife  through  their  cbeeb  ui 
tongue. 

In  the  Portuguese  settlements,  which  are  large,  and  divided  into  duchies,  counties^  and  mn^ 
qaisates,  the  Christian  religion  has  been  preached  to  the  negroes  since  the  1 5th  century.  Tbe 
gospel,  however,  is  not  embraced  by  any  free  nation,  and  the  Jagga  negroes  have  associtliow 
to*  prevent  its  spread.  This  cannot  excite  surprise,  when  we  consider  what  Christiaos  hm 
done  in  this  (fart  of  Africa. 

In  Congo,  Loango,  and  other  countries,  more  or  less  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  die  bboir 
of  the  Capuchin  missionaries  have  been  successful,  and  there  are^more  than  100,000  comreA, 
including  some  native  princes.  It  is  probable,  that  their  Christianity  is  not  of  tbe  purest  Hi* 
The  outward  forms  of  worship  are  those  of  the  Romish  church,  though  there  are  mmrff^ 
observances.  French  ecclesiastics,  also,  founded  missions  in  Cacongo  and  Loango,  in  Vm 
The  missions  are  still  kept  up,  though  feebly,  in  these  countries,  and  in  Benguela.  At  Sient 
Leone,  bibles  are  distributed  by  thousands  in  the  native  languages,  and  negroes  of  superiortii^ 
ents  trained  for  teachers  and  missionaries.     Similar  advantages  are  spread,  also,  from  Liberia 

The  king  of  Ashantee  has  3,333  wives,  and  the  number  is  religiously  kept  entire,  thoo^ 
many  of  them  are  infants,  and  but  a  few  hundred  of  the  wives  are  attached  to  the  palace.  F^ 
lygamy  is  common  on  the  whole  coast,  but  the  Mahometan  professors  have  generally  but  4  trivs 
When  the  wives  of  the  king  of  Ashantee  go  out,  they  are  preceded  by  boys  with  whips,  III 
fall  upon  every  one  in  the  street,  that  no  one  may  see  the  ladies.  These  boys  or  pages,  Mf 
the  right  of  pilfering  in  the  market,  and  they  are  always  busy  in  their  vocation.  Thej  W 
trip  down  a  countryman,  bringing  bis  supplies,  and  when  scattered  on  the  ground,  coHeefw, 
merchandise  and  run  away.  The  market  people,  however,  are  very  circumspect,  and  if  W 
oao  take  the  pages  before  they  reach  the  palace,  may  inflict  upon  them  any  beating  sboi!  r 
death. 

The  government  of  the  different  countries  or  tribes,  is  despotic,  aristocratic,  or  repohBft^ 
The  ordeal  by  poison  is  used  in  many  places,  and  the  poison  must  be  taken  both  by  thail^ 
cused  and  tbe  informer.  Few  of  either  survive  it.  Lander,  who  was  forced,  on  his  kAM 
to*  twaflbw  a  bowl  of  the  vegetable  poison,  walked  off  unharmed  to  his  tent,  where  beW 
charged  his  stomach  by  a  powerful  emetic,  and  received  little  injury. 

At  Ashantee,  the  legal  mterest  is  33|  per  cent  for  40  days,  and  if  tbe  debtor  cannot  j|^ 
he*  may  be  sold  to  slavery,  subject  to  redemptions  In  charges  of  treason,  if  the  aceusrfTi 
ac^itted,  the  accuser  suffers  death.  It  is  forbidden,  by  law,  to  praise  another  man^s  ivtt^ 
m*  that  ^^honey-mouth,"  as  flattery  is  called,  is  not  in  repute;  Conjugal  disputes  are  soril* 
itRies  settled  by  the  interference  oiMumbo  Jumbo^  a  mysterious  personage,  who  seeins  itrw 
\n  the  interest  of  the  husband  ;  his  interposition  is  decisive.  He  is  an  incarnate  hn^^ 
dteased  in  the  barks  of  trees,  and  sometimes  surmised  to  be  the  husband  himself.  Mtjilj 
Jtimoo  comes  at  evening,  and  goes  to  the  Btniang  tree,  where  the  whole  village  asseimll 
though  the  females  are  the  least  pleased,  for  no  one  knows  Id  whom  tbe  visit  is  intended,  ^g 
•bout*  midnight,  Mumbo  fixes  upon  the  offender,  who  is  stripped,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  scoitfii» 

The  people  of  the  western  countries  have  the  art  of  smelting  iron,  though  they  donotjIM 
the  metal  skilfiiHy  in  any  manufactures.  They- have  some  sweet  and  simple  tunes,  whTghlflW 
play  on  a  calabash  guitar,  with  a  few  notes;     Marriages,  among  the  Mandingoes,  are  ceMrilN 
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Marriage  Cdekraiun, 


IJ^  sboudfig,  drioking}  and  firing  guns,  and  the  bride  is  carried  to  her  husband's  bouse  oo  the 
i^fhoulders  of  an  old  woman,  who  walks  all  the  way  upon  mats  spread  before  her.  There  arot 
0  the  African  concerts,  also,  pipes,  horns,  drums,  and  old  brass  pans. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX.        SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

^,:1.  Baundarie$  and  Extent,  Under  this  head,  we  include  all  the  country  extending  from 
jie  last  described  territories,  southerly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising  the  Cape  Col- 
^g^y  Caffraria,  and  all  the  Hottentot  and  Cimbebas  regions.  It  will  thus  extend  from  the  Cape 
"  Good  Hope,  or  rather  Cape  Agulbas,  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  in  latitude  34^  55' 
lUh,  to  about  16^  S.  latitude,  on  the  Western  Coast,  and  26^  S.  latitude  on  the  Eastern 
least.  Its  boundaries  are  Guinea,  unknown  countries,  and  Monomotapa,  on  the  north,  the 
ian  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Southern  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 
2.  Cape  Colony.  This  district  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The  leading 
ure  in  the  aspect  of  the  Cape  territory,  consists  in  3  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  run- 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  The  first  range,  which,  at 
m  a  great  part  of  its  line,  is  called  the  Lange  Kloofs  or  Long  Passy  runs  parallel  to  the 
t,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  60  miles,  widening  towards  the  west.  The  second  range, 
iqd  Zwarte  Berg^  or  Black  Mountain^  is  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged,  than  the  first, 
I  ud  consists,  often,  of  double  or  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt,  interposed  between  the  Zwarte 
*^frg  and  the  Laoge  Kloof,  is  nearly  of  the  same  average  breadth,  as  that  between  the  latter 
^  ji  the  sea,  and  it  is  of  considerably  greater  elevation.  Beyond  the  Zwarte  Berg,  at  an  inter- 
latof  60  or  100  miles,  rises  the  J^ieuweldVe  Gehirge^  or  Snoxoy  Mountains^  the  highest  range 
"  Southern  Africa,  and  the  summits  of  which  are  generally  covered  with  snow.  They  have 
been  accurately  measured,  but  are  not  supposed,  in  their  greatest  height,  to  fall  short  of 
^/KX)  feet.  The  passes,  between  these  mountains,  are  called  Kloofs,  in  Dutch.  The  fol- 
lag  cut  represents  a  pass,  called  Hottentot  Hollands  Kloof.  The  belt,  or  plain,  interposed 
een  these  two  last  chains,  is  considerably  more  elevated  than  either  of  the  two  otflsrs,  so 
Southern  Africa  forms,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of  terraces,  rising  above  each  «ther. 
plain  next  the  sea,  is  covered  with  a  deep. and  fertile  soil,  watered  by  numerous  nvuloUt 
clotted  with  grass,  and  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Rains  are  frequent ; 
from  Its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  more  mild  and  equable  temperature,  than  the  iate- 
•nd  remoter  parts  of  the  colony. 
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coouioa  a  considerable  portion  of  wdl-watered  and  C<6T^^Jf^,;^  h 
^^^^u^mg^mgj^^^mB^i     spersed  with  large  tradsofud 


desert,  called  karroo.  The! 
called  the  Great  Karroo,  is  cpjof 
of  a  vast  plain,  300  mDes  io  lea 
and  nearly  100  in  breadth;  the 
of  which  is  of  a  bard  and  imp 
ble  texture,  destitute,  almost,  of  c 
trace  of  vegetation.  The 
South  Africa,  called  karroosy  preset 
a  dreary,  listless  uniformity  of  le?^ 
surface,  except  where  broken  by  a  few 
Straggling  hills  of  schistus  or  sbtf^ 
which  rise,  like  little  volcanic  cooeii 
out  of  a  naked  surface  of  clay,  wlu^ 
tinge  is  that  of  a  dull,  ferruglDoqf 
brown.  All  traces  of  animated  n^p 
Hoitauot  HoUamds  KUfqf.  lu^e,  in  the  dry  season,  obUteratedjKi 

these  dreary  solitudes  ;  and  the  withered  remains  of  the  fig-marigolds,  and  other  succal^ 
plants,  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface,  crackle  under  the  feet,  and  seem,  from  the  Iv^ 
and  feeble  traces  of  vegetable  life,  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence.  ^ 

The  northern  front  of  Table  Mountain  overlooks  Cape  Town,  and  rises  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, like  the  ruins  of  some  gigantic  fortress,  till  it  terminates  in  a  line,  nearly  horizonul,  i^ 
of  about  2  miles  in  extent,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  3,585  feet  above  Table  T 
The  west  side  qf  ibis  stupendous  mass  of  rocki  exteoding  along  the  seashore,  is  rent  ioM)  I 
If^wf ,  i|nd  worp  away  ipio  pyramidal  lyiasses.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  very  st^  i 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  loose  stones,  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the  traveler, 
summit  is  nearly  level,  and  very  barren  and  bare  of  soil ;  several  cavities,  however,  are  i 
with  water,  or  contain  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a  few  odoriferoif 
plants,  particularly  the  ^n^a  mucronalat  an  elegant  frutesoent  plant  peculiar  to  this  regioo, 
draw  their  nourishment.  Antelopes,  baboons,  solitary  vultures,  and  toads  are  sometimes  to 
^  met  with  on  the  mountain.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extensive  and  pictures^ 
Thc^  bay  seems  a  small  pond  or  basin,  and  the  ships  in  it  are  dwindled  to  little  boats ;  w 
4own  uyader  the  feet,  and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like  the  work  of  A 

dren  ;  all  is  dwindled  into  mere  specil 
and  lines.  The  air  on  the  summit, jo 
winter,  and  in  the  sbade^  is  geoei^ 
about  15^  lower  than  that  of  the  torn; 
but  in  summer  the  difference  is  sull  gr^ 
er,  particularly  when  the  southeast  wm 
blows,  and  a  fleecy  cloud,  called  *'l|)f 
Table*cloth,"  appears  on  the  mouutii^ 
and  gives  indication  of  an  approaching 
storm.  This  cloud  is  composed  of  iijr 
meose  masses  of  fleecy  whiteness.  # 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  rest  on  the  Ul 
but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward  fr(P 
the  southeast,  yet,  to  the  surprise  ciM 
beholder,  it  never  descends,  becausejft? 
snowy  wreaths  seen  falling  over  the  pc^ 
cipice  towards  the  town  below,  vflP 
^mpletely  before  they  reach  it,  while  others  are  formed  to  replace  them  on  the  other,  siw^ 
One  of  the  nsost  remarkable  natural  curiosities  in  this  country  is  the  Cango  Cavern,  of  w)a^ 
tbo  above  cut  is  a  representation,  as  seen  by  torch-light.  !:, 

3;  Rioem,  The  colony  is  deficient  in  navigable  rivers  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  m\ 
im^  The  two  principal  rivers  on  the  western  coast  are  the  Btrg^  or  Jlfotmibsui  River^  and^ 
Q|i/ix»t  or  MUphml^s  Ri^r*  Theae  streams  are  only  navigable  by  small  crift  to.  the  ^^^^^ 
of  abo^t  20  miles  up  the  country.     On  the  south  coast  of  the  colony  the  Brui$  or  AMP 


The  Cango  Cavern, 
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di9eli<irg08  Htelf  info  8t.  Sebtsiran^  Bay.  lis  oioutbi  Mm  ealled  Fort  Bttrnfort^  iitowt 
b  of  200  tons  to  eater,  and  disctM^e  or  load  id  safety.  The  GtmnlZj  the  oeitt  great 
on  the  coast,  b  a  collection  of  waters  from  the  Ghreat  Karroo  and  Black  Mountains.     I4 

raioT  season  it  is  a  rapid  add  dangerous  stream.     The  Kn^fsna  is  considered  by  Barrcvf 

io  have  been  a  kke  whidh  has  opened  itself  a  channel  to  the  deai  and  the  tide  now  sets  into  it, 
tiyrough  a  narrow  passage,  as  into  a  dock.  The  arms  of  the  Knysna  stretch  into  the  deep 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  are  there  lost  in  imp^etrable  forests.  The  Kewr* 
ho&mj  like  the  Knysna,  runs  up  into  the  midst^  of  taH  forests.  The  CanUoos  Rivtr  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  colony,  particularly  if  it  prove 
true,  that  coal  is  to  be  found  on  its  banks.  The  S^art-kopa  Riiter  is  a  clear,  permanent  stream 
flowing  into  Algoa  Bay.  The  mouth  of  the  Kotoie  River  is  the  next  port  to  the  eastward 
The  Oreai  Pisk  /titter,  (he  Ate  d'  InfanU  of  the  Portuguese,  ukes  its  rise  beyond  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  in  its  long  c6urse  collects  a  multitude  of  tributaries.  The  northern  frontiers 
of  the  colony  are  watered  by  two  large  rivers ;  the  Leaser  Fish  River  and  the  Gareip  or  Orange 
Uivtr,  The  former,  which  waters  the  Great  Namaqua  territory,  falls  into  the  Orange  Rivef 
about  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Orange  River  appears  to  be  formed  by  two  rivers  which 
aoite  their  waters  nearly  600  miles  due  east  from  their  mouth.  It  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
htitude  28^  30^.  Most  of  these  rivers,  swelled  by  periodical  rains,  deposite  much  mud  and 
iand  at  th^ir  mouths ;  some  of  them  in  the  dry  season  are  lost  amid  the  sands  and  rdcks. 
Besides  these  principal  rivers  there  are  a  number  of  small  streams,  which  may  be  generallj 
crossed  dry-shod,  but  after  a  fall  of  rain  increase  to  a  great  sise. 

4.  CUnuUe.  The  seasons  in  this  colony  are  divided  into  monsoons,  of  which  there  are 
two  annually  ;  the  one  wet,  the  other  dry.  The  dry  monsoon  is  called  summer  ;  the  wet 
naonsoon  constitutes  winter.  The  former,  or  rather  the  spring  season,  commences  in  8ep- 
Mnber,  the  latter  in  March.  During  the  dry  monsoon,  southeast  winds  are  prevalent.  The 
wet  monsoon  is  generally  attended  with  northwest  winds.  The  Weather,  during  the  wet  mon- 
iooo,  is  disagreeable  and  moist,  but  the  cold  is  never  severe.  Ice  is  never  much  more  than 
ibfB  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  rare,  and  seldom  violent.  The 
atmosphere  is  healthy,  and  agrees  well  with  European  constitutions. 

5.  SMj  ProductwMj  &c.  Of  the  district  occupied  by  the  colony,  a  great  part  is  rooun 
taiDoos  and  barren  ;  but  it  contains  many  fine  and  fertile  tracts.  The  Cape  has  long  been 
edebrated  among  naturalists  and  botanists  as  a  fertile  field  for  their  labors.  Almost  every 
animal  found  on  the  African  continent,  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  colony. 
Two  varieties  of  the  lion  are  found  in  South  Africa,  namely,  the  yellow  and  the  brown,  or,  as 
the  Dutch  colonists  often  term  the  latter,  the  blue  or  black  lion,  which  sometimes  commit 
jpeat  ravages  among  the  cattle.  The  dark  colored  species  is  the  stronger  and  fiercer.  Ze- 
Vns  have  become  very  rare  in  the  colony.  The  elephants  have  also  forsaken  the  countries 
iehabited  by  Europeans,  excepting  the  Si  tschamma  district;  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  shows 
itself  still  more  rarely ;  and  the  gende  giraflfe  seeks  the  more  secluded  districts.  The  B09 
CmfeTy  or  buffiilo  of  the  Cape,  is  distinguished  by  enormous  horns.  Flax  yields  two  crops  in 
the  year,  and  hemp  is  abundant.  Indian  corn  grows  well ;  cotton  and  cofiee,  rice  and  sugar, 
tre  yet  but  little  known  ;  European  wheat  and  barley  thrive  well ;  the  flora  is  singularly  rich. 

'  6.  Manufactures,  Commeree,  TownSj  &c.  There  are  few  manufactures  conducted  at  the 
fSipe,  except  the  making  of  wine,  of  which  about  7,900  pipes  are  annually  exported  to  Eng- 
Ibnd,  while  the  colony  itself  consumes  at  least  6,600  within  the  same  period.  The  wine  called 
€<mstantia,  from  the  name  of  the  small  district  where  it  is  made,  is  much  celebrated.  The 
'^l^iamity  yearly  produced  does  not  exceed  100  pipes.  The  vines  from  which  it  is  produced 
'n^are  originally  brought  from  Sbiraz,  in  Persia.  Vines  have  been  transplanted  from  many  dif- 
isffeDt  places ;  and,  in  several  instances,  the  removal  has  improved  them.  Many  kinds  of 
'^rioe  are  extremely  cheap.  Next  to  agriculture  and  wines,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  must  be 
tlAed.  Tiie  colonists  are  making  rapid  advances  in  several  new  experiments,  the  most 
^iRMninent  of  which  is  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  spoota^ 
femsly,  particularly  on  the  southeast  coast ;  and  the  produce  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost 
edvaotage  to  the  trade  of  the  Cape.  Wool  is  also  becoming  an  important  article  of  produce. 
Me  Cajpe  supplies  various  articles  of  iprovision  and  refreshment  to  slnps  sailing  between  Eu- 
Wpe  nod  the  East  Indies.  Among  these  articles  may  be  enumerated  com,  flour,  biscuit, 
JSmff  brandy,  and  wine ;  and  while  they  remalA  10  Table  Bay,  mutton,  creens,  and  fruits  ; 
By  bides,  barilla^  i^ory,  ostrich  feathers,  fniita^  dried  in  the  sod  for  the  Indian  market,  are 
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ihe  other  products  for  exportation.     The  inlaad  trade  carried  on  with  the  natires  hmm  wofU 
much  increased  in  value  of  late  years,  but  has  essentially  altered  its  character*     ^hc    \ 
of  traffic  was  formerly  trinkets  and  useless  articles,  but  the  natives  now  demaad  clothe 
kets,  tools,  and  utensils,  and  the  trade  has  become  regular,  and  i^  rapidly  gjywing  in 

Cape-Toim^  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Tablei 
southeast  angle  of  Table  bay.  It  was  founded  in  1652,  and  is  built  widi 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  The  streets,  which  are  wioe,  mter 
at  right  angles.  The  houses,  about  1,500  in  number,  for  the  most  part  are  of  stooeilS 
with  a  glutinous  kind  of  earth,  and  are  generally  whitewashed  on  the  outside.  Theirl 
seldom  more  than  two  floors,  frequent  storms  rendering  a  greater  elevation  dangerous.  ..^^^ 
of  the  houses  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which  give  a  rural  appearance  to  the  tbq| 
The  castle  is  a  large  pentagonal  fortress,  on  the  southeastern  or  inland  side  of  the  town,  cfflg) 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  colonial  office  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  books.  To  the  s(^q| 
ward  of  the  town  a  great  number  of  elegant  villas  are  scattered  about,  and  the  scenery  re^tiff 
bles  that  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  districts  of  England.  Labor,  house-rent,  and  fire-waiM| 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  living  at  Cape-Town  ;  fruit,  vegetables,  iiy 
sea-fish  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Horse-races,  balls,  masquerades,  and  Sunday  promena^ 
in  the  government  gardens,  form  the  leadingamusements.     Population,  20,000. 

llie  colony  is  divided  into  10  districts.  The  population  amounts  to  160,000  souls,  of  wbosf 
36,000  were  slaves,  principally  Hottentots.  They  were  emancipated  in  1834.  The  annual  valie 
of  the  imports  is  5,000,000  dollars  ;  of  exports  1,600,000.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  w» 
discovered  by  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1493,  who  called  it  Cabo  Tormentoso,  oi 
Cape  of  Storms,  from  his  having  experienced  stormy  weather  there*  Emanuel,  king  of  Por« 
tugal,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  now  reaching  India  by  sea,  gave  it  the  more  cheering  nam 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  and  which  it  has  communicated  to  de 
surrounding  region.  The  Dutch  first  formed  a  settlement  on  the  coast  in  the  oaiddle  of  tM 
next  century,  but  in  1806,  the  colony  was  conquered  by  Great  Britain,  and  has  since  reroaimri 
in  her  possession.  In  1834  and  1835,  the  colonists  became  involved  in  a  severe  conflict  m 
the  neighboring  Caflres,  and  the  result  of  the  war  was  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  eoh 
ony  from  the  Keiskamma,  the  former  boundary,  to  the  Great  Key  River,  by  which  a  laifi 
tract  of  fine  country  has  been  added  to  the  colonial  possessions.  , 

7.  Caffraria.  This  country  lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  comprebeojl, 
various  tribes  on  the  Koussas,  Tambookies,  Hambounas,  Betchuanas,  Mashows,  &c. 

''  Thd  CaflVe  nations,"  says  Make  Brun,  '<  inhabit  a  region  less  known  than  any  on  diji 
globe.  We  there  see,  behind  a  marshy,  unhealthy,  but  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  an^ 
that  have  been  very  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  parallel  direction  with  tba 
coast,  that  is,  from  southwest  to  northeast.  Our  missionaries  inform  us,  that  those  parts  of 
Caffi-aria  which  they  have  visited,  are  mountainous  and  rich  in  water.  The  soil  is  argiBl) 
ceous,  tempered  with  fine  sand,  and  very  fertile.  The  whole  surface,  and  even  the  Wf^ 
of  the  mountains,  are  covered  with  woods,  shrubs,  and  grass  ;  never  naked  and  parched^  c^C; 
cept  in  uncommonly  dry  seasons." 

The  winter,  which  is  the  rainy  season  at  the  Cape,  is  in  Cafireland  the  driest  ;  and  moi| 
of  the  rain  comes  down  by  thunder-storms  in  the  summer.  The  country,  in  general,  is  coft;. 
slderably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  much  colder  than,  from  its  nearness  to  t^ 
tropic,  might  be  expected.  Perhaps  the  plentiful  rains,  the  high  mountains,  and  the  sW^ 
electricity  prevailing  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  its  fertiliQt 
The  thunder-storms,  which  are  more  frequent  and  tremendous  than  in  Europe,  exhibitaha 
uncommon  phenomena.  The  flashes  of  lightning,  which  in  Europe  diffuse  a  light  throughttba 
air,  which  dazzle  the  eye,  and  disappear  in  a  moment,  here  consist  of  a  stream  of  distinot 
sparks  drawn  by  the  earth  from  the  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  by  another. 

The  most  common  animals  in  Caflraria  are  the  ox  and  the  wolf.  Of  the  former  (including 
bulls  and  cows),  the  natives  often  possess  several  hundreds  ;  and  some  keep  above  a  thousaD4 
Of  the  latter,  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  first  spotted  ;  and,  on  that  account^  called  by  ^be  col9f 
nists,  TigtT'Xdolf;  the  other  is  the  Sirand-wolf.  The  first  is  most  common,  and  very  trouble* 
some.  The  lion  and  the  buffalo  are  less  frequent.  These  animals  seem  to  be  fond  of  eacl) 
other,  and  commonly  keep  company  ;  though  the  lion  uses  the  bufl!alo  for  food  Elks  gron 
very  large  ;  one  of  them  affords  more  meat  than  two  oxen  ;*  they  are  easily  taken.  The  cte* 
.  phant  of  this  country  is  very  tall,  much  more  so  than  that  of  India ;  his  teeth  are  soraetimei 
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I  9  feet  lobg.  There  are  no  taioe^horses  in  CafTreland,  except  a  very  few  which  are 
bt  from  the  colony  ;  but  there  are  two  sorts  of  wild  horses,  the  Douw  and  the  QMogg^  I 
irmer  is  more  beautifully  streaked  than  the  latter.  The  quagga  is  an  enemy  to  the  wolf, 
^drives  him  out  of  the  field  which  he  inhabits.  The  tiger  of  this  country  is  not  streaked, 
t  Spotted  with  small  brown  spots.  *^  I  must  also  mention,"  says  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  ^'  ao 
bI,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known  in  the  colony,  as  they  call  it  the  Unknown  Animal. 
Hottentots  call  it  Kamma*  It  is  sometimes  seen  among  a  herd  of  elks,  and  is  much 
^^er  than  these.  It  was  never  caught  nor  shot,  as  it  is,  by  its  swiftness,  unapproachable  ;  it 
has  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  is  streaked  ;  but  finer  than  the  douw.  Its  st/^p  is  like  that  of  a 
horse.  I  looked  upon  this  description  as  somewhat  fabulous,  till  we  came  near  the  Teitjana, 
among  the  Boschmen  ;  there  one  of  our  company  saw  an  animal  among  some  quaggas,  which 
lie  had  never  seen  before  ;  he  said,  that  it  was  like  a  most  beautiful  horse,  but  much  larger. 
The  Boschmen  pointed  to  a  plain  where  they  said  these  animals  were  found  in  ^reat  numbers. 
This  one  had  a  tail  like  that  of  a  n*gaUy  but  with  a  much  longer  bunch  of  hairs  at  the  point.'* 
This  appears  to  be  the  unicorn  of  Campbell  and  others.  At  Mashow,  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  the  Tamahas,  an  animal  of  the  rhinoceros  kind  was  killed  in  1821,  having  a  horn  projecting 
three  feet  from  the  forehead,  arising  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  nose.  A  few  inches 
of  a  small  second  horn,  behind,  did  not  affect  its  unicorn  appearance.  The  head  measured 
Aree  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  It  is  at  present  deposited  in  the  British  Musuem. . 
There  are  two  sorts  of  wild  hogs.  The  rhinoceros  with  two  horns,  and  the  sea-cow,  are  also 
natives  of  this  country.  The  latter  has  strength  and  courage  enough  to  throw  a  rhinoceros 
from  the  rocks,  down  into  the  river.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  the  terror  of  the  elephant, 
and  sometimes  puts  many  of  them  to  flight.  There  is  a  variety  of  antelopes,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Steinbok^  Springboky  ^c. 

About  900  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cape-Town,  is  Mto  Lattakooy  situated  i^ear  the  source 
df  the  Krooman,  a  main  branch  of  the  Orange  river ;  and  50  miles  beyond  that,  stands  Old 
iMttakoo ;  each  of  these  towns  contains  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Campbell,  in  1821,  penetrated  as  far  as  Kurreechantj  the  capital  of  the  Marootzes,  and  was 
Avorably  received.  The  population  of  this  town  was  estimated,  by  him,  at  16,000  souls. 
Mr.  Campbell  saw  many  founderies  in  Kurreechane  ;  but  he  regrets,  that  they  were  guarded 
with  so  much  jealousy,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  them.  Kurreechane  appears  to  be  the 
Stifibrdshire,  as  w£ll  as  the  Birmingham,  of  that  part  of  South  Africa.     They  manufacture 

Ktery  ;  and,  in  the  shape  and  paintine  of  their  articles,  show  a  superior  degree  of  taste, 
ey  appear  to  excel  in  the  making  of  baskets  ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  found  the  walls  of  their 
bouses  ornamented  with  paintings  of  elephants,  camelopards,  shields,  &c. 

6.  Inhabitants.  The  white  inhabitants  are  Dutch,  Germans,  English,  and  a  few  French. 
There  is,  also, «  considerable  number  of  the  mixed  race,  and  there  are  a  few  thousand  Malays 
it  the  Cape.  The  negroes  are  chiefly  of  the  Hottentotj  or  Caffre  race.  The  color  of  the 
jbtlenloto  is  a  yellow-brown,  and  their  formation  is  peculiar.  They  have  very  small  hands 
and  feet;  their  faces  are  broad  above,  and  narrowed  to  a  point.  Their  cheekbones  are  prom- 
inent, and  their  lips  thick.  In  some  tribes,  the  wool  grows  in  little  tufts,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
ftee-brush,  and  when  suffered  to  grow,  hangs  in  fringes.  The  Bushmen  are  a  tribe  of  Hot- 
Ubtots,  anciently  separated  from  the  rest.  To  European  eyes,  the  women  are  objects  of  hor- 
Mr ;  lean  and  gaunt,  except  over  the  hips,  where  all  the  flesh  seems  to  be  piled.  A  Venus, 
lltwn  from  the  Hottentot  model,  would  have  little  resemblance  to  that  ol  Florence.  The 
Hottentots  smear  themselves  with  fat  and  soot,  and  are  so  used  to  it,  that,  when  washed,  one 
•  feems  to  be  without  hi%  clothes.  The  Caffres  are  of  a  black-gray  color,  and,  like  the  Hotten- 
iMi,  have  a  few  tufts  of  beard  on  the  chin.  They  are  exceedingly  well-formed,  hardy,  and 
ietive.  They  travel  much,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  visit  each  other.  The  females  are 
mall,  but  finely  formed.  The  Betchuanas  are,  in  form,  superior  even  to  the  other  Caffres. 
*  The  native  tribes  dress  chiefly  in  the  skins  of  sheep,  which  the  Hottentots  wear,  with  the 
vooi,  generally,  in  the  form  of  a  cloak,  open  before.  This  is  called  a  carosse.  The  females 
hnre  a  petticoat  of  skins,  or  leather.  The  Caffres  dress  in  leather,  which  they  have  the  art  to 
leader  very  pliant.  They  wear  many  ornaments  of  beads,  rings,  carved  bones,  &c.  The 
tibwing  IS  a  representation  of  the  Qiieen  of  Lattakoo,  in  full  dress.  The  Bushmen,  when 
ihf  have  anv  clothrog,  dress  like  the  Hottentots.  Their  handkerchiefs  are  jackal's  tails, 
tW  to  a  hancUe  ;  and,  with  these,  they  wipe  the  jperspiration  from  their  faces.  The  English 
b^uage  is,  now,  that  of  all  official  proceedings  ;  but  the  Dutch  is  the  general  language  in  the 
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coloiqr.  Thb  Imgmge  of  the  Hottentots, »  hnh  ^ 
Their  dweUiogs  are  rude,  aod  of  «d  eliiptiod  form* 
Boles  are  heat  over,  aod  skins  or  mats  tbronm  overj 
The  entrance  is  low,  end  serves  for  door,  wifidoiv,j 
nay.  The  Bushman  have  faujis  still  less  convenie 
of  3  mats,  laid  upon  poles.  The  tribes,  wh 
pen  them,  at  night,  in  the  circle  inclosed  by  ihei 
A  vilbge  i$  called  a  kraal.  Any  food  is  acceptaUfltlff.]|„_ 
tenlots,  or  Bushqfien.  When  in  want  of  flesh,  thq^^ 
roots,  ants,  lanrc,  grass,  mice,  and  toads.  Tbej  cai^jp 
kng  without  food,  aod  when  it  is  obtained,  eat  as  mv^^ 
the  Esquimaux,  without  injury.  The  Caffres  life  u^ 
flesh,  milk,  meloos,  &c.     1  hey  use  no  salt.    They  eatjlp 

E»rk,  geese,  harea,  or  fish.  The  latter,  they  suppose,  a^| 
nd  of  serpent.  All  the  tribes  are  fond  of  tdbacco ;  wki^ 
(or  the  want  of  a  better  pipe,  they  smoke  through  tbe  shjif 
bone  of  a  sheep.  They  smoke,  also,  tbe  leaves  of  a  nit 
of  hemp,  called  dachay  which  stupifies.and  intoxicates.  1^ 
colonists  have  a  profusion  of  articles  of  food,  diough  oun 
of  their  subsisteece  is  drawn  from  their  herds.  Much  bm- 
^MM^Loittiibo.  dy  is  conaunaed,  wfaieh  is  spread  over  ibe  colony  by  mew 

of  traveling  pedlers^  The  wines  of  tb6  Cape  are,  aooi 
•f  ikeaa,  escellant.  The  Frontignac,  and  Lavelle^  are  equal  to  those  of  France.  The  Oat 
atantia  is  produced  from  the  vine  of  Shiraz,  in  Persia.  Some  pf  it  is  exquisite.  The  mak 
m  nMeral,  have  a  deleterious  mixture  of  brandy.     There  are  150  varieties. 

The  mode  of  traveling  is  laborious,  and  slow  ;  in  the  grealer  part  of  the  colony,  tberf^lf 
no  roads,  and  the  colonists  travel  in  wi^ons,  drawn  by  6  or  7  pair  of  oxen,  with  relays  in^ 

tendance.  They  carry,  also»  sheep  for  prufy* 
ions,  for  there  are  no  inns.  This  can,  undariB 
circumstances,  be  called  raoid  traveliog,ejMl 
by  eomparboD.  CampbeU,  who  was  bffifi 
with  it,  consoled  himself  with  tbe  reflecM 
that  the  pace  of  an  ox  wa&swiGt,  oomparedi^ 
that  of  a  snail  or  chamelion.  The  ox  is  akai| 
quently  used  with  a  saddle ;  and  a  recent  mi* 
eler  expresses  his  surprise  at  seeing,  evea  9 
Cape-Town,  a  ^^  Hottentot  chief,  riding  atp 
speed,  upon  a  roan  ox."  The  Dutch  colopiaii 
have  been  subject  to  much  animadversion  boi 
travelers.  Those  who  engage  in  agriculture  0 
called  baors^  and  they  are  as  hospiuUe,  l||i 
coarse  and  ignorant.  They  are  addkted,  at  1* " 
convivial  meetings,  to  intemperance,  apd 
meat  boisterous  merriment.  They  are,  however,  mcM'e  ignorant  than  depraved.  The  stat^ 
society,  at  Cape-Town,  has  not  been  highly  praised;  but  all  travelers  admit,  that  the  ladie«,  . 
distinguished  for  sweetness  and  aftbility.  The  Hottentots,  who  have  been  called  a  stapid  mk 
mem  to  be  so,  only  from  their  oppressed  condition  ;  they  are  gentle,  a^  faithful,  when  tni^ta)* 
Th^  are  filthy  in  their  persons,  and  indolent  in  their  habits,  but  they  make  good  servants  W 
the  boors,  who  have  many  of  them  employed  in  that  manner.  They  travel  much,  and  ope  i 
them  has  been  known  to  go  60  miles,  on  his  ox,  to  recover  a  knife,  of  the  value  of  18  pcaii^ 
The  Bushmen  have  been  described  as  the  lowest  grade  of  human  nature.  Campbell  m^} 
horde,  in  which  only  one  had  a  name,  and  he  was  called  the  ^^  Old  Boy  " !  The  Cafires  all 
a  pastoral,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  plundering  people.  A  missionary  asked  one,  ^'for  villi 
he  supposed  mep  were  created,"  and  his  reply  was,  ^Mo  go  on  robbing  expeditions  apjivl 
each  other."  In  their  huts^  they  sit  on  the  skulls  of  oxen,  with  tbe  bores  attached.  J^lllf 
hold  hospitality  sacred.  They  are  very  kind  to  each  other,  and  a  whole  kraaJ  takes  aa  iot^ 
b  acconuBodating  a  misundesstanding  between  mdividuals«     They  are  excellent  herdbmaQ,.lfi 
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ar^  mate  to  ^ap  ftt  a  wbiMta>,  ftdftig  p«irfbdify  midetf .  tii  titeif  fM^^  IM  imfil»ift  «li 
tieralds.  The  Betchuand«  il^  Mip^tl^  M  ih«  C(iffr€«^  k  hiteU^ettd*  Md  HaAdteMfli. 
''I^  thtrd  mord  thafi  tb«  Callir«»,  #tM>,  h^Wfeyei',  tittvd  tfmieb. 

^idcatioD  18  iie^ected  in  Ae  aetddmetits,  tbotigh  dchoda  ka^e  b6M  ^e^ently  MtARslMi 

MlllicrdothitMiDt  religidn  ortbd  colony,  id  tlio  CalvinidtiC)  and  diefe  ia  achurcfb  hi  eVeiy  diatridC. 

4Fbere  are  s^svenl  Eptaeopal  eburchea,  and  mfmy  misAioiia)  tmder  the  direei^n  of  tte  LoHdM 

Ihsioaarir  Society,  the  tlnited  Bfetbrefti  afid  tb6  Westeyan  Metbodisls.     Tbete  ttfe  ii  fMT 

If  AMetans  at  the  Cape,  chiefly  Malays.    Circumeidioii  ia  gea^raUy  practiaed  anow^  dli 

'(ribaa,  tboogb  they  give  no  reason  for  ity  and  have  no  tradition  concerning  iti     Tbai^  la, 

inoog  tbe  iratires,  some  indistinct  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  not  atnlottg  the  pa^lff 

iMiy  of  a  future  state.     Tbey  belieta  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  that  dis^asa  occasiotf^ 

by  aorc^.     There  are  rainmiJcer^,  who  pretend  to  bring  rain.    The  Hottentots  bata  a  bo^' 

for  of  niatrhnonial  infidelity,  and  haire  little  polygamy.     This,  iioweter,  is  comkHon  With  M 

richer  class  of  Caflres.    Tha  general  amusement  is  dancing,  though  the  nati?es  ara  leM  (Miff 

of  ii,  and  have  less  music,  than  tbe  tribes  of  Cantrd  Africa.    The  government  is  that  of  ttAdtf 

trfiose  authority,  however,  ia  very  limitad.     Tbe  Caffires  punish  offences  by  whipping  #i# 

fbds,  by  exposare  to  dusters  of  black  anta,  by  burning  with  hot  stonea,  by  kicloaing  ^  aiSMM 

'Sar  10  tbe  cleft  of  a  tree,  and  by  daatb,  inflictad  by  ciube,  speera,  or  drowning. 

CHAPTER  LXXX.   EASTERN  AFRICA. 

'  1.  Bdundaries^  Extent ^  and  Divirians.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  comprise  aU  the  Afncaa 
6ira8t,  from  the  straits  of  Babalmandel  to  Caffiraria.  This  territory  ia  bounded  north  by  Abya* 
aioia  and  the  straits  of  Babelmaodel,  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mozambique  channd, 
toiA  by  Caffraria^  aed  west  by  unknown  regions.  It  extends  from  l^  North,  to  MP  SoiAht 
Mitode,  and  may  ba  regarded  under  ft  divisions  ;  Mbnomotapa,  Mosambique^  ZangdelMiV 
AJan»  and  Adel. 

''  9.  MonoiMtmpa,  This  district  is  die  most  soudierly,  and  iaickides  Sofala,  Uitotbane,  llid 
iMagoNi*  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  tbe  Zambaae,  sail  by  tiMI 
^ttms  to  rise  from  a  great  khe.  The  river  Delagoa  faHs  into  a  large  bay  and  k  naVigpMlf 
■SOO  miles  for  large  boats.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  rice,  maize,  sugar-cano^  iml  Alrif^ 
*lBMd  aboonda  in  tbe  interior,  and  Sofala  is  thought  to  be  the  Opbir  of  the  aoripicfraa.  Tb4 
kAabicante  carry  on  a  trade  in  ivory,  gcid  dust,  and  giAns.  The  slave-trade  waa  fermei^ 
'^^arried  on  here  largely  by  the  Poriognese,  and  haa  not  yet  entirely  ceasad.  Th«  country  W 
[liibabited  by  varioos  tribes,  and  the  rigbt  by  discovery  to  tbo  whole  te#rifory  ia  cMfiAdt  bf 
'itm  Portuguese. 

^  3.  Maxambique.  Thia  diatrict  ]fa»  to  the  nortb  of  Mooomotapa,  and  h  trav'eraad  by  tM 
£tipata  mountains,  but  its  interim,  as  may  be  said  of  all  iba  territo^  described  in  Ma  <;faaptOff 
Ulr  very  little  known.  The  city  of  Mozambique  is  the  emporium  of  Eastern  Africa,  a«d  Wdi 
^f/itb  and  flourishing  long  before  the  appearancd  of  Europeans  m  tbese  parts.  It  haa  a  gdod 
lUrfaor,  and  is  stiH  visited  by  European  ships,  but  tbe  immense*  atava^trade  upon  Wtri^b  it  d^ 
Sbjftided  for  its  support  has  declined,  and  it  now  affordb  hardly  any  artidea  of  comiberaei 
Dsre  are  some  manufoctures  of  rope  from  the  fibres  of  the  pabn  tree.  There  is  also'  a  Hfllf 
finftde  in  eold  dust.  The  shoals  in  the  neighborhood  of  die  city  aflbrd  a  taat  variety  of  beiiH 
'fifut  shells.     The  inhabitants  are  Moors.     The  population  is  about  6,000. 

4.  Zangtehar.  The  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  Delgado  is  vaguely  termed  the  ZaogAeMfr 
toast.  It  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  well  timbered,  and  contains  some  excellent  ports.  Omt 
Ibiowledge  of  it  is  extremely  imperfect.  The  principal  states  aeem  to  bd  ^aikf^,  JIhmbMtf 
JMbKmfa,  and  Magaioaio,  so  called  by  Europeans  from  their  respective  eapitalsy  whiob  ire 
jpetty  towns.     The  whole  of  this  coast  belongs  to*  the  imam  of  Mascat. 

5.  JfjanandJMel  The  coast  from  Zanguebar  to  Cape  Ouardafui  bears  tbe  name  of  d9^^ 
tr  is  dry,  rocky,  and  barren.  The  want  of  harbors,  the  sterHity  of  tbe  coutftry,  and  tber  fienle^ 
^"  '  i  or  the  natives  have  prevented  it  from  berog  nweb  frequented  by  txadam.     NoMb  of  ttabr 

tbe  Cape  to  Abyssinia  is  M§ly  wfaieb  is  hifaabited  by  tfasr  SomauKs^  who  also  oaettpy  the 
;  of  Alan^  and  probably  ettensivef  regions  of  the  inferior.     They  are  not  attgrosa^  M 

long  bairt  and  an  olive  or  blackish  complexion  ;  and  are  probably  eitho^  of  thar  Cafl^  m 
mr  i«G6«    Tbey  have  abipa  of  dnir  own,  aoA  ara  adthre^  antsi^^rising  vMi^itium^    TMr 
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'  towns  are  BerUra  and  Zeila^  which  cany  on  a  tradd  wtdi  the  natiToi  Of  die  ( 
repoos  of  the  mterior,  and  with  the  Arabs  of  the  opposite  shore.  •'^' 

6*  Inkalntant€,  Of  the  people  on  the  coast,  northeastward  from  the  Cape  of -Oood  Hofci^ 
little  is  known.  The  inconsiderable  European  commerce  that  is  held  with  them  is  csniedott 
by  the  Portuguese.  In  Botongo  the  king  is  called  grand  sorcerer  and  grand  rotter,  so) 
be  is  constantly  attended  by  400  executioners.  A  better  custom  exists  in  fonr  mtoisiM 
who  yearly  traverse  the  kingdom,  one  representing  in  eastern  allegory  the  person  of  tU 
monarch,  a  second  his  eyes,  a  third  his  mouth,  and  a  fourth  his  ears.  The  Mabon^M* 
relidon  and  the  Arabic  language  are  common  on  the  coast.  The  people  of  Monomotapa  iM^ 
as  httle  known  to  Europeans  as  they  were  in  the  16th  century.  They  go  neatly  naked,  asiit 
are  credulous  in  charms  and  conjurations.  The  king,  as  in  Ashanfee,  is  said  to  Jiare  a  gotf}^ 
of  armed  females.  In  Zanguebar  the  sovereign  assumes  the  title  of  ^^  Son  of  the  Saprene* 
Lord,"  and  goes  to  war  with  §00,000  troops  mounted  on  oxen.  The  people  are  said  to  live 
without  a  settled  religion,  or  law.  Each  one  has  some  different  object  of  worship.  There 
are  few  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  millet  forms  the  principal  article  of  food.  There  are  namben 
of  the  Moorish  inhabitants.  In  Magadoxo,  the  king  and  principal  people  only  are  dressed] 
the  common  people  go  nearly  naked.  The  king,  except  on  journeys,  has  neither  court  dot 
guards,  and  no  one  salutes  him.  The  ashes  of  the  kings  and  queens  are  collected  in  onis  of" 
goM.  Criminals  are  despatched  with  a  club  or  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  The  inhfl)itants  reir 
greet  numbers  of  cattle,  and  trade  in  slaves,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincense,  pepper, 
orogs,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. 

CHAPTER  LXXXI.      ABYSSINIA.  ^ 

K  Baundariee  and  Elxtent.  This  country  is  bounded  north  by  Nubia,  northeast  by  tfaelM^- 
8ea,  south  by  Adel  and  unknown  districts  ;  and  west  by  Nigritia.  It  extends  from  8^  to  11^ 
N.  latitude,  and  from  34^  to  43^  E.  longitude,  and  contains  340,000  square  miles.  * 

3.  JHountains.  Abyssinia  is  very  mountainous  ;  and  is  sometimes  described  as  a  faide^ 
knd  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  northwest.^  A  lofty  range  caUed  the  Lamo/ffum,  exttialP^ 
dong  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  mountains  of  Sanien  in  Tigre  are  still  higher.  laiW 
aouth  and  west  are  several  ridges,  supposed  to  be  branches  of  the  mountains  of  the  Mool^' 
These  mountains  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  perpetual  snow.  Their  sides  are  steep  and  tlrtf 
generally  shoot  up  in  sharp  peaks.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  its  stifbM^I 
is  the  ambas  or  hill-forts,  isolated  hills  rising  suddenly  with  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sidcf'* 
out  of  the  plains,  and  often  displaying  on  the  top  a  level  surface  of  considerable  extent.         ^ 

S.  Rivers.  The  Bohr  el  Jizreky  or  Blue  ittrer,  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Adows,  %a$r^ 
liiroagh  the  Lake  Dembeoj  into  Sennaar,  where  it  joins  the  Nile.  This  is  the  stream  wliM|E''* 
source  was  discovered  by  Bruce  and  considered  by  him  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  IIa^ 
Taeeazze  is  another  su-eam  falling  into  the  Nile.  '.^ 

4.  CUmcUe.  The  level  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have  a  very  hot  air,  but  in  the  greater  part  *^ 
of  the  country  the  numerous  mountains  produce  a  temperature  seldom  uncomfortably  Wflna>^' 
Thunder  is  frequent  and  violent,  and  the  sort  of  whirlwind  known  in  the  Indian  Seas  by  ttf* 
Mme  of  typhoon,  is  common.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  April  to  September,  daiio^ 
which  time  the  country  is  drowned  by  a  continual  deluge. 

5.  Minerah.  This  country  seems  quite  destitute  of  metals,  but  it  contains  a  great  p\m(f'^ 
self,  four  days'  journey  in  extent.  For  about  half  a  mile  the  salt  is  soft,  but  afterwards  be- . 
comes  hard  like  snow  partially  thawed.  It  is  perfectly  pure  and  hard  for  two  feet  in  depib." 
The  inhabitants  cut  it  in  pieces,  which  serve  not  only  for  food,  but  circulate  as  money. 

6.  •dntmab.  Hysnas  are  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and  render  traveling  highly  dfljo*^ 
gerous.  They  even  enter  houses  and  often  assemble  in  vast  troops.  Elephants  and  rbioec^^ 
rotes  are  common  in  the  low  grounds.  Buffaloes  and  antelopes  are  common,  and  the  zebrt  * 
is  found  in  the  south.  The  woods  swarm  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  The  horses  artf' 
strong  and  beautiful,  and  the  domestic  oxen  have  enormous  horns. 

7.  Dieiiions.  This  country  consists  of  several  separate  independent  States.  Tigre  on  tbr 
Red  Sea,  Jimhara  in  the  west,  and  the  districts  of  Shoa^  Efatj  &c.,  in  the^soutb.  Thee 
eentnries  ago  these  countries  were  under  a  single  government.  The  population  is  suppom' 
10  be  about  4,000^000.     The  powerful  Sute  of  Tigre  comprises  an  area  of  200,000  sqaot 
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mtb  a  pofNiIttion  of  ^,000,000  iohabitants.     The  people  are  warlike  and  iodusiiimt.  - 

CU&cul^  the  capital,  has  about  8,000  iohabitants.  Mowa^  the  priocipal  conimercial  town, 
Imis  about  the  same  nuoiber  of  inhabitaots.  JLxumy  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire,  now 
contains  a  population  of  3,000  souls,  and  there  are  many  ruins,  and  remarkable  edifices,  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  great  square  alone,  there  are  40  obelisks,  some  of  which  are 
reniarkable  for  their  dimensions. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Taccazze,  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  called  Falashas^  or  exiles,  whosO' 
sn€estors  fled  to  this  country,  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  they  preserved 
thoir  independence  until  1 800,  when  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Tigre. 

The  Kngdomof  Qimdar  comprises  the  central  part  of  Abyssinia.  Gondary  the  chief 
towQy  has  from  30,000  to  40,000  inbabiuiots.  The  Kingdom  of  Ankobtr  comprises  the  rich 
est  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Abyssinia  ;  but,  like  Gondar,  is  now  governed  by  the  Gallas. 
Tbe  Kingdom  ofJlmhara  is  also  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas.  i 

8.  JlgricuUure.  The  common  article  of  agriculture  is  a  grain,  called  <ejf,« which  grows  in 
alodost  every  soil,  and  is  made  into  a  bread,  used  In  every  part  of  the  country,  and  from  which 
a  sort  of  beer,  called  bouzuj  is  prepared.  Wheat  is  raised  upon  tbe  mountains.  The  papy- 
rus, which  furnished  the  paper  of  the  ancients,  is  produced  here.  The  soil,  along  the  banks 
of  tbe  rivers,  is  uncommonly  fertile. 

9.  Commereej  Manvfactwesj  &c.  Cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  tbe 
fine  sort  at  Gondar,  and  the  coarse  at  Adowa.  Tbe  manufactures  of  iron  and  brass  are  con- 
ttderable  ;  the  metals  are  procured  from  Sennaar,  Wolcayt,  and  Berbera.  Some  leather  and 
MTchment  is  also  made.  Tbe  exports  are  gold,  ivory,  honey,  slaves,  and  rhinoceros'  bones. 
The  foreign  cominerce  is  transacted  chiefly  at  Masuab,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  town 
acknowledges  tbe  sovereignly  of  the  Grand  Signer. 

10.  Inkabitants.  The  Abyssinians  are  in  genera]  well  made,  and,  though  nearly  black,  they 
hare  neither  the  nose,  lips,  nor  hair  of  the  negroes.  Tbey  are  considered  to  be  of  Asiatic 
oiig^,  and  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  Ambaric  and  Gheez  languages,  which 
are  spoken  in  Ankober,  Ambara,  Tigre,  and  other  States,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
tbe  Arabic.  They  are  superior  to  most  African  nations,  and  their  manufactures  of  carpets, 
fuebments,  iron,  and  brass  ware,  leather,  &c.,  show  a  good  deal  of  skill.  Tbey  have,  also, 
antbors,  and  even  painters.  The  Abyssinians  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  ;  the  priests 
are  not  well  informed  ;  nor  are  the  people,  in  general,  well  instructed  in  tne  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  are  administered  in 
a  decorous  manner,  and- the  ceremonies  are  conducted  with  much  decency.     Polygamy  is  com* 

yVrnfy  practised,  and  the  secular  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  once.  The  Jews,  who  form  a 
eensiderable  class,  settled  here  in  remote  ages,  and  have  nearly  lost  the  Hebrew  language. 
T^I9f  are  considered  as  sorcerers,  and  it  is  believed,  that  they  can  transform  themselves  into 
hyenas.     Tbey  are  generally  smiths,  weavers,  and  carpenters. 

Xbe  Abyssinians  dwell  in  round  hovels,  with  conical  roofs,  to  conduct  oflT  the  heavy  rains. 
The  children  go  naked,  till  tbe  age  of  15.  The  common  dress  is  a  loose  one,  of  cotton  cloth. 
,  IV  various  grains  supply  a  chief  article  of  food,  and  the  savage  gayety  of  a  feast  is  heightened 
I  Vf  draughts  of  hydromel,  tinctured  with  opium.  At  tbe  feasts,  beef  is  eaten  in  its  raw  state, 
[  iiqmming  in  blood.  The  soldiers,  in  a  march,  cut  slices  from  the  thighs  of  the  cattle,  cover- 
rii§lhe  place  over  with  skin,  and  drive  tbem  on.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  certain,  that,  at  the 
J  common  feasts,  it  is  usual  to  cut  the  steaks  in  this  manner,  from  the  living  animal,  though  it  is 
I  noantly  killed.     The  great  lords  are  fed  by  servants. 

:     Tbe  nianners  and  customs  are  those  of  a  barbarous  people.     Their  religion  is  mixed  with 

^  Jewish  practices.     Circumcision  is  practised,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sabbaths  are  ob- 

I  served.     Saints,  angels,  and  especially  the  Virgin*  Mary,  are  objects  of  worship,  and  there  is 

L  a  bdief  in  transubstantiation,  points  derived  from  the  Portuguese.     The  Abyssinian  bible  con* 

V  Ions  an  additional  book,  called  the  book  of  Enoch.     The  priests  are  permitted  to  marry.     It 

I  wiB  be  perceived,  that  the  religion  is  Christian,  rather  nominally,  than  practically.     There  are 

WHtfsl  negro  tribes  in  Abyssinia,  who  have  preserved  their  independence.     Although  speak* 

ng  distinct  languages,  tbey  are  all  called  Shangallas^  by  the  Abyssinians.  .  Some  of  them  livQ 

pattof  the  year  in  caves,  and  the  remainder  under  the  trees,  feeding  upon  locusts,  serpents, 

ftc*     They  are  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  ibere  are  many  Shangalls 

^  Mates  in  Tigre  and  Gondar. 

Xbs  OaUat  are  a  brown  race«  noted  for  their  ferocigr  and  deep  barbarity.    Some  of  thtm 
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bare«  id  t  great  measure,  adopted  AbysBiniaii  maanerB ;  but  tnaaj  of  the  tribes  M ^ 

ilnpfaerds  and  warcaora  :  they  are  of  sma]!  stature,  but  bave  long  fa«r  ;  riaMr  ^  AmMi  Jiate 
eaabraced  Mabometaoismy  aud  tbey  have  become  the  rul»g  people  io  several  of  die  Alfwbaa 
States.     Thej  seem  to  bsve  emigrated  from  Ceotral  Africa. 

1 1 .  History.  Abysaioia  was  Utile  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  traditioo  wfaicb  iitdie»  ihi 
Queen  of-Sbeba  an  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarchs  of  the  comimy  dcweendaitts  of  Se^ 
omoo,  seems  to  be  a  mere  fable.  In  the  4tb  century,  tbe  nation  was  converted  to  Cbmtiaoi^; 
in  tbe  15th  century,  it  was  visited  by  tbe  Portuguese,  whose  attempts  to  convert  the  AJbfm' 
nians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  kd  to  furious  civil  wars,  and  since  that  period,  little-  nsM 
course  has  been  mainuined  with  Europe.  Abyssinia  was  governed  by  native  princei^  uiritm 
inroads  of  the  ferocious  Gallas,  who  have  made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  the  wbde  o&m 
try,  and  even  they  generally  seat  one  of  tbe  native  princes  on  the  throne,  to  wfaom  thij^iiMe 
the  form  and  shadow  of  sovereignty*  -  .:i  "'-' 

CHAPTER  LXXXIL     NUBIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.     Nubia  is  bounded  north  by  Egjrpt,  east  by  the  Red 
by  Abyssinia,  and  west  by  Darfoor  and  Cordofan.     It  extends  from  12^  to  ^iP  N«  i 
oomprisiog  an  area  of  about  375,000  square  miles. 

2.  Jlfottii/atn«,  RiverSy  &c.     From  tbe  borders  of  Egypt,  tbe  land  rises  gradually 
south,  through  this  whole  country.     In  tbe  south  and  east,  are  some  high  mountain 
The  land  is  everywhere  intersected  by  large  and  small  valleys.     Tbe  jBoAet  el  Jlxrek^  f 
east,  and  the  Bohr  el  Miad  or  White  River j  from  the  west,  here  unite  to  form  tfae  < 
which,  with  its  numerous  head  branches,  traverse  the  country  from  south  to  north, 
upper  part  of  its  course,  this  river  flows  between  high  rocks,  which  confine  it  to  its  bed 
ibe  period  of  its  highest  inundation,  and  here  it  forms  several  rapids  and  cataracts.     T 
lliB  country  is  a  desert,  covered  with  deep,  loose  sand,  and  sharp,  flinty  stones.     Ill 
places  the  soil  is  sprinkled  with  rock  salt.     The  water,  during  tbe  rainy  season,  is  blbdtl 
putrid.     The  climate  is  intensely  hot,  but  healthy.     A  great  part  of  this  extensive  i 
BOW  subject  to  Egypt,  but  the  submission  of  some  of  the  tribes  is  merely  nomioid. 

3.  Towns  and  Divisions.  Sennaavy  lately  tbe  capital  of  an  independent  and  powerful  S^bi 
bas  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  merely  a  mass  of  mud  huts  and  cabins,  but  there  0JL 
ruins  which  show  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  considerable  town.  The  kingdom  of  Semir^ 
which  extended  over  a  great  part  of  southern  Nubia,  was  conquered  by  tbe  Egyptians  in  U 

Shendy^  a  small  and  meanly  built  town  with  about  7,000  inhabitants,  is  the  commercial  i 
porium  of  Nubia  and  the  greatest  slave-mart  in  tlie  country.     In  the  neighborhood  are  1 
ruins  of  Meroe^  anciently  the  seat  of  learning  and  science,  and  which  some  suppose  to  Is 
been  the  cradle  of  Egyptian  arts  and  letters.     Below  Shendy  is  the  country  of  the  Skeyg/I^] 
a  nation  of  warriors  and  freebooters,  containing  no  considerable  town. 

Dongola^  capital  of  a  small  State,  which  previous  to  the  Egyptian  expedition  had  been  ^.^-^i 
quered  by  the  Mamelukes,  was  formerly  tl^e  richest  and  largest  city  of  Nubia,  but  is  Atfv^j 
reduced  to  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.     The  northern  part  of  Nubia,  or  Lower  Nubia,  <  '  "^ 
ako  the  land  of  the  Barabras,  contains  Derty  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  Tu 
origin,  and  Ebeamboul^  a  petty  village,  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  cave-temples  in 
neighborhood,  enriched  with  historical  sculptures  and  paintings,  colossal  statues,  and  ce' 
Numerous  ruins  line  the  banks  of  tbe  Nile  throughout  this  region.     The  country  between  i 
Red  Sea  and  tbe  Nile  valley  consists  of  vast  deserts  and  rugged  and  sterile  hills,  occup 
by  numerous  wild  and  wandering  tribes.     SiUikim^  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  an  important  con 
eial  place,  and  a  great  slave-mart ;  population  6,000,  chiefly  Arabians. 

4.  ^grieuUwre.  Dourra  and  bammia  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated  ;  cotton  and  toh 
are  raised  in  some  parts.  The  Nile  does  not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  overflow  its  banks, 
tbe  land  is  irrigated  by  means  of  water-wheels,  as  in  the  following  cut ;  the  machinery  is  tu 
by  cows.  The  inhabitants  make  palm  wine,  beer,  and  distil  a  spirit  from  dates.  6 
eottoo  cloth  is  manufactured.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  dates  and  slaves.  Tbe  pop 
laiioQ  IS  about  350,000. 

5.  ithabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Nubia  are  composed  of  various  racSes*  The  Nc^ian^ 
proper,  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  consist  of  two  brancbesy  the  ELenoos-  and  th^  Noballs. 


■    "      ^.»*essi«*-jii*«fti^  '^^  speak  different  diaiecu  of  the 

"        ^^^^l^^^f^f^^^  ^^""^  ^&^S^i  and  are  called  by  the 

i  41  /        A  /  ™  *&  Arabs  Berbers  or  Barabras.     They 

have  long  been  subject  to  foreicnersY 
and  are  poor  and  ignorant.  In  the 
villages,  round  huts  of  mud  or  loose 
stones,  and  in  towns,  houses  arouoil 
an  open  court,  in  {he  Egyptian  fash* 
ion,  are  their  habitations.  A  few 
earthen  jars  and  dishes,  a  hand- 
mill,  a  hatchet,  and  some  sticks  t0 
form  a  rude  loom,  constitute  the 
whole  furniture.  A  blue  shirt  or  i 
woolen  cloak  and  white  cap  are  the 
attire  of  the  men  ;  the  women  are 
wrapped  up  in  linen  rags  or  woolen 
gowns,  with  earrings  and  bracelets 
of  glass  or  straw.  The  weapons 
are  a  club,  a  lance,  and  a  shieM 
Waim-wkMdM.   (Fag9b'XL)  corered    with  bippopocanus   skin* 

^}  Jim  Nubians  are  well  made,  muscular,  strong,  and  handsome,  with  thick  but  not  woolly  hair, 
"^  fittle  beard.  The  women  are  often  handsome,  and  have  generally  a  sweet  expression  and 
ing  manners  ;  they  are  favorably  distinguished  from  the  Egyptians  by  their  superior 
ity.  The  complexion  of  the  Nubians  is  quite  dark,  but  they  have  not  the  negro  physi* ' 
ly.  Coarse  woolen  mantles  and  mats,  drinking-cups,  and  dishes  woven  irom  pdm 
\j  are  their  only  manufactures.  Most  of  the  Nubians  are  Mahometans  ;  but  in  the  soutk 
¥ome  heathens  ;  the  Arabs,  who  are  the  ruling  people  in  many  of  the  States,  are  also 
letans.  The  ruling  people  in  Sennaar  are  die  Shillooks,  a  black  race  from  Nigritia, 
conquered  the  country  in  the  16th  century.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  eastern  deserts 
\' BUharians^  Abahdts^  &c.  They  are  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  are  faithless  and 
Heteberous  to  strangers. 
'i  t^iie  chief  article  of  food  is  a  coarse  cake  made  of  detirra.  Much  tobacco  is  raised.  Palm 
^  ne  is  used,  and  also  a  liquor  called  bouza^  resembling  beer,  and  made  of  dourra  or  barley. 
^I|iarckhardt  describes  the  Nubians  as  a  well-formed  race,  though  lean,  and  the  women,  though 
("^iMi  handsome,  are  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  females  of  the  East.  The  inhabitants  with 
^^om  Burckhardt  traveled  were  not  addicted  to  plundering  or  pilfering.  That  part  of  Nubia 
<^.ffifich  borders  on  the  Nile,  is  strewed  with  antiquities,  generally  subterranean,  or  excavated 
"■Worn  rocks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  temple  of  Ebsambal ;  it  is  cut  from  a  perpen- 
^  wular  cliflT.  At  the  entrance  are  six  erect  colossal  figures,  measuring,  from  the  ground  to  the 
^e,  six  feet.  Near  the  temple  are  four  other  statues  nearly  buried  in  sand.  The  one  which 
^fee  most  exposed,  measures  seven  yards  across  the  shoulders. 

le  people  of  Sennaar  are  nearly  negroes.     Some  are  idolaters,  others  Mahometans,  but 

eat  pork  freely.     Sennaar  is  included  in  the  recent  conquests  of  the  Pasha  of  Epypt. 

Shillooks,  a  race  of  negroes,  in  1504  invaded  the  country  and  rendered  the  inhabitants 

itary.' 

£•   History.     Nqbia  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Ethiopia,  and  appears  to 

re  been  at  a  very  early  period,  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire  and  a  civilized  people. 

;pt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this  quarter,  and,  indeed,  according  to  some,  she  derived 

arts  and  wisdom  from  Ethiopia.     Neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Romans,  the  Saracens  nor 

Turks  who  reduced  Egypt,  were  able  to  subdue  this  country,  which  early  received  and 

retained  the  Christian  religion,  but  by  some  unknown  agency  has  in  modern  times  become 

»metan.     But  split  up  into  numerous  petty  States,  and  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  rival 

^ftains.  Nubia  has  sunk  into  a  low  state  of  barbarism,  and  the  late  conquest  by  Mehemet  Ali 

be  the  first  step  of  its  regeneration. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII.      EGYPT. 


1 .  Boundaries,  Egypt  is  bouoded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  east  by  Arabiiil 
the  Red  Sea ;  south  by  Nubia  ;  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert.  It  extends  from  latitude  S9^ 
toS2^  N.,  and  Trom  longitude  24^  to  35^  £.,  being  about  600  miles  in  length  froin  northll 
south,  and  about  400  in  breadth  ;  and  having  an  area  of  186,000  square  miles,  and  a  popdr 
tion  of  2,500,000  inhabitants.  ' 
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9.  Rbf^n.  The  only  river  is  the  Mfo,  which  is  formed  in  Nubia  by  the  junction  of  two 
grett  streams,  the  AoAr  tl  ^zrek^  which  rises  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  Bakr  el  Jlbiad,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Mounuins  of  the  Moon,  to  the  southwest.  Traversing 
*■  fpl  from  south  to  north,  the  Nile,  below  Cairo,  divides  into  several  branches,  which  dis- 
ge  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  principal  mouths  are  that  of  Rosetta  on 
west,  and  that  of  Damietta  on  the  east.  Its  length  is  about  2,400  miles.  It  annually 
lerflows,  and  fertilizes  the  country  upon  its  banks  during  the  summer  months. 
3.  Surface  and  Oases.  The  northern  or  lower  part  of  Egypt  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial 
Main.  Egypt  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  is  a  long  valley,  through  which  the  Nile  flows,  shut  in  by 
fountains,  beyond  which,  on  both  sides,  are  vast  sandy  deserts.     In  some  parts  of  these 

deserts,  at  the  distance  of  100  miles 
or  more  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  are 
small  fertile  spots  of  cultivated  land, 
situated  like  islands  in  the  midst  of 
an  ocean  of  satid  ;  they  are  called 
oases^  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Arabs  Elwak  or  IVady.  The 
Great  Oasis  west  of  Thebes,  is  100 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  15  or  25  in  breadth.  That  of 
Siwah  is  about  6  miles  long,  and  4 
wide.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
space  is  flUed  with  date-trees,  which 
afford  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  dates  are  gathered  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  subjoined 
cut.  There  are  also  cultivated  pome- 
granates,  6gs,  olives,  apricots/  and 
plantains,  and  the  gardeps  are  remark- 
ably flourishing.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  rice  is  cultivated  here. 
This  lias  been  supposed  to  be  the 
oasis  where  the   famous   temple  of 

^p^^.  ^^   .     ^.  Jupiter  A mmon  formerly  stood.   Mr. 

1^  enng  Daies.  Browne  found  here  the  ruins  of  an  ed- 

|ke  which  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  flgures  of  Isis  and  Anubis 
pere  conspicuous  among  the  sculptures.  Here  are  also  catacombs,  or  ancient  places  of 
jbpulture. 

'  The  mountains,  which  border  the  Nile,  in  Lower  Egypt,  are  of  a  calcareous  nature  ;  but 
ins  composition  ceases  about  60  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  cataracts,  and  is  succeeded  by 
»tone,  in  beds  ;  and,  near  Syene,  granite  and  syenite,  which  takes  its  name  thence,  are 
chief  component  parts.  In  the  eastern  chain,  abrupt  precipices  frequently  appear,  resem- 
ig  long  walls,  and  approaching  the  banks  of  the  river. 
^  4.  Lakes.  In  Lower  Egypt  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Menzaleh^ 
|l^b  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  only  by  an  extremely  narrow  ridge  of  land,  and 
loiunicates  with  that  sea,  by  1  or  2  outlets.  It  is  50  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  12  broad, 
lake  of  Baurlos^  which  adjoins,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Mediterranean,  between  Damietta 
Rosetta,  is  25  miles  long,  and  about  S  broad.  The  ancient  lake  of  Mareoiis^  is  now 
It  dry,  although  the  sea  has  been  admitted  into  it.  The  J^air(m  Lakes^  in  the  desert, 
luce  natron,  or  soda,  a  substitute  for  barilla. 
■^  D.  Minerals.  Egypt  appears  not  to  be  productive  of  any  metals,  except  a  small  quantity  of 
■bo  ;  but  the  mountains  contain  various  kinds  of  marble,  as  porphyry,  the  celebrated  verde  an^ 
mpj  or  green  marble,  with  white  and  dark  spots,  and  many  valuaUe  gems,  as  the  emerald,  to- 
pto,  chalcedony,  onyx,  &c. 

^  6.  Climate.  Rain  rarely  falls  in  Egypt,  and  oilly  in  light  showers,  for  a  few  minutes  ;  thun- 
per  and  lightning  are  equally  unfrequent.  During  8  months  in  the  year,  from  March  to  Novem« 
Kr,  the  beat  is  almost  insupportable  to  a  European.  The  other  months  are  comparatively 
irasperata.     The  southerly  winds,  which  sonnetimes  blow  in*Egypt,  are,  by  the  natives,  called 


UUtm$em^  tbat  is,  the  hMmtnAofihe  i$8iri.  Tbef  are  of  racli  esitrioK  UMt  and  ariAyf  ifatf 
ao  aDimated  bodj,  exposed  to  them,  can  withstand  th^r  pernicious  infltienee.  Darittg  "dto^ 
days  of  the  seutbmi  Mast,  the  streets  are  deserted  ;  and  woe  to  the  traveler,  whom  ^-  -^' 
surprises,  remote  from  shelter ;  when  it  exceeds  3  days,  it  b  inaupportaUe.  Verj  f 
the  inhahitants  are  ahnost  hlinded  with  drifts  of  sand  ;  but  these  evils  are,  in  a  great 
remedied,  by' the  rising  and  orerflowing  of  the  Nile.  '^ 

7.  CanaU.  Egypt  contains  a  great  nuiiAer  of  canals,  many  of  which  are  only  ads]it€4% 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  principal  canals  of  navigation,  are  Joseph's  Canaly  about  1 00  riSi 
m  length,  and  from  50  to  300  feet  broad  ;  the  CatuUof  Cleopatra^  recently  restored,  tinder^ 
name  of  the  Mahmoud  Canalj  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Mediterranean,  at  AlexasMtria,^ 
miles  long,  but  so  unskilfully  constructed,  as  to  be  already  choked  with  mud  ;  and  the  «96«  Jfr 
neggy  Canaly  passing  from  the  Nile  to  the  sea,  on  the  northeast,  about  100  miles  in  length. 

8.  Towns.  Cairo,  or  Kahira,  in  a  sandy  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  a  large  toijlf 
of  the  most  irregular  construction.  The  streets  are  so  narrow,  that  the  balconies  of  the  opM> 
site  houses  often  tocfch  each  other,  and  many  of  them  are  roofed  quite  over.  A  part  or « 
town  is  annually  inundated.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  built  of  mud  and  bricks,  of  S  flfS 
stories  high,  and,  being  without  windows  on  the  street  side,  they  present  a  gloomy  appearaa^ 
Those  of  the  public  dignitaries,  have  a  basement  of  stone,  each  layer  of  which  is  painted  fll^ 
or  green,  and  each  story  is  provided  with  a  balcony.  In  the  basement  story,  is  a  lai^ 
where  the  master  gives  audience,  and  also  another  hall,  paved  with  marble,  and  supplied  widi : 
and  jets  d'eaii.  A  great  number  of  mosques,  many  of  which  are  elegantly  decorated  with 
besques,  and  light  and  rich  minarets  ;  1 ,200  coffee-houses  ;  31  bathing-houses,  remark 
their  size  or  ornament^  ;  the  vast  cisterns,  or  reservoirs,  containing  a  supply  of  water, 
people,  many  of  which  are  adorned  with  marble  colonnades,  and  bronze  balustrades,  and 
schools  attached  to  them,  &c.,  deserve  notice.  Cairo  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  ttsif 
tween  Asia  and  Africa,  and  contains  about  300,000  inhabitants.  The  viceroy  resides,  jj 
ally,  at  Shoubra^  a  little  village  in  the  vicinityf  where  he  has  buih  a  splendid  palace, 
gardens.  ^  ^m 

A  little  higher  up  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  MemfMs^  once  the  capital  of  ^eI| 
and  the  centre  of  Egyptian  wealth,  commerce,  and  art.  ^^ 

Ahxandria  stands  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  double  harbor.     Its  site  is  a 
neck  of  land,  between  lake  Mareotis  and  the  sea.     It  communicates  with  the  western 
the  Nile,  by  a  canal.     This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  soon  rose  to 
and  greatness.     It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  for  science  and  literature,  was  s( 
only  to  Rome.     It  contained,  at  one  time,  600,000  inhabitants.     After  its  capture,  by  the 
racens,  it  began  to  decline,  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  C 
Hope,  destroyed  its  commercidl  importance.     At  present,  it  consists  of  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.     It  has  considerable  commerce,  and 
markets  are  well  supplied.     Population,  25,00Q.     The  remains  of  ancient  art,  in  Alexi 
are  not  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Grecian  or  Roman  origin,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  pyr 
are  quite  modern.     What  is  called  Pompey's  Pillar,  is  a  Corinthian  column  of  porphyry,  al 
120  feet  high,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  Cleopatra's  Needle,  is  an  obelisk  of  granite,  about  64 
in  length,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Rostiia  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  4  miles  from  its  mouth.     It  is  completely  en' 
in  groves  of  orange,  sycamore,  date,  banana,  and  other  trees.     The  city  has  a  consid 
trade,  and  upwards  of  50  caravanserais.     Population,   10,000.     Damietta  is  situated  bet^ 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  ot  Menzaleh,  10  miles  from  the  sea.     The  hi 
are  all  white,  and  are  built  in  a  crescent,  around  a  bend  of  the  river.     The  appearance  of 
town  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  most  fertile 
best  cultivated  in  Egypt.     Here  are  vast  magazines  of  rice,  belonging  to  the  govema , 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  active.     Population,  25,000.     Suez,  on  the  shore  of.] 
isthmus  of  that  name,  on  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  large  trade  with  Arabia,  by  caravans  and  ve! 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert.     Population,  5,000. 

Ascending  the  Nile,  from  Cairo,  we  come  to  Medinet  el  Fayoiim,  the  ancient  Jirsinoe^ 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  connected  with  the  river  by  a  canal.     Sioui,  remarkable  for  its  ft 
chral  grottoes,  is  a  considerable  town,  with'  20,000  inhabitants,  from  which  the  caravans 
Nubia  and  Nigritia  start.     Esne,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  is  the  rendezvous  of  Sennaar  and  *" 
fur  caravans,     jfftotien,  the  ancient  fifyene,  is  the  last  town  m  Egypt,  as  you  ascend  the 


GmMi*  i$  a  setport,  ob  the  R«d  Sea,  and  has  some  trade  in  corn.  The  ooaatry  around  it, 
M  daseit*  KemUy  on  the  Nile,  west  of  Cosseir,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  TT^ftes^ 
ImoTf  jSme,  Syene^  Elephantine^  PhiUz^  Ghizeh^  and  many  others,  are  remarkable  for  their 
Rll^iiities. 

,  9»  •%ricii&tire.  Whoever  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geography,  knows,  that  the  vast 
fertility  of  Egypt  is  not  produced  by  rain  (little  falling  in  that  country)  but  by  the  annual  over* 
lowing  of  the  Nile.  It  begins  to  rise  when  the  sun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia,  and  when  the  an- 
nual ratns  fall  there,  from  the  latter  end  of  My  to  September,  and  sometimes  October.  Ac 
die  height  of  iis  flood,  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains,  but  the  tops  of 
tprests  and  fruit-trees,  the  towns  and  villages  being,  for  that  reason,  built  upon  eminences,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  When  the  river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of 
jabilee,  with  great  festivity.  The  banks,  or  mounds,  which  confine  it,  are  cut  by  the  Turkish 
pasha,  attended  by  his  grandees  ;  and,  after  this  ceremony,  the  water  is  led  into  what  they  call 
toe  khalij,  or  grand  canal,  which  runs  through  Cairo,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  cuts,  for  sup- 
l^ymg  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  irrigation  is  effected  by  machinery.  This  being  done,  and 
die  waters  beginning  to  retire,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  the  labor  of  the  husbandman 
is  next  to  nothing.  He  throws  his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  ground  in  October  and  May.  He 
toms  bis  cattle  out  to  graze  in  November ;  and,  ui  about  6  weeks,  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
VIg,  than  the  prospect  which  the  face  of  the  country  presents,  in  rising  com,  vegetables,  and 
dure  of  every  sort.  Oranges  and  lemons  perfume  the  air ;  dates,  grapes,  and  figs,  cheer 
eye  ;  and  palm-trees,  which  afford  the  means  of  making  wine,  are  blooming  and  abundant, 
culture  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  and  other  plants,  which  require  moisture,  is  sup* 
by  small,  but  regular  cuts,  from  cisterns  and  reservoirs.  March  and  April  are  the  bar- 
months,  and  they  produce  3  crops  ;  one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers  (the  latter  being  the 
ary  food  of  the  inhabitants),  one  of  com,  and  one  of  melons.  The  Egyptian  pasturage  it 
ly  prolific,  most  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  2  at  a  time,  and  the  sheep  4  lambs  in  a  year, 
ig  the  vegetable  products  of  Egypt  should  also  be  mentioned  the  papyrus,  of  which  the 
Cents  made  their  paper,  though  their  mode  of  preparing  it  is  now  unknown  ;  and  the  lotus, 
lUDd  of  water-lily,  abounding  in  the  Nile.  The  pith  of  die  papyrus  is  said  to  be  a  nourishing 
pad.     The  trees  are  the  sycamore,  acacia,  willow,  &c. 

,.Ttie  Egyptian  mode  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  is  very  curious,  and  has  been  practised 

Europe  with  success.     Not  less  extraordinary  and  ingenious  is  the  manner  of  raising  and 

iging  bees  in  that  country.     When  the  verdure  and  flowers  fail  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  the 

»rietors  of  bees  put  their  hives  on  board  of  large  boats,  each  marking  his  own  hive.     The 

man  proceeds  with  them  gently  up  the  river,  and  stops  with  them  wherever  he  perceives 

^wery  meadows.     The  bees  swarm  from  their  cells  at  break  of  day,  and  collect  honey, 

ing  several  times  loaded  with  what  they  have  obtained,  and  in  the  evening  reenter  their 

without  ever  mistaking  their  abode.     Cotton  is  raised  in  great  abundance  in  Egypt.     It 

^iown  in  April,  and  the  land  is  irrigated  by  the  Nile.     The  neighborhood  of  the  river  is 

ferred  for  its  cultivation.     The  plough  is  generally  used.     The  cotton  is  of  two  distinct 

Is,  the  common  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  maho  ;  both,  however,  are  native. 

10.  Commtree,     The  exportation  of  cotton  promises  to  constitute  in  future  an  important 
to  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt.    Until  1822,  the  cotton  raised  here  was  of  an  inferior  quality. 

lipce  then  a  better  sort  has  been  introduced  little  inferior  to  the  Sea  Island.  The  crop  is 
Bar  20,000,000  lbs.  Caravans  perform  the  trade  with  Abyssinia,  Darfur,  Sennaar,  Barbary, 
HI  Syria.     There  is  also  a  trade  with  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea. 

11.  Manufactures.     The  present  sovereign  of  Egypt  has  made  strenuous  exertions  for  the 
>tion  of  manufactures.     Cotton  and  woolen  cloths  are  made  in  Esneh,  Boulak,  and  other 

;es.  Linen  is  manufactured  at  Siout.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  of  silk,  salt- 
},  and  earthen  ware. 
1}.  Population^  AKlilary  Force^  Revenue^  &c.  The  population  is  about  2,500,000.  The 
Itary  force  is  75,000  men,  disciplined  and  armed  in  the  European  mode,  beside  the  irregu* 
'forces  of  the  country.  The  troops  are  chiefly  Arabs  and  Syrians.  The  navy  was  nearly* 
"iilated  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  but  still  consists  of  12  ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  and 
^smaller  vessels.     The  revenue  of  the  government  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  dollars. 

Inhabitants,     The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  various  and  distinct.     The  most  numeroor 

tbe  Fellahs  or  Arab  cultivators,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  who  form 

than  four  fifths  of  the  whole  population.    These  are  well-formed  and  active,  though  lean. 
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Egjffiian  Women, 

They  have  fine  teeth,  and  sunken  sparkling   eyes. 


Syrian, 


Egyptian  Woman. 


Kurd. 


The  Copts  are  generally  considm 
as  the  descendants  of  the  ancM 
Egyptians,  though  it  is  said,  jH 
the    ancient    sculptures,  and  t 
skulls    of   the   inuronnies,  bafi 
greater  resemblance  to  the 
and  features  of  the  Nubians  tbaiil) 
the  Copts.     The  Copts  are  n^ 
of  the  same  color  with  the 
toes.  They  have  small  black  i 
high  cheek  bones,  short,  elef 
noses,   large    mouths,  thick  Ijj^ 
slight  beards,  and  half-woolly  I 
Some  of  the  females  are  fair  j 
handsome,  and  they  are  getr 
distinguished   for   a   graceful  cl^ 
riage.     The  Copts  resid^l  ^^l' 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  ^pe^i 
ceed  160,000  souls, 
there  are  in  Egypt  Arabii 
Jews,  Syrians,  Armenia 
and   Albanians,    FrankS|| 
ans,  &c. 


The  Marrulukes^  till  lately,  were  a  fourth  race  of  people  that  inhabited  Egypt. . 
ordinary  race  consisted  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves,  who,  under  the  Fatii 
were  brought  into  the  country,  and  being  trained  to  arms  became  part  of  the  mill 
of  the  state.     They  were  thus  enabled  to  rise  against  their  masters,  to  mas$ac] 
them,  and  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Egypt.    By  an  unheard  of  caprice  they  transi 
power,  not  to  their  children,  whom  they  despised  and  neglected  on  account  of 
reared  in  a  harem,  but  to  new  bands  of  slaves,  brought  from  the  same  place,  and 
manner  as  themselves.     They  were  the  rulers,  indeed,  but  might  with  niore 
styled  the  plunderers  of  Egypt,  filling  it  with  scenes  of  violence,  and  extorting' 
without  affording  any  of  those  benefits  or  that  protection  which  a  govemmBfA  c0lf) 
subjects.     They  excelled,  however,  in  feats  of  arms,  and  formed  the  best  cavalry 
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Turkish  empire.  Thejr  made  a  most  ?igo- 
rous  resistance  to  the  best  troop  of  France, 
but  were  considerably  broken  by  repeated 
defeats  during  the  invasion  by  that  power. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  Brit- 
ish, a  war  of  extermination  was  waged  by  the 
Turks  against  the  Mamelukes.  Ali  Pasha 
having  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  Ibrimi 
where  they  made  their  last  stand,  compelled 
them  to  retreat  to  Dongola  the  capital  of  Nu- 
bia, and,  still  more  recentlpr,  into  Darfur, 
where  it  is  probable  they  will  soon  become 
extinct. 

14.  Dre$$.  The  modes  of  dress  are  as 
various  as  the  classes  of  people,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  many  nations  gives  a  lively  appear- 
mce  to  the  streets  of  Cairo.  The  usual  dress  has  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Turkey. 
The  Arabs,  who  are  the  most  numerous  class,  wear  trowsers  of  blue  or  white  cotton,  and  a 
ong  tunic  of  the  same.  Those  who  are  able  wear  a  red  woolen  cap.  Turbans  also  are  worn. 
Fbe  females  in  public  are  closely  veiled.  The  present  ruler,  however,  has  made  great  efforts 
o  introduce  the  European  costume,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  substituted  the  hat  for 
he  cap,  and  retrenched  the  fulness  of  their  dress. 

15.  Language.  The  common  language  is  the  Arabic,  gnd  among  merchants  the  lingua 
^anca.  The  Coptic  is  the  most  ancient  tongue,  but  it  is  not  spoken.  It  is  used  by  the 
!^opts  in  worship,  and  there  is  in  it'  a  version  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  oldest  language, 
^Dg  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  it  is  mixed  with  Greek  and  Arabic. 

1 6.  Manner  of  Building.  In  the  towns,  the  houses  are  generally  square,  with  flat  roofs, 
Bid  built  without  much  regard  to  elegance.  Many  of  the  Arabs  live  in  tents,  or  rude  huts. 
The  Arabs  of  Goornoo  live  in  the  passages  of  the  ancient  tombs,  which  they  divide  with  par- 
itions  of  clay. 

17.  Food  and  Drink.  Egypt  is  the  land  of  abundance.  In  many  places,  there  are  3  bar* 
rests.  Food  is  extremely  cheap,  and  yet  many  inhabitants  suffer  under  privations  The 
^mmon  food  is  pilauy  or  boiled  rice  and  rancid  butter,  bread  of  millet,  and  dates.  Some 
button  and  poultry  is  consumed,  and  much  buffalo-milk.  The  water  is  that  of  the  Nile,  col- 
ected  in  cisterns.  It  is  considered  very  salubrious.  Rakee  is  consumed  in  considera- 
^  Quantities,  and  many  drink  it  to  intoxication.  Smoking  is  as  general  as  it  is  in  Turkey. 
Id  Upper  Egypt,  1,000  eggs,  or  14  fowls,  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar.  The  same  sum 
pin  purchase  a  great  number  of  pigeons. 
_  18.    Disea$es.       The    most 

common  diseases  are  byarocele 
and  ophthalmia  ;  the  most  fatal^ 
plague,  dysentery,  and  fevers. 
European  physicians  are  in  gi{eafc 
request ;  though  barbers  are 
generally  the  chief  surgeons. 
Charms  and  amulets  are  resorited 
to,  in  cases  of  disease. 

19.  Traveling.  The^generat 
mode  of  traveling,  is  on  eamek,. 
horses,  or  in  boats  on-  the  Nile. 
The  caravans  will  be  described 
under  Asia.  At  piesent,  trav- 
elers may  go  safely,  though  not 
with  much  comfoft,  to  the  most 
interesting  ruins,  including  The* 
bes,  Siwah,  and  Elephantine. 

20.  Character^  ManmrB^  &c. 
xreidngtamgkt.                                   The  people  are  so  various,  that 
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'dM  costoiBs  are  thererore  dil&rmit,  in  the  different  ebsses.  The  Artbs  are  cheerfiil,  oiit, 
and  haFe  inaoy  good  jqu^Kiiea,  Tbe  Jews  are  filthjr  and  araricioos.  Tbej^jjriib  tbet&m 
are  generally  merchants  and  officers  of  tbe  customs.  The  Bedouins,  or  pastoral  Ank,  n 
warlike  and  free,  living  by  plnnderi  as  much  as  by  industry.  The  inhabitanU  of  the  Mesai 
indolent  arid  sensoaL  They  have. little  employment,  and  their  amusements  are  of  a  dtannK 
kind.  Women  are  veiled  and  secluded,  as  in  all  oriental  countries,  but  they  hive  wnn 
freedom.  Beiuty  is  esteemed  by  weight,  as  in  many  Mahometan  countries.  Tbe  modoi 
Egyptians  are  so  inert,  that  they  have  hardly  a  national  character.  They  have  rnaof  thiapii 
common  with  the  inass  of  orientals*  The  Copts  are  dexterous  and  adroit,  and  recrive  an- 
cient education  for  clerks  and  accountants,  and  they  generally  fill  these  offices.  As  In  ofa 
Mahometan  countries,  the  Christiah  remarks  various  trifling  practices,  totally  at  variance  irilk 
those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  will  remark,  that  the  beard  is  worn,  andibehf 
shaven  ;  that  the  men  wear  petticoats  and  trowsers,  and  the  women  trowsers.  Fingers  sojiflf 
the  place  of  forks,  a  cushion  is  used  ibdtead  of  a  chair,  and  a  tray,  instead  of  a  table^^'isis 
upon  the  floor.  To  inquire  for  the  health  of  tbe  ladies  of  a  family,  is  a  mortal  affront  to  lb 
master,  and  to  praise  his  children,  is  to  be  suspected  of  fascination,  and  the  ^^  evil  eye."  h 
males  bide  their  faces,  and  display  their  bosoms.  Many  things  seem  to  be  studiously  «Aad 
to,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  European  uaage.  The  morality  and  religioo  dittrv 
less  than  the  manners  ;  and  an  Xnglishman,  says  Madden,  calls  oriental  courage,  ferocity ;» 
ligion,  fanaticism ;  wisdom,  craft ;  policy,  perfidy  ;  bhilosophy,  taciturnity  ;  dignity,  8» 
gance  ;  sentiment,  sensuality.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Mahometan  considers  European  monlf 
to  be  infidelity  ;  science,  witchcraft ;  precaution,  impiety  ;  peacefulness,. imbecility,  &c 

31.  «daiiiaeman(».  In  Cairg,  the  inhabitants  delight  in  tne  exhibitions  of  wrestlers,  fta^ 
dancers,  tic.  Swimmine  is  a  common  amusement,  and  it  is  conmioo  to  see  a  party  of  jami 
swimming  ht  into  the  Nile,  to  visit  a  distant  village.  'Sometimes  they  float  downwanb,* 
their  backs,  holding  a  pipe  in  their  mouth.  The  exhibitions  of  the  serpent-charmers  aretr 
rtfie.  They  handle  the  serpents  with  perfect  familiarity,  and  are  seldom  bitten,  or  hive  ^ 
prived  the  reptiles  of  the  power  to  do  harm.     The  dancing  women  are  numerous.    TbejiNr* 

'form  in  public,  and  also  in  the  harems.  Their  exhibitions  conform  to  the  state  of  moral  M* 
ment,  and  are,  of  course,  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Europe. 

32.  Education.  Among  other  means  of  raising  the  character  of  the  peOpIe,  the  present rJfl 
has  established  a  college  at  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  which,  several  years  since,  had  700  stodeii 
Various  books  were  translated  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  instruction  given  in  the  Fred 
«id  Italian  languages.  The  general- mass  of  the  people,  however,  are  sunk  m  ignorance.  Tk 
mts  are  in  a  state  equally  low. 

fZ.  ReHgian.  The  general  religion  is  the  Mahometan.  Tbe  Copts,  however,  prAl 
Cfariatianity,  though  they  practise  circumcision.  They  have  auricular  confession.  Mtmii 
are  generally  contracted  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  and  frequently  the  parties  do  not  al 
each  other  till  the  ceremony.  The  wedding  is  attended  with  rejoicings.  The  femib  ^ 
often  manfied  at  1 5,  and  at  an  earlier  age,  and  are  past  their  ptime  soon  ^er  30. 

24.  Government  and  Laws.  Egypt  is  under  the  rule  of  a  Pacha,  nominally  ilfctjj 
Turkey,  but  substantially  independent.  Ali  Pacha,  the  late  ruler,  passed  many  good  and'On 
laws,  but  the  country  is,  nevertheless,  much  depressed.  Various  losses  bad  competle^ttV 
raise  a  revenue  from  the  smaU  gains  of  the  industrious,  and  the  Fellahs  receive  so  I^^^^Qf  fj 
crops,  that  they  would  cease  to  cultivate  the  earth,  unless  compelled  to  plant  and  to^V 
produce  to  .the  Pacba«  Of  course,  be  sets  the  price ;  and,  moreover,  makes  a  parl^4MI|( 
ment  in  bis  own  merchaadise.  Ali  mistook  the  resources  of  tbe  country,  and  the  diyapyj 
the  people  in  establishing  his  immense  manufactories  of  cotton.  Agriculture  is  the  ^Qjf''^ 
of  Egypt,  and  the  manufaocures  have  impoverished  the  country.  To  E^pt  befcmg,  '^^^'J 
country  of  Egypt  proper,  part  of  Nubia  and  Nigritia,  and  the  isle  of  Candia.  Sfffl  iaM 
Arabian  provinces  have  been  restored  to  Turkey.  These  possessions  contain  about  40tp 
square  miles,  and  400,000,000  .inhabitants. 

35.  AntiquUiei.  Egypt  is  to  he  seen  in  the  past  more  than  in  the  present;  in  the  ig^Jg 
wonderful  masses,  shaped  by  labo#and  art  into  structures,  that  defy  the  power  of  time.^  ]n| 
(thing  raised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  seemed  to  be  designed  for  the  latest  postenff* '? 
itbe  designs  were  vast,  all  their  remaining  edifices  present  a  sort  of  barbaric  grandeur.  Aia^ 
fChanical  labors  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  designed  wholly  for  pMf^ 
shom^  lillle  in  the  spirit  of  modem  times.    The  traveler,  landing  at  Akxandria,  will  see^  bjooi 
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oAer  ruins,  Jess  distinct,  the  pillar  which  bears  the  name  of  Poinpey,  and  the  obelisk, 
eaBed  Cleopatra's  Needle.     Alexandria  has  other  magnificent  remains,  such  as  prostrate 

rows  of  marble  columns^  and  miitiia^  capi- 
tals. Poropey's  pillar  suii&»  upon  a  pedeatpl, 
12  feet  high.  The  shaft  is  round,  and,  with 
the  Corinthian  capital,  100  feet  in  height. 
The  diameter  is  9  feet.  Cleopatra's  Needle 
is  of  one  shaft,  of  granite,  covered  .withihiero- 
glyphics.  It  is  about  64  feet  high,  and  8  feet 
square  at  the  base.  The  ruins  of  Alexandria 
would,  in  any  country  but  Egypt,  be,  them- 
selves, antiquities ;  but,  in  the  country  of 
the  pyramids,  they  are  comparatively  recent. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  pyramids  scattered 
over  Egj'pt,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Djizeh,  Sakhara,  and  Dashour.  The  most 
wonderful  of  all  are  those  of  Djiseh.  When 
several  leagues  distant  fiom  the  spectator,  they 
seem  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  not  till  after  hav- 
ing traveled  several  miles,  that  he  is  fully  sen- 
sible of  their  size.  They  are  on  the  platform 
of  a  rock,  situated  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  desert.  The  largest  is  ascribed  to  Che- 
ops. Ten  years  were  consumed  in  preparing 
a  road,  whereon  to  draw  the  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  and  the  labors  of  100,000  men  were 
employed,  who  were  relieved  once  in  three 
months.  Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
The  great  pyramid  covers  an  area  of  about  1 1 
acres,  and  rises  127  feet  above  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  London,  or  480  feet.  The  base 
is  750  feet.     The  pyramids  face  the  cardinal 

Eoints,  and  the  entrances  in  those  which  have 
een  explored,  descend  at  exactly  the  same 
angle,  and  at  the  same  part  of  the  fabnp.  Vari- 
ous passages  and  chambers  have  been  discov- 
id  by  great  labor,  and  wells  or  shafts  conducting  from  above  to  the  lower  apartments.     The 
trances  were  artfully  concealed  in  the  wall,  30  feet  or  less  above  the  base.     The  passages 
,  ivere  sometimes  stopped  with  a  solid  block  of  granite,  made,  however,  to  slide  upwards,  by  the 
^^orce  of  a  lever.     In  the  Pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  Belzoni  found  the  central  chamber  46  feet 
%  length,  about  16  feet  wide,  and  nearly  24  feet  high,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.     The  pyra- 
*  tnids  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  laid  upon  each  other  in  the  receding  manner 
if  steps.     It  b  supposed  that  these  steps  were  formerly  filled  up  with  stones,  which  twve  been 
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removed  as  the  inat^als  for  otbar 
ediBces.  The  Spbjrox,  Wbch  if 
near  the  pyramids,  is  almoat  buried 
in  sand  ;  the  head  and  -  ^ 
appear.  Caviglia,  howe 
it  to  be  excavated  and 
The  form  is  that  of  a 
and  breast,  on  the  body^ 
in  a  recumbent  posture;/ 
stretched  out  50  feet  in 
the  body.  The  whole, 
paws,  which  are  of  ma 
cut  from  tbe  solid  rock.  Tbe  fea- 
tures have  the  Nubian  cast,  and  a 
very  placid  expression.  The  head 
and  neck,  all  that  is  above  groUiMl^ 
are  27  feet  high.  Tbe  breast  vk^ 
found  to  be  33  feet  wide,  and  tbe  entire  length  of  the  Sphynx  about  130.  Tbe  back  is  now 
covered  with  sand. 

The  site  of  Memphis  has  been  disputed,  for  Egypt  has  so  many  ruins,  that  tbe  q«iei^» 
might  easily  arise.  It  has,  however,  been  decided,  by  finding  the  remains  of  one  of.  |i||  t^ 
lossi  described  by  Herodotus  ;  that  is,  a  wrist,  which  shows  that  the  entire  statue  rousriltfte 
been  45  feet  high.  Dendera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  has  some  magnificent  remains,  particularly 
the  gateway  leading  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  the  temple  itself.  The  edifice  is  nearly  ei|j|ee. 
The  portico  has  24  columns  in  three  rows,  each  32  feet  high,  and  more  than  22  feet  mi  €^' 

cumference.     Tbe  sculptures. have 

'~  expression  in  them,  and  are  execute 

great*  skill.     All  travelers  unite  ifj 
ing  this  temple.     At  Thebes,  ^f  \ 
dred  gated,"  there  is  a  va8| 
ruins.     Thebes  is  now  to  be 
four   small   hamlets,   for   the 
have  built  their  villages  among 
of  temples.     These  villages  am^ 
Luxor,  Medinet  Abou,  and  Gc 
description,  or  painting,  can   _^, 
idea  of  the  prolusion  of  pillars, 
prostrate,  or  reclining  against  < 
at   Kamac.     These  pillars  are.i 
with  sculptures,   not  unnatural 
tesque,  but,  though  much  larger  than  life. 


Ruins  of  Thebei, 


they  are  full  of  beauty  and  grace.  The  temple  here  has  no  parallel  for  magnitude  and  beautr. 
The  masses  are  prodigious.  There  are  12  principal  entrances,  each  of  which  is  conipaii< 
of  several  propyls  and  colossal  gateways,  in  themselves  larger  than  most  other  temples.  ¥te 
sides  of  some  are  larger  than  the  bases  of  the  greater  number  of  the  pyramids  of  Midrilfe 
Egypt.  On  each  side  of  many  of  these  are  colossal  statues  of  granite,  and  basalt,  froni  30^ 
30  feet  high.  Of  the  avenues  of  sphynxes  that  lead  to  the  temple,  across  the  plain,  ofieex- 
tends  2  miles  nearly  to  the  temple  at  Luxor.  There  are  other  columns  before  the  traveiat 
reaches  the  body  of  the  temple,  after  which  are  4  beautiful  obelisks,  marking  the  entnnee  la 
the  adytum.  The  sanctuary  has  3  apartments  of  granite.  The  roof  of  the  central  rpoin, 
which  is  20  feet  long,  and  16  wide,  is  composed  of  3  blocks  of  granite,  for  the  arcb  waf 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  The  imagination  can  hardly  embrace  tbe  magnitude  of  ibis  tna^ 
pie.  Of  the  hundreds  of  columns,  the  smallest  is  7}  feet  in  diameter.  The  field  of  ruia|  flfii 
mile  in  diameter,  and  the  temple  itself,  grand  as  it  is.  sinks  into  insignificance,  when  coinparad 
with  the  number  and  size  of  the  surrounding  monuments,  gateways,  subordinate  temples,  Irad  j 
rows  of  sphynxes.  In  approaching  the  temples  of  Luxor  from  the  north,  the  observer  comca  | 
first  upon  a  stately  gateway  200  feet  long,  and  57  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  la 
front  are  two  of  the  most  perfect  obelisks  in  the  world,  each  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite^ 
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about  8  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  80 
feet  in  height.  Near  the  obelisks  are  two 
statues,  also  of  red  granite,  buried  in  the 
sand  to  the  chest,  but  measuring  22  feet 
from  thence  to  the  lop  of  their  mitres. 
Having  passed  the  gateway,  which  is  it- 
self a  vast  monument,  adorned  with  groups 
of  good  sculptures,  the  traveler  enters  a 
ruined  portico  of  vast  dimensions,  whence 
he  is  conducted  through  a  double  row  of 
columns  22  feet  in  circumference,  to  a 
court  160  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  termi 
nated  at  each  side  by  a  row  of  columns 
Rmns  of  T^mpUs  at  Cmtut.  Beyond  this  is  another  portico  of  32  col 

umns,  and  then  is  the  culytuniy  or  interior 
tbe  edi6ce.  But  Luxor  and  Karnac  are  but  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  On  the  western  side 
tbe  river  are  structures  equal  in  their  style  of  architecture.     The  Memnonium,  or  Temple 

of  Memnon,  looks  towards  the  east,  and  is 
fronted  by  a  stupendous  propylon,  of  which 
234  feet  are  still  remaining.  The  statue  of 
Memnon  is  overthrown  and  shattered.  It  was 
26  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders,  54  feet 
round  the  chest,  and  13  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow.  The  statue  commonly  called  that 
of  Memnon,  is  one  of  two,  about  52  feet  high. 
The  stones  on  which  they  rest  are  30  feet 
long,  and  18  broad.  These  statues  are  muti- 
lated. One  of  these,  is  that  which  emitted  a 
sound  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  fact  is  attested 
by  many  writers  who  heard  it,  but  the  reason  it 
is  hard  to  explain.  Tbe  Necropolis  or  city  of 
the  dead,  is  connected  with  the  great  Egyptian 
capital.  The  mountains  were  hollowed  out  for 
the  tombs  of  the  inhabitants.  These  excavated 
mountains  contain  halls  and  rooms  innumerable. 
The  walls  are  freshly  painted,  and  some  of  the 
sarcophagi  were  monuments  of  art.  The  mum- 
mies are  sought  with  avidity  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Some  few  of  them  have  glass  eyes 
adapted  with  great  skill.  There  are  other  tem- 
ples no  less  imposing  in  structure  and  sculpture, 
than  those  described  at  Edfou,  and  many  other 


RmUtM  of  tU  Ttn^e  tf  Ma 

None  of  them  can  be  described,  and  a  sight  of  them  is  more  like  a  wild  dream  than 


ty.     Tbe  pillars,  sides,  &c.,  are  generally  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  those  mysteri- 
ctaaracters,  that  have  for  tens  of  centuries  defied  all  skill  to  decipher  until  recent  discov- 


*  Near  Medinet  el  Fayou  travelers  have  thought  they  bad  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  laby- 
lUttb.;  this  remarkable  building  is  described  in  terms  of  admiration  by  an  ancient  Greek  trav- 
der>  Herodotus,  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  human  industry  and  art ;  it  was  composed  of  12 

*  Oxr  limitt  aHow  only  an  extract,  revealinff  part  of  the 
pmotia  ofdeeipheringr  tne  hieroglyphica.  The  extract  is 
mm  RnwrH^a  ESJPt.  ^N)m  which  aome  of  the  abore  de« 
|api  are  drawn. 

^  When  the  French  were  in  Egjpt  ther  diacoTcred,  in 
ifeft  fiNtflRfaUiott  of  a  fort,  near  Roaetta,  a  block  or  alab  of 
hanh,  which  preoeniad  an  inscription  in  three  distinct 
JUfnages,  namely,  the  sacred  lettera,  the  letters  of  the 
teanlry,  and  the  Greek.  On  examining,  in  their  relative 
iilaatioB,  Ihe  parts  conespondinf  to  two  passagea  of  the 
Qnek  inseriptien  in  which  AUxander  and  JiUxmmdria  oc- 
tund,  there  were  soon  reeofnised  two  weD-marked 


ffroQps  of  charactera  reaembling  each  other,  which  were, 
tnerefore,  conaidered  aa  repreaentin^  these  names.  A  tsp 
riety  of  similar  coincidenaea  were  detected,  and  eapecially 
that  between  a  certain  assemblage  of  figures  and  tbie 
word  Ptolemy,  which  occnrred  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
times ;  and  hence,  aa  the  Greek  was  known  to  be  a  Uans* 
lation  of  the  Egyptian  symbols,  the  task  of  the  decipherer 
was  limited  to  a  discovery  of  the  alphabetical  power  of 
the  several  marks,  or  objects,  which  denoted  that  paiticn- 
lar  name.  It  waa  by  pafsoing  this  path,  that  success  waa 
altimaiely  attained.  It  was  satisfactorily  made  out,  that 
bieroglyphica  not  only  expreassd   ideaa,  or  represented 
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covered  co  rts,  and  3,000  rooms,  of  which  half  were  under  ground.    The  latter  he  was  noi 
suffered  to  enter,  as  they  contained  the  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  of  the  twelve  kings, 
who  had  con^^tructed  the  labyrinth.     But  the  inOnite  number  of  winding  passages  in  the  uy|ef: 
part  of  the  building,  the  rich  sculptures  which  adorned  the  marble  walb  and  ceilings,  and  the.  . 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  polished  columns,  6lled  him  with  astonishment. 

26.  History.     Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  countries  in  the  world.    The  sovereiflDtj^ 
of  the  country  has  pa^ed  successively  through  the  hands  of  its  native  princes,  the  Gredu,  Ro>:  , 
mans,  Saracens,  and  Turks.    It  was  invaded  by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  in  1798 ;  but  11^ 
1801,  the  country  submitted  to  the  British,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  restored  to  tJb' . 
Ottoman  Porte.    Ali  Pacha  was  compelled  by  the  allied  powers  to  acknowledge  the  soffiK 
cigDiy  of  Turkey,,  but  Egypt  is  tubeUntially  independent. 

UiiiigB,  but  also,  that  thtj  wen  ftt- 
qacfnUj  aied  as  lettert;  and  Uiat, 
when  employed  for  the  last  of  tbeee 
parpoeen,  the  Damea  of  the  sareral 
objeots  in  the  knfuafe  of  the  eoim* 
try  aupplied  the  alphabetical  aoonds 
which  coAipoaed  any  partienlar  word. 
<«The  arttstepewhiohledtothia 
impor^t  diacofery  were  made  by 
Dr.  Tooni^,  who  aaoertained  that 
eertain  fignrea  in  the  gionp,  oorr^ 
■ponding  to  the  word  Piolemy,  were , 


need  alphabetioalW  and  represented 
sonnds  Henee  the  distinction  of 
fkpmttic  hiarofflsrphios,  aa  oppoaed 
to  thope  which  are  nnderatood  to 
denote  objecta  only.  A  l^ey  waa 
thereby  loond  for  unlocking  the 
alarehanaa%  of  Egyptian  learnings 
wrhieh  hfd  ^mninad  inaccessible  to 
many  genei^tions ;  and,  whether 
the  tiaaftar^'  ahall  proye  eqna)  in 
value  to  the  .ezpeotationa  which 
have  been  entertaiced  of  it,  there  ia 
the  greatest  probability  that  the 
Mdom  or  one  of  the  m* 


ftmed  wisdoai 
ajicient  nations  of  the  world  shall 
be  rendered  fkmiliar  to  the  modern 
viader.  Already,  indeed,  hiatoiy 
andehfoaok^  tiara  mcf ived  eaasn*, 
tial  aid  fVom  the  investigations  of 
recent  travelers,  guided  by  the  light 
whinh  haa  just  been  revealed.    As 


C 


— -.^  of  aome  of  the  moat  distin^ 

iiished  Egyptian  priiAses,  even  of 

be  Pharaonic  dynasties,  have  been 
deeiphered  from  monuroenta  eieel- 
ed  during  their  respective  reigns. 
The  canon  of  Manetbo,  which  it  oad 
been  ao  common  to  treat  with  oon- 
tempi,  haa  been  verified  in  many 
points;  and  m  this  way  the  titlea 
of  several  monarchs  which  had  been 
abandoned   aa  fid>ulous,  inoludinf    , 
Misphragmuthoais,  Ramesses,  and  Sesoatris,  are  once  mora 
restored  to  the  page  of  auUientic  hbtory ,  and  to  their  place 
in  the  succession  of  E^ptian  aovereigna. 

^  Leafing  it  to  the  hiatorian  of  thia  remarkable  diacor- 
•ly  to  detail  the  incidents  which  accompanied  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Young,  Silvestre  de  Saey,  Akerblad,  Salt, 
and  Champollion,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement 
of  the  important  fact,  that,  from  a  copious  indueUon  of 
instances,  extending  in  some  cases  to  several  hundreds 


language  of  Egypt,  begins  with  ihe  sound  or  lettnf' ' 
the  sculptured  figure  was  destined  to  represent' 
the  image  of  an  eagle,  whioh  in  the  Coptw  is^ 
came  the  sign  of  the  vowel  A ',  that  of  a  small  vasej 
BerU  in  Elgyptian,  stood  fbr  the  consonant  B*^  ' 
hand,  Tot,  represented  the' lelte#  T;  that  afaasiH 
i^sfs^,  waa  the  aign  of  Uie  consonant  K ;  that  of  a  iMg 
lioneas,  Lofo.  the&n  of  the  oonsooant  L;  UiaioCa'^' 
tioorax,  JWmWj,  the  a^  of  M  ;  that  of  a  ^ 
4Ni4^,  theaignof  theconaoflMniS;  thalaf  a 


for  a  single  character,  the  last  of  these  authon  has  com*     ^.^^w,  •««  .^^  w,  .^  ,>w..„..-,.,.  ^ ,  ..^  ^ ^^^ 

pletely  ascertained,  that  every  fhrn^tU  hieroglyph  ia  the     the  aign  of  the  consonant  R ;  and  the  abriilifMl  ifJ^RMff 
vnage  of  aome  physical  object,  whose  name,  in  the  apokea     garden,  Shamk^  tbo  sign  of  tU  oampohnd  aKmilalmW^ 


mi 

vlT 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV.      AFRICAN  ISLANDS, 

]'•  Of  the  African  i8laDd9i  some  lie  ia  the  Eastern  or  Indian  Ooean,  and  some  in  the  West- 
en,  or  Atlantic.  We  shall  begin  with  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
Socotra,  the  Comoro  islands,  ftfadagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon. 

3*  Sbeoira  is  situated  30  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Guardefui.  It  is  80  miles  long, 
«Qd  50  broad,  and  has  2  good  harbors.  It  is  very  wpU  peopled,  and  yields  most  of  the  fruiU; 
mnd  plants,  which  ere  usually  found  within  the  tropics,  with  frankincense,  gum-tragacanth,  and 
adoes.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Arabian  extraction,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  princci 
or  8fae%,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  Imam  of  Mascat. 

34  The  Comoro  Islet  are  five :  Joanna^  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  Angazei,  and  Comoro.     Th«! 
Gnpd  Comoro  is  50  nqiles  long,  and!  5  broad,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  mountains,  which. 
oQitf  near  the  centre,  where  the  summit  is  about  7^500  feet  in  .height,     Joanna,  or  Uinzuan,  is 
abp4|t  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad,  aad  affords  plenty  of  provisions  and  tropical  fruit.     The 
ioNibitaQla  are  partly  of  Arabian  descjent,  and  partly  of  African  origin,  and  are^  in  general,  mjld.. 
anuliiiuniane.     This  group. was  formerly. populous,  and  flourishiogi  but  is  now  rendered  alroost^^ 
desmce^Jby  the  piratical,  mcursiona^  of  Madecassee  pirates,  who  have  carried  off  great  numbers. 
of  t^e  inhabitants,  as  slaves.     MmiroUy  Isles^  to  the  northeast,  are  a  group  of  11  uninhabited, 
ialel^,  ^belon^ng  to  the  English^  which  are  merelv  visited  for  catching  turtles.     The  Seychelf^ 
re  It  cluster  of  30  islet^,  a]^o  belonging  to  the  English. 

4^  JUadagoicar  is  the  Iturgest  of  the  African  islands,  being  above  900  miles  in  length,  from, 
iribrto  south,  and  generally  between  200  and  300  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  200,000  squar^^ 
niUp*  It  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  the  supunits  of  which  reach  th^^ 
h^^jU  of  11,000  feet.  The  sea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  extremely  rou^,  between  this. 
-~^-^^  And  the  continent,  farming. a. chaoinel  or  pa9aagq,  through  which  European  ships,  in  their 
to- and  fram  ladia^  freqjuently,sajl. 

igascai;  is  a  pleasaqt  and  ferfSe  country,  abounding  insug^f,  hooey,  fiuit-trees,,  valuabl^^ 
eom,  cattle,  jpoultry,  precious  stones,  iron,  some  silver,  copper,  and  tin.     It  afibrds  aq^^ 
tda  variety  of  hi)lS|  valleys,  woods,  and  plains ;  and  it  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers. 
ati:  is  generally, temperate,  and  said  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  climate.    AmoQC^ 
'ttUtapts  are  wbit^  and  black  tribes,  and  also  people  of  color.     The  ni^bites,  and  those  or 
\y  complexion,  who  inhabit  the,  coasts,  are  the  offspring  of  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from^ 
language  and  their  religious  rites ;  but  here  are  no  ntiosques.or  temples,  nor  any  stated. 
\im^  except  that  they  odfer.sa^rifices  of  beasts  on  particular  occasions  ;  as  when  sick,  when . 
imot  yams  or  rice,  w,hen  they  hold  their  assemblies,  circumcise  tbeiK.  children,  declare 
enter  into  new-built  houses,  orbury  their  dead.     Some  of  their,  cerempnies  apd  practices, 
jible  the  Jewish,  whence,  it  hiad  been.conjectured,  that  they  are  the  posterity  of  Jews,  who. 
\biSerfy  settled  here*    But  the  Madecassees,  who  are  of  Malay  e3i;traction,  form,  the  bulk  of 
'^         ^bitaots.     Some  of  the  black  tribes  have  wooUy  hair,  but  whether  they  are  the  abori- 
or  of  African  origin,  is.unknown.     This  island  was. discovered  by  the  rortuguese,  and 
Veodi  took  poaseasiOB  of  it  ia  ,1641.;  but,  the  people  disliking  the  government,  they  were 
out  in  1652  ;  sjncei  which  t^^e,  the  nauves.have  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  set- 
J9  of  Europeans,  th^  sole  pp^sassiop  qf  the  island,  und^r  a  number  oi  pettv  princes,  who 
.war  upon  eacb  other  for  slaves  and  plunder.     In  1828,  th^  kingdom  of  Madagascar  was 
pyarful  state,  which  bad  reduced  to  subjection  the  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  the  prince 
iBjH  intelligent  nan,  who  sought  to  civilize  his  subjects  by  inviting  missionaries  into  the 
[  '^'iliMP'^*  ^^^  sending  some  yQUD|  men  into  European  countries  to  be  educated.    He  bad,  also, 
[  tmJjpSivMd  horses  and.  firearms,  mto  his  army,  which  was  organized  on  the  Euroj^ean  model, 
i  &■^lM^  vra3  unfortunately  poisoned  by  his  queeq,  and  his  death  was  a  signal  for  insurrection, 
-SyUttvil  war. 

I  ]fe  JUmmUiui  was  so  called  by  the  Dutch  (who  first  touched  here  in  1598),  in  honor  of 
\  t^N^  Maurice,  their  stadtbolder.;;  bqt  it  is  now  generally  styled  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is 
[  .tfgnt.  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  140  miles  in  circumference, 
I  «mi  a  fine  harbor,  saeure  against,  aqy  wind]  that,  blows,  and  100  fi^tboms  deep  at  the  entrance. 
I  IJbe  ^imate  i$  haaldiy  aod  ploasfiU*  The  mountainst  of  which  there  are  maiiy,  and  some  so 
I  liS[^,tbat  tbair.  topa.arp,  CQVBrad  witli  sppw.,  produce  excejlei^t,  ebony,  basida  various  other 
kinds  of  valuable  wood,  i^f^f^,  ^U^  V^^J'  ^f^*^^^  ^^oigr  ii^.quality  ;  out,  red,  the  other 
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jellow.  The  island  is  well  watered,  and  though  the  soil  is  not  the  most  fruitful,  yields  plto^ 
of  tobacco,  rice,  frdit,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  cloves,  and  feeds  a  great  number  of  taidi| 
deer,  goats,  and  sheep.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  the  French  gained  pOi* 
session  of  it  in  1715.  By  the  English  it  was  taken  in  1810,  and  is  still  in  their  posteaiilfi. 
Population,  100,000,  three  fourths  of  whom  were  slaves,  previous  to  the  general  emanciptillliii 
in  the  British  colonies. 

6.  Bourbon  is  situated  about  300  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  is  about  90  miles  in  ctrcik 
There  are  many  good  roads  for  shipping,  round  Bourbpn,  particularly  on  the  north  and  sMi 
sides  ;  but  hardly  a  single  harbor,  where  ships  can  ride  secure  against  those  hurricanes,  whA 
blow  during  the  monsoons.  Indeed,  the  coast  is  so  surrounded  with  blind  rocks,  sunk  i  few 
feet  below  the  water,  that  coasting  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  On  the  southern  extremity  kt 
volcano,  which  continually  throws  out  flames  and  smoke,  with  a  hideout  roaring  noise.  "Sk 
climate,  though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  refreshed  wilh  cooling  gales,  that  blow  iaih 
morning  and  evening,  from  the  sea  and  land  ;  sometimes,  however,  terrible  hurricanes  Mb 
the  whole  island  almost  to  its  foundations  ;  but,  generally,  without  any  other  bad  consequeaBi^ 
than  frightening  the  inhabitants.  The  island  abounds  in  springs  and  brooks,  and  predbco 
aloes,  white  pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit-trees.  Many  of  il 
trees  yield  odoriferous  gums  and  resins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  sort,  in  great  ^ 
ty.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  coast  with  land  and  sea  tortoises,  and  eve^ 
part  of  the  country  with  homed  cattle,  as  well  as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergris,  coral,  and  m 
most  beautiful  shells,  are  found  upon  the  shore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle-doves,  ye^ 
quets,  pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to  die  oil 
ate.  The  French  first  settled  here  in  1672  ;  and,  though  they  were  dispossessed  of  the  iiiii 
by  the  English,  in  the  last  war,  they  regained  it  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Population,  100,014 
most  of  whom  are  slaves.  '^ 

7.  The  following  islands  lie  on  the  western  coast.  The  Guinea  Islands.  In  the  Gdf'tf 
Guinea  are  several  islands,  the  lar|est  of  which  are  St.'Tkomas^  Princess  Island^  and  AtmmA 
Po.  The  first  2  belong  to  the  Fortuguese.  On  Fernando  Po,  the  British  have  formef  I 
settlement. 

8.  St,  ffefena  stands  entirely  detached  from  any  group,  and  about  1,200  miles  from  ill 
nearest  land,  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Africa  ;  latitude  15^  55^  S.  ;  longitude  5^  49*  W.  ^t 
18  10|  miles  long,  by  6}  broad,  and  about  28  miles  in  circumference.  It  presents  to  the  i^ 
throughout  its  whole  circuit,  nothing  but  an'  immense  wall  of  perpendicular  rock,  from  6Ww 
1,200  feet  hieh,  like  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  There  are  only  4  openings  in  A 
ereat  wall  of  rock  which  surrounds  St.  Helena,  by  which  it  can  be  approached  with  in 
ncility.  These  are  all  strongly  fortified.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  liable  to  strong  gustsif 
wind.  The  principal  plain  in  the  island,  called  Longwood^  has  become  celebrated  by  the  l# 
dence  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here  in  1821.  His  tomb  is  in  a  secluded  recess,  andisw 
rounded  by  a  fence,  inclosing  a  piece  of  ground  containing  weeping  willows.  St.  Helena  4i 
granted  to  the  English  East  India  Company,  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  still  remains  in  dor 
possession.  It  is  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  refreshment,  by  vessels  returning  irt0 
India.  •Sscenrion  is  a  small  island,  situated  to  the  northwest  of  St.  Helena,  in  latitude  ^$ 
longitude  14^  28^  W.  It  is  entirely  barren  and  destitute  of  water,  but  has  an  excelleiltl 
bor  and  abounds  in  fish,  sea-fowl,  and  turtles.  It  is  occupied  by  the*  British  governn)eilt| 
military  station.     The  island  of  St.  Matthew  lies  north  of  Ascension,  in  latitude  1^  24'  f 

9.  The  Cape-Verde  Islands^  further  north,  are  so  called  from  a  cape  of  that  name,  i 
river  Gambia,  over  against  which  they  lie,  at  the  distance  of  300  miles.  They  were  I 
covered  in  1460,  by  the  Portuguese,  and  are  about  20  in  number ;  but  some  of  then 
only  barren,  uninhabited  rocks,  are  unworthy  of  notice.  Sant-Iago,  Antonio,  and  Nic 
the  most  considerable.     One  is  a  mere  volcano,  and  is  therefore  called  Fogo.     The  afr  1 

Juently  very  hot,  and,  in  some  of  these  islands,  very  unwholesome.     They  are  infa  '  * ' 
iuropeans,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  negroes. 

Sant'Iago  is  140  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the  most  fruitful ;  yet  it  is  mountainous,'! 
much  barren  land  in  it.     Its  produce  is  sugar,  cotton,  some  wine,  Indian  com,  tad 
oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  plenty  of  roots,  and  garden  vegetables  ;  but  the  plant  i 
consequence,  is  the  madder,  which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  clifiTs.     Praga  is  oa  1   ^  _ 
tide  of  the  island,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  seldom  without  ships,  those  outward-bound  to  Guioea, 
orio  the  East  Indiesi  often  touching  here  for  water  and  reureshmeilts. 
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In  the  idlaod  of  MayOy  belonging  to  this  group,  immense  quantities  of  salt  are  made  by  tha 
ImM  of  the  sun,  from  the  sea-water,  which,  at  spring-tides,  is  received  into  a  sort  of  pan,  form- 
ed by  a  sand-bank,  that  runs  along  the  coast  for  several  miles.  Here  the  English  and  Ameri- 
oans  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  for  salt.  The  salt  costs  nothing,  except  for  raking  it  to- 
gether, wheeling  it  out  of  the  pond,  and  carrying  it  on  asses  to  the  boats,  which  is  done  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  Asses  are  also  an  article  of  trade  at  this  island,  whence  they  are  conveyed 
10  the  West  Indies.  These  islands  are  subject  to  ereat  droughts  ;  during  which  the  thin,  dry 
^qHL,  yields  no  harvests,  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  They  belong  to 
Portugal. 

10.  The  Canaries^  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Islands,  are  situated  at  the  distance  of 
IM  miles  southwest  of  Morocco.  Their  particular  names  are,  the  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe, 
Patma,  Gomera,  Hierro  or  Ferro,  Fuerte- Ventura,  and  Lancerota.  These  islands  enjoy  a 
pure,  temperate  air,  and  abound  in  the  most  delicious  fruit,  especially  grapes,  from  which  a 
rddh  species  of  wine  is  made.  The  Canaries  also  produce  those  beautiPul  birds,  which  bear 
fbeir  name,  and  are  now  so  common  in  Europe  and  America.     They  beloug  to  Spain. 

Teneriffe,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is  about  120  miles  in  circuit ;  a  fruitful  country, 
abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  though  it  is  encumbered  with  mountains.  The  highest  point 
is  called  the  Peak,  or  Pic.  The  ascent  to  this  elevated  spot,  is  not  so  very  hazardous  or  dif- 
fieull  as  it  was  long  imagined  to  be.  From  Oratava  a  deep  ravine  commences  ;  a  chestniit 
iarest  then  appears,  covering  the  flanks  of  those  mountains,  which  form  a  central  chain  across 
the  island.  A  series  of  verdant  hills  follow  ;  after  which  the  track  leads  across  a  steep  mass 
of  lava  rock,  worn  into  ravines,  and  exhibiting  a  thin  surface  of  yellow  pumice.  At  length  an 
jwadulated  plain  spreads  itself,  like  a  fan,  to  a  great  extent,  until  it  terminates  in  the  second 
|«gioD  of  the  peak  and  a  range  of  precipices.  A  steep  mountain  of  pumice  is  next  ascended, 
and  Faried  masses  of  lava  require  to  be  passed,  before  the  summit  of  this  stago  of  the  moun* 
tmn  is  atuined.  The  foot  of  the  cone  is  then  reached  ;  and  the  subsequent  asctnt  is  rendered 
IfiOiiblesome  and  fatiguing  by  the  excessive  steepness  of  the  cone.  The  feet  of  adventurous 
miters  sink  into  the  ashes  at  every  step,  and  Quantities  of  pumice  and  lava  are  rolled  down 
upon  them.  Of  the  highest  part,  the  superficial  extent  is  about  an  acre  and  a  half;  and  this 
iift  itself  a  smalt  crater,  in  which  sulphureous  heat  is  observable.  The  height  of  the  Pic  is  cal- 
imbted  at  13,000  feet.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  capital  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  seat  of  eovernme^ 
frr  all  the  seven  islands.  Though  not  large,  it  is  a  well-built  city,  with  8,000  mbabitants. 
Jliaguna  exceeds  it  in  magnitude,  but  has  a  mean  appearance.  Out  of  150,000  persons,  who 
6mn  the  whole  population  of  the  Canaries,  60,000  may  be  assigned  to  Teneriffe. 
.  FiurU'Fentura  is  larger  than  the  Grand  Canary  ;  but  it  scarcely  contains  9,000  inhabitants* 
frtiile  the  latter  has  about  45,000.  One  island  is  remarkable  for  drought ;  the  other  has  a 
j^ifficient  supply  of  moisture  to  produce  such  fertility,  that  there  are  two,  and  sometinies  three, 
.harvests  of  wheat  and  maize  in  one  year  ;  hence  the  Great  Canary  is  called  the  granary  of  the 
jijiilar  group.  Palmaty  the  chief  town  of  the  latter,  has  10,000  inhabitants. 
.    11.  Madeira  is  about  6(]^  miles  long  and  40  broad,  and  consists  of  one  coatinued  hill  of  a 

considerable  height,  extending  from 
east  to  west ;  the  declivity  of  which, 
on  the  south  side,  is  cultivated,  and 
interspersed  with  vineyards.  In  the 
midst  of  this  slope  the  merchants  have 
fixed  their  counu-y-seats,  which  form 
a  very  agreeable  prospect.  The 
chief  town,  named  Funchal^  stands 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  ; 
toward  the  sea,  it  is  defended  by  a 
high  wall  with  a  battery,  and  it  is  the 
oidy  place  where  it  is  possible  for  a 
boat  to  land  ;  and  even  there  the 
beach  is  covered  with  large  stonet9 
and  violent  surf  continually  beats  iif 
on  it.  Of  the  bay,  on  which 
town  borders,  the  extremities  are 
formed  by  two  steep  promontoriesy 


em  Aiuom:  laEJ^Nw 

coM{)<i9ed  oT  volcanic  rocks*    It  majr  rather  be  caBed  ao^  iDCOofemeot.  read  tbaa  a  j 
bor.    Though  the  city  is  the  seat  of  the  governor^  the  bishop,  aod  the  coort  oC  the  io 
it'18  far*  from  being  elegant  or  handsome.    It  is  irregularly  built;  the  streets  are! 
criMked,  and  ill-pav^,  and  are  generally  in  a  very  dirty  state.     The  churches  and  c 
ntt  miftierous ;  but  they  are  not  remarkable  for  beauly  or  magnificence^  though  son 
more  particularly  the  cathedral^  ace  richly  decorated*     The  population  of  the  towai 
80,000  ;  and  of  the  whole  ishnd,  98,800.     This  island  is  held  by  the  Portuguese, 
dareea  wine  and  fruit  io  great  abundance^     It  is  less  fruitful  in  corn^  from  the  rocky  i 
the  soil.     Sugar-canes  used  to  thrive  in  it ;  but  they  are.  not  at  present  much  ciHtivated*., 
inhabitants  make  excellent  sweetmeats,  and  have  the  art  of  preserving  citrons  and  orang~ 
making  marmalade  and  perfiimed  pastes,  which  exceed  those  of  Genoa.     The  little  sug 
make  vs  very  fine,  and  has  a  fragrant  odcnr.     This,  indeed,  is  said  to,  be  the  first  plaoel 
west  where  that  manufacture  was  set  on  foot ;  whence  it  was  carried  to;  Brazil.  .i 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  hot  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  is  so  far  fronn 
msalubrious,  that  invalids  resort  to  it  from  other  countries  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  hea| 
remarkably  free  from  venomous  animals.    It  has  a  rainy  season,  which  necessarily  va- 
temperature.     Some  years  seo,  a  waterspout,  as  it  was  called,  or>a  surcharged  cIoqi 
over  the  island,  and  swelled  the  rivulets  to  such  an  excess,  that  dreadful  inundations  < 
The  country,  and  the  environs  of  the  citv,  were  ravaged  by  the  torrents  ;  houses 
were  washed  away,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

The  natives  of  Madeira  are  generally  of  a  middle  stature.     la  complexion  they  ( 
dMilguished  from  Euiopeans^ 


MI8CELLANE0U&   NOTES. 

The  South  dtlanHe  contains  few  islaada  of  any  sise,  and  no  ulett  of  any  cposequence;  M 
the  Jforth  JltlanHc  abounds  in  hrge  islands,  and  in  deep  and  numerous  inland  sea&.  which  peas* 
trtte  far  on  each  side  into  both  the  old  and  new  worlds,  aod  hftre  fitted  it  for  th«  most  eiMi" 
sive  commerce  on  the  globe.  On  its  eastern  shores  it  receives  few.hui^  river?  except  di^tfit 
ger  ;  but  on  the  west  it  receives  the  Plata,  Orinoco,  Amaxon,  Mississippi,  aod  St.  La^wreMti 
-^the  largest  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  usual  cohr  which  sea^water  exhibits  is  a  bluish  green,  of  various  shades«  Some  iM 
tab,  that  this  is  its  true  and  proper  color  ;  others,  that  it  b  an  optical  illusion,  occasionefUR 
tBe  greater  refrangtbility  of  tne  blue  rays  of  light,  —  opinions  which  may  both  be  true  te,a.O(| 
tain  extent.  The  ocean  seems  often  to  assume  various  other  colors  ;  some  of  them  no  Awh 
real^  but  as  often  illusory.  Among  tho  more  general  sources  of  daception,  may  be  repkppjjl 
tHe  asfwct  of  the  sky  ;  thus,  an  apparentljr  dark-colored  sea  is  a  ctmunon  proenostic  of  aa;^ 
pfoacfaing  storm  ;  not  that  the  water  then  is  really  blacker  than  usual,  but  tne  dark  color  cl  m 
doods  indistinctly  seen  in  or  reflected  firom  the  waves,  is  mistaken  for  the  color  of  the  sea  bfm 

The  varieiy  of  colon  in  the  sea  may  pvobaUy  arise  from  animal  aod  vegetable  matters  diil^ 
ed'tlfrougb  the  waters  in  a  putrescent  state,  and  communicating  various  tints.  The  yelbw^ 
bri^  green  shades  seem  to  be  owing  to  living  marme  vegetables,  which  grow  at  the  boHoift 
Stretch  their  fibres  through  the  water,  or  sfMread  over  the  surface.  .^^ 

The  phospkortsceuee  of  the  nais  a  oommon  but  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  coonaOMI 
the  cause  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed.  But  most  probably,  as  Newton  conjectured,  ItfHt 
ceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  Has  been  ascribed  to  luminous  animals  and  to  the  phosM 
lescence  of  semiputrescent  matter  dfiSised  through  the  ocean.  It  is  well  known,  that  various  wp 
and  other  marine  animals,  emit  lights  whitih.does  not  in  e^ery  instance  appear  to  be  voluoipi^i 
orto  depend  on  the  vital  principle,  as,  in  some  of  them,  it  continues,  and  perhaps  incrsMft 
efter  death  ,  but  motion  seems  to  be  either  a  principal  cause,  or  at  least  an  excitiog  one }  A 
this  light  more  rarely  occurs,  and  i»  much  famter,  in  still  wat«r,  whilst  it  becomes  more^^ 
more  brillmnt  as  the  motion  mcreasesi  It  is  also  more  abundant  immediately  before  and  Adlf 
storms. 
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P     '  '  E  BBGBNT  ASTRONOMICAL  DISCO VEBIE& 

ii  *^P&ili^.  The^  science  of  AsiMAioiiiv;  had  net  failed  to  partake  of  the  general  career  of  ^ 
)  dBttoveryatid  ininrotenlent^ ;  bj  whien  the  present  times  axe  so  distiogoished.  Prior  ta 
t    tter  year  1781,  on^  six  prindpal  Plaifetsr  wereknown^  inckiding  the  ]£urth,  to  which  the 

flaei<ent8  added  the  Smrtdid  tiie  Moon,  making,  exolosive  of  the  earth,  the  seven  planets^ 
0  ttf  ilrandcring.  heatehly  b6dies,'  firom  whSch  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were  named  in  the 
0    Mowing  ordto,  viz:  Stin; rMoen,  Morcmy,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn.    The  inven- 

~  to  tiie  diseoverv  of  four  more  secondarj  planet^  viz:  the  four 

seen  at  Ausbaeb,  in  G^manj,  Dec.  29, 1609,  by  Simon  Mayer, 

LiMm^zed,  Marios,  and  nine  days  afterwards,  Jan.  7, 1610,  by  GalUeo 

ift^Padtla,  who,  as  he  cpmounced  the  discovery  two  years*  before  it  was  mentioned  by 
ii  Hknos,  has  generally  obtsaned  the  honor  of  having  first  made  it 
^i  ^^^o  more  discoveries  of  this  scurt  were  made  till  Bfarch  25, 16S65',  when  Huygens  dis- 
ji  i^eied  the  great  sttteUHe  of  Saturn,'  named  Ttton,  the  sixth  in  ordor  of  distance  firoro 
^  WH  planet  The  saime  aistronomer  not  long  after,  (Dea  7, 1657^)  discovered  the  form  of 
i    Mfc^iing  of  Saturn^  an  appearance  which  had  been  observed,  but  not  dcourately  compre^ 

licked  by:  Grallileo,  and  omersr  The  eighth  and  outermost  satellite  of  Saturn^  Japetus^  was 
^  40n>vek^  in  1671 ;  the  fifth,  Kkeu^  in  1672 ;  and  the  third,  Tei^yr^  and  fourth,  Dion,  in 
:i  IMf ;  a&  by- Jean  Dominique  CcMsinL  No  further  planetary  discov^es  were  made  for 
^  tttera  century,  the  number  of  known  planets  standing  at  six  primary^  ten  secondaryi  viz: 
^  ^tAt  satellite  belongingto  the  JBarth,  four  to  Jupiter,  and  five  to  Saturn. 
^  *\'^Vtaj  13, 1781,  rar  William  Herschel  disco  veered  a  new  primarv  planet  exterior  to  Sat^ 
^  ^pBi  <u[Mi  now  known  by  his  name,  or  more  commonly  called  Uramis.  In  1787,'  he 
^  ^Mwyvered  twD  satellites  of  that  planet,  the  second  and  fourth  in  distance  from  it  In 
^  Wl99|  be  discovered  the  two  satellites  of  Saturn,  Minosi  and  EnecladMS^  nearest  to  that 
If  KliBet  In  1790,  he  diaoovered  the  first  and  fifth,  and  in  1794»  the  sixth  and  the  third 
[    Mtellites  of  TJranus. 


•  ASTRONOMICAL  DI8COVBBIB& 

Kepler  haxl  long  ago  pointed  out  something  like  a  regolar  progression  in  the  disi 
of  the  planets  as  far  as  Mars,  between  which  and  Jupiter  there  intervened  a  dij 
no  less  than  850,000,000  of  miles,  in  which  no  planet  was  then  known  to  exiq^ 
suggested  the  existence  of  another  planet  in  that  space.     This  idea  of  relative 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  and  Kepler's  notions  were 
by  Bode,  of  Berlin,  who  concluded  from  the  relations  of  all  the  known  planets 
nearest  neighbors,  (that  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  to  each  other  excepted),  that  the 
of  each  planet  from  the  Sun  is  about  double  that  of  the  next  interior  one,  and  bait, 
of  the  next  exterior  one.     Guided  by  this  rule,  which,  roughly  speaking,  held  good 
the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  known  planets,  except  Mars  and  Jupiter,  ihe  space 
heavens  between  them,  where  agreeably  to  Bode's  law,  an  undiscovered  planet 
exist,  was  rigorously  examined ;  and  not  without  success. 

The  small  primary  planet  Ceres,  intermediate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  asdii 
position  pretty  conformable  to  Bode's  law  was  discovered  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  J 
1801 ;  *  Pallas,  another  small  planet  by  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  March  18, 1802 ;  _Ji 
third,  by  Harding,  at  Silienthal,  Sept  1, 1804 ;  Vesta,  a  fourth,  by  Olbersi  at 
March  29, 1805. 

The  number  of  known  principal  planets  was  thus  raised  to  11,  and  of  seoondary 
ets  to  18,  or  29  in  all, — at  which  numbers  they  stood  for  38  years,  and  till  aft»  tiie 
cation  of  the  work  to  which  this  is  a  supplement     Olbers  had  continued  a  s; 
search  for  eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  Vesta,  but  without  finding  any  adi 
planets.     He  dropped  it  in  1816,  and  for  14  or  15  years  the  subject  attracted  little 
tion.     The  search  was  resumed  about  1830,  by  M.  Hencke,  an  amateur  astronoi 
Dreissin  iu  Prussia,  and  after  15  years  of  diligent  survey,  assisted  by  the  Berlin  chu 
the  heavens,  he  commenced  in  1845  a  new  career  of  planetary  discovery,  by  wfaidi; 
number  of  principal  planets  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  which  does  not  appear  ii 
have  yet  come  to  an  end. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  Dec  8th,  he  discovered  Astraea,  a  fifth  member  of  ik 
group  of  small  planets  or  asteroids  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  of  wluek 
only  four  had  hitherto  been  known.  Following  up  the  search,  a  sixth  of  these  small  piaft* 
ets,  named  Hebe,  was  found  by  the  same  astronomer,  July  1,  1847.  Othor  observot 
bad  now  engaged  in  the  search,  and  Aug.  13th,  of  the  same  year  Iris,  and  Oct  1^ 
Flora,  two  new  members  of  the  group  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind  of  London,  h» 
ing  charge  of  a  private  observatory  erected  by  Mr.  Bishop,  in  the  grounds  of  his  privill 
residence  in  Regent's  Park.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1&18,  Metis,  a  ninth  ast^oid  wtf 
discovered  by  Mr.  Graham  at  the  private  observatory  of  Morkin  Wotb,  in  Ireland.  Bfc 
Anabal  de  Gasparis,  assistant  astronomer  at  the  royal  observatory  at  Naples,  discoveerf 
a  tenth,  April  12,  1849,  called  Hygeia,  and  an  eleventh  called  Parthbnopb,  on  tiie  IMk 
of  May,  1850.  On  the  13th  of  September  of  the  same  Year,-Hind  discovered  alH 
called  ViCTORTA,  and  Nov.  2nd,  Gkisparis  added  a  13th,  named  Eobria.  On  the  19thttf 
May,  1851,  Hind  found  a  14th  called  Irene,  which  was  also  discovered  four  days  latt 
by  dasparis  at  Naples,  who,  on  the  29th  of  July  following,  found  a  15th  called  Boll^ 
MIA,  and  on  the  17th  of  ^March,  1852,  a  16th  called  Psyche.  Just  a  month  later,  on  m 
17th  of  April,  a  17th  called  Thetis  was  discovered  by  Luther  of  Bilk,  in  Germany; « 
the  24th  of  June,  an  18th  called  Melpomene,  by  Huid ;  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  IW 
by  Hind,  called  Fortuna  ;  on  the  9th  of  September,  a  20th  by  Charconnac,  of  IW 
seilles,  called  Massilia  ;  on  the  16th  of  Nov.  a  21st  by  Hind,  called  Calliope  ;  <m^ 
25th  of  Nov.,  a  22d  by  Gbldschmidt  at  Paris,  called  Ltjtetia  ;  and  on  Dec.  16th,  a  Mi 
also  by  Hind,  called  Thalia.  The  discovery  of  a  24th,  called  Phocea,  was  BMlfc 
April  6,  1853,  by  Charconnac  of  Marseilles,  and  of  a  25th,  on  the  5th  of  May,  18S^)^ 
Luther  of  Bilk.  ^     "^ 

These  rapid  discoveries  of  telescopic  planets,  are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  perfeetHHi  v 
telescopes,  though  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  these  instruments,  than  to*  Jj 
industry  and  dexterity  of  the  observers,  and  especially  to  the  improved  charts  •  of  flJi 
heavens,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fixed  stars  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes,  ninfe 
of  these  planets  shining  with  more  light  than  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  seveill 
of  them  being  still  fainter. 
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lie  distinctive  chatacteristics  of  the  planets  of  this  group  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
)  first,  their  small  size, — so  small  that  it  is  very  dif&cult  to  measure  it  with  any  ex- 
less  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  largest  of  them  does  not  much  exceed  600  miles 
[iameter,  being  thus  more  than  10  times  less  in  diameter,  100  times  less  in  surface, 
[  1000  times  less  in  size,  than  the  earth ;  second,  their  interlacing  orbits,  and  the  incli- 
ion  of  these  orbits  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  rises  from  3  deg.  47  min.,  in  the 
«  of  Hygeia,  to  13  deg.  3  min.,  in  that  of  Juno,  14  deg.  47  min.  in  that  of  Hebe,  16  deg. 
min.  in  that  of  Egeria,  and  even'to  34  deg.  37  min.  in  that  of  Pallas.  So  intimate, 
F'4iideed,  is  the  connectiofr  of  this  whole  group  of  small  planets,  that  if  the  orbits  are  sup- 
p'posed  to  be  represented  as  hoops,  they  ail  hang  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
group  may  be  replaced  by  any  given  one,  that  of  Iris  being  the  intermediate  bond  which 
unites  together  what,  if  that  were  unknown,  would  appear  to  consist  of  two  separate 
gioups— a  result  the  more  unexpected  considering  the  wideness  of  the  zone  which  these 
drbits  occupy  in  the  solar  system.  This  singular  connection  of  these  planets  has  served 
te>  give  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  they  are  but  fragments  of  what  originaUy  was  but 
ooe  planet,  but  which,  by  some  extraordinary  catastrophe,  was  broken  up  into  a  multitude 
of  parts — an  idea  first  suggested  by  Olbers,  while  as  yet  only  Ceres  and  Pallas  were 
known  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  their  interlacing  orbits,  and  which  led  him  to  con- 
jecture that  the  discovery  of  other  similar  firagments  might  be  expected. 


i^  It  is  not  alone  to  this  remarkable  group  of  small  planets,  that  the  triumphs  of  modem 
J  tiK6<i<7  and  observation  have  been  limited.    The  observed  motions  of  Uranus  being  found 
a^  diner  firom  the  orbit  ascribed  to  it  by  theory,  the  idea  was  suggested  that  this  disturb- 
plnce  must  be  caused  by  the  attraction  of  some  planet,  as  yet  unknown,  exterior  to  it. 
r  (Pwo  astronomers,  Mr.  Adams,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  M.  Le  Yenier, 
I  aa  eminent  French  mathematician,  set  themselves  simultaneoudy,  though  unknown  to 
each  other,  to  calculate  from  the  known  perlpirbation  of  Uranus,  and  from  the  assump* 
tidn  that  Bode's  law  of  relative  distances  would  extend  to  the  undiscovered  planet  to 
which  those  perturbations  were  ascribed,  the  place  in  the  heavens  where  that  planet  would 
be  likely  to  be  found.     In  consequence  of  suggestions  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Le 
.  Verrier,  search  was  made  by  Dr.  Galle  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Berlin,  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1846,  and  in  the  spot  indicated  a  new  planet  was  found,  having  the  bright- 
j  Bess  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.   But  this  planet,  called  Neptune,  thus  wonderfiilly 
,  Ascovered,  has  not  proved  to  be  at  that  distance  from  the  sun  which  Le  Verrier  had 
\  Msunied,  the  distance  falling  short  of  that  which  the  law  of  Bode  would  have  required, 
^  tkf  more  than  a  fourth ;  nor,  consequentiy  to  be  of  the  size,  nor  to  have  the  period  of  rota- 
,  Wiy  ascribed  to  it  by  the  theoretical  calculation  which  led  to  its  discovery.     A  satellite 
J  VBs  discovered  attending  on  this  new  planet,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet  it- 
mMf  viz.  in  October,  1846.     Mr.  Lassall  of  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  has  since  caught 
,  ^Umpeea,  as  he  supposes,  of  another.     An  additional  satellite  of  Saturn,  Hyperion^  the 
^  isrenth  and  outermost  but  one  in  distance  from  the  planet,  was  discovered  in  Sep* 
(  tenaber,  1848,  by  Mr.  Bond  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
^  lib  Lassall  of  Liverpool  two  or  three  days  later.  Mr.  Bond  has  also  noted,  as  well  as  other 
ll^iiomerB,  additional  divisions  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  ;  and  he  has  shown,  by  an  elabo- 
.m^  cal(»ilation,  that  this  ring  must  be  composed  of  a  fluid  and  not  of  a  solid  mass.    Up 
I'  ttfttie  middle  of  the  year  1853,  the  number  of  known  primary  planets  amounted  to  thirty- 
fsilBf  including  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  of  secondary  planets  to  twenty,  —  including, 
^'linrever,  two  satellites  of   Herschel,  never  seen  except  by  that  astronomer,  and  the 
J  %|0oiid  satellite  of  Neptune,  the  existence  of  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  quite 
/Mtain.      This  whole  number  of  fifty-four  planets,  or  fifty,  excluding   those  as  to 
.  w  existence  of  which  any  doubt  may  exist,  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  than  the  num- 
^1|^  known  to  the  ancients,  and  indeea  the  number  of  known  planets  has  been  increased 
T||  about  two-fifths  within  the  last  eight  years.     The  astronomers  have  applied  them- 
^'  Ipres  with  great  diligence  to  the  calculation  of  the  elements  of  these  new  planets;  but 
ft  S^*^^^^"^^»  ^^'  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  as  yet  defective.     The  extreme  smallness  of 
•  %^  new  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  makes  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their  di- 
ameters.    The  information  thus  far  obtained  is  embodied  in  the  following  Table. 
PART  r.  2 
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Prinoipal  JSkm^is  oftke  New  f^cmeUi  m  finr  as  aseerUmed, 

17.B.    The  place  ofYeata  10  between  Yictoruinid  Lis,;  litatofJoiio^  Cei^«adiUai,betwM£wiiai 

Hygeia. 

PariodsoTSfWOlalioii, 
NsDMS.  dajs. 

Flora MW 

Victoria 1,808 

Iris 1,846 

Metis 1)847 

Hebe 1,879 

F^urtbenope 1,899 

Egeria^ 1,605 

•  Astraea 1,611 

.  Ireae 1,618 

Eanomia 1)674 

Calliope 1,842 

Hygeia 2,048 

Neptune 60,126; 

ormore  than  164}  fn. 


In  I 

.209,826,000 
222,878,000 
227,884,000 
227,887,000 
281,089,000 
288,611,000 
244,940,000 
246,622,000 
246,070,000 
262,800,000 
878,000,000 
800,822,000 
72,862,467,000 


81^000 


ESnd,  Oct  18di,  1847. 

Hind,  S^  18th,  1850. 

Hind,  Aug.  18th  1847. 

Grahan^  Appl  26th,  1848. 

Hencke,  July  Ist,  1847.  j 

Gasparia,  May  11th,  1860. 

Ga^Muris,  Nov.  2d,  1860. 

Hencke,  Dec  Zth,  1846. 

Hind^  May  19th  ;  Gasparis,  May  i8d,m 

.Gasparis)  July  29(h,  1861. 

Hind,  Nov.  16th,  1862. 

Gasparis,  April  12th,  1849. 

Le  Yerrier  and  Galle,  Sept  2HU46. 


Principal  Elements  of  the  Secondary  PlanetSy  so  far  as  yet  ascertained. 


''Moon 

.  Jnpiter^a  Ist 

**       2d 

"       8d. 

«  4th 
.Satom's  Ist  (Ifinos) 


rBianehel's,  1st 

"  2d  . 

«  8d  . 

«  4th. 

«  6th 

«  6th 

'  Neptone's  1st ' 


dajs.  h.  m.  ne. 
27.  7.48.1 1 JS 
1.18.23.80.5 
8.18.14.86.4 
7.  8.42.88.4 
16.16.81.49.7 
80.22.37.22.9 
2d(£nce]adns)l.  8.68.  6.7 
3d  (Tethys)  1.21.18^25.7 
4th  (Dion)  2.17.41.  8.9 
6th  (Rhea)  4.12.26.10.8 
6th  (Utan)  15.22.^1.24.8 
7(Hyperion)21.  4.20. 
8th  (Japetus)79.  7.54.40.8 
..  5.21.26.20.8 
..  8.16.66.28.8 
..10.28.  2.47.2 
.18.11.  6.66.2 
.  .88.11.48. 
.107.16.89.66.? 
..   5.21. 


niiiteiiM-frooi  Prhoaij,  la,  M«m  IMiteoee  from    Mqaifltar, 


69,000 
6,049 
9,628 

16,850 

26,998 
8,860 
4.812 
5,889 
6,889 
9,552 

22,145 

28,000? 
64,869 

18,120? 

19,846? 

45,507? 

91,008? 


7^400 


Pitaazy,  In 

288,000 

278,600 

448,800 

707,000 

1,248,600 
118,000 
152,000 
188,000 
240,000 

.  886,000 
778,000 
940,000? 

2,268,000 
466,000 

700,000? 

1,596,000  ? 

8,185,000  ? 

282,000  ' 


iamttat. 
2,160 
2,460 
2,190 
8,580 
3,060 


Galileo,  Jan.  7Am\i^. 
Mayer,  Dec  29,iMl 
Dc 
Dc 
Honchd,  1789. 

Dc 

Cbflui,1684. 

Do. 

Dal672. 
Hnygens,  1666. 
Bond&LaB8ell,S6ptl^,M 
Gaasini,  1671. 
HencW,   1798. 
Dc       1787. 
Dc       1794. 
Dc       1787. 
Dc       1790. 
Dc       1798. 
1346. 


2.  Comets,  —  Since  the  discovery  of  Encke's  comet,  in  1819,  these  bodies  !ia^^ 
tracted  much  attention.  Six  are  now  known,  incloding  Encke's,  whose  orbits  are  oQl 
fined  within  those  of  the  planets,  with  periods  of  from  3.3  to  7.4  years,  and  two  o4j 
whose  periods  of  revolution  are  shorter  than  that  of  Neptane.  Up  to  the  yearJBfl 
178  had  been  calculated ;  of  which  that  of  Encke  has  the  shortest  period,  compleo^i 
revolution  in  3.3  years,  while  that  of  the  comet  of  1680,  the  longest,  extends  to  88.4^ 
its  aphelion,  or  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  reaching  to  8o3  tbnes  the  distance  |(i 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  with  a  motion  of  only  ten  feet  to  the  second,  while  its  perihefiw 
nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  in  1680,  was  only  128,000  geographical  miles  from'ffiml 
minary,  or  nearer  to  it  than  the  earth  to  the  moon.  Not  less  than  six  or  seven  hof^ 
comets  have  been  observed,  and  the  search  for  them  still  continues  J;q  be  carried  <>iim 
much  vigor.  The  Chinese  have  a  list  of  all  comets  seen  in  that  coujatry  since  B.  CW 
'  Most  comets  are,  however,  telescopic;  of  which,  upon  an  average,  two  or  three  arefi 
covered  annually.  In  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  1500  to  1850,  fifty^iooli^ 
appeared  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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3.  Fixed  St0t$.  — *  Thev^attronomen  of  Um  petaelit  deyf  BOt  confimiig  themselves  to  tke 

observations  of  those  bodies  which  form  our  solar  system,  have  done  much  towards  pene* 

'"^  tmting'into  the  ififinite'depths  of  space  beyond,    in  addition  to  the  seven  moving  heav* 

enly  bodies,  called  planets,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  present  themselves  to  theob* 

servation  of  the  same  naked  eye,  numerous  other  stars  which  always  preserve  apparently 

the  same  relative  position  to  each  other,  with  no  other  motion,  so  far  as  the  naked  eye 

can  detect,  except  those  of  apparent  ones,  of  which  they  all  partake  in  common,  caused  by 

the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  in  its  orbit,  and  by  the  changing  direction  of  its 

'  poles.    In  distinction  from  the  planets,  these  latter  were  called  fixed, stars^  not  so  much 

it  would  seem  originally  from  any  idea  of  their  immobility,  as  from  the  notion  that  they 

were  fixed  or  infixed  in  a  crystalline  sphere,  the  outermost  portion  of  the  visible  heavens, 

by  the  motion  of  which  they  were  daily  carried  round  the  earth,  the  planets  being  car- ' 

lied  in  like  manner  by  interior  spheres  of  their  own*     At  a  very  early  period  these  stars 

I     > wtre  separated  into  groups,  called  constellations,  among  which  tfie  whole  visible  heavens 

were  mapped  out,  the  divisions  of  these  constellations  being  founded  on  certain  fanoiful 

lesemblances,  and  their  names  derived  partly  from  certain  animals  and  partly  from  tiie 

personages  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

^  More  accurate  knowledge  as  to  me  position  of  the  fixed  stars  and  their  changes  was 

introduced  by  catalogues  of  them  in  which  their  places  were  determined  by  their  dis- 

tanoe  from  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens*    The  earliest  of  these  catalogues  appeared 

^      to  have  been  made  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  by  the  Ghreek  astronomers  Timochasis  and 

Arylstillus,  about  21d(>  years  ago.    But  the  oldest  catalogue  which  has  come  down  to 

^       us,  is  that  of  Hipparchus,  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  made  SOOO  years  ago,  and  which 

^^  till  within  about  200  years,  embraced  with  some  few  additions  made  to  it  by  subsequent 

';  **  observers,  the  bulk  of  human  knowledge  as  to  the  fixed  stars.     This  catalogue  in  the 

form  in  which  we  possess  it^  contains  1025  stars.     The  exactness  of  knowleci^e  on  this 

subject  was  greatly  increased  by  the  industry  of  that  excellent  and  laborious  observer, 

I      Tycho  Brahe,  to  whose  labors,  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  so  much  was 

due.    But  al^ough  the  position  of  several  brilliant  southern  stars  miknown  to  Hipper* 

chus,  Ptolemy,  and  even  to  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  first  discovered  by  the  ciroum- 

oaTigators  of  Africa  and  America,  were  given  by  him ;  his  catalogue  as  revised  and  pub- 

'       Kshcd  by  Kepler,  contained  no  more  than  1000  stars,  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  number 

>  •■'actually  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  from  5,000  to  5,800, allow- 

^      since  being  made  for  variations  in  sharpness  of  vision.     These  stars  visible  to  the  naked 

^      eye,  were  classified  by  the  old  astronomers,  and  still  are,  into  six  magnitudes.     Of.the 

^     'whole  number* about  20  are  reckoned  as  of  the  first  magnitude,  35  of  the  second  mag- 

^      nitude,  190  of  the  third  magnitude,  425  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  1100  of  the  fifth  mag* 

^      nitude,  and  3200,  or  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  whole  number,  of  the  sixth  ma|^* 

ji      tode.    It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  only  one-half  the  heavens  can  ever  be  seen 

%      at  the  same  moment,  and  that  to  stationary  spectators,  it  is  only  on  the  Equator  that,  the 

^      whole  of  the  heavens  ever  become  visible,  a  certain  intervening  region  round  one  or  the 

other  pole,  sinking  permanently  below  the  horizon  as  the  spectator  advances  into  higher 

Jatitiides. 

In  our  temperate  zone,  not  more  than  2000  stars  are  ever  visible  at  the  same  moment 

the  sweep  of  the  naked  eye.     The  common  idea  of  the  visible  stars  being  innumerable, 

8  arisen  in  no  small  measure  frt>m  their  scintillation  and  their  irregular  diffusion, 

which  is  pretty  equal  over  the  whole  heavens,  though  on  the  whole,  the  northern  hemis- 

rphere  preponderates  as  well  in  brilliancy  as  in  number.     The  discovery  of  the  telesoope 

revealed,  as  its  powers  were  increased,  an  increasing  number  of  fixed  stars,  estimated  at 

.413/X)0,  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  40,000  of  the  eighth  im^nitude,  and  142,000  of  the 

flinth  magnitude  —  or  in  the  whole  up  to  this  limit  about  20u,000,  being  one  star  for  each 

ice  of  the  heavens  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon ;  of  which  number  upwards  of 

^000  have  been  observed  and  noted,  andHieir  places  recorded  in  charts  and  catalogues. 

is  result  will  explain  why  in  any  given  latitude  the  moon  does  not  more  frequently 

iceal  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    If  the  calculations  of  the  ocoultations  of  stars 

^.were  extended  to  those  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  a  stellar  eclipse  would  occur  on  an 

average  every  44}  minutes,  that  being  the  time  which  the  moon  takes  to  traverse  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  heavens  equal  in  extent  to  its  ofWn  surface.  Bat  these  200,000  stars  of  tte 
ninth  magnitude  and  upwards,  (the  ninth  magnitude  being  about  the  apparent  size  rf 
the  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  in  telescopes. of  moderate  power,)  are  bat  a  voy 
small  part  of  the  total  number  of  stars  which  the  telescope  reveak  to  us.  Under  pow» 
ful  instruments,  the  whole  milky  way  is  resolved  into  masses  of  small  jstars,  wMoh 
though  not  separately  perceptible  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  glasses  of  inferior  power,:t]o 
yet,  by  their  united  rays,  become  visible  as  a  bright  nebulous  circle,  encompassing  tlx 
whole  heavens  at  an  angle  to*  the  Equator  of  63  deg.  This  remarkable,  nebuloasbdt, 
which  the  telescope  shows  to  ,be  composed  of  stars,  the  number  of  which  is  estimated 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  spent  years  in  their  study  and  observation,  at  no  less  Hm 
lo,000,000,  does  not  form  quite  a  great  circle,  since  it  divides  the  sphere  into  two  some- 
what unequal  parts,  whose  areas  are  nearly  as  8  to  9,  the  smaller  part  containing  the  sum- 
mer  solstice. 

The  milky  way  varies  considerably  in  breadth  in  different  parts  of  its  course;  inib 
narrowest,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  brilliant  portion,  nearest  to  the  antarctic  pole, 
its  width  is  nearly  three  or  four  degrees.  In  other  parts  it  is  16  deg.,  and  in  its  dividfid 
portion  as  much  as  22  deg.  The  milky  way  may  be  considered  as  being  to  the  sideml 
world,  what  the  ecliptic  is  to  our  solar  system  of  planets  and  comets,  a  plane,  or  ring  to 
which  all  the  fixed  stars,  both  those  in  it,  and  those  but  of  it  may  be  referred. 

In  the  field  of  view  of  powerful  telescopes,  the  milky  way  appears  as  diveisii«^Mi 
siderial  contents  as  it  is  irregular  and  indefinite  in  its  outline  and  limit  when  seewUHe 
unassisted  eye.  While  in  some  parts,  it  exhibits,  throughout  a  great  space,  the  grei^st 
uniformity  in  the  light  and  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  in  others  the  most 
brilliant  patches  of  closely  clouded  luminous  points  are  interrupted  by  granular 
or  reticular  darker  intervals,  containing  but  few  stars ;  and  in  some  of  these  intemif 
in  the  interior  of  the  milky  way,  not  the  smallest  star  (of  the  18th  or  20th  wif 
nitnde)  is  to  be  discovered,  the  field  presenting  a  perfectly  black  appearance.  In  esior 
ining  the  milky  way  with  a  field  of  view  of  15  deg.  pearly  twice  the  apparent  diauiefcr 
of  the  moon,)  fields  presenting  on  an  average  40  or  50  stars,  are  almost  instantly  ioo- 
ceeded  by  others  with  fi^om  400  to  500.  Stars  of  the  higher  magnitudes  often  occorlii 
the  midst  of  the  most  minute  telescopic  stars,  while  all  the  intermediate  classes  aie.aih 
sent.  But  perhaps  those  stars  which  we  regard  as  belonging  to  the  lowest  orders  of  ni^ 
nitudes,  do  not  always  appear  as  such,  solely  on  account  of  their  enormous  distance,  W 
also  because  they  actually  have  a  smaller  volume  or  less  development  of  \isht  Tft 
space-penetrating  power  of  instruments  -—  and  according  to  the  calculations  of  &(ir  W% 
liam  Herschel,  a  20  feet  instrument  penetrates  to  a  distance  which  would  take  lim 
which  moves  at  the  rate  of  193,000  miles  a  second,  12,000  years  to  traverse ;  while  i^J 
feet  telescope  penetrates  more  than  three  times  as  far  —  is  sufficient  to  resolve,  in  wm 
parts  of  the  milky  way,  the  whole  star-cloud,  and  to  show  the  separate  luminous  poinl 
projected  on  the  dark  starless  ground  of  the  heavens.  It  leads  us,  says  Sir  William  « : 
schel,  '^  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  these  regions  we  see  fairly  through  J9| 
starry  stratum,  a  stratum  when  the  sheet  is  composed  of  stars  nearly  of  the  same  9I| 
of  no  great  thickness,  compared  with  the  distance  which  separates  them  firom  us."  M 
other  portions  of  the  heavens,  the  existence  of  a  starry  stratum,  shining  at  a  remoB 
distance  behind  all  the  stars  visible,  even  with  the  largest  instruments,  is  annoano^  I 
by  a  uniform  dotting  or  stippling  of  the  field  of  vision.  '..,.. 

It  follows  from  the  examinations  of  the  two-  Herschels  in  the  northern  and  80u4«  i 
hemispheres,  that  as  we  depart  fifom  the  milky  way  in  either  direction  towards  what  0^ 
be  called  its  poles,  the  number  of  stars  rapidly  diminishes.     K  indeed  we  limit  our  iniij[ 
ligations  to  the  bright  stars,  those  of  the  first  three  or  four  classes  of  magnitudes,  ril 
those  therefore  which  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest  observer%  r 
shall  find  them  distributed  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  uniformity,  although  in  the  9f>Q^ 
em  hemisphere,  from  Orion  to  the  Southern  Cross,  they  are  locally  crowded  together  iiyj 
splendid  zone  in  the  direction  of  a  great  circle.     But  with  the  stars  of  tiie  fifth  and  si^ 
to  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  mi^itudes  (particularly  therefore  telescopic  stars,)  it  is  ve^ 
diFerent     They  are  at  a  maximum  of  density  in  the  milky  way,  which  densi^  decreaft 
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Hendiel's  Forty  Feet  Telescope. 


es  in  all  direc- 
tions as  we  de- 
part from  it,  at 
nret  slowly  and 
then  with  rapid- 
ity, till  at  the 
poles  of  the  mil- 
ky way,  it  reach- 
es its  minimnih. 
It  has  been  cal- 
culated, that  on 
the  average,  there 
are  nearly  thirty 
times  as  many 
stars  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  milky 
way,  as  in  the 
regions  surround- 
ing its  poles.  In 
northern  galactic 
polar  distances  of 
0  deg.,  30  deg., 
60  deg.,  75  deg. 
and  90  deg.,  the 


Mative  number  of  stars  in  a  telescopic  field  of  vision  of  15  min.  diameter  are  4,  6  J,  17J, 
do  and  122. 

'To  the  naked  eye  the  stars  are  distinguishable  as  to  color  at  most  as  white,  yellow 
tdad  red,  and  these  not  very  distinctly  marked.  The  telescope  not  only  brings  out  these 
colors,  showing  some  stars  white  as  silver,  others  yellow  as  gold,  and  others  red  as  drops 
of  blood ;  but  it  shows  also  blue,  green  and  violet  stars,  —  stars  in  fact  of  all  the  colors 
tf  the  solar  spectrum,  and  various  intermediate  shades.  Occasionally  more  than  a  100 
vttious  colored,  red,  green,  blue  and  bluish  green  stars  are  so  closely  thronged  together, 
tliat  they  appear  in  a  powerful  telescope,  to  borrow  the  description  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
^h^  a  superb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry."  Nor  are  these  colors  always  constant  Sirius, 
«te  dog  star,  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  is  uniformly  described  by  the  old  as- 
woomers  as  a  fiery  red  star.  It  now  shines  with  a  perfectly  white  light  But  unfor* 
TOiiitely  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  change  took  place,  nor  do  we 
Pow  the  time  at  which  it  became  marked.  Many  other  stars  are  found  by  modem  ob-^ 
TOers  to  vary  not  only  in  color,  but  in  brilliancy  also.  This  however,  is  a  less  remark- 
i^  circumstance  than  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  new  new  stars,  a  phenom^ 
Son  of  which  we  have  more  or  less  certain  instances  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus  down^ 
taidf  but  which  became  specially  conspicuous  in  the  century  from  1572  to  1670;  no  tess 
win  eight  of  these  stars  having  made  their  appearance  in  this  period. 
I.  |lh  the  180  years  since,  only  one  of  these  remarkable  stars  has  been  observed,  although 
n  tills  long  interval,  the  heavens  have  been  most  carefully  observed,  and  its  stars^  down 
the  ninth  magnitude,  counted  and  catalogued.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1843;  at  Mr. 
shop's  private  observatory  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London,  Mr.  Hind,  the  discoverer  of 
teany  of  the  lesser  planets,  made  the  important  discovery  of  a  new  reddish  yellow 
\i  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Opiunchus ;  nor  has  the  actual  newness 
jQie  star,  and  the  invariability  of  its  position,  (which  proves  it  to  belong  to  the  region 
the  fixed  stars,)  been  demonstrated  in  any  other  case  with  greater  precision.  In  1860  it 
i  dwindled  to  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and  has  since  disappeared.  Such  has  been  the 
with  other  stars  of  this  class,  though  some  of  them  have  shone  at  their  first  ap- 
ince  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  that  oF  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  have  remained  visi- 
'though  with  diminished  brightness,  for  much  longer  periods,  while  others  vanishing 
K  time,  have  again  once  or  twice  reappeared,  and  have  finally,  though  with  diminished 
Bttgnitude,  continued  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  heavens. 


Another  leaiaikable  pheaomenon  repealed  by  the  tdeeoope,  and  whidi  has  bee&«( 
late  a  subject  of  carefuj  obsenratioii,  is  that  of  dooUe  or  more  piopedy  of  multiple  stati; 
manyi  wtuch  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  as  a  single  star,  being  resolved  by  the  teleseclpe 
into  two  or  more,  in  dose  proximity.  Within  the  last  century,  the  search  {ot  stan  k 
thift  charaeter  has  been  diligently  prosecuted ;  a  sinsrle  astronomer,  the  elder  StniYe,  kM» 
ing  examined  for  this  purpose,  not  less  than  120,000  of  the  fibbed  stars ;  and  the  nuiAtt 
known  of  these  multiple  stars  has  been  raised  firom  about  20,  a  hundred  years  baekjll 
about  6000  at  the  present  time.  But  this  common  designation  of  multiple  stam  inf 
dndas,  it  is  to  be  obsenredf  two  sets  of  compound  stars,  m  which  the  relation  of  M 
oomponents  to  each  other  is  totally  different  Some  stars  are  only  douUe  optically ;  thM 
is,  they  are  seen  in  close  proximity,  not  because  they  are  in  fact  near  each  other  OMI; 
pared  with  their  distance  firom  us,  out  merely  because  they  happen  to  occupy  the  9m 
nne  of  vision,  in  the  same  way  that  the  moon  is  constantly  appearing  to  touch  and  das 
actually  eclipse  certain  fixed  stars,  though  her  distance  firom  tnem  is  not  materially  1m 
than  that  of  the  earth,  or  her  relations  with  them  more  intimate.  Others  again  of  tiKM 
multiple  stars— and  this  is  the  class  the  study  of  which  is  principally  interesting— m 
seen  occupyinff  the  same  field  of  vision,  because,  as  compared  to  their  distance  fiomql 
their  distance  uom  each  other  is  reduced  to  nothing.  That  such  is  the  relation  of  tMr 
stars  to  each  otiier  may  be  proved  not  only  by  a  change  of  place  as  to  each  othejr,  bnbdM 
(as  has  been  ascertained  as  to  a  considerable  number),  by  a  perfectty  uniform  nioliil 
through  space  of  which  thev  both  partake.  For  it  has  been  abundantiy  proved' fli^ 
many  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  may  be  rationally  coiqectured  as  to  all  of  them,  that  96m 
from  being  actually  fixedj  they  are  moving,  and  it  must  be  with  vast  rapidity,  as  otto^ 
wise  at  their  immense  distance  firom  us,  that  motion  could  not  be  perceived  exoeplll 
Ikelapse  of  a  vast  period.  But  this  is  a  subject  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  uiU90t 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  m 

Of  the  6000  known  stars  which  are  seen  multiple,  650  are  abeady  known  as  to  VffUk 
%  mutual  change  of  position  can  be  incontestibly  {Mroved,  and  in  the  case  ot  firom  14il 
16»  the  orbit  of  their  revolution  round  a  common  centre  of  gravity  has  been  estihiiihdl' 
with  periods  of  rotation  of  firom  30  to  632  years.  One  of  tiiese,  the  star  in  the  ooaiftAr 
lation  Hercules,  designated  by  the  letter  z  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  which  has  M 
short  period  of  30  years,  has  twice  completed  its  orbit  since  the  epoch  of  its  first  fr 
eovery  as  a  double  star,  and  during  this  period  has  twice  (1802  and  1831)  presentedUl 
phenomenon  of  the  €ipparent  occultation  of  one  fixed  star  by  another.  In  the  oaio4l 
the  trij^e  star  in  the  constellation  Libra,  designated  by  the  Greek  Xj  as  well  as  in  iM 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Crab,  designated  bv  the  Greek  z,  the  periodical  movemestll 
the  two  companions  has  been  ascertained  with  ff^aX  certainty.  The  latter  system  (M 
sists  of  three  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  differing  very  littie  in  brightness,  aoiikl 
nearer  companion  appears  to  have  a  motion  ten  tirades  m<Mre  rapid  than  the  remoter  olft 
Jjk  the  case  of  the  star  in  Orion,  designated  by  the  Greek  /A,  we  have  a  combination  of  dl 
in  which  the  five  smaller  stars,  though  no  change  has  as  yet  been  observed  in  their  idfi 
tive  jposition,  yet  follow  the  proper  motion  of  £e  principal  star.  k 

The  discovery  of  tiie  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  v^as  first  rendered  practklM 
when  it  became  possible  to  compare  with  one  another  results  separated  by  a  long  saii 
of  years,  and  when  the  telescope  was  combined  with  graduated  instruments ;  thus  ^M 
grees  advancing  observations  of  the  place  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  the  accuracy  of  HW 
m  aminute  of  an  arc,  (to  which  Tycho  Brahe  after  infinite  pains  had  first  of  all  obuuMl 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  the  n%ked  eye)  to  the  accuracy  of  a  second  or  the  part  dli 
second.  Hallev,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  positions  of  three  veiy  noted  stars,  SiiiMl 
Arcturus,  and  Aldebaran,  as  determined  by  Ptolemy  in  Us  revisioa  ot  the  catalogue  4^ 
HipparchuB,  1844  yesas  before,  with  his  own  observations  of  them  in  1717,  consldcMl 
himself  justified  in  announcing  the  &ust  of  a  proper  motion  in  those  three  stars.  IM 
comparisons  begun  by  Halley  were  continued  by  Mayer  (1756)  and  Maskelyne  (ITSflf 
«nd  the  ]Nroper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  was  in  some  deg^:ee  leguded  as  a  genaallJNl 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  for  the  moie  precise  and  nuoierical  deterwh 
nation  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  we  are  indebted  to  tbe  great  work  of  Sir  WiUiM 
Herschel,  in  1783,  founded  upon  the  observations  of  FlaiMtoadt  and  rtittnvm  SMah 
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Willi  lecent  caialaraei. 
The  (Uscovery  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stais  has  mov^  of  so  much  the  greater 

importance  to  {wysical  astrononiy,  as  it  has  led  to  a  knowleoge  of  the  motion  of  ow  own 
I  flolar  system  tlurongh  tbe  stany  realms  of  spaoe,  and  indeed  to  an  aocnrate  knowledge  <d 
I  the  dftreciion  of  this  motion.  We  should  never  have  become  aioqaainted  with  this  faot,  tf 
L  ilie  pioper  progressive  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  were  so  small  as  to  elude  alionrmeaaitta- 
I  meirli»  The  zealous  attempts  to  investigate  this  motion,  both  in  its  quantity  and  in  ito 
i   diiecfioo,  and  to  determine  tbe  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars^  and  thereby  their  distcmcesi  of 

-Miieh  we  shall  presentiy  speak,  by  leading  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  aio 
r  j^ttdaation  and  of  optical  instmments  in  connection  with  micrometric  appliancesi  hav^ 
H  contributed  more  than  anything  else,  especially  by  the  ingenious  employment  of  great- 
1  netldlan  circles,  refracting  telescopes  and  heliometersi  to  raise  the  science  of  observatioa 
i  to  liie  remarkable  height  of  accuracy  to  which  it  has  attained,  especially  since  ihe  year  1830« 
c  Tbe  quantity  of  the  measured  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  varies  firom  the  90tii 
[.  port  of  a  second,  to  almost  eight  seconds.  The  more  luminous  stars  have,  in  general,  ^ 
i  dower  motion  than  those  from  tbe  fifth  to  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  magnitudes ;  yet  some 
I  teight  stars  have  revealed  an  unusually  great  motion,  among  which  are  Areturus,  of  the 
H  ftnt  magnitude,  and  a  bright  star  of  the  constellation  Centaur,  also  of  the  first  magnitude, 
I  Hie  accumulation  of  their  proper  annual  motion  during  2,000  years,  has  amounted  re* 
i  M^etively  to  two  and  a  half  and  three  and  a  half  diameters  of  the  moon.  Three  othcis. 
If-  oa  these  swift-moving  stars,  one  in  Cassiopeia,  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  a  double^star  in 
r,  oCMUtellation  Eridanus,  of  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  magnitude,  *and  another  double-star 
ic  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  of  about  the  same  apparent  size,  have  a  proper  motion  suf* 
fti  tUt&okt  to  reach,  by  accumidation  through  2,000  years,  m  the  first  and  second  cases  to  thre» 

wad  a  half,  and  in  the  third,  to  six  diameters  of  the  moon ;  while  this  same  proper  mo* 
;i  #111,  in  the  case  of  three  other  stars,  of  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  would 
g  iMch,  for  the  same  period,  to  from  seven  and  a  half  to  ei^ht  and  a  half  moon's  diuneters.. 
^  ^these,  however,  are  extraordinary  oases*  The  arithmetioal  mean  of  the  several  proper 
,i  Motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  would  scarcely  exceed  one  twenty-second  of  that  of  Areturus. 
I  Bluce  these  proper  motions  are  from  one-twentieth  of  a  second  to  cTeven  seconds  and 
^  eOTt»n*tenths,  ana  consequentiy  differ,  in  the  least,  in  tbe  ratio  of  1 :  154,  the  relative  dia^ 
^  Ikftoes  of  the  fixed  stars  from  each  other,  and  the  configuration  of  the  constellations  thenw 
ff  ^Hhrrm,  cannot,  in  long  periods,  remain  the  same»  The  southern  cross  will  not  always  shine, 
^i  in  tte  heavens,  exacuy  in  its  present  form ;  for  the  four  stars  ol  which  it  consists,  move, 
^  #ilh  unequal  velocity,  in  difTereut  paths.  How  many  thousand  years  will  elapse  before  its 
^  tMad  dissolution,  cannot  be  calculated.  In  the  relations  of  space  and  the  duration  of  time, 
I  Wd  absolute  sense  can  be  attached  to  the  terms  greal  and  smalL 

^  '."'III  all  calculations  as  to  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  as  deduced  from  observation, 
^  iBp^ii^nnce  is  first  to  be  made  for  the  aberration  of  Ught,  a  phenomenon  first  discovered 
^  Byr"  Bradley,  in  1727.  We  must  then  allow  for  the  apparent  motion  of  tbe  stars,  produced 

W  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  (also  discovered  by  Bradley ;)  a  consequence  of  the 
^  lltoactive  force  of  the  sun  operating  upon  the  protuberance  about  the  earth's  eqftator  and 
^  IMBing  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  earth,  by  means  of  which  the  earth's  poles,  instead  of  be- 
^1  Ifelf  always  directed  to  the  same  points  in  the  heavens,  describe  there,  in  a  littie  less  than  19 
^  WMs,  a  small  eUipse,  of  which  the  greater  is  to  the  lesser  axis,  as  37 :  27,  the  length  of  the 
^MWter  axis,  in  arc  of  a  great  circle,  being  18.6  sec  To  the  effect  of  the  sun's  attraction 
^' pD  which  that  of  the  planet  Venus  is  also  to  be  added),  operating  upon  tiiis  same  pn>tu« 
I^MMBOe,  is  to  be  ascribed  a  much  more  important  apparent  change  in  the  observed  placea 
^  10  the  fixed  stars,  discovered  as  much  as  2,000  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  ICppaichus, 
J  HfeNigh  the  cause  was  first  explained  by  Newton.  By  comparing  his  own  observations  of 
1 4li^  longitudes  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  is,  uieir  distances  measured  on  the  ecliptic,  and  follow* 
^ .  .^1 .  ,^^  course  of  the  sun  from  the  vernal  equinox  (still  called  the  first  point  of  Aries,  though 
long  since  ceased  to  fall  within  tiiat  constellation),  with  the  longitudes  of  the  same 
determined  by  Timochasis  and  Aristlllus  150  years  before,  Hipparchus  found  that  hia 
S  Mm  observations  differed  constantiy  in  one  direction,  with  an  increase  of  distances,  at  the 
0  Wkb&  of  about  one  degree  in  a  century.  Justly  referring  this  relative  change  of  position  not  to 
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the  motions  of  the  stars,  bat  iko  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  <lie 
^iptic  and  the  celestial  equator ;  and  because  in  reference  to  the  circle  of  the  earth's  ditmil 
movement  the  equinoctial  points  Were  carried  forward,  Hipparchus  named  this  phencm^ 
non  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes;  though,  as  the  equinoctial  points  retrograde  on  Iks 
ecliptic,  thereby  causing  an  increase  in  the  distance  of  all  the  stars  firom  the  first  pofalt 
of  Aries,  measured  upon  that  circle,  it  might  with  at  least  equal  propriety  have  been 
called  the  Retrocession  of  the  Equinoxes,  We  may  conceive  of  this  phenomenon  as  fn* 
ducing,  or  as  represented  by,  the  slow  revolution  of  the  pole  of  the  celestial  equator  lOUi 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  a  revolution  proceeding,  at  present,  at  the  rate  of  about  SO^  8e&  I 
annually,  and  which  it  takes  25.800  years  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  consequence  of  thismi- 
tion  that,  to  spectators  on  a  given  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  fixed  stars  alternate 
advance  and  recede,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Southern  Cross,  which  now  6nly  becomi 
visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere  within  30  deg.  of  the  equator,  might,  5,000  ago,  fane 
been  plainly  seen  in  the  latitude  of  London  and  Berlin. 

Correction  made  for  aberration  of  light,  nutation,  and  precession  of  the  equinow, 
what  remains  of  the  observed  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  requires  still  another  conecli» 
for  the  eflfect  of  their  parallax ;  that  is,  the  change  in  the  angle  under  which  they  arc  fl6ft 
from  dilTerent  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  which  parallax,  could  Wk 
accurately  ascertained,  would  give  us  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  rate  and  direcfti 
of  the  motion  in  space  of  our  solar  system,  and  the  true  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  sMi 
themselves, — three  great,  complicated,  and  difficult  problems,  so  closely  connected  wH 
each  other,  that  their  already  partially-successful  solution  depends  upon  the  same  mettli 
every  improvement  in  the  instruments  and  methods  of  observation  and  calculation  vAit^ 
are  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  any  one  of  them,  being  useful  also  in  both  the  oitei 
So  long  as  accuracy  of  observation  did  not  exceed  the  minute  of  an  arc,  (the  highest  pdft 
attained  previous  to  the  employment  of  telescopic  means,)  no  perceptible  changes  fiot 
parallax  could  be  observed  in  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars,  firom  which  it  was  concliriitf 
that  the  distance  from  us  of  the  nearest  of  them  must  exceed  3,438  times  the  distaootlf 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  This  limit  rose  to  206,355  distances  of  the  earth  firom  the  ^ 
when  certainty  to  a  second  of  an  arc  was  attained  in  the  observations  of  the  great  !► 
tronomer  James  Bradley.  But  it  was  only  in  the  brilliant  period  of  Frauenhover's  iial* 
ments,  by  which  the  direct  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  heavens  might  be  acctnat^ 
made  to  within  about  the  tenth  of  a  second,  that  the  means  began  to  be  possessed  of  !► 
certaining  the  parallax  of  any  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  consequence  of  the  widely  difitarf 
opinion  that  the  superior  brilliancy  of  a  star  must  invariably  indicate  a  greater  proxiii^ 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  were,  for  a  long  time,  selected  for  observation,  with  but  TO 
success.  An  accurate  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  parallaxes  of  a  few  fixed  Mi 
only  dates  from  between  the  years  1832  and  1838. 

Although  Peters,  in  his  valuable  work  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  (1846),  e# 
mates  the  number  of  parallaxes  hitherto  discovered  at  thirty-three,  there  are  only  nft 
which  merit  a  special,  ^ough  very  different  degrees  of  confidence. 

The  pvallax  of  the  star  Alpha,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Centaur,  the  finest  doii# 
star  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  third  in  brightness  of  all  the  stars,  has  been  m 
culated  at  0.9128  sec.  by  the  observations  of  Henderson,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,P 
1832,  and  by  those  of  McClear,  in  1839,  a  result  which  would  give  a  distance  from  i»« 
225,735  semi-diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  space  which  it  would  take  light  aboutifcg 
years  to  traverse.  Still  more  reliable  is  the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  8t»5 
of  the  Swan,  the  distance  of  which  is  found  to  be  about  three  times  as  great  as  that* 
the  preceding.  The  parallax  of  the  polar  star  has  been  fixed,  by  Peters,  from  a  compw 
son  of  many  observations,  made  between  1816  and  1838,  at  0.106  sec. ;  which  would  gW* 
a  distance  between  three  and  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned  star  A 
the  Swan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observed  parallax  of  Sirius  and  of  the  star  Alpha  & 
the  constellation  Ijyra,  would  show  a  distance  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pole  ste 
Sir  William  Herschel  found,  from  the  mean  of  eleven  measurements  conducted  'WiH 
a  prismatic  apparatus,  that  the  full  moon  was  27,408  times  brighter  than  the  star  Alpto 
of  the^  Centaur.  According  to  WoUaston,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  801,072  times  that  of  tne 
full  moon.     It  seems,  therefore,  very  probable,  when  we  take  into  account  the  distance 
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ef  the  star  in  the  Cen^mr  &b  determined  by  its  pBraUax,  that  its  feal  laHiino^ty  is  tvrp 
^liftd  three-tenths  greater  than  that  of  otir  sun.  Wollaston  found  the  brightness  of  Siriuf, 
the  brightest  of  aU  the  fiied  stars,  and,  according  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  equal  in  light 
to  about  200  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  to  be  20,000  million  times  less  than  that  of  the 
,t>ttii9  which,  however,  would  stilt  give  to  Sirius,  if  we  are  correct  as  to  its  distance  from  us, 
;aii  absolute  intensity  of  light  sixty-three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  results  hitherto  obtained,  that  the  brightest  stars  are  near- 
I  49^  to  us.  The  nearest  of  all,  as  far  as  yet  known,  the  star  in  the  Swan,  is  only  of  the 
I  Ijrijtth  magnitude,  and  of  course  but  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
t  ,  'After  carefially  allowing  for  all  that  is  due  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  nu- 
I  .telaoa  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the  changes  of  parallax  caused  by 
t  vlbe^ earth's  revolution  round  the  sun,  the  remaining  annual  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  com- 
I  #]p^i0es  at  once*  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  whole  solar  systeqa 
'tfapOQgh  space,  and  that  also  which  is  the  result  of  the  actual  proper  motion  of  the  fixed 
staiB.   Bradley,  in  his  treatise  on  Nutation  in  the  year  1748,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a 

1  cu>vement  of  the  solar  system  through  space,  and  the  most  desirable  methods  of  observ- 
i  fiaig  iU  Subsequently,  the  mere  possibility  and  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  such  a 
f  .WOVMuent,  were  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Tobias  Meyer,  Lambert,  and  Lalande ; 
[  .but  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  had  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  to  verify  the  conjecture 
^  ilby  aotnai  observations.  He  found,  in  1783, 1805,  and  ISOiS,  what  has  since  been  confirmed 
r  -Mid  nK>re  precisely  determined  by  many  later  and  more  accurate  inquiries,  that  our  solar 
$  ilmtem  moves  towards  a  point  near  to  the  constellation  of  Hercules,  in  about  Right  ascen- 

2  fjWHi  (distcmce  on  the  equator  from  the  first  point  of  Aries)  260  deg.,  and  between  30  deg. 
,;  .Md  34  deg.  of  north  declination  (distance  north  of  the  celestial  equator). 

,^-  4.  Nebidae* —  In  connection  wiiAi  the  general  subject  of  the  fixed  stairs,  their  distance,  and 
^  jifim  relations  of  our  own  solar  system  to  them,  great  attention  has  been  recently  given  to 
^  «||i<|lass  of  bodies  known  as  Nebulae,  or  stellar  dusters,  scattered  through  the  heavens  in 

1  f^fkBOikB  directions,  and  which  may  be  well  enough  described  as  milky- ways  on  a  small 

2  imle, — a  smallness,  however,  not  so  much  perhaps  owing  to  any  actual  comparative 
.  .mwallness  of  size  as  to  greater  comparative  distance  from  us.  Of  these  bodies,  Ptolemy's 
^  Intalogue  of  the  stars  mentions  six  only ;  and  though  others  were  discovered  and  noted, 
'  jil  the  course  of  the  intervening  ages,  especially  the  celebrated  Magellasiic  Clouds  near 
''  ^if$  fioutherfa  pole,  yet  down  to  tiie  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  number  known  was 
•  tBiry  limited.  Including  those  noted  in  the  catalogues  which  he  published  in  1786, 1789, 
I  a^  1802,  revised  with  additions  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  number  was  raised,  in  1833, 
^  to  2,807.  To  these  have  since  been  added,  by  Sir  John  Herschel's  explorations  at  the 
^  ^JBispe  of  Good  Hope,  and  those  of  other  observers  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  about  1700 

A  small  part  of  these  nebulae,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  or  to  glasses  of  small  power, 

jUpEe  little  frajgnxents  of  the  milky-way,  are  completely  resolvable,  like  parts  of  the  milky- 

^  'fgl^^f  itself,  into  distinct,  separate  stars,  and  the  resolution  of  some  remarkable  nebulae 

whsch  hitherto  had  resisted  all  telescopes  (especially  one  in  the  constellation  Andromeda, 


ived  by  Greorge  Bond  of  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  into  more  than  1500 
stars),  has  led,  of  late,  to  the  opinion  that  all  nebulae  are  of  this  character,  and 


.  Jppoived 

^Jl^ct 

'-  jyt  niasses  of  unconsolidated  vapor  (like  the  trails  of  comets),  the  elements  of  systems 

?-  ^^  Vorlds  not  yet  consolidated  and  organized^  as  had  been  previously  conjectured. 

^h^  prevailing  idea  at  present  is  that  these  nebulae,  appearing  even  to  powerful  tele- 

pes  only  like  shining  spots  in  the  heavens,  constitute  each  its  starry  world,  like  that  of 

inilky-way  to  which  our  own  solar  system  bdongs.  No  idea  is  more  calculated  to  force 

in  the  mind  the  conception  of  the  boundlessness  of  the  universe,  since,  according  to  an 

_  uiious  calculation  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  light  oi  these  distant  bodies,  faintly  visible 

^  dor  most  powerful  telescopes,  must  have  required  not  less  than  2/X)0  years  to  reach 

earth. 

m  the  number  of  observatories  now  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 

tion  of  instmmentB,  and  the  zeal  and  eare  with  which  observations  are  made  and 

[ed,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that,  in  the  process  of  years,  some  very  oonsider- 

additions  will  be  made  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  vast  realms  of  space,  with 

PAST  I*  3 
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which,  except  through  the  mediom  of  light,  and  by  the  aid  gnren  to  tiie  aone  of  m^ 
by  the  telescope,  we  have  no  means  of  communicating. 

n.  ASTRONOMICAL  CAUSE  OP  THE  SEASONS,  AND  OP  VAEIATI0N8 
IN  THE  LENGTH  OP  THE  APPARENT  DAY. 

Astronomers,  in  speaking  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  unfortosalx^ 
adhered  to  the  unscientific  language  derived  from  the  apparent  motions  of  those  hoAa, 
which  are  altogether  different  &om  their  real  motions.  Thus  they  speak  of  the  zodiac  tt 
the  path  of  the  sun ;  they  speak  of  the  sun  as  crossing  the  equator,  at  the  spring  and«h 
tnmnal  equinoxes  ;  approaching  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  at  the  summer  solstice ;  and  tb 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  at  the  winter  solstice.  This  method  of  speaking  is  very  apt  to  OOB* 
fuse  the  minds  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  them  from  fornoDg 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  actual  causes  of  variations  in  the  seasons  and  in  fts 
length  of  the  days. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sun  is  stationary,  or  so  nearly  so  thatfte 
centre  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  revolves  is,  at  all  times,  included  within  its  owncircmnfo 
ence.  The  actual  motion  is  on  the  part  of  the  earth,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it 
scribes  a  complete  revolution  about  the  sun.  The  zodiac,  therefore,  is  in  fact  not  the  piA 
of  the  sun,  but  the  path  of  the  earth ;  and  when  astronomers  speak  of  the  sun  beo| 
in  a  certain  sign,  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  earth  is  in  the  opposite  sign.  If  the  snn  seen 
to  move  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  a  certain  direction,  it  is  because  the  earfliB 
actually  moving  through  those  signs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Observe,  also,  that  though  the  twelve  signs,  or  .portions  of  30  degrees,  into  whickHn 
zodiac  is  divided,  were  named  originally  after  certain  constellations,  with  which,  at  ftt 
time,  they  corresponded,  this  correspondency  does  not  now  exist.  There  is  a  slight  inq^ 
larity  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  occasioned  by  the  irregular  figure  of  the  canl 
flattened  at  the  poles  and  bulging  out  at  the  equator,  which  has  given  rise  to  wtt 
astronomers  call  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  two  eift 
noxes  and  solstices  do  not  occur  at  the  same  points  of  the  earth's  course  ronnd  ffc 
sun  as  formerly,  but  have,  by  very  slow  degrees,  been  moved  considerably  forward.  Tk 
point  where  the  vernal  equinox  occurs  is,  however,  always  considered  the  commencemeik 
of  the'  first  degree  of  Aries ;  and  all  the  other  signs  are  reckoned  in  order  from  ftft 
point,  including  thirty  degrees  each,  without  any  regard  to  the  actual  position  of  the  c# 
stellations  whose  names  they  bear. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  actual  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  length  of  ft 
days  and  the  consequent  variety  of  seasons,  we  must  recollect  that  the  axis  of  the  esiflb 
about  which  it  performs  its  daily  revolution,  thereby  producing  the  alternation  of  day  aj 
night,  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  but  inclined  at  an  angtew 
23 J  deg.  If  the  axis  of  the' earth  had  been  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbii^tll 
plane  which  divides  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  side  of  the  earth,  would  always  l  ' 
passed  through  the  two  poles,  and  would  have  constantly  revolved  on  the  same  axis  ^ 
the  earth  itself.  The  consequence  would  have  been  that  the  days  and  nights,  in  all  p 
of  the  globe,  would  always,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  have  corresponded  exactly  to  ( 
other,  being  precisely  twelve  hours  each ;  and  that,  so  far  as  concerns  this  matteit  t 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  would  have  produced  no  restdt  at  all.  This  would  Bait 
affected  not  only  the  length  of  the  days,  but  the  cUmate  also.  The  degree  of  warmth  j 
duced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  depends  upon  the  perpendicularity  with  which  those  i 
fall.  Thus  at  noon,  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  its  rays  produce  a  much  gr" 
warmth  than  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  night,  when  they  fall  in  a  very  oblique  or  i 
ing  direction.  In  the  case  above  supposed,  the  axis  of  the  earth  being  perpendicnlarj 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  at  noon,  would  always  have  fallen  perpencT 
larly  at  the  equator,  the  sun  then  being  direc^y  over  head ;  while  toward  each  of  the  p 
the  noon-day  height  of  the  sun  would  have  gradually  diminished,  till  at  each  pole'j 
would  have  remained,  during  the  whole  twelve  hours  it  was  visible,  just  in  the  hor"^ 
with  a  small  apparent  motion  firom  e&st  to  west    The  consequence  would  have  I 
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that  at  the  equator,  there  would  have  been  felt  a  constant  fiommer,  much  like  what  is 
experienced  there  at  present.  This  suinmer  would  gradually  have  passed  off,  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  into  two  zones  of  moderate  temperature,  whir-h  would  have  been 
gradually  succeeded  by  two  zones  of  perpetual  winter. 

The  inclined  position  of  the  earth's  axis,  has  produced  a  very  different  distribution  of 
the  sun's  heat.  At  the  vernal  equinox,  when  this  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  is  nei- 
ther from  nor  towards  the  sun,  it  produces  no  effect  whatever,  and  the  distribution  of 
fight  and  heat  is  for  the  moment  precisely  the  same  which  it  would  have  been  all  the 
year  round,  had  the  earth's  axis  been  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  Of  course, 
at  that  moment  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  throughout  the  globe.  The  sun  is  vertical 
at  the  equator,  and  visible,  just  in  the  horizon  at  both  poles.  %ut  the  moment  the  earth 
leaves  that  point  of  its  orbit,  and  advances  onward  in  its  course,  the  north  pole  begins  to 
lean  constantly  more  and  more  towards  the  sun,  and  the  south  pole  to  be  withdrawn 
more  and  more  from  it,  till  at  the  end  of  three  months,  at  the  summer  solstice,  there  is 
round  the  north  pole  a  space  of  23J  deg.,  in  which  the  sun  is  constantly  visible,  not  set- 
ting at  all,  but  appearing  to  describe  a  small  circle  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens. 

At  this  period  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon,  not  at  the  equator,  but  at  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  the  heat  of  this  vertical  sun  is  experienced  for  a  period  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
^purs.  Of  course  a  greater  heat  is  then  felt  there,  than  is  ever  felt  at  the  equator.  The 
Delt  about  the  equator  is  not  therefore,  as  many  are  apt  to  suppose,  the  part  of  the 
teth's  surface  at  which  the  greatest  heat  is  felt  It  is  never  so  ho#  there  as  it  is  in  the 
9ko  belts  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  tropics.  Not  only  are  the  days 
longer  than  at  the  equator,  during  the  period  at  which  the  sun  is  verticcal  at  the  tropicsi 
— bnt  in  the  belt  on  either  side  of  the  two  tropics,  extending  from  15  deg.  to  25  deg.  of 
.|ititnde,  the  period  at  which  the  sun  remains  nearly  vertical  amounts  to  nearly  three 

»nths  annually,  and  durins;  that  protracted  period  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun,  a  great  de- 
of  heat  is  produced;  whereas  at  the  equator,  though  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  in  the 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  adters  so  rapidly  the  vertical  direction  of  the 

I'srays,  that  the  equatorial  belt  of  24  degrees,  including  12  degrees  on  each  side  of 
equator,  does  not  enjoy  a  sun  nearly  vertical  for  more  than  two  months  in  the 

el^e,  and  those  two  months  separately,'at  intervals  of  half  a  year,  or  nearly  so. 
If,  however,  the  heat  of  the  equatorial  belt  never  rises  to  so  high  a  point  as  that  of 
^  two  tropical  belts,  it  is  more  steady  and  uniform. 

'The  greater  decree  of  heat  in  the  tropical  belts,  will  serve  to  explain  why  all  the  great 
IKtrning  deserts  of  the  earth,  such  as  Sahara,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and 
'*  \  interior  provinces  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  burning  deserts  of 

rthern  Australia,  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  are  all  found  within  the  tropical  belts  —  by 
bich  we  understand  belts  on  both  sides  the  two  tropics,  each  including  eighteen  de- 
^ees  of  latitude,  extending  from  12  degrees  to  30  degrees. 
^The  ancients,  when  they  approached  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  found  the  great  degree 

heat  prevailing  there  during  the  summer  solstice,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  the 
arer  the  equator  was  approached,  ij^ie  hotter  it  must  grow,  came  to  the  hasty  condu* 
on,  that  the  equatorial  regions  must  suffer  from  a  burning  heat  unindurable  by  man. 

» facts  above  stated,  serve  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  this  conclusion  was  not 

fWliile  the  earth  remains  with  the  north  pole  pointed  towards  the  sun,  the  rays  of  the 
1  fail  more  perpendicularly  upon  all  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  continue  to  enlight- 
it  for  more  than  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  less  than  half  for  the  othor 
^isphere.  This,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  north  of  tiie  equator,  is  the  period  of 
Qg  oays,  and  of  summer.  Within  the  tropics,  the  days  do  not  exceed  thirteen  and  a 
ii  hours  in  length,  but  beyond  the  tropics,  as  the  sunmier  solstice  approaches,  the  days 
jeome  longer  and  longer,  though  they  do  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours  till  the  Arctic 
ide  is  passed.  From  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  pole,  the  length  of  the  day  varies  rapidly 
^m  twenty-four  hours,  to  six  months.  Of  course  we  here  mean  by  a  day,  not  the  pe- 
Eid  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  must  be  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the 
l^rth,  but  the  apparent  day,  the  period  during  which  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon. 
Though  at  aU  times,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  greatly  removed  from  the  equator,  th» 
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rays  of  the  sun  fa&  very  obliquely,  yet  the  length  of  the  day  makes  up,  to  a  great  at 
tent,  for  the  obliquity  of  the  rays ;  so  that  even  within  the  polar  circle,  dtmng  ttat 
part  of  the  year  in  which  the  sun  remains  constantly  above  the  horizon,  a  great  degiee 
of  heat  is,  K>r  the  time,  attained.  But  this  does  not  last  long.  The  earth  passing  on  u 
its  orbit  begins  gradually  to  withdraw  its  north  pole  from  the  sun,  till  at  the  end  of  Ane 
months  more,  the  autumnal  equinox  occurs,  at  which  period  the  earth  is  again  situated, 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  precisely  as  it  was  at  the  vernal  equinox,  only  on  the  oppoate 
side  of  it ;  and  the  days  and  nights  are  again  equal  throughout  the  globe.  Passingon 
in  its  orbit,  the  earth  now  begins  to  turn  its  north  pole  more  and  more  from  the  sun.  ft 
pole  itself  is  enveloped  in  a  perpetual  night,  which  lasts  for  six  months,  and  this  ni^ 
gradually  descends  towards  the  equator,  till  at  the  end  of  three  months  more,  at  the  wii' 
ter  solstice,  it  overspreads  a  circle  of  23 J  deg.  of  latitude  from  the  pole  as  a  centre.  AIoi; 
with  this  night  comes  a  terrible  winter,  the  cold  increasing  more  and  more  the  longer  tk 
sun  is  withdrawn.  Meanwhile  in  those  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  not  vnAk 
the  polar  circle,  the  days  grow  shorter  and  shorter,  till  at  the  winter  solstice,  they  ^ 
come  shortest  At  the  same  time  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  more  and  more  obKqw^, 
and  of  course  afford  less  and  less  heat  This  period  of  the  earth's  circuit  round  thciB 
is  thus,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  period  of  short  days  and  of  winter. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  exactly  the  reveratrf 
the  northern.  The  south  pole  is  now  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  all  the  results  pil- 
duced  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  now  occur  in  the  soaA- 
em.  The  winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  the  period  of  summer  for  the  soall' 
ern  hemisphere.  What  we  call,  from  its  effect  upon  us,  the  winter  solstice,  istoita 
the  summer  solstice.  But  the  earth  stops  not;  still  it  moves  on  in  its  orbit,  and# 
preaches  again  to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  The  south  pole  now  begins  tt^ie 
withdrawn  from  the  sun.  During  the  next  three  months,  the  days  in  the  southern  Imi> 
isphere  shorten,  and  the  perpendicularity  of  the  sun's  rays  diminishes ;  while  lA  fte 
northern  hemisphere,  the  days  lengthen  again  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  dok 
powerful.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutioB,fc 
vernal  equinox  is  again  reached,  and  the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  in  tk 
position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun's  rays,  are  completed.  The  year  is  finisM 
again  to  begin,  and  to  repeat  unceasingly  the  same  course  of  revolutions. 

Two  things,  however,  require  to  be  specially  noticed.  One  is,  that  the  periods  tf 
greatest  heat  and  greatest  cold,  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  periods  of  longest  nl 
shortest  days,  but  occur,  generally,  about  a  month  later.  It  requires  some  time  ftrfc 
accumulated  heat  to  produce  its  greatest  effect ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  stajj^ 
up  in  the  earth's  surmce  during  summer,  is  not  entirely  dissipated,  till  some  timetto 
theperiod  of  shortest  days  is  passed. 

The  other  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  although  the  heat  and  cold  of  places  depili 
primarily  upon  their  astronomical  position  on  the  globe,  that  is  upon  the  time  for  irtjA 
they  enjoy  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  approach  of  those  rays  towards  perpendicutajfc 
yet  that  the  effects  thence  resulting  are  greatly  m^fied  by  seveml  causes,  of  whicrt 
most  important  are :  1st,  winds,  by  which  the  cold  air  of  the  colder  regions,  rashes  i 
towards  those  which  are  heated ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  Ae  wamaair  from  H* 
heated  regions ;  2d,  currents  in  the  ocean  by  which  the  heated  water  is  transfeiiedl^ 
wards  the  poles,  and  the  cold  water  towards  the  equator;  these  two  causes  conatwi^ 
tending  to  produce  equality  of  temperature ;  3d,  difference  of  elevation,  isolated  pfi$ 
raised  high  in  the  air,  parting  with  their  heat  with  great  rapidity,  not  replacing  it  by* 
reflected  or  radiated  heat  of  surrounding  objects,  and  being  greatiy  exposed  to  the  ^ 
winds ;  and  4th,  the  relative  position  of  any  given  portion  of  land  or  water,  with  recaidi 
other  portions  of  land  and  water,  capable  of  exercising  an  influence  on  its  <£iiMfe 
These  subjects,  so  important  towards  a  correct  idea  of  climate  and  its  causes,  wii* 
considered  in  a  subsequent  article.     [See  Article  6th.] 

TTie  orbit  of  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but  an  ellipse.  The  consequence  is,  fli 
the  portion  of  its  orbit  traversed  uom  the  vernal  to  the  aiitumnal  equinox,  is  somtf^ 
longer  than  the  portion  traversed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  ft  thus  imfff^ 
that  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sammer  of  A 
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soathem  hemisphere.    It  results  however  from  this  same  iiregularily,  that  the  earth  dur- 
I   ing  our  northern  winter,  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  son,  whereas  during  the  south* 
I   tm  winter,  it  is  at  its  least  distance.    The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  heat,  thus  occa- 
«   flioned,  is  however  very  trifling. 
I 

'  ni  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH.  MAPS  AND  CHARTS.  LATITUDE  AND 
:  LONGITUDE. 

t  h  Figure  of  the  Earth.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  figure  of  the  Earth  was  that  of  a 
3  perfect  sphere ;  and  when  this  was  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  it  was  still  supposed  that 
^  it  must  be  a  regular  figure,  the  degrees  of  latitude  increasing  or  diminishing  in  uniform 
n  proportion.  Bat  according  to  the  most  recent  measurements,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
f.  earth  is  not  a  precise  geometrical  figure.  It  is  so  far  flattened  at  the  poles  and  so  bulges 
i«  oat  at  the  equator,  that  it  is  fourteen  miles  further  from  the  equator  to  the  centre  of  the 
X  earth,  than  it  is  from  the  poles  to  the  centre. 

J  It  results  from  this  that  the  power  of  gravity  is  not  so  great  at  the  equator  as  it  is  at 
3  the  poles,  and  the  intermediate  points.  A  pendulum  which  beats  seconds  in  our  latitude, 
i:  requires  to  be  somewhat  shorter  in  order  to  beat  seconds  at  the  equator.     It  also  results 

that  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  not  precisely  of  the  same  length,  but  that  they  diminish 
jf  towards  the  poles.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  great ;  though  upon  maps  drawn  upon 
^  a  y^  large  scale  it  requires  to  be  attended  to. 

-J  2.  Maps  and  Charts.  It  is  only  by  means  of  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  (which 
r^  mean  simply  breadth  and  length)  that  we  are  able  to  determine  the  relative  position  of 
y  {daces  on  the  earth,  and  so  to  delineate  globes,  maps  and  charts.  By  these  means  also 
.  the  traveller  through  unknown  regions,  or  the  mariner  traversing  pathless  seas,  is  able  to 
,  determine,  day  after  day,  his  precise  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  direct  his  course 
2«  accordingly.     It  is  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  astronomical  observations  made  in  all 

parts  of  the  earth,  that  the  maps  we  possess  have  been  brought  to  their  present  perfeo 
'r.  tion ;  and  it  is  principally  by  means  of  mpre  exact  observations  constantiy  made,  that 
r  these  delineations  are  from  time  to  time  rendered  more  correct 

^  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  our  maps  are  for  the  most  part,  only 
..  approximations  towards  correctness.     In  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  England 

and  France,  exact  trigonometrical  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the  topography  of  those 
^  eountries  has  been  laid  down  with  mathematical  exactness.  A  similar  survey  has  been 
^.  liad  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  one  is  now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
]  ■  Federal  government  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States.  But  for  larm  parts  of  the 
^i  g^obe,  the  materials  we  possess  for  map-making,  are  far  less  to  be  relied  upon.  Only 
A  &  few  principal  points  have  been  determined  with  exactness.     The  outlines  which  wc 

possess  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America  are  tolerably  correct; — but  a  large  part  of  the  in* 
Interior  of  those  countries  is  delineated  from  very  insufficient  information,  and  may  strictiy 
ii  neaking,  be  said  to  be  quite  unknown ;  and  this  is  true  to  a  still  greater  extent  of 
J  y  Australia.  Even  the  ouUine  of  several  of  the  great  Oriental  islands,  is  yet  unascertained. 
A^^Che  same  is  the  case  with  the  northern  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  America. 
H'  3.  Methods  of  ascertaininff  Latitude  and  Longitude.  The  methods  of  ascertaininff 
vihe  latitude  Ind  longitude,  are  among  the  great  boons  which  astronomy  has  confened 
y^npon  geography;  and  such  is  the  perfection  to  which  the  instruments  and  tables  de* 
[[/aigned  to  assist  in  these  calculations  have  been  brought,  that  they  may  now  be  easily 
^nractised  by  any  one.  The  term  longitude  or  length  is  applied  to  distance  east  or  west, 
Icvecause  that  is  reckoned  through  half  the  cirole;  distance  from  the  equator,  being 
blxeckoned  only  through  a  quadrant,  is  called  latitude  or  breadth. 

h*  The  latitude  is  ascertciined  by  observitig,  with  a  quadrant,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
B^tCAwenlj  bodies.  That  point  of  the  heavens  towards  which  the  north  pole  points,  called 
irftlie  celestial  north  pole,  will  always  have  an  apparent  elevation  or  depression,  ccnrrea* 

ponding  to  the  position  of  the  observer  upon  the  earth's  surface.  If  the  spectator  is  at 
B  Ae  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  celestial  ncnrth  pole  will  be  directly  over  his  head,  that  is, 
r  Jfc  will  be  elevated  90  demes  above  the  horizon ;  if  the  spectator  is  at  the  equator,  the 
r^tsiestM  north  pole  vnR  be  just  in  tiie  horizon,  with6ut  any  elevation  whatever.    For 
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every  degree  that  he  advances  from  the  equator  towards  the  north,  the  celestial  north  pole 
will  be  devated  one  degree  above  the  horizon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  goe:j  south,  tEe 
celestial  north  pole,  for  every  degree  that  he  goes,  will  be  depressed  one  degree  below  the 
horizon.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  we  can  ascertain,  at  any  place,  the  distance  of  onr  ze> 
nith  from  the  celestial  north  pole,  and  thence  the  elevation  or  depression  of  that  pole  above 
or  below  our  horizon,  we  shall  know  exactly  our  distance  from  the  equator,  in  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  whether  that  distance  is  north  or  south.  Now  tables  have  been  careftilly 
calculated,  showing  the  position  of  the  sun  each  day  in  the  year,  with  respect  to  the<ae> 
lestial  equator,  and  of  course  its  position  with  respect  to  the  celestial  north  pole ;  bo  that 
by  observing  the  apparent  altituae  of  the  sun  at  noon,  we  are  able  from  that  observatioQ 
to  calculate  the  elevation  or  depression  as  respects  the  place  of  observation  of  the  celea- 
tial  north  pole,  and  thence  to  determine  the  latitude.  Similar  tables  have  been  calcuhted 
as  to  several  of  the  brightest  fixed  stars. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  of  a  place  as  compared  with  some  other  place,— 
that  is,  the  distance  apart  of  those  two  places,  measured  on  the  equator,  depends  npcn 
the  fact  that  as  the  entire  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  completed  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  therefore  in  every  hour  the  earth  revolves  through  a  distance  of  fifteen  degrees  cf 
longitude,  or  one  degree  in  four  minutes.  Thence  it  follows,  as  the  motion  of  the  earthis 
from  west  to  east,  that  for  every  degree  we  go  westward,  the  apparent  time  as  shown  by 
'the  sun  and  stars,  becomes  slower  by  four  minutes  ;  and  for  every  degree  we  go  ea»t- 
^  ward,  the  apparent  time  becomes  faster  bv  four  minutes :  that  is,  the  sun  and  the  fixed 
stars  rise  and  set  sooner  by  four  minutes  for  every  degree  we  go  eastward,  and  lat«r  by 
four  minutes  for  every  degree  we  go  westward.  If  therefore  we  observe  an  eclipse,  ^ 
any  other  phenomenon,  which  takes  place  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  same  absohite 
period  of  time,  and  if  we  know  the  apparent  time  at  which  this  phenomenon  takes  pltK 
at  Greenwich  for  instance,  by  comparing  our  observed  time  with  this  known  time,  Ac 
difference  of  time,  allowing  four  minutes  of  time  for  one  degree  of  longitude,  will  show 
our  longitude  from  Greenwich,  which  will  be  east  longitude  if  the  time  at  the  place  of 
observation  be  earlier  than  it  is  at  Greenwich,  or  west  longitude  if  that  time  be  later.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  longitudes  are  calculated,  not  only  from  eclipses  of  the  no 
and  moon,  both  of  which  methods  are  liable  to  some  uncertainty  in  practice,  and  whfck 
can  only  be  employed  a  few  times  in  the  year,  but  from  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which  are  constantiy  occurring ;  or  according  to  the  method  commonly  used  tl 
sea,  by  what  are  called  lunar  observations^  that  is,  measuring  with  a  sextant  the  angnki 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  some  particular  fixed  star,  noticing  the  exact 
time  of  the  measurement,  and  then  by  means  of  tables,  which  show  what  the  time  was  at 
Greenwich,  or  some  other  place  for  which  the  tables  are  calculated,  when  the  same  angle 
was  seen  there,  ascertaining  the  difference  of  time  between  our  observation  of  a  particn* 
lar  angle  and  the  occurrence  of  that  same  angle  at  Greenwich,  or  some  other  fixed  point 
from  which  longitude  is  reckoned.  Knowing  the  difference  of  time,  of  course  we  know 
.the  difference  of  longitude.  Another,  much  simpler  and  more  expeditious  method  of  as- 
certaining the  longitude,  has  come  lately  into  use.  This  consists  in  having  a  chronome- 
ter, or  time-keeper,  regulated  to  keep  exact  time,  and  set  to  Greenwich  time,  or  to  the 
time  of  any  other  place  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  reckon  the  longitude.*  This  chro- 
nometer the  traveller  or  mariner  carries  with  him,  and  when  he  wishes  to  know  his  lon- 
gitude, he  makes  an  observation  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  same  moment  that  ^' 
other  person  observes  and  notes  the  time  by  the  chronometer.  From  the  observed  aldtorfe 
of  the  sun,  knowing  the  latitude,  he  calculates  the  apparent  time  at  the  place  of  obserm* 
tion,  and  comparing  that  time  with  the  time  of  the  chronometer,  he  thence  determines  bis 
longitude.  This  method  would  be  perfect,  if  chronometers  could  be  rendered  perfect ;  and 
the  very  great  improvements  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
those  instruments,  has  caused  them  to  come  into  almost  universal  use  at  sea. 

There  is  no  fixed  point  from  which  longitude  is  reckoned,  as  latitude  is  from  the  equator. 
Some  meridian  is  assumed  as  the  first  Thus  the  English  reckon  from  Greenwich,  netf 
London,  where  the  Boyal  Observatory  is ;  and  the  French,  from  Paris.  The  AmericanB 
sometimes  reckon  from  Washington.  It  is  desirable  that  some  first  meridian  should  be 
assumed  by  the  conmxon  consent  of  civilized  nations,  and  that  all  should  alike  recb>n 
from  that  * 
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IV,  CONTINENTS.    ISLANDa    TIDES-    SALTNESS,  COLOR,  AND  PHOS- 

PHOEESCENCE  OF  THE  SEA. 

1*  Qmiinents. — All  calculations  as  to  the  relative  extent  of  land  and  water,  and  the 
sizes  <rf  the  different  continents  and  islands,  are  to  be  received  with  some  allowances. 
The  extent  of  Greenland  still  remains  unknown,  and  it  is  as  yet  undetermined  how  far 
the  American  continent  extends  to  the  north,  and  what  islands  lie  beyond  it. 

There  are  also  strong  reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  vast  Antarctic  conti« 
nent,  occupying  a  great  extent  about  the  south  pole.  Land  has  been  discovered,  at  nume- 
totis  different  points,  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  circles,  by  various  navigators. 
Ihe  recent  French  and  American  Exploring  expeditions  sailed,  for  a  great  distance,  along 
what  seemed  to  be  the  shore  of  a  frozen  southern  continent,  though  the  icy,  indement, 
and  precipitous  coast  prevented  them  from  landing.  This  coast  lay  to  the  south  of  New 
Holland,  in  the  latituae  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  or  about  66  deg.  of  south  latitude.  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  upon  any  other  theory  except  that  of  a  frozen  Antarctic  continent, 
tiie  great  degiee  of  cold  which  prevails  in  high  southern  latitudes,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  corresponding  northern  latitudes.  K  there  were  an  open  sea  all  south  of  the  known 
continents,  the  high  southern  latitudes  ought  to  be  warmer  than  the  corresponding  north- 
em  latitades. 

Islands. — The  number  of  islands,  in  the  whole,  is  very  great;  they  are  of  every  size, 
firom  a  mere  speck  or  bare  rock  just  elevated  above  the  water,  to  those  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  home  for  great  nations,  and  even  to  the  two  great  Eastern  and  Western  continents, 
which  are  only  islands  on  a  great  scale.  It  is  observed  of  islands,  that  they  enjoy  a  more 
equable  temperature  than  continents,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  water  with  which 
iiiey  are  surrounded  is  not  so  good  a  radiator  of  heat  as  the  land.  To  the  same  circum- 
stance is  to  be  ascribed  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  sea-breeze  blowing  during  the  mom* 
ingy  and  the  land-breeze  during  the  ni^ht,  which  also  tend  to  preserve  an  equality  of  tem« 
pierature  in  islands.  The  more  extenaed  sea^oast  which  islands  enjoy,  is  also  a  great 
advantage  in  several  ways.  The  salt  which  the  air  brings  with  it,  is  a  great  fertilizer ; 
and  to  this,  as  well  as  the  moisture  from  the  same  source,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  peculiarly 
veniant  appearance  which  many  islands  present.  The  facilities  and  excitement  to  navi* 
gation  which  islands  offer,  cause  islanders  in  general  to  be  sailors,  and  even  those,  such 
as  the  islanders  9f  the  Pacific  ocean,  who  have  made  but  trifling  advances  in  civilization, 
have  attained  to  more  skill  in  navigation  than  in  anything  else. 

Though  islands  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  through  all  the  oceans,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  in  general,  that  they  are  much  fewer  in  the  Atiantic  than  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans.  The  seas,  bays  and  inlets  from  the  Atiantic,  such  as  Hudson  and  Baf* 
fin's  bay,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  on  tiie 
other  coast  the  North  sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  contain  indeed  a  large  number 
of  islands ;  and  many  of  those  in  the  European  seas  especially,  have  played  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  in  the  main,  open  Atlantic,  the  number  is 
very  small.  North  of  the  equator  we  find  only  the  groups  of  the  Azores^  the  Bermvdas^ 
Madeira^  the  Caruiries^  and  the  Cape  de  Verds.  South  of  the  equator  they  are  still  fewer. 
Ascension  Island  and  St.  Helena^  occupied  by  the  English,  mere  single  islets  of  volcanic 
cocks,  but  of  some  importance,  as  affording  stopping  places  to  vessels  bound  to  India, 
and  the  Falkland  group,  far  to  the  south,  also  lately  occupied  by  the  English,  are  the 
foancipaL 

In  that  vast  tract  of  ocean  stretching  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the 
western  coast  of  America,  we  find  as  it  were  an  island  world,  to  which  the  general  title 
<rf  Oceanica  has  been  given.  Besides  Australia  or  New  Holland,  the  size  of  which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  titie  of  the  third  or  southern  continent,  we  have  islands  and  groups  of  . 
islands,  endless  almost  in  number,  many  of  them  small  and  uninhabitable,  but  others  of 
1  ^very  great  size  and  capable  of  accommodating  an  immense  population  j  some  of  them, 
^  indeed,  are  already  populous ;  but  as  this  portion  of  the  world  is  as  yet  very  imperfectlj 
known,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  their  population.  Be^ 
ipnmng  with  Madagascar  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  large  enough  to  be  a  grea^t  kiogdomi 
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and  having  a  large  population,  we  notice  Bourbon  and  MauriiiiUy  two  aniall  kktidt  of 
-about  600  squaxe  mues  each,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  baviag  been  oolonized  by  Bi^ 
Topeans  and  planted  with  coffee  and  sugar,  have  obtained  on  that  account,  an  impoi* 
tance  disproportionate  to  their  size.  Socotra  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  is  b^ 
nious  for  its  aloes ;  Ceylon^  20,000  s^are  ndles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  a  nd' 
lion,  cdebrated  for  its  cinnamon,  and  into  which  the  cultivation  of  come  has  been  xom 
recendy  introduced,  is  now  possessed  by  the  Englirii.  The  Ja/ocm  Group,  or  Jivnk 
Islands,  besides  the  great  islands  of  Javcb^  Sumaira,  Borneo  and  Celebes^  inekvlei  a  vsi 
many  others,  and  among  them  many  of  great  size  and  fertility.  Java  is  possessed  by 
the  Dutch,  and  of  late  years  through  tke  extended  cnltiTati<m  of  sugar  and  coSde^  bu 
risen  rapidly  in  commercial  importence.  The  Duteh  are  also  gradually  extending  tbni 
conquests  over  the  principal  islands  of  the  group.  East  of  Celebes  lies  the  bmooB 
group  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands^  where  alone  originally  grew  the  dove  and  tte 
nutmeg.  Oilolo  is  the  larg^t  of  these ;  Temate  and  TtdorCj  though  very  much  sma&er, 
are  more  celebmted  in  history  and  poetry.  The  Dutdi  have  forts  and  fkdbaiies  herci 
Still  fartiier  west,  is  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  a  vast  island  very  little  known,  with  maa^ 
other  large  islands  belonging  to  the  same  group.  Further  west  and  south  are  the  two  gn«l 
Uands  of  New  Zealand^  now  beginning  to  be  colonized  by  the  BngUdh ;  and  off  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  New  Holland  is  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemaris  La^^  also  an  Engiiih 
colony.  To  the  north  of  Borneo,,  lies  the  group  of  the  Philippines^  including  be sidfiB 
Mindanao  and  Luzon^  several  other  large  idanda.  The  Spaniards  possess  a  part  of  Ln* 
eon,  —  the  others  are  independent  North  of  the  Philippines,  is  Fonnosa^^B,  Cbmea^ik 
and ;  and  further  north  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Japan  Islands^  the  seat  of.  a  aumenai 
and  remarkable  nation,  of  which,  however,  we  know  very  littie.  To  the  eastward  A 
these  groups  of  great  islands,  and  between  them  and  the  American  continent,  lay  scattered 
far  and  wide,  a  multitude  of  clusters  of  smaller  islands,  and  uninhabited  islets,  knows  \^ 
the  general  name  of  Polynesia.  The  extension  of  the  whale  fishery  and  of  commerce,  htt 
of  late  years  made  us  familiar  with  many  of  these  groups,  especially  the  SimdwiA  Uh 
mubj  the  Society  Islands  and  the  Marquesas^  latcdy  taken  possession  of  by  the  Fremtki 
the  Nav^ators  islands  and  Friendiy  iaknda.  ]\fissionaries  and  mercbante  are  AfiSi 
ptuhing  their  way  more  and  more  among  these  groups.  They  are  becoming  betlRl 
known,  and  the  natives  are  acquiring  the  arts,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  many  of  tkt 
vices  of  civilized  life.  Pitcaim^s  island  derives  an  interest  from  the  origin  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  Pelew  and  Loo  Choo  islands  firom  tiie  full  and  interesting  accounts  wbioli 
we  possess  of  the  natives.  But  this  is  a  subject  to  be  more  fnlly  treated  under  the  head 
of  Oceamca, 

3.  Tides.  As  water  is  a  substance  so  mobile,  ite  particles  are  more  easily  drawn  from 
tiieir  places  than  those  of  the  earth,  by  the  powers  of  gravity  and  inertia*  Hence  tin 
ocean  is  raised  up  in  a  broad  ridge  or  ring  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  directly  ei* 
posed  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  upon  the  opposite  side,  where 
the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  away  firom  the  water.  As  the  moon,  though  so  mndi 
smaller  than  the  sun,  is  so  much  nearer  the  earth,  and  as  the  force  of  gravity  diminishes 
witii  the  square  of  the  distence,  the  moon  plays  a  much  greater  part  in  the  phenooiBpni 
of  tides  than  the  sun.  We  may  conceive  two  great  tidal  waves  compas8ii||'  j' 
earth  like  broad  rings;  one  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  and  9  ' 
larger  one,  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon ;  the  earth  passing  under  each  of  thetti 
twice  every  24  hours.  Once  a  month  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction,  that  M|i| 
both  attract  in  the  same  direction ;  it  thus  happens  that  these  two  tidal  rings  coat^(e%_,. 
thus  are  produced  those  monthly  high- tides  called  springs.  Once  a  month  the  suniiBil 
moon  are  in  opposition,  they  then  attract  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  tidal  rinfliMljft 
eonnterbalance  €tnd  destroy  each  other ;  hence  result  those  monthly  low  tides,  calfed  fl0tfi» 
The  intermediate  tides  are  high  or  low,  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  springs  or  neaps  ajl- 
pvoaches.  The  lunar  tides  conform  te  tiie  rising  of  the  moon,  by  foHowing  each  other  aboat 
Sd  minutes  later  every  day.  The  solar  tides  take  place  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  bat 
Hieir  effect  only  becomes  perceptible  in  their  tendency,  according  as  they  combine  or  op- 
pose, to  increase  or  diminish  the  h^ght  of  the  lunar  tides. 

In  giving  this  theory  of  the  tides,  we  have  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  simpUfyiag  <W 
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▼leW)  the  ewtA  to  be  one  unifonn  sheet  of  water.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  continent  stretching  from  north  to  south,  must  greatly  intexrupt  the  motion  of  the  ti- 
dftl  rings,  and  modify  uieir  result  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  effects  of  the  tidal  rin^ 
in  raising  the  level  of  the  water  is  not  perceptible  in  the  broad  ocean,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  gradual  onward  motion  of  the  tidal  wave.  It  is  only  when  that 
vn^re  encounters  the  obstacle,  not  of  some  petty  island,  but  of  a  broad  reach  of  land, 
that  the  water  is  piled  up  as  it  were  in  a  wall,  and  being  thus  accumulated,  tumbled* 
i]%M>n  the  shore.  Hence  the  shape  and  position  of  the  land  have  a  great  etkct  upon  t)ie^ 
fa^i£4it  of  the  tides. 

Where  the  water  of  the  tWal  wave  is  poured  into  a  funnel  shaped  aperture,  like  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  wide  mouthed  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,- 
it  sometimes  rises  to  a  very  great  height.  The  interruptions  of  the  tidal  waye  by 
intervening  lands,  give  rise  to  currents,  which  themselves  again  greatly  afiect  th^  tides. 
They  are  also  much  operated  upon  by  winds,  especially  on  shallow  coasts. 

4.  SaUness  of  the  Sea.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  saltness  of  the 
sea  is  produced  by  the  salts  contained  in  the  earth,  and  which  are  dissolved  in  the  run- 
lAxkg  water  and  carried  into  the  sea.  The  constant  evaporation  going  on  upon  the  aur^ 
fiioe  of  the  ocean,  takes  up  only  the  water,  and  leaves  the  salts  behind.  As  this  evap^- 
oaration  is  much  greater  under  the  equator  than  about  the  poles,  and  as  the  tropical  rains 
must  supply  the  rivers  emptying  into  those  seas  with  a  large  proportion  of  salts  washed 
from  the  earth's  surface,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  greater 
at  the  equator  than  in  the  polar  regions,  where  not  only  is  the  evaporation  less,  but  the 
acmply  consists  chiefly  of  melted  snow  and  ice,  containing  but  little  if  any  salt 

6.  Color  and  Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea.  The  usual  color  which  sea-water  exhibits 
ik  a  bluish  green,  of  various  shades.  Some  maintain,  that  this  is  its  true  and  proper  color ; 
c^ers,  that  it  is  an  optical  illusion,  occasioned  by  the  greater  refrangibility  <rf  the  blue 
lays  of  light, —  opinions  which  may  both  be  true  to  a  certain  extent  The  ocean  seems 
often  to  assume  various  other  colors ;  some  of  them  no  doubt  real,  but  as  often  illusory. 
Among  the  more  general  sources  of  deception,  may  be  reckoned  the  aspect  of  the  skyy 
thus  an  apparently  dark-colored  sea  is  a  common  prognostic  of  an  approaching  storm ; 
not  that  the  water  then  is  really  blacker  than  usual,  but  the  dark  color  of  the  douds  in^ 
distinctly  seen  in  or  reflected  from  the  waves,  is  mistaken  for  the  color  of  the  sea  itself* 
The  variety  of  colors  in  the  sea  may  probably  arise  from  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
t^!t«  diffused  through  the  waters  in  a  putrescent  state,  and  communicating  various  tints. 
Tfhe  yellow  and  bright  green  shades  seem  to  be  owing  to  living  marine  vegetables,  which 
grow  at  the  bottom,  stretch  their  fibres  through  the  water,  or  spread  over  the  surface. 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  a  common  but  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed.  But  most  probably,  as  Newton  conjee- 
toted,  it  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes.     It  has  been  ascribed  to  luminous  animals 

and  to  the  phosphorescence  of  semiputre- 
scent  matter  diffused  through  the  ocean. 
It  is  w^  known,  that  various  fishes  and 
other  tnarine  animals,  emit  light,  whidi 
does  not  in  everv  instance  appear  to  be 
voluntary,  or  to  depend  on  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, as,  in  some  of  them,  it  continues, 
and  perhaps  increases,  after  death ;  but 
motion  seems  to  'be  either  a  principal 
cause,  or  at  least  an  exciting  one ;  for 
this  light  more  rarely  occurs,  and  is  much 
fainter,  in  still  water,  whilst  it  becomes 
more  and  more  brilliant  as  the  motioix 
increases.  It  is  also  more  abundant  im^ 
mediately  before  and  during  storms.  It 
-\  Mquiet  CM^y't  Chicken..  is  '^  thc  uiidst  of  this  phosphoxesceiiG^ 

when  the  waters  are  unusually  agitated,  that  the  Stormy  Petrel,  or  Mother  C%xef% 
Chickens,  as  they  are  called  by  the  sailors,  delight  to  hover  over  the  waves. 
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V.  SURFACE  OP  THE  LAND.    MORAL  EFFECTS  OP 

URATION. 

That  the.  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  produce  a  great  effect  upon 
the  plants  and  animals  that  inhabit  it,  and  upon  man  not  less  than  upon  the  rest,  is  in 
fact,  the  importance  of  which  towards  a  correct  view  of  the  history,  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  human  race,  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 

Taking  the  level  surface  oi  the  ocean  as  a  common  commencement  or  basis  rf 
reference,  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  the  dry  portions  of  alUthe  continents,  rise  more  or 
less,  though  very  irregularly,  above  the  surface,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  large  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  continents  of  Asizj^  for  example,  whidi 
are  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  ocean.  Fads 
of  thisltind  do  however  exist,  though  indeed  only  as  remarkable  exceptions.  Compart* 
tively  few  cases  are  well  ascertained,  such  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  lies  from  700  to  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  or 
they  escape  our  attention,  because  these  depressions  are  generally  filled  with  the  waters  of 
inland  seas  or  of  large  lakes.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  the 
depth  is  unknown,  but  whose  surface  is  some  forty  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  also  with  the  great  fresh  water  lakes  of  north  America,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
from  300  to  400  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  lake  Maggiore,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  central  Alps,  in  Italy,  is  likewise  nea%  2000  feet  lower  than  fte 
surface  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  rise  of  the  continents  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  is  very  irregular.  Sometimes 
it  is  so  gradual,  as  in  the  plains  through  which  flow  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  eye  is  unable  to  perceive  it,  and  we  infer  its  existence  only  from  the  flowing  d( 
the  river.  To  ascertain  it  positively  we  must  resort  to  the  instruments  of  the  engineer, 
which  will  indicate  a  rise  of  only  a  few  inches  in  a  mile.  Elsewhere  the  masses  of  land 
rise  at  once  to  the  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  as  in  Mexico,  and  form  high  pla- 
teaus, more  or  less  uneven  in  their  surfaces.  Here  steep  mountain  chains  shoot  bm 
the  coast,  as  in  Peru,  and  send  their  summits  into  the  region  of  the  clouds.  There  deep 
valleys  separate  the  various  ridges,  or  cut  them  through  transversely  as  in  those  feaifiil 

chasms  of  the  Andes,  known  as 
quetrados^  or  sometimes,  as  in 
Oregoa  and  the  great  plains  li 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  trace  furrows  one  or 
two  thousand  feet  deep  in  tk 
solid  unbroken  mass  of  the  pla- 
teaus. Yet  notwithstamMflg 
the  vast  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  surface  of  every  confl- 
try  is  moulded  and  its  reliefc 
composed,  they  may  all  be  l^ 
ferred  to  two  great  dasses,  eack 
divisible  into  two  well  marked 
varieties,  viz :  1.  The  elevation 
in  one  mass  of  large  surface^ 
and  2.  The  elevation  in  a  rclf 
tively  narrow  line.  Elevaiiow 
of  large  surfaces  are  called 
plains,  or  low-lands,  when  they  are  level,  and  but  little  raised  above  the  ocean.  Th^ 
are  called  plateaus  or  table-lands  when  they  present  a  vast  unbroken  mass,  wiw 
one  elevated  summit  or  platform,  the  surface  of  which,  whether  level,  rugged  or  moun- 
tainous, is  stiU  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea.  Elevations  in  a  relatively  na^ 
low  line  form  the  various  chcdns  of  mountains,  and  those  at  a  single  point,  detached 
mountains. 
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These  four  forms  of  low  plains,  high  plains  or  plateaus,  mountain  chains  and  detach- 
ed mountains,  combine  with  each  other  in  the  most  diversified  manner ;  though  gener- 
ally the  plateaus 'are  associated  with  the  mountains,  which  seems  natural,  as  bo%  are  the 
result  of  the  most  powerful  upheaving  forces.  It  is  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  these 
fomis  axe  combined,  which  gives  to  each  continent  and  tract  of  land  its  characteristic  sur- 
feice  and  profile.  Of  how  great  importance  this  characteristic  of  a  country  is,  much  as  it 
has  been  overlooked  till  within  a  quite  recent  period,  will  appear  from  a  few  considera- 
tions. A  little  observation  will  satisfy  us  that  vast  as  is  the  mass  of  the  globe,  and  of  that 
coating  of  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  organic  life  exists  only  on  the  earth's 
surface.  There,  where  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dry  land  meet,  at  the  contact  of 
these  three  great  combinations,  reacting  upon  each  other  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  aided  by 
the  beneficent  influeflce  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun ;  there,  and  there  only,  vegetation 
springs  up,  and  animal  life  comes  into  existence.  But  the  range  of  this  region  of  life  is 
very  Smited.  As  we  depart  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  ascending  into  the  heights 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  descending  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  we  find  that  heat  and  all 
the  conditions  of  a  strong  physical  life,  gradually  diminish,  and  we  soon  reach  the  cold 
and  barren  dominions  of  physical  death.  Even  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  tropical 
regions,  at  a  height  of  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet,  and  much  lower  in  other  zones,  vege- 
tation, after  having  lost,  at  every  stage  of  its  ascent,  some  portion  of  its  vigor  and  luxu- 
riance, ceases  entirely,  and  a  uniform  coating  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice  destroys  its  faint- 
est traces,  and  stifles  the  last  breath  of  life.  At  the  elevation  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Andes  or  of  the  Himjdava,  firom  26,000  to  28,000  feet,  the  atmosphere  loses  two-thirds  of 
its  weight,  and  the  cold  and  rarefied  air  is  unfit  to  sustain  the  life  of  organized  bein^. 
At  the  depth  of  a  few  thousand  feet,  or  even  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  absence  of  light, 
the  low  temperature,  and  the  excessive  pressure,  convert  the  ocean  into  a  desert  as  unin- 
habitable as  the  lonely  summits  of  the  mountains.  A  layer,  of  about  five  miles  thick,  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  globe  in  which  organized  life  is  possible.  Even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  three  miles  is  the  height  of  the  vertical  zone  in  which  vegetation 
exists,  and  in  which  man  and  animals  can  form  a  permanent  abode  ;  while  two  miles 
and  a  half  is  the  utmost  limit  within  which  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  and  extensive 
human  societies  can  exist. 

The  scale  of  altitude  by  which  we  pass  firom  the  hottest  and  richest  to  the  coldest  and 
poorest  countries,  from  life  to  death,  being  thus  so  short,  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  the 
immense  influence  which  the  relative  elevation  of  a  country  or  place  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  must  exert  upon  its  climate  and  its  whole  nature.  An  eleyation  of  from  300  to  350 
feet,  which  is  not  equal  to  the  height  of  many  structures  reared  by  the  hand  of  man,  is 
aufiScient  to  lower  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place  one  degree  of  Farenheit's  thermome- 
ter, thus  producing  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  removed  one  degree  further  north  at  the 
original  level.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  the  hot  region, 
with  the  true  tropical  cultivation,  ceases.  At  6,000  feet,  the  tropical  forms  of  plants  dis- 
appear, and  we  behold  a  vegetation  which  brings  to  mind  that  of  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Higher  still,  at  8,000  feet,  the  cereal  grains  remind  us  of  the  colder 
temperate  regions ;  while  at  12,000  feet,  the  naked  wastes  of  the  Paramos,  carry  us  to 
the  arctic  regions  ;  which,  in  the  temperate  zones,  may  be  arrived  at  by  half  that  ele- 
vation or  less.  We  must  always  recollect,  however,  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
effect  of  the  same  elevation,  even  under  the  same  latitude,  in  the  cases  of  an  isolated 
mountain  top,  of  wide-spread  plateaus,  and  especially  of  elevated  valleys  surrounded  by 
mountains ;  differences  produced  by  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
compensating  effects  of  reflection  in  the  others. 

The  extent  of  the  difference  of  elevation,  compared  to  that  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  is 
very  small.  On  a  globe  of  twenty  feet  diameter,  an  elevation  of  less  than  a  sixth  of  an 
inch  iTV'ould  represent  the  highest  mountain.  Yet  these  differences  produce  moral  and  po- 
litical results  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of  a  physical  kind.  Thus,  for  instance, 
mountainous  countries  enjoy  flot  only  the  advquta^  of  abundant  rains,  pure  water  and 
air,  and  accessibiUty  of  the  mineral  j^roductions  of  the  earth,  but  what  has  been  and  is 
of  great  importance,  defensibilitv  against  the  inroads  of  enemies.  They  have  the  disad- 
Tantages  of  a  less  fertile  soil,  ana  difficulty  of  communication. 
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Level  pL^ins  present  gcesA  advaat«ges  ibr  locomotion ;  bnt  they  ?u:e  apty  eq^ieciall;  if 
interior  and  elevated,  to  suffer  from,  wtot  of  sufficient  rain,  from  the  stagnation  of  sach 
as  does  fall,  producing  pestiferous  maishesi  by  which  the  aur  is  poisoned ;  and  tbou^ 
often,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  gceat  rivers,  they  present  tracts  of  suqudsing  fertHhy, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  defend,  am  easily  fall  a  prey  to  an  invading  eiieioy^ 

While  in  mountainous  countries  tiiere  is  a  tendency  in  the  people  to  foorm  i 
into  small,  independent  dans,  in  great  plains  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the.  i 
of  vast  monarchies, — any  one  tribe  which,  bv  accidental  circumstances,  b93  i| 
superiority,  easily  succeeding  in  conquering  all  its  neighbors,  one  after  anotherr 
bining  them  into  a  vast  empire. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  fertile  banks  of  rivers,  like  those  of  the  Enphratas»  i 
and  the  Ganges,  by  the  abundant  supplv  of  the  necessities  of  life  «rhich  they  (. 
may  have  been  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization ;  but  those  countries,  by  reasojpi  / 
indefensibility,  have  been  easily  overrun  and  subdued  by  barbarian  conquerons^  in  ^ 
hands  the  progress  of  civilization  has  soon  come  to  a  stop.  It  is  in  mountainous  cou  .^ 
like  Greece  and  Italy,  which  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  in- 
vaders, that  civilization  has  been  carried  onward ;  and  it  is  thi^  peculiarity  in  its  face, 
which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  Europe  the  seat  of  modern  civilization. 

The  same  cause  may  be  traced  in  its  operation  upon  neighboring  and  sister  countries. 
Thus  the  great  difference  in  the  political  and  social  position  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  may 
perhaps  chiefly  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Scotland,  from  its  mountainous  character, 
has  been  enabled  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  every  invader,  or  soon  to  shake  off  the 
yoke ;  while  Ireland,  destitute  of  mountains,  except  on  its  extreme  western  coast,  has 
peen  easily  overrun  and  subdued,  and  ia  easily  k^t  in  subjection.  It  is  by  geaeiil 
views  like  these,  and  which  might  easily  be  extended  to  a  great  length,  that  Physical 
Geography  may  be  made  to  shed  a  strong  and  valuable  light  upon  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  human  race. 

VL  SPRINGS.  ARTESIAN  WELLS.  GLACIERS.  AVALANCHES.  RIVEII& 

1.  Springs.  —  The  apparent  layers,  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed,  «i« 
generally  to  be  found  not  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  but  more  or  less  mclinedto 
the  horizon.  These  layers  also  are  cut  by  g^eat  valleys,  usually  the  beds  of  streams,  so  that 
their  edges  crop  otU,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  upon  tdieae  declivities,  where  one  layer  cropa 
put  from  beneath  another,  that  springs  are  usually  Yound.  The  different  layers,  of  whiA 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed,  hSve  a  very  cufferent  power  of  retaining  or  transmit- 
ting water.  There  are  some,  such  as  sand  and  gravel,  through  which  the  water  fepclj 
penetrates ;  and  others,  such  as  day  and  rocks  of  various  descriptions,  which  are  abao- 
futely  impervious  to  it.  Thus  in  digging  wells,  water  is  generally  found  whenever  the 
bed  of  sand  or  gravel  is  penetrated,  and  a  hara  bed  of  clay  or  rock  is  approached.  I( 
however,  the  clay  or  rock  lies  upon  the  surface,  it  must  be  penetmted  before  water  est 
\ie  found. 

All  the  rain  that  falls  tends  constantly,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  to  seek  the  lowest  lereL 
Such  as  cannot  run  off  from  the  surface,  evaporates ;  or,  if  the  earth  on  which  it  faUs  ia  of 
a  penetrable  description,  sinks  through  it.  It  continues  to  permeate  till  it  arrives  at  some 
layer  impenetrable  to  water.  As  these  layers,  for  the  most  part,  are  arranged  in  a  more  or 
less  oblique  position,  when  the  water  can  no  longer  sink  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  it 
soaks  downward  along  the  declivity  of  the  permeable  layer,  tiH  at  last  that  layer  crooe 
out  in  some  valley,  or  the  bed  of  some  river  or  lake.  Here  the  water  bursts  forth  in  toe 
form  of  a  spring.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  rain  water  sinks  gradually  to  great  deptitaj 
and  passing  through  various  media,  becomes  much  impregnated  with  them,  before  it 
makes  its  appearance  again  at  the  surface,  Henpe  the  various  mineral  springs.  ,The  bt)t 
springs  are  supposed  to  derive  their  warmth  from  the  intettal  he^t  of  the  earth,  a  subject 
tp  which  we  shall  again  presentiy  refer.  As  rivers  always  rpn  at  the  lowest  levels  o/^ 
country  through  which  they  pass,  and  generally  flqw  in  deep  vaBeys,  we  can  understand 
how  they  wUl  be  perpetually  fed  by  springSi  independent  of  the  tributaries  which  tbejr 
Kceive. 


AETfiSIAN  WELLS.    GLACIERS. 


^ 


Where  the  water  permeates 
to  a  great  distance  before  it  finds 
its  discharge,  it  frequently  col- 
lects in  great  streams,  and  bursts 
forth  from  the  earth  almost  a 
navigable  river.  There  are  seve- 
ral such  remarkable  river-heads 
in  Florida.  In  many  cases,  the 
springs  find  their  discharge  on- 
ly below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
There  are  several  cases  known, 
in  which  fresh  water  thus  bab- 
bles up  in  the  ocean,  in  great 
quantities,  even  out  of  sight  of 
l£md.  The  fresh  water  tends 
strongly  to  rise  to  the  surface 
because  it  is  lighter  than  salt 
water. 


Geysen,  or  Bot-Spriags  of  IcelAnd. 


2.  Artesian  Wells. — In  some  countries,  where  the  surface-layer  of  the  soil  is  of  a  kind 
very  permeable  to  water,  such  as  sand,  and  this  layer  extends  to  a  great  depth ;  or  where 
ftbe  fforfaoe-laver  is  impregnated  by  salt,  or  lime,  or  some  other  substance  which  makes 
ibe  water  unfit  for  use,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  lime,  or 
something  else  which  contains  jao  water  at  all ;  and  especially  if  the  surface  is  very  level, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  good  water.  In  such  coun- 
tries, the  springs  are  rare  and  the  spring-water  bad,  while  tne  ordinary  method  of  dig- 
E'ng  wells  is  hopeless.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  practice  of  boring  for  water,  whereby  a 
Ae  is  drilled  or  bored  through  the  superincumbent  strata  containing  bad  water  or  none 
at  aU,  and  the  drill  is  carried  down  till  it  reaches  some  layer  containing  good  water.  This 
water  must  have  originally  fallen  upon  the  surface,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
bore^  and  must  gradually  have  soaked  through  the  layer  containing  it,  till  it  has  reached 
^he  place  where  that  layer  is  penetrated  by  the  auger.  But  according  to  a  well  known 
prLociple  of  hydrostatics,  water  carried  through  a  tube  or  other  channel  which  confines  il, 
.will  alwaya  rise  in  that  tube  or  channel  to  a  level  with  its  original  source.  Hence  thie 
water  rises  through  the  bore  of  the  auger  often  to  a  level  with  the  surface ;  and,  in  some 
pases,  when  it  has  been  derived  from  a  high  source,  it  spouts  out  with  great  violence, 
and  rises  to  a  level  far  above  the  surface. 

.  Wells  thus  made  are  called  Artesian  wells^  because  they  were  first  used  in  Artois  in 
.Prance.  One  has  lately  been  completed  at  raris,  after  years  of  labor,  on  a  very  large 
jic^e*  It  is  the  deepest  in  the  world.  .  It  penetrates,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  the  bed  of 
gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris)  upon  which  that  city  is  built ;  and  the  water,  which  is  quite 
warm,  rises  up  with  great  force,  near  a  hundred  feet  above  the  surface.  These  wells  are 
now  in  common  use  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  proved  of  great  utility. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  try  the  experiment  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  caravans  ;  and,  very  likely,  the  French  will  do  it. 

3»  Glaciers. — Though  the  glaciers  that  descend  from,  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  down 

tJic  vallevs  of  those  mountains,  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  solid  bodies  ot  ice;  yet 

it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  have,  in  summer,  a  slow,  progressive,  downward  motion. 

^JiA  they  are  thus  perpetually  moving  forward,  they  would  presently  fill  up  and  overwhelm 

)lhe  cultivated  valleys  beneath,  were  they  not  constantly  melting  at  their  lower  ends,  and 

^^jpa^ing  off,  as  running  streams  of  water.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  f6r 

jand  explain  the  downward  ]]y>tion  of  these  glacier's,  but  without  much  success,  till  it  has 

^IfBtdy  been  suggested  that  though  composed  externally  of  solid  ice,  they  consist  intemaBjjr 

\^  oonsolidated  snow,  more  or  less  permeated  by  water.     In  the  heats  of  summer,  as  thui 

.water  is  increased  in  quantity,  the  whole  internal  body  of  the  glacier  acquires  a  senti- 

liquid  character,  and  slowly  moves  down  the  valley  by  the  effects  of  gravity. 


10  AyALAN€HB&    BIVEBa    CLIMATE. 

4.  AvcUamAes. — Vast  masses  of  shofw  and  ice,  called  avalandies,  are  sometoes,  iAtte 
heats  of  summer,  broken  off  from  the  body  of  the  glaciers,  and,  tumbling  headlong  dovB 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  have  swept  everything  before  them.  It  has  repeatedly  haf^ 
pened  in  Switzerland,  that  whole  viUagejs  have  been  overwhelmed  by  these  masses  of  snow 
and  ice.  In  some  particular  cases,  some  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  though  thus  buried 
alive,  have,  by  the  bursting  of  the  mass,  enjoyed  an  accession  of  fiesh  air,  and  have  thai 
been  able  to  preserve  their  lives  for  weeks,  till  they  were  disinterred  by  their  neighbosB. 

5.  Rivers.  — The  length  of  the  rivers,  given  in  the  table  contained  in  the  body  of  the  wofk, 
must  be  taken  as  approximate  only.  A^ny  of  the  principal  rivers  mentioned  in  it  have  ite«« 
been  surveyed  at  aU ;  and,  in  all  accounts  of  the  length  of  rivers,  must  vary  gready -vritk 
the  extent  to  which,  in  estimating  that  length,  the  sinuosities  are  followed. 

But  the  length  of  rivers  is  but  a  very  uncertain  test  of  their  relative  importance.  Tbt 
depends  very  much  more  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  discharge,  and  satii^ 
tory  means  of  measuring  this  are  not  often  very  attainable. 

The  number  of  rivers  in  the  Eastern  continent  has  been  estimated  at  aboutybtir  htmM 
and  thirty^  and  in  the  Western  continent  at  about  one  htmdred  andfotty^  counting  as  sep* 
arate  rivers  not  all  the  little  streams  which  flow  into  the  larger  ones,  but  only  such  as  bsw 
a  separate  discharge  into  some  ocean,  sea,  or  inland  lake  or  its  branches,  and  of  noti» 
able  size.  The  rivers  of  the  Western  continent,  though  fewer  in  number,  dischai^  hom> 
ever  immense  volumes  of  water,  quite  unparalleled  in  the  Eastern  continent* 

Some  portions  of  the  globe  suffer  greatly  from  an  insufficiency  of  rivers.  America  a 
very  well  watered,  and  so  is  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia ;  but  A&ica  is  very  deficient  in 
rivers,  and  Australia  labors  under  the  same  difficulty. 

Many  of  the  larger  rivers  are  of  great  utility  for  purposes  of  navigation,  though  itk 
only  by  the  very  recent  invention  of  steamboats  that  their  utility  in  this  respect  has  beet 
fully  developed.  Even  the  smaller  streams,  not  capable  of  being  navigated  themsdvai) 
have,  by  modern  science,  been  converted  into  feeders  to  canals,  which  are  artificial  riven^ 
much  better  adapted  than  natural  ones  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  But  the  still  moit 
modern  invention  of  railroads,  from  the  superior  rapidity  of  conveyance,  and  their  ind^ 
pendence  of  the  seasons,  threaten  to  supersede  both  rivers  and  canals. 

6.  Declivity  of  Rivers. — Avery  slight  declivity  will  suffice  to  give  the  running  motionio 
water.  Three  inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight  channel,  gives  a  veloci^  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya  monntaiw, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hundred  miles  firom  its  mouth,  only  eight  baa- 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  to  fall  these  eight  hundred  feet  the  water  requiw 
in  its  long  course,  more  than  a  month.  The  great  river  Magdalena,  in  South  Anieri(* 
running  for  a  thousand  miles  between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  five  handrcd 
feet  in  all  that  distance.  Above  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen  it 
scending  in  rapids  and  cataracts  firom  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de  la  Plata  bas 
so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that  in  Paraguay,  fiifteen  hundred  miles  from  its  moottf 

'ships  are  seen  which  have  sailed  against  the  current,  all  the  way,  by  the  force  of  the  v/id 
alone ;  that  is  to  say,  which  in  the  beautifully  inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  be* 
gradually  lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and  even  against  the  current,  to  an  elevation  of  a  thou- 
sand feet 

VII.  CLIMATE.    WINDS  AND  RAINS. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Climate.  —  The  three  great  elements  of  climate  are  the  tempc»p 
ture,  the  winds,  and  the  rains.  If  we  know  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  theie 
three  elements  throughout  the  year,  especially  of  the  first  and  last,  we  may  fairly  say  tbit 
we  know  what  the  climate  of  a  place  is.  The  distribution  and  character  of  the  winds* 
.  chiefly  of  importance  as  it  modmes  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  tempemtnre  and 
the  rains.  Heat  and  water  are  equally  necessary  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Heat  wA^ 
out  water  is  death,  as  we  see  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Sahtra  and  Atacama.  Water  witb- 
out  heat  is  death  also,  as  is  proved  by  the  bare  and  frozen  plains  of  Siberia  and  .Aicitk 
America,  where  vast  sheets  of  firesh  water  cover  great  spaces,  and  immense  and  powcfW 
streams,  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  flow  uselessly  through  a  fix)zen  soil,  which  thejr 
are  unable  to  fertilize. 


ZONBS  OF  CLIMATBl  a 

Macb  heat  and  much  'water  dofhe  the  earth  with  that  thiek  and  abundant  vegetation, 
whose  richness  and  gorgeousness  we  so  much  admire  in  the  regions  near  the  equator* 
AbKh  heat  and  little  water  produce  the  scanty,  conoenixated  and  aromatic  plants  of  hot 
and  dry  coontries^  A  diminished  degree  of  heat,  and  a  distribution  of  rain  throughout 
the  whole  year,  moderate  in  its  total  quantity,  give  rise  to  the  more  sober  and  yet  dis* 
tuMstly  marked  vegetation  of  temperate  climates ;  while  the  diminished  heat  of  northern 
regions  allows  nothing  to  grow  Aut  bushes,  grasses,  and  finally,  mosses  and  lichens.  But 
it  is  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  not  less  than  their  total  annual  amount,  on 
which  climate  essentially  depends.  Two  places  may  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, and  the  same  annual  quantity  of  rain,  and  yet  have  no  resemblance  in  their 
prodactions.  Climates  differ  much  more  in  their  range,  their  variation  from  greatest 
heat  to  greatest  cold,  than  they  do  in  their  mean  annual  temperature.  So  it  is  with 
rains;  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  the  same  amount  of  falling  mois- 
ture be  all  concentrated  within  a  few  weeks,  or  be  distributed  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  year ;  whether  the  rains  be  limited  to  the  winter,  when  they  are  no  immediate  aid 
to  vegetation,  or  whether  they  extend  over  the  summer  also.  Thus  at  Yakutz  in  Siberia, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  only  13i  deg.,  yet  as  the  summer,  though  very  short,  is  hot 
irith  a  mean  temperature  of  62,  barley  mav  be  cultivated  on  ground  which  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface  remains  permanently  frozen,  while  on  the  Paramos  or  highest  plains  of  the  An- 
des, though  the  mean  temperature  is  much  above  the  freezing  point,  yet  for  want  of  summer 
heat,  nothing  fit  for  human  food  will  grow.  And  thus  it  happens  that  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  which  enjoy  the  same  emnual  mean  temperature  with  the  countries  of 
southern  Europe  in  which  flourish  the  olive  and  the  orange,  are  yet  prevented  by  tiie 
frosty  character  of  their  winters,  or  at  least  by  their  liability  at  that  season  to  be  sudden- 
hr  cooled  down  by  northerly  winds  to  the  freezing  point,  and  even  far  below  it, 
Bom  producing  those  plants  to  which  frost  is  fatal ;  the  great  heat  of  their  summers  mak- 
ing up  for  this  excessive  winter  cold,  and  bringing  back  the  annual  mean  to  a  deceptive 
equality  with  that  of  southern  Europe.  Hence  with  about  the  same  mean  temperature 
€t  61  deg.  of  Farenheit,  New  York  and  liondon  have  very  different  climates ;  that  of 
Hew  York  being  bright  and  sunny,  with  rapid  changes ;  in  winter,  ice,  snow,  and  good 
Sighing,  with  a  mean  below  the  freezing  point,  and  in  summer  great  heats,  with  a  mean 
sbove  seventy ;  that  of  London  being  foggy  and  cloudy,  having  a  mild  and  moist  win- 
ter, with  green  fields  and  a  temperature  of  40  deg.,  while  the  warm  summer  heat  of 
4xlj  63  hardly  suffices  to  ripen  the  most  common  fruits,  the  violent  extremes  and  sud- 
den changes  of  New  York  being  unknown,  the  thermometer  rarely  falling  below  14  deg.^ 
.^r  rising  above  70  deg. 

3.  2jone8  of  Climate.  —  Oeographers,  guided  merely  by  astronomical  considerations, 
•hnve  divided  the  earth  into  one  Torrid  zone,  including  all  that  portion  over  which,  in  the 
jQcmrse  of  the  year,  the  sun  is  vertical ;  two  Frigid  zones,  including  that  space  about 
.fptther  pole,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  sun  becomes  invisible  for  twenty-four 
0K>urs  or  longer ;  and  two  Temperate  zones,  included  between  the  torrid  and  the  two 
ibigid  zones. 

Considered  as  adapted  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  varieties  of  climate,  this  division  is 
very  defective.  With  that  object  in  view,  the  following  division  seems  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  it: 

1st  The  Equatorial  zone^  including  twelve  degrees  on  both  sides  of  the  equator. 
This  is  the  zone  of  equitable  temperature,  the  thermometer,  except  in  those  parts  of  it 
satly  elevated  above  the  sea,  being  liable  to  only  a  very  limited  range,  and  in  general 
i  averaging  above  80  deg.  of  Farenheit.  The  seasons  in  this  zone  are  only  two,  the 
and  the  rainy,  except  in  some  parts  of  it,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  are 
dry  seasons,  and  two  rainy  seasons.  Within  this  zone,  during  the  dry  season,  there 
fMrill  sometimes  occur  three  or  four  months  together,  in  which  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
.-^rill  friU,  yet  this  is  made  up  for,  by  long  and  abundant  rains  during  the  wet  season.  On 
4lie  whole,  this  zone  may  be  oonsidered  to  enjoy  an  ample  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  in 
jjonnrquence,  the  vegetation  is  very  rapid  and  superabundant,  and  the  earth  for  ibe  most 
i  is  covered  by  thick,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  The  torrid  zone  is  commonly 
ken  of  as  liable  to  hurricanes  and  terrible  storms,  yet  so  far  as  relates  to  the  equate- 


lial  zone  now  under  consideration,  this  is  '^'holly  incorrect.  'WithMi  fhid  2one  Iranieaoa 
are  never  heard  of,  and  snch  things  as  long  and  tiolent  storms  are  wholly  unkBOffn 
The  nearest  approaches  to  them  are  tininder  gasts  and  sadden  sqnalls,  which  are  otiiej 
limited  duration.  Ships  within  thefife  latitudes  have  very  little  to  fear ;  they'  even  m- 
erally  ride  at  anchor  on  the  open  shore,  without  the  necessity  of  seekii^  a  harbor. 

Over  this  zone,  the  trade  wind,  a  steady,  constant  breeze,  ranging  from  north-casl  }o 
south-east,  blows  the  whole  year,  except  that  for  about  three  months  out  of  the  twdjre, 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  each  part  in  succession  of  the  entire  zone  is  liable  Jo 
calms,  during  which  the  trade  wind  intermits.  North  of  this  region  of  calms,  wher^ 
they  may  happen  to  fall,  the  trade  wind  blows  from  the  north-ecust,  and  south  of  it,  6tk 
the  south-east  The  regularity  of  the  trade  wind,  for  causes  which  will  presently  be  as- 
signed, is  also  greatly  disturbed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  €Lnd  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

This  equatorial  zone  includes,  of  land  and  water,  about  fifty-eight  millions  of  sqtmre 
miles,  or  considerably  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Not  nwie 
than  a  seventh  or  eighth  part  of  this  is  land,  but  that  land  embraces  vast  and  proISc 
regions,  of  which  as  yet  we  know  little.  All  the  northern  portion  of  South  America  is 
contained  in  it,  including  the  valley  of  the  Oronoco,  and  of  the  still  vaster  Amazons,  It- 
16  this  part  of  the  equatorial  zone  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  It  includes  dsD 
the  central  portion  of  Africa,  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  and  those  vast  and  probably  pop- 
Ions  internal  r^ons  south  of  the  great  desert,  of  which  geography  is  not  yet  able  to  gm 
any  account  Further  east,  it  includes  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  southern  extremifef 
of  Asia,  and  the  great  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  Celebes,  Papua  or  Iw 
Guinea,  Mindanao  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Philippine  Group,  the  MoluccM, 
the  Solomon  Island,  and  numerous  others,  large,  populous,  and  frnitnil,  of  which  m 
hiow  hardly  the  names,  and  nothing  else. 

This  equatorial  zone  is  far  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  mSk 
region  of  the  banana,  the  yam,  the  manioc,  the  pepper,  the  cinnamon,  the  clove,  the  e# 
fee  tree,  and  sugar  cane,  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  rich  fruits  and  valuable  vegetables  ti 
yet  little  known.  The  constant  heat  and  the  want  of  variety  in  the  climate,  tends  to  pro- 
duce  a  weakening  and  enervating  effect;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  pltf- 
losophers  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  these  equatorial  regions,  possessed  now  for  Ite 
most  part  by  savage  or  barbarous  inhabitants,  must  one  day  become  the  seats  of  grtrt 
civilized  communities. 

2d  &  34.  Two  Tropical  zones^  extend,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side 
of  the  equatorial  zone,  as  far  as  thirty  degrees  from  the  equator,  each  of  them  thns  h 
eluding  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude.  These  two  zones  each  contain  twenty-five  mi 
lions  of  square  miles  or  both  together,  fifty  millions,  about  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  sui^. 
These  may  be  denominated  Hie  zones  of  three  seasons^  viz.,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  Aft 
rainy.  In  that  part  of  this  zone  which  is  nearest  the  equator,  the  rainy  season  is  tft 
longest,  and  extends  with  some  intermissions,  over  nearly  four  months ;  but  as  we  4^: 
part  from  the  equator,  the  rainy  season  otows  shorter,  and  at  length  over  a  consideraSb  1 
part  of  these  zones,  it  fails  almost  entirdy.  Such  parts  indeed  as  are  so  fortunate  «te  rt  | 
have  high  mountains  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  blessed  with  frequent  showers ;  but 
far  the  greater  portions  of  these  zones  suffer  immensely  from  want  of  water,  and  dmSte 
the  hot  season,  the  heat  attains  a  degree  hardly  endurable.  The  cause  of  this  great  h^ 
has  been  already  explained  in  a  former  article,  and  the  fact  of  the  vast  deserts  found 
within  these  zones,  has  there  been  adverted  to.  These  deserts  however  are  not  so  tnn& 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  min,  either  absolute  as  to  quantity,  * 
if  the  quantity  be  considerable  then,  by  its  all  falling  within  a  short  portion  of  the  year, 
leaving  the  earth  during  the  rest  of  it  to  be  burned  up  by  a  scorching  sun. 

These  zones,  too,  are  the  regions  of  those  teirible  storms,  which  under  the  AmertaJ 
name  of  hurricanes  and  the  Chinese  name  tpphoons,  are  the  terror  of  the  mariner.  "WSft 
respect  to  these  remarkable  storms,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  most  frequent  and 
destructive  in  that  half  of  these  zones  which  is  nearest  the  equator,  and  that  they  j$* 
pear  generally  to  take  their  rise  where  the  land  and  water  are  interspersed,  as"  In  the  (St* 
ribbean  sea,  among  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  in  the  IncBan  Oeettft 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Madagascar.  They  move  from  east  to  west,  and  are  genertAf 
limitedi  as  to  their  extreme  vidence,  to  a  narrow  tract 
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The  ttairthmi  fafoyhidi  zone  inctodtB  tiie  West  Iii£e8,  Cenkal  America,  and  Mexico, 
with  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  northern  portion  of  Africa,  Arabia,  the  sonthem  half 
of  Persia,  Chin-India,  and  the  southern  half  of  China.  The  southern  tropical  zone  in- 
dudes  Peru,  JBolivia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  smithem  part  of  Brazil,  South  Africa,  anS 
all  the  northern  part  of  Australia.  In  all  these  countries,  as  in  the  corresponding  northern 
sone,  irrigation  is  necessarily  resorted  to,  in  order  to  carry  on  cultivation,  and  vast  tracts 
are  totally  uninhabitable,  for  want  of  water.  This  deficiency  of  rain  no  doubt  arises  from 
general  causes,  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  winds ;  but  these  causes  have  not 

ifet  been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  indeed  have  hardly  attracted  the  attention  of  phi- 
osophers. 

Over  these  two  zones,  especially  in  the. part  of  them  nearest  the  equator,  the  trade* 
winds  prevail  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Thev  are  liable,  however,  to  be 
interropted  during  winter  by  heavy  gales  from  the  poles,  and,  in  the  autumnal  months, 
by  calms  and  hurricanes.  In  the  northern  zone,  July,  August,  September,  and  October 
pte  esteemed  the  hurricane-months ;  in  the  southern  zone,  January,  February,  March  and 
April. 

4th  and  5th.  Two  Temperate  ZoneSj  as  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  them, 
succeed  the  two  tropical  zones,  and  embrace  the  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
between  30  deg.  and  60  deg.  of  latitude.  These  zones  contain,  each,  about  24,000,000 
qf  square  miles,  or  together  48,000,000,  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  surfeice. 

They  may  also  be  called  Zones  of  Four  Seasons^  since  it  is  only  in  these  regions  that 
^«  distinctions  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  are  fully  recognized.  They  are 
remarkable  too,  above  all  other  sections  of  the  earth,  for  frequent  and  perpetual  variations 
of  temperature,  and  might,  on  this  account,  be  called  2kmes  of  Variable  Climate. 

These  zones  have  a  ve^tation  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  three  already  describecL 
Id  those,  the  plants  contmue  to  grow  all  the  year,  except  so  far  as  they  may  receive  a 
check  during  the  continuance  of  the  dry  season ;  in  these,  vegetation  is  regularly  checked 
by  the  recurrence  of  frost. 

These  zones,  with  the  exception  of  some  interior  elevated  plains,  in  which  the  sum- 
mer rains  fait,  enjoy  a  succession  of  showers,  distributed  throughout  the  whole  year,  ^- a 
cveumstance  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants ;  though  the  bulk  of  the 
t^in^  either  as  rain,  or  under  the  form  of  snow,  falls  during  the  winter.  The  winds  are 
Yery  variable,  though  there  is  observed  a  general  predominancy  of  westerly  winds  through- 
out the  year,  changing,  in  the  northern  zone,  to  nortii-west,  north,  and  north-east  during 
t^  winter ;  and  to  south-west  land  south,  during  summer.  In  the  southern  zone, 
raese  changes  are,  in  the  winter,  to  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east ;  and,  in  the 
summer,  to  north,  and  north-west  In  both  zones,  the  tendency  of  the  winds  during  win- 
Xff^  is  from  the  poles ;  and  during  summer,  from  the  equator.  During  the  autumn  and 
i^jfinter,  these  motions  of  the  winds  are  much  more  violent  than  at  other  times.  Terrible 
w^fjftms  prevail  at  these  seasons,  which  last  for  several  days,  beginning  with  the  wind  from 
%^  direction  of  the  nearest  pole,  and  ixavelling  all  round  the  compass,  generally  attended 
i  i^ijth  much  rain  or  snow,  and  spreading  over  a  great  exjkent  of  country.  These  storms 
'  9|e  first  felt  in  the  part  of  their  limit  nearest  the  equator,  whence  they  move  in  a  curved 
path,  towards  the  poles.  'The  spring  and  summer  are  comparatively  calm ;  and,  in  proper- 
tfton  to  the  calmness  or  windiness  of  the  winter,  it  is  warm  or  cold. 

In  the  range  of  twenty  degrees,  which  these  zones  embrace,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great 
▼ptriety  of  climate.  The  winter,  as  we  proceed  toward  the  poles,  grows  longer,  at  the  ex- 
pose of  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  much  more  severe ;  the  summer  is  shortened,  but, 
nj^bile  it  lasts,  it  has  a  degree  of  heat  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  tropics.  Towards  the 
Aortfaem  extiemily  of  this  zone,  the  distinction  of  spring  and  autumn  almost  disappears, 
tl^  eeasons  dividing  themselves  into  nine  or  ten  montiis  of  winter  and  two  or  three  of 
flSBinier. 

:  The  northern  of  these  two  zones  embraces  Canada,  the  United  States  of  America,  Ore- 
ma,  and  the  Northern  provinces  of  Mexico ;  and,  on  the  old  continent,  the  countries  bbr- 
oeriiig  on  the  Medit^rntnean,  including  the  nortiiera  coast  of  Africa  and  southern  and 
Q^tral  Europe,  Af>ia  Minor,  n<»tiiem  Persia,  northern  India,  nortbem  China,  Thibet, 
^Sartaiyi  and  Japan.    It  is  in  this  zone  tiiat  man  has  made  the  greatest  advances,  and 
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that  almost  all  the  great  events  recoxded  in  the  "world's  historjr,  have  occoned  The  south- 
ern  of  these  zones  is,  comparatiyely  speaking,  very  limited,  and  historically  new  and  \ai 
important  It  includes  Chili,  the  southern  half  of  Baenos  Ayres,  Patagonia,  the  ^e^ 
eoutheru  extremity  of  Africa,  known  as  the  Cape  Colony,  tiie  southern  and  almost  H^. 
only  habitable  portion  of  New  Holland,  and  the  islands  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New 
Zealand.  All  these  regions.  Chili  excepted,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  coloniz^ 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  English. 

With  respect  to  the  southern  of  these  two  zones,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  half  of  i 
nearest  the  pole  is  far  colder  than  the  correspondinc;  half  of  the  northern  zone ;  and  via 
respect  to  the  northern  zone  itself,  a  very  great  diiterence  is  to  be  observed  between  ilkut 
portion  of  it  lying  upon  the  western  sides  of  the  two  continents,  and  that  portion  Ijfing 
on  their  eastern  sides.  Hence  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  AtlaQ&^ 
so  far  as  they  are  included  in  this  zone,  enjoy  very  different  climates ;  that  of  the  tW9 
eastern  and  of  the  two  western  shores,  corresponcUng  to  each  other ;  and  this  differenee 
extends  half  way  or  more  across  the  continents.  Thus  the  climates  of  Canada  and  tb 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Tartary,  northern  China,  Thibet,  and  noriera 
Persia  on  the  other,  have  a  strong  resemblance,  being  subject  to  very  violent  and  suddea 
changes,  and  in  winter  to  very  severe  degrees  of  cold.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ooih 
tinents,  Oregon  and  Upper  California  correspond,  in  climate,  to  southern  and  central  Biv 
rope,  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  the 
winter,  in  all  these  regions,  being  much  more  mild,  comparatively  free  from  frost  aod 
snow,  and  far  less  subject  to  sudden  and  severe  occurrences  of  cold.  The  reasons  otikk 
difference  will  more  distinctly  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  winds. 

6th  and  7th.  Lastly,  we  have  two  Polar  Zones^  or  rather  circles,  embracing  all  the  space 
about  either  pole,  as  low  down  as  fifty  degrees  of  latitude.  These  are,  again,  zones  of 
two  climates,  the  winter  lasting  nine*or  ten  months,  and  the  summer  two  or  three,  wiik 
the  remarkable  exception  presently  to  be  noted.  The  prevalent  winds  in  these  zones  m 
^  from  the  westward,  liable  to  variations  very  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  m\a' 
mediate  zones ;  but  the  nearer  the  poles  are  approached,  the  less  there  seems  to  be  of  b^ 
mospherical  disturbance. 

Of  these  two  zones,  the  southern  includes  a  few  barren  islands,  and  the  as  yet  nnei- 
plored  coast  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  southern  continent  The  northern  zone  indudee 
the  northern  section  of  America,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  and  Nova  Zembl^ 
northern  Europe,  and  northern  Asia.  All  these  vast  tracts,  with  the  single  exception  of 
northern  Europe,  are  hardly  capable  of  cultivation,  the  ground  remaining  frozen  doriiig 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  eastern  section  of  northern  Europe,  including  the  Bi^ 
ish  isles,  enjoys  a  mild  and  equable  temperature,  neither  the  heats  of  summer  nor  the  coU 
of  winter  touching  an  extreme  point.  As  we  proceed  westward  to  Holland,  Denmadi 
Norway  and  Sweden,  northern  Grermany  and  Russia,  the  cold  and  length  of  the  wintos 
constantly  increase ;  but  these  countries  remain  capable  of  cultivation  to  a  certain  extei^ 
almost  or  quite  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle.  In  the  other  parts  of  this  zone,  the  caa^ 
as  we  have  stated,  is  altogether  different.  It  is  a  frozen,  uninhabitable  region.  Tfaeieir 
sons  of  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  northern  Europe,  will  appear  in  what  we  aie 
going  to  say  about  winds. 

6.  Winds  and  Rains. — The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  any  place,  is  very  greatly  de^ 
pendent  upon  the  winds  that  blow  over  it  To  make  this  apparent,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
a  few  simple  and  well  ascertained  facts.  The  air  is  capable  of  dissolving  and  taking  up  a 
certain  portion  of  water,  and  this  process,  called  evaporation,  is  always  going  on,  ia  aE 
parts  of^  the  globe.  The  moisture  that  falls,  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  is  thus  a^^aifl 
elevated  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  a^ain  precipitated,  and  so  on,  in  endless  succession 
The  hotter  the  air  is,  or  the  more  rarefied  it  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  water  it  is  capabk 
of  taking  up.  This  water  is  so  thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  air,  that  though  existing  inil 
to  a  ffreat  amount,  it  is  wholly  imperceptible  to  the  senses.  When  the  ok  feels  moist,  it 
has  weady  begun  to  part  with  its  water,  which  thus  becomes  apparent  to  the  touch  and 
•  eye,  in  the  form  of  mist,  vapor,  and  at  length  of  rain.  Air,  at  any  given  temperature,  is 
only  capable  of  containing  a  certain  quantitv  of  water ;  and  if  it  be  saturated  with  wa- 
ter, or  nearly  so,  and  its  temjperature  be  suddenly  diminished,  it  must  give  up  a  certain 
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jportion  of  its  water,  which  now  becomes  sensible  to  the  touch  or  sight,  or  both.  Thus 
the  sndden  cooling  of  the  air,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  causes  dew  to  be  formed,  or,  in 
winter,  Ifrost  If  two  equal  portions  of  air,  of  different  temperatures,  each  saturated  with 
water,  are  mixed  together,  the  compound  is  no  longer  capable  of  holding  in  solution  aQ 
the  water  before  contained  in  the  separate  portions  of  air,  and  a  mist  or  rain  is  necessa- 
ffly  formed.  Mist  or  rain  can  always  be  formed  from  air,  by  cooling  it  down  to  a  cer- 
tain point  That  point,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  cool  down  any  given  portion  of  air  to 
inake  it  deposit  moisture,  is  called  its  dew  point. 

■  It  is  necessary  further  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  which  expands 
tapidly  with  heat,  and  thus  becomes  lighter  and  tends  to  rise.  It  also  expands,  becomes 
Hghter  and  tends  to  rise,  by  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  weight 
of  the  air  above  it.  The  expansion  of  the  air  is  attended  with  a  rapid  loss  of  tempera- 
ture, the  heat  being  absorbed  and  becoming  latent.  Its  condensation  as  it  were  squeezes 
out  the  heat,  and  makes  it  sensible,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  moisture  it  con- 
tains. The  atmosphere  also  always  tends  to  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  that  is,  the  least 
approach  in  any  place  towards  a  vacuum,  causes  all  the  circumjacent  air  to  press  in  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  the  rush  being  greatest  from  that  quarter  where  the  air  is  most  dense» 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  catKH»i 
and  laws  of  winds  and  rains. 

The  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  is  vertical  at  the  equator ;  by  an  apparent  northern 
motion,  in  the  course  of  three  months  it  becomes  vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  then 
turns,  and  in  another  three  months  appears  to  move  back  to  the  equator.  During  these 
six  months  the  region  of  greatest  heat  is  the  belt  extending  from  the  equator  to  the  trop- 
ic of  Cancer ;  and  the  region  of  greatest  heat  in  any  given  month  is  that  parallel  of 
latitude  over  which  the  sun  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  vertical,  —  for  it  takes  some 
lime  for  the  effect  of  the  sun's  vertical  rays  to  be  fully  felt  In  the  other  six  months  the 
i^on  of  greatest  heat  is  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Thus  during  the 
whole  year,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  Torrid  zone  which  is  hottest,  and  this  por- 
tion twice  in  the  year  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  The  air  over  this  belt,  which  may 
be  considered  to  include  several  degrees  of  latitude,  bein^  heated  more  than  any  other 
air,  tends  in  consequence  to  rise,  and  does  rise,  thus  producing  a  rarefaction  of  the  air 
over  that  belt  To  supply  the  partial  vacuum  thus  created,  the  air  rushes  in,  both  from 
the  north  and  south.  These  currents  meeting  at  the  belt  of  greatest  heat,  counteract 
each  other,  and  produce  there  a  calm  ;  but  both  north  and  south  of  this  zone  of  calms, 
fte  motiorr  of  the  two  currents  is  strongly  felt,  and  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  year, 
thus  producing  those  constant,  steady  tropical  trade  winds,  of  which  we  have  ahready 
spoken.  It  may  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  traded  blow  from  the  eastward 
tnd  not,  on  the  one  side,  from  the  north,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  south.  To  answer 
this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  constantly  accelerated  as  we  approach  the  equator.  A  given  point  at 
Ae  equator,  moves  through  a  thousand  miles  an  hour;  this  rapidity  of  motion  constantly 
diminishes  towards  the  poles,  where  it  amounts  to  nothing.  If  a  body  of  air  remain 
stationary  over  any  given  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  presently  acquires  the  same 
rotatory  momentum  with  that  surface.  If  now  this  portion  of  air  be  suddenly  removed 
to  the  south,  it  will  not  at  once  acquire  the  additional  rotatory  momentum  which  pre- 
vails there,  and  in  the  mean  time,  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  dashing  against  it,  this 
air  will  appear  to  have  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  motion  from  the 
test  towards  the  west  If  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  portion  of  air  were  suddenly 
transferred  northward,  it  would  for  a  time,  retain  the  excessive  rotatory  motion  which  it 
brought  with  it,  and  would  consequently  move  over  the  surface  from  west  to  east 

But  when  two  motions  are  combined,  one  from  the  north  and  another  from  the  east, 
fliere  results  from  the  combination,  a  north-east  motion,  more  north  or  more  east,  accord- 
ingas  the  northern  or  eastern  motion  is  more  rapid. 

Thus,  every  movement  of  the  atmosphere  north  of  the  equator  which  appears  to  us 
to  come  from  the  south-west,  comes  actually  from  the  south,  and  every  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  which  appears  to  us  to  come  from  the  north-east,  comes  actually  from  the 
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nfuih.    South  of  the  eqoatoTt  every  apparent  8outh*eaat  wind  ooqbm  veally  &wai4)if 

south,  and  every  apparent  north-west  wind,  really  from  the  north. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  is,  that  the  cool  air  rushing  from  the  direction  of  either  pQl6»  te 
supply  the  great  vacuum  constantly  being  produced  within  the  tropics,  appears  north  q( 
the  equator,  as  a  north-east  wind  veerings  as  the  northern  motion  diminishes,  to  the  easitj 
while  south  of  the  equator  it  appears  a  south-east  wind,  veering,  as  thesouUi^ly  rootim 
diminishes,  also  to  the  east. 

When  it  happens,  owing  to  the  greater  accumulation  of  heat  north  of  the  equaioirbf 
reason  of  the  greater  mass  of  land  there,  that  the  south-east  trades  cross  the  equator  «| 
they  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  the  deficiency  of  westerly  motion  which  tbgf 
1>ring  with  them,  diminishes  as  they  move  northward,  and  from  south-easterly  they  chaogs 
into  southerly  winds,  and  even  sometimes  to  south-west  winds. 

As  land  becomes  much  more  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  deep  water,  aadaf 
the  direction  of  surface  winds  is  governed  a  good  deal  by  the  character  of  that  surface,  tbi 
trades  often  vary  a  good  deal  from  their  regular  course,  in  the  vicinity  of  lands.  Thus  oil  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  calms  prevail,  the  rarefication  of  the  atmosphere  over  that  contioeiil 
causing  the  air  to  move  westward  and  northward  from  the  Atlantic ;  thus  exactly  ooon- 
teracting  the  trades.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Bed  sea,  the  Arabian  golf,  the 
bav  of  Bengal  and  the  China  sea,  occur  what  are  called  the  monsoons ;  the  wind  dvuiag 
half  the  year  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and  during  the  other  half  from  the  south-west 
Owing  to  the  position  of  Asia  with  respect  to  the  equator,  the  point  there  of  g^ceat^ 
heat  and  rarefication  is  carried  much  further  north  than  in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  aoutJl* 
east  trade  is  thus  carried  far  north  of  the  equator,  and  moving  toward  the  north  poi^,  it 
necessarily  becomes,  for  the  reason  already  pointed  out,  a  south-west  wind. 

While  the  atmosphere  is  thus  moving  from  the  direction  of  the  poles  towards  ibfi 
equator,  the  two  vacuums  exterior  to  the  tropics,  which  thus  tend  to  be  produced,  BCfe 
fiUed  up  in  summer  mainly  by  the  settling  down  of  the  equatorial  air,  cooled  and 
rarefied  by  the  height  to  which  it  has  risen,  and  moving  off  to  the  north  and  sootlii 
(whither  it  is  impelled  by  the  laws  of  equilibrium  towards  the  supply  of  the  deficiene»e# 
there  existing,)  and  as  it  setties  towards  the  earth  developing  from  the  increased  pre890x>i^ 
to  which  it  is  subjected  both  heat  and  moisture.  The  trade  winds  are  only  a  surfaq* 
current ;  above  them,  as  ihe  mot|on  of  the  clouds  show,  there  is  a  constant  rush  of  tbs 
air  towards  the  poles ;  and  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  in  the  mutual  ^.ction  of  ibe^ 
two  currents  upon  each  other,  the  true  explanation  of  the  tropical  rains  will  be  found. 

For  the  reason  already  stated,  when  a  gap  occurs  beyond  the  trades,  which  adxniti 
it  to  drop  down  to  the  surface,  this  upper  current  of  atmosphere  flowing  from  the  tropiqi^ 
appears  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  a  warm,  moist  south-west  wind,  or  when  it  loses 
iia  polar  motion,  and  has  parted  with  its  excess  of  heat  and  moisture,  simply  as  a  dry, 
dear  west  wind,  which  by  the  pressure  upon  it  of  a  northern  current,  may  become  aW 
a  north-west  wind;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  changes  of  our  winds  are  from  south*wei^  fa 
west,  north-west,  north  and  north-east,  with  storms,  clouds  and  rain,  which  do  not  djs» 
appear  till  the  northern  current  is  effectually  stopped,  a  result  indicated  by  a  change 
of  wind  from  the  east  by  the  south  to  south-west  and  west ;  any  change  to  the  west 
by  the  north,  being  most  likely  a  temporary  fluctuation  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  not  however  solely  from  this  equatorial  source,  that  the  supply  of  atmosphere  to 
the  temperate  zones  is  kept  up.  The  cold  and  condensed  atmosphere  of  the  polar  199 
gions,  struggles  also  to  contribute  its  share.  As  the  progress  of  the  winter  renders  th/^ 
polar  atmosphere  colder  and  more  condensed,  it  rushes  towards  the  tropics,  at  irregolac 
intervals,  with  greater  and  greater  force,  under-shooting,  as  it  were,  the  equatorial  supply, 
and  compelling  it  to  move  further  and  further  north.     These  sudden  jets  of  polar  atmoa- 

1>here,  rushing  with  fury  towards  the  tropics,  create  on  either  side  of  them,  according  to  the 
aw  of  the  motion  of  fluids,  two  eddies  or  counter  currents  from  the  opposite  direction.  We 
may  thus  understand  how  it  happens  that  at  a  place  which  feels  the  fall  sweep  of  one 
of  these  polar  blasts,  the  thermometer  will  sink  verv  low,  while  at  the  very  same  time^ 
another  place,  at  no  very  great  distance,  and  under  the  same  latitude,  will  enjoy  a  timi- 
cal  breeze,  and  very  moderate  weather.     These  polar  gales  rushing  furiously  towards  uie 
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lioineB,  themsnlT^s  distort)  the  equQibrinm,  by  brining  thither  an  over  supply 
of  air,  which  again  rebounds  back,  thus  creating  shifting  circular  currents  of  revo* 
hition  throughout  the  temperate  zones.  Those  places  which  happen  to  fall  under  that 
portion  of  these  currents,  which  moves  from  the  poles,  will  experience  great  cold,  while 
those  places  falling  under  that  portion  of  them  which  moves  ttom  the  equator,  will  ex- 
perience moderate  weather.  It  is  to  this  struggle  of  the  polar  atmosphere  with  the  up* 
per  current  of  the  equatorial  atmosphere,  to  reimburse  to  the  temperate  regions,  the  at* 
mosphere  of  which  the  trade  winds  are  constantly  draining  them,  and  not  less  to  the 
eddies  and  currents  of  revolution  which  the  surface  motion  of  the  polar  atmosphere^ 
Ore  course  of  which  is  very  much  governed  by  the  particular  configuration  of  the  earth's 
tatface,  produces,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  those  incessant  and  often  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  those  frequent  and  irregular  rains  and  showers  so  peculiar  to  the  tem* 
perate  zones.  The  polar  atmosphere  as  it  rushes  towards  the  tropics,  rapidly  cools  down 
the  atmosphere  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  always  produces  snows  or  rains. 
Hence  in  the  temperate  zones  the  predominancy  of  moisture  in  the  winter,  at  which 
period  the  polar  currents  chiefly  prevail 

The  arrangement  of  the  lands  and  seas,  often  gives  to  the  atmospheric  circles  of  re- 
▼olntioa  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  something  of  a  stationary  character. 
Tfarongfaout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  there  is  a  great  valley 
ranoing  north  and  south,  a  little  inclined  to  the  east  slone  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky 
raoontains  from  the  Arctic  sea,  up  the  valley  of  Mc  Kenzie's  river,  and  down  the  valley  of 
lii^  Blississippi,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  polar  atmosphere  during  the  winter,  in  con- 
stant successive  gales,  rushes  furiously  down  this  valley,  producing  what  are  known  in  the 
golf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  as  Northers.  The  surplus  of  air  thus  forced  into 
these  regions,  moves  ofi*  through  the  north  Atlantic,  constituting  that  south-west  wind, 
winch  is  observed  to  be  the  prevailing  vnnd  of  that  ocean ;  and  this  south-west  wind, 
Mowing  during  the  winter  agamst  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  produces  there  that  re^- 
markable  mildness  of  climate  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  great  ocean  cur- 
rent of  the  Gulf  Stream  constantly  carrying  off,  in  the  same  direction,  a  supply  of  warn! 
wster,  tends  to  the  same  result ;  and  this  Ghilf  Stream  is  itself  occasioned  by  the  water 
being  heaped  up  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  constant  action  of  the  trade  winds. 
Striving  to  recover  its  level,  the  surplus  water  flows  out  between  Cuba  and  Florida, 
where  the  effect  of  the  trade  wind  is  least  constant  and  powerful,  and  thence  north-east- 
eriy  along  the  coast  of  North  America.  Thus  we  see  that  the  physical  structure  of 
Nmth  America  exercises  a  most  important  and  perpetual  influence  upon  the  climate  of 
Barope.  As  the  Arctic  sea  (to  the  north  of  Europe)  is  constantly  supplied  with  warm 
Water  from  the  tropical  regions,  it  remains  unfrozen,  and  even  when  the  north  wind  blows 
it  never  brings  with  it,  from  that  quarter,  that  excessive  degree  of  cold  which  the  same 
Wind  produces  in  central  North  America  and  central  and  eastern  Asia,  where  it  becomes 
ecK^ed  down  to  a  very  low  point  by  its  long  journey  over  the  frozen  northern  regions  of 
those  two  continents. 

It  is  observed  that  mountianous  regions  are  far  more  rainy  than  level  plains.  The 
Ibftr  mountain  peaks  becoming  very  much  cooled,  cool  the  air  that  passes  over  thenii 
ana  compel  it  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  moisture.  In  this  way  constant  showers 
«re  produced.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  hi^h  mountains,  that  in  what 
we  nave  called  the  tropical  zones,  rains  ever  occur,  except  during  the  regular  rainy  sea- 
bMis  ;  and  hence  the  neighborhood  of  mountains,  is,  in  those  zones,  essenticd  to  culti- 
vation. 
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VIIL  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THB  EARTH. 

Within  the  last  fift^  yean,  the  science  of  Geology,  tiiat  is,  the  science  of  .the  stxnetiat 
of  the  ecurUi,  and  the  investigation  of  the  progressive  changes  by  which  its  existing  sot 
face  has,  throngh  conntless  ages,  been  moulded  into  its  present  form,  has  been  punmsi 
with  great  zeal  and  ardor,  uistead  of  sitting  down,  content  to  make  theories  or  fans 
probable  guesses  in  their  closets,  the  modern  geol<^^ts  have  carefully  examined  lerf 
large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  no  sooner  has  any  theory  been  proposed  tium 
it  has  been  immediately  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  fact  and  observation.  The  oot^ 
sequence  has  been  that  this  science  has  made  very  remarkable  progress,  and  that  tttiiD 
advances  every  day. 

Several  points  have  been  already  established,  very  contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief  ol 
mankind,  by  evidence  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  any  man  of  science.  One  of  tiien 
points  is,  that  although  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  globe,  and  of  the  present  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  appears  to  be  comparatively  recent,  yet  that  the  globe  itsdf  ha 
fixisted  for  a  vast  length  of  ages,  during  which  its  surface  has  undergone  the  most  astofr 
ishing  revolutions,  and  has  been  successively  inhabited  by  races  of  plants  and  aaimak 
long  since  extinct,  and  bearing  only  a  resemblance  more  and  more  distant  to  existiig 
species.  Imbedded  in  the  rocks,  clay,  mud,  sand  and  gravel,  which  form  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  the  remains  of  those  extinct  species,  preserved  in  a  most  remail> 
able  manner,  and  furnishing  a  regular  series  commencing  in  the  deeper  stratified  rockt) 
with  the  more  simple  forms  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  and  gradually  pn^ressing 
till  in  the  most  recent  deposits,  the  more  perfecj;  and  complicated  forms  are  arrived  at 
There  is  a  most  remarkable  identity  in  the  shells  and  other  animal  remains  found  m 
rocks  similarlv  situated  in  the  geological  series,  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  tiiey  exist; 
and  it  is  by  the  identity  of  these  remains,  that  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  ^ 
senting  very  littie  resemblance  in  external  aspect,  are  identified  as  belonging  to  the  sane 
geological  formation. 

Another  conclusion  in  which  all  geologists  agree,  is,  that  the  existing  continents  vr&t 
at  some  distant  periods  submerged  under  the  sea,  out  of  which  they  have  been  raised  st 
different  times  by  some  internal  force,  generally  acting  with  greatest  power  and  cfert 
upon  their  central  portions.  This  explains  the  physical  structure  of  tiie  continents,  end 
of  all  large  islands,  which  rise  from  the  sea  on  all  sides  towards  an  intericMr  elevated  It- 
ble  land,  often  crowned  with  ridges  of  mountains.  The  mountains  themselves,  wfaeievflr 
found,  are  but  indications  of  an  excessive  action  of  the  internal  force  at  that  point,  cadi* 
ing  the  mountains  to  rise  and  bulge  out  above  the  surface.  It  is  also  by  the  action  of 
this  internal  force,  that  we  must  explain  the  inclined  and  broken  condition  in  whidiAe 
strata  composing  the  earth's  surface,  are  generally  found ;  the  broken  upturned  ed^  of 
these  strata,  more  or  less  inclined,  often  Arming  the  existing  surface,  thus  reveahngto 
the  curiosity  and  examination  of  the  geologist,  miles  and  miles  in  perpendicular  depth 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  of  which  he  could  in  no  other  way  have  known  any  timig. 
It  is  by  observing  the  superposition  of  the  strata  thus  displayed,  which  always  foHovs^a 
certain  uniform  order;  that  the  geologists  have  determined  the  relative  geological  agerf 
the  different  stratified  rocks,  ascribing  to  each  a  greater  antiquity  the  deeper  it  lies. 

The  horizontal  line  of  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  with  the  solid  land  gives 
the  contour  which  we  see  on  maps,  the  form  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  thed^ 
gree  of  elevation  to  which  the  land  has  attained,  since  on  many  points,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely  changed  by  a  slight  elevation  or  depression.  On  some  coasts,  a  few  feet  more  or 
less  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  would  diminish  or  increase  the  extent  of  land  by  maay 
miles.  Suppose  the  American  continent  to  be  lowered  1000  feet  only,  and  it  would  k 
deprived  of  almost  the  whole  of  its  really  valuable  land,  reduced  in  fact  to  a  mere  spnc 
as  compared  with  its  existing  form.  Permanence  of  the  contours  of  the  lands,  suppoacs 
indeed  a  stability  of  their  whole  mass,  which  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  entirely  at* 
tained,  and  which  we  know  certainlv  did  not  exist  in  earlier  geological  epochs,  even 
those  the  nearest  to  our  own.  The  shape  of  the  masses  of  land  during  those  epoehs, 
was  so  different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  that  we  should  hardly  recognize  them,  and  we 
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know  by  oompimngthe  fossils  of  the  different  epochs,  that  great  changes  in  climate  and 
in  organized  beings  were  tUfc  ccwseqiiences  of  this  change  of  form. 

Whatis  the  force  by  which  the  continents  have  thns  been  npheaved  from  the  bottom  of 
He  sea  )  Upon  this  point  geologists  are  not  yet  perfectly  agreed ;  yet  the  opinion  is  fast 
beeoming  very  general  among  ^em,  that  the  central  portion  of  the  globe  is  in  a  heated 
md  molten  state ;  that  the  apparently  solid  earth  npon  which  we  tread  is  but  a  thin 
emst  of  a  few  miles,  enclosing  within  it  a  molten  mass ;  and  that  it  has  been  the  ex* 
plosiTe  straggles  of  this  melted  interior  which  have  repeatedly  broken  up  the  earth's 
crest,  dislocated  the  once  horizontal  strata,  and  upheaved  the  lands  from  the  bosom  of 
uBC  sea* 

'  However  extraordinary  this  opinion  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the 
subject,  though  it  be  as  abhorrent  to  the  prejucuces  and  common  notions  of  mankind  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  astronomers  respecting  the  daily  rotation  and  annual  revolution  of 
tiie  globe,  yet  it  is  supported  by  some  very  strong  arguments.  In  the  first  place,  the  ex* 
istenee  of  volcanoes  shows  that  there  is  some  melted  matter  somewhere,  and  the  long 
chains  of  these  volcanoes  evidently  connected  with  each  other,  and  operated  upon  by 
some  oonmion  cause,  furnish  evidence  that  these  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  are  not 
limited  and  local,  but  of  great  extent  The  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  which  evident* 
If  are  closely  connected  with  volcanoes,  and  which  affect  by  the  same  shock  or  series  of 
shocks,  very  extensive  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  passing  sometimes  under  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ocean  from  one  continent  to  another,  can  only  arise  from  some  great  in« 
Imal  force  not  local  and  limited,  but  general. 

Again,  astronomers  have  calculated  from  the  observed  power  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe,  taken  together,  has  a  density  and  gravity  four  times 
and  a  half  as  great  as  that  of  water  at  the  earth's  surface.  But  if  the  internal  contents 
of  the  earth  were  not  subject  to  a  very  expansive  internal  power,  according  to  the  well 
^established  laws  of  attraction  by  which  the  force  of  gravity  increases  as  the  square  of 
Ae  distance  diminishes,  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  ought  mutually  to  attract  and 
consolidate  each  other  in  such  a  ratio  that  the  total  gravity  of  the  earthy  suppose  it  of 
Ihe  same  size  as  now,  would  be  far  greater  than  it  now  is.  What  prevents  the  operas 
Urn  of  this  law,  unless  it  be  the  well  known  expansive  power  of  heat  acting  upon  the 
*  mriten  internal  contents  of  the  globe  to  counteract  the  force  of  gravity  ? 

It  is  a  fttot  well  established  by  experiments  made  in  many  deep  mines,  that  after  the 
mtface  of  the  earth  has  been  so  far  penetrated,  that  the  effects  of  external  variations  of 
tempeniture  are  no  longer  felt,  thenceforward  as  the  perforation  grows  deeper  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  warmer,  and  that  too  in  the  very  rapid  ratio  of  one  degree  of  Farenheit 
m  every  101  feet  of  descent  Hence  in  all  Artesian  wells,  carried  to  a  great  depth,  the 
arater  comes  up  wanner  and  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  well  is  carried  deeper,  and  thns 
IB  explained  tiie  existence  of  warm  and  hot  springs,  the  water  in  proportion  to  its  heat 
lisbig  from  a  greater  depth. 

-  But  if  existing  phenomena  happening  every  day  before  our  eyes,  tend  to  prove  the 
istemal  heat  of  the  earth,  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  derived  from  geology,  are  much  greater. 
The  older  oi^nic  remains,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  entirely  of  such  a  character 
that  they  only  could  have  existed  in  a  very  warm  climate.  They  bear  anolagy  only  to 
those  plants  and  animals  which  are  now  found  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth.  It  is 
osly  in  the  most  recent  deposits  that  we  find  remains  analogous  to  the  existing  inhabi- 
tints  of  the  colder  and  more  temperate  regions. 

Ancient  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  such  as  gigantic  ferns  and  palms,  and  im- 
mense herbivorous  creatures  far  larger  than  the  largest  existing  animals,  and  of  course 
lequirin^  a  greater  supply  of  vegetable  food,  are  found  in  all  latitudes  of  the  globe,  as 
well  under  &e  Arctic  circle  as  near  the  equator.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  earth 
asost,  in  former  ages,  have  enjoyed  a  uniform  temperature  exceeding  that  now  felt  in 
the  tropics.  But  it  is  impossible  from  astronomical  considerations  that  such  an  uniform 
beat  could  ever  have  been  derived  bom  the  sun ;  it  is  therefore  conduded  that  the  inter- 
nal heat  of  the  earth  in  former  ages,  before  the  earth  had  cooled  down  to  its  present 
•iBte,  must  have  been  such  as  to  furnish  all  parts  of  the  globe  with  a  tropical  climate  in- 
dqiendently  of  the  heat  of  the  son. 
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GtoologistSi  in  their  investigiUdcma,  find  in  diiferent  parts  of  tile  earth,  ioNneiMit  eilii^c 

volcanic  craters,  far  vaster  than  any  now  in  action ;  they  aUb  find  evidences  of  the  o^ 
eoration  of  earthquakes  fax  more  tremendoos  than  any  of  which  hist^  fiimishes  Ae 
record.  They  find  immense  masses  of  unstratified  roclcs  which  bear  the  plainest  msAl 
of  having  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  forced  up  through  the  broken  edges  of  stel% 
now  greatly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  twisted  and  much  altered  by  fire,  bat  which  bw 
plain  marks  of  having  been  originally  formed  by  a  slow  deposit  firom  water  giadiui% 
settling  down  exactly  like  the  deposits  now  forming  in  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  mm 
and  at  the  bottom  of  every  lake. 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  many  others,  which  our  space  does  not  allow  os  lo 
particularize,  the  great  body  of  modern  geologists  have  been  led  to  conclude,  tbat.ti|9 
earth  once  existed  in  the  form  of  a  melted  fiery  mass  in  a  complete  stato  of  fusion*  ^ 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  bulging  out  at  the  equator  and  depress^ 
at  the  poles,  is  precisely  the  shape  which  mathematical  calculations  show  that  wfk 
a  fluid  mass,  subject  to  the  rotation  and  revolution  of  the  earth,  would  necessadli 
assume. 

The  earth,  in  the  melted  fluid  state  above  si^)posed,  would  of  course  have  no  wata 
upon  it ;  it  would  be  expanded  to  a  size  very  much  greater  than  at  present,  and  waM 
have  about  it  a  vast  atmosphere  of  vapor  and  gases.  And  here  we  may  obs^ve,  tiitf 
one  of  the  chief  constituent  elements  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  calculated  to  eook 
pose  more  than  half  of  its  entire  volume,  we  mean  oxygen  gas,  exists  in  its  oneombuiei. 
state  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  invisible  air.  Several  other  of  the  principal  elemeitf . 
of  which  the  globe  is  composed,  such  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  are  also  gases. 

According  to  the  established  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat,  this  vast  melted  fluid  mMi 
is  supposed  to  have  given  ofl*  its  heat  for  ages,  till  at  length  a  scum-like  cnist  begiui-W 
be  deposited,  floating  upon  the  interior  melted  nucleus,  with  a  vast  atmosphere  (msj^ 
things  now  solid  or  fluid,  being  then  gaseous)  superincumbent  upon  it.  After  such  a  (mt.. 
had  been  formed  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  can  imagine  several  causes  which  mifjt 
occasion  it  to  be  repeatedly  broken  up.  As  the  globe  continued  to  cool,  new  chemical  air. 
terations  would  be  constantly  brought  into  operation ;  some  elements  inclosed  vitMl 
the  crust  might  be  forcibly  attracted  towards  other  elements  exterior  to  it,  and  the  isfft- 
might  be  discolocated  by  the  rushing  together  of  these  two  elements.  Or,  if  we  suppM 
the  exterior  crust  so  far  cooled  down  that  water  began  to  be  deposited,  this  water  nlte^i 
lag  through  the  cru&t,  reaching  the  heat  below  and  converted  into  steam,  uiight  prodn^  ,>: 
tremendous  explosions.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  original  crust  of  the  eaill| 
was  composed  of  the  hardened  materials  of  our  present  rocks.  These  have  evidently  beet 
concentrated  and  solidified  under  an  immense  pressure.  The  modern  lavas  cooliog  wililb. . 
out  pressure  upon  them,  though  contposed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  ancient  igoeoei 
rocks,  are  of  a  very  porous  character ;  the  pumice  stones  even  float  upon  water.  *  s 

The  crust  of  the  earth  thus  firequendy  disturbed,  still  continued,  we  may  suppoMiiir 
by  the  process  of  cooling,  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the  interior  contents  of  tbr:  | 
earth  by  the  contintud  exterior  pressure,  to  grow  more  and  more  solid ;  and  this  prooW  I 
may  be  supposed  to  have  gone  on,  till  the  deposit  of  water  from  the  atmosphere  becaiaa^- 
so  great,  that  seas  began  to  be  formed.  In  those  seas,  the  stratified  rocks  began  tobt . 
deposited ;  and  then  too  organic  life  is  supposed  by  the  geologists,  to  have  first  madaiHO 
^     appearance^ 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  state  that  the  first  great  division  of  rocks  (under  whidl ., 
term  geologists  include  not  only  rocks  commonly  so  called,  but  all  the  solid  substapaea.. 
of  the  earth,  day,  sand,  gravel,  nuurl,  etc.,)  is  into  stbatifibd,  and  UNaTgATiFinn.   YaxuWru 
species  of  both  these  great  classes  of  rocks  exist,  of  the  moat  various  ages,  from  tJ^OBt*-.- 
formed  yesterday,  to  those  formed  uncounted  centuries  ago.     The  unstratified  roeksir 
called  also  igneous^  from  the  evident  agency  of  fire  or  heat  in  their  production,  indudiag* 
the  granites  J  porphyries^  syenites^  green  stones^  basalts  and  lavas^  form  in  general  the  mora  • 
elevated  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.     They  have  all  evidently  once  been  in  the  JoaelisA 
state,  and  have  cooled  under  a  greater  cnr  less  degree  of  pressure:  firom  which  oiiciui^. . 
stance  it  has  been  proposed  to  d^tinguish  the  unstratified  rocks  into  two  clsAsesi  by  tbo 
name  of  PbUanic  and  Volcamc^  the  btter  to  include  those  which  havoooolBd above «C  . 
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Miween  tiie  stntlifled  rocks.  ^  Tbey  all  present  the  crystalline  structure,  the  crystals  in 
some  being  very  large  and  distinct,  and  in  others,  especially  the  volcanic  rocks,  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  Each  of  these  yarious  rocks  is  composed  ojf  three  or 
fooor  distinct  minerals,  each  of  which  minerals  contains  several  chemical  elements.  The 
minerals  vjhush  go  to  make  up  the  unstratified  rocks,  are  silez  (flint  or  quartz)  feldspar^ 
mfeo,  hornblende^  avgUe  and  07:ide  of  iron.  Silex  is  composed  of  water,  (a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,)  and  of  an  earth  called  silica,  which  is  itself 
composed  of  oxygen  united  to  an  inflammable  metallic  base  called  silicum.  Pore  silex 
is  transparent  or  translucent,  and  its  lustre  is  highly  vitrious.  The  transparent  variety 
of  which  tiie  common  form  is  that  of  six  sided  pyramids,  is  called  rock  crystal.  When 
purple,  it  is  amethyst  When  faint  red,  it  is  rose  quartz.  When  its  color  is  dark  brown 
or  gray,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  it  is  flint.  In  white  tuberous  masses  of  a  resinous 
li20tre,  and  conchoidal  fracture,  it  is  opal^  and  if  a  lively  play  of  colors  is  added,  it  is 
known  9lb  precious  opaL  When  colored  red  or  brown,  by  a  small  per  centage  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  it  is  esMed  ja^er.  When  transparent  but  massive  and  li^ht-colored,  it  is 
called  chalcedony^  or  if  flesh-colored,  cornelian.  When  composed  of  layers  of  chalce- 
dony of  different  colors,  it  is  called  affoie.  Reduced  to  powder,  silex  becomes  sand;  and 
forms  in  this  state,  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Feldspar  is  composed  of 
waiter,  silex,  and  alumina,  and  a  small  portion  of  potassa,  which  latter  earths  are  formed 
like  eilex,  firom  oxygen,  united  to  inflammable  metallic  bases.  It  resembles  quartz,  but  is 
ndt  as  hard,  cleaves  more  readily,  and  is  not  generally  transparent  Its  lustre  is  feebly  vi^ 
trtons,  inclining  to  pearly.  Its  color  is  sometimes  green,  but  generally  dull  white,  often  in- 
clined to  red  or  flesh  color.  Feldspar  reduced  to  powder  forms  beds  of  mud  or  clay. 
Hornblende  and  aaigite^  which  seem  to  be  the  same  mineral,  formed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  differ  only  in  their  form  of  crystallization,  contain  besides  silex  and 
alumina  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia,  an  earth  composed  like  the  others,  of  a  metallic  base 
nnSted  to  oxygen.  Its  color  is  generally  some  shade  of  green.  When  light  green,  it  is  acti* ' 
ofifo  ;  when  white,  tranolUe.  When  composed  of  flexible  fibres,  it  is  asbestos;  and  if  the 
fibves  have  also  a  silken  lustre,  amianthus.  Mica^  known  by  its  capacity  of  division  into  ex- 
oeedingly  thin,  transparent  elastic  plates,  generally  colorless,  but  sometimes  green,  smoky, 
or  black,  contains  besides  silex  and  alumina,  a  portion  of  lime,  potash  and  soda,  elements 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  These  earths  also  are  composed  of  oxygen  united  to 
metallic  bases.  All  the  unstratified  rocks  contain  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  iron,  in  the 
forni  of  an  oxide,  to  which  in  general  they  owe  their  color,  and  which  in  proportion  as 
it  predominates,  gives  them  a  tendency  wherever  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  to  crum- 
^n  ble  and  waste  away.  From  rocks  thus  crumbled,  has  been  formed  that  gravel  so  copi- 
if  oosiy  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'g0  The  stratified  rocks,  except  those  which  have  an  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  are  formed 
'  fiom  the  unstratified  rocks,  reduced  to  the  state  of  pebbles,  grsivel,  sand  or  mud,  or  all 
|tf  eooibined,  and  in  that  state  carried  to  the  sea,  or  some  lake,  and  there  deposited,  and 
^t  bardened  and  agglutinated  probably  by  beat 

^  These  stratified  rocks  are  divided  into  two  classes  very  remarkably  distinct  from  each 
^  other.  In  the  one  class,  which  underlies  the  other,  and  which  forms  the  commencement 
i.  of  the  geological  series,  there  are  no  organic  remains  to  be  found.  Though  their  strat- 
^  ified  texture  is  sufficiently  obvious,  yet  tbey  have  a  strongljP  crystalline  structure,  (great- 
ly resembling  that  of  the  granites,  porphyries,  and  green  stones,  into  which  in  some 
^  filaoes  they  may  be  observed  imperoeptibly  to  pass),  and  evidently  resulting  from  their  ex- 
^  poMue  to  a  powerful  heat  under  great  pressure,  sufficient  to  have  obliterated  all  traces  of 
^  nVf  ^nrganic  remains  which  they  might  once  have  contained.  From  this  circumstance, 
^  tbeae  rocks  have  been  called  metamorphic^  having  been  evidently  chcmged  by  heat  They 
^  eonaist  principally  of  vast  beds  of  gneiss^  mica  slate  and  clay  slate^  including  occasion- 
^  ally  layers  of  carbonate  of  Ume  in  that  crystallized  state  in  which  it  is  known  as  mar- 
hter  of  carbonate  of  iron,  of  talk,  and  of  serpentirte  and  of  quartz  rock. 

whence  came  this  heat?  The  crust  of  the  earth,  wherever  these  metamorphic  rocks 
alxmttd,  is  penetrated  at  frequent  intervals  from  beneath  by  ridges  or  dikes  of  unstratified 
locks,  firom  broad  mountain  chains  of  granite  and  porphyry  to  narrow  seams  of  quartz 
aad  basalt  of  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness.    These  ridges  and  dikes  have  evidently 
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been  forced  up,  in  a  melted  state,  through  breaches  or  cracks  of  the  stratifica  rocks,  ati 
the  effect  of  their  heat  in  twisting,  melting,  and  variously  altering  the  stratified  idfil 
through  which  they  rise,  is  often  very  obvious.  This,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  accom 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  which  evidently  owe  their  textoiij 
the  application  of  some  baking  heat,  uniform,  and  diffused  through  their  whole  exteat? 

The  following  illustration  wiU  give  an  idea  of  the  process  by  which  geologists  supra 
these  metamorphic  rocks  to  have  become  exposed  to  the  heat  which  has  changed  thoj 
If  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed  with  one  end  in  a  furnace,  the  other  end  being  exposed  to  ■ 
air,  the  bar  will  become  heated,  in  regular  gradation,  from  the  end  in  the  me  to  the  end  a 
of  it.  At  first,  the  end  out  of  the  fire  will  grow  hotter  and  hotter ;  but  presently  it  will  I 
tain  to  that  point  at  which  the  heat  passes  off  jjist  as  fast  as  it  is  received ;  and  at  that  |  " 
the  temperature  of  the  exposed  end  will  remain  stationary.  If  now  we  cover  the  exp 
part  of  the  bar  with  a  layer  of  clay,  which,  owing  to  its  non-conducting  power,  ditnin 
the  radiation,  the  end  out  of  the  furnace  will  grow  hotter ;  if  we  put  on  another  coa 
of  clay,  it  will  grow  hotter  still ;  and  in  this  way,  by  repeated  coatings,  we  may  raise  \ 
beat  of  the  end  out  of  the  fire  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  end  in  it.  In  j 
same' way,  suppose  the  earth  internally  hot:  the  constant  radiation  might  still  pretii 
the  crust  on  the  outside,  from  feeling  that  heat  to  any  great  degree  ;  and  layers  of  ] 
might  be  successively  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but  as  these  layers 
thicker  and  thicker,  the  lower  ones  would  no  longer  be  able  to  throw  off  their  de 
heat  by  radiation  as  formerly;  and  that  heat  would  continue  to  accumulate  till  1 
might  be  brought,  almost  or  quite,  to  a  melted  state.  It  is  by  this  process  of  derivafl 
that  geologists  suppose  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  have  been  heated  and  partially  meT^^ 
Long  afterwards,  raised  again  by  subsequent  convulsions,  from  the  depths  in  which  \ 
were  buried,  to  the  surface,  they  cooled,  and  in  cooling  took  on  a  partially  crys 
form. 

Those  stratified  rocks  containing  no  fossils,  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  geologisli  tf" 
include  along  with  the  unstratified  rocks  which  are  all  also  without  fossils,  under  the  cot 
mon  name  of  Azoic  rockSy  that  is,  rocks  including  no  evidences  of  contemporary  life.  OT 
in  connection  with  these  Azoic  rocks  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  metallic  ores  are  fodwf 
Sometimes  they  appear  to  be  deposited  in  immense  masses,  which  would  seem  to  hiw 
been  poured  forth  m  a  melted  state,  or  else  to  be  beds  formed  of  transported  fragments^ 
the  original  ore.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  specular  and  magnetic  OP 
ides  of  iron  (those  ores  from  which  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  made)  as  exhibited  in  m 
celebrated  mines  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  the  Adirondock  iron  mines  of  northern  Iw 
York,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  famous  iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  in  the^ 
cently  discovered  valuable  deposits  of  iron  oa  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  bei 
Carp  river  and  the  Menemonie.  But  in  the  case  of  the  more  precious  metals,  the 
generally  found  in  a  vein,  upon  the  sides  of  which,  subsequently  to  the  original  foroL^. 
of  the  fissure,  it  appears  to  have  crystallized  in  conjunction  with  other  minerals.  Such 
the  famous  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  California,  Australia,  and  along  the  east  all 
of  the  AUeghanies,  and  also  the  veins  of  silver  ore  in  North  and  South  America,  foio| 
in  the  porphitic  rocks  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

The  other  class  of  stratifiedjrocks  is  that  denominated  the  FossiliferonSj  because  in  tft 
are  found  those  various  fossils  or  organic  remains',  so  interesting  to  the  geologist  anrf 
important  to  his  science. 

These  fossiliferous  rocks  are  again  subdivided  into  Palceozoic^  Secandary^  and  Ter6o/i> 
The  Palseozoic  and  Secondary  rocks  exist  in  wide  extended  masses,  and  would  appeafw 
have  been  formed,  some  at  the  bottom  of  deep  oceans,  and  others  in  vast  seas,  broad  tf 
lets,  or  swampy  morasses.  The  Tertiary  rocks  are,  generally  speaking,  found  in  ma^ 
gmgdler  extent,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  lakes  or  estuaries  alternately  filled  ^^Sft 
salt  and  fresh  water,  or  on  the  shores  of  existing  continents. 

1.  The  older  Palaeozoic  rocks,  called  by  some  geologists  Transition  rocfo,  by  others  tti! 
Cfrauwacke  series,  and  by  others  Sihirian  rocks,  consist  of  immense  beds  of  clay,  slate, 
pudding-stone,  and  other  coarse  conglomerates,  sandstones  and  limestones.  His  here  that 
we  discover  the  first  faint  traces  of  organic  existence,  vegetable  and  animal,  but  chiefly  thiJ 
latter,  in  the  shape  of  corals  and  other  creatures  of  that  class,  with  respect  to  some  of  wUdi" 
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ft  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation ;  for  these 
two  great  divisions  of  organic  existence,  however  distinct  and  separate  in  their  more  per- 
fect forms,  seem  at  their  commencement  to  be  almost  confomided  with  each  other. 
There  are,  however,  even  in  the  oldest  fbssiliferons  rocks,  extensive  remaiq^  of  ani- 
mals of  a  higher  class,  belonging  to  the  order  called  Moluscous ;  and  even  some  fishes. 
(For  an  account  of  the  classification  of  animals,  see  Article  VIII.) 

Some  geologists  reckon  that  part  of  the  Silorian  system  immediately  above  the  meta* 
morphic  rocks,  consiisting  principally  of  black,  greenish,  and  purple  slates  of  great  thick* 
oessjbatcontstiningbeds  of  granular  quartz  and  limestone,  sometimes  white  and  crystal- 
line, but  more  generally  black  or  clouded,  as  another  and  separate  system  by  itself. 
Others  consider  these  rocks  as  that  part  of  the  Silurian  system  which  has  been  most  dis* 
tarbed  by  subterranean  fires  and  most  altered  by  proximity  to  igneous  rocks.  This  sys- 
(eiD  comes  to  the  surface  in  western  New  England  and  eastern  New  York,  and  on  the 
Qonth  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  etc.,  and  in  the  western  part  of  England  and  in  Wales,  and 
lbs  been  called  in  America  the  TaconiCj  and  in  England  the  Cambricm  systenu 
This  system  probably  extends  pver  a  much  greater  space  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any 
of  the  systems  of  rocks  of  more  recent  origin.  It  has  been  carefully  studied  in  the  west 
tf  England,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  it  occupies  extensive  tracts. 
It  includes  a  large  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  which  district  it  has  been  carefully 
txamined,  and  has  been  found  extending  westward  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  occupy- 
^  a  vast  tract  of  country  west  of  the  AQeghanies,  firom  Canada  to  Alabama.  It  prob- 
fy  forms,  also,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  {fountains.  The  New- York  geologists 
ve  divided  this  system,  as  it  appears  in  that  State,  into  four  principal  divisions,  each 
containing  several  beds.  The  lowest  and  the  oldest,  called  the  Champlain  division^  cor- 
WpondiiLg  to  the  English  Upper  Cambrian  Rocks,  commences  with  a  quartzose  sandstone, 
blown  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  in  its  extension  westward  forms  the  south  shore 
OC  Lake  Superior,  including  the  famous  Pictured  Bocks,  and  containing,  in  connection 
IVith  trap,  the  rich  copper  veins  of  that  region.  Higher  up  in  this  division  is  a  very  thick 
Ugillaceous  deposit,  the  Utica  slate  (IJandielo  Flags  of  the  English)  and  Hudson-river 
flonp.  The  Ontario  division  (corresponding  to  the  Caradoe  sandstone  of  England)  com- 
iiences  with  a  mass  of  sandstone,  above  which  is  the  Clinton  group,  consisting  of  shales 
ind  sandstones  and  including  a  fossiliferous  argillaceous  iron  ore,  coextensive  w\th  the 

f^up  (at  least  in  America)  and  very  extensively  worked  in  different  States.  At  the  top 
tins  division  is  the  Niagara  group,  commencing  with  a  mass  of  shale,  but  presently 
booming  calcareous  and  terminating  in  a  fine  compact  limestone,  harder  than  the  shales 
W7e  or  below,  and  better  fitted  to  withstand  the  action  of  denuding  agents.  It  accord- 
wdy  presents  bold  descents,  wherever  it  comes  out  on  the  surface,  and  produces  water- 
ifls  wherever  streams  cross  it  The  falls  of  Niagara  and  those  of  the  Grenesee  are  formed 
this  rock.  In  its  extension  westward,  it  becomes  the  lead-bearing  rock  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
'  Wisconsin.  *  The  next  highest,  or  Widerbwrg  division^  corresponding  to  the  Wenloch 
'  r  of  the  British  geologists,  is  a  succession  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestones  with  the 
ention  of  only  occasional  beds  of  grits  and  shales.  The  lowest  bed  of  this  division 
the  Oneida  salt  group,  the  water  obtained  from  which,  in  New  York,  famishes  by 
VQKMration  immense  quantities  of  salt  The  Erie  division,  corresponding  to  the  Upper 
m  Lower  Ludlow  Rocks  of  England,  consists  of  a  thick  mass  of  shales  and  sandstones. 
The  entire  thickness  of  this  Silurian  system,  commencing  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
if^when  well  developed,  not  less  than  20,000  feet ;  but  in  many  places  some  of  the  beds, 
ttdeven  whole  divisions,  are  wanting,  while  others  thin  out,  in  their  extension  from  New 
writ  westward. 

f  %  Next  succeeds  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  series  of  rocks,  called  also  the  Devonian  system^ 
%lttch  besides  a  series  of  shells  peculiar  to  itself,  abounds  with  skeletons  of  immense 
fthes  of  the  most  singular  forms,  covered  with  plates  of  bone  faced  externally  with  enamel, 
^  jaws  solid  bone,  not  covered  with  integuments,  while  the  internal  skeleton  was  not 
^^  but  cartilaginous. 

'•^This  formation  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  sandstone  of  a  red  color,  admitting  how- 
ler of  division  into  three  parts,  though  with  different  characters  in  different  places.  The 
lowest  is  a  thin  bedded  argillaceous  sandstone  of  fine  materials  and  easily  splitting  into 
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Hrfii  sheets,  ftom  which  dicnmstanoe  it  has  been  eiHed  tUesUnU*    Tlie  middle  p0itio»4| 
I  eomposed  of  nodules  or  concretions  <tf  limestone  imbedded  in  a  paste  of  fed  waimi 

I  shale,  called  by  English  geologists  camstone.    Though  very  partiallv  developed  in  MM 

regions,  j;|;  is  yet  a  very  permanent  member  of  the  system.  The  highest  member  M 
mass  of  red  sandstone  often  passing  into  a  coarse  conglomerate*  In  Endand  tirisSi 
mation  occupies  a  band  of  several  miks  in  width,  extending  from  the  bcx^tos  ef  Wd| 
north  through  Scotland  to  the  Orkne3r's,  and  not  less  than  ten  thousand  feet  tiridc  lip 
the  United  States  it  forms  the  Catskill  mountains  in  New  York,  being  in  taelbiir 
duded  as  an  upper  member  of  the  Erie  group,  and  extends  south  and  west  so  ^taM 
derlie  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but  nowhere  with  an  apparent  thiil 
ness  of  more  than  3000  feet.  T 


3.  Above  this  comes  the  carboniferous  system^  of  which  the  lowest  member  is  the  < 
iferous  or  mountain  limestone^  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  (a  compound  of  oiygm. 
carbon,  and  the  metallic  base  of  lime)  compact  and  dark,  from  600  to  a  1000  feeltUik 
and  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  shells,  though  sometimes  it  loses  tiie  charad»v 
limestone  and  becomes  a  sandstone  or  conglomerate.  Frequency  it  appears  to  beaiil 
posed  almost  wholly  of  shells  and  corals,  and  must  have  beeo^slowly  formed,  in  tn  fl[> 
mense  series  of  ages,  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  these  shells  at  the  bottom  of  thel# 
The  shells  composing  immense  masses  of  this  rock  are  sometimes  so  minute  as  oi^# 
be  distinguishable  by  a  microscope.  The  lime  and  carbon  so  abundant  in  these  lodll 
distinguish  them  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  theold^  formations.  It  contains  thellP 
of  lead  in  considerable  abundance,  beijig  their  chief  depository  in  England,  and  fcnfllV 
in  our  Western  States  the  upper  portion  of  our  lead-bearing  deposits.  Above  thislfaip 
stone  comes  the  millstone  grit,  generally  drab  colored,  sometimes  red,  often  as  thictafl 
the  limestone,  but  with  few  fossils,  and  these  mostly  vegetable.  It  is  generally  oatfl 
grained  and  often  passes  into  a  conglomerate.  Above  the  millstone  grit  come  the  00 
mectsures,  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  beds  of  shale,  or  indurated  clay  and  sandsM 
alternating  with  layers  of  coal  and  iron  stone,  and  about  3000  feet  thick.  This  » 
which  consists  of  several  beds  distributed  through  the  measures,  is  almost  wholly  compW 
of  the  remains  of  immense  palms,  ferns,  and  other  tropical  plants,  of  which  the  tni# 
now  first  become  abundant,  and  which  seem  to  have  grown  in  immense  marshes,  flooOT 
from  time  to  time  by  the  sea,  in  which  the  intervening  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  iMP 
deposited.  These  beds  of  vegetable  remains,  sometimes  a  few  inches,  sometimes  se^^ 
feet  thick,  a  few  as  many  as  60,  are  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  covered  by  (M 
deposits,  and  carbonated  by  the  propagation  of  the  internal  heat.  The  anthradte'^ 
appears  to  have  been  buried  to  a  greater  depth  and  subjected  to  a  greater  heat  and  fli0 
sure  than  the  bituminous.  Brought  to  the  surface  again,  by  subsequent  convnisiM^ 
the  coal  now  crops  out  in  various  places,  and  sometimes,  as  among  the  Alleghanies,  faflV 
the  tops  of  mountains,  having  been  lifted  up  bodily  in  great  detadied  masses,  by  ths  l''" 
of  those  mountains  from  beneath  it  The  carbomferous  group  is  also  dtstinguisb"^ 
immense  skeletons  of  fishes,  even  exceeding  those  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
springs,  as  those  for  instance  of  the  valley,  of  the  Kenhawa,  are  often  found  is 
carboniferous  system  strong  enough  to  be  used  in  the  maimfacture  of  salt,  but  they  aitf  li# 
,  peculiar  to  it,  being  found  equally  in  older  and  newer  rocks.  The  iron  stone  occurs  ssMP 
times  in  nodulous  concretions,  often  round  some  organic  nudeus,  or  it  is  an  ai^UaiMAP 
ore,  having  a  slaty  structure.  In  either  case  it  consists  of  subordinate  beds  in  the  tisKf 
This  ore  is  extensively  worked  especially  in  England,  but  the  iron  is  of  an  inferior  ^/iSk 
ity.  There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  coal.  The  conunon  bituminous,  contBininW| 
per  cent  of  bitumen  with  some  sulphur,  kindles  easily,  but  emits  much  smoke,  w 
cakes  in  burning ;  the  cannel,  contaming  20  per  cent  of  bitumen,  without  suipfaor,  Mtfi^ 
dies  easily  without  much  smoke,  but  does  not  cake ;  the  anttiraeite,  containing  seamff 
any  bitumen  or  sulphur,  kindles  with  difficulty,  emits  but  little  smoke  or  flame,  but  biv 
with  intense  heat  "* 

Though  the  coal  is  generally  confined  to  the  uppermost  of  the  three  great  divisions^ 
the  carboniferous  system,  nevertheless  beds  of  it  sometimes  alternate  with  beds  of  tM^ 
millstone  grit  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Seotlail^ 
and  to  a  considemUe  extent  in  the  United  States.     Sometimes  becb  of  coat  are  iiiM* 
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posed  e¥en  in  the  carbonifenmB  limestone,  so  that  the  distinction  into  thtee  didrions 

disftppearsy  the  whole  system  becoming  ooal  measures.    Where  coal  is  qnairied  in  laige 

titles,  a  shaft  is  sunk  through  the  overlying  strata  to  the  coal  beds  along  which  the 

_  is  carried,  pillars  of  ooal  beiog  left  to  support  the  roof,  the  coal  dug  out  being 

to  the  surface,  and  the  mines  kept  free  of  water  by  steam  power.    This  is  the  case 

ia  Bngland,  where  the  coal  generally  Mes  at  a  great  depth,  but  over  a  large  part  of  the 

QO^  fiirids  of  the  United  States,  which  are  very  exiensive  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  has 

I  nurt  yet  become  necessary  to  sink  shafts;  the  coal  cropping  out  from  hill  sides,  and  it  be* 

t  iiw  found  more  economical  to  strip  off  the  outer  cover  than  to  work  a  subterraneous 

!  (i^eiy. 

The  carboniferous  system  exists  more  or  less  abundantiy  all  over  the  earth.  It  occurs 
I  umboikost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Oreat  Britain.  The  largest  de- 
r  pastts  known  are  however  in  the  United  States.  A  great  coal  field  some  GOfiOO  square 
milea  in  extent  covers  western  Pennsylvania,  north-western  Virginia  and  south-eastern 
r  Ohio.  There  is  another  great  coal  field  still  larger  probably,  but  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
f  jQt  mcseurately  known,  stretching  across  Illinois  from  Kentucky  into  Michigan  and  Iowa. 
{  .  The  fossils  of  the  coal  measures  are  mostly  vegetable,  but  are  found  chiefly,  not  in 
^  tbe  coal  itself,  but  in  the  strata  above  or  below  it  One  called  the  stigmarUL,  is  found  in 
,  tlie  lower  shales  very  abundantly,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  foroL  It 
P  cgawiats  of  a  large  dome-shaped  mass,  often  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  large  iMranches  on 
;  racHs  spreading  off  horizontally  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  Petrified  tree  ferns  have 
I  qfeanionally  been  found  apparently  a  mere  continuation  of  the  stigmaria,  which,  from 
f  tiy»  cireumstance,  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  roots  of  the  immense  tree  ferns,  the 
\  leeives  of  which  so  abound  in  the  upper  shales.  These  tre«  ferns  appear  to  have  at-^ 
.  iMaed  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  four  feet  They  have  received  the 
I  ilMae  of  SigiUariOy  in  consequence  of  the  seal  like  impressions  with  which  the  surface  is 
.  CpYoed,  and  which  are  the  scars  left  where  the  fronds  or  leaves  had  fallen  off.  These 
^  ten  leaves  of  various  species  are  the  most  abundant  fossils  of  the  system.  The  Lepido* 
^  ifciiiirnn  (tree  covered  with  scales]  most  nearly  resembled  in  general  appearance  our  pres- 
^  0ipt  forest  trees.  Specimens  are  tound  four  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy  feet  high.  In 
^  its  botanical  character  it  combined  several  of  the  characteristics  of  the  trailing  dub 
noeses  and  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine.  The  CalamUej  another  of  these  fossils,  was  a 
^  plaffit  resembling  in  its  pointed  and  striated  surface  the  equisetum  (horse  tail  rush),  but 
^  of  ihe  diameter  sometimes  of  a  foot 

.  Tbe  carboniferous  system  closes  the  series  of  rocks  denominated  Paleozoic,  or  those  of 
'  tbe  times  of  ancient  life,  and  to  them  succeeds  the  Secondary,  divided  into  the  New  Red 
[  ^tmdstone^  the  Oolitic^  and  the  Chalky  and  consisting  in  the  whole  of  about  30  distinct 
!  HRHxpS)  each  with  its  peculiar  fossils. 

•^  X«  The  lower  division  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  called  the  Permian  system^  consists  of  a 
'  ftliek  body  of  sandstones  generally  red,  with  occasional  alternations  of  shelly  argillaceous 
:  h§A^  succeeded  by  a  series  of  magnesian  limestones,  often,  as  in  Germany,  containing 
tinl^  veins  of  copper.  The  upper  mvision  of  the  new  red  sandstone  called  the  Trianie 
^  9§tii€m^  is  made  up  of  red  conglomerate,  of  a  limestone  called,  from  its  composition,  by 
^  Ae.  German  name  of  Musehelkalk,  (shelly  limestone,)  and  a  series  of  variegated  maru 
'  wmA  sandstones.  In  England  it  abounds  in  salt  springs,  salt  beds  and  beds  of  gypsum ; 
I  hmt  these  minerals  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  formation. 

.'Xhe  Permian  portion  of  this  system  contains  impressions  of  fishes  of  that  more  an- 
«ilqpt  family  of  which  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  was  the  larger,  the  spine  continuing 
tattio  it.  Fishes  with  the  lobes  of  the  tail  equal,  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  Trias- 
aia.  division.  The  remains  of  birds  and  of  Saurians  or  lizard-like  animals  also  begin  to 
h^  Ibttnd  here.  On  the  whole,  these  rocks  contain  very  few  fossils,  but  they  have  pre- 
gtirved  with  remarkable  distinctness  the  impression  made  upon  them  countless  ages  ago, 
iriien  they  existed  in  the  shape  of  soft  sand  or  mud,  as  the  beach  or  shore  of  some  ex- 
panse of  water.  The  strata  of  this  formation  are  often  covered  with  ripple  marks,  with 
mtm  cracks  occasioned  by  contraction  while  drying,  or  with  depressions  produced  by 
i^in-drops,  the  pits  being  sometimes  so  perfect  as  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the  rain 
latt  «—  so  similar  to  those  produced  at  the  present  day  by  similar  causes  as  to  leave  no 
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doabt  as  to  their  oiigin.  The  tracks  of  animals  &ie  also  well  pfeserved^  some  of  tiiem 
produced  by  reptiles,  and  some  probably  by  marsupial  animals  interme^ate,a8  it  wm^ 
between  reptiles  and  the  higher  order  of  mammalia,  but  most  of  them  by  birds.  % 
tracks  of  more  than  thirty  dmerent  species  of  birds,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  M 
been  distinguished  by  Professor  Hitchcock  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valjf. 
Fishes  occasionally  appear  in  the  Silurian,  and  very  abundantly  in  the  DevoDian  rae^ 
but  it  is  in  the  New  Ked  Sandstone  fhat  traces  ana  remains  of  birds,  reptiles  and  idh 
supial  animals  are  first  found.  •''^- 

AIl  the  members  of  this  system  are  well  deyeloped  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  woA 
England  all  parts  of  it  except  the  Muschelkalk.  The  Triassic,  or  upper  portion  cK 
occurs  in  North  America  in  detached  portions,  probably  as  part  of  a  continuous  formatMl) 
appearing  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  si 
fi^m  New  Jersey  south  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  to  South  Carolina.  u|^ 
many  other  of  the  sandstones,  it  furnishes  good  building  materials,  but  not  so  durableU 
some  others.  #• 

2.  The  Oolitic  system  which  succeeds  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  is  made  up  of  thM 
principal  subdivisions.  The  Lias  consists  of  a  series  of  fissile  beds  of  argillaceous  lii| 
stones,  of  marls  and  of  clays,  the  two  latter,  unlike  all  the  lower  strata,  not  hardeili 
into  rocks.  The  oolite  consists  of  alternations  of  clay,  sandstones  and  limestone,  son 
of  the  limestones  having  an  oolitic  structure,  composed,  that  is,  as  if  of  little  eggi^ 
globes  the  size  of  a  pea,  —  a  circumstance  which  has  s^iven  its  name  to  the  whole  se^i 
tiiough  this  characteristic  is  by  no  means  found  in  aU  of  its  parts,  nor  is  it  exdasiw 
confined  to  this  formation.  The  coral  tag^  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  oolite^i 
principally  a  mass  of  corals  and  broken  shells.  The  third  and  highest  number  of  ifc( 
oolitic  system  is  the  Wealden^  consisting  of  calcareous  beds,  followed  by  sandstone  ^ 
terminated  by  the  Wealden  clay. 

This  system  is  highly  calcareous,  furnishing  valuable  building  materials,  and  is 
tinguished  by  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  organic  remains.  Corab  and  molnsks  o 
in  great  abundance.  The  upper  oolite  in  the  south  of  England  contains  stump* 
trunks  of  coniferous  trees  of  large  growth,  and  of  other  plants  rooted  in  a  blact  ca 
naceous  layer,  evidently  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  —  a  species  of  vegetation  intcn 
diate  between  that  of  the  coal  measures  and  that  which  now  exists.  But  what  espfHT 
characterizes  this  system  are  abundant  remains  of  saurian  reptiles  of  extraordinary 
and  shape.  The  ichthyosaurus  and  the  Plesiosaurus  were  marine  animals  intemieJ 
between  a  crocodile  and  a  whale,  and  not  less  than  30  or  40  feet  long.  The  PteraHf 
tyle  was  a  reptile  with  wings  like  a  bat,  and  of  the  size  of  the  largest  eagle.  The  J^ 
nodon  was  a  land  lizard  70  feet  long.  This  formation  is  well  developed  in  England,ii 
except  the  Wealden,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  counterpart  in  this  country  vm 
be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River  near  Richmond,  a  highly  arenaceous  rock  IW 
feet  thick  and  containing  a  bed  of  coal  40  feet  thick,  and  extending,  with  some  similar  A 
posits  of  coal,  as  far  south  as  Alabama.  f 

3.  The  upper  system  of  the  Secondary  rocks  is  known  as  the  Cretaceous  formati 
the  Chalk.     The  lower  part  consists  of  green-sand  interstratified  with  beds  of  clay, 
intermediate  portion  is  a 'mixture  of  argillaceous  green-sand  and  impure  chalk, 
upper  portion  is  composed  of  chalk  which  is  a  friable  and  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
separated  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  feet  by  layers  of  flint,  either  in  the  form^ 
dules  or  pebbles,  or  of  continuous  strata.     These  characteristics,  however,  of  the 
formation  as  it  exists  in  the  south  of  England,  are  but  partially  recognized  elsewl 
Thus  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  green-sand  seems  to 
series  of  chrystaUine  limestones,  long  regarded  as  primitive,  and  known  as  the  Neoco 
systenty  while  the  American  green-sand  found  in  New  Jersey,  etc,  seems  to  be  the 
logical  equivalent  of  the  white  chalk  of  England.     The  fossils  of  the  chalk  are  very  M 
ferent  from  those  of  the  oolite,  seeming  to  show  ihat  while  the  latter  was  formed  " 
lestuaries  and  shallow  waters,  the  former  was  deposited  in  deep  seas.     Microscopic  sf 
are  often  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  mass.     Zoophites, 
as  corals,  sponges  and  star-fish,  are  very  numerous ;  also  molusks,  including  cephalaj 
the  highest  family  of  that  order, — but  vertebrated  animals  no  longer  appear. 
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..    The  chalk  and  gveen-saod  aie  laigdty  developed  in  EU^land,  and  the  coniAecparte  of  tiM» 

tame  system  are  extensively  found  in  southern  Europe  flanking  the  mountain  ranges  and 

/extending  into  Asia.   In  this  country  the  svstem  commences  with  the  green-sand  and  soft 

Jimestones  of  New  Jersey,  and  following  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AUeghanies  to  i&  soutb- 

fm  termination^  bends  round  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  is  continued  into  Missouri. 

In  the  Tertiary  deposits,  we  discover  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things, 

gradually  approaching,  more  and  more,  to  that  which  now  exists.     It  is  evident  that 

some  vast  change  in  the  condition  of  the  earth  must  have  occurred  between  the  depo* 

fitton  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  secondary  strata,  and  the  commencement  of  the 

Tertiary ;  for  though  the  Tertiary  strata  abound  in  fossil  remains,  they  do  not  contain 

one  single  species  or  genus  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  Paleeozoic  and  Secondary 

strata.  These  strata,  the  groups  of  which  are  much  less  distinguishable  from  each  other^ 

eftber  by  mineral  character  or  peculiar  fossils,  than  those  of  the  older  formations,  consist 

of  a  great  variety  of  beds  of  day,  sand  and  soft  limestones.   As  they  seldom  overlap  each 

other,  so  as  to  indicate  their  respective  ages,  they  have  been  arranged  into  four  classes, 

Recording  as  they  contain,  among  the  marine  shells  deposited  with  them,  a  less  or  a 

0eater  proportion  of  such  as  belong  to  families  now  existing.     The  first  division,  called 

^Epcene^  (a  name  indicating  the  &wn  of  the  existing  state  of  things,)  contains  only 

fova  per  cent  of  existing  species.     The  second,  call^  Miocene,  indudes  those  strata 

which  possess  among  their  fossil  shells  some  ten  per  cent  of  existing  shells.     The  third, 

t{i0  Pleocene,  has,  among  its  fossils,  forty  per  cent  of  existing  species ;  and  the  fourth,  the 

pleistocene,  approaches  towards  an  exax^t  resemblance,  in  its  fossil  shells,  to  those  species 

•which  now  exist 

To  this  period  belong  those  great  beds  of  gravd  with  which  the  surface  of  many  north- 
l|m  countries  is  overspread,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance 
by  a  succession  of  tremendous  floods.  But  this  is  a  subject  still  involved  in  verv  great  ob* 
wority.  Those  deposits  called  Drift,  are  found  in  America  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania  and 
t||e  Ohio  river,  and  extending  east  and  west  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
fniey  are  found  in  Europe  as  far  south  as  Germany  and  Poland,  and  extencung  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains, 
jmd  in  the  colder  parts  of  South  America.  This  drift  consists  of  irregular  accumula* 
tmos  of  earth  and  gravel  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  but  containing  masses  of  stone 
^fliUed  boulders,  often  of  many  tons  weight  From  the  fact  that  rocks  of  the  same  litho- 
Iflgical  character  are  found  in  strata  at  a  distance  often  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
aosth,  and  from  the  polished,  striated  and  grooved  surface  of  the  intervening  rocks,  the 
Bionclasion  is  that  these  bouldei^s  have  been  washed  along  from  that  distance,  leaving  these 
l^iMics  behind  and  accumulating  where  they  are  now  found.  In  the  valleys  of  the  drift 
Pigioos  are  found  deposited  beds  of  blue  and  gray  clay  fit  for  bricks  and  coarse  pottery, 
llflo  beds  of  sand,  sometimes  evenly  spread,  but  often  accumrdated  in  irregular  mounds 
Hid  ridges.  In  regions  not  covered  with  drift— as  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
tnd  of  the  United  States,  the  pleistocene  deposits  are  followed  without  apparent  change 
pC  condition^,  by  those  now  in  progress. 

ig.  Though  generally  speaking,  not  so  continuous  over  extensive  shores  as  the  older  forma* 
Ipins,  yet  the  tertiary  formations  constitute  the  surface  of  a  large  part  of  Europe.  In 
^fnerica  the  earlier  portion  is  found  along  the  sea-board  from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana, 
pEtending  back  from  ten  to  one  hundred  miles,  while  the  later  strata  are  found  in  de- 
fined portions  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  They  cover  also  a  large  snr- 
|iee  in  South  America  and  India.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  lower  strata 
m  being  less  consolidated,  though  the  limestone  is  sometimes  solidified,  resembling 
jEcier  beds.  They  have  generally  less  thickness  than  the  lower  rocks.  In  a  few  instances 
aey  lAve  been  thrown  into  inclined  portiops,  but  are  generally  littie  disturbed,  and 
^Bed  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea  level 

.  7hat  which  most  distingmshes  the  -Tertiary  deposits,  is  the  absence  of  deep  sea  fos* 
is.;  the  fijTst  appearance  of  existing  genera  of  sea  shells;  and  especially  the  skdetons, 
1^.  ^^hich  some  of  them  abound,  of  vast  animals  of  the  dass  mammalia,  including  both 
^  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous.  The  wildest  creations  of  fancy,  the  most  extraor- 
Iz&sury  accounts  of  fabulous  creatures,  fall  altogether  short  of  the  numerous  strange  and 


IS  8ntirCTtJS&  OF  VRE  £Allt1S. 

wMbiotM  sninimb  whooe  bones  kave  of  late  tears  iMaeii  dMfiierrdd,  andfll^  ani^Mds  Bikth 
selres  roeoostniclod,  as  it  "vrere,  by  tbe  skill  of  the  compamtive  anatomist;  Tke  scienjUH 
comparative  anatomy,  founded  by  tbe  celebrated  Oumerj  and  carried  by  Mm  to  a  biftfifi^ 
gree  of  perfection,  has  shed'  a  great  Hght  upon  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe.  R  fi^ 
oeeds  apon  the  principle,  well  established  by  a  long  series  of  comparisons,  that  tbe  sM^ 
tons  of  all  vertebrated  animals  are  constmcted  according  to  one  general  idea ;  and  tfaariH 
ebanges  in  the  shape  of  those  animals,  are  bronght  about  not  by  varying  the  general  pha 
of  the  skeleton,  but  only  by  varying  the  details  of  that  plan.  It  has  been  furflier  asea^ 
tained,  that  any  change  in  any  one  bone  is  always  attended  by  coiresponding  changb 
in  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts  is  dependent  on  the  structure  of  Ibe 
bones.  Such'  is  the  skiU  that  has  been  attained  upon  this  subject,  that  naturalists,  IMb 
any  one  single  bone,  and  more  especially  from  the  teeth  and  the  bones  of  Die  extremili^ 
•ad  even  from  a  single  scale  of  a  fish,  are  able  to  tell  the  general  figure,  habits,  and  chtt^ 
acter  of  the  animal,  and  to  point  out  its  place  in  the  order  of  dassincation. 

Although  all  the  Tertiary  beds  contain  a.  less  or  greater  quantity  of  the  remains  of  m- 
vertebrated  animals,  which  still  exist  on  the  globe,  it  is  only  in  the  viery  upper  strtffc, 
which  are  now  every  day  forming,  that  remains  are  found  of  any  of  the  higher  order  df 
existing  animals,  especially  of  apes  and  monkeys ;  nor,  except  in  the  recent  strata  mm 
forming,  have  there  been  found  any  indications  of  the  existence  of  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  strata  are  anywhere  found  succeeding  eadi 
otfier  in  the  order  above  described ;  or  that  they  are  difmsed  with  anything  like  ui^ 
formity,  over  the  earth's  surface.  The  geologicsd  succession  of  rocks  has  only  been  d^ 
termined  by  a  comparison  of  their  relative  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  IRfe 
may  be  sure  that  a  rock  of  a  newer  formation  will  never  be  found  underlaying  a  ro<^  if 
an  older  formation ;  but  many  links  in  the  chain  of  succession  are  everywhere  "wranl&qf ; 
and  the  oldest  and  newest  rocks  may  thus  be  seen  in  actual  contact  ^or  do  the  gmb- 
gists  find  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this ;  fw  upon  the  supposition  of  a  gradncd  9k 
mation  of  the  present  crust  of  the  earth  by  a  series  of  successive  deposits,  alteinaU* 
raised  above  and  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  the  operation  of  an  internal  forob^il 
mast  always  have  happened,  with  respect  to  any  given  portion  of  the  surface,  either  1» 
it  formed  tiie  bottom  of  some  sea  or  ocean  far  distant  from  land,  where  few  or  no  depo^ 
its  could  be  made ;  or  else  the  bottom  of  a  sea  adjoining  a  continent,  where  it  was  liailk 
to  receive  constant  successive  deposits ;  or  else  that,  raised  above  the  surface,  it  Tiras  ^ 
poeed  to  lose,  by  floods  and  abrasions,  a  part  of  tbe  deposits  already  made  upon  it.  Rft 
thus  easy  to  explain  why,  in  some  places,  successions  of  layers  are  found,  wMch  m^ 
wholly  wanting  in  others. 

The  terrible  convulsions  by  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  displadil 
and  broken  up,  at  different  geological  epochs,  thus  shifting  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  sril 
destroying,  in  succession,  whole  families  and  races  of  animated  beings,  may  be  explained 
without  supposing  any  interruption  in,  or  departure  from,  those  established  laws  of  lii^ 
tore  which  are  still  in  permanent  opemtion.  For,  besides  those  causes  for  this  phenonM^ 
non  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  we  must  recollect,  supposing  the  earth  to  bMi 
once  been  in  a  melted  state,  that  as  it  continued  to  cool  down,  the  fluid  interior  m^ 
would  contract ;  and  that  the  solid  crust,  thus  deprived  of  its  support,  wouM  neoeesaiOT 
crack  and  collapse,  in  some  places  sinking,  in  others  rising,  and  in  all  passing  frott'lj 
horizontal  to  a  more  or  less  inclined  position.  Through  the  openings  thus  made,  th^  iW 
temal  melted  matter  would,  by  the  pressure  of  the  fragments  of  the  broken  crusty  M 
poshed  up,  and  would  thus  pierce  through  and  even  overtop  the  strata  which  had  hiSA 
formed  over  it.  A  new  series  of  deposits  might  then  take  place,  during  a  long  succeseinil 
of  ages,  in  newly-formed  seas ;  till  at  length  the  diminution  of  heat  having  agmt  ccrii^ 
tmcted  the  melted  nucleus  of  the  earth,  the  crust  might  be  again  broken  up,  wtmb^  a 
new  series  of  revolutions  would  follow.  It  is  evident  that  the  thicker  tiie  supcrincmntNSMI 
CRist  came  to  be,  and  the  more  the  central  mass  was  eonsolidated,  the  less  frequent  and  Mtf 
violent  these  changes  would  become ;  which  seems  to  correspond  with  observed  facta,^^ 
the  more  recent  deposits  being  far  less  distorted  and  broken  than  the  more  ancient.  MP 
however,  without  exception,  are  more  or  less  traversed  by  perpendicular  dikes  of  gretttei 
or  less  thickness,  apparently  formed  by  the  cooling  of  melted  matter  injected  from  below. 


8TBUCTXIBE  OP  THE  BABTH. 

^*Wa  have  akmdy  oboened  that  wato  filtering  through  breaehes  in  the  mufaee^  and  < 

verted  to  steam  by  the  iDtemal  heat,  might  give  rise  to  tremendous  convulsions ;  and  it 

Is  to  this  agency  that  modern  geologists  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  earthquakes  and  vcd- 

canic  eruptions  which  still,  in  some  countries,  produce  very  violent  convulsions  and  affcHd 

.m  specimen,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  agencies  from  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 

;  the  existing  state  of  ^Uie  earth's  surface. 

Nor  do  geologists  suppose  that  this  warping  and  contracting  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
.has  even  yet,  come  to  an  end*  They  think  they  have  discovered  evidence  of  a  chanse 
in  the  level  of  continents  and  islands  still  going  on,  the  land  in  some  places  gradoaUy 
. linking  beneath  the  ocean,  and  in  others,  as  gradually  rising  above  it;  upon  tiie  same 
psxnciple  that  as  one  end  of  a  board  sinks,  the  other  must  rise.  Facts  are  adduced  to 
.abbw,  that  the  coast  of  North  America  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of 
the  Hudson,  is  gradually  sinking ;  while  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  the 
extremity  of  Florida,  is  as  gradually  rising. 

It  has  even  of  late  been  ingeniously  argued,  that  the  multitude  of  islands  in  the  Pa^ 
oific  ocean,  whose  existence  has  heretofore  been  ascribed  to  the  joint  operation  of  sub- 
marine volcanoes  and  the  coral  insect,  are  in  fact  but  the  last  remaining  highlands  of  a 
vast  continent  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  that  the  successive  series  of  stratified  rocks,  exhibit  in. 
their  fossil  remains,  a  constantly  progressive  advancement  in  the  scale  of  animal  exist- 
.ence,  rising  by  slow  degrees,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  to  the  more  perfect 
.lorms,  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  one  of  the  most  recent  inhabitants  of  the 
.g)k>be.  Yet  this  progression  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  understood  as  proceeding  in  any 
#trict  or  precise  ojder^  or  to  be  at  all  apparent  with  respect  to  particular  families.  Thus, 
sanong  the  fossils  of  the  very  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  we  find  specimens  of  cephalopo- 
4ous  molusca,  the  most  perfect  family  of  the  class  of  invertebrated  animals ;  while  many  of 
tbe  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  saurian  animals  of  the  chalk,  exceed  in  com* 
.^^xity  and  perfection  of  structure,  any  existing  animals  of  those  classes. 

Fossil  botany  is  much  less  advanced  than  fossil  zoology.  Plants  are  far  more  destroe- 
tSble  than  the  bony  parts  of  animals,  and  have  been  much  less  perfectly  preserved.  Be- 
side, the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  upon  which  the  generic  distinctions  of  plants  depend, 
•le,  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  the  fossils.  The  very  few  and  imperfect  fossil  flanis 
Somxkd  below  the  coal-measures,  appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  sea-weeds.  The  coal- 
,Oi«asures  introduce  us  to  an  abundance  of  vegetables  of  which  about  50  distinct  kinds 
have  been  made  out,  including  some  tree  ferns  of  great  size.  Vegetable  fossils  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  continue  to  be  found  above  the  coal.  They  belong  to  families  now 
jpecnliar  to  the  torrid  zone,  but  they  are  less  abundant  and  less  perfectify  preserved  than 
Abose  of  the  coal  measures. 

Great  caution  however  is  to  be  used  in  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  non-exis- 
te&oe  of  remains  or  indications  of  certain  classes  of  animals  or  vegetables  in  oertain 
strata,  that  they  did  not  exist  contempomneously  with  those  strata.  The  igneous  rooks 
csoming  frogi  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  a  melted  state,  can  evidently  contain  no  trace 
fft  i9ontemporaneous  animals  or  vegetation,  and  the  metamorphic  rocks  may  have  lost 
4hK>ngh  excess  of  heat,  producing  chemical  effects,  aU  such  traces.  Of  the  stratified 
Wpcksj  many  were  evidently  formed  at  the  bottom  of  deep  seas,  and  could  not  therefore 
tie  expected  to  contain  traces  of  contempomneous  land  animals  or  plants ;  while  others 
fimaed  in  estuaries,  lagoons  or  swamps,  would  not  be  likely  to  exhibit  remains  of  contem- 
pooraneous  quadrupeds  which  might  have  existed  on  the  dry  lands  of  those  ages,  lands  now 
#Oiik  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  while  the  old  ocean  bed  has  been  changed  into  our  present 
4fj  land. 

.  O£0ie  metals,  excluding  those  metaUic  bases  whose  afiinity  for  oxygen  is  such  that 
4pey  can  scarce  exist  in  the  metallic  form,  only  nine,  viz :  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
.^fumganese,  mercury  or  quicksilver,  silver  and  gold,  exist  in  any  considerable  qnantitieSi 
cir  are  of  much  use  in  the  arts ;  and  even  of  these,  some,  such  as  tin  and  mercury,  are 
tKMifined  to  a  few  localities. 

Iron  is  not  only  the  most  important,  but  altogether  the  most  universal  and  abundant 
of  the  metals,    it  is  so  generally  difiused,  that  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  great 
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coDBtitatent  ekanents  of  tike  sldbey  and  is  to  be  fonnd  in  some  nhxpe  or  oUier,  in  almost 
every  geological  fonnation.  Hayiiig  a  great  attraction  for  oxygen,  it  is  geneially  found 
in  the  form  of  an  oxide ;  though  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  it  exists  in  great  masses  al- 
most pure. 

The  metallic  ores  are  found  either  deposited  in  beds  among  the  otlier  strata,  or  mote 
commonly  in  veins  which  traverse  the  rocks,  especially  the  older  stratified  rocks.  These 
veins  have  the  appearance  of  having  first  existed  as  cracks  or  openings,  in  which  the 
metallic  oxides  were  subsequently  and  slowly  deposited,  in  a  more  or  less  crystallised 
form.  In  thus  speaking  of  the  metals,  we  do  not  include  the  lately  discovered,  or  eoa- 
jectured  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies.  These  indeed  would  form  a  grest 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth ;  but  so  great  is  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  some  of  them 
burning  even  in  water,  that  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  obtain  or  to  keep  them  in  the  me- 
tallic state. 

What  progress  analytic  chemistry  may  hereafter  make,  we  know  not ;  but  even  al- 
ready all  the  substances,  known  to  us,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  have  been  resolved 
into  about  60  elements,  of  which  about  30  are  metals  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  of  Ho 
importance  in  a  general  view  of  the  elemental  substances  of  the  globe.  The  remaindet, 
besides  the  metals  aheady  enumerated,  and  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies, 
include  four  principal  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  and  three  substances 
havinga  great  affinity  for  oxygen  and  therefore  inflammable,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  pbospo- 
rus.  These  simple  substances  have  peculiar  tendencies  to  unite  with  each  other,  called 
by  chemists  electric  (xttraction^  greatly  modified  and  controlled  however,  by  the  ageney 
of  heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  agentai  which  chemists  are  beginning  to  siip- 
pose  to  be  one  and  the  same  under  different  forms.  By  combinations  through  tliese 
agencies  are  derived,  from  the  elements  above  referred  to,  all  the  various  substances  of  the 
globe,  many  of  which,  especially  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  in  a  constant  Mv 
cess  of  composition  and  decomposition  through  the  agency  of  these  same  causes.  Thk 
indeed  is  true  even  of  all  mineral  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  air  and  wa- 
ter ;  though  the  process  in  their  case,  is  generally  slower.  The  power  of  man  over  nature 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  of  the  ability  thence  derived,  to  modify  fte 
various  substances  about  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Chemists  have  observed  that  the  elements  out  of  which  all  substances  are  composed, 
always  unite  in  certain  definite  proportions,  either  one  part  of  an  element,  with  one  put 
of  another  element,  or  two  parts  of  one,  with  one  of  another,  or  three  parts  of  one,  witk 
one,  or  two  parts  of  another,  and  so  on,  the  proportions  of  the  same  element  in  diSeh 
ent  combinations,  being  always  multiples  of  each  other.  They  have  also  observed  Ikat 
in  the  process  of  crystallization,  (during  which  portioi^  of  one  substance  dissolved  is 
another,  unite  again  into  one  solid  and  homogeneous  mass,)  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
take  on  certain  particular  forms ;  and  from  these,  and  other  considerations,  they  have  been 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  elemental  substances,  consist  of  atosas, 
vastly  too  small  to  be  discerned  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  microscopes,  bat 
still  having  fixed  and  definite  forms,  and  not  capable  of  any  further  subdivision. 

Carbon,  which  exists  in  its  perfectly  pure  state,  in  the  form  of  the  diamond,  becoEoes 
when  united  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  combiodto 
form  water,  the  main  constituent  of  all  plants ;  though  a  certain  portion  of  potash  or 
soda  is  necessary  to  them,  and  indeed  they  contain  greater  or  less  proportions  of  eight 
or  ten  of  the  solid  substances,  which  are  chief  components  in  the  esu1;h's  surface.  Some 
of  these  substances  are  more  particularly  necessary  for  particular  species  of  pladte; 
whence  particular  species  flourish  best  in  soils  containing  their  favorite  ingredieiilBi 
Hence  it  happens  that  particular  geological  formations  are  particularly  adapted  to  tte 
growth  of  certain  plants ;  and  the  geological  character  of  a  oistrict  may  be  oftevdete^ 
mined  from  the  character  of  its  prevailing  vegetation.  It  thus  becomes  apparent  tfcal 
the  sciences  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ^ 
lioulture,  that  art  on  which  mankind  are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread. 


PLANTS  AlfD  ANIBIALa  SI 

IX  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

1.  PUmls.  To  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  Plants  and  Animalfl,  of  which  the  existiag 
species  are  so  very  numerous  — not  leB»  perhaps  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  each — it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  some  system  of  cla^smcation ;  and  it  will  be  useful  to  the  reader  here 
to  state  the  general  outline  of  ^e  systems  of  classification  employed  by  recent  natur- 
alists. 

Systems  of  classification  may  be  either  NaiurcU  or  ArtificiaL  The  artificial  systems  are 
adapted  merely  to  assist  the  memory,  and  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  any  given  species. 
In  these  systems  the  most  dissimilar  species  are  sometimes  brought  together,  owing  merely 
to  an  accidental  similarity  in  some  one  particular.  Such  is  the  system  of  botanic  airange- 
ment,  devised  by  Linnaeus,  in  which  ail  plants  are  arranged  into  twenty-four  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  stamens  and  pistils,  with  an  additional  order  for  the  non- 
flowering  plants. 

In  the  natural  system^^  objects  are  classed  tc^ether  according  to  their  general  resem- 
blances, and  though  often  attended  with  great  practical  difiiculties,  they  are  far  more  inter- 
esting, instractive  and  useful.  The  following  are  the  first  great  divisions  of  the  natural 
arrangement  of  plants,  now  generally  received. 

We  find  one  great  division  of  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  consist  of  two  lobes  having 
between  them  the  germ  of  the  future  plant — like  the  bean  for  instance.  These  two 
lobes  containing  the  earliest  nourishment,  beoome  the  first  two  leaves  of  the  plant,  which 
grows  up,  receiving  all  accessions  to  itself  firom  within,  the  circulation  between  the  fironds 
and  the  root  being  carried  on,  in  the  interior,  and  the  outside  consisting  of  dead  wood. 
These  plants  continue,  after  the  first  year,  (if  they  live  more  than  one)  to  receive  acces- 
sions in  length,  but  not  in  thickness.  The  trunk  of  the  palm  trees,  which  belong  to  this 
class,  when  just  above  the  ground,  have  a  diameter  as  great  as  when  the  tree  is  a  hundred 
feet  high.  From  this  circumstance  plants  of  this  class  are  called  Endogens^  (increasing 
firom  within)  or  from  the  character  of  their  seeds,  Dy^cotyledonous  (two  lobed).  Plants 
of  this  class  abound  principally  in  the  wanner  climates,  and  it  is  to  this  class,  that  most 
fosadi  plants  yet  discovered^  belong. 

Another  great  class  of  plants  exhibit  a  spindle-shaped  seed  with  a  single  lobe,  or  coty- 
ledon, containing  the  early  nourishment  of  the  plant,  and  inclosing  the  germ  which  puts 
a  root  downward,  and  a  shoot  upward.  This  upward  shoot  becomes  the  future  plant,  • 
and  after  the  first  year,  consists  of  solid  wood  within,  covered  by  an  exterior  bark 
of  several  layers,  and  containing  the  sap  vessels,  by  which  a  conmiunication  is  carried  on 
between  the  root  and  the  leaires.  One  layer,  of  this  bark  hardens  every  year  and  be- 
comes wood— -the  trunk  thus  growing  firom  the  outside.  Hence  plants  of  this  class 
are  called  Exogens  (growing  from  without),  or  from  the  character  of  their  seeds,  Mono^ 
eotyledofums^  (one  lobed).  They  are  characteristic,  more  particularly  of  the  temperate 
climate.  • 

The  third  great  natural  class  of  vegetables,  consists  of  the  non-flowering  plants  — - 
.ferns,  mosses,  sea-weeds  —  hence  called  Cryptogamae^  because  their  organs  of  fiructifi- 
(»,tion  are  concealed.  These  plants  are  found  in  all  climates,  but  the  coldest  climates 
produce  hardly  any  other. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  three  great  natural  classes  are  founded,  like  those  of  genera 
and  species,  upon  resemblances  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  or  seed,  towards  the 
production  of  which  last,  all  the  other  organs  of  the  plant  are  subservient 
.  2.  Animal^.  In  addition  to  organs  of  mUrUiony  by  which  the  substances  necessary 
fpr  |keir  growth,  are  separated  by  plants  from  the  aur,  water,  and  earth  in  which  they 
grow,  and  orga/ns  of  reproduction  by  which  they  continue  their  species,  animals  pos- 
sess also  a  nervous  system^  by  which  thejfeel  and  perceive,  and  organs  of  locomotionjbj 
which  they  are  able  to  move  themselves,  or  some  part  of  themselves,  from  place  to 
place.  Yet  in  the  very  lowest  class  of  animals,  the  nervous  system  is  wanting;  and  even 
as  to  organs  of  locomotion  they  are  so  defective,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
ought  not  rather  to  be  classed  as  plants. 

The  first  great  division  of  animals  is  into  VerfefMrate  and  iweriebrate  ;  that  is  to  say« 
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those  animals  which  have  a  skoll,  back  bon^  and  bony  internal  skeleton,  aod  those  uii- 
mak  which  have  not      * 

The  Vertebrate,  the  more  perfect  kind  of  animals,  possess  a  stomach,  and  its  appuite* 
nances,  for  the  conversion  of  food  into  blood ;  a  heart  and  arterial  and  venous  systemat 
for  the  ciroolation  of  that  blood  through  the  body ;  Inngs,  or  their  equivalent,  by  wbkii 
the  blood,  previous  to  its  circulation,  is  able  to  receive  oxygen  fiom  the  air,  and  by  wbich 
the  supedluous  carbon  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  vapor;  and  a  nervous  system,  ooiv 
siBting  not  only  of  ganglions,  or  detached  nervous  masses,  sending  off  nerves  to  thedk* 
ferent  organs,  but  of  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  sending  off  pairs  of  nerves  on  both  ^dei^ 
by  means  of  which  the  processes  of  perception,  thought,  and  emotion  are  carried  on,  ui 
the  motions  of  the  muscles  are  controlled  by  tiie  win. 

The  Vertebrate  Animals  are  divided  into  four  great  classes,  each  inferior  to  the  otheik 
the  perfection  of  its  organization ;  these  classes  are,  !•  Mammalia,  2.  Birds,  3,  Bqp* 
tiles,  and  4  Fishes. 

The  Mammalia,  or  highest  dass  of  animals,  are  those  which  nurse  their  yocug,  the 
voung  being  separated  from  the  parent,  alive,  and  perfectiy  formed.  Animals  of  this  daiB 
have  all  the  or^ns  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  complexity.  They  are  divided 
into  nine  inferior  orders,  as  follows :  1.  Bimana  (two-handed),  including  one  gcniis  uii 
one  species, — man ;  3.  Quadramana  (four-handed),  the  ourangs,  apes,  monkeys,  et&; 
3.  (Sarntpora  (meat^^ating),  having  four  subdivisions — Cheiroptera^  or  bats;  Jiiiec- 
tivara^  or  insect-eaters;  the  true  Camivortij  or  beasts  of  prey,  including,  first,  the  Phutir 
gradoj  those  like  the  bear,  which  walk  on  the  outspread  palm,  and  second,  J>igUigra4tkt 
those  like  the  lion,  cat,  etc.,  which  walk  on  the  fingers ;  lastiy,  the  AmphUkoy  seals,  et&, 
living  mostiy  in  the  water ;  4.  Marsupia^  distinguished  by  a  pouch,  in  which  they  oos- 
ceal  and  carry  their  young,  as  the  kangaroo  and  opossum ;  5.  Rodentia  (gnawers),  xoto 
and  squirrels ;  6.  Edentata  (without  teeth  in  the  front  jaw),  sloths,  etc  ;  7.  Paci^' 
mata  (thickHskinned),  as  the  elephant,  horse,  hog,  and  rhinoceros ;  8.  Ruminantia  (cad* 
ohewiDg),  ox,  sheep,  etc. ;  9.  CetadcLj  wh^ales,  which  though  living  in  the  water,  yet 
tareathe  and  nurse  their  young  like  the  land-animals. 

The  division  of  Mammalia  into  genera  and  species  is  governed  by  differences  is  ibe 
teeth  and  extremities,  according  to  which  the  whole  slxueture  of  the  animal  is  found  tP 
be  modified. 

The  next  class  of  vertebrate  animals,  or  Birds^  have  an  inferior  nervous  organizatial, 
though  tiiey  possess  some  of  the  senses  very  acutely,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  gieat 
sagacity.  They  are  oimmized  for  flight :  their  bones  are  hollow,  and  communicate  vift 
the  lungs,  so  as  to  be  Med  with  air.  In  this  and  the  two  following  classes,  the  yoiuig 
are  separated  from  the  parent  in  the  form  of  eggs,  containing  a  germ,  which  becomes  ritv 
by  a  process  of  incubation,  or  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  substances  among  which  fte 
eggs  are  deposited. 

Birds  are  divided  into  five  orders,  viz.  1.  Rapaces  (birds  of  prey) ;  2.  Incessores  (ait* 
ters  or  perchers) ;  3.  Rasores  (sharp-beaked) ;  4.  Grallatores  (wad^  ;  5.  Natabm 
(swimmers). 

The  third  class  of  vertebrate  animals  is  that  of  Reptiles.  The  lungs  and  drculatoij 
apparatus  of  these  animals  are  defective.  The  circulation  is  slow,  the  Mood  is  iiofff' 
fectly  oxygenized,  and  is  cold.  These  animals  pass  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a  torpid 
state.  They  inhabit  the  sea,  rivers,  marshes,  and  the  dry  land  They  include  four  ordeis: 
1.  Cheloma  or  tortoises,  including  the  turtles  inhabiting  the  water,  and  the  proper  tor- 
toises inhabiting  the  land ;  2.  Sauria  or  lizards,  the  crocodile,  alligator,  chameleon, etc*; 
3.  Opidia  or  snakes;    4.  Batrachia  or  frogs* 

The  fourth  class  of  vertebrate  animals,  tiiat  of  FUheSj  is  much  less  perfectly  oifomx^ 
than  the  three  preceding  orders.  Not  only  is  their  blood  cold,  but  the  only  air  they^Kafte 
is  a  small  quantity  separated  fiM>m  the  water  by  means  of  the  gills. 

The  fishes  are  far  more  numerous,  than  all  the  other  vertebrate  animals  put  tocettoi 
and  their  dassification  has  been  attended  with  some  difficulty,  Cu vier,  the  father  of  miod- 
em  zoofogy,  made  a  subdivision  of  fishes  into  the  bon^f  and  oartilaginouSi  founded  ontiie 
fact  that  while  those  of  the  first  dass  possess  a  perfect  bony  skeleton,  those  of  the  secovd 
dass  have  a  vertebral  column  simply  cartilagmouffi  and  not  oontaining  any  real  bone, 
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aMiongh  eaftby  particles  are  secreted  and  made  use  of  by  the  animal  in  prbvidin^  bony 

Slates  to  coyer  the  head  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body.  The  bbny  fishes  Cuvier  ^vided 
ito  two  orders,  according  as  they  had  or  had  not  spines  on  the  fore  part  of  some  of  the 
fins.  The  first  order  he  called  Acanthapieriigian  (ihomy^nned),  the  second  order  nto^ 
coptert/gian  (soft-finned).   The  CartUagimus  fishes  constituted  his  third  order. 

'M.  .^gassiz,  a  very  distingnished  living  naturalist,  has  proposed  a  diiferent  classifica- 
tion, founded  entirely  npon  the  natore  of  the  scales,  which  constitute  the  external  cover- 
ihs  of  fishes.  He  proposes  four  orders,  as  follows :  1.  Oanoidians  (shiny-scaled),  the 
fishes  of  this  order  being  covered  by  angular  scales,  composed  internally  of  bone,  and 
coated  with  enamel ;  the  scales  are  regtdarl^  arranged,  and  entirely  cover  the  didn  ;  of 
this  order  are  the  sturgeon  and  bony  pike  of  the  American  lakes ;  S.  Placoidians  (plate- 
scaled),  whose  skins  are  irregularly  covered  with  plates  of  enamel,  often  of  considemble 
dimensions,  but  sometimes  reduced  to  small  points,  like  the  shagrin  on  the  skin  of  the 
shark,  and  the  prickly  tubercles  of  some  other  fishes ;  3.  CtenoidiaaM  (comb*scaled), 
covered  with  homy  or  bony  scales,  jagged  Hke  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  on  the  outer  edge,  as 
the  perch,  eta  ;  4.  Cyclodians  (circle-scaled),  having  scales  smooth  and  simple  at  the 
margin,  and  often  ornamented  at  the  upper  surface,  as  the  herring,  salmon,  etc.  The 
existing^fishes  of  the  two  latter  orders  are  far  more  numerous  than  tiiose  of  the  two  for- 
mer.    The  fossil  fishes  are  of  the  two  former  orders. 

The  Invertebrate  Animals  have  no  proper  internal  skeleton,  and  of  course  no  brain  nor. 
sjdnal  marrow.  Their  nervous  system  consists  only  of  ganglions,  or  detached  nervous 
masses,  from  which  nerves  proceed  not  in  pairs  but  irregularly.  One  great  mass  of  ner* 
Tous  matter,  situated  near  the  stomach,  communicates  with  the  nerves  of  the  external 
6ense8,and  fulfils  the  purpose  of  a  brain.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  dassesi  tbo 
third  of  which  has,  of  late,  been  subdivided  into  two. 

The  first  class  consists  ottheMolusca  (soft,  pulpy  animals),but  having  generally  an  ex« 
terior  skeleton  or  hard  covering  of  shell.  Thenutntive  apparatus  of  these  animals  is  com* 
paratively  perfect,  but  for  the  most  part  they  exhibit  very  little  intelligence,  and  many  of 
them  have  very  limited  powers  of  locomotion.  They  are  divided  into  seven  orders,  as  follows : 
1.  the  Cephalopoda  (head-footed),  which  exhibits  the  nearest  approach  to  vertebrated  ani* 
mals.  Some  of  them  even  possess  an  internal  osseous  skeleton,  or  something  which  ap* 
proaches  to  it.  They  are  also  occasionally  provided  with  an  external  shell,  secreted  by  a 
fleshy  skin,  caDed  the  mantle ;  their  body  is  a  closed  bag  furnished  with  a  head  and  promi- 
nent  eyes ;  on  the  head  are  supported  numerous  comfMcx  organs  of  locomotion  and  pre*  t 
hension,  and  hence  theiirname  is  derived.  The  nauUbu  belongs  to  this  dass ;  also  many 
extinct  genera ;  2.  the  IPteropoda  (wing-footed)  comprises  omy  a  few  spedes,  but  these 
Bre  incredibly  abundant;  they  swim  in  myriads  through  the  ocean,  forming  oooaaonally 
the  food  of  whales,  the  largest  of  living  animals.  They  are  provided  with  broad  fleshy 
expansions,  or  fins,*which  enable  them  to  move  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  distiin* 
jguish  them  from  the  next  order,  to  which  they  are  in  other  respects  nearly  allied ;  3.  the 
Ctctsteropoda  (belly-footed),  so  called  from  their  peculiar  method  of  locomotion,  the  ani* 
mal  gliding  along  by  means  of  contractions  of  the  fleshy  skin  with  which  it  is  ooveied. 
This  order  includes  the  whole  tribe  of  land  and  water  univalve  shells,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  Cephalopoda ;  4.  the  Conchifera  (shell-bearers)  also  includes  a  very  exten- 
sive and  well-known  group  of  animals,  comprising,  with  few  exceptions,  the  inhabitants 
of  all  bivalve  shells.  These  exceptions  constitute  the  next  order ;  5.  The  Brachiopoda 
(arm-footed),  so  named  from  two  spiral  arms,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
animal,  and,  in  some  species  at  least,  capable  of  being  unrolled  to  a  considerable  length, ' 
and  protruded  in  search  of  food ;  6.  the  Vermicaia  (coated),  a  group  of  very  singular 
laitfaAds,  enveloped  in  a  tough  skin,  but  often  so  delicate  as  to  be  periectiy  transparent ; 
'%'  the  Cirrhopoda  (hair-footed),  which  receive  their  name  firom  certain  hair-like  appen- 
dages, by  whose  mpid  motion  a  species  of  cunrent  is  formed  in  the  wifter,  attracting  in 
its  vortex  any  light  small  animals  that  may  be  floating  about  within  reach  of  the  mouth, 
hr  which  they  are  at  once  seized  and  crushed.  As  the  first  order  of  the  Molusea,  the 
'Cephalopoda,  partake  of  the  stracture  of  vertebrate  animals^  so  this  last  order  combines 
the  limbs  of  the  Articulata  with  the  chamcters  or  the  Molusea,  and  may  almost  be  looked 
on  as  inte^e^te  between  the  two. 
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The  second  class  of  inveriebrata  aie  the  ArAcfMta^  or  jointed^nhnak.  Tliey  are  St» 
vided  into  five  orders,  as  follows  :  1.  OnMtaceOj  crabs,  lobstm,  beetles ;  2.  ArachM(jm$. 
spiders ;  ^.  Inseda^  proper  insects,  having  six  legs,  as  bees,  ants,  etc. ;  4.  Myriapoda  or 
centipedes  ;    5.  Annellidans  (ringed-animals),  as  v^orms,  gitebs,  etc. 

Animals  of  this  class  are  more  sim^de  in  their  stractiri^  than  the  Molnsca :  their  limg» 
consist  of  mere  tubes,  and  their  circulating  and  nutritive  drgans  are  much  simplified ;  but 
some  of  them,  especially  the  ant,  bee,  and  spider,  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  sagadtyi- 

The  third  class  of  invertebrate  animals,  called  Zoaphpies  or  Radiata^  fi^m  the  rayed  or 
stellar  form  which  many  animals  belonging  to  it  assume,  has  been  lately  subdivided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  called  Nemalonewra^  from  the  circumstance  tiiat 
the  animals  belonging  to  it  still  possess  a  nervous  system,  though  reduced  to  the  iGsm 
of  a  mere  simple  thresia.  It  includes  five  orders :  1.  EchinodermaJta^  sea-urchins,  etc,  ifl 
which  the  radiated  form  is  very  conspicuous  ;  2.  Efdzoa,  parasitic  animals,  living  upon 
the  exterior  of  other  animals ;  3.  MH/erOj  wheel-animalcules,  minute,  rotating,  micro 
scopic  animals,  abounding  in  certain  fluids ;  4.  Bryozoa  ;  5.  CoekemirUha^  internal 
parasitic  animals  found  preying  on  the  integuments  of  other  animals,  and  so  minute  as- 
usually  to  be  seen  only  with  a  microscope. 

The  other  division  of  the  Radiata  is  caUed  Acrita.  The  creatures  belonging  to  this  di- 
vision, have  no  nervous  system  at  all,  and  very  limited  powers  of  locomotion.  They 
Jiave,  indeed,  scarcely  any  of  those  functions  wUch  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  u 
inseparable  from  vitality.  They  are  divided  into  five  orders :  1.  SterefmnihOy  the  wkp- 
ent  species  of  which  live  exclusively  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  the  brain,  and 
other  parts  of  more  highly  organized  animals ;  2.  the  AcalepfuCj  animals  floating,  in 
swarms,  on  the  ocean,  and  exhibiting  to  the  common  observer  the  appearance  of  a  lump 
of  jelly,  and  no  traces  of  that  elaborate  structure  which  they  really  possess ;  ^.  the  Pdb/' 
g€i8trica  (many-bellied)',  or  infusorial  animalcules,  of  which  myriads  may  be  found  is 
every  pool  of  dirty  water,  and  which  increase  so  rapidly  by  a  process  of  subdivision,  thfl* 
from  a  single  animal  as  many  as  270  millions  may  be  prodaced  in  a  month ;  4.  tho 
Polyps^  including  the  coral  animalcules,  whose  labors  in  secreting  and  depositing  carb^ 
nate  of  lime  are  permanently  recorded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  which  have,  by  theii 
vast  numbers  and*  never-ceasing  activity,  actually  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid 
materials  of  the  earth.  The  internal  structure  of  these  coral  animals  is  so  simple  as  to  eoa- 
sist  of  little  more  than  a  stomach  to  separate  from  the  searwat^  a  quantity  of  carboflats 
'  of  lime,  with  which  they  build  their  habitations ;  6.  the  Sponges^  those  animals,  if  ifl- 
deed  they  can  be  called  animals,  which  give  no  indication  of  any  sensation,  which  have 
no  volunta^  motion,  which  exhibit  no  internal  receptacle  for  food,  no  apparatus  for  * 
gestion,  and  in  fact  which  only  differ  firom  the  solid  rock  to  which  they  are  aflixed,  by  th« 
possession  of  canals,  which  communicate  with  one  another  and  permeate  the  whole  bodyi 
conveying  the  water  which  suirounds  the  mass,  to  all  parts  of  Che  structure. 
'  The  above  classification  of  animab  includes  not  only  the  existing  but  also  the  exliaot 
species,  the  discovery  of  which  has  given  such  a  new  interest  ana  importance  to  tki 
study  of  zoology. 

X.  MAN 

1.  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race.  All  men,  whaitever  tiieir  variety  in  external  appf» 
ance  or  internal  structure,  are  acknowedged  by  Naturalists,  to  constitute  a  single  spe<»6^ 
and  even  a  single  genus  and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  animals. 

The  test  of  a  species  is,  the  power  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  mutoaUy  to  {iio> 
pagate  their  race  indefinitely.  Some  species  nearly  allied  to  ea<Si  other,  are  able  t<^pio- 
duce  between  tljem,  a  hybnd  or  mixed  race,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mule,  the  ofispring  of 
the  horse  and  ass.  But  these  hybrids  are  barren,  and  have  no  power  of  continuing 
their  race ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  species  are  prevented  from  intermixing  with  each  other, 
and  so  confusing  the  present  order  and  arrangement  of  nature. 

Now  men  of  eveiy  variety,  possess  the  power  of  continuing  the  human  race  in  coa- 
junction  with  individuals  of  any  other  variety ;  and  hence  if  is  certain  that  there  are  no 
specific  differences  among  men.    Attiie  same  time  therfe  BJtt  aome  very  obvk^as  varieties 
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as^oog  the  men  found  inhabiting  yarionfi  pajrto  of  tbe  giobe;  aivi  great  dispates 
jexi&ted  among  naturalists,  as  to  me  causes,  nature,  and  extent  of  those  differences. 

One  party  nas  been  inclined  to  represent  these  differences  as  very  great,  and  has  even 
sought  to  degrade  some  races  of  men  into  an  alliance  with  apes  and  monkeys.  This 
party  has  held  that  the  existing  varieties  of  the  human  species  must  have  been  perma* 
nent  and  original ;  and  that  they  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  all  men  ob» 

Sinally  descended  from  one  pair,  or  that  one  variety  of  the  human  race  is  capable,  by 
e  operation  of  existing  natural  causes,  of  being  transformed,  in  the  course  of  tune, 
iato  any  other  variety. 

Another  party,  no  less  learned  and  zealous,  have  stickled  for  the  natural  equality  and 
^ginal  relationship  of  all  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  have  ascribed  the  differen* 
ces  now  existing,  to  the  effect  of  climate,  food,  mode  of  life,  and  other  causes,  which  are 
well  known  to  produce  a  remarkable  effect,  not  only  upon  manners,  but  upon  external  ap« 
pearance,  and  even  internal  organization. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  question  has  not  always  bqen  discussed  as  a  purely  scienti* 
fie  question,  but  too  often,  in  a  social  point  of  view  very  likely  to  prejudice  and  mislead. 
Thus,  some  writers  upon  this  subject,  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  if  they  could  estab- 
lish the  physical  and  mental  superiority  of  one  race  over  another,  they  established,  at  the 
same  time,  in  that  superior  race,  a  sort  of  natural  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  inferior  racci 
and  even  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  Sut  this  conclusion  by  no  means  seems  to  follow 
firom  the  premises ;  because  weakness  or  inferiority  ought  certainly  rather  to  be  grounds 
for  kindness  and  benevolent  guidance,  than  for  oppression  or  plunder.  That  one  race 
bas  a  right  to  oppress  others  on  account  of  their  inferiority,  is  a  doctrine  which  savors 
too  much  of  barbarism,  and  is  hardly  fitted  for  these  enlightened  times. 

Tbe  alleged  superiority  of  some  races  over  others,  has  also  been  the  foundation  of 
laws  enacted  in  many  ox  those  countries,  in  which  two  or  more  races  have  come  into 
Qontact,  designed  to  keep  those  races  distinct,  on  the  ground  that  by  this  intermixturei 
tbe  nobler  race  would  be  degraded  and  debased,  and  that  an  inferior  population  would 
thence  result.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  these  laws  have  always  proved  quite 
unavailing.  In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  legislators,  two  races  never  remain 
in  contact  without  intermixture ;  and  this  amal^mation  becomes,  with  every  passin^i; 
generation,  more  and  more  complete.  It  is  this  curcumstance  principally,  which  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  classification  of  the  existing  varieties  of  the 
human  family.  The  most  distinct  and  well  marked  varieties,  whenever  they  come  into , 
oontact,  always  intermix,  and  produce  a  vast  number  of  intermediate  varieties  passing 
ioto  each  other  by  imperceptible  ffradations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transfer  of  portions 
of  one  race  to  new  countries  and  climates,  always  ffives  rise  to  new  varieties  which  ac« 
quire  a  permanent  character.  Thus  the  children  of  Europeans  born  in  America,  called 
by  the  Spanish  Creoles^  a  distinguishing  epithet  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  Euro* 
pean  tropical  colonies,  have  physical  peculiarities  by  which  they  may  be  readily  distin* 
goished  £rom  Europeans ;  and  the  same  ifi  true  of  the  children  born  of  EngUsh  parents 
in  the  Australian  colonies. 

The  most  striking  differences  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  are  in  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  skin  and  hair.  These  however  are  varieties  which  are  known  to  be  easi* 
est  produced.  All  the  domestic  animals,  which  ase  exposed  like  man  to  modifications 
of  their  natural  habits,  the  result  of  human  intelligence,  are  liable  to  very  great  varia* 
tions  of  this  sort,  to  which  in  seneral  we  ascribe  very  little  importance.  It  has  been 
maintained  by  many,  that  the  dark  color  and  curly  hair  of  the  negroes  are  but  a  devia- 
tion from  the  original  white  color,  produced  by  heat  and  other  peculiarities  of  climate. 
A  celebrated  writer  upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Pritchard,  has  lately  started  an  opposite  theory, 
that  the  original  color  was  dark,  and  that  the  light-colored  races  are  deviations  from  the 
original  type. 

But  it  is  not  in  external  appearance  only,  that  races  differ  from  each  other.  There 
are  varieties  in  tbe  shape  and  proportions  of  the  skeleton,  and  especicdly  of  the  skulL  to 
which  naturalists  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  a  much  greater  importance.  But  even 
wriations  of  this  sort,  may  be,  and  are  produced  by  well  known  natural  causes. 

There  is  a4egene£ation|  in  these  respectsi  among  tbe  underfed  and  overworiLed  dasses 
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of  Bocietjr,  which  tends  constantly  to  become  permanent ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  so^ 
ficient  and  nutritive  food  and  agreeable  exercise,  may  affect  the  physical  constitntiiott 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  races. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  yet  possess  any  such  distinct  knowledge  of  the  mimberi 
extent  and  history  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  as  are  absolutely  requisite  to* 
wards  forming  any  specific  opinion  as  to  their  cause.  The  commonly  receiv^  divimon 
into  five  varieties,  was  made  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  is  by 
no  means  adequate  to  express  what  is  now  actually  known  of  the  subject 

On  the  continent  of  America,  there  are  two  well  marked  varieties ;  Ist,  the  Bsqui* 
maux,  in  the  polar  regions ;  2nd,  the  Indians,  so  called,  a  race  with  many  sub-varietieSi 
originally  inhabiting  all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  eastern  continent  presents  boI 
less  than  six  very  d^tinct  varieties,  viz :  1st,  the  people  under  the  arctic  circle,  who  have 
many  peculiarities,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  driven  in  very  ancient  times,  by  siTonger 
tribes  into  that  last  retreat ;  2nd,  the  Indo-Grermanic,  or  Caucasian  race,  including  Hbe 
Europeans  generally,  the  Ambs,  the  Persians,  the  Turks  and  the  Hindus.  Within  the 
period  of  history  a  good  deal  of  Mongol  blood  has  been  dif{used  among  this  race,  and  it 
is  probable  that  among  the  Hindus  especially,  there  has  been  much  intermixture  of  otfc 
er  races.  All  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Carthagin* 
ians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  those  of  modern  times,  belong  to  this  race,  whidi 
either  from  natural  superiority,  or  from  more  favorable  circumstances,  or  from  both 
united,  has  far  surpassed  the  other  varieties  in  the  career  of  civilization.  3d.  The  Mon* 
gols,  including  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  generally  the  people  of  eastern  Asia.  Thit 
variety,  though  quite  stationary  at  present,  has,  in  times  past,  made  great  progress  in  ait 
and  improvement  It  embraces  a  very  large  portion  of  the  human  family.  5tb.  The 
Berbers,  a  collective  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa,  who  with  great 
differences  among  themselves,  are  yet  distinguishable  both  from  the  Arabs  who  have  in* 
vaded  and  conquered  that  region,  and  their  southern  neighbors,  the  negroes.  6th.  fHie 
Negroes,  the  inhabitants  of  western  Africa,  under  the  equator,  between  the  great  nortiif- 
em  and  southern  deserts  of  that  continent  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  physical 
character  of  that  portion  of  the  globe,  which  might  be  expected  to  act  powerfully  on  its 
inhabitants.  But  both  this  country,  and  the  people  who  dwell  in  it,  are  yet  very  impe^' 
fectly  known.  The  sub-varieties  among  the  Negroes,  are  very  numerous  and  well  marked 
7th.  The  Caffres  or  Hottentots,  inhabiting  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Africa,  and 
separated  from  the  Negroes  by  the  great  southern  desert  of  that  continent  These  peo^ 
pie  have  long,  straight  hair,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  very  different  from  the  Negroes,  bti^ 
tiiey  and  their  country  are  even  less  known.  The  great  district  called  Oceanica,  present^' 
at  least  two  varieties.  1st  The  Papuans  or  Orientel  Negroes,  to  which  class  belbnjj 
tlie  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  the  neighboring  ist 
ands,  and  also  of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  Celebes  and  all  of  that  group.  2nd.  The  Ma^ 
lavs,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and 
who  are  considered  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  groups  of  Polynesia,  though 
this  classification  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Thus  we  have  no  less  than  ten  well  marked  varieties,  to  which  we  ought  to  add  three 
more,  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  three  centuries,  from  an  intermixture  of  races, 
which  within  that  period,  has  taken  place  in  America.  These  are  1st,  the  Mulattoes,' 
with  a  vast  number  of  sub-varieties  springing  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Negroes  with 
the  whites.  2nd,  the  Mestizoes,  also  with  many  sub- varieties,  from  the  intermixture  of 
the  whites  with  the  aboriginal  Americans ;  and  3d,  The  Zambos,  from  ihe  intermixtofS 
of  the  Negroes  with  the  Indians.  These  mixed  races  constitute  a  large  proportiooi  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  that  portion  of  America  south  of  the  United  States ;  and  even  in 
the  United  States,  they  are  not  few.  From  the  known  history  of  these  three  races  w« 
may  form  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  others,  of  whose  history  we  know  nothing. 

Though  distinctions  of  mce  have  often  been  a  ground  of  hostility,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union.  In  this  respect  they  are  even  inferior  to 
community  of  Language,  which  serves  to  bind  together  even  the  most  diverse  races. 

2.  Language.  It  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  the  subject  of  Language  has 
been  studied  in  a  spirit  at  all  cominrebensive.    The  notion  long  prevalent  among  the 
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kimedt  that  tile  AibTewwM  tlie  oMestof  kngtiaged,  and  indeed  that  all  other  lan- 
nttges  were  demed  from  it.  Modem  researches  have  shown  that  there  is  no  ground 
for 'Uiis  opinion.  Even  in  that  variety  of  the  hnman  family  (the  Caucasian)  to  which  the 
Hefaiews  belong,  only  one,  and  that  tiie  smaller  section  of  the  race,  to  wit,  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians,  speak  languages  related  to  the  Hebrew.  The  modem  Arabic  is  the  present  rep- 
resei^tative  of  these  languages,  which  were  originally  written  without  vowels.  All  the 
cf^kktx  great  nations  of  the  Caucasian  race,  spoke  and  still  speak,  languages  of  which  the 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindu  Bramins,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  existing 
tme.  Bemarkable  analogies  to  the  Sanscrit,  showing  a  common  origin,  have  been  traced 
woQgh  the  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Sclavonic,  German,  and  all  the  languages  derived 
from  them.     Whether  the  Celtic  languages  belong  to  this  class  is  doubtful. 

The  Mongolian  variety  uf  men  have  too,  among  themselves,  a  variety  of  languages. 
T4e  northern  Tartars,  the  conquerors  at  times  of  Persia,  Russia,  India,  arid  China,  have 
a  written  language  wholly  different  from  the  monosyllabic  language  of  the  Chinese. 

With  respect  to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  other  great  varieties  of  the  human  family, 
we  know  but  little.  Indeed,  far  the  greater  part  of  them  have  never  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  are  known  only  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals.  In  savage  and  barba- 
rous states  of  society,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  languages.  Every 
dan,  or  small  district,  has  its  particular  dialect ;  and  these  dialects  grow  more  and  more 
diverse.  Those  languages  which  have  become  most  famous  as  vehicles  of  thought,  in 
iPB^hieh  the  most  famous  works  have  been  written,  and  which  have  been  spoken  in  the  most 
oaifotm  way,  over  t^e  greatest  tracts  of  country,  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  dialect  of 
some  single  city,  used  by  some  popular  authors,  and  which  thence  came  to  be  looked  up 
to  as  a  model,  and  to  be  stuctied  and  imitated  by  all  who  aimed  at  elegance,  or  daim^ 
to-be  educated.  Thus  the  Greek  language,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  written  and  spoken . 
tor  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  being  spread  through  the  then  known  world  by  the 
colonizing  and  enterprising  character  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  was 
derived  from  the  city  of  Athens,  where  many  famous  authors  lived,  by  whose  authority 
the  language  became  fixed  and  settled,  the  various  dialects  which  had  prevailed  in  for- 
mer times  being  superseded  by  the  Attic.  So  Latin  was  ori^inall  the  language  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  diffused  by  conquest,  first  over  Italy,  and  then  over  the  whole  of  western 
Etirope.  The  written  Italian  was  the  dialect  of  Florence  ;  French,  originally,  was  the 
dialeet  of  Paris ;  and  English,  the  dialect  of  London.  Throughout  America,  whither  the 
Knglish  was  brought  after  it  became  a  written  language,  it  is  spoken  with  much  greater 
iiiiifc!rmity  and  piuity  than  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  themselves,  who  use  a  va* 
ri^^  of  local  dialects,  many  of  which  are  hardly  intelUgible  to  a  stranger. 

Those  languages  which  contain  the  richest  and  most  valuable  records  of  the  history, 
the  thouriits,  and  researches  of  man,  are :  1.  the  Greek,  2.  the  Latin,  3.  the  Arabic,  4.  the 
Itafian,  5.  the  French,  6.  the  English,  7.  the  German.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  no 
logger  spoken  as  vernacular  tongues ;  the  modem  Greek  being  hardly  so  much  like  the 
aneient  as  the  lialian  is  like  the  Latin.  The  Latin  language  continued,  throughout  Eu- 
rope, to  be  the  language  of  learned  men,  in  which  all  scientific  treatises  were  written,  till 
within  about  two  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  still  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  that  pur- 
poae.  Down  to  the  period  named,  the  correspondence  of  the  learned,  and  all  diplomatic 
eovrespondence,  was  carried  on  in  Latin.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  works, 
aaeh  as  Bacon's  Novum  Orgamm^  Milton's  Defence  of  the  English  People^  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  and  Newton's  Pnncipiai  were  originally  published  in  Latin.  All  the 
professions  made  great  use  of  it,  and  most  professional  treatises  were  written  in  it  We 
can  thus  eaaly  understand  how  the  knowledge  of  Latin  has  so  long  been  considered  an 
essential  sten  towards  a  liberal  education.  Latin  is  still  the  language  of  the  Catholic 
c^hmeh ;  and  %hneek,  of  the  Gh*eek  church  ;  in  which  prayers  are  said,  and  public  worship 
performed 

3%e  Saracens,  after  the  establishment  of  the  splendid  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  while  Eu* 
fope  was  everron  with  barbarous  tribes  fix>m  the  north  and  east,  and  sinking  every  day 
into  ignorance,  caught- up  the  torrii  of  science  and  translated  into  Arabic  many  works 
firom  the  Greek,  espedally  those  on  mathematics  and  otiier  scientific  subjects,  several  of 
«rhiek  are  known  at  present  only  through  the  medium  of  these  Iranslations.    No  incon* 
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aderable  part  of  the  early  kndwiedge  of  modem  Enope)  on  mattetB  of  mmaoa^  vnA4t^* 
rived  from  Arabic  wntings.  -m^ 

The  modern  languages  of  Etffope,  at  first  employed  only  in  ballads  and  romantie  rhymesi' 
asid  scorned  by  the  learned,  have  in  pafooese  of  time  been  so  mach  eaiieliod)  niinplifird|jin| 
improved,  that,  in  point  of  eopioasness  and  ersctness  a£  expreasionf  tiioogh  aot  perhapftji; 
harmony,  they  now  surpass  tiie  ancient  tongues.  The  Ha&an  and  SpamM^  intermixtBiw*. 
of  the  Gothic  with  the  Latin,  were  the  first  of  these  languages  which  were  canried- to  peoE^ 
fection.  The  Italian,  especially,  was  first  used  for  scientific  purposes  ;  but  firee  ijiq|iii|^ 
was  suppressed,  in  Itdv  and  Spain,  by  the  inquisition.  At  present,  we  may  coaaidw  the 
English^  French^  and  Uennan  as  the  three  languages  in  which  the  wide^spreadreeeu^liei^ 
and  almost  daily  discoveries  oi  modem  science  are  principally  published,  and  the  know*' 
ledge  of  which  is  most  useful  and  essential.  These  languages  are  aU  closely  related  to 
each  other,  the  French  being  a  mixture  of  the  old  G^anan  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Eifr 
lish  a  mixture  of  the  old  (^rman  with  the  French.  The  English,  which^  two  hundred 
years  ago,  was  spoken  only  by  about  four  or  five  millions  of  persons  in  the  island  of  Qre^ 
ISritain,  is  now  rapidly  spreading  all  round  the  globe.  It  is  the  language  of  the  tu^^ 
increasing  population  of  North  America,  where  it  has  become  the  mother-tongue  of  tlvh 
transplanted  AMcans,  and  is  beginning  to  be  acquired  and  used  by  the  more  civiUsnd 
portion  of  the  Indians.  It  prevails  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  spoken  on  the  ooBtinuHil 
of  South  America.  It  has  been  planted  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  ike 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  In  the  great  empire  of  Indostan,  the  English  is  the  officaal  las* 
^age  of  the  government,  and  from  that  circumstance  among  others,  it  is  rapidly  spread* 
mg  among  the  people.  English  colonists  have  carried  it  to  Australia  and  New  Zettlaadb 
and  it  seems  likely  to  become  the  language  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  much  to  be  regvettadr 
that  a  language  otherwise  so  simple  and  so  easily  aequured,  should  be  oppressed  with  aj|» 
ort!tko^rB.phj  so  arbitrary  and  irregular,  and  which  fells  so  totally  to  express  the  soaaiL 
In  this  respect  the  English  and  French  are  quite  peculiar.    Unfortunately  the  orthogiar 

E'  hy  of  these  languages  was  settled  long  bef<»e  the  pronunciation  was  fixed,  and  wUk 
»s  regard  to  the  actual  sounds  of  these  languages  as  spoken,  than  to  the  curthogmpliy* 
of  the  ancient  languages  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great 
defect  may  yet  be  reme<Ued.  , 

The  Dvitch^  Flemish^  Danish^  and  Swedish  are  intermediate  between  the  German  ani 
English ;  the  Portuguese  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish.  The  Hiu^tman-iB  a  very  pecQ* 
liar  dialects,  brought,  by  the  predecessors  of  the  [present  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  far  £Eom 
the  East  In  all  the  eastern  part  of  Eur<^e,  the.  iS^vonum  language  is  spoken  ia  vajnaQii 
dialects,  of  which  the  Polish^  Russian^  and  Bohemicm  are  tha  most  noted.  The  S«0^ 
sian  language  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  The  Celtic^  of  which  there  .«» 
several  existing  dialects,  as  the  Welsh^  Gaelic^  Mshj  Breton^  etc.,  was  the  language  <^  tba 
Celts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Western  Euroi>e,  who  were  first  conquered  by  the  Av 
mans,  and  then  displaced  by  the  barbarous  invaders  from  the  east  and  m>rth-eaat|  If; 
whom  the  Roman  empire  was  overturned.  In  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  in  the  extraM. 
north,  are  found  singular  and  peculiar  dialects,  the  Bcssqm  and  the  Finmsh^  the  onH  is^t 
maining  record  of  tribes  almost  extinct,  who  once  perhaps  might  have  possessed  tkdi 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

Great  expectations  were,  for  a  time,  entertained  of  the  literary  treasures  which  it  WK 
supposed  would  be  found  in  the  Scmscrit^  which  first  became  known  in  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  These  expectations  have  been,  in  a  gr^t  measure,  disappoiateiLi 
This  language  contains  no  historical  works  whatever;  so  that  we  are  left  to  infereiiQ%r 
and  conjecture  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations  by  whom  it  was  spoken.  It  abounda  im 
poems  founded  on  the  extravagant  mythology  of  the  Hindus,  and  contains  some  xhymoa. 
treatises  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  metaphysics.  The  ancient  language  rttBfij[ 
Zend^  preserved  only  in  some  fragments  of  the  Zendavesta  or  sacred  books  of  ue  MaA^. 
ans  ;  and  the  PaA,  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Boodhists  are  written,  are  cloedj 
related  to  the  Sanscrit  l^e  existing  languages  of  Hindostan,  the  IBndosta»ee^  Beng^d^^ 
etc.,  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  nations  in  that  peninsula,  are  more  or  lesa  reloMt 
to  the  Sanscrit.    They  contain  no  writings  of  any  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
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i  day  be  tapeiMded  by  tiie  Eiq^fa.  The  Persian  and  TPurk&h  aie  also  modem  Ian* 
gnagea.  They  contain  some  historical  writings ;  and  the  Persian,  espedally ,  some  poems 
of  celebrity.  The  Chinese  have  a  great  many  books,  which  as  yet  are  bat  little  known* 
Some  valnaUe  historical  information  has  been  disrived,  and  more  may  be,  from  their  an- 
Bsb,  which  ran  back  to  a  very  distant  period ;  thongh  it  is  only  for  the  last  thousand 
yMun  that  they  appear  to  possess  any  great  degree  of  authenticity.  The  peculiar  method 
of  writing  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  great  clog  upon  their  sd- 
tuiB&c  progitess. 

A  universal  language  has  been  a  subject  which  has,  at  times,  employed  the  thoughts 
of  the  sdentific.  It  would  certainly  be  a  vast  benefit  The  predominancy  and  general  dif- 
ftiflioii  which  a  few  tongues,  as  the  Chinese,  Arabic,  English,  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish' have  attained,  constitute  a  degree  of  progress  towards  it  Yet  still  it  remains  to  be 
grsatly  regretted  that  so  much  time  and  labor  have  to  be  spent,  not  in  the  study  of  science 
Mtt  in  acquiring  languages,  which  are  mere  instruments  of  science. 

•  3.  Religions. —  A  stiU  sironger  bond  among  nations  even  than  community  of  lauffuage 
is  identity  of  Religion.  Groups  of  nations  are  formed  on  the  ground  of  this  resemblance. 
Thus  we  speak  of  Ohristendam  as  including  all  the  nations  which  profess  the  Christian 
region.  The  Mohammedan  nations  constitute  another  group,  bound  together,  to  a  certain 
esiteiit,  by  a  religious  tie. 

Religions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Doeum^ntoflry  B^ligionSjthof^vf\i\Q\i  pes- 
0el«s  written  documents  to  which  a  sacred  character  is  ascribed,  and  which  contain  the 
doeMnes  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion ;  and  2.  TradUionary  Religions^  those  without 
ftoy  such  documents,  thdr  doctrines  and  ceremonies  being  transmitted  by  tradition, 
tltto<agfa  an  order  of  priests.  The  great  efllcacy  of  written  documents  is  strongly  evinced 
iif-lbe  superior  permanency  of  those  religions  tiiat  possess  them.  Thus  the  religions  of 
Otiecee,  Home,  Egypt,  and  Cartilage,  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  which  prevailed  amone 
tile  Celts,  and  the  Giothic  religion,  as  well  as  the  elaborate  systems  of  the  Mexicans  ana 
Fsravians,  have  totally  ceased  from  olff  tiie  earth.  This  is  a  fate  which  is  not  known  to 
liave  happened  to  any  religion  possessing  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  religion,  though  ex* 
toed  to  the  most  barbarous  persecutions,  still  flourishes  in  full  vigor  ;  the  Magian  re-^ 
;ion  still  has  its  adherents,  who  look  up  with  reverence  to  the  books  of  Zoroaster;  the 
iBlliiammedans  w^^  unable  to  suppress  the  Hindu  faith  founded  on  the  Vedas ;  the  Hin- 
dus were  equaOy  unable  to  suppress  the  Boodhists,  who  have  their  Bedagat  or  collection 
of  sacred  writings.  The  Christian  and  Mohammedan  religions,  both  of  which  have  had 
tkeir  origin  within  the  period  of  history,  have  swallowed  up  and  superseded  a  vast  numbeb 
of  traditionary  religions,  and  ate  still  dailv  spreading.  Mohammedanism  is  gradually  dif- 
ftbstng  itself  through  the  whole  interior  or  Africa ;  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  sends  mis* 
sitMiaries  to  every  part  of  the  world,  but  with  much  the  most  success  among  those  peo- 
ple who  have  no  sacred  books  of  their  own.  Boodhism  appears  originally  to  have  been 
attlead  in  tiie*  same  way.  It  has  penetrated  through  Chin-India,  China,  and  Tartaryi 
and  its  ftirther  spread  seems  only  to  be  restrained  by  tiie  fact  that  it  has  swallowed 
Up^  aU  the  merely  traditionary  reli)^ons  within  its  reach.  One  or  the  other  of  four  ve- 
llgfoiis,  the  ChfisHmii  Mokammedan^  Boodhist^  or  Emduy  now  prevails,  in  some  form 
or  other,  among  all  those  nations  which  have  made  any  advance  beyond  the  savage 
atefe. 

"It  unfortunately  happens  that  while  Documentary  religions  possess  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  permanency,  theyliave  been  equally  remarkable  for  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of 
pttmfecufion.  Thus  between  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  Mohammedans  andHindus, 
Kudus  and  Boodhists,  and  between  the  Jews  and  all  the  rest,  there  have  existed,  and 
flSB  to  a  certain  extent  exist,  standing  quarrels  which  have  lasted  for  ages,  and  have  led, 
tft  times,  to  terrible  outbreaks  of  rage  and  cruelty.  But  the  evil  has  extended  even  further. 
Biith  religion  has  become  divided  into  hostile  portions.  Thus  the  Christian  religion  splity 
cisntnries  ago,  Into  the  Roman,  Greek,  Syriac  and  Coptic  churches,  which  excommuni- 
cvited  each  other.  The  Roman  church  has  divided  into  Catholics  and  Ptotestants ;  and 
tfter  Protestantit  have  separated  into  a  constantiy  increasing  multiplicity  of  sects.  This 
tfadency  to  division  seems  to  grow  in  proportion  as  science  and  the  spurit  of  inquiry  ad» 
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vances.  It  is  least  in  the  least  enlightened  ages  and  countries ;  but  it  has  prodticed  and 
still  produces,  ftom  want  of  charity  and  a  liberal  toleration  of  the  ri^te  of  opinion,  tke 
most  deplorable  results. 

4.  Oovemment — A  stronger  tie  of  union  than  community  of  race,  language,  or  tetigioif 
is  to  be  found  in  government.  Thus  we  observe  dif&xent  governments,  or  stotes,  embil^ 
ing,  in  one  common  social  union,  the  greatest  diversities  of  race,  language,  and  ieligjlb|{ 
Those  great  empires,  by  which  individuals  and  communities,  separated  firom  each  o^ 
by  so  many  causes  of  antipathy,  have  thus  been  brought  into  social  relations,  have  ahJrMi 
been  built  up  by  conquest.  But  though  cruel  and  hateful  in  their  origin,  they  havei'ifl 
their  ultimate  results,  often  done  much  for  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  manld&i 
There  is  a  gradual  tendency  in  all  communities  und^  a  common  government,  towaid) 
an  €unalgamation  into  one  uniform  mass.  Thus  the  various  tribes  and  nations  conqaeAi| 
by  the  Romans,  became  at  length  all  Latins ;  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Great  mtad^ 
derived  from  various  sources,  speaking  different  languages,  and  professing  differ^  if 
ligions,  have,  in  the  progress  of  years,  become  all  Englishmen.  After  this  consolidation 
into  one  people,  mutual  antipathies  can  no  longer  be  played  off  against  each  other,  a|id 
the  nation  thus  be  kept  subject  to  an  absolute  master.  Hence  proceeds,  ^dually  ijft 
inevitably,  a  modification  in  the  form  of  government,  over  which  public  opinion  andtti 
common  interest  of  the  whole  (ihe  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  having  become  capable 
of  the  idea  of  common  interest)  exercise  a  continually  increasing  influence. 

5.  Progress  of  EnUghtenment. — But  it  is  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment  that  we  aie. 
to  look  for  the  great  bond  of  imion  and  combination,  bringing  together  all  the  nations  o( 
the  earth,  whatever  their  race,  language,  religion,  or  form  of  government,  into  one  com- 
mon brotherhood,  all  striving  together  for  the  advancement  of  the  wdfare  of  the  whok 
We  may  notice,  in  the  different  portions  of  the  earth,  that  the  spirit  of  isolation  is  gral* 
est  in  the  rudest  conditions  of  society ;  and  that  the  circle  of  sympathy  grows  wider  and 
wider  as  knowledge  progresses.  1.  In  the  Savage  staie^  in  whi6h  hunting  and  fishiiig 
are  principally  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  support,  mankind  necessarily  roain  over  a  great 
surface,  divided  into  petty  clans.  These  dans  fireqnentiy  quatrel  about  hunting.  groondB 
and  fishing-stations,  and  carry  on  against  each  other  almost  a  perpetual  war.  2.  In  the 
Pastoral  state^  in  which  flocks  and  herds  form  the  great  source  of  subsistence,  the  nmnber 
of  men  multiplies  with  the  increase  of  food^  and  communities  become  larger.  Bnt  they 
wander  here  and  there,  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode ;  and  the  expectation  of  dIqb* 
der  makes  them  more  warlike  even  than  the  savage.  3.  The  AgricuUural  state  first  leadi 
to  fixed  habitations ;  but  unfortunately  it  almost  always  has  introduced,  or  rather  greatly 
extended,  the  practice  of  slavery,  by  which  a  large  part  of  mankind  is  reduced  to  a  hope* 
less  and  stationary  condition,  and  cut  off  firom  the  benefits  of  advancing  civilization 
4.  The  rise  and  progress  of  numufaciures  and  commerce^  while  tending  greativ  to  incKM 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  community,  tends  also  towards  the  aboUtion  of  slavery.  B 
is  by  this  means  that  servitude,  in  the  process  of  centuries,  has  disalppearedfrom  westeni 
Europe.  6.  After  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  have  made  a  certain  degree  of 
iNTOgress,  and  so  much  wealth  has  accumulated  that  there  begins  to  exist  a  class  who 
have  leisure  and  curiosity.  Science^  properly  so  called,  the  investigation  of  the  ordor  ari 
relations  of  the  various  phenomena  which  take  place  around  us,  first  has  its  rise.  Th» 
discoveries  of  science  are  capable  of  being  constantiy  applied  to  the  advancement  of  tte 
arts.  But  from  a  combination  of  influences,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to  ennmentet 
the  progress  of  science  is  liable  constantiy  to  be  arrested.  Men  entertain  such  a  wondei 
and  veneration  for  the  discoveries  of  tiieir  ancestors,  that  they  think  it  almost  sacrilegoiiB 
to  supersede  them  by  discoveries  of  their  own.  This  is  the  origin  of  a  very  marked  divi* 
sion,to  be  observed  cunong  the  communities  existing  on|the  glob^into  1.  Stakonarifnatiom) 
in  which  tradition  holds  the  place  of  inquiry,  and  which  rather  retrogmde  than  advance; 
and,  2.  Progressive  nations^  those  in  wUch  science  is  cultivated,  and  which,  under  its  in* 
fluence,  are  constantly  moving  forward.  The  great  influence  of  the  progress  of  science  udob 
the  advancement  of  tiie  arts,  has  been  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  laM 
two  centuries,  during  which,  among  the  progressive  nations,  the  arts  have  advanced  witk 
a  constantiy  accum^ating  and  unparalleled  rapidity.  The  tie  of  science,  of  the  comnioD 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  has  been  found  capable  of  overcoming  the  strongest  antipathies. 
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Thusi  daring  the  middle  ages,  while  the  ChriBtians  and  Mohammedans  earned  on  the  most 
furioas  hostilities,  the  scientific  men  of  both  religions  respected  and  loved  each  other ; 
and  daring  the  wars  of  modem  Europe,  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  hostile  nations 
have  not  ceased  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers.  Bnt  this  is  not  alL  The  merchants 
and  traders,  naturally  enough,  perhaps,  early  took  up  the  notion  that  buyers  could  only 
grow  rich  by  getting  an  advantage  of  the  sellers ;  and  that  sellers  could  only  profit  and 
grow  rich  by  gmdually  drawing  away  the  wealth  of  th6  buyers.  This  notion,  which  long 
prevailed,  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence,  and  led  to  great  sharpness,  narrowness, 
and  selfishness,  in  the  transactions  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations ;  as  though 
^^realth  were  a  thing  to  be  scrambled  for  and  to  be  attained  by  some,  only  from  the  loss 
of  otiiers.  Modem  science  has  most  conclusively  shown  that  however  trae  this  may  be 
in  individual  instances,  in  the  lon^  run  and  as  applied  to  communities  it  is  totally  false ; 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  sellers  is  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  buyers ;  and  that 
the  buyers  must  puffer,  in  their  tum,  firom  any  permanent  injurv  to  the  sellers.  TUs  view 
has  given  a  vast  increase  of  liberality  and  beneficence  to  the  ideas  of  commerce.  At  the 
aame  time  it  has  become  evident  that  war,  hitherto  as  it  were  the  great  occupation  of  the 
nations,  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  humanity,  but  with  all  socid  progress.  Hence  that 
indisposition  to  war,  at  least  with  each  other,  bv  which  the  great  civilized  nations,  during 
the  last  generation,  have  become  distinguished ;  hence  in  spite  of  all  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles stul  existing,  the  obvious  progress  daily  making  in  that  view  which  regards  all  the 
members  of  the  human  race  as  belonging  to  one  great  family,  with  common  interest  to 
bjs  subserved,  and  a  common  happiness  to  be  promoted.  Such  views  are  by  no  means 
foreign  to  a  treatise  upon  universal  Greography ;  since  the  first  step  towards  looking  upon 
men  as  brothers  is  to  know  who  they  are,  and  where  and  how  they  Uve. 
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GOODRICH'S   PICTOEIAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

PART  FIRST. 


THE    OLD   WORLD. 

L  WHAT  WE  CALL  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

We  designate  as  the  Old  World  the  three  Continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemispheif, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  together  with  the  islands  adjacent  to  their  shores,  and  nsuaBj 
reckoned  a  part  of  them,  including  with  Europe,  Iceland  and  the  British  Islands;  witfc 
Africa,  Madagascar ;  and  with  Asia,  the  islands  of  Japan ;  but  excluding  aU  islands  sooft 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  west  of  the  China  Sea,  which  we  set  down  as  a  part 
of  Oceanica,  and  as  such  belonging  to  the  New  World. 

This  name  of  Old  World,  is  not  employed  in  any  geological  sense,  as  implying  anj 
older  existence  on  the  part  of  these  regions,  which  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  i 
large  portion  at  least  of  Europe,  which  alone  has  been  critically  examined  by  geologists 
consists  of  formations  which  give  evidence  of  being  among  those  most  recently  elevaW 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  We  merely  imply  by  it,  that  civilization  is  of  ear* 
lier  date  on  these  continents,  and  that  our  historical  knowledge  of  them  runs  back  to  i 
more  ancient  period.  But  the*  application  even  in  this  sense  of  the  phrase  Old  WoiHj 
to  the  entire  extent  of  these  continents,  must  be  understood  with  some  limitatioDS 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  are  the  countries  which,  in  this  historical  point  of  view,  maybe 
esteemed  the  oldest;  next  come,  Syria,  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, aiia 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally.  China,  separated  by  vast  distances  and  in- 
habited by  men  of  a  very  different  race,  may  boast  a  nearly  equal  historical  antiquity. 
Persia  begins  to  appear  about  the  same  time  on  the  historical  horizon.  The  position  of 
India,  in  this  respect,  is  rather  equivocal ;  for  although  that  country  exhibits  in  its  lafr 
guages,  and  especially  in  the  Sanscrit,  evidences  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  it  never  m 
any  native  historians,  and  its  historical  annals  do  not  go  beyond  the  invasion  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great  The  notth  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  north-west,  the  vast  int«riflf 
table-lands  of  Asia,  and  the  great  region  of  Siberia,  are  comparatively  modem.  W 
part  of  the  African  coast  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  only  became  known  about  the  tia* 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  while  the  greater  part  of  its  interior  still  remains  unknown 
and  unexplored. 

As,  at  present,  Europe  far  predominates  over  her  two  sister  continents  in  wealth  and 
social  importance,  we  shall  begin  our  account  of  the  Old  World,  with  her. 
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Extent.    Europe  indndes  the  fc^owmg  eo|in4rieB : 

Britiflh  laiands  (indoding  Quanaej^  eto«)y 117^21  square  milefl. 

Benmaik  (including  IceUnd),.., 49,927  «  « 

Sweden  and  Norway , 298,280  «  « 

Bnssia  (m  Europe) «,099,90S  **  « 

Germany 244,875  «*  *< 

The  Prussian  proriaees  of  Brasna and  Poean 86,508  "  ^' 

Hungary,  Galida,  etc 164,521  «<  <" 

Italy 4 119,706  «<  ^ 

Switxeriaad 15,8W  •*  " 

Holland  and  BelginiB 24,644  *"  ^ 

Prance 204,825  «  « 

Spainand  Portugal 216,429  «*  <« 

Ionian  Islands 1,108  ^  «" 

Greece 19,149  «  « 

Turicey  (in  Europe) ^., 209,422  «  « 

Total 8,819,986      **        " 

The  extent  of  Europe  is  hardly  equal  to  tiiat  of  the  United  States,  and  Meztoo» 
JPopuUUUm.    The  population  is  distributed  as  follows : 

British  Islands  (including  Gnexnaey,  etc,) 27,600,000  inhabitants. 

Denmaxk  0»slnding  Iceland), 1,800,000  <« 

Sweden  and  Norway , 4,650,000  '< 

Bussia  (in  Europe) 62,000,000  ^ 

Germany 42,000,000  ^ 

The  Ptossian  proTinces  of  Prussia  and  Poaen 8,865,000  ^ 

Hungaiy,  Galicia,  etc 20,082,000  ^ 

Italy 24,578,100  « 

Switzerland 2,400,000  ^ 

Holland  and  Belgium 7,558,000  <« 

France 85,801,000  << 

Spain 12,000,000  « 

Porti^ : 8,750,000  « 

lonianlslands :..       220,000  ^ 

Greece 1,000,000  « 

Turkeytfin  Europe), 12,500,000  « 


Total 261,689,100 


tt 


This  makes  a  population  of  about  70  inhabitants,  to  a  square  mile  —  the  highest  ratio 
in  any  division  of  the  world.  If  the  United  States  were  as  thickly  settled  as  Europe, 
they  would  have  a  population  of  180,000,000  inhabitants ;  and  not  less  than  800,000,000, 
if  the  proportion  were  like  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  the  population  is  306  to 
ji  square  mile. 

Seas. — The  superficial  extent  of  the  inland  seas  of  Europe  exceeds  1,800,000  square 
miles.   The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimate  of  each  : 


/ 
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iO-Hxus 

MBditamyMW  Sea , MfjMT 

Adriatie «V00 

Baflmoompreheiided  between  Cao&nl  tike  Dndanek 71^400 

Sea  of  Maimorm djBO0.,.At9,M 

Kordi  Sea,  or  Geiman  Ocean 244/)00 

Black  Sea 181,000 

GMpianSea 141,000 

Baltic,  with  an  in  btandMi 1H900 

WlnteSea M/WO 

Eng^Channd 28,200 

St  Geoige'i  Channei  and  Imh  Sea ^ '..  95,000 

Total  of  ioUmd  ie«  in  Eorape ; 1^,500 

Europe  presents  a  coast-line  of  nearly  15,000  miles  in  length. 

Pemnsulat. — From  the  manner  in  which  the  European  continent  is  penetrated  by  the 
ocean,  its  outline  presents  a  number  of  peninsulas,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  ik 
world.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  comprising  Norway,  Sv^ 
d^  and  Laplan£  Next  follow  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Western  Europe :  the  Spair 
ish,  which  includes  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Bepublic  of  Andoiri ;  the  Italian,  so  reinaik* 
able  for  its  odd  form,  being  shapra  like  a  boot ;  and  the  Grecian,  not  less  remarkable  fdrtk 
number  of  secondary  peninsulas  whidi  its  outline  presents.  The  Morea,  forming  Ik 
southern  portion  of  tiie  latter,  alike  famous  in  ancient  and  modem  hktory,  andthe  Ma» 
donian,  the  northern  portion  of  the  same,  which  is  itself  divided  into  three  other  peninsaln 
— those  of  Monte-&mto,  Toron,  and  Cassandra,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Greece.  The  other  principal  European  peninsulas  are  the  Cnmea,  Soatk* 
em  Russia ;  Kanin,  in  the  government  of  Archangel ;  Jutland,  in  the  north  of  Gennanj; 
and  a  peninsula  which  comprehends  the  province  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  which  may  Ik 
termed  the  Netherlandish.  We  may  also  remaik  that  the  three  departments  of  Fuusiani 
Mbrbihan,  and  Cot^s  du  Nord,  form  a  peninsula  in  the  north-west  of  France. 

Climaie.  The  climate  is  generally,  in  the  western  parts,  much  warmer  than  in  Ik 
same  parallels  in  America  and  Asia.  The  difference  is  equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  do* 
grees  of  latitude.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  currents  of  warm  air  and  wtkr 
which,  coming  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  flowing  north-easterly,  set  constant^ 
upon  the  western  and  northern  coasts. 

Jn  order  to  exhibit,  in  a  definite  shape,  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  same  latttadoj 
and  in  each  season,  we  take  the  following  table  from  Humboldt,  Ann.  de  PkUos.  (xL 
188.)  : 

Places.  Mean  of  Year.  WifUer.  Spring,  Summer,  AiOmmu 

Edinbuif;li,  (lat  56,) 47J$ 88.6 46.4 58.2 484. 

Copenhagen,  (  «*    ) 45.6 80.8 41.2 ...62.6 48.4. 

Moflcow,         (  «     ) 40.2 10.8 .44.0 67.1 88A 

The  warmest  month  at  Edinburdb  had  a  mean  temperature  of  59.4,  and  the  coldest 
38.3 ;  at  Copenhagen,  65.0  and  27.2,  and  at  Moscow,  70.6  and  6.0  respectively.  Tbnftj^ 
will  be  perceived  that  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  more  inland  or  easterly  countries  9 
much  greater  than  in  those  on  the  seaboard  of  the  west,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  tfce 
winter  months. 

The  hottest  part  of  Europe  is  its  south-western  extremity.  The  south  of  EmopOi 
protected  by  the  great  ranges  of  the  Alps  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  has  generally  0 
warm  climate,  but  being  luso  open  to  the  winds  from  Africa,  sometimes  suffers  from  ike 
influence  of  the  sirocco.  Humidity  characterizes  the  climate  of  western  Europe.  U 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  seasons,  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  .zones.  Sontl^. 
ward  of  45  deg.  the  winter  is  mostly  confined  to  rahiy  weather  from  October  to  FchRM 
ary ;  snow  rarely  falls,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely  impeded.  The  spring  lasts  from  F^br 
ruary  to  April  or  May ;  and  the  summer,  during  which  the  thermometer  frequently  dj«*' 
107  dcg.,  and  the  autumn,  divide  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Between  45  deg.  and 
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66  dig.  the  winter  is  .the  longest  season,  lasting  generaUy  from  November  to  March  or 
April;  the  spring  oecnpieb  from  April  to  June;  the  summer,  the  temperature  of  which 
often  rises  to  92  deg.,  lasts  until  September ;  and  the  autumn  is  the  shortest  season  of 
alL  North  of  55  dec.  the  year  can  only  be  divided  into  two  seasons — ^winter  and  summer. 
In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  rivers  are 
frozen  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  the  mercury 
freezes  in  the  thermometer  in  September,  and  the  desolation  of  winter  is  broken  only  by 
an  intermission  of  intense  heat,  during  which  the  sun  is  perpetually  above  the  horizon. 

The  quantily  of  rain  that  falls  depends  much  on  locality,  but  as  a  general  result,  the 
more  equatorial  the  country,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  humiditv.  At  Upsal,  in  Swe« 
den,  the  annual  fall  is  only  16.92  inches ;  and  at  St  Petersburg,  18.11 ;  while  at  Carsag- 
nana,  in  Spain,  it  amounts  to  98.07  inches.  The  difference  in  England  alone  is  enor- 
mous ;  at  London,  22.7  falls  annually ;  while  at  Keswick  the  annual  measurement  is  67 
inches.  In  the  mountain  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  annual  rains  measure  51  inches ; 
bnt  in  France  and  Central  Europe,  and  in  the  northern'  parts  of  Italy,  the  mean  rains 
amount  only  to  from  21  to  35  inches. 

4.  Surface*  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  an  immense  plain  embraces  Holland,  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  provinces  of  West  and  East  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  to  the 
Ural  mountains ;  of  which  the  highest  elevation,  near  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  Dnieper, 
and  Don,  is  only  1,064  feet  Other  plains  of  smaller  extent  are  to  be  found  in  Hungary, 
'Wallachia,  Lombardy,  France,  etc  The  mountainous  regions  of  the  European  conti- 
aentf  occupy  together  an  area  of  about  979,800  square  miles.  The  most  remarkable 
'mountain  ranges  of  Europe  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Alps,  the  principal  chain  of  mountains  in  Europe,  occupying  an  area  of  near- 
ly  74y650  square  miles,  run  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  boundary 
between  Fiance  and  Italy,  through  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and  other  provinces  of 
Austria,  to  the  western  parts  of  Turkey,  at  a  distance  of  about  550  miles.  Several  por- 
nous  of  them  have  particular  names,  as.  Maritime  Alps,  nearest  to  the  coast ;  Cottian 
Alps,  between  France  and  Savoy;  Gray  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  Pennine 
Alps ;  Lepontine  Alps,  etc.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  are :  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy, 
16,6^  feet  high ;  Mount  Rosa,  in  Savoy,  but  near  the  frontier  of- Switzerland,  15,527 
feet;  Finsteraarhorn,  in  Switzerland,  14,325  feet;  Pelvoux  de  Vallouise,  on  th.e  French 
territory,  14,044  feet;  Jungfrau,  13,730  feet ;  Schreckhorn,  13,310  feet,  in  Switzerland; 
Ortles,  in  Tyrol,  13,065  feet;  Watzmann,  in  Bavaria,  9,150 feet;  and  Terglou,  in  Carin- 

.  tfaa,  10,194  feet  high.  The  monastery  of  St.  Bernard  is  situated  in  one  of  the  high 
passes  of  the  Alps,  and  is  occupied  by  monks  devoted  to  the  rescue  and  assistance  of 
travellers,  often  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  snow. 

2.  The  Pyrenees  separate  France  from  Spain,  running  in  an  almost  westerly  direction 
firom  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  that  of  the  bav  of  Biscay.  The  highest  peaks 
of  this  mountain  range,  are :  the  Maladetta,  11,436  feet  high ;  Mont  Perdu,  10,482  feet; 
and  Pico  Las  Posets,  10,584  feet,  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  the  Marbore,  10,374  feet ; 
Vignemale,  10,350  feet ;  Piclong  9,972  feet ;  and  Canijou,  8,800  feet  high,  on  the  French 
aide. 

3.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  the  principal  mountain  range  of  Spain,  covers  chiefly  that  part 
irf  the  country  commonly  called  Upper  Andalusia,  or  the  province  of  Granada.  Its 
lagbest  peaks  are  the  Cumbre  de  Mulhacen,  11,678  feet,  and  Hcacho  de  Veleta,  11,200 
fitet  One  branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz,  and  ends  in 
cape  Trafalgar.  Parallel  with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the  direction  of  Algrave  (the 
monokihem  province  of  Portugal,)  runs  the  Sierra  Morena,  which,  in  Portugal,  bears  the 
name  of  Sierra  Monchique. 

4.  The  Apennines  skirt  the  gulf  of  Grenoa,  and  run  south-east  to  the  south  extremity 
of  *^  Italy.     They  bear  particular  names,  according  to  their  local  position.     Ligurian  Ap- 

.ennines,  Etruscan  Apennines,  Roman  Apennines,  Neapolitan  Apennines,  and  Abruzzi, 

iit  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  highest  part  is  the  Gran  Sasso  d* 

^Italia,  in  Naples,  9,577  feet  high ;  other  parts  are  from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet     The 

Volcano  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  is  3,932  feet  high.     On*the  island  of  Sicily,  be- 
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sides  the  Yolc^no  Mount  Etna,  lOA 
feet  high,  are  s^viail  other  notable  dia 
from  4,000  to  near  9,000  feet  hi^jir 

5.  The  Carpathian  Mountains,  fonn- 
ing  the  boundary  between  Hungary  and 
Galicia,  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  the  sources  of  the  Oder  river  to  the 
Danube.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Bus- 
ka  Popana,  9,912  feet,  and  Gailuiipi, 
9,000  feet 

6.  The  Scandinavian  Mountains  forai, 
for  a  great  part,  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  they  are 
called  Kolen,  or  the  Keel.  The  high- 
est peak  is  the  Skagastceltind,  8,400  feet 
high. 

7.  The  Balkan  or  Haemus,  running  east  through  the  midst  of  Turkey,  rises  to  the 
height  of  10,000  feet  in  the  Tchar  Dag,  its  highest  summit.  Its  general  height  is  9,000 
feet  The  Mezzovo  ridge,  running  southerly  (the  ancient  Pindus),  has  one  summit  of 
9,000  feet.  Mount  Lacha  (anciently  Oli/mpus),  according  to  a  recent  measurement,  is 
9,754  feet,  Mount  Kissok  (Ossa),  6,407,  and  Mount  Zagora  {Pelion),  5,310. 

8.  In  France  there  are,  besides  the  Pyrenees,  the  Jura  Mountains  between  Prance  and 
Switzerland,  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  high ;  the  Sevennes,  commencing  near  the  east  end 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  running  north,  forming  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire;  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  branching  from  the  Sevennes  and  Tan- 
ning north-west,  as  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  vgdleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  GNiiiODne; 
the  Vosges,  running  parallel  with  the  Rhine,  between  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  sti^At 
sace ;  the  Cote  d'Or,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  Morwan  Mountains,  on  tb^li^ 
road  between  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  the  Ardennes,  running  from  the  northern  [mi  of 
Champagne  to  Luxemburg.  These  last  are  woody  hills  rising  to  1,800  feet,  and  wM 
them  are  called  the  Argonnes.  The  highest  of  the  other  French  mountains  are  frotfMlf^ 
to  6,000  feet    Puy-Musy  is  6,113,  and  Plomb  de  Cantal  6,093.  -"^ 

9.  The  highest  mountain  range  in  the  north  of  Germany,  called  the  Sudetic  motdipB) 
passes  along  the  southern  frontier  of  Silesia,  with  different  divisions  and  names,  ^fte 
Sudetic  mountains  proper  form  the  boundary  between  Austrian  Silesia  and  MMfilVia, 
with  the  Altvater  4,640  feet,  and  the  Great  Schneeberg  or  Snow  peak,  4,400  feet  high- 
The  Riesengebirge,  or  Giants'  mountains,  form  the  boundary  between  Silesia  and  Bohe- 
mia ;  the  Lusatian  mountains  form  the  boundary  between  Lusatia  and  Bohemia. 

10.  Other  mountain  ranges  in  Germany,  are :  the  Boehmerwald,  along  the  boundary 
between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  rising  to  4,000  and  4,500  feet ;  the  Erzgebirg,  or  Oit 
mountains,  the  boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  which  rise  to  3,870  feet ;  Ac 
Fichtel  Gebirge,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Schneeberg,  3,221  feet,  aiM 
Ochseiikopf,  3.123  feet ;  the  Black  Forest,  Schwarzwald,  partly  belonging  to  Wurtemb^jg, 
but  chiefly  occupying  the  southern  part  of  Baden,  and  covered  with  gloomy  pine  ftf- 
ests,  whence  its  name.  The  mean  elevation  is  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet,  though  the  FeH- 
berg  and  Belchen,  both  in  Baden,  rise  to  4,650  and  4,397  feet ;  the  Alps,  (which  havenoA- 
ing  in  common  with  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,)  in  Wurtemberg,  commonly  caDed 
Swabian  Alp,  thence  running  north-east  through  Bavaria,  by  the  name  of  FrancaniaD 
Alp ;  the  Odenwald,  branching  from  the  Black  Forest  and  running  north  through  Hefi« 
Darmstadt;  the  Spessart,  between  Aschaffenburg  and  Wurtzburg,  in  Bavaria,  wifll*^ 
elevation  not  exceeding  1,900  feet,  and  having  in  its  neighborhood  the  inferior  ranges  of 
the  Hass  Grebirge,  and  the  Steigerwald;  the  Rhoen  Gebirge,  on  the  north-west  boundary 
of  Bavaria,  having  for  summits  the  Holy  Kreuzberg,  2,856  feet,  Dammersfeld,  2,840  fe«^ 
and  Beierberg,  2,264  feet ;  and  to  the  eastward,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  range  of  Ac 
Vogelsberg,  with  an  e^vation  of  2,383  feet;  the  Thuringerwald,   Forest  of  ThuA- 

fia,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  the  Saxon  Duchies,  with  the  Beerb^ 
,064  feet    Schneekopf,  3,043  feet ;  Inselsberg,  2,855  feet,  and  Kickelhahn,  2,683  feet ;  1W 
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Ifortjs,  a  more  or  less  isolated 
monntain  range,  occapyiog  the 
Bouth  of  Hanover,  part  of 
Brunswick,  and  part  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
having  its  highest  elevation  in 
the  Brocken  or  Blocksberg,  3,- 
500  feet;  that  part  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Brock- 
en  being  called  Upper  Hartz, 
and  the  other  part  Lower 
Hartz;  the  Hunsrucken,  or 
Hundstruck  (dog's  back),  a 
rough  and  woody  table-land 
between  Treves  and  Coblentz 
rising  to  2,263  feet  in  the  Idar- 
kopf ;  the  Eifel,  between  Aix 
la  ChapeQe  and  Treves,  rising 
to«,260  feet;  the  Taunus,  in 
Nassau,  withr^Jhe  Great  Feld- 
berg,  2,605  feet,  and  Altkonig 
2,400  feet;  the  Westerwald, 
partly  in  Nassau,  partly  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westpha- 
lia; its  north-west  slope  is 
formed  by  the  Siebengebirge, 
or  Seven  Hills,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to 
Bonn ;  the  Osning,  or  Teuto* 
burger  Wald,  in  liippe-Det- 
mold,  and  the  Wesergebirge 
or  Weser  mountains,  along  the 
Weser  river. 

11.  The  principal  mountain 
ranges  in  Great  Britain,  are  the 
Grampian  Hills,  with  the  Ben 
Lawers,  4,051  feet,  Ben  Nevis, 
4,379  feet,  and  Cairngorm, 
Frencii  Shepherd  of  the  Landes.  4^050  feet,running  from  the  head 

of  the  frith  of  Clyde,  north-east  through  the  centre  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Scotland.   The  highest  peaks  in  England  are  the  Wham- 
side,  4,052  feet,  and  In^leborough,  3,987  feet ;  and,  in  Wales,  the  Snowdon,  3,568  feet, 
.and  Cader  Idris,  3,550  ieet 

12.  Iceland.  This  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  volcanoes,  among  them  the  cele- 
brated Mount  Hecla,  rising  to  5,210  feet.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Oeraefe-Joekul,  6,240 
feet,  and  the  Oester-Joekul,  5,794  feet 

13.  In  European  Russia  the  Tauric  Mountains,  in  Crimea,  rise  to  4,740  feet  in  the 
,  Tacbadyrdagh.    The  Wolchonsky  Forest,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  is  noth- 
ing else  but  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  not  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  height ;  although  the  Volga 

-  and  other  mighty  rivers  have  their  sources  here.    The  Ural  and  Caucasus  IVlountains  l^ 

.iong  to  Asiatic  Kussia. 

«  Marren  Tracts. — Although  Europe  presents  no  tract  of  any  considerable  extent  that 
may  properly  be  called  a  desert,  yet  unfertile  plains,  for  the  most  part  sandy,  occur  in 
aeveral  places.    These  are  known  by  the  names  of  landes^  in  France ;  steppes,  in  Russia ; 

1  pmivensj  in  Hungary,  etc.     The  most  extensive  are  found  in  Russia,  which  presents, 

I  among  many  others,  the  steppe  of  Ryn,  between  the  Volga  and  Oural ;  the  steppe  of  th^ 
Oural,  between  that  river  and  the  Don ;  the  steppe  of  Crimea,  and  the  steppe  of  Petchora. 
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Next  to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  most  remarkable  tracts  of  a  similar  description  occi 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  especiallv  in  NdTway,  Lapland,  and  Wester  Gottland.  Thc^ 
are  several  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  especially  iu  Hungary,  where  they  are  very  ettq. 
sive.  They  occur,  also,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Lunenburg,  and  ZeB,ft 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  at  Hamburg,  and  in  Pomerania  in  Prussia ;  and  they  occ% 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and  the  Gironde,! 
France.  Similar  tracts  are  found  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Bari.  Th^ 
deserts  are  generally  covered  with  heaths  and  a  variety  of  unavailable  mosses. 

5.  Lakes. — In  Russia,  are  lab 
Ladoga,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  tk 
land,  and  in  the  neighborhood  ^ 
St.  Petersburg ;  its  extent,  con- 
puted  at  6,220  square  miles,  exceedi 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony; 
lake  Onega,  east  of  the  former, wra 
an  extent  of  4,260  square  mite; 
lake  Ilmen,  28  miles  long  andSjl) 
wide,  in  the  province  of  Novfip- 
rod;  lake  Saijua,  about  40  mwi 
long  and  wide,  in  Finland,  la 
Sweden,  which  abounds  in  lakH, 
are  lake  Wener,  not  very  far  fm 
Grottenburg,  with  an  extent  of  2,19 
^^®  ^'•^-  square  miles  ;  lake  Wetter,  ccfe- 

brated  for  its  romantic  environs,  and  remarkable  by  its  extraordinarv  depth,  100  miki 
long,  and  between  14  and  28  miles  wide ;  lake  Maelar,  near  Stockholm,  contains  aW 
1,300  islands  .and  islets,  with  many  handsome  mansions  and  castles  on  them ;  lake  Bp 
mar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  former,  46  miles  long  and  20  wide.  In  Norway  aie 
ftake  Mjos,  north  of  Christiana,  83  miles  long  and  11  wide,  and  lake  Faemund  at  tlie 
frontier  of  Sweden,  about  40  miles  loiig. 

On  the  boundary  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  is  the  lake  of  Constance,  37  miles  kM 
and  about  9  wide.  Three  bays  set  up  from  it,  and  are  called  Ueberlingen,  Lower,  ajid 
Zeller  lakes.  On  the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  is  the  lake  of  Geneva,  42  tm 
lonflf  and  7  wide.  In  Switzerland  are  the  Jake  of  Neufchatel,  18  miles  long  and  shovii 
wide,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel ;  lake  of  Biel,  in  the  canton  of  Bern  ;  lake  of  TbaB,Ui 
thQ  canton  of  Bern ;  lake  of  Luzerne,  in  the  centre  of  Switzerland ;  lake  of  Zurich,  sf 
rounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  and  Schwytz ;  and  lake  of  Lugano,  in  tke 
canton  of  Tesino.  The  most  remarkable  lakes  of  Italy,  are  lake  Maggiore,  in  Lombarfj 
and  Piedmont,  37  miles  long  and  about  8  wide ;  lake  Como,  in  Lombardy,  32  miles  loi^; 
lake  di  Garda,  east  of  the  former ;  lake  of  Peruja,  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  Bai* 
gary,  are  the  lake  of  Balaton  or  Platten-See,  46  miles  long,  and  lake  of  Neusiedl,  d# 
the  frontier  of  Austria.  In  Holland  is  the  Haarlem  lake,  covering  a  tract  of  33,000  a(^ 
In  Scotland  are  Loch  Lomond,  23  miles  long  and  9  wide.  Loch  Ness,  20  miles  long,  w 
Loch  Awe ;  in  Ireland,  Lough  Neagh,  18  nules  long ;  and  in  England,  Lake  WinaodA 
14  miles  long. 

Lagunes  are  numerous  alon^  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  some  parts  of  the  iiD* 
atic  shores ;  and  Holland  is  fuU  of  dykes  and  pools.  The  coasts  of  Norway  and  parish' 
Sweden  abound  with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  stretch  a  long  distance  inland;  ii^ 
however,  do  not  consist  of.  stagnant  waters.  Swamps  occupy  nearly  the  whole  battfl» 
the  Pri^pec,  in  Poland,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  in  Hungary,  M^ 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers,  they  are  extensive.  Many  of  miflj 
extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  plain  of  the  continent ;  in  the  eastern  parts  of  En^aiWr^ 
in  Touraine,  in  France ;  in  Italy  (in  particular  the  Pontine  Marshes) ;  in  Sicily,  in  west* 
em  Greece,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  . 

6.  Rivers. — The  largeat  is  the  Volga,  having  its  head  in  the  Wolchonsky  Forest,  fjo 
a  course  of  2,166  miles,  and  emptyinc^  by  about  70  outlets  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  4^ 
chief  branches  are  the  Oka,  Sara,  Mologai  Kostromai  Wetluga,  and  Kama.    The  Dnie- 
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per  (the  Borystbenes  of  the  ancients),  has  its  Bonices  in  the  province  of  Smolensk,  and 
a  course  of  1,209  miles.  It  empties,  in  the  nei^hborhooa  of  Odessa,  into  the  Black 
Sea,  forming  there  the  Gulf  of  Liman.  Its  chief  branches  are  the  Beresina,  Pripet, 
Bog,  Desna,  and  Samara  (by  the  Cossacks  called  the  Holy  River.  The  Don  (in  an- 
cient times  Tanais,)  has  its  sources  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tula.  Its  course  is  1,081 
zniles.  It  empties  into  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Its  chief  branches  are  the  Choper  and  Do* 
nez.  The  Dniester  (in  ancient  times  called  Tyras,  or  Danastris)  rises  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  not  far  from  Lemberg ;  and  after  a  course  of  506  miles,  empties  into  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Kuban  (by  Herodotus  called  Hypanis; 
by  Ptolemy,  Vardanes  ;  and  by  the  Genoese,  in  the  middle  ages,  Copa)  has  its  sources 
in  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  Its  length  is  473  miles.  It  empties,  by  one  outlet,  into  the 
,Sea  of  Azof,  and  by  another  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Terek  rises  in  the  Caucasian  Moun- 
tains, and  empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Petschora  has  its  sources  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  a  length  of  690  miles.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Mezen  rises  in 
the  province  of  Wologda.  Its  length  is  552  miles ;  its  mouth  is  in  the  White  Sea.  So  is 
the  Dwina ;  whose  length  is  736  miles.  Its  chief  branches  are  the  Wytschegda,  Pincjga, 
and  Waga.  The  Newa,  issuing  from  the  lake  Ladoga,  and  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  has  a  length  of  only  39  miles,  but  is,  at  St  Petersburg,  from  1,800  to  2,400  feet 
wide.  The  Duna,  rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  has  a  length  of  644  miles,  and 
flows  below  Biga,  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  Tornea,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  Nlemen  rises  in  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  has  a  length  of  530  miles,  and, 
crossing  Prussia,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Memel,  empties  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Vistula,  which  rises  at  the  frontier  of  Austrian  Silesia,  has  a  length  of  681  miles.  In 
Prussia,  it  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  wide,  and  empties  into  the  Baltic  Sea  by  two  out- 
lets, of  which  the  eastern  is  called  Nogat  The  chief  branches  of  theVistula  are  the  Bug, 
San,  Wieprz,  Drewenz,  Ossa,  Pilica,  and  Mottlau.  The  Oder,  which  rises  in  the  Sude* 
tic  Mountains,  at  the  frontier  of  Momvia,  crosses  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania, 
and  empties,  below  Stettin,  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  length  is  616  miles.  The  chief  tribu* 
tary  of  the  Oder  is  the  Warthe,  into  which  flows  the  Netze. 

In  Sweden,  the  Clara  river,  which  has  its- sources  in  the  DovrejQeld,  flows  through  the  ^ 
Wener  lake,  after  which  it  is  called  the  Gotha  river,  and  empties,  below  Gottenburg,  into  * 
the  Cattegat  Its  whole  length  is  322  miles.  In  Germany  the  Elbe,  rising  in  the  Giant 
Mountains,  crosses  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  forms  the  boundary  between  Hano* 
ver  and  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  and  empties  into  the  North  Sea.  Its  length  is  713 
miles.  Its  chief  branches  are  the  Moldau  and  Eger,  in  Bohemia ;  the  Black  Elster  and 
Saale,  in  Prussia ;  the  Mulde,  in  Anhalt-Dessau ;  the  Havel,  in  Prussia ;  the  Ilmenean, 
Liuhe,  and  Schwinge,  in  Hanover;  the  Alster,  in  Hamburg;  and  the  Stoer,  in  Holstein* 

The  Weser,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  near  Munden  (in  Hano- 
Ter),  divides  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  near  the  Elbe.  Its  length 
^  is  2S3  miles ;  and  its  chief  branches  are  the  Aller  (whose  principal  branch  is  the  Leine), 
'  the  Wumme  or  Lesum,  Greeste,  and  Hunte.  The  Ems,  rising  in  the  Teutoburger  Wald, 
^mpties  into  the  Dollart  Its  chief  branch  is  the  Haase.  The  Trave,  rising  in  Holstein, 
enters  the  Baltic  Sea  below  Lubec.  Its  chief  branch  is  the  Stekenitz.  The'  Wamow,  in 
Mecklenburg,  enters  the  Baltic  Sea  below  Rostock.  Its  only  branch  is  the  Nebel.  The 
Eider,  which  has  ever  formed  the  boundary  between  Denmark  and  Grermany  since  the 
3ays  of  Charlemagne,  has  its  source  in  Holstein,  and  empties  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Thames  and  Humber  (the  latter  formed  by  the  united  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent)  in 
"England,  and  the  Tay  and  Forth  in  Scotland,  enter  the  North  Sea. 

The  Severn  in  England,  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  and  the  Shannon  and  Barrow  in  Ire- 
'  land,  empty  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Seine,  having  its  sources  in  Burgundy,  near  Dijon,  and  a  length  of  442  miles,  enipties 
'  into  the  English  Channel   Its  chief  branches  are  the  Marne,  Oise,  Aube,  Yonne,  and  Eure. 

The  Loire,  the  largest  river  in  France,  rising  in  the  Sevennes,  and  crossing  the  centre 
of  the  country,  has  a  length  of  607  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  below 
;  Mantes.   Its  chief  branches  are  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  VIenne,  Sivre  Nantaise,  Arroux, 
'Nievre,  and  Mayenne. 
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Falls  of  the  Hyde. 


The  Garonne,  rising  in  the  P3nrenees,  and  having  a  length  of  416  miles,  empties  iiifi 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  below  Bordeaux,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Gironde.  Its  diiif 
branches  are  the  Dordogne,  Tarn,  Lot,  and  Grers. 

The  Rhone  has  its  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  in  Switzerland,  flows  tfaroo^ 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  crosses  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  empties  krf o  the  Me£ 
terranean  Sea,  west  of  Marseilles.  Its  outlets  form  a  delta,  called  Cam  argue  ;  its  lengfk 
is  460  miles,  and  its  chief  branches  are  the  Saone,  Isere,  Drome,  Durance,  Ardiche,  m 
GarA 

Other  rivers  of  France  are  the  Var,  Herault,  and  Aude,  emptying  into  the  Meditemi- 
nean  Sea;  the  Somme,  and  Orne,  emptying  into  the  English  Channel^  and  the  Vilaiai, 
Sevre  Niortaise  (into  which  flows  the  Vendee),  Charente,  and  Adour,  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Meuse,  which  rises  at  the  frontier  of  Champagne  and  Franche-Comti,  crosses  Lor- 
raine, ChampsLgne,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Belgium,  receives  below  Gorkum  in  Holland 
the  name  of  Merwe,  but  above  Rotterdam  is  called  Meuse  again,  and  empties  into  the 
North  Sea.     Its  chief  branches  are  the  Sambre,  Ourthe,  and  Roer. 

Through  Belgium  and  part  of  Holland  flows  the  Scheldt,  which  rises  near  the  frontier 
of  France  and  Belgium,  runs  through  the  west  of  Belgium,  by  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and 
dividing,  forms  a  delta  at  its  mouth.  One  outlet,  which  runs  northward  into  the  North 
Sea,  is  called  East  Scheldt ;  and  the  other,  running  southward,  is  called  West  Scheldt 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Scheldt  are  the  Scarpe,  Lys,  Dender,  and  Rupel. 

From  Switzerland,  through  Germany,  into  HoUand,  runs  the  Rhine,  which  has  its 
sources  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  St  Gotthard,  in  the  canton  of  Grrissons.  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Switzerland  and  Tyrol,  flows  through  the  lake  of  Constance,  divides 
France  and  Germany,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spire  3,000,  and  below  Mentz  2,500  feet 
wide,  and  divides  within  the  boundary  of  Holland  into  several  branches,  called  Waal, 
Yrtsel,  Leek,  and  Old  Rhine.  Its  length  is  874  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  "ttfe 
Mayne,  rising  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  the  Moselle,  rising  in  the  Vosges,  at  the  frontier 
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•frXjonrakie  and  Alsace.  Otber  brftncbes  of  the  Bkine  are,  the  Neckar,  haidug  its  souioea 
Uf-the  Black  Forest,  the  Nahe,  Lahn,  Sieg,  Wnpper,  Rtihr,  and  Lippe. 

In  Spain  are  the  Ebro,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Cahtabrian  mountains,  forming  then 
tbe  boundary  between  Old  Castile  and  the  Bascyan  provinces  and  Navarre,  and  crossing 
Aragon  and  Catalohict,  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Its  length  is  405  miles, 
a|id  its  chief  branches  are  the  Aragon,  Gallego,  and  Segro ;  the  Guadalaviar,  which 
rifles  in  the  province  of  Aragon,  and  crossing  the  province  of  Valencia,  empties  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea ;  and  the  Guadalquiver,  which  rises  on  the  boundary  of  Jaen  and 
Aikxrcia)  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cadiz.  Its  length  is 
300  miles.  Spain  and  Portugal?  are  crossed  by  the  Tagus,  which  rises  at  the  frontier  of 
Amgon  and  New  Castile,  and  empties,  below  Lisbon,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after  a 
eoorse  of  552  miles ;  and  by  the  Duero  (in  Portugal  called  Douro)  which  rises  between 
STaragossa  and  Burgos,  crosses  Old  Castile,  Leon,  and  Portugal,  and  empties  into  the 
AjtJantic  ocean.  Its  length  is  478  .miles.  The  Minho,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Span- 
ish province  of  Gralicia,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  latter  and  Portugal,  and  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Guadiana,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Castile,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Portuguese  province  of  Algare  and  the 
S^nish  province  of  Sevilla,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  length  ia  488 
miles. 

.The  Po,  the  chief  river  of  Itcdy,  has  its  sources  on  the  Cottic  Alps,  crosses  Piedmont 
apd  Lombardy,  has  a  length  of  405  miles,  and  empties  by  several  outlets  into  the  Adri^ 
atie  sea*  Its  chief  branches  are  the  Tanaro,  Scrivia,  Dora,  £iparia,  Dora  Baltea,  Sesia, 
IBcino,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio.  The  Adige,  having  its  sources  in  Tyrol,  and  a  length 
oi'9Sfi  miles,  empties  into  the  Adriatic  sea ;  as  do  the  Tagliamento,  Piave,  and  Brenta, 
in  Lombardy.  The  Arno  (in  Tuscany),  the  Volturno  (in  Naples),  and  the  Tiber  and 
Gkirigliano  (rising  in  the  States  of  the  Church),  flow  west,  and  empty  into  the  Medit«- 
mneansea. 

In  Turkey  are  the  Marissa,  having  its  sources  in  the  Balkan,  a  length  of  243  miles, 
and  its  mouth  in  the  Archipelago ;  the  Karasu  or  Mesto ;  the  Stromza  or  Struma  (by 
the  ancients  called  Strymon) ;  and  the  Vardar  ( Axius  of  the  ancients),  have  their  moatbfi 
in  the  Archipelago  also ;  while  the  Drin  and  Narenta,  partly  crossing  Dalmatia,  empty 
into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Tlurough  G^many,  Hungary,  and  Turkey  flows  the  Danube.  Having  its  sources  at 
Donaneschingen,  in  Baden,  it  crosses  the  middle  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Lower  and  Upper  Hungary,  and  dividing  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and 
'Wallachia,  empties  into  the  Black  sea.  Its  length  is  1,868  miles,  and  its  chief  branches 
are :  the  Iller,  Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Altmuhl,  Nab,  and  Regen,  in  Bavaria  [  the  Traun,  Ens, 
March,  and  Trasen,  in  Austria ;  the  Waag,  Neitra,  Gran,  Theiss,  Leitha,  Baab,  Drave, 
Mid  Save,  in  Hungary ;  the  Morawa,  Aluta,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  in  Turkey. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  proportional  lengths,  basins,  and  annual  discharge 
of  waters  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  of  £urope,  the  Thames  being  the  unity : 


-Basin.- 


EivsBS.  Length.  'Area  in  Sq.  M,  Size.         Water ^DischargetL 

The  Thames 1   5,500 ' 1   .'  1 

Rhine 4^ 70;000 12^ 13 

Loire -4 48,000 8J 10 

Po 2i 27,000 5 6 

Elbe 4| 50,000 9 -.8 

Yistula 44 76,000 13^ 12 

Danube »| 810,000 56   65 

Dnieper 7| 200,000 86   86 

Doa 7| 205,000 ;...87 88 

Vol^ 14 JJ20,000 94   80 

Otology.  The  geology  of  Europe  has  been  scientifically  developed  by  Lyell  and  oth- 
ers. The  following  parts  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition  formations:  —  the 
XJmlian  mountains ;  Lapland ;  nearly  all  Sweden ;  Finland  and  Norway ;  most  part  of 
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SootUuid,  and  the  west  of  Wales ;  ike  nortl^^west  conntiesy  aiid  those  of  Devon  and 
Ck>mwall,  in  England :  about  haif  of  Ireland :  the  hi^h  ranges  of  the  Alps ;  Ccnnsica  and 
most  of  Sardinia;  the  shores  of  Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the  north-east  parts  of 
Sicily;  Bohemia;  Styria;  parts  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  Eastern  Turkey  and 
Ghreece;  and 'the  central  chain  of  Caucasus.  The  seconcmry  formations  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland;  the  central  half  of  Ireland;  the  north-east,  central 
and  southern  counties  of  England;  most  part  of  France  and  western  Grermany;  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrennees;  the  countries  below  the  Alps ;  central  and  soutbeni 
Italy;  the  north  of  Sicily;  Istria;  Dalmatia;  the  west  of  Turkey  and  Greece;  Galida 
and  eastern  parts  of  Transylvania ;  some  considerable  parts  on  the  banks  of  Volga  and 
Kami,  and  the  north  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  rest  of  Europe  is  composed  chiefly 
of  tertiary  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations,  and  has  been  obviously  submerged  at  no  very 
remote  geological  period. 

Among  the  chief  primary  rocks  of  the  great  table  land  of  Europe,  are  granite,  gneiss 
and  sienite.  In  the  Alpine  ranges,  west  of  St.  Gothard,  calcareous  rocks  abound,  often 
intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mica-slate ;  east  of  St  Gothard,  the  central  chain  is  ac- 
companied by  lofty  calcareous  ranges,  full  of  caverns.  Ghranite  is  abundant  in  most 
European  countries,  where  primary  formations  are  met  with ;  gneiss  is  the  rock  in  which 
the  Saxon,  Bohemian  and  Austrian  metallic  veins  are  situated.'  Transition  limestone, 
which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  ornamental  marbles,  occurs  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England,  south  of  France,  the  Alps  and  Pvrenees ;  gray  wake,  in  which  numerous  m^ 
tallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Grermany,  Iransylvania,  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  eta 
Chalk  is  a  formation  almost  peculiar  to  Europe,  extending  throughout  a  greater  part  of 
England,  the  north  of  France,  and  parts  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Spain.  Terti* 
ary  beds,  containing  a  great  number  of  fossils,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Europe ;  the  most  noted  of  these  arS  the  London  and  Paris  basins. 

Minerals.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  have  the  richest  gold  mines  in  Europe.  1i» 
Bossian  gold  and  silver  mines,  are  situated  in  Asia.  Silver  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Ctti^ 
pathic,  l£urtz,  and  Scandinavian  mountains ;  copper,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Hmh' 
flMuryi,  and  England ;  iron,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  England,  aad 
Belgium ;  tin,  in  England.  Lead  is  very  generally  diffiised  in  Europe ;  but  qwieksHvet 
is  ODtained  exclusivelv  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain ;  of  Idria,  in  Austria ;  and 
of  WoUstein,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria.  The  most  noted  coal  mines  are  near  New* 
castle,  in  England ;  yet  this  mineral  is  eJso  found,  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  ia 
France,  Belgium,  and  Grermany.  Gralicia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  abound  in  rcNdC 
$aU;  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  in  GaUcia,  are  the  most  noted  in  the  world.  Nch 
where  are  found  so  many  mineral  springs  as  in  Europe. 

Vegetable  Products,  The.  staple  agricultural  products  of  Europe,  are  wheat,  tye,  tm^ 
leg,  and  oats*  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  rice  only  in  Lombardj)- 
asd  Turkey.  The  potato  is  very  common ;  the  highest  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  tbrives^ 
is  the  60th.  The  vine  is  cultivated  from  48  deg.  and  49  deg.  of  latitude  down  to  tiM>= 
southern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  the  olive  chiefly  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  distribution  of  vegetBition  in  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  is  much  influenced  by  the  soB 
and  climate  of  localities.  In  the  .southern  portions  the  products  are  much  similar  to 
those  of  northern  Africa.  In  Sicily,  the  date  palm,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant,  severri 
euphorbias,  rare  on  this  continent ;  the  prickly-pear,  the  American  Aloe,  and  the  Cto» 
tor-oil  plant,  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  same  plants  are  met  with  in  the  southern  piffi» 
of  Spam  and  Portugal.  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Southern  Russia,  a  large  intermixturs 
of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.  The  orange  and  the  lemon  grow  to  perfection  in  the  shel* 
tered  vallies  of  western  Europe.  The  olive  and  the  vine  flourish  in  France,  and  the  latttt 
comes  to  perfection  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  Where  the  vine  begins  to  fail,  the 
apple  and  pear  begin  to  flourish,  and  cider,  in  those  regions,  becomes,  instead  of  wine,  the 
.common  beverage  of  the  people.  The  mulberry,  pistachio,  pomegranate,  melon,  ete., 
.abound  in  the  south ;  peaches  preserve  their  full  navor  in  the  open  air  as  high  as  latitude 
50  deg.,  and  the  fig  grows  a  little  farther  north.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  about  47  deg.,  bat 
it  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate;  maize  has  nearly  the  same  range. 

The  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  common  cerealia  or  bread  oomS|  are  not  weO  da* 
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fined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  often  force  him  to  raise  corn  ^under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of  57  'deg.  or  58  deg.  may  hb 
ranarded  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Euope ;  though  in  some 
&voTed  spots  in  Finland  it  is  raised  as  far  north  as  60  deg.  or  61  deg.  The  hardier 
giains,  as  rye,  oats  and  barley,  are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations  on  the  coast 
of  Norwav,  as  high  as  GO  deg.  30  min. ;  but  further  east,  in  Russia,  their  cultivation  has 
not  been  k>und  practicable  beyond  67  deg.  qt  68  deg.  The  introduction  of  potatoes  froAi 
tll^e  New  World,  which  are  now  widely  diffused  over  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  has 
been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  northern  regions,  as  they  are  said  to  be  extremely  pro* 
Ufic  in  parts  where  com  will  hardly  ripen. 

In  ancient  times  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  covered  with  dense  forests* 
These,  however,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  in  the  better  cultivated  and 
ipare  populous  countries.  (Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of 
ttie  Austrian  Empire,  are  at  present  almost  the  only  parts  of  Europe  which  contain  forests 
of  any  very  great  extent  The  natural  orders  of  Amentaces  and  Coniferie  comprise 
the  greatest  number  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
J^  these  regions  the  oak  is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  and  often  attains  to  an  enormous  size. 
It  disappears  about  latitude  60  deg. ;  the  ash  fails  at  62  deg. ;  the  beach  and  lime  are  sel- 
dom found  farther  north  than  63  deg.;  or  furs  and  pines  beyond  70  deg.  The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  highest  latitude  is  the  dwarf  birch,  and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the 
pc^,  in  Europe,  is  considered  to  be  the  ^^red  snow,"  (Palmetta  nivalis,)  a  cryptogamic 
species.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  vegetation  of  Northern  Europe  is 
confined  to  those  regions.  On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  simi- 
lar products  are  met  with  at  various  elevations,  the  temperature  of  which  corresponds  to 
that  required  by  the  individual ;  and  on  the  declivity  of  ^tna,  at  different  heights,  the 
flora  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  both  met  with.  But  a  marked 
difference  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  takes  place  in  the  vegetation  south  of  latitude 
44 deg.  The  mountains  there  are  covered  with  chestnut  woods;  everCTeens  take  the 
place  of  oaks,  and  the  maritime  and  stone  pines  of  other  conifers.  The  plane-tree, 
flowering-ash,  carob,  laurels^  lentisks,  oleanders,  cistus,  and  a  host  of  dyeing,  medicali 
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«  Great  Chestnut  Tree  of  Mount  ^tna. 

and  aromatic  plants  abound,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  almost  continually  covered 

with  a  carpet  of  brilliant  and  odorous  flowers. 

Wild  Animals.  The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  less  varied  than  the  vegetable.  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  of  he  mammalia 
inhabiting  this  portion  of  the 
earth,  is  only  about  150,  and  of 
this  number  only  68  are  pecu- 
liar to  Europe.  The  most  for- 
midable animals  are  the  white 
bear,  confined  to  the  polar 


re- 
gions; the  brown  bear,  once 
common  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, which  now  inhabits  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  re- 
mote mountainous  and  wooded 
countries;  the  wolf  and  the  wild 
boar.  The  largest  animals,  (ex- 
clusive of  the  whale,  walitis, 
etc.,  which  inhabit  the  north- 
ern seas,)  are  the  elk  and  rein- 
deer, the  latter  of  which  is  used' 
as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  north. 
These  kinds  of  deer  give  plac^ 
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in  central  Europe  to  the  red  deer  and  roebuck,  and  these  again  in  the  Alpine  regions  to 
the  chamois  and  ibex.  The  other  principal  wild  animals  are  the  lynx,  met  with  chiefly 
in  the  south ;  the  wild-cat,  fox,  martin,  otter,  beaver,  pole-cat,  glutton,  porcupine,  hedge- 
hog, various  kinds  of  wesisels,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  etc. 


z^^ 


Sqairrel. 

Domesticated  Animals.  The  domestic  animals  deserve  more  notice.  The  black  cattle 
of  Europe  have  attained  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  sheep  is  universally  diffiised. 
The  chief  races  at  present  existing,  are  the  Spanish  "  merino,"  Cretan,  Wallachian  and 
Englit^h.  The  merinos  are  most  celebrated  for  their  wool,  but  taken  altogether  the  Eng- 
lisih  are  the  most  valuable.  Goats  are  also  very  numerous,  and  the  domestic  hog,  evident- 
ly descended  from  the  ancient  European  wild  boar,  is  omnipresent.     The  horses  of  Eu- 
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rope  are  unriTaUed  in  speed,  stiengtk. 
and  courage.  Some  naturalists  sup. 
pose  them  to  be  of  Tartar  breed,  M 
theie  is  no  proof  of  such  origin.  The 
English  heavy  horses  are  nnequalkd 
for  draught,  and  the  race-horses  for 
speed  andfbottom.  The  latter,  and  the 
hunters,  have  been  crossed  with  Arab 
horses,  the  first  of  which  was  imported 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  L  Tke 
ass  of  southern  Europe  is  a  fine  and 
noble  animal,  but  degenerates  sadly  ia 
more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  mnek 
valued  for  the  breeding  of  mules,  tk 
sure-footedness  and  hardiness  of  whidi 
render  them  highly  useful.  The  do- 
mestic cat  seems  to  be  a  lineal  dfr 
scendant  of  the  wild  species. 

Birds.  The  bird  tribe  is  much  more 
varied  than  that  of  quadrupeds.  Ai 
many  as  400  different  species  havehea 
enumerated ;  but  many  of  these  areonlj 
birds  of  passage,  and  are  indigenons  to 
other  lands.  Four  species  of  vultuie 
inhabit  the  Alpine  ranges,  but  i^ 
seldom  seen  in  the  higher  latiti  ' 
In  the  rocky  and  mountainoysj 
of  the  north  their  places  are  sup 
by  enormous  eagles,  falcons,  large  ov 
and  other  birds  of  prey.  Most  di 
birds  of  the  Arctic  region  are  ^quaSi 
In  the  soiith  there  is  a  great  into" 
mixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  aii^ 
Asia,  as  the  Balearic  crane,  pelicUi 
flamingo,  etc.  The  common  sorts  o| 
game  are  generally  diffused  allovff 
Europe;  but  the  red-grouse  is  co|i* 
fined  to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  species  peculiar  to  Greit 
Britain.  Bustards  abound  in  some 
parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  Ifl 
general,  European  birds  cannot  boast 
of  very  brilliant  plumage,  but  thej 
excel  all  others  in  melody.  The  pea- 
cock and  the  common  domestic  fowb 
have  been  introduced  from  the  East, 
the  turkey  from  the  West 

RepHleSj  Fishy  Insects.  The  fami- 
ly of  reptiles  is  not  very  nuroerooS) 
and  few  are  either  large  or  venomous. 
In  the  Mediterranean  a  very  delicate 
species  of  turtle,  (testudo  careita)  is 
found,  and  in  some  of  the  Austrian 
lakes,  the  proieus  angmnus^  a  singu- 
lar link  between  reptiles  and  fishes. 
Of  the  latter  named  class  of  animals, 
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Peacock. 

^e  principal  are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel,  haddock,  mullet,  anchovy  and  tun- 
liiy  in  the  ocean  and  seas ;  and  the  salmon,  trout,  carp,  perch,  etc.,  in  fresh  watery.  The 
linchovy  and  tunny  are  almost  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  their  capture  forms 
k^ valuable  branch  of  industry.  Crustacea  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  north,  and 
^16  mollusca  in  the  south ;  the  latter  are  particularly  abundant  and  various  in  the  gulf 
of  Taranto,  anciently  so  famed  for  the  mwrex^  affording  the  Tynan  dye. 

In  some  parts  of  ^Europe,  scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  sometimes  troublesome ;  mos- 
quitoes infest  the  south,  and  the  gnat  and  gadfly  the  middle  regions.  Europe  is  gener- 
ally, however,  considered  by  naturalists  as  the  grand  region  of  butterflies.  The  Euro- 
)i>ean  ^  annelides  "  include  the  medicinal  leech,  so  plentiful  in  the  pools  of  Grermany, 
Sweden  and  Poland.  Radiated  animals,  zoophytes,  etc.,  are  particularly  abundant  on 
tfae  southern  coasts,  where  some  of  them,  as  the  '^  actinias,"  are  used  as  food,  and  where 
die  coral  fisheries  employ  many  hands.  « 
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PoKHeal  Divisions.  Europe  comprises  55  LidepemdefU  SkUes^  of  which  83  bdooglo 
Germany,  (exclasive  of  Prassia  and  Ausiriai  the  grand-duchy  df  Luxemburg,  and  tie 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg),  seven  to  Italy,  and  two  to  the  Netherlands  (M 
gium  and  Holland  being  called  thus  in  a  general  signification). 

Of  those  55  StaieSi  seven  have  a  republican^  and  ihe  remaining  48  a  Monarckk  fens 
of  TOvernment. 

The  seven  Republics  are :  the  Helvetic  and  the  Ionian  Republics ;  the  free  Geman 
cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubec,  Fmnkfort;  and  San  Marino. 

Among  the  48  Monarchic  States  are : — 

Four  Empires:  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  (for  the  Grand  Seignior  is  is 
some  respects  considered  as  successor  of  the  ancient  Greek  empennrs,  and,  partly  for  tkis 
reason,  entitled  emperor  by  the  Europeans). 

15  Kingdoms :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norwi^, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Greece,  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Saxooy, 
Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg. 

1  Electorate :  Hesse-Cassel. 

7  Grand  Duchies:  Tuscany,  Saxe  Weimar,  Mecklenburg*Schwerin,  Mecklenbim^ 
Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Baden, 

9  Duchies :  3  Saxon,  2  Anhaltiah,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Modena,  and  Parma. 

10  Principalities :  2  Reussian,  2  Lippian,  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  HohenzoSen- 
Sigmaringen,  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen,  Waldeok,  aod 
liiechtenstein :  (the  other  principalities  in  Europe  are  not  independent). 

1  Landgraviate:   Hesse-Homburg. 

1  Ecclesiastical  State :  the  States  of  the  Church. 

JUissia  comprises  the  most  extensive  territory;  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein uh 
6)nallest  state  in  population ;  and  San  Marino  the  smallest  in  extent  among  the  "Em- 
pean  States. 

Originofthe  existing  Nations  and  States  of  Europe, — Forthe  origin  of  the  existing  St&ie 
and  Nations  of  Europe,  we  must  go  back  sixteen  centuries,  to  the  commencement  of  tiai 
influx  of  barbarous  tribes  from  the  east  and  north,  by  whom  the  Roman  empire,  after  long 
struggles,  was  finally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished. 

In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman  empire  included,  besides  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Syria,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa,  all  continental  Europe  south  of  the  Danube  aod 
west  of  the  Rhine ;  also  the  province  of  Dacia  (now  Moldavia  and  Wallachia),  north  A 
the  Danube,  and  all  that  portion  of  Great  Britain  south  of  the  Scotch  mountains.  Eet 
of  the  Rhine  dwelt  the  Germans,  divided  into  many  tribes,  among  the  most  formidahle 
of  whom  were  the  Goths,  who,  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  Romans,  occupieJ 
tUe  regions  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  About  A.  D.  250,  they  commenced  the  invasion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  crossing  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  and  ravaging  Greece  atti 
Asia  Minor;  the  Franks  and  the  Allemanni  (from  whom  comes  the  French  nameforG* 
'  many — Allemaigne)  at  the  same  time  crossing  the  Rhine  into  Gaul  (France). 

Partly  by  arms  and  partly  by  arts,  especially  by  recruiting  the  Roman  armies  fioa 
among  the  barbarians  themselves,  these  first  invaders  were  repelled ;  but  .the  Gk>ths  fla^ 
ceeded  in  establishing  themselves  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  former  So- 
man province,  when  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  id 
become  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  From  this  position,  by  a  new  movement, 
commencing  far  to  the  east,  the  Gt)ths  were  again,  about  A.  D.  400,  precipitated  upon 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  in  the  mean  while  had  been  divided  into  two  governments, 
the  Empire  of  the  West,  or  Latin  Empire,  with  Rome  as  its  chief  city,  and  the  Empfe 
of  the  East,  or  Greek  Empire,  of  which  Coristantinople  was  the  capital. 

The  Huns,  a  Tartar  nation,  whose  primitive  seats  were  on  the  borders  of  China,  ha^ 
ing  been  driven,  by  unfortunate  wars,  to  the  westward,  attacked  the  Alans,  who  dwdt 
between  tlie  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  drove  them  upon  the  Goths,  who  were  thus  again 
compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  A.  D.  378the  Vi8igoths,or  Western  Gteths,  conjointly  with  tbe 
Htms  and  Alans  invaded  Thrace,  and  defeated  the  Roman  emperor  Valens  at  Adrianople. 
Their  king  Alaric  was  invested  with  the  government  of  Ulyricnm  (Dalmatia  and  the  sonth- 
em  provinces  of  Turkey).     In  403,  he  invaded  Italy,  'twice  threatened  Rome  with  dest^l^ 
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•tfon,  and  in  the  year  410  took  it  and  gaVe  it  up  to  fender.  Shortl;'  dfter  be  died,  wbtBa 
kis  fluocessoTy  Atfaaolf/made  peace  with  emperor  Hoaoiius,  and  coiidueted  his  Viaigoths  to 
Gani  or  France;  and  in  414  to  Spain;  where  the  Visigoths  soon  became  the  ruling  nation, 
founding  an  empire  which  also  comprised  Ghiyenne,  Gascogoe,  and  Langaedoc,in  France. 
Other  Gtermanic  tdbes,  had  moved  westward,  and,  crossing  the  Rhine  in  4()i5,  had  set- 
tied  themselves  permanently  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Vandals  had 
their  primitive  seat  in  the  north  of  Gennany,  between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula ;  but,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  4th  century,  they  migrated  to  Hungary,  whence  they  marched  succes- 
sively into  France,  Spain,  and  Africa.  The  Buroundians,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Vandals,  were  compelled  by  the  Gtpides  (a  Gothic  tribe)  to  move  frorn  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula  into  Germany,  and  afterwsird  into  Switzerland  and  the  south-eastern  provinces 
of  France.  The  Sueves,  who  had  their  primitive  seat  near  the  Elbe,  joined  the  Alans 
and  Vandals  on  their  march  to  the  south-west  of  Europe,  and  took  possession  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  called  from  them  Suabia. 

In  426,  the  last  Roman  troops  withdrew  from  Britannia^  or  England,  which  was  after- 
warcis  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  Scots.  The  Britons  thereupon  asked  the  assistance 
of  two  tribes  of  Germany,  the  Saxons,  occupying  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover  and 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  the  Angles,  inhabiting  the  present  duchy  of  Sleswick.  They 
readily  complied  with  the  request,  went  over  to  Britain,  and  drove  back  the  Scots ;  but, 
iiifitead  of  returning  to  Germany,  they  took  possession  of  the  country.  Britain  was  after- 
^'wards  divided  by  them  into  seven  small  kingdoms,  called  the  Saxon  Hepta/rehy.  But  the 
*whole  western  portion  of  the  Island  was  still  held  by  the  Celtic  race,  who  had  independ- 
ent principalities  in  Cornwall^  Sovih  Wales^  North  WaleSj  Cumberland^  and  SiraHi  Clyde. 
The  Scots  of  the  same  race  with  the  Irish,  and  the  Picts  of  uncertain  but  probably  of 
Teutonic  orimn,  held  the  whole  of  Caledonia.  Thus,  A.  D.  700,  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  divided  among  some  fifteen  chiefs,  engaged  in  perpetual  war. 

The  Huns^  under  their  king  AUila^  had  meanwhile  reappeared  on  the  European  theatre. 
At  the  head  of  700,000  men  belonging  to  various  subject  nations,  Attila  marched  from 
Hungary  into  Gtermany,  ravaging  and  plundering  everywhere.  He  then  invaded  France; 
.  but  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  in  451,  he  was  defeated ;  after  which  he  in- 
▼aded  Italy,  where  he  died  in  452.  After  his  death,  his  empire  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Huns,  dispersed  by  degrees  among  other  nations,  disappeared  as  a  distinct  community. 

In  the  year  476  Italy,  with  Rome  itself,  was  entirely  subjugated  by  Odoacer^  leader  of 
a  northern  tribe,  called  the  Heruli;  and  it  remained  under  his  dominion  for  fourteen  years, 
till  he  was  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths. 

The  Ostrogoths^  who  had  transferred  their  seat  into  Bosnia  and  Thrace,  were  on  good 
terms  with  the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  empire  at  Constantinople ;  and  Theodoric^i  their  king, 
made  to  the  emperor  Zeno  the  offer  to  conquer  Italy  for  him.  His  proposal  was  agreed  to, 
and  Theodoric  emigrated  with  all  the  Ostrogoths  to  Italy,  defeated  Odoacer  in  three  bat- 
tles, made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  490  was,  by  emperor  Anastasius, 
snccessor  of  Zeno,  acknowledged  as  Anng*  of  JRaly,  But  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  526,  the  emperor  Justinian  sent  to  Italy  two  eminent  commanders,  Belisarius  and  Nar« 
sea,  who,  after  a  struggle  of  eighteen  years,  made  of  Italy  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Bmpire. 

Meanwhile  the  Franks,  in  the  period  from  A.  D.  237  to  A  D.  375,  got  possession  of 
\he  northern  part  of  Graul,  from  them  called  France.  Meroveus,  who  died  in  458,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  MerovingianSy  reigning  in  France  for  about  three  hundred 
fears.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Merovingians  was  Clovis.  He  drove  the  Romans  out 
>f  France,  subdued  the  Armoricans  in  Bretagne,  subjected  the  Burgundians  to  tribute, 
xrrested  considerable  tracts  of  land  frbm  the  Visigoths  in  the  south  of  France,  and  ex- 
iended  his  conquests  northward  to  the  Rhine.  Clovis,  having  married  a  Christian  prin- 
cess, and  attributing  his  success  to  the  God  whom  she  worshipped,  determined  to  become 
I  Christian  himself,  and  in*496,  he  was  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and 
Liiointed  king  of  the  Franks,  at  Rheims,  by  the  bishop  Remigius.  After  his  death  in  511, 
France  was  divided  among  his  four  sons*  This  impolitic  proceeding  proved  fatal  to  the 
oininon  interest ;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  followed  by  subsequent  divisions.  At  last,  a£> 
er  the  death  of  king  Charibert  of  Paris,  in  the  year  569,  France,  or  rather  the  Prankish 
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empire,  was  divided  into  three  distmct  States,  viz.  Austrasia^  or  Htk  eastern  ein|rire,oiN| 
prising  the  north-east  of  Ganl  and  the  southern  half  of  Germany,  between  T^rol  andHI 
Ibrest  of  Tburingia,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  rivers  ;  Neustric^  or  the  irati 
em  empire,  comprising  the  north-west  of  Gkinl,  between  the  Waal  and  Loire  rivers;  i  ^ 
Bwrgimd^y  or  the  southern  empire,  comprising  Provence,  parts  of  Aqnitania, 
Switzerland  and  Alsace.  The  capital  of  Austrasia  was  Metz^  that  of  Nenstria,  i 
and  that  of  Burgundy  Orleans.  The  Prankish  kings  used  to  invest  eminent  men  (c 
Majores  domas^  or  Heads  of  the  House)  with  the  superintendence  of  the  domains  andl 
of  the  crown,  and  with  the  command  of  the  royal  military  forces.  One  of  them  W 
the  superintendence  in  Austrasia,  another  in  Neustria,  ana  a  third  in  Burgundy.  If 
last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  bein^  weak,  the  Majores-domus  came  soon  tdk 
oonsidered  as  the  actual  rulers.  In  687,  Peptn  of  Herstall^the  latter  name  ^derived  fromUi 
estate  near  Liege,  Major-domus  of  Austrasia,  invested  with  the  superintendence  abo^ 
the  other  Prankish  kingdoms,  assumed  the  title  of  "duke  and  prince  of  the  FnuUiP 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity  by  his  son  Charles  Martell^  renowned  for  his  britti 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Moors  or  Arabs,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  in  732.  |K 
son  and  successor  of  Charles  was  Pepin  the  Little,  who  was  indeed  a  very  small  ttt^ 
but  of  mighty  spirit,  and  of  great  strength.  The  weakness  and  inaptitude  of  the  ]fei> 
vingian  kings  had  now  become  too  obvious  ;  and  the  last  of  them,  ChUderic  IIL,^ 
deposed,  in  752,  by  an  assembly  of  the  states  held  at  Soissons,  and  was  exiled  to  a  xa0 
astery ;  while  Pepin  the  Little  was  elected  king  of  the  Franks,  and  anointed  by  the  bUhf 
Bonifacius.  With  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  CarlovingianSj  a  name  derived  fiup 
Pepin's  son,  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne. 

The  Visigoths,  since  their  inroad  into  ^ain,  had  established  their  power  there  permanelt 
1j,  and  extended  it,  in  the  course  of  time,  over  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  After  531,  Aft 
capital  and  royal  residence  was  Toledo.  But  as  soon  as  the  wars  with  other  tribes  dfl 
nations  had  ceased,  there  arose  civil  wars  and  other  intestine  commotions,  which  cattd 
one  party  to  call  on  the  Moors  or  Arabs  (who  then  had  lately  conquered  the  whole  wsA 
ern  coast  of  Africa)  for  assistance.  The  latter  acted  the  same  part  as  the  Saxons  m 
Angles  had  done  in  Britain.  Scarcely  had  they  set  their  foot  on  the  Spanish  grouiid,l| 
711,  when  they  attacked  the  Visigoths  and  defeated  them  completely,  in  a  battle  atS^ 
res  de  la  Frontera,  which  la*sted  nine  days.  The  fate  of  Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the  VH 
goths  in  Spain,  was  never  known ;  his  horse  and  weapons  were  found  near  the  field  ()f 
battle^  but  his  body  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Pelagio^  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  toil 
command  of  the  (^oths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  Moors,  led  them  into  the  motfl^ 
tainous  region  of  Asturias,  and  founded  there  a  little  kingdom,  the  boundaries  of  wUA 
his  successors  enlarged,  in  the  course  of  time.  But  for  several  centuries,  the  Moors  p* 
sessed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were  in  the  beginning  ruled  by  governors  of  the  Caliphs  reignitf 
at  Damascus,  but  in  756  the  Arabian  prince  Abderrahman  founded  an  independent  eUr 
pire  in  Spain,  whose  capital  was  Cordova,  (north-east,  and  120  miles  distant  from  Ca^ 
which  soon  rose  to  be  a  splendid  city,  and  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  numbered  1,000,000  ifr 
habitants. 

During  the  migration  of  nations,  many  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe  were  depop 
lated,  and  this  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  the  Slaves,  or  Slavonic  tribes  to  move  w 
ther  to  the  west,  and  occupy  the  abandoned  seats.  The  main  body  remained  in  Bxasi 
and  Poland,  but  some  tribes  peopled  Bohemia  and  others  settled  themselves  in  the  G^ 
man  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Lower  Hungary  and  Austria  were  occnpico 
by  the  Avares,  who  had  their  primitive  seat  between  the  ^ack  and  Caspian  Seas;  Dalnit^ 
tia,  and  other  countries  in  the  vicinity,  by  the  Oroates  and  Servians;  and  Bulgaria,  bjth 
Bulgarians,  a  Tartar  tribe,  who  in  the  5th  century  had  emigrated  from  their  primitive  seit 
between  the  Volga  and  Ural  rivers. 

The  Lombards  (a  Suevian  or  German  tribe,  at  first  having  their  seat  near  the  midft 
course  of  the  Elbe),  who  had  once  already  been  called  on  for  assistance  bv  the  impeiW 
governor  Narses,  returned  to  Italy  in  568,  headed  by  their  valiant  king  AHom,  wresteH 
from  the  Grreeks  the  northern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  since  caHed  Lombardy,  w 
got  posaession  of  most  of  the  other  parts.    They  even  threatened  Rome,  but  pope  Ste- 
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eso  IILy  cdllod  OA  the  Fmkkh  Jriflgt  PcfiiB  the  lattle,  for  heip,  and  he  defeaiied  the 
mbards,  and  conmeUed  them  to  cede  to  the  holy  see  the  maiitime  countiy  on  the  Ag- 
natic, which  they  lately  had  conquered.  In  this  way  the  pqpe^s  temporal  potoer  v/ms 
eetablished,  and  tiie  fbnadGEtkm  laid  of  whai  is  now  dalled  the  States  of  the  Choreh. 
^his  occunedin755,  but  sev^Al  eentoriet  elapsed  befofe  the  dominion  of  the  pope  wAs 
jQidly  realized.  In  774  niew  differences  between  the  pope  and  the  iKunbards  brought  on 
lifae  intenrention  of  Chademagne,  who  vanquished  the  Lombards  completely  ami  ena- 
|K)died  their  kingdom  with  that  of  the  Franks.  Lower  Italy  (comprising  the  oontiaental 
|iQit  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples)  and  the  Island  of  Sicily  remained  under  the 
ayay  of  the  Greek  empecocs  until  842,  when  Sicily  and  Calabria  came  into  the  posted- 
^n  of  the  Arabs. 

The  European  territory  of  the  Eastern  en^ey  or  of  the  Boman  emperors  residing  at 
Constantinople^  had  thus  been  greatly  reduced;  neverthelessyit  yet  ranked  highest  among 
Ihe  Christian  kingdoms  by  its  civilization^  wealth,  and  flourishing  commerce.  Constas- 
tinople  was  the  largest  and  handsomest  city  in  Europe,  and  the  imperial  court  displayed 
mneh  splendor. 

Meanwhile  the  long'^nourished  hostile  sentiments  between  tiie  Fraidcs  and  their  neoct 
neighbors  in  the  north,  the  Saxons j  had  finally  led  to  an  eruption,  which  was  followed  by 
a  war  of  more  than  thirty  years ;  when  a  final  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  accoidkig 
to  which  the  Saxons  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Qiarlemagne,  and  adopted  the 
-Cbzistian  faith. 

In  778,  the  Moorish  governor  of  Saragossa  requested  Charlemagne  to  knd  him  his  as- 
sistance against  the  ^nir  Abderrahman.  Accordingly,  a  Prankish  army  was  sent  to 
fifmin,  ana  this  campaign  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  all  the  country  north  of  the 
JEEbro  to  the  Frankish  empire.    This  new  acquisition  was  called  the  Sptmish  mark  (mar- 

S aviate),  A  wax  i^ainst  the  Danes  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  810,  whieh 
ipulated  that  the  Eider  was  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Danes  and  Franks ;  and 
Hus  river  has  ever  since  been  the  boundary  between  Denmark  and  Qennany.  To  sec»ire 
Ihe  boundaries  in  the  east  and  south-east,  against  the  Avares,  Charlemagne  founded  there 
#ie  Avariaa^  marl^  comprising  what  is  now  called  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria.  In  the 
jgear  800  when  Chariemagne  happened  to  be  at  Rome,  the  pope  (who  for  many  substan- 
tial services,  was  highly  indebted  to  him)  placed  the  imperiai  croivn  upon  his  head,  and 
fbuB  reviving  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  and 
-waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Louisj  surnamed  the  JPfous,  but  in  point  of  mental  power  al- 
most the  reverse  of  his  father.  Louis  died  in  840,  and  left  lus  dominions  to  his  thrne 
eons,  Louis,  Charies,  and  Lothaire,  who  divided  them  by  a  treaty,  concluded  at  Verdun 
m  843,  in  the  following  manner : 

Lothaire  acquired  the  imperial  crown  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  besides  this  a 
long  tract  of  land  situated  between  France  and  Q^many,  viz :  Provence^  Da/uphiny^ 
JBrnrffundy^  Alsace^  Lorraine,  and  the  Netherlands.  But  his  mce  became  extinct  even  so 
^fB^Y  as  the  year  875 ;  and  the  German  kings,  his  nearest  relations,  became  the  heirs  of 
Iqa  rights. 

CharleSj  surnamed  the  Bald,  acquired  France,  which  was  ruled  by  his  descendants 
until  the  year  987,  when  the  CapetianSj  from  whom  descended  the  Bourbons,  supplanted 
the  race  of  the  Carlovingians. 

XdndSf  surnamed  the  Germany  acquired  Oermanyy  which  since  that  time  has  ever  been 
i^arated  from  France.  After  the  death  of  his  last  descendant,  in  911,  an  elective  em- 
rare  was  established,  which  continued  so  late  as  1806.  But  the  imperial  power  soon 
fedined ;  and  Germany  became  ultimately  divided  into  a  great  number  of  states,  locally 
odependent,  and  over  which  the  imperial  authcxity  exerted  but  a  slight  restraint. 

As  for  Englandy  one  Saxon  prince  seems  generally  to  have  anrivra  at  an  ascendency 
^▼er  the  rest  He  who  attained  to  this  dignity  was  known  by  the  official  title  of  BetwMm. 
^  the  course  of  three  Imndred  years,  seven  chiefs  attained  this  digniiy,  which,  at  the  be- 
^^niiixig  of  the  ninth  centuTy^  was  held  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  who  had  kmg  resided 
t  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  This  dignity,  witfi  additional  prerogatives,  thenceforward 
eanained  in  his  &mily,  but  witiiout  any  sndi  extensive  alteration  in  the  oonstitution'Of 
he.  krngdcnns  as  ia  generally  suppotea;  for,  long  afier  his  time,  the  inferior  kings  stiU 
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held  a  limited  authority.  As  yet  the  SaxoDB  seem  not  to  have  been  much  tmpioTed 
beyond  their  G^erman  ancestoro,  either  in  arts,  civility,  knowledge,  humanity,  or  obedience 
to  the  lawB« 

In  Egbert's  time  commenced  the  inroads  of  the  Nozucans  and  Danes,  dazing  free- 
booters from  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who  established  themselves 
in  many  maritime  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  at  times  overran  the  whole 
country.  They  also  made  conquests  on  the  coasts  of  France,  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  they  obtained  the  province  of  Normcmdy^  and  they  even  established  prind- 
palities  in  Italy,  where  they  were  first  introduced  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  as  meioe- 
nary  soldiers.  King  Alfred  the  Great  (who  reigned  in  England  from  the  year  871  to  9(tt) 
opposed  them  with  good  success ;  but  a  hundred  years  after  his  death^  the  Nonnaai 
again  broke  into  England,  and  were  now  completely  victorious ;  so  that  in  the  period 
fi^m  10i6  to  1042  three  Danish  kings  governed  the  country  in  succession  (Swen,  Canute, 
and  Hardicanute).  In  the  vear  104^  the  Normans  or  Danes  were  driven  out  of  England, 
and  another  Saxon  king,  Edward  IL^  sumamed  the  Confessor,  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Meanwhile  the  Normans  had  settled  in  France,  and  acquired  there,  as  already  mentioned, 
a  large  tract  called  Normamdy.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  related  to  kiog 
Edv(r»d,  made  claim  to  the  English  throne,  and  after  Edward's  death,  which  occurred  in 
1066,  he  invaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  defeated  his  rival  Harold, 
son  of  Count  Godwin  (for  Edward  had  left  no  children),  in  the  battle  of  Hastingis,  on  tiie 
14th  of  Oct.  1066,  and  became  king  of  England.  He  was  now  called  WiUiaanthe  &nqueror^ 
and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  still  reigning  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 
,  The  little  Christian  kingdom  of  ^tnnas,  founded  by  Pelagio  in  Spain,  was  by  tfis 
time  considerably  enlarged,  and  called  the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  The  ^amsh  markj  ooih 
quered  by  Charlemagne,  having  been  divided  into  two  counties,  Barcelona  and  Navane, 
and  the  count  of  Navarre  having  assumed  the  royal  title,  there  were  now  two  Christiaa 
kingdoms  in  Spain ;  out  of  which  grew,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  kingdoms  of  Aragmi 
Castiky  Galicioy  the  principality  of  Catalonia^  etc.  Portugal,  first  a  province  of  fte 
united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  became  in  1139  an  independent  kingdom.  Tk 
power  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  was  more  and  more  restricted  by  the  conquests  of  the  Chris- 
tian kings,  till  in  1492  Cfranadoy  the  last  Moorish  possession,  was  conquered  by  the  Queen 
habeUa  of  Castile,  and  king  Ferdirumd  of  Ara^on.  At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
comprised  not  only  Aragon,  but  th5  whole  norm-east  part  of  Spain,  while  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  comprised  aU  other  parts ;  and  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  united  by  ma^ 
riage,  all  Spain  came,  after  their  death,  under  the  sway,  first  of  their  daughter  Jobanta 

ior  rather  their  son-in-law  Philip),  then  of  their  grandson,  the  celebrated  king  Charles  I 
or  Charles  V.  as  emperor  of  (Germany),  who  entailed  tixe  Spanish  crown  on  his  de- 
scendants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  while  western  Europe  was  ravaged  by  the  Niv- 
mans,  the  Magyars,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Hungarians,  appeared  in  the  east  aoi 
spread  terror  and  devastation  in  Germany  and  Italy.  They  continued  for  a  century  tole 
the  terror  of  Europe  ;  but  at  last,  under  their  chief  Geyza,  they  began  to  apply  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  Stephen,  the  son  of  Gteyza,  about  A.  D.  1000,  introduced  at  fie 
same  time  Christianity  and  the  royal  dignity,  and  subsequently  the  Hungarians  becaxoe 
the  great  barrier  of  Europe  against  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Othman,  the  founder  of  that  famous  dynasty,  was  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  beloBgiqg 
to  one  of  the  Turkish  tribes  by  whom  Asia  Minor  had  been  for  centuries  overrun.  Be 
pillaged  Bythinia,  and  gradually  (1299-1326)  made  himself  master  of  a  pcirt  of  that 
province.  His  grandson  Amuranth  L,  by  whom  the  Janizaries  were  first  established,  sd>- 
dued  Romania  and  many  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Acfaiatic 
(1360-89) ;  and  finally  Mohammed  11.  (1451-1481)  took  Constantinople;  subdued  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Greek  empire,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  Europe.  Even  for  two 
centuries  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  Turks  were  regarded  as  the  common  enemy  of 
Christendom. 

Since  the  Turkish  invasion,  Europe  has  never  been  attacked  by  any  external  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  Europe  have,  vdthin  the  last  four  oentaries,  themselves 
become  the  conquerors  and  dvilizers  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  AMca,  as  weH  as  of 
America. 
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CJMJSzatkm.  AH  Europeans  are  cbnKxed,  except  tiie  Laplanden,  Samojedes,  some 
Kalmuc  tribes,  and  the  Gipsies  (the  latter  chiefly  in  Hongary,  Russia,  Spain,  ttnd  Eng- 
land), who  are  to  be  regaraed  as  half-civilized ;  and  as  civilization  has  prevailed  in  this 
re^on  for  many  hundred  years,  Europe  is  not  only  the  most  enlightened,  but  also  the  best 
ctdtivated  grand  division  of  the  earth.  By  its  emigrants,  America,  and  all  the  civilized  coon- 
tries  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  peopled.  Husbancby  is  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  improvement  in  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy. 
In  manufactures  and  commerce.  Great  Britain  excels  all  other  empires ;  but  in  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  it  finds  a  formidable  rival  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germa- 
ny. The  states  of  Europe,  next  after  Great  Britain  in  commercial  importance,  are : 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Austria,  etc.  The  improvement  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  the  finest  productions  of  genius,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Europeans.  In  almost  all 
European  countries,  numerous  universities,  colleges,  and  other  schools,  provide  for  every 
branch  of  learning ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fine  arts  have  their  chief  seat  in  Europe* 
All  the  great  painters,  sculptors,  artists  in  music,  architects,  and  poets  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  were  Europeans,  or  their  descendants.  There  are  to  be  found,  it  is  true, 
huge  monuments  of  ancient  architecture  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  compared 
^di  the  sublime  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  with  the  performances  of  modern  architects  in  Europe,  they 
must  yield  the  palm.  Most  of  the  European  countries  are  noted  for  their  excellent 
roads  (above  all  England),  and  only  Turkey  and  Hungary  are  without  them.  Canals 
are  most  numerous  in  England,  but  are  found  also  in  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Sweden.  Besides  this,  England  is  crossed  in  almost  every  direction  by  railroads 
Tvhich  are  now  also  to  be  found  in  every  countiy  of  the  continent 

Newspapers  of  Europe.    Issued  at  Paris,  169;  London,  97;  Berlin,  79;  Leipsic,  68; 
St  Petersburg,  36;  Vienna,  24;  other  places,  883;  whole  number  of  newspapers  in 
'Burope,  1,356 .     The  "  Constitutionel,"  published  at  Paris,  has  a  list  of  30,000  subscri- 
bers ;  the  «  Presse,"  24,000 ;  t^e  "  Patrie,"  14,000 ;  the  «  Journal  des  Debats,"  11,000 ;  the 
^  Nationel,"  5,000 ;  «  The  London  Times,"  24,000, 

Productive  Industry.  Since  the  close  of  the  great  European  war  by  the  overthrow  of 
ihe  elder  Bonaparte,  things  in  Europe  have  assumed  an  aspect  such  as  they  have  never 
exhibited  before,  and  which  promises  in  the  end,  to  work  ail  entire  revolution  in  the  so- 
cial coiidition,  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the  whole  world.  Previous  to  the  period  above 
named,  the  industry  of  trade  and  manufactures  was  principally  confined  to  England  and 
Holland,  and  the  production  of  wealth  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  inferior  con- 
cern by  all  the  great  nations  of  the  continent  At  present,  the  grand  strife  seems  to  be 
which  nation  shall  surpass  the  other  in  productive  8^ ;  and  although  immense  military 
establishinents  are  still  kept  up  at  a  vast  expense,  the  disinclination  to  make  war  upon 
.  each  other  is  very  strong  among  the  European  states.  They  employ  their  arms  against 
inferior  and  semi-barbarous  nations ;  England  against  the  Afghans,  Chinese,  Caffirs  and 
fiurmans ;  France  against  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  of  Algiers,  and  Russia  against  the  Cir- 
cassians ;  but  they  show  no  disposition  to  make  war  upon  each  other.  The  contests  in 
which  they  indulge  among  themselves,  relate  rather  to  the  engrossment  of  trade,  and  the 
extension  of  markets  for  the  produce  of  their  own  domestic  industry. 

2.  Skipping.  The  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  diiferent  states 
'pf  Europe  in  1843,  may  furnish  an  idea  of  the  respective  extent  of  their  maritime  com- 
'merce.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  city  of  New  York  owns  as  much  shipping  as  the 
VT^hoIe  kingdom  of  France,  and  much  more  than  any  other  state  of  continental  Europe. 
^!Fhe  tonnage  of  all,  or  most  of  these  nations  has  considerably  increased  in  the  last  ten 
Tears.  That  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  her  colonies,  at  the  beginning  of  1852,  was 
3,460,656  tons,  but  no  other  European  nation  has  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion. 

Tons.  Tohb. 

GzeatBritun 8,047,418     Taikej 182,000 

Fnmoe 589,511     Saitlmia 167,360 

Norway  sad  Sweden 471,773    Doimaik 158y408 

HoOHid 876,084     Gfeece ^ 187,658 

2S2,0»4    Plnti^fal ^ .      80,5  26 
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Tms.  TotB. 

Spaki S0,000  MeoUanborg 46,360 


.•.6d,M2  Bcnan  Stitef J(8,000 

Hunlraig 5  7,109  Be^ium 27,416 

BaooTer w Mfi92  Tuseanj 25,5lt 

Rom • 50,706  Lnoea M,000 

Ionian  lalet 48 ,6  6  2  Labeck 4,75) 

8.  Five  Great  Powers.  The  five  great  powers  of  Europe  are,  Britain,  France,  Rns* 
sia,  Austria,  Pruseia;  Plrussia  ie  far  inferior  to  the  others  in  extent  and  populattoo,  bat 
it  has  lately  attained  an  increase  of  influence  through  its  position  at  tibe  head  of  tte 
Zolverein,  or  Customs  Union  of  Germany.  Britain  is  the  richest,  and  her  navybftr 
superior.  Russia  is  the  strongest  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Of  all  the  states  of  8a- 
rope,  it  is  these  five  alone  who  substantially  retain  the  right  of  making  war  on  odn 
states ;  and  even, these  five  are  a  great  check  upon  each  other,  as  hardly  either  of  tliei 
would  venture  upon  a  war  with  any  other  power  if  opposed  by  all  the  rest 

IIL  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  the  British  empire  has  obtained  an  extension  and  de* 
velopment  which  renders  it,  all  things  considered,  the  most  powerful  state  on. the  faoeoi 
the  ^lobe.  And  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  it  has  attained  this  greatness,  notwitbstaai* 
ing  its  loss,  during  the  same  time,  of  the  American  colonies,  now  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  are  fast  growing  up  into  a  formidable  rival 

The  British  Empire  includes 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  inhabitants,orapiit 
of  them,  by  the  share  they  have  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Comin«B^ 
alone  constitute  the  sovereign  nation,  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  standi 
a  subordinate  position,  though  some  of  them  possess,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  cofr 
trol  of  their  own  domestic  affairs. 

2.  The  European  Dependencies, — Heligoland^  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  mi 
Weser ;  Gibraltar^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Jtfofta,  in  the  middle  of  that  aei; 
and  the  Ionian  Islands^  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

3.  The  North  American  Colonies,  including  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  TerrHorin, 
Canada^  New  Brunswick^  Prince  Edward! s  Island^  Nova  Scotia^  and  the  Bermudas- 

4.  The  West  India  Colonies,  including  the  Bahamas^  a  large  part  of  the  Gwrtte 
Graupy  Jamaica^  Trinidad^  etc.,  Honduras  in  Central  America,  and  British  Owam  a 
South  America. 

5.  The  African  Colonies,  Gambia^  Sierra  Leone^  Settlements  on  the  Gold  CSwi^* 
Ckpe  of  Good  Hope^  Natal^  etc. 

6.  British  India,  a  vast  empire,  which  is  constantly  extended  by  new  conquests 

7.  The  Oriental  Posts  and  Colonies, — Aden^  at  the  entrance  of  the  RedSca,Jlh^ 
^7m5,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Ceylony  Sir^gapore,  Hong  Kongy  Labuen^  eta 

8.  The  Australian  Colonies, — New  South  Wales^  Victoria^  Southern  AustroHoj  Wt^ 
em  Australia^  Van  Diemeris  Land^  Norfolk  Islandj  New  ZecUand, 

9.  Various  Islands,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  viz.  Falkland  IslandSfAMcklm 
Islands^  St,  Helena,  etc. 

The  total  area  of  all  these  possessions  and  colonies  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  flqui^f 

'miles,  and  the  total  population  at  150,000,000  inhabitants,  of  ahnost  all  the  known  rw* 

languages,  and  religions,  and  including  portions  of  all  the  various  climates  and  qaf" 

ters  of  the  globe.     Indeed,  it  has  been  exultingly  remarked,  that  on  the  British  EmpR 

the  sun  never  sets. 

Origin, and  Policy, — The  founders  of  the  British  Empire  were  the  inhabitants  of* 
island  of  Great  Britain^  90,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  present  population  of  aw 
21,000,000.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  except  a  few  islands  oiiginallv  ^olow^j 
Englishmen,  were  acquirea  by  conquest  Sueh  was  the  case  even  wi3i  Ireland,  of  wb» 
the  native  inhabitante  were  long  regarded  a«  fitteign  barbarians  ;  nor,  till  yeryteGeuUi 
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any  political  rights  eiqoyed  by  tke  great  bulk  of  the  aative  Lieh.  The  exelaakm,  im 
deed,  had  ceased  to  be  founded  on  race ;  but  the  denial  toOathotics  of  political  right* 
aznoonted,  in  substance,  to  an  exclusion  of  the  native  Irish,  who  adhered  with  few  excep- 
tions to  that  ftdth.  Since  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colcmies  (now  the  Unrtei 
States  of  America),  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  mother-coontry  to  draw  the  reins  of 
authority  too  tight,  and  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  policy  pursued  to- 
v/ards  the  subordinate  portions  of  the  empire,  has  been  greatly  liberalized.  The  Irish 
kttve,  by  degrees,  acquired  ahnost  all  the  riffhts  of  British  citizens,  though  they  continue 
In  e^Mnpiiiin  loudly  of  certain  (fisabilities  and  inferiorities  to  which,  on  the  score  of  religion, 
they  are  still  subjected.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1834,  the  spirit  and 
xnetiiod  of  the  administration  of  the  British  colonies,  have  undiergone  a  complete  revo- 
lotion.  The  old  fashioned  colonial  policy  taught  that  the  interests  of  the  colonies  were 
tD  be  made  entirely  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mother-country.  Hence  great  restrictions^ 
^veie  formerly  placed  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  British  Colonies,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  favoring,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  thi^ 
mother-country.  This  policy  has  been  almost,  if  not  indeed  wholly,  renounced.  The  Co- 
lonial Tariff  Bill,  introduced  into  PaxHament  and  carried  through  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has- 
placed  the  Colonies,  in  this  respect,  about  on  a  level  with  the  mother-country.  This  spirit 
of  liberality  has  been  extended  even  to  India,  a  disposition  being  exhibited  to  bring  for* 
ward  the  more  influential  natives  and  attach  them  to  British  interests,  by  giving  them 
some  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Throughout  the  British  dominions,  in  what* 
erer  part  of  the  globe,  that  great  and  important  instrument,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is 
m  foil  operation ;  but  it  is  only  within  about  ten  years  past,  that  the  press  has  become  firee^ 
in  India  and  the  Colonies. 

2l  Otnemmeni  and  PdUics.  —  The  government  of  the  Kitish  Empire  is  nominally  a 
BDonaichy,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  in  reality.  The  queen  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  haindft 
ef  ibe  ministry,  with  no  mind  and  no  opinion  of  her  own.  It  was  lately  observed  in  the* 
Times  newspaper,  the  leading  journal  of  the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  certain  changes  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  that  the  Queen's  private  opinion  (if  she  had  any) 
upon  the  question,  was  a  matter  of  far  less  importance  or  interest  than  the  private  opin* 
ioB  of  Miss  Martineau ;  for  Miss  Martineau's  opinion  might  have  weight  in  some  quarters, 
-wkereas,  the  Queen's  opinion  would  have  no  weight  with  anybody.  Since  the  aocession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  regal  element  in  the  government  has  been  constantly  de- 
eUning.  Greorge  IIL  was  able,  occasionally,  to  exercise  some  personal  influence  by  play- 
ing on  one  political  parfy  against  the  other.  The  present  queen,  like  her  father,  is  a 
merely  nominal  sovereign ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  future  king  will  ever  recover  the  dighir 
est  shadow  of  authority. 

The  control  of  the  government,  which  reats  with  the  Parliament,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  • 
imali  class  of  wealthy  men.  The  Parliament  consists  of  two  Houses,  that  of  the  Lordsj 
including  the  bishops,  and  the  Commons  or  Lower  House.  The  number  of  voters  for 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  with  which  the  selection  of  ministers  substantially  rests,  ia 
about  1,000,000;  but  a  majority  of  the  members  are  chosen  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
TDters ;  and  of  that  minority  the  laiger  part  vote  as  their  landlords  and  patrons  command^ 
er  ebe  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  number  of  really  independent  voters  is 
quite  small.  In  the  country,  the  tenants-at^will,  who  constitute  the  largest  class,  are 
eUigedto  vote  as  their  landlords  require ;  and  in  the  towns,  the  shop-keepers  and  mechan* 
ies  are  very  much  under  the  control  of  their  employers  and  wealthy  customers.  The  vot* 
iKg  is  vha  voce.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introdtice  voting  by  secret  ballot,  but  that 
ia  resisted,  lest  the  voters  might  thus  be  able  to  conceal  their  vote  and  follow  their  own 
eboice,  instead  of  that  of  their  landlords^ 

'  The  actual  administration  of  the  government,  though  canied  on  in  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king  or  queen,  is  in  the  hands  of  certain  high  officers,  who  compose  what  is  called 
Ibe  Ministry*  These  officers  axe  nominally  appointed  and  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown  J  but  in  reality  they  are  solely  indebted  for  their  offices  to  their  ability  to  cany 
with  them,  in  support  of  their  policy,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons;  in  failure  of 
which  they  resign,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  whereupon  the  government  passes  to  moitt 
powerful  parliamentary  leaders.    Of  these  mlnistm,  the  cmef  is  the  tvrst  Lord  qf  the 
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Treaswrtfy  whose  nominal  dnty  is  the  receiving  and  iasning  of  the  public  money, 
his  actual  station  is  that'of  leader  of  the  administration';  he  is  the  first  who  is  appointed 
in  any  ministry,  and  generally  selects  all  the  other  members,  according  to  his  own  views 
of  their  abilities,  or  of  the  influence  thev  possess  in  the  country  or  in  Paifiament ;  wbA 
any  changes  afterwards  made  are  generally  at  his  suggestion,  or  at  least  with  his  fuB  a** 
sent  Next  is  the  Lord  ERffh  ChaihceUor^  who  presides  in  the  highest  law  court  of  Urn 
kingdom,  and  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  is  chief  adviser  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  laws  of  the  country;  and  has  the  disposal  of  a  great  number  of  clerical  and  law  ot^ 
fices.  After  him  are  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  five  in  number,  each 
having  a  separate  chaige ;  the  nrst  is  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  aft^  vdiott 
are  the  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Aflairs  and  for  the  Colonies,  the  Secretary  at  War/  and 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  These,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  E^tchequer,  and  several  othes 
of  the  high  oflicers  of  state,  form  what  is  called  the  MifUstrt/j  the  Cabinet  Council,  or 
briefly  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  the.measures  of  the  executive  government  are  settied  by  tMr 
deliberations. 

The  regular  division  of  labor  which  is  established  in  the  British  government,  is  one  of 
its  chief  excellences ;  because  every  secretary,  or  oth^  officer  of  state,  having  a  paitieokv 
department  assigned  to  him,  the  responsibilify  is  estaDUshed  at  once  tot  any  enrw  or  mis* 
management,  which  may  be  either  rectified  or  punished.  Parliament  itself  has  its  dattes; 
and  when  these  are  not  performed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  electors,  the  members  can  bt 
dismissed  at  next  election,  to  make  way  for  others. 

The  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  appointed 
by  and  depei^dent  on  the  ministry.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  a  body  also  nomi- 
nated by  the  ministry,  and  invested  with  great  powers,  judicial  and  ministerial ;  and  also 
by  a  Chief  Secretary,  who  is  always  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  more  im- 
mediately the  responsible  member  of  the  Irish  government  The  counties  are  under  the 
headship  of  Lords  Lieutenant  and  High  '  Sherifis,  as  in  England.  The  levy  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  local  purposes,  is  vested  in  the  local  gmnd-jnries.  There  is  no 
political  government  of  Scotland  distinct  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Coloniea  and 
dependencies  have  each  its  own  local  administration. 

Judiciary.  The  judiciary  is  very  complicated.  There  are  in  England  three  distiiMt 
codes  by  which  the  Supreme  Courts  are  regulated,  viz :  the  Common  Law,  which  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Plead  and  Exchequer;  the  Civil, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  which  are  administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Adaiiiaify 
judges ;  and  Equity,  which  forms  the  basis  of  pleas  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  are  the  judicial  asaesaon 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  io  which  final  appeal  lies  in  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ex- 
-  cept  appeal  cases  from  the  colonies,  which  are  heard  and  decided  by  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  composed  of  the  legal  members  of  that  body.  These  judges  also  make 
periodical  circuits  through  the  entire  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  where,  at  the  aa> 
sizes,  they  administer  civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  magistrates  of  cities  and  IxNrougitt 
are  likewise  invested  with  judicial  fanctions,  and  by  the  inunicipal  Reform  Act  a  unifonn 
system  has  been  established  in  all  boroughs,  except  London.  In  every  county  there  are  a 
number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  individually  committing  magistrates,  and  oolfee- 
lively  act  as  judges  at  the  county  sessions.  The  most  important  cases,  however,  aie 
left  u>r  the  assize  judges  to  determine.  For  the  decision  of  smaller  civil  cases  the  old  wcA 
long  disused  system  of  county  courts  has  been  lately  revived,  but  with  important  modifi- 
cations. The  sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  annually,  from  three  persons  presented 
for  selection,  and  are  in  their  own  counties  keepers  of  the  king's  peace,  executive  oBtaen 
of  the  Supreme  Courts,  and  bailiiia  to  the  crown.  The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the  free* 
holders  of  the  country.  There  are  usually  four  coroners  to  each  county  who  bold  tiUar 
offices  during  Ufe.  The  subordinate  keepers  of  tha  peace  are  the  usual  bodies  of  conaia* 
bles  and  police.  The  Lords  Lieutenant  are  keepers  of  the  Records  in  tiieir  reapedSfb 
Counties  and  first  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  laws  of  Scotiand*are,  like  thope  of  England,  a  heterogeneous,  ill-digested  maa^ 
the  accumulation  of  ages,  and  derive  their  authority  chiefly  from  the  decisions  of  ife 
supreme  courts,  or  established  custom.    These  are  administered  by  the  Court  of  Se8^ 
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•IcNQs,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  first  is  the  supreme  civil  court  of  law,  and  bj 
virtue  of  its  inherent  supremacy,  exercises  the  ministerial  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery,  in  respect  to  the  guardianship  of  children,  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  the  property  of 
absentees ;  and  in  all  cases  decides  according  to  equity  as  well  as  law.  Appeal  lies  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Hi£;h  Court  of  Justiciary  is  a  criminal  tribunal,  and  is  strictly 
Mpreme,  there  being  no  appeal  from  its  decisions.  JBvery  county  is  placed  under  a  sher- 
ifii  who  is  both  judge  and  magistrate.  There  is  in  Scotland  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
dignity,  styled  Her  Majesty's  Advocate,  or  by  courtesy  the  Lord  Advocate,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Solkntor  General  and  several  advocates-depute,  superintends  the  whole 
cmninal  business  of  the  country,  and  acts  as  public  prosecutor  in  cases  brought  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  counties  have  each  a  similar  officer  styled  Procura- 
tof*fi8cal,  whose  duties  ar^  confined  to  his  own  territorial  limits.  These  functionaries 
always  act  under  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  report  to  him  all  their  proceedings.  The  or- 
ders and  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  executed  by  a  class  of  officials  styled  Mes- 
sengers-at-arms,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms.  The  lowest  official  in 
Scotland  is  the  <^  I&ingman  "  of  Edinburgh,  the  omy  person  of  his  profession  between 
¥oric  and  the  Shetiands. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  in  Ireland  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted 
ter  the  Master  of  the  Bolls;  and  in  the  twelve  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  of  Kin^s 
Asnch,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer.  The  twelve  judges  visit  the  counties  in  six  cir- 
coits  twice  a  year,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  nisiprius  and  criminal  cases  of  a  more 
aeiious  character.  Minor  offences  are  determined  before  magistrates  at  petty  sessions. 
Stapendiary  magistrates  are  now  stationed  in  the  large  towns. 

£ach  of  the  colonies  has  a  Judicial  system  of  its  own,  with  an  appeal  in  certain  oases 
to  the  Privy  Council,  as  abready  mentioned. 

DebU  At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  only  X664,263 ;  at  the 
ivesent  time  the  amount  is  X765,000,000,  with  an  interest  of  X27,500,000. 

JEUvenue.  The  revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  rabe  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  in* 
teiest  of  tiie  debt,  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  country,  is  derived  from  taxation 
upon  a  very  great  variety  of  different  articles,  which  are  all,  however,  reduced  to  the  fpl- 
lowHig  heads: 

Bece^  for  the  yean  ending  ^th  Jan^  1846, 1S47,  and  1851,  reepectMjf. 

Soarm.                                              1846.  1847.                                       1851. 

CivtoiBB £18,798,848 £17,888,988 £80,615,887 

Ezdse 18,788,998 18,868,888 14^8,081 

fltaoipi 7,801,797 6,449,104 6,885,088 

TaxM  (land  and  BflMOWd)...    4,885,788 4,806,708 8,568,961 

FropeiV  Tax 5,491,936 5,411,258 5,804,988 

Po«t  Office 854,000 787,000 1,069,000 

Crown  Lands 118,000 71,000 150^000 

HGflceUaneons 807,681 880,201 189,166 


Total  (ndinaiy  Bevenne  £49,819,488 je47,407,486 ^£51,669,558 

China  Money 887,644 455,081 418,155 

Imprest  and  other  Monies. .        808,190 187^408 90,897 

Bep^nentof  Adyanoes...        804,848 488,485 60,000 

Total  Bevenne JC51,060,109  £48,478,400  £52,858,006 

By  the  new  tariff,  as  given  on  a  subsequent  page,  the  British  custom  duties  have  been 
greatly  simplified,  and  a  very  large  number  of  articles  added  to  the  free  list  Nineteen* 
rarentieths  of  the  whole  amount  of  duties  is  levied  upon  a  few  leading  articles, — tobacco^ 
Hifitu',  tea,  spirits,  wine,  coffee,  timber,  cocoa,  etc. 

^si^endUures.  At  the  bejzinninR  of  the  year  1842,  the  total  public  debt  of  Ghreat 
Pntain  and  Ireland,  v^as  X765,126.d82,  and  the  annual  charge  upon  it  for  interest  and 
rhaiiBgement,  £27,501,783.  A  part  of  this  debt  consists  in  annmties  for  terms  of  years 
Ear  ^ehich  the  other  portions  of  me  debt  are  at  all  times  exchanged  at  certain  fixed  rates. 
The  annual  amount  immediately  payable  is  thus  somewhat  increasedi  but  a  future  le- 
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dmetaon  is  ensiired  on  the  ^pization  of  the  cnnuitjr;  and  thU  U  tiie-peBcj  now  cbidjy 
pursaed  for  the  redoction  of  the  public  debt  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  tofil 
expenditure  incurred  by  Great  Britain  on  accounl:  of  her  colonies  during  the  years  meor 
tioned  below. 

WUUay  and  MwrMm  Stadoiu,  1847-48. 

Gibraltar £208;ild 

Ifahft 179,247 

Cape  <^  Good  Hope 769,601 

Manxiliiis.. 129,616 

Bennada 1 15,870 

FaUdaad  Lilancki 5, 704 

Ascension • 8,565 

Heligoland 822 

Ionian  Ldands 119,929 

St  Helena 69,862 

Hong  Kong » 185,185 

PkmtatioitBandSeaiemaiiai 

Jamaica 147,889 

Bahamas \....     87y433 

Hondarns <     12,756 


Barbadoes 
Grenada 
St  Vincent 
Tobago 


357,955 


1 


Mdiitsennill 

St  Chiistopher^f 

Anguilla 

Virgin  Islands 

Dominica 

St  Lncia 

Trinidad  j 

British  Guiana  J 

PImtatkm  and  Settlements,  1847-48. 

Canada 408,817 

NoTa  Sooda ; 165,749 

NewBnmsiriok 8,751 

Prince  Edwardf a  Jsland 4,857 

Kev^MiBdland 43|967 

Sierra  Leooe^ 

Gambia  t.,. 71,922 

Ci^  Coast    ) 

Ceylott ^ 98,575 

Western  Anataralia. • .      13,764 

Southern  AnstnUa 5^878 

Korihem  Australia 5,636. 

KewZealaud ^    188,602 

Labnaa 605 

Penal  Settlements. 

New  South  Walet 

Van  Dieman's  Land 819,232 

West  Australia. . . .  .* 

Cfeneral    ChargeM 4^,888 


1848-49. 

1849-98. 

lesMn. 

£217,W1 

£210,74^ 

£191,948 

188,546 

l<»,88e 

ii8i,ee9 

478,787 

281^9 

S75(24» 

&14,588 

ll6,30f 

iM^aM 

180,287 

128,075 

nr^m 

7^056 

60i885 

4^8^848 

2,270 

1^6 

1,99a 

1,134 

948 

975 

145,918 

188,042 

130,346 

78,400 

3,402 

6,781 

197,842 

132,270 

107,485 

158,589 

155,931 

1584^ 

26,729 

22,958 

28,37< 

19,575 

16,006 

15,0»a 

372,342 


389,787 


348,338 


1848-49. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

435,763 

161,961 

15,280 

4,508 

38^8 

360,264 
144,716 

11,984 
3,689 

81/)69 

"   322,298 

182,590 

12,615 

8,243 

•0,011 

.78^78 

62,610 

78,046 

80,882 

M,671 

4,821 

91,^16 
8,905 

99,168 

3,232 

100 

150,2il 
&,M1 

96,796 

1»5,810 
9,865 

9,620 

56,184 
22iMHb4 

18,920 
84,254 

48,799 

191,359 

88,516 

66,715 

277,778 

28,941 

TotaT j£3,804,138  £3,480,845  £2,979,826  £2>914,354 

Note.    The  additions  in  the  above  table  will  not  be  fbirad  [precisely  acconle,  the  sUIEi^  aad  penee 
beaa  omitted  firoM  eaeh  item,  but  iockided  in  the  gaaeial  totals. 

The  expoBBe  immRed  for  the  peEsenal  support  of  the  8o«ere%ft.  tud  loj^al  ianntrmmd 
household,  is  bat  a  8maU  item  in  the  genend  e^peciditare  of  idhe  iratioBv    FcaEUofy  ths 
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crowB  posdessed  private  Tevennes  from  lands,  duties,  ete.,  bat  all  ^th  are  now  abandoned 
to  the  oonntry,  (chiefly  under  the  mana^ment  of  the  Boaird  of  Woods  and  Forests,) 
and  t^e  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  df  fixed  snms  regukrly  voted  by  Parliament 

On  the  aocessi<m  ot  Viotoiia,  smns  were  voted  for  the  royal  I^onsebold,  amonnting  ip 
Utie  aggregate  to  JLSB&fiO&j  with  pofwer  to  the  croi^rn  to  grant  pensions  not  exceeding 
£lyllOO  in  any  one  year.  Tbe  cost  of  the  Civil.  Department  of  the  government  does  not 
lUl  mndi  short  of  three  millions  a  yettr,  and  is  distributed  among  about  23,000  ftuic* 
tiomries ;  in  this,  however,  is  included  the  expenses  of  the  Irkh  government  The  ah* 
ttoal  espenses  for  ambassadors  and  consuls  to  mmi  in  foreign  countries  are  about  <£300^- 
000,  and  for  courts  of  justice,  nearly  X800,000.  Altogether  the  civil  management  of  ihe 
kingdom  eoets  X4,06(^000  annually. 

Next  to  the  national  debt,  the  army  and  navy  are  the  greatest  burden  on  the  country ; 
the  average  expense  of  these  are  respectively,  about  J66,000,000  annually,  or  tosetber 
X12,000,W0,  a  sum  much  more  than  equivalent  to  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  government 

Armif.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  a  permanent  or  standing  army  is 
not  held  to  be  leml.  It  is  understood  that  the  civil  power,  as  exerted  by  magistrates,^ 
constables,  and  pouce,  is  competent  to  preserve  order,  and  that  the  creation^  aViiiil- 
itary  force  is  only  a  matter  of  temporary  necessity.  An  army,  however,  being  constant- 
Ijr  required,  both  to  assist  the  authority,  and  to  protect  the  foreign  possessions  of  tbe  em- 
pire, an  act  of  parliament,  called  the  Mutiny  Act,  is  passed  annuaMy,  to  maintain  a  large 
body  of  troops  in  regular  service.  The  privates  in  the  army  are  enKst^  by  small  boun* 
ties  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  are  promoted  to 
the  rank  ot  commissioned  officers.*  The  commissioned  officers,  in  general,  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  or  landed  gentry,  and  in  most  instances  purchase  their  commission  accord* 
iog  to  a  scale  of  prices.  Although  both  privates  and  officers  are  alike  ill-prepared^  by 
previous  iRstruclion,  for  performing  the  duties  of  their  profession,  such  are  the  effects  ol 
diacipline,  the  excellence  of  equipment,  and  other  advantages,  but  above  all,  a  high  toaa 
of  honor  and  spirit  of  valor,  that  the  British  army  is  found  able  to  compete  with  fotoes 
recruited  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances. 

The  British  army  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1848,  consisted  of  two  regiihents  of  Life  Quards , 
one  of  Boyal  Horse  Guards ;  seven  of  Dragoon  Guards ;  four  of  Light  Dragoons ;  four 
of  Dragoons ;  four  of  Huzzars,  and  four  of  Laaeers  —  comprising  the  cavalry.  The  foot 
or  IniantKy  arm  consisted  of  one  regiment,  in  three  battalions,  of  Grenamer  Guards ; 
one  of  Coldstream  Guards ;  one  of  Scotch  FusUeer  Guards ;  and  one  of  Bifle'Brigade^ 
each  having  two  battalions ;  and  99  regiments  of  foot  in  138  battalions.  There  were 
also  one  regiment  of  Artillery  in  nine  battalions;  one  corps  of  Engineers,  and  one  corps  of 
Sappers  and  Miners  —  altogether  numbering  nearly  d,000  horses  and  120,000  men,  of 
whom  about  14,000  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  This  number  was  ex- 
dusive  of  the  Indian  army,  and  the  several  colonial  regiments  known  as  the  Ceylon  Ri- 
fle Segiment,the  three  Royal  West  India  Regiments,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  the  St 
Helena  Regiment,  the  Malta  Royal  Fencibles,  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  and  the  Royal 
Newfoundland  Veteran  Corps.  Of  tbe  British  army  (properly  so  called)  fix>m  20,000  to 
25,000  men  are  generally  stationed  in  Irdiand;  about  80,000  serve  in  India ;  from  10,000 
to  12,000,  induding  artillery  and  engineers,  in  Ghreat  Britain,  and  the  remainder  are  dis-> 
persed  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  pay  of  a  private  in  the  horse  guards  varies  iBrom  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  0|d.  per  day ;  in  the 
cavalnrof  the  line.  Is.  4d. ;  in  the  foot  fi[uards  Is.  2d. ;  and  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  Is. 
Id.  When  at  home  and  in  barracks,  6d.  a  day  is  deducted  from  this,  for  which  the  sol- 
dier receives  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat,  and  one  pound  of  bread.  The  prind* 
CI  part  of  bis  clothes  and  aeeoatrements  is  furnished  at  the  public  expense ;  his  paji 
^pvever,  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  2s.  7^d.  a  week,  in  the  case  of  privates  serving  m 
the  cavalry;  Is.  Id.  a  week  from  privates  in  the  foot  guards^  and  Is.  6d.  from  all  other 
privates,  on  account  of  these  articles. 

Maty.    Great  Briibain  has  long  been  renowned  as  a  fixal>«ate  naval  power :  by  com 
noand  of  its  war  vessels  it  protects  its  oonmieree,  sod  exerts  its  authority  in  the  most  le 
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mote  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  tumal  to  say  that  Britain  possesses  tibie  ^  dominioR  of 
tiie  seas  ; "  bat  this  is  only  a  figore  of  speech.  The  nation  possesses  no  acquired  or 
vested,  sovereignty  over  the  ocean,  acknowledged  by  other  powers,  altfaongh  at^  times  it 
may  forcibly  compel  submission.  The  British  rojral  navy  is  recmited  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  army ;  bat  the  constitution,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  sanctions  the  fmrciUe 
abduction  of  men  from  their  private  homes  to  serve  on  board  of  war  vessels.  This 
species  of  impressment,  however,  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  as  for 
instance  during  the  heat  of  war.  The  sailors  who  enlist  are  geneially  young  men  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  on  board  merchant  vessels ;  and  with  thiis  preparation,  they 
fotm  seamen  of  the  highest  qualifications. 

The  average  pay  of  a  sailor  is  £2  7s.  per  month,  with  victuals,  which  are  estimated 
rt  about  £1  4s.  additionad.  High  salaries  are  paid  to  people  about  the  dock*yards,  the 
master-workmen  receiving  ^250  per  annum,  and  the  artinoers  from  5s.  to  12s.  6d.  per 
day.  During  the  war  with  France,  Great  Britain  had  upwards  of  1000  ships,  manned 
by  184,000  seamen. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1846  :-* 

In  Commission.  Boilding.  In  Ordinaiy. 


Total 

Na  Ckms.  Na  Gnns.  No.  Oan& 

of  the  line 17  1,570  2S  2,124  75  6,258  lU 

Frigates 82  1,146  15  498  73  8,066  ISS 

Ooqpf,  brigs  and  bombs 71  856  21  805  40  521  1S9 

Schamers,  cutters,  tenders  &  ketches.  88  66  —  12  6  18  89 

Steam  Frigates 6  60  —     .        120  4  40  8t 

Steam  Sloops 54  270  20  100  6  80  SO 

Steam  Packets 21  42  8  s  —  _  fi 

Other  steamers 9  18  6  12  —  *—  18 

Transports  and  troop  ships 5  70  —  —  —  —  S 

BoceiYing  ships,  coast-guards,  and  7    g.  .g-  «_  _  — .  ta. 
oiher  non-effective  Teasels,  etc      > 

Total 882  4,588  100  8,161  204  9,988  8M 

Whole  number  of  guns  to  636  vessels,  17,481 ;  number  of  men  in  the  navy,  27,500—- 
boys,  2,000 — marines,  10,600 — total,  40,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  revenue  service  amounts  to  72,  mounting  144  guns. 
The  British  Indian  navy  in  1844-5,  consisted  of  36  vessels,  of  which  22  were  steamert^ 
—-guns,  166.  The  total  number  of  steamers  in  the  English  navy,  including  36  contraok 
mail  steamers  is  199.     There  are  also  eight  East  India  mail  steamers. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Great  Britain  owned  more  than  one-third  of  aU  the 
ships  of  the  line  in  Europe,  and  now  possesses  nearly  as  many  such  ships  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  together.     The  details  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figures :  — 

dose  of  last  century.  Frasent  time. 

France 86  45 

Spain 68  8 

Roflflia 86  60 

Holland 28  8 

Denmark 24  6 

Portugal 18  2 

Turkey  and  otiher  Mediterranean  powers .18  20 

Sweden #••.« ^—  10 

268—68,6  per  ct        144— «8,5  per  ei 
Qreafe  Britam 188—86,4     **  125—46,8     «^ 

United  States , 10 

Beligion.    The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant  state,  but  all  religions  (not  offenaiTe 
to  public  or  private  morals)  may  be  professed,  and  their  different  forms  of  worship  pnu> 
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tised  withont  interferenee  firom  any  quarter  whatever.  AH  denominations  of  Christians 
nave  their  own  chnrchei^  employ  whom  they  plesbe  as  their  pastors,  and  are  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  empire  contains  several  established  or  predominant 
churches,  which  are  supported  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  In  England  and 
Ireland  there  is  one  Church,  denominated  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
(separate  before  the  union  of  the  two  countries  In  1800),  being  a  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
In  Scotland,  the  established  religion  is  Protestant  Presbyterian.  The  religion  of  the 
English  church,  and  also  the  law  of  England,  are  established  in  everv  colony  by  the 
aimple  act  of  adding  the  territory  to  the  crown,  unless  there  be  a  special  provision  to  the 
contrary.  Thus  the  Church  of  England  prevails  in  all  the  great  colonial  dependencies^ 
except  Lower  Canada,  which  is  guaranteed  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy ;  the  Cape  of 
Good  .Hope,  which  has  been  guaranteed  Protestant  Presbyterianism  ;  Malta,  which  is 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  so  on  with  some  minor  colonial  possessions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Endand  are  managed  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  but 
no  step  of  any  importance,  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  can  be  taken  without  an  act  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  the  church  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  country.  The  sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  church,  which  is  thus  in  intimate  union 
with  the  state.  The  laity,  except  through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
possess  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  shape  with  the  doctrines  or  practice  of  the  church. 
The  doctrines  defined  by  law  are  contained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  form  of 
worship  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Ecclesiastically,  the  country  is  divided  into 
dioceses,  each  of  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop ;  the  dioceses 
are  classed  under  two  provinces,  each  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  an  archbishop. 
The  dioceses  are  as  follows :  Province  of  Canterbury  —  Canterbury,  London,  Winches- 
ter, Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath,  and  Wells,  Chiches- 
ter, Norwich,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Rochester,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol,  LlandafT,  St  David's,  St  Asaph,  and  Bangor.  Province  of  York  —  York,  Dur- 
ham, Carlisle,  Chester,  Manchester,  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Ripon.  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
\vere  separate  until  lately.  It  is  designed  to  unite  the  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man  to  that 
of  Chester,  and  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  to  that  of  Bangor.  Ripon  and  Manchester 
are  now  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of  York  is  styled  ^'  Primate  of  England;"  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  ranks  next  to  the  royal  family,  is  styled  "  Primate  of  all 
England."  Not  less  than  twenty-seven  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  been 
appointed  for  the  various  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies  of  the  empire.  The  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church  are  archdeacons,  deans,  and  prebendaries ;  the  inferior  clergy 
are  rectors,  vicars  and  curates.  Strictly  there  are  only  three  grades,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  all  clergymen  belonging  to  one  of  these.  The  bishops  are  entitled  to  be 
addressed  as  "  My  Lord,"  being  legally  spiritual  peers.  The  revenues  exigible,  by  law, 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  are  most  unequally  distributed,  and  the  dioceses  are  of  very 
unequal  proportions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  working  clergy,  some  of  whom 
have  wealthy,  and  others  very  poor  benefices ;  while  curates,  or  •  assistants,  are  paid  on 
the  meanest  scale.  The  following  table,  extracted  firom  a  parliamentary  paper,  shows  the 
number  of  benefices  or  livings,  parishes,  churches  and  chapels  in  each  diocese :  — 


DiOCSSES. 


No.  of  Benefice. 


No,  of  Parishes,        Churchn  and  Ckap^ 


St  Asaph, 
Bangor, 

Bath  and  Wells, 
Bristol,  . 
Canterbary,    . 
Carlisle, 
Chester,       \ 
Manchester, ) 
Chichester, 
'StDaTid, 
Parham, 
Ely, 
Exeter, 
Gloaoeatori     • 


160 
181 
440 
256 
843 
128 

616 

266 
451 
175 
156 
687 
288 


■ 

189 
179 
479 
298 
869 
100 

580 

289 
525 
140 
158 

681 
296 

148 
192 
498 
806 
872 
129 

681 

802 
561 
241 
160 
711 
880 
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DioesB*.  Kb.  of  Benefices.       Ko.  of  Pbrialies.       Chuches  aad  CSiapeli* 

HeralM f.9%$  94A  860 

LUndaff 194  S31  ns 

UtchfieldandOmnkj 63S  650  066 

Lincoln  M78  W70  1^77 

London 677  650  689 

Norwich 1,076  1,178  1^10 

Oxford ." 208  207  287 

Peterborough 805  885  9SS 

Bocheetor 98  107  111 

Saikibiiiy. v408  451  474 

Winefaeitar ^89  408  464 

Woroeiter 223  280  260 

York ^98  741  876 

Total 10^88  11,077  11^25 

The  revenues  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  amount  in  the  a^nregate  to  £150,000  per 
annum.  The  largest  incomes  are  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  J617y 
000 ;  Archbishop  of  York,  £10,000 ;  Bishop  of  Durham,  £8,000 ;  Bishop  of  Londcm, 
£11,700;  Bishop  of  Winchester,  £10,500;  and  Bishop  of  Ely,  £5,500;  the  others 
vary  from  about  £2,500  to  £5,000.  The  greater  part  of  these  revenues  are  derived  frii 
lands,  or  rents  for  grounds  let  on  leases,  and  for  which  fines  axe  taken  at  entry.  Tlis 
chapters  of  cathedrals,  composed  of  deans,  canons,  and  prebends,  possess  also  laige 
revenues ;  the  dean  of  Durham,  for  instance,  having  £4,800  a  year,  and  other  memben 
of  the  chapter,  £33,160.  The  gross  revenues  of  the  deans  and  chapters  amoant  to  vqp* 
wards  of  £^,000.  The  colonial  bishops  receive  from  £800  to  £5,000  each,  pattli 
for  the  most  part,  by  parliamentary  grants.  .The  revenues  of  the  inferior  or  paroehial 
clergy  are  derived  from  tithes  commuted  into  money  payments,  and  also  fees  at  odebia^ 
ing  marriages,  baptisms  and  funerals.  With  respect  to  the  parochial  branch  of  chnsdi 
emoluments,  we  extract  the  following  from  Mr,  IVFCulloch's  Statistical  Account: — "  It 
appears  that  of  10,478  beneficesi  from^  which  returns  have  been  received,  292  aie  under 
£50  a  year ;  1629  are  between  £50  and  £100  a  year ;  and  1607  are  between  £100  aad 
£150 ;  so  that  there  are  1,926  benefices  under  £100  a  yeai,  and  3,528,  or  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  country,  under  £150  a  yean  On  many  of  these  beaei^ 
fices  there  are  no  glebe  houses,  nor  do  the^  possess  the  means  of  meeting  any.  WeiBthe 
spiritual  duties  of  the  poorest  of  these  livings  not  performed  by  the  dergymen  of  the 
neighboring  parishes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  performed  at  dL"  Coratea 
are  paid  by  the  rectors  or  vicars,  whose  servants  they  are ;  by  law,  their  salary  cannot  be 
under  £80 — the  average  is  £81. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  English  church  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  as  follow:-^ 

Archbuliops  and  bishope £150,000 

CathedrBl  and  collegiaiie  dmreliefl 250,000 

Deans  and  other  fimctioDariea 60,000 

^  10,688  Parochial  benefices 8,100,000 

Curates  of  resident  clergy • .       87,000 

Curates  of  non-resident  clergy 887,000 

Total £8,984,000 

The  appointment  of  the  clergy  to  benefices  is  as  follow :  presented  by  the  crown,  952; 
by  archbishoj^s  and  bishops,  1,248 ;  bv  deans,  chapters,  and  ecclesiastical  corporations 
2,638 ;  by  universities,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  721 ;  by  private  individuals,  5,096 ;  and 
by  municipal  corporations,  «S. 

In  1847,  the  total  number  of  congregations  belonging  to  the  Established  church  was 
11,855.  At  the  same  time  there  were  the  following  number  of  congregations  of  Dissenters; 
Roman  Catholics,  622;*  Presbyterians,  212 ;  Independents,  1897 ;  baptists,  1,881;  Cal- 

*  Htxdar  Boman  Cathblio  Bishops  hsrs  reoealiy  been  appointed  fay  the  Pope  of  Bome  tiiroiighoiit  Bn^d, 
but  they  have  no  legal  existence. 
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Inistic  MethodktB,  507;  Wedeyan  Methodists,  2jBiS ;  ether  MetiiodiBtv,  666 ;  Quakers, 
f)96 ;  Home- Missionary  congreeaiions,  4SS;  Unitanaas,  360 ;  total  of  IMssenting  congre* 
gations  (exolusive  of  Jews),  9,dl3.  It  is  oonsidered  probable  that  this  number  indndes 
as  many  actual  worshippers  as  the  11,855  ccmgregations  of  the  Estaiblishznent,  or  about 
4,500,000.  Thus,  reckoning  Disseiiters  and  members  of  the  Established  chnrch  at  9,000,000, 
about  7,000,000  remain,  who  cannot  be  said  distmetly  to  attend  any  place  of  worsMp, 
tfaoogh  in  most  instances  nomincdiy  belonging  to  the  Established  church. 

In  Ireland,  the  established  religion  is  the  same  Protestant  Episcopacy,  of  which  an 
other  branch  is  established  in  England.  The  same  doctrines,  ritual,  and  forms  of  ecclesi* 
astical  government  exist  in  these  two  c^mntriea,  the  hierarchies  only  being  different  with 
lespect  to  their  political  status.  Formerly  there  were  four  archbishoprics :  Armagh,  Dub- 
lin, Cashel,  and  Tuam,  with  thiriy-two  dioceses  under  eighteen  bishops.  Under  a  new 
airangement  there  are  only  two  archbishops,  those  of  Aima^  and  Dublin,  and  ten  bish- 
ops. The  archbishop  of  Armagh  is  styled  "  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  L-eland  f 
and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  styled  <<  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Ireland.'^  The 
number  of  parishes,  including  perpetual-curacies,  is  2,405 ;  but  msmy  have  no  church, 
and  ibe  number  of  incumbents  for  the  whole  is  only  1,385.  According  to  the  proposed 
anrangeroents,  the  money  saved  by  the  extinction  of  higher  ofEces  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  sustain  chujpches  and  glebe-houses  in  parishes,  and  to  execute  other  necessary  purposes* 

The  revenue  of  the  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops  amount  to  <£  151,128  annually;  and 
the  total  iaoome  of  the  church,  including  the  value  of  glebe-lands  and  tithes,  is  about 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people  and  certain  fees  exacted  for  spiritual  services,  consists  of  four  archbishops  and 
tmnty-four  bishops,  with  1,013  parish  priests,  1,394  curates,  and  other  priests  (regulars) 
aboni  300 ;  total  clergy,  2,735.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels  is  2,205 ;  col<* 
kges,  25 ;  convents,  56 ;  nunneries,  93 ;  and  monasteries,  42.  After  the  Roman  Catholfe 
tody,  Htke  chief  Dissenting  communion  is  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  with  about  500  congregations. 

The  established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbjrterian  in  its  form  of  government  The 
<deigy  are  all  equal  in  rstnk,  and  are  officially  ministers  of  parishes.  To  the  church  belongs 
a  hodj  of  lay  fonctionaries  called  elders,  each  Church  having  several,  who  assist  the  cler- 
gymen at  the  communion,  visit  the  sick,  and  generally  act  as  a  vigilant  ecclesiastical 
police.  This  incorporation  of  laity  with  the  church  has  given  it  a  remarkably  secure  foot- 
ifig  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  ecclesiastical  community  is  governed  by  a  series 
of  eourts — the  lowest  being  the  kirk-session  in  every  parish,  composed  of  the  minister 
and' elders ;  the  next  is  a  court  composed  of  the  clergy  of  a  division,  called  a  presbytery, 
and  an  ^er  from  each  parish ;  the  next  is  a  synodal  court,  composed  of  functionaries 
from  an  aggregation  of  presbyteries ;  and  the  highest  is  the  General  Assembly,  composed 
of  delegates  fix^m  the  presbyteries,  and  which  meets  annually  at  Edinburgh.  Constant 
residence  in  their  parishes  is  obligatory  on  the  clergy.     The  number  is  about  1000. 

Tl^e  parochial  clergy  are  supported  by  money  stipends  levied  from  the  heritors  or  land- 
ownets,  on  the  principle  of  commuted  tithes  or  teinds.  The  amount  of  stipends  yearly, 
depends  on  the  average  market-value  of  corn,  the  averages  being  called  JiarSy  which  are 
atiiick  annuaUy  by  a  jury  in  ev^  county.  Each  minister  being  entitied  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain,  the  value  of  the  quantity,  according  to  the  fiars,  is  paid  in  money.  H 
the  teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  heritors  be  not  all  uplifted,  the  stipena  is  liable  to  be  in- 
creased  at  the  end  of  every  twenty  years.  The  gross  amount  of  teinds,  paid  to  the  clergy 
annually,  is  about  JC150,000.  The  total  income  of  the  church,  isfcluding  value  of  glebes 
and  manses,  is  calculated  at  ^275,000.  In  some  parishes,  the  exigible  stipend  is  so  small, 
that  it  is  made  up  to  a  minimum  of  JE150  by  government.  Among  the  largest  stipends 
are  those  paid  to  the  eighteen  parish  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  receive  about  £500 
each,  levied  by  a  peculiar  law  as  a  moaey^ax  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  appointment  of  the  miiiisters  rests  with  certain  large  proprietors  called  Patrons. 
The  attempt  to  regain  for  the  parishes  the  r^bt  of  rejecting  nominations  not  ngreeaUe  to 
them,  led  recentiy  to  a  large  secession  from  the  Establishment  and  the  institution  of  a 
oaw  Communion  caUed.the  jPVee  CImreh  of  SeoUand^  which  has  been'  largely  endowed 
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by  private  siAecriptions.  There  are  nnmerons  other  disBenters,  mostly  Piresbyterian,  who 
iacluding  the  Free  Chnich,  exceed  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

Public  Education. — En^and  is  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  th^e  is 
no  system  of  education.  For  the  instruction  of  her  cleranr  and  gentry,  she  has  aevefsl 
great  public  classical  schools,  among  which  are  those  of  W  inch^ter,  Westminster,  Eton, 
Harrow,  Charterhouse  and  Rugby,  and  also  two  great  universities,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. To  these  have  lately  been  added  the  University  of  London,  consisting  of  two 
eolleees,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  subscription,  and  named  Universitv  CoDege 
and  King's  College;  the  Durham  university,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Bishop  and 
Chapter ;  St  David's  College  at  Lampeter  in  South  Wales,  founded  by  Dr.  Burgeai 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  for  the  education  of  Wekh  clergymen ;  and  several  othem 
There  are  also  colleges  founded  by  the  Dissenters ;  those  of  ffiiileybury  and  Addiscombe, 
belonging  to  the  Eust  India  Company ;  Sandhurst  Royal  MiUtary  College ;  and  PortsmouQi 
Royal  Naval  College, 

The  following  institutions  are  empowered  to  issue  certificates  to  candidates  for  degreei 
firom  the  University  of  London,  in  Arts  and  Laws :  the  Universities  of  the  United  King* 
dom;  Universi^  College,  London;  Sing's  College,  London;  New  College,  London; 
New  College,  A^smchester ;  Owen's  College,  Manchester ;  Spring- Hill  College,  Birming- 
ham ;  Queen's  College,  Birmingham ;  St  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw ;  Stonyherat  Col- 
lege; St  Mary's  College,  Oscott;  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware;  Colleges  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath ;  Stepney  College ;  College  of  St  Ghregory  the 
Great,  Downside,  near  Bath ; '  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  CoUege,  Cheshunt^  Baptist 
College,  at  Bristol ;  Airdale  College,  jiear  Bradford ;  Protestant  Dissenters'  College,  Bo- 
therham ;  Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen ;  Huddersfield  College ;  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College;  Westley  College,  near  Sheffield;  Westleyan  Collegiate  InstiLtntiaB, 
Taunton ;  Western  College,  Plymouth ;  West  of  England  Dissenters'  Proprietary  School; 
Bedford  Grammar  Schools ;  Breton  Independent  College. 

Elementary  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  endowed  andCbai^ 
ity  Schools,  and  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  are  chiefly  educated  at  schools  of  }mvale 
teachers.  There  are  in  England  about  4,200  endowed  schools,  18,000  unendowed  achoolB, 
and  a  large  number  of  Sunday  schools,  educating  1,500,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
population,  instead  of  the  sixth,  which  Prussia  has  shown  to  be  the  proper  amount  of 
school-attenders.  Thus  England  is  shown  to  enjov  littie  more  than  half  the  proper 
amount  of  education,  even  supposing  the  education  she  did  enjoy  to  be  good. 

Of  late,  additional  schools  have  been  opened,  particularly  in  connection  with  factoiies, 
mechanics'  institutions,  and  by  subscription.  At  present,  a  considerable  prop(»tioii  ctibe 
humbler  order  of  schools  are  in  connection  with  two  great  rived  societies — the  BiiM 
and  Foreign,  and  the  National,  both  of  whose  head  eslablishments  are  in  London.  B»- 
cently,  an  annual  grant  has  been  made  by  Parliament,  to  enable  the  privy-council  to  ei- 
courage  elementary  instruction  in  such  schools  as  will  submit  to  the  supervision  of  ai 
inspector.  In  the  year  ending  Oct  31, 1851,  2,310  schools  were  actually  inspededi  aad 
thus  entitled  themselves  to  share  in  the  ^rant  They  included  1,713  Church  of  Englandl 
schools,  in  England  and  Wales ;  282  Protestant  Dissenting  schools,  in  England  aoi 
Wales  ;  98  Boman  Catholic  schools,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  217  Presbyterian  schooby  j|» 
Scotland,  of  which  91  were  of  the  Free  Church.  Accommodation  was  aflforded,  in  these 
schools,  for  299,425  scholars  ;  and  the  average  number  in  attendance  was  271,126.  !nie 
total  yearly  expenditure  was  X21 3,927 ;  the  total  income  was  JS204,243 ;  of  whidi 
X34,039  was  paid  by  the  scholars,  and  X86,999  was  raised  by  local  subscriptioBa  aiitf 
collections.  Religious  sectarian  differences  have,  as  yet,  frustrate  every  other  step  tawudi 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education.  Above  a  third  of  the  adxdt  raaks 
of  England  are  unable  to  sign  their  names,  and  near  a  fourth  can  neither  read  nor  w^^ 

The  chief  educational  establishment  in  Ireland  is  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin ;  Imt  l» 
this  only  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  admitted.  There  have  lately  been  esfedb* 
lished  Queen's  University  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galw^,  under  the  patronue 
of  the  g^ovemmcnt,  and  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  sect.  There  are  also  other  tA 
legiate  institutions  at  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Thurles,  and  Belfast  Maynool^  CoUege  is  at 
e^esiastical  school  endowed  by  the  State,  in  favor  of  the  Catholics.    In  1831  there 
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estahlisbedt  by  act  of  Padiameiiti  a  natioiial  Bystem  of  edttcation,  the  main  feature  of 
wMch  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  children  are  separated,  at  certain  times,  and  tanght 
,  religion  by  their  respective  pastors — the  necessary  fonds  being  provided  by  the  Stete. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  more  particularlv  the 
children  of  the  poorer  class  of  Cathoucs,  would  at  length  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
education.  The  national  board  consists  of  nine  commissioners  chosen  from  both  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies  —  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  archbish- 
ops of  Dublin  being  among  the  number.  The  commissioners  receive  from  the  public 
{)urse,  and  expend  annually,  the  sum  of  X50,000.  But  these  schools  as  well  as  the  col- 
eges  just  mentioned,  have  encountered  great  opposition  from  the  zealots  of  all  sects, 
^who  prefer  to  have  the  people  uneducated  rather  than  not  have  their  own  creed  taught. 
Besides  this  great  national  system  of  elementary  instruction,  the  country  possesses 
several  religious  or  charitable  associations  for  promoting  education  among  the  poorer 
classes:  of  these  the  principal  are  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  the  Church  Education 
SodetY.  The  Boman  Catholic  body  also  supports  a  considerable  number  of  schools. 
The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  President  Bache's  Report,  and  will  prove  interesting. 

Number  of  diuly  schools        ..........  9,657 

Nomber  of  'daily  schools  supported  wholly  by  payments  from  the  children        •        •  5,653 

Number  of  duly  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part,  by  endowments  or  subscription  4,004 

^  The  National  Board         .         .  892 
Association  fi>r  discountenancing 

Tice         •         •         •         .  203 

Erasmus  Smith's  Fund         •  .115 

Kildare  Place  Society      .        .  285 

^London  Hibernian  Society   .  .618 
NoBiber  of  daily  schools  of  which  the  books  containing  lists  of  the  children  were 

produced         .         .        •        •         • -.         .  .  8,886 

r  Males        ....  353,809 

Number  of  children  on  the  books  of  these  schools.-^  Females        ....  223,900 

( Sex  not  specified        •        .  5,700 

Total 583,413 

Number  of  schools  of  which  no  lists  were  produced 771 

Computed  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction  in  such  schools  •  50,886 

Computed  total  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction        .         •  683,946 

Scotland  possesses  five  colleges  or  universities  for  the  higher  branches  of  instruction : 
being  those  of  Glasgow,  St  Andrew's,  King's  College,  and  Mareschal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  Edinburgh.  Education  at  these  institutions  is  generally  conferred  on  a  more 
liberal  and  less  expensive  scale  than  at  the  universities  of  England.  Scotiand  has  been 
long  distinguished  for  its  parochial  institutions  for  elementary  instruction,  and  also  for  its 
mammar-schools  or  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  which  serve  as  preparatory  gymnasia 
•for  the  universities.  Each  parish  (some  parishes  in  towns  excepted)  is  provided  with 
-a  sdiool  at  the  expense  of  certain  land-owners  or  heritors,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  passed  in  1696,  re-enacting  statutes  formerly  in  existence.  Within  the  last  40 
years,  the  parish  schools  have  been  almost  superseded  in  some  quarters  by  the  estabUsh- 
Went  of  voluntarily-supported  institutions,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 

In  a  report  to  Parliament,  the  number  of  schools  in  Scotiand  was  stated  as  follows :  — 
'Parochial  schools,  1,047 ;  pupils  attending  them,  68,293 ;  total  emoluments  of  teachers, 
"SSSjSSO.  Voluntarily-supported  schools,  3,995 ;  pupils  attending  them  151,160.  It  ap- 
ptBXs  £rom  this  that  there  were  219,453  children  receiving  instruction,  ^not  including  the 
Attendance  of  Sunday  Schools,)  and  that  of  these  only  68,293,  or  a  litUe  more  than  one» 
fooith,  were  educated  at  the  parochial  schools.  There  are  5,042  schools,  and  of  these 
etoly  1,047,  or  about  one-fifth,  were  parochial  establishments.  The  publication  of  this  re- 
port caused  considerable  surprise,  for  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
MTenile  population  were  instructed  in  the  parish  schools.  A  great  difference  was  found 
Mtweenthe  attendance  of  males  and  females.    Taking  the  entire  attendance  on  the 
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0okools,  there  weie  13Sy489  malefl,  89,994  females*  Hhe  leeeftof  Aeinqniiy  geeme  to  t)e, 
that  about  one  in  nine  of  the  pimilatioa  in  Seotland  attends  eohooL 

Poor  Laws.  Panperiun  and  distiesB  exist  eonstantly  in  the  United  lOngdom,  to  sqch 
an  alanning  extent  that  the  sohject  of  the  poor-laws  has  become  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The  Endieh  poor-laws  may  be  divided  into  three  dasses :  the  finsti  ex- 
tending  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edwnd  IIL  to  the  end  of  that  of  Elizabeth ;  liie 
second,  from  the  death  of  EUixabeth  to  the  middle  of  the  last  eentuiy ;  and  the  third, 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  year  1834,  when  the  Poor-Law  Amendmeit 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  management  of  pauperism  was  placed  upon  an  entzrei^ 
new  system.  The  poor-laws  of  the  most  and^  period  appear  to  have  been  nothiog 
more  than  parts  of  a  systematic  attempt  to  restcM^e  the  <Ad  feudal  institution  of  villanage, 
by  confining  the  laborers  to  tibeir  paiisbes,  and  forcing  them  to  work  there  for  such  wages 
as  their  masters  chose  to  allow  them.  This  attempt  however,  completely  failed  of  Kb 
object  During  the  second  period,  the  <Aject  of  the  laws  was  to  relieve  the  impotent  ai|d 
infirm  pauper,  only ;  the  able-bodied  being  considered  subject  to  the  provisions,  not  of 
ibe  poor-laws,  but  of  the  vagrant  acts.  During  this  period  the  laws  appear  to  have  bees 
successful.  During  the  third  period,  the  object  of  the  laws  was  to  provide  the  destitiite 
laborer  with  a  comtortable  subsistence  at  his  own  home,  whatever  might  be  his  chaiacte 
and  conduct,  and  whatever  the  value  of  his  labor.  This  attempt  succeeded  in  those  paib 
of  the  kingdom  which  have  received  the  name  of  the  pauperized  districts^  and  plaod  ilie 
laborer  in  the  condition,  physically  and  morally,  of  a  slave.  He  was  confined  to  his  psl^ 
ish,  m^ntained  according  to  his  wants,  not  to  the  value  of  his  ser^Lces,  restrained  from 
misconduct  by  no  fear  of  loss,  and  therefore  not  stimulated  to  industry  and  activity  bj 
any  hope  of  reward. 

The  present  system,  established  by  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  in  'England  anil 
recently  introduced  into  Ireland  also,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Central  Board  of 
Commissioners,  who  have  the  whole  administration  of  aiTairs  for  the  relief  of  the  poot 
These  commisioners  make  all  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  paa^ 
pers,  the  government  of  work-houses,  the  guidance  and  control  of  guardians,  vestries  and 
salaried  officers.  They  are  also  empowered  to  carry  the  act  into  effect  in  all  other  re- 
spects, as  they  think  proper,  except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  administer  relief  by  in- 
terference with  any  individual  case.  To  enable  the  Central  Board  to  adapt  their  mlei 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  15,000  parishes  over  which  they  preside,  and  to  sn- 
perintend  their  execution,  they  appoint  assistant  commissioners,  each  itinerant  within  hu 
own  district.  This  system  made  no  direct  change,  either  in  the  nature  or  amount  of  the 
relief  to  be  given,  or  in  the  persons  entitled  to  it  It  legalizes  neither  allowance  nor  re- 
lief^ without  labor ;  but  contains  no  enactments  prohibiting  them,  or  declaring  their  3]^ 
gality.  The  Commissioners  began  their  labor  by  uniting  and  organizing  the  parishei^ 
They  have  now  created  607  unions  of.  parishes  administered  by  guardians.  There  ie> 
main  490  parishes  unorganized  on  account  of  legal  difficulties.  One  of  the  earliest 
regulations  was  the  prohibition  of  pecuniary  relief,  in  common  cases,  to  individuals  a^ 
of  the  work-houses  and  in  good  health.  By  this  operation,  many  of  the  most  serioiv 
evils  of  the  old  svstem  were  extirpated,  and  the  laborers  have  been  raised  from  a  state  c| 
servitude  to  freedom.  The  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  poor  has  also  been  lessened 
In  1834  the  poor  rates  amounted  to  JB7,511,219.  In  1840  they  were  diminished  to  J65r 
110,683,  and  they  are  now  somewhat  less.  The  success  of  the  new  system  has  not  beeft 
confined  to  this  pecuniary  saving.  The  morals  of  the  laboring  classes  have  been  im- 
proved, and  their  activity  and  industry  stimulated.  The  laborer,  finding  himself  no  kn^ 
er  entitled  to  a  fixed  income,  whatever  may  be  his  idleness  or  misconduct,  and  no  long9 
restricted  to  that  income,  whatever  may  be  his  industry  and  integrity,  becomes  stimulatieA 
to  activity  and^honesty  by  the  double  motive  of  hope  and  fear. 

On  the  1st  o'f  Jan.,  1852,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  leoem 
ing  relief,  was  (exclusive  of  the  490  unorganized  parishes)  132,369,  of  whom  18,869  wese 
in  the  work-houses.  The  total  number  who  had  received  relief  during  the  year  pw«|» 
ous  was  835,360. 

The  whole  number  relieved  in  Ireland,  which  is  divided  into  168  unions,  during  thii 
Year  ending  Sept  29, 1851,  was  706,278  in  the  work  houses,  and  49,079  out  of  them»  w^ 
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ob  I  expense  of  £1402,873.  The  total  nnmber  of  inmatee  in  the  Kinrak-hmises/Jftti. 
f    18  t2,  was  168;348.     There  -were  accommodations  for  288,860. 

Id  the  year  ending  May  14,  1851,  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scot- 
$nd  was  £535,943.  The  number  relieved,  including  42,093  cases  of  casual  rellei^  was 
.  41 370.  There  arie  881  parishes  in  Scotlandi  of  which  653  are  assessed,  and  228  support 
.hefipoa  3y  voluntary  contributions, 

BigJaSl  fs.  Jn  the.  year  ending  Maxeh  2^  1850,  there  was  raised  in  England  and 
Wales  f(i».'  lighways  by  rates  and  labor  parfoimed  in  lieu  of  rates,  £1,902,004.  Tbe  to- 
ta.  leceif ,»  of  turnpike  trusts  in  184fty  were  JS1,099,428, 

Mamf '^'^tures.  The  manufactures  of  Grreat  Britain  surpass  in  extent  and  variety 
those  of  any  other  country;  and  from  the  superior  character  of  its  machinery,  the  econ- 
ojuzing  of  timr,  and  the  refined  skill  of  its  workmen,  aregenerally  produced  at  a  lower 
rite,  ani  of  bef^lr  quality,  than  in  countries  more  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  the 
}ifoaadion  of  Kw  materials.  ^ 

The  cotton  nmufacture  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole,  both  with  respect  to  the 
capital  which  i^  involves,  and  the  number  of  people  to  whom  it  gives  emj^oyment  i  it  is 
'  supposed  to  fbcm. one-fourth  part  of  the  total  industry  of  Britain.  The  number  of  work- 
'  people  in  its  various  departments  (reckoning  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  etc. ;  engineers, 
<  smitiifs  and  others  engaged  in  the  works,)  is  estimated  at  1,700,000.  The  capital  en- 
^   gaged  in  this  ktrge  branch  of  manufacture  at  present  is  reckoned  at  about  J&40,000,000, 

•  and  the  total  Tilue  of  the  goods  annually  produced  is  believed  to  be  between  <£35,000,« 
1  000  and  £40,000,000.  The  raw  material,  or  cotton  w6ol,  is  brought  chiefly  from  Ameri* 
''   coj  and  a  pait  also  from  the  East  Indies  and  Effypt 

The  Woollen  Manufacture  was  earliest  estabJUahed  in  England ;  it  gives  employment  to 
^  aboTe  half  a  million  of  people.  The  goods  manufactuxed  are  valued  at  £20,000|000 ; 
1  the  finer  qualitiiBB  of  the  raw  material  axe  imported  from  Grermaay,  or  from  Australia; 
'  the  eoarser  are  produced  at  home.     This  manufacture,  particularly  the  finer  kinds,  is 

chiefly  carried  on  in  the  west  and  north  of  England. 
?  The  Silk  Manufacture  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  period,  having  been  introduced 
»  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  emigrants  from  Prance.  The  quantity  of  silk  for  woildng, 
-  annually  importedi  is  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  pouilds.  The'  cbnsumption  of 
*'  silk  gocKls  at  home  is  large.  The  annual  produce  of  the  manufacture  is  now  estimated 
^  9t  jC10,000,000 ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to  about  300,000  work-peo}^. 
'  The  Leather  Mamifaeture  is  of  special  importance.  The  veJue  of  the  different  arti- 
i  '&es  of  which  it  forms  the  material,  is  estimated  at  JG20,000,000 ;  this  includes  glove% 
saddlery,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  The  increase  of  this  trade  in  late  years  has  been  very 
>  great;  hides  are  imported  from  all  quartans  of  the  Ivorld,  and  the  quantity  has  doubled 
'  within  a  few  years. 

Ironj  Cutlery^  and  Hardware^  forms  one  of  the  manufactures  in  which  Britain  particu- 
larly excels.    The  abundance  of  her  mines  of  iron,,  copper,  tin^  lead,  and  coal,  and  the 
'  easy  access  which  can  be  had  to  tbem  at  all  points  by  sea,  river,  and  railroad,  give  facil- 
'  ities  which  are  possessed  by  no  other  country^     The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 

rods  is  estimated  to  be  above  J626,000,000,  and  employment  is  given  to  420,000  men 
fbe  working  of  copper,  brass,  pewter,  steel,  tin,  and  other  metals. 
The  Earthenware^  China^  and  Glass  Manufactures  rank  next  to  those  we  have  iiMi'- 
•t  tioned.     The  annual  value  of  the  glass  manufactured  is  about  four  and  a  half  millions, 
^-  luid  that  of  the  potterv  and  earthenware  about  three  and  a  half. 

The  whole  value  of   manufactures  of  all  kinds  produced  annually  in  Oreat  Britain, 

is  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  X200,000,000.  Their  production  is  limited  ahsiost  entirely  to 

.  the  island  of  Ghreat  Britain.     The  only  consideraUe  manufaottyre  of  Ireland  is  that  of 

linen,  the  flax  for  which  is  grown  on  the  island ;  but  even  this  manufacture  is  chiefly  cott- 

*  fined  to  the  northern  part 

■  Eijporis. .  The  export  commerce  of  Great  Britain  consists  almost  enturelv  in  the  tran* 
i  i|porf  of  th«^  various  articles  of  manufacture  to  all  the  countries  in  the  workl  wliieh'^tttYe 

ilHf^bing  to  give  in  exchange.  ^* 

TT'je  following  Table  will  show  the  extent  of  that  oommerce  for  the  yev  1862, ant 

tfiff  una  tot  taken  by  eaoh  country. 
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India £7^06^96 

Kordi  Anaiica • 8,813,707 

Aurtralia ^.    2,807,856 

West  Indies 2,201,082 

South  Africa «      7^(2,898 

Channel  IsUnds 618,784 

Gibraltap 481,286 

Malta 801,448 

Manritins 282,958 

HondoiaB 282,688 


Topiftfi  IilandB*  •  • 

8t.  Helena < 

Aden 

Falkland  lalanda. 
Heligoland 


228,096 

80,555 

17,184 

2,841 

288 


Total  Briiish  FooBeadoos. 


.£19,517,089 


United  States £14,862,976 

Holland 7,694,059 

Biazil 8,542,678 

TmkeyyWallachia,  and  Moldavia...  8,518,684 

China 2,221,859 

France 2,161,268 

Foreign  W.  India  Islands  (Cuba,  etc) .  1,850,210 

Kossia 1,289,704 

Kaplesand  Sicify 1,266,211 

Pera 1,208,258 

Cauli 1,181^87 

Portngal 1,048,856 

Spain 1,015,498 

Aflypt  ••••••••  ••••••••••••••••  968,789 

Beldam p 984,501 

Indian  Seas 962,598 


Tiucaaj 

Austrian  Baljr. « , . 

Sardinia. . . .  • 

Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

Mexico 

Bnenos  Ajrea 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . . 

Benmaik 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Yenezaela «... 

New  Grenada 

Central  America 

Papal  Territories. 

Hayti 

Greece 

Bepablic  of  the  Unxgoay. 

South  Sea  Idands 

Axores 

Ecuador 

Canary  Islands 

Madeira 

Morocco 

Bolivia 

Cape  Yerde  Islands.  •  • .  • 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Dutch  Guiana 

African  porta — Bed  Sea. . 

Pondicherry •  • . 

Greenland. 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa. . 


869,131 

812,942 

706^08 

658,984 

577,901 

458,829 

447,188 

445,800 

359,871 

849,701 

219,889 

819,814 

266,688 

239446 

226,592 

218,078 

60,795 

59,685 

54,099 

49,887 

41,941 

40,788 

20,100 

11,094 

7,549 

6,917 

2,180 

786 

448 

288 

224 


Total £74,448,188 

Or  about  $870,000,000. 


Skipping.  The  Dumber  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  ports  of  the  British  Empini 
Jan.  1,  1852,  was  34,244,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,332,085 ;  employing  240,928  meo  sod 
boys.     Of  these  there  were  registered  in  — 

SaSuig  Vendi  tuder  50  torn  Over  50  turn 

England  and  Wales 8,681  11,848 

Scotland 1,277  2,182 

Ireland • 991  1,097 

Isle  of  Man 811  S8 

Channel  Islands 196  898 

Making  a  total  of  23,317  vessels,  of  the  collective  burden  of  3,460,656  tons,  not  iaioA 
iag  steamers. 

At  me  various  British  colonies  there  were  registered  in — 


Stnmm 

T<nmag^ 

8 

14,914 

28 

88,865 

108 

447,794 

8 

18,948 

SaS&ngVmiM 

Afiica 210 

Australia 797 

Britiflh  NorUi  Ameiioa •     . .  J^,852 

Britiflh  West  Indies 706 

Of  the  entire  number  of  British  vessels,  1227  were  steamers,  of  which  60  exceeded 
600  tons  burden.  The  tonnj^e  of  the  whole  was  186,666.  The  screw  propeller  W8l 
wed  by  68,  and  248  were  built  of  iron. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  1851^  was  672,  pf  which  594  werestilp 
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Mig  vcftseb,  fleven  of  them  built  of  iron,  and  78  steamers  of  which  48  were  of  iron ;  the 
tonnage  of  the  whole  being  1499637.  There  were  611  vessels  wrecked  in  tl:^  year,  (in- 
cluding 11  steamers)  the  tonnage  of  which  was  111,976,  and  59  sailing  veoBds  and  20 
steamers  were  broken  np,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  8,426.  There  were  44 
colonial  built  ships,  and  26  foreign  built  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  36^942  tons  regis- 
ter, in  tiie  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  period. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports  entering  British  ports  during  1851,  was 
32,961,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,938,223 ;  of  these  19,367  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,388,245 
were  British;  970  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  778,664  belonged  to  the  United  States  of 
America ;  10  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  2,345  belonged  to  other  American  States,  Africa, 
and  Asia ;  and  the  remainder  to  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  follows :  — 


Ships. 

441 

Sweden 557 

Norway 1,782 

Denmark 1,848 

Pmana 1,888 

Otber  Gennan  States  (inclading 
Haose  towns) 1,869 


Tofu.                                                                Ships.  T\m. 

122,665  Hoflaad ^... 1,141  125,617 

95,096  Belginm 208  86,588 

831,908  France 2,265  142,126 

156,422  Spain 170  26,557 

290,614  Portagal 72  8,944 

Italian  States 661  170,881 

240,525 


Of  the  above  about  23,000  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  4,000,000,  exclusive  of  steamers, 
entered  English  ports.  The  entrances  at  Scotch  and  Irish  ports  were  about  equal  in 
amount,  or  about  1,500,000  for  each. 

The  entmnces  in  the  coasting  trade  (including  as  do  those  of  the  foreign  trade  r^ 
peated  voyages  of  the  same  vessel),  amounted  to  upwards  of  150,000  vessels  with  a  ton- 
nage of  15,000,000,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  in  English  ports. 

Jhriff.  The  duties  levied  on  il^portations  into  the  United  Kingdonii  according  to  the 
new  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1852,  are  as  follows : 


£ 
Agates  or  cornelian,  set  loot  value  10 

not  set,  cut,  or  mann&ctored. . . 

not  CQt  or  mann&ctored 

Albumen • 

Ale.    *See  beer 

Algviobilla  seed 

AlkaH,  not  being  barilla 

Alkanet  root 

Almondsy  not  Jordan  nor  bitter 
percwt 0 

Jordan 0 

Bitter 

Paste  of  lb  0 

Aloes... 

Alum,  roch 

not  roch « 

10.  Amber,  rough 

Manufactures  oi,  not  enumeiatad 
(except  beads) 

11.  Ambei^gris 

18.  Amboy^wood • 

15.  Anchovies.     See  fish. 

14.  Angefica 

16.  Animals  (living),  yiz : — Asses. . . 

Goats  and  kids • • 

Oxen  and  buUs^  coirs  and  calves 
Honesy  mares,  geldings  colti^ 

fbals,  and  mules 

Sheep  and  lambs. 


8.     D. 

0    0 
Free 


£     0.     Bb 

Free 


S. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


8. 
9. 


10     0 

10     0 

Free 

0     S 

Free 


0     $ 

0  S 

1  0 
Free 


Free 


Swine  and  bqgB,  and  pigi  (soek- 

Mng) 

16.  Annatto,  roll  and  flag 

17.  Antimonj,  vix : —  Ore  at,  crude, 

and  r^fulus 

IS.  Apples,  raw  bnsbel  0 
<k  and  from  British  possesrions.  ■  0 
dried 0 

19.  Aquafortis 

20.  Ai^l 

21.  AristolocUa 

82.  Arrowroot owi    0 

28.  Arsenic 

24.  Ashes,  viz :  —  Pearl  and  po^  soap, 

weed.  Wood,  and  not  enu- 
merated,.^   — 

25.  Asphaltum  and  bitumen  judiacum  <— 

26.  Bacon -« 

27.  Balsams,  vix: — Canada,  Capvi, 

Peru,  Biga,  Tolu,  Balm  of 
Gilead,    and  unenumerated 

2S.  Bandstring  twist — 

29.  Barilla — 

50.  Bark  for  tanner^s  or  djer^s  use  — 

Caysarilla,  Peruvian,  and  ot 

other  sorts — 

Extracts  <£    See  extract 

51.  Bariejr,  pearied ewt    0    0^ 


IM 


UAVimt  «»»'mB. 


8). 
38. 
84. 
85. 


86. 
8T. 


88. 

88. 

40. 
41. 

4X 


48. 
#4. 
46. 
46. 
43. 
48. 


50. 


81. 
52. 

58. 
54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
A). 


;.  IWb 

DaiykWi  nlpkMlt  q4  glenoid. .  •  •  •  ^-* 

Baakei  iod«^  peeled  Jui4  noiMbMi  *- 
Baiketo  ear.  iritb  dBiQxip.  •om. 

called  Berlin  cnMo  fbot. ...  0    0     7 

AUodien 0    0    8 

Bast  topes,  twhies,  and  Ibsnds. ..  I!ree 

Beads,  tiz:^Aniigo ft  0    0    9 

andboj^  of^asB Fkee 

OMal Jh  0    18 

Cryirtal 0     0    8 

Jet 0    0    8 

not  otherfrise  emmented  or  dea- 

cribed ......  0    •     8 

Beana,  kidney  and  IVeneh.    See 

seedft 
Bee^  salted^    fresh,   or   aligkflj 

salted.... Vtm 

Beef  wood %.  Free 

Beerorale banel  10    0 

Mnm 10    0 

flpreoe 10    0 

ofeAersorlt 10    8 

Berries,  yiz : — Bay^  Juniper,  Yel- 

kW)  and  Mjnibalane Free 

nnenuuerated,  oeBunimly  made 

nse  of  in  chemical  processes  — * 

Birds^Tiz:  —  Singing  fairds — * 

Biscait«nd  bread cwt  0    0    4^ 

Bitumen  jndaicom.  See  asphaltom 

Blacking F^ 

Bbckwood — 

Bladders.., — • 

Bones  (except  whale  fins),  wfaedi* 
er  bnmt  or  not^  or  as  mJkuX 

chanoal •   ••  «^ 

Books,  w :  —  EditieBS  printed  pri« 

Qrfeol88l,bonndQrnnb<M]]id  Fi8e 
Bditiei»piiBlediti<Hr8ibeel801, 

boand  or  anboond cwt  1  10    0 

Admitted  under  treaties  of  bt- 
temalioBal  copyright,  er  if  of 
and  fvom  any  Br^eh  posses- 
sion...%,.. .    ....•««•..•  0  15    d 

BoiBcic acid.  .».....••••%....  Free 

Bonuc,  refined — 

Bonuc,  or  tincal,  unrefined -— 

Bottles,  of  earth  and  stone^ ....  •  — > 
Boxes  of  all  soom^  except  those 
made  wholly  or  partly  of  glass, 
on  ffbath  the  proper  gltas 

dnty  will  be  ICTied  lOOi:  tbL  10    0    0 

Boxwood Free 

Bran...' •  -— 

Brass,  raami&ctares  o^notoiheiv 

wise  enamerated* .  i..k..owt  0  l8    0 

Powder  of Free 

Old,  fib  only  to  be  xe^nanaf 'd. .  — 

Wire — 

Brazil  wood Free 

Braidletbo  wood -^ 


88. 

68. 


64. 
85. 


•7. 

88. 
69. 

70. 
71. 


72. 
78. 
74. 
75. 

76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 

80. 


81. 
82. 

88. 

84. 
85. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


<     •      8w 

BitthB  QBf  ^iidltt%DQldi  spad  odi- 

•p  iorts ^  Eieo. 

BrisBstone,  nnrefined,  x^efinedj  in 

nUiandinfioar — 

Bristles,  Tongh  and  in  the  tafb, 

and  not  in  any  way  sorted ; 

in  any  way  sorted  or  arranged 

In  colors,  and  not  entirely 

tongh  and  in  the  tufts — - 

BMcade,  of  gold  or  ffllver lb    0     8    8 

Broaae,  allworksofart Free 

Manufactured  o^  or  of  metal 

bronaedor  lai(X][aered..  ..unft    e  10    0 

Powder Vw9$ 

Brushes,  paint — 

Bullion  Mid  foreign  coin  of  gd&d 

and  atrer «— 

Bulrushes — 

Butter cwt    0     5     0 

of  and  firam  a  British  poflsessioB    0     8     6 
Buttons  of  metal  and  other  sorts. .  Free 

OaUes  (not  being  iron  cables), 

tamdoor  untarred,  old  and 

new .— . 

Cameos,  not  set — 

Camemile  flowers — 

Camphor,  unrefined  and  refined . .  — ■ 

Ounlfood — 

Candies,  Tiz: — Spermaceti,  .cwt    0     2     4 
Btearine,  tiH  the  5«h  April,  1858, 

unless  the  duty  upon  tallow 

ihall  be  repealed  at  an  earH« 

ertime,in  whidi  case,  or  af- 
ter the  5th  ApA^  1858,  this 

duty  shall  be  reduced  to  the 

same  rate  as.  taUow  candles.  .,096 

Tallow 0     S     4 

Wax 0     8     4 

Candlewick FMe 

Ganella  alba .« 

Canes,  Tia  :-^  Bamboo  and  rattans, 

not  ground^. • -«> 

Beed  canes — 

Walking  canes  <v  sticks,  mount- 
ed, painted,  or  otherwise  w^ 

namented 100     0     8     0 

Umbrella  and  parasol  sticks. . ..    0     8    0 

or  stioks,  unenumeiated Free 

Cantharides «-> 

Caoutchouc — 

manufitotures  af% lb    0     0    4 

Capers,  including  the  piekle 0     0     1^ 

Cardaxnoms. .  • .    .  l^wm 

Cards,  tIz:— Flayii^  Cards,  d«. 

packs 0  18    0 

Canning.... •  "Emm 

Carriages  of  all  sorts «-» 

CSasks,  empty — 

CasBaya  powder cwt    0    0    4^ 

easBia,w: — Buds^  fistela Free 

Id^iea •«••« lb    0    0     1 


jsunmrnwrnf^m 


m 


OmUst 

GMti  of  YmtBf  rtitoMi  or  %iusw. 


£    0. 


IK 


3    6 

a    6 


0    s 
Free 


91. 

•«. 

94.  Csviare ...L.^ 

99.  Cedarifood ,»,, 

96.  Cauilk,  Tisi,  unmaiiviSMtared,  pare- 
pared  or  manvfiiclazied,  eii4 
nol  otiiennfle  emimenited.  • 

9t»  Oheete cwt    a 

of  »nd  fiott  British  ponenoM.     Q 
die  dat^  to  1)6  eh«rged  o»  landmg 
weight  * 

98.  CXieiriea,  raw, baahel    0    0    3 

dried,  until  5th  July,  1854,  in- 

dodYe. .  < lb    0 

fironi  and  after  5ih  Jolly,  IB/M,  lb    9 

99.  Oheny  wood « .  • 

100.  Chiooiy,  or  any  otiber  vegolabhi 

matter  applioabfe  to  tiie  met 

of  chicory  or  coffee,  tue  : 

roasted  or  ground lb 

isw  orkihHlried,  nntil  10th  Oo- 

tobcor,  1854,inclariyB« . .  .cwt 
from  and  after  10th  Get,  1994. 

101.  Ghinaroofc 

10&  China  or  poroelaia  ireM,  pbvb» 

^        paintftdj  nit,  ajMi  omamfiDted 
cwt «••••••••••••«• 

105.  Chip  or  willow  Ibrplatliag 

104.  ader , 

106.  Cinnafaaris  natiTa.  * 

IOC  CSnnamon lb 

107.  Ckrateof  lime 

108.  CStricaoid 

109.  Citron,  preserred  with  salt.  • .  «• . 

110.  Gvet 

111.  Clocks,  Tis:--nat  ezc  tiia  mho 

of  5&  each doaeii    0 

easeeding  the  Talne  of  te  and 
not  exoeeding  the  Tafaie  of 
12s.  ed.  each 0 

exceeding  die  Talne  of  ISa.  6d. 
and  not  exceeding  the  vahie 
of8<eaeh each    0 

exceeding  the  value  of  Si  aad 
not  exceeding  the  ¥ake  of  lOi 
each •    0 

exceeding  the  valne  of  10/  each    0 

lit.  doves lb    0 

1 18.  Coals,  cohn,  or  cinders.  ••«..».. 

114.  Cobalt,  ore  of,  oxide  of 

1 15.  Cochineal,  graniUa  and  dnst 

116.  Cochinefla  wood . . 

117.  Cocoa lb    0 

Husks  and  shells 9 

Paste  or  chocolate 0 

lis.  Oeevlas  iadicas cwt    0 

lit.  Coffee lb    0 

kiln-dried,  roMed,  or  graind..     0 

ISH.  Onr  tope,' twine,  and 

Itt.  Ookieynth 


18^  Qshmiba noot. ••••••..•.••.•• 

123.  ComfiiB,  cUjt  ontii  fiOx  ifvij^lfiH, 

incltuive .lb    0 

froQL  and  after  &th  Julyt  X95i. .     0 

124.  Confectionery,  uatQ  5th  Ji4y»18d4r 

iliclasiye ', 0 

from  and  after  5th  Jaly  1854.  •     0 

125.  Copper,  ore  of 

B^olus  of. 

old,  fit  only  to  be  remanu&ctVL 

nnwrought^  viz.,  in  bricks  or 
pigs,  rose  copper,  and  all  cast 
copper..    ........*. 

part  wrought,  viz :  ban,rods,  or 
ingots  hanunered  or  raised*. . 

in  platQf  and  copper  coin. . . .  •• 


9.     IK 

Free 


0    0    4 
0    «    0 


10     0 
Free 


9    0    2 


180. 


181. 


4  0 
8  0 
8    9 


4     0 

10    9 

0    f 

Free 


0 
0 
0 
ft 

0 
0 


1 
H 

9 

0 
8 

4 


Free 


mannfactared  o(  not  otherwise 

^numerated  or  described,  and 

oopper  pb^  engraved.,  .cwt 

12$,  Cbpperas,  blue,  green,,  and  white . . 

127.  G^vix.,  beads.    See  beads 

In  fV^^^nents,  whole,  polished, 

and  unpolished 

Nf^gligees... .,,.,....... .lb. 

128i.'Oordage„tV7^  or.  ^tarred 

129.  Cork.............. 

Coiks,  remly  iPfMl^ ••tb 

squared  for  rounding cwti 

i^enuea's*.  • • 

Cbm,  grain^  luei^f  ^d  fiour,  viz : 

Whe9t gr 

Baaley 

Oats... ,.... 

Bye... . 

Peas 

Beans,..,..... 

Maize  €K  I^diMi  oovn 

Buck  wheat 

Bear  c^lNgg 

Wbea^.  9ieal  ^nd  flour  .  • .  .owt 

Barley  meal 

Oat  meal  aad  gsoatp. . » 

Bje meal m^  fipwr* . •. .^ •  •. •  •• 

Pea  meal.  ..«••. « 

^  jtseap  meai.  •..,,...•...•«. 
Maize  or  Indian  oomneri  t ..  • 
Buckirhefit  meiJ, • .,. 

198.   OOWBSBS .'• 

lai.  Cotton  jp^iy&cturei^  viz:  £.  L 

piecQ  goodsi  ^ :  calicoes  and 

^lu^qs,  i^iHe,  dyed  or  colored 

Kankeei^  not  dyed  or  colored. 

dyed  (ur  colqred ,.:....  ^  •••  • 

Handkerpbi^  dyed  or  colored 

Maautacturep,  n<;^  being  articles 

wh^yor  in. part  made  ^ 

^ot  ot}i9nnse  chaiged  witti 

*ity 

W<|oL    See  wool 

Yam 


2 


0  2 
0  1 
Free 


0  10    6 
Free 


0    10 

0    0    9 
0    8    0 

Free 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^1 
*l 
*l 


's 


9n» 


FlM 


loer 


BRITISH  EMPIAfi 


£     0.     D. 

Smallnats         •...         bnabet  0    10 

Walnuts         • , 0     1     0 

Nats  and  kernels  of  walnuts,  of 
peach-stones,  and  all  nnts  and 
kernels  nnennmerated,  com- 
monly used  for  ezpressing  (nl 

therefrom      Free 

Nuts  and  kernels  nnenmnerated  — 

S85.  Nnx  Tomica         cwt  0     8    0 

88G.  Oakom  ....  ....  Free 

887.  Ochre         ....  ....  — 

888.  Oilofahnonds         lb.  0    0     1 

Animal  ....  iVee 

Bays  lb.    0    0     1 

Castor  Free 

Chemical,  esrantial,  or  perftnM, 

viz.  Bergamot,.  lb.    0     1     0 

Caraway,  Casta,  Cloves,  La- 
Tender,  Lemon,  Mint  &  Spear- 
mint Oil  or  otto  of  roses.  Pep- 
permint, Spike,  Thyme,  nne- 
nnmerated             ....  0*  1     0 
Cocoa  nut,  Hempseed,  Lard,  Lin- 
seed, 01iye,Pkilm,Paran,  Bape- 
seed.  Bock,  Bosin,  Seed  (un- 
enumerated).    Train  dl    or 
4          blubber,  Spennacetti  (or  head  - 
matter).  Walnut,  Or  spirit  of 
turpentine,  (not  particularly 
enumerated  or  described,  nor 
otherwise  chai|;ed  with  duty)  Free 
.  889.  Oilseed  cake                 — 

890.  Oilcloth,  for  table  corers,     sq.  yd.    0     0     1 

891.  Olibanum         Free 

898.  Olives  — 

898.  (Hive  wood  — 

894.  Omons  bushel  0  0     1 

895.  Opium        lb.  0  1     0 

896.  Orange^ower  water  ....  Free 

897.  Oranges  and  Lemons     . .    bushel  0  0     8 

Peel  of,  viz.  Orange  and  Lemon 

peel  ••.*  .••*  Jfree 

898.  Opchal  — 

899.  Ore,  unenumerated — 

800.  Orpiment  ....  ....  — 

801*  Orris  root  .  4 . .  — 

808.  Ofsedew  ..<...  ....  — 

003.  Planters' colors,  unenumerated,  vis. 

unmanufiwtured  and  mannfiwy 

,  tared  Free 

804.  Fidmetto  thatch  ....  ^ 

Manu£ictares  of  ....  — 

905.  Paper,  viz.  Brown  paper,  made  of 
old  rope  or  eoii]age  only,  with- 
out separating  or  extracting  the 
pitch  or  tar  therefromt  and 
without  any  mixture  of  other 
mafteriahi  therewith  lb.    0    0     8} 

Printed,  painted,  or  stuned  pa- 
per hangbg^  or  ibck  paper, 

•     square  yaid    0    0    1 


808. 
807. 
808. 
809. 
810. 

811. 
818. 
818. 

81^. 
815. 

818. 
817. 

818. 
819. 

880. 
881. 
888. 
883. 
824. 
825. 
826. 
887. 
828. 


329. 
880. 


88L 


888. 
883. 
834. 

885. 


£ 

Waste  paper,  or  paper  of  any 
other  sort,  not  particnlariy 
enumerated  or  described,  nor 
otherwise  chaiged  with  duty  lb.  0 
Gilt,  stained,  colored,  emboned, 
and  all  Fancy  kinds,  not  be- 
ing paper  hangings  0 

Parchment  ...  .... 

Putridge  wood  

Pteteboard  ....  IK    0 

Pearls  

P^ars,  raw  bushel    0 

dried  0 

Pencils  of  date  and  not  of  slate 

Pens .... 

Pepper  of  all  sorts       ....      lb.    0 
and  5  per  cent 

Percussion  caps         . .         1,000    0 

Perfumeiy,  not  otherwise  enume- 
rated lb.    a 

Ferry  ....  .... 

Pewter,  manu&ctures  dl  not  odi- 
erwise  enumerated  cwt    0 

Phosphorus  

Pickles,  preserved  in  vinegar,  g^    0 
and  vegetables,  preserved  in  nit 

Pictures  

Pimento  cwt    0 

Pink  root  ....  .... 

Pipes  of  clay.    See  Tobacoo-pipes. 

Pitch|  and  Burgundy         .... 

Plantains  ....  .... 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,   alive 

Plaster  of  Paris  

Plate,  of  gold,  os.tvoy    1 

of  nlver,  g^t  or  ungilt  0 

battered  ....  .  •  • . 

Platina,  and  ore  of  

Platting,  or  other  manufiustnres 
of  straw,  chip,  or  other  materi- 
als, to  be  used  in,  or  proper  for 
making  or  ornamenting  hats  or 
bonnets,  not  otherwise  enume- 
rated or  chaiged  with  doty  lb.  0 
Cordonet,  single,  and  twist  of 

straw,  or  of  other  materials       0 
Willow  squares  doien    0 

Plums,  com.  called  Frandi  plums, 
and  prunellos  cwt    0 

dned  or  preserved  (except  in 
sugar),   not   otherwise   de- 
scribed «...  0 
Preserved  in  sugar,  until  5th  J«* 

ly,  1854,  inclusive  lb.    0 

from  and  after  5th  July,  1854       0 

Pouard  •••«  .... 

Pomatum  lb.    0 

Pomegranates         

Peelof  

Bock,  salted  (not  hams) 
Fresh  


8i    Bb 


0    V^ 


0  S 

1  0 
Free 

0   C 


0   1 
0   S 

0   1 
fm 

5    0 

Fne 


1   • 

1  I 
fm 


%  0 

0  s 

0  1 

15  • 


15    0 

0    t 
0    1) 

Im 
0  i 


BRITISH  teMPIRK 


Vff 


S86»  X OtMMfl  ••••  •••• 

187,  Potatoiloar ewt     0 

f  S8.  Pots,  Tu.  Mdtin^poCi  to  goid- 
,  fnniths  •  •  •  • 

of  stone 
999,  Poultry  and  game,  afiTe  or  dead, 

indoding  rabbits 
84<K  Flowder,  tiz.  Hur-powder         lb.    0 

PeiAuned  0 

Not  othenrifle  enumerated  or 
described,  that  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  starch    cwt    0 
341.  Prints  and  drawings,  yiz.  plam  or 

colored  ....  lb.    0 

Adnutted  nnder  treaties  of  In- 
ternational copyright  0 
S4S.  Pknnes              ....               cwt    0 
34S.  Pkusslate  of  Potash             .... 
344.  Paddings.     See  sausages. 

843.  Purple  wood  

848.  QoMria  cwt    0 

847.  Qnicksilyer  .... 
348.  Qnills,  Tis.  goose  and  swan 

848.  Quinces  ....  bushel  0 
85a  Quinine,  sulphate  of  os.  0 
80 1.  Beidix  oontn^ervss,  EnuUs  cam- 

pansB,  Eringii,  Ipecacuanha, 
BhataniSB,  Senek»,  Serpentarn 
or  Snakeroot  .... 

30  S.  Bags,  Tiz.  rags,  old  ropes  or  Junk, 
old  fisidng  nets,  fit  only  for 
making  paper  or  pastewood, 
woollen  rags,  pulp  of  rags 

308.  Bainns  ....  cwt    0 

304.  Bape  of  grapes  .... 

308.  Bed  wood  or  Guinea-wood 

808.  Bhubarb  .... 

807*  Bioe, Tie  not  rough  or  in  the  husk, cwt  0 
Bough  and  in  the  husk  qr.     0 

Dust,  Ibr  feeding  cattle. 
Upon  exportation,  from  the 
United  Slingdom,  of  any  foreign 
lioe,  or  paddy  cleaned  therein, 
wUdh  shall  have  paid  the  duties 
payable  on  the  importation 
tbneof^  and  having  been  depos- 
ited i«  some  boAded  warehouse 
within  one  calendar  month  from 
the  date  of  such  payment,  shall 
hare  there  remained  secured 
until  the  time  of  exportation, 
the  exporter  making  dec]ar»- 
tioQ  that  such  rice  was  cleaned 
fiem  rough  rice  or  paddy  upon 
which  the  duties  had  been  paid, 
there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
for  eyery  hlmdred  weight  there- 
of a  drawback  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  paid  on  eyery  fbnr 
bnshels  of  the  rough  rice  Or 
paddy  from  which  the 
shall  haye  been  cleaned. 


8.     IK 

Fiee 
0    4J 


H 

3 

H 

0 


FM8 


1     0 
Free 


VnB 


10    0 
Free 


4    H 

0     9 
Free 


358. 
359. 
360. 

361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 


366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
372. 
373. 
374. 
375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 
379. 
380. 
361. 


388. 
383. 
384. 


885. 
388. 


£ 

8.     P. 

Bose  wafer          . . » •          .  •  •  • 

Free 

Bosewood                

_ 

Bosin              « « .  •               •  •• . 

.... 

Oil  of.    See  Oil. 

Baccharum  salunu             •  • .  • 

Free 

Safflower            

fihiffron         ....              

.^ 

Sago             cwt    0 

0    4| 

Sal,  yiz.  Ammoniac             .... 

R«e 

Limonum                 

..• 

PruneUtt          

.» 

Salop,  or  Salop              

— . 

Salidne oz.     0 

0     3 

Salt            

Free 

Saltpetre           

Sanguis  draoonis         

.. 

Santa  Maria  wood             

.«• 

Sapan  ivuud         ....           •••• 

— 

SaisapariDa                 

.«. 

Sassafras          

•«• 

Satinwood             

-.• 

Sauces,  not  otherwise  enum.      lb.    0 

0    1 

Saunders,  yiz.  red,  white,  or  yellow 

Free 

Sausages  or  puddings            .... 

— 

Soaleboards         cwt    0 

1     0 

Scammony                            .... 

Free 

Seeds,  yiz.  Acorns 

^^v 

Aniseed,  bumet,  Beans  (kidney 

or  French),  Canary 

— . 

Garraway          ....           cwt    0 

5     0 

of  and  from  Brit  Possesions    0 

8    8 

Carrot,  Clover,  Colchicum,  Cole, 

Coriander,  Croton,  Cummin, 

Pari,  Fenugreek,  Flax,  For- 

est, Garden  (unenumerated). 

Grsss  seeds  of  all  sorts.  Hemp, 

y 

Leek,  Lentils,  Lettuce,  Lin- 

seed, Lucerne,  Lupine,  Maw, 

Millet,  Mustard,  Onion,  Pars- 

ley, Poppy,  Quince,  Bape, 

Sesamum,   Shrub    or   tree, 

Tares,  Trefoil,  and  Worm 

Fiee 

All  seeds,  unenumerated,  com- 

monly used  for  expressing  oil 

therefrom               

^. 

An  other  seeds  not  particularly 

enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty 

— . 

Semolina          cwt    0 

0    4^ 

Senna                                 

Fre7 

Ships,  their  tackle,  apparel,  and 

frimiture  (except  siuls),  broken 

up  or  to  be  broken  up:  Foreign 

lOOZyalue                 ....         5 

0    0 

British  ships,  or  vessels  entitled 

to  be  registered  as  such,  not 

haying  been   built    in  the 

United  Kingdom           ^. . . 

Fiee 

Shumach                     .... 

«• 

Silk,  yiz.  Knobs  or  husb  of  siDc 

andwastesilk             .... 

^ 

Baw  silk              .... 

•M 

m 


Thiawn  wSkf  not  d^ed,  aii|^ 
Tnm 
Oi^gan- 
jBino  or  cntpo         •  •  •  • 
Djed,  aiogle  or  tawn 
Organzine  or  crape 

mninery  of  ailk,  or  of  wbich  the 
peater  part  of  the  material  is 
flilk,  m.Tiirbans  or  caps,  each 

HatB  or  bonnets         .... 

Dresses  ....  ...  • 

Ckxrahsychoppas,  l)aii«!annas,  and 
Tnsaore  clodis,  yiz.  in  pieces 
not  ezc.  5^  yaj:d8  lengtii,  tihe 
piece 
exc.  5  J  and  not  exc.  6l  jdfr 
ezc  6|  and  not  ezc  7; ;  jds. 
exc.  7±  and  not  exc.  8: ;  jda, 
exc.  sj  and  not  exc.  9: ;  yds. 
and  for  eyery  addidoiuil  yd. 
in  length  yard 

China  orape  shawls,  scarfi^  and 
Jisndkeichie&,  Tia.  Fkun  and 
damask  •  •  •  •         lb. 

Embroidered        

Damask  ranning  yard 

Pongees,  tiz.  in  pieces  not  ex- 
ceiBd.  15  yds.  in  leagtli    pieoe 

exc  15  yds.  and  not  exc.  21  yds. 

exc  21  yds.  and  not  exc.  81  yds. 

Handkerchief,  plain  and  fig- 
ured, in  pieces  not  exceed- 
ing 9  yards  m  length 

exceeding  9  yards  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  yards 

Haaufiictuies  of  oik,  or  of  silk 
and  any  other  material,  not 
being  articles  wholly  or  in 
part  made  up,  not  particu- 
larly enumerated  or  oth- 
erwise charged  with  doty, 
100^  Tslue 
of  and  from  a  Brit.  Possession 

Articles,  mana&ctnres  of  alk^ 
or  of  silk  and  any  other  ma- 
terial, not  particnlariy  enume- 
rated or  otherwise  efaai^ged 
with  duty  .... 

of  and  from  a  British  Pos- 
session .... 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  dlk 
mixed  with  metal,  or  any  oth- 
er material,  the  produce  of 
Europe,  tiz.  Silk  or  satin, 
plain,  striped,  figured,  or  bro- 
caded, viz.  Broad  stuffs     lb. 

Articles  thereof  not  otherwise 
enumerated  .... 

or,  and  at*the  option  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Customs,  1002  vaL 

Gauze,  or  crape,  plain,  striped, 
figured,   or   brocaded,    T^k 


15 


8    6 

7     6 
10     0 


0    4 

0  8 
0  a 
0  9 
0  10 


C     8-     Ik  .        .  i    8.    Bk 

Jhn%  firoad  stuffii        ...        lb.    0  I   0 

«-  AflpclM  tiiereo^  not  o&enrise 

enumerated  ....  0 10   0 

—  or,  and  at  Hhe  option  of  the  of- 

-—  fioersofiheCustomSjlOOZTaL  U    0   0 

^^  Gauze,  mixed  witii  silk,  satin,  or 

other  materials,  the  0tuze  be-  - 
ing  in  less  ppoportum  than 
«ne-ha]f  part  d  tiie  Abac, 
▼iz.  Bread  fltnffii  lb.    0    9   • 

Articles  thereof  not  oAevwise 

anumerated  ....     0  10   • 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  tibe  offi* 

eers  of  tiie  Customs,  lOOZTaL  19    0   0 
VelTot,  plain*  or  figuredt  m. 

Broad  stuffs  lb.    0    9   0 

4i:ticles  thereof,  not  otherwise 

enumerated  .  •  0  10   0 

or,  and  at  the  q>tioa  of  officers 

of  the  Customs      1002  value  15    0   (I 
0    0     Ij^  Broad  staffs,  tiie  foundation  of 

which  is  wholly  comp.  gf 
cotton,  or  other  materials 
thanalk  ....  lb.    0   8  Q 

Bihbona,  plain  silk,  of  one  color 

only  ....  060 

Plain  satin,  of  one  eolor  only        0    8   0 
SiO:  or  satin,  striped*  ^gured,  or 
brocaded,  or  plain  ribbons,  of 
more  tiuin  one  color  0  10  0 

Gltazeorcn^  plain,  striped. 
•    figured,  or  brocaded     ....     0  U   0 
1     8  Gauze  mixed  witii  alk,  satin,  or 

(Qther  materials,the  gauze  be- 
8    0  ing  more  than  half  the  fia>ric    0  U  0 

Velyet,  or  alk  embossed  with 

velvet  0  10  0 

t}&e  ^ondation  of  which  is 
irholly  composed  of  cotton, 
or  odier  materials  than  silk    0    8   1 
Fancy  silk,  net,  or  tricot         ..080 
0     0  Plain  silk  lace  or  net  called  tuile   0    8   0 

0    0  Manu&cturesofeilk,  orof  oik 

mixed  with  any  other  niat^- 
rials,  called  plush  ..         0    8   0 

Black  plush,  commonly  used  for 

making   hats  0    1   0 

0    0  P^oasob  and  umbrellas,      each    0    1    0 

Damask  of  silk  and  wool,  or  of 
0    0  silk  and  other  materials,  for 

fhnuture  ...  lb,    0    0  10 

Manu&ctures  of  silk,  or  of  silk 
mixed  with  any  other  mate- 
rial^ not  particularly  enume- 
rated or  chai^ged  with  du- 
6     0  ty  1002  value  15    0    0 

887.  IKlkwunu  got  •  •  • .  sit^ 

8    0        888.  Silver  ore,  or  ore  of  wluch  the 

greater  part  in  value  is  silver  — 

0    0        889.  Sl^is,  furs,  pelts,  and  taibyviz. 

Badger,  undressed              ....  — 

Bear,  undressed        *~ 


15 


BftmsH  KMPIRB. 


l09 


s 

8.     O. 

06SWP                     a  •  •  • 

Fiee 

Gfti                   

_ 

duiidifflt 

-. 

Ckmy 

— 

Deer        .... 

•» 

Lidiaiiylialfdi'efBed 

— i 

Deer,  Indian,  tanned,  ta^icedi 

or  in  toy  ^ray  dressed 

•» 

Dqg,  in  the  bur,  not  tanned^ 

tawed,  or  in  anyway  dreased 

—. 

Dog-fish  and  KHr,  irndxesBed 

». 

Ennine,  dressed  and  undressed 

-. 

Fisher,  undresbed          .... 

•* 

Iltch,  undressed                   

.— 

Foz»  undressed         

.. 

TWls         .... 

— • 

Goat,  raw  or  undressed 

.^ 

tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way 

dressed                 

a. 

Goose,  Hare,  Husse,  and  Eaa- 

garoo,  all  undressed 

— 

Kid,  in  Uie  hidr,  undressed 

-. 

dressed,  and  dyed  or  colored 

.. 

Kolinsid,  undressed,           .... 

— . 

Lamb,  undressed  in  the  wool 

.— 

tanned  or  tawed»  and  dyed 

or  colored      

.. 

dressed  in  oil         .... 

— 

Leopard,  Lion,  Lynx,  Marteui 

and  Marten  Tails,  all  un- 

dressed                        •  ••  • 

— 

.. 

Mole,  undiested            

.^ 

Mnsqinash,  undressed 

-. 

Kutna,  undressed         •  •  •  • 

.. 

Otter,  undressed                   •  • 

^^ 

Ounce,  undressed              •  •  •  • 

«• 

Fkntfaer,  undressed         

-. 

Pelts,  undressed         .... 

«. 

tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way 

Qressecl         ••••          •••• 

— 

Btfccoon,  undressed 

-. 

Sable,  undiessed 

— 

.Tails  or  lips,  undressed 

.. 

Seal,  in  the  baii^  not  tanned^ 

tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed. 

-^ 

Sheep,  undressed  in  the  wool 

... 

tanned  or  tawed            .... 

..• 

dressed  in  oil             .... 

.. 

Squirrel  or  Calabar,  undressed 

.^ 

laweci           ••••           •••• 

-. 

taOs,  undressed 

«. 

Swan,  undressed         •  •  •  • 

«. 

Alger            •  •                 •  •  •  • 

—. 

Weasel                 

«• 

Wd£        

•• 

tawed                .  • ,  • 

mm. 

WolTexineSi  undressed      • »« • 

— 

.Skins  and  furs,  or  pecea  of 

ml  raw  or  undressed 

«» 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Free 


t    0 
Free 


£    a.    !>. 

tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in 
any  way  dressed  ....  Free 

Articles  manu&ctured  of  skins 

and  fhra  — 

$90.  ftnalts  ~ 

891.  Soap,  Ti2.  Hatd  cwt    0 

Soft  0 

Naples        ....  •  • . .     0 

Scented  or  fimcy  soap  lb.    0 

893.  Soy  gallon    0 
898.  Spa  ware         ....         cubic  foot    0 

894.  S^>ec!mens  of  minerals  or  fossils 

UlustratiiTe  of  natural  history 

895.  Speckled  wood 

896.  Spectacles  .... 
897*  Spelter  or  2inc,  crude  in  cakes 

BoEed,  but  not  otherwise  man* 

u&ctured  •  •  • . 

Oxide  and  white  of 

Bods  for  bolts  

Manu&ctures  of,  not  otherwise 

enumerated  cwt    0 

898.  Spermaceti  .... 

899.  Spirits  or  strong  waters,  of  an  sorts, 

viz.  for  every  gallon  of  such 
spirits  or  strong  waters  of  any 
strength,  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  by  Sykoses 
Bydrometer,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion ibr  any  greater  or  less 
strength  Uum  the  strength  of 
proof^  and  for  any  greater  or 
less  quantity  than  a  ^on,  viz. 
Spirits,  not  being  spirits  or 
strong  waters,  the  produce  of 
any  British  Possessions  in 
America!  or  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius; or  any  Bridsh  Possessions 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  Charter,  and  not 
being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spir- 
its nnxed  with  any  articles,  so 
that  the  degree  of  strength 
thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained by  such  Hydrometer,  viz. 
Brandy  galkm    0  15    0 

Geneva  ....  0  15     0 

Other  than  Bran^  or  Geneva  0  15  0 
Spirits  or  strong  waters,  the 
produce  of  any  British  Possea- 
■ions  in  America^  or  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  not  being  sweet- 
ened sfurits,  or  spirits  so  mixed 
as  aforeaudf  viz.  Bum^  if  ifflr 
ported  into  England         . .  0 

If  imported  into  Scotland  0 

If  imported  into  Ireland  0 

Spuita,  other  than  rum:  if  im- 

jported  into  England  0 

If  imported  into  S(x>t]and  0 

If  imported  into  Ireland  0 


S 
6 
8 

8 
8 

8 
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Bnxn,  ^6  prodnee  rf  any  Bril- 
iflh  PooBesaons  within  t]ie 
limitBof  the  East  India  Com- 
pany'fl  Charter,  in  regard  to 
which  die  conditions  of  the 
Act  4  l/lc.  Cap.  8  have  or 
shall  have  been  fulfilled,  not 
being  sweetened  spirits,  or 
spirits  so  mixed  as  libresaid: 

If  imported  into  England       ..089 

If  imported  into  Sc(^]and  0     5     0 

If  imported  into  Ireland         .  •     0    8     8 

Rom  shrub,  however  sweetened, 
the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  such  Possessions,  quali- 
fied as  aforesud,  or  of  and 
firam  any  British  Possessions 
in  America,  or  the  island  of 
Mauritius  :  if  imported  into 

England  0     8     8 

If  imported  into  Scotland  0     5     0 

If  imported  into  Ireland  0     8     8 

Sprits  or  strong  waters  (ex- 
cept rum),  tlie  produce  of 
any  British  Possession  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  not  being  sweet- 
ened spirits,  or  spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid  . .     0  16     0 

Spirits,  cordials,  or  strong  wa- 
ters, not  being  the  produce 
of  any  British  Possession  in 
America,  or  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius, nor  of  any  British  Pos-  , 
session  within  the  limits  of  the  J^ 
East  India  Company's  Char- 
ter, qualified  as  aforesaid,  be- 
ing sweetened  or  mixed  as 
aforesaid ;  and  perfumed 
spirits,  to  be  used  as  perfu- 
mery only                 1     0     0 

Strong  water8,except  rum  shrub, 
being  the  produce  of  any 
British  Possesfflons  in  Amer- 
ica, or  the  bland  of  Mauri- 
tius, or  of  any  British  Posses- 
sions, qualified  as  a&resaid, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with -any 
article  as  aforesaid  ..100 

Cordials  and  liquors,  except 
rum  shrub,  being  the  produce 
of  any  Pritish  Possesrion  in 
America,  or  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  or  of  any  Britiali 
Possession  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  qualified  as  afore- 
said, bdng  sweetened  or 
mixed  as  afi)resaid  ..090 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  import- 


ed into  toe  Umted  Kiagtoui 
mixed  witli  any  ingredient, 
and  although  thereby  ooming 
imder  some  other  denomina- 
tioai,  except  vamish,  ahall 
neyertheless  be  deemed  to  be 
spirits  or  strong  waters,  and 
be  subject  to  duty  as  such. 

400.  Sponge  

401.  Squills,  dried  and  not  dried 

402.  Starch,  and  gum  of,  torrified  or 

calcined  cwt 

408.  Stayesacre  

404.  Stearine,  tiU  the  5th  April,  1858, 

unless  the  duty  upon  fallow  shall 

be  sooner  repealed,  in  which 

caae  the  duty  shall  cease     cwt 

after  the  5th  April,  1850 

405.  Steel,  nnwrought 

manufactured  or  wrought  (See 
Iron.) 

406.  Stones,  rix.  Stone,  in  lumps,  not 

in  any  manner  hewn 

Slate,  in  rough  blocks  or  slabs, 

and  hewn  .... 

Marble,  in  rough  blocks  or  slabs, 

sawn  into  slabs,  or  otherwise 

manufactured 
Limestone  •  • . . 

Aq>halt  rock 

Flint  

Feldspar  and  stones,  for  pottf  r^ 

Pebble  ••••.•• 

For  lithography  

In  blocks,   shaped,   or    rough 

scalped  .... 

Mill-stones,  rough,  shaped,  or 

hewn  >  • . . 

Burr  stones,  rough,  shaped,  or 

hewn  

Quern  stones,  rough,  shaped,  or 

hewn  

Dog  stones,  rough,  shaped,  or 

hewn  •  •  •  • 

407.  Straw  or  grass  for  plaiting 

408.  Snccades,  including  all  fruits  and 

vegetables,  preserved  in  sugar, 

not  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  nndl  the   5th  July  in- 

dusiye  ....  lb. 

firom  and  after  July  5, 1854 

409.  Sugar,  viz.  sugar  or  molasses  the 

growth  and  produce  of  any  Brit 
Possession,  into  which  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  sugar  is  prohib- 
ited, being  imported  from  such 
British  Possession,  yiz.  Candy, 
brown  or  white,  refined  sugar, 
or  sugar  rendered  by  auy  pzo- 
08is,  eqnal  in  quality  thereto,  cwt 


i.  a. 


Free 


0   0  4} 
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0   0  I 
0    0  1 


0  13  4 
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l¥liite  clayed  sngsr,  or  flogur 
rendered  Ij  any  procte 
equal  in  quality  thereto,  nol 
bdng  refined  or  eqoal  to  re- 
fined ....       owt^ 

MnscoTado,  or  any  other  sugar 
not  being  equal  in  quality  to 
vhite  c&yed  •••• 


£     •»     9W 


0  It    8 


0  10    0 
0    8     9 


Sngsr  or  molamw  the  growth 
and  produce  of  any  other 
Briluh  Posieakm,  being  im- 
ported &om  such  Britiflh  Poe- 
aeanon,  viz.  Candy,  brown  or 
white,  refined  sugar,  or  sn^ 
gar  rendered  by  any  process 
equal  in  quality  thereto,  un- 
til July  5,  1854,  inclnaye 
from  and  after  July  5, 1854 

White  clayed  sugar^or  sugarren- 
dered  by  any  process  equal 
in  quality  thereto,  not  h^ng 
lefiaed,  or  equal  to  refined, 
untii  July  5, 1854,  inclusiTe 
flram  and  after  July  5, 1854 

Brown  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar 
rendered  by  any  process 
equal  in  quality  thereto,  and 
not  equal  to  white  clayed, 
until  July  5, 1854,  indusiye 
from  and  after  July  5, 1854 

Muscovado,  or  any  other  sugar, 
not  being  equal  in  quality  to 
brown  clayed  sugar,  until  Ju- 
ly 5,  1854,  inclusive 

flram  and  after  July  5, 1854 

Molasses  until  July  5,  1854,  in- 
dusiye   

from  and  after  July  5, 1854 

Sugar  or  molasses,  the  growth 
and  produce  of  any  foreign 
country,  and  all  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses not  otherwise  chaiged 
with  duty,  yiz.  Candy,  brown 
or  white,  refined  sugar,  or  su- 
gar rendered  by  any  process 
equal  in  quality  thereto,  until 
July  5, 1854,  incluave 
from  and  after  July  5, 1854 

White  clayed  sugaT,or  sugar  ren- 
dered by  any  process  equal 
in  quali^  thereto,  not  bdng 
refined,  or  equal  to  refined, 
until  July  5, 1854,  inclusive 
from  and  after  July  5, 1854 

Brown  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar 
rendered  by  any  process 
equal  in  quality  thereto,  and 
not  equal  to  wlute  dayed, 
until  July  5, 1854,  indusive 
from  and  after  July  5, 1 854 

Mosoomdo,  or  any  other  sugar, 


0  15 
0  Y8 


0  18  10 
0  11     8 


0  11  10 
0  10     0 


0  11     0 
0  10     0 


4     2 

8     9 


0  17 
0  18 


0  14 
0  11 


0  18 
0  10 


not  being  equal  in  quidity  to 
brown  dayed  sugar,  until  Ju- 
ly July  5,  1854,  indusiye 
.fipom  and  after  July  5, 1854 
Mdasses  untQ  July  5, 1854,  in- 

dunre  

from  and'after  July  5, 1854 
The    following    duties    shall    be 
drawn  back  upon  remoyal  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  on  such  conditions  astfae  Com* 
missbners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasu- 
ry may  direct,  or  upon  exportation 
to  foreign  parts,  of  the  seyeral  de- 
scriptions of  refined  sugar  herein-after 
mentioned,  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom from  sugar  on  which  the  duties 
of  importation  shall  have  been  paid : 
Upon  refined  sugar,  in  loaf,  com- 
plete and  whde,  or  lumps  duly 
refined,  haying  been  perfectly 
clarified  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  stoye,  and  being  <^  an  uni- 
fi>nn  whiteness  throughout,  or 
sugar    pounded,    crushed,    or 
broken,  or  sugar  candy 
Upon  bastard  or    refined  sugar, 
broken  in  pieces,  or  bdng 
ground  or  powdered  sugai^ 
or     such    sugar    pounded, 
crushed,  or  broken         .... 

410.  Sulphur  impressions 

411.  Sweet  wood  .... 

412.  Talc  

413.  Tallow  cwt 

of  and  from  British  Possessions 
Vegetable  

414.  Ttoarinds  

415.  Tapioca  ......  cwt 

416.  Tar         

'  Barbadoes         

417.  Tares.    See  seeds. 

418.  Tazras  

419.  Tartaric  add     ....  . . . . 

420.  Tea,  unlal  April,  1854,  indunye,  lb. 

firam  and  after  April  5, 1854,  un- 
til April  5,  1855,  indusiye. 

from  and  after  April  5,  1855, 
until  April  5, 1856,  indu. 

from  and  after  April  5, 1856 
Without  any  allowance  for  draft. 

421.  Teasels  

422.  Teeth,  yia.  Elephants',  se»cow, 

sea-horse  or  sea^norse 
428.  Tdesoopes  ....  .... 

424.  Terra,  yiz.JapoDica,  sienna,  yerde, 

umbra         .... 

425.  Thread,  not  otherwise  enumeivted 

or  described 

426.  Tiles  ....  .... 

427.  Tin,  ore  and  regulus  c£,  in  blodcs, 

ingots,  bars,  or  sUbs  .... 

Ibil  cwt 


0«    !». 


0  12     0 
0  10     0 


4     6 
3     9 


0  12     6 


0     10  0 
FMe 


0     16 

0     0     1 

Free 

0     0    4} 
Free 


0    1  10 
0    16 


1     8 
1     0 

Free 


0  10    0 


Ul  BBinBK  BUFIBEL 

£   ••   9.      ■ :    .  J    :'  £  8.  n 

BMndbBtofW  «i;  Bflt  oianaift                                      gold:^Opiii'iM«  0   S   C 

eniHiwwilid                   ••••     0  10    0                  Himtea^  0   I   C 

4S8.  TboJ,  nnrefiiiML   8«e  Borax.                                       Bepeaien         ....  ....    080 


49.  Tobacco,  th«  foUowiog  dndaa^  vilik  458.  Water,  Gokgae,  tiba  fladk  (thirty 

6  per  ct  tharaoB,  fu.  UhmwiBC  ef  Meh  fiaslEa  containing  not 

BNimmwl  or  stripped,         Ibu    0    8    0  mors  Uian  one  gaUon)    each   0   0   8 


UBstemmed                       ••..  0    8    0  When  soft  in  flaaki  (ai 

manii&ctiired,  or  aagan  0     9    0  apirift) »         ....         gaflfls    100 

Snnff                               ....  0    •    0  llkeial         ....             ...           fm 

Stalks^  and  floor  of  pnUhiled     459.  Wax, vis.: ^ Readied, mUaach- 

manufaetored    in  the    Un&ed  ed,  mytAb,  aedaag,  and  TCgeta 

Kingdom,  made  into  out,  sha^  ble  ..         ••••                     — 

roll,  or  oairofc  tobacco,  or  oi^                         460.  Weld     ..  .....       ••••  — 

gara,  such  ciganh  when  eoE-                         461.  Whale  fiat         ....  — 

ported aanrarohaadiBa, being                         469.  Whipcord         ..•«  — 
packed  in  casea  not  leas  than                        468.  T^e,  of  and  fram  ftr^pa  eeift- 

100  Ibe.  net  weight,  a  draw-  tries^  andSperoenldieraon, 

back  shall  be  aUowed ones-  tici—Bed      .*••     gaBea    0    9  ( 

poTtationorsbipoMBlaaatatea  0    9     7j.-  WUte                                         0    5  C 

480.  Tobacco-pipes  of  ckj             ...•           Free  Lees  cf  snok  wine  ....         0   S  ( 

481.  Tongues                   —  The  growth  and  psodnee  of  aqj 

489.  Tomsal             ....              ..••             —  British  pcnessian,  and  vm- 

488.  Tortoise  or  turtle  ahell,  imiMmnf              —  ported  dinel  from  thenes^ 

484.  Toys,  vis.  Marfalea                 owt  0    10  and  5  per  cenL  tlKreon:  — 

Mother  toys            eoMofcot  0    0    4  Bed,  White,  lees  of  snok  wine    0    S  • 

485.  Traffics                    ....                          Free  The  fbll  duties  on  wise  naj  be 

486.  Tolip  wood                           . .  •  •             — >  drawn  back  apon  veexpertatioii  er 
487«  l^nneric^ •                    —  shipment  aa  stoms^  bat  no  dmw> 

488.  Turnery*  not  odierwiaa  described,  bade  allowed  on  lees  of  wine. 

oofaiclbot  0    0    4        464»  Wirev^ria.>83tor  pfaritod,aiid  siW 

489.  Turpentine              •  •                Free  Ter  ....           ....             Rtt 

Of  Venice,  Sdo,  or  Cjpnis                  —  Copper  or  brass.    See  cgpfmr 

Oil,ors[»ito£    See  OiL  and farasa xeqieelifaljk 

440.  Twiae             —         465.  Woad         .  •  •  •  - 

441.  Ultra  marine —         469.  Wood  and  timbv,  liha  iaIhywiDg 

449.  Yalonia         ....             •  •  •  •                 —  duties^  wilii  5  per  eenk  tfaereeai 

448.  Vaneltoes          — -  on  all  wood  and  tinnier  dMpao> 

4M.  Taraish,  eentuning  taj  qoantitf  dneeof  BiiliahPosaesmmByTia.: 

of  alcohol  or  spirit,      galkn  0  It    0  -^  TSmber  or  wood,  m*  being 

not  otherwise  described           Free  deals,  batteas,  hoaids^  slawa% 

445.  Yaaes,  lix. :  —  Andeal^  not   of  handspikes^  oars,  ladiwood,  or 

stone  or  marble         ....                     —  other  timber   or  wood  mwa, 

449.  y^etables,  all,  not  otherwise  aa»-  qplii  or  otharwim  draeaed,  ex- 

■eratedordeacribedypreaerTed  oept  hawBt  and  aal  bein^  tifls^ 

in  salt            • .  •  •              •  •  •  •             —  her  or  wood  oAerwim  dhai|gBd 

447.  YeDam         —  wididatj,  . .  hwitf  cafaie  tei    0    7  I 

448.  Yeneers     ewt  0    10  Of  and  from  British  poaKa- 

449.  Yeidigris         Free  smu  ..            0    1  0 

450.  Yeijnice         —>  Deals,  hstteas^  boards^  or  other 

451.  YenmceOi  and  mariraiimi  ..  ewt.  0    10  thslnr  or  wood  mwn  orspliw 
459.  Yeimihon         •                 «-  and  not  otherwise  dau^sed 

458.  Ymsgar          gaOom  0    t    8  wiAdntf     ..     ..                   0  10  ( 

454.  Wafers             Free  Of  and  from  Britidi  poena- 

455.  Wafaint  wood         —  smu         0    S  ^ 

456.  Washing  balla                    ..IbOtS  Orvinlien^/  mrjiilaiaiag  the  eofaicil  (» 

457.  Watches,  of  gold,  rilver,  or  any  teals  ia  pik,  dm  importer  may  hate  theoptA 

odmraaataltOMaifiBclheTniBa  at  the  tinm  tf  pmri^  dm  first  eaUjr,  ia  lefwd 

oflOIeaeh                        eaah  10    0  of  phak%  dsA,  dsal  cni%  >MtifiM,aad  Um 

Other   watdms,    vis.:— Gold,  end^  not  dm  prndaee  of  the  Bitfsh  poMM 

opeafrMS  0    •    #  rfa^niatdmmmatytriaapoaaeoiapett^ 

Hasaei^             0    7    9  rf  tMr  crims  UHSit^,  c^cahiad  acc«ding9 

Fape^ia     •  15    0  dm  aadnrmmtii— li  aeela,  ^taift^  i^J^ 
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US 


pieoei  indoded  thexein ;  and  the  duties  imposed 
hereon  by  this  act  sbaH  be  ascertained,  compn- 
ted|  and  chaiged  apon  the  planks,  deals,  deal 


ei^ds,  battens,  and  batten  ends,  included  In  nch 
entiy  on  ib»  cubical  eonteals  thereof  computed 
in  CQD&nnity  with  the  said  scale. 


• 

PLAHKB. 

Dbalb. 

Battens. 

3  by  11  inches, 
not  above  3|  by 
11^  inches. 

8  by  9  inches, 
not  above  3i  by 
9^  inches. 

3  by  7  inche«,|2j  by  7  inches  2^ by  6^  inches, 
not  above  3i  by  not  above  2}  by  notabove  2|  by 
7i  inches.         7i  inches.         ^6j  inches. 

CoUeFeet 

Cubic  Feet. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Cubic  Feet 

Cubic  Feet. 

Kot  aboTB  4  feet  in  length,  the  ISO 

115 

95 

73 

61 

57 

Above  4  feet  and  not  above  5  feet. . 

144 

118 

91 

77 

71 

—        5           —           6        — 

173 

142 

110 

92 

86 

—        6           —          .  7        — 

202 

165 

128 

107 

100 

—        7           —           8        — 

281 

189 

146 

123 

114 

—        8           —           9        — 

260 

213 

165 

188 

128 

—        9           —          10        — 

288 

236 

183 

153 

143 

—      10           —          11        _ 

817 

260 

201 

169 

157 

—      11            —          12        — 

346 

284 

220 

184 

171 

—      12            —          IS        — 

875 

307 

238 

200 

185 

—      18            —          u        — 

404 

331 

256 

215 

200 

—      14            —           15        — 

433 

354 

274 

230 

214 

—      15            —          16        — 

462 

378 

293 

246 

228 

—      16            —          17        _ 

490 

402 

311 

261 

242 

—      17            —          18        — 

519 

425 

329 

276 

257 

—      18            —          19        — 

548 

449 

848 

292 

271 

—  19            —          20        — 

—  20            —          21        — 

677 

473 

366 

807 

285 

606                    496 

384                     322         '             300          1 

Staves,  exceeding  72  inches  in 
length,  7  inches  in  breadth, 
or  3^  in  thickness, 

load  of  fiffy  cubic  feet 
Of  and  from  British  posses- 


£      8.     D. 


£     B. 


Staves,  not  exceeding  72  inches 
in  length,  nor   7  inches  in 
breadth,  nor  3j  in  thickness 
Birch  and  fir,  hewn,  not  exceed- 
ing 3  feet  in  length,  nor  ex- 
ceeding 8  inches  square,  im- 
ported-fbr  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  herring,  bamk 
for  the  use  of  the  fisheries 
Firewood    . .  ihthomof  216 
cubic  feet         .... 

Of  and  from  British  pos- 
sessions    . . 
Handspikes,  not  exceeding  7  ft 
in  length,  the  120 
Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 
Exceeding  7  i^t  in  length 
Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 
Hoops         ....  .... 

Knees,  under  5  inches  square, 

the  120  

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 
5  and  under  8  inches  sq« 
Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 
Lathwood,  fhthom  of  21|  culnc 
feet 

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 
Onv  the  120 

Of  and  fifom  Br.  poss. 
Span  or  poles,  under  22  feet  in 
Part  i. 


0    9    0 
0    2    0 


Free 


0    6    0 


Free 


6 

0 

12 

1 


Free 


3 

0 
12 

1 

12 

1 
6 
8 


15 


length,  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter  

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 
22  feet  in  length  and  upwards, 
and  under  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter          

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 

Of  all  lengths,  4  and  under 

6  inches  in  diameter 

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 

Spokes  for  wheel9,not  exceeding 

2  feet  in  length,       the  1,000 

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 

Exceeding  2  ft.  in  length 

Of  and  from  Br.  poss. 

Teak         

Waste  wood,  viz.,  billet, wood, 
or  brush  wood,  used  fer  the 
purpose  of  stowage     . . 
For  ship-building :  — 

Strii^  bark,  red  and  blue  gum, 
green  hart,  mora  and  locust 
woods,  and  woods  fermerly 
admitted  at  the  same  duty  as 

teak        

Treenails  of  stringy  baric,  red 
and  blue  gum,  and  locust 
woods,  and  all  treenails  of 
and  from  Br.  possessions 

Shovel  hills         

Planed  or  otherwise  dressed  or 
prepared  for  use,  and  not  par- 
tictdarly  enumerated  or  other- 
wise chaxged  with  duty 

cubic  foot     0 
Andfurther  . .  lOO^Talae  10 


12 

1 

4 
2 


1  4 
0  1 

2  8 
0  2 


D. 

0 
6 


Free 


U4 
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Of  and  from  Briloh  Fto»- 


£    t.     D. 


»    0    0 


407.  Wool,  Tiz.Alpacca,  and  the  Uama 

tribe  . .  Free 

Beaver,  and  cut  and  combed  — 

Cony  wod,  Cotton  Wool,  and 

Waste  of  cotton  wocd  — 

Goats'  wool  or  hair,  HareaT  wool, 

Sheep  or  LambaP  wool  «• 

468.  Woollens,  viz.  Mano&ctores  of 

wool  (not  being  goats'  wool),  or 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not 
particnlarly  enumerated,  and 
not  otherwise  chaiged  with 
duty  . .  — 

Arddes  or  manufactures  of  wool 
(not  being  goats'  wool),  or  of 
wool  mixed  with  cotton,  viz. 
Carpets  and  rugs  sq.  yard  0  0  6 
Shawls,  scarfi,  and  handker- 
chieft,  plain  lb.    0    0    4 

Printed         lb.    0     0     8 

Gloves  dozen  pairs    0    0    8 

Wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  du- 
ty 1002  value     6     0    0 

469.  Yam  :  Cable  yam  • .  •  •  Free 


£     8.    lb 

Camel  or  mohair  and  Bcwfinea        Fns 

Of  silk  and  wonted,  trpuD  tt>- 
gether,  not  dyed  .  • . .  -» 

Wonted  yam,  fit  and  proper 

ftr  embroidery  lb.    0    0   C 

Haw,  not  dyed,  or  only  par- 
tially dyed,  and  not  being 
fit  or  proper  fi>r  embroider- 
ing or  other  &ncy  purposes  Fra 

470.  Yeast,  dried  *  •'. . ,  — 

471.  Zaffre  * 

472.  Zebra  wood         ....  — 
478.  Goods,  being  either  in  part  or 

wholly  manu&ctured,  and  not 
being  enumerated  or  described, 
nor  otherwise  chaiged  with  du- 
ty, and  not  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  or  used  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  1007  value  10  0  4 
474.  Goods,  not  being  either  in  part  or 
wholly  manu&ctured,  not  enu- 
merated or  described,  nor  oth- 
erwise chaiged  with  duty,  and 
not  prohibited  to  be  imported 
into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  ....         Frtt 


Roads,  Canals  J  and  Railways.'^  Connected  intimately  with  the  commetee  and  rnaoQ- 
facturing  industry  of  the  country,  is  the  immense  facility  of  internal  communication  wlach 
the  United  Kingdom  possesses,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  feature  in  British  enterpriie. 
Railroads,  canals,  and  turnpike  roads  traverse,  in  every  direction,  the  whole  surfiaice  of  the 
land.  These  works  attest,  most  obviously,  the  activity,  the  power,  and  resources  of  the 
nation.  The  length  of  turnpike  roads  is,  in  Great  Britain,  about  25,000  miles,  and  in 
Ireland  14,000  miles.  The  total  length  of  canals  is  nearly  3,000  miles,  the  income  of 
which  amounts  to  about  £15,000,000  per  annum ;  which  sum,  after  dedudiDg  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs,  eta,  pays  an  interest  on  investments  of  between  5  and  6  per  cent 

The  net  of  railways  which  now  band  together  the  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  extends  to  an  enormous  length,  ,  In  1845,  there  was  open  to  traffic  2^18  mite 
and  in  the  same  year  300  miles  mtore  were  completed.  In  1846,  there  were  698  rate 
and  in  1847, 839  miles  opened,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,850  miles  in  the  whole  kingdom; 
the  capital  invested  being  £109,628,800.  In  1847,  the  construction  of  1,408  miles  addi- 
tional was  authorized,  and  during  the  subsequent  four  sessions  of  Parliament,  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,732  miles.  On  1st  July,  1848,  4,357^  miles  were  completed.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  1850,  there  were  6,308  miles  of  railroads  open  for  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
having  2,030  stations,  and  employing  60,325  persons,  giving  1  station  and  28  officials  and 
servants  to  every  three  miles.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  864  miles  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, on  which  58,884  persons  were  employed.  During  the  year,  626  miles  waj 
opened,  and  the  total  length  completed  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  was  6,621  miles;  o( 
which  5,132  were  in  England  and  Wales,  951  were  in  Scotland,  and  538  in  Ireland. 

The  average  cost,  per  mile,  of  all  the  raihroads  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  is  abort 
$175,000. 

The  Railroads  insure  passengers  against  accidents,  both  on  periodical  and  single 
journey  tickets.  Nearly  all  the  Companies  now  afford  facilities  .for  carrying  out  the 
principle.  • 

The  increase  in  the  lines  of  railroad,  during  1861,  was  not  so  great  as  in  '^^^^^.j 
the  preceding  years  since  1844.    The  maximum  increase  was  in  1848,  when  1182  Buk^ 
were  added  to  the  pre-existing  lines.     Since  1848,  the  increase  has  been  diminishiDg. 
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Only  969  were  added  in  1961.  The  ettMt  ct  ndroad  eoramtmicatioii,  open  for  traffic  it 
Great  Britain  and  freland,  at  the  dose  of  18S1)  was  6,880  miles,  as  follows :'— - 


Baiboads  in  England  and  Wales •  • . .  • 6^06 

Bailroadsm  Scotilattd ....r • 960 

Bailroada  in  Ireland • .624 


6,890 


It  appears  that  the  number  of  pa^engfeiv  travelling  on  railroads  in  England  and  Wales, 
which,  in  1850,  amounted  to  58,514,435,  reached  70,471,179  in  1851,  showing  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent ;  while  the  receipts  from  those  passengers  rose  from  ^£5,888,603  to 
jC6,952,612,  being  an  increase  of  lb  per  cent  The  mean  length  of  railroad  upon  which 
this  traffic  was  conducted  had  increased,  in  the  same  period,  only  6.6  per  cent  This  in- 
crease is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  vast  facilities  for  travelling  afforded 
to  the  public  by  means  of  excursion-trains,  which  in  1850  had  received  a  great  impulse, 
but  was  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  year  1851,  during  the  exhibition. 
The  mean  length  of  railroad  open  for  traffic  in  Scotland,  during  the  year,  has  increased 
6.2  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  passengers  has  only  increased  from  8,844,191  to 
9,236,313,  or  4.9  per  cent,  and  the  receipts  from  them  from  X600,082  to  ^622,549,  or 
3.7  per  cent  The  mean  length  of  railroad,  open  for  traffic  in  Ireland  during  the  year,  has 
increased  12^  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  has  only  increased  from 
6,465,796  to  5,633,603  or  2l5  pr.  ct ;  the  receipts  from  them  having  risen  from  £339,076 
to  jC365,603,  or  7.8  per  cent  In  England  and  Wales,  the  receipts  for  goods  have  risen 
fipom  X5,489,771  to  JC6,044,183  or  10.3  per  cent ;  in  Scotland,  from  £721,176  to  £814,053, 
or  12.8  per  cent ;  in  Ireland,  from  £174,959  to  £198,459,  or  13.4  per  cent  The  general 
tesults  of  traffic,  over  all  the  United  Kingdom,  show  that  the  ag^gate  number  of  pas- 
aengers*  conveyed  in  1850,  amounted  to  72,854,422  ;  in  1851,  to  85,391,095,  being  an  in- 
crease of  12,536,673,  or  17.2  per  cent  The  gross  receipts  from  passengers,  in  1850, 
amounted  to  £6,827,761;  in  1851,  to  £7,940,764,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,114,003,  or 
16.3  per  cent  The  gross  sum  received  for  transportation  of  goods  amounted,  in  1850,  to 
JE6,376,907,  and  in  1851  to  £7,056,695,  showing  an  increase  of  £679,788,  or  10.6  per 
oe&t  The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  railroads,  arising  from  traffic  of  all  descriptions, 
^hich  in  1850 .  amounted  to  £13,204,668,  amounted,  in  1851,  to  £14,997,469,  or  very 
nearly  £15,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  £1,792,791,  or  13.5  per  cent  * 

The  number  of  persons  employed,  on  the  <Oth  of  June,  1851,  was  106,501.  At  the 
end  of  1850,  railroad  companies  had  raised,  by  shares  and  loans,  a  sum  of  £240,270,746 
sterling. 

Telegraphs. — There  were,  in  October,  1852,  upwards  of  300  railroad  stations  pro- 
vided with  telegraphic  apparatus.  The  length  of  the  telegraph,  to  connect  these  sta- 
tions, was  3,300  miles,  to  which  additions  were  every  day  made.  Most  of  the  lines  be- 
long to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company ;  but  a  new  and  novel  company,  called  the 
Sritish  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  lately  started. 

In  September,  1851,  a  submarine  Telegraph  was  laid  down  fromithe  South  Foreland 
in  England  to  the  French  coast,  near  Calais.  On  the  English  side  it  is  cfonnected  with 
the  telegraph  of  the  South-Eastem  Railroad,  at  Dover  ;  and,  on  the  French  side,  at  Calais, 
-with  the  North  of  France  Railroad  telegraph,  thus  opening  a  direct  telegraphic  conmiu- 
nication  between  London  and  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vi- 
enna, Breda,  Venice,  and  Milan.  The  submarine  telegraph  is  inclosed  in  a  cabje  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  four  copper  wires,  each  intended  to  act  separately 
£rom  tbs  others  in  transmitting  signals.  These  wires  are  separately  enveloped  in  a 
^tta  percha  coating,  and  a  similar  coating  encircles  the  whole.  This  case  is  next  bound 
round  closely  with  yarn  steeped  in  a  melted  mixture  of  tcu*  and  tallow,  exterior  to  which 
is  a  tight  Spiral  sheathing  composed  of  ten  galvanized  iron  wires,  each  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  whole  weighs  about  180  tons,  and  is  24  miles  long. 
In  May,  1852,  a  similar  cable,  but  of  smaller  size,  weighing  about  a  ton  a  mile,  was  laid 
down  across  the  Irish  Sea,  from  Holyhead  to*  Howth  near  Dublin,  a  distance  of  about 
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60  miks.  The  BUCoesB  of  these  Compaiiies  baa  led  to  the  pioject  for  aeveial  ftdditkNul 
sabmarine  lines  to  connect  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  and  England  with  the  contiAeat 

PopmlaHon.  -—  By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  England,  he- 
land,  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  islands,  indudiiig  persons  in  the  army,  na^y  and  the 
merchant-service,  amounted  to  .27,619,866,  of  whom  13,537,052  were  males,  and  14,082,« 
814  were  females. 

This  population  is  distributed  as  follows,  namely:  — 

Houses.  Males,  FemaJies*  TofoL 

England  and  Wales, 8,280,961  8,762,988  9,160,180  17,922,768 

Scotland, 866,650  1,863,622  1,507,162  2,870,784 

Ireland, 1,047,785  8,176,727  8,389,067  6,515,794 

Mands  in  the  British  seas, 21,826  65,511  76,405  142,916 

Part  of  the  Army  and  Navy  out  of  the  Kingdom, 167,604            167,604 

4,717,172      18,587,052      14,082,814       27,619,666 

There  exists  no  ofBcial  record  of  the  population  of  England  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  The  first  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  made  in  1813 ;  but  so  imperfectly  was  the  work  accomplished,  that  English  statisti 
place  no  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  and  make  no  use  of  them  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  so  that  the  only  tables  upon  which  we  can  base  statements  witli 
reference  to  the  progress  of  Ireland,  from  time  to  time,  must  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  termination  of  each  ten  years,  ending  in  1831, 1841,  and  1851.  The  first  censas  of 
Great  Britain  was  taken  in  1801,  at  which  date  the  population  amounted  to  10,567,893. 

By  the  census  of  1841,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Gueni" 
sey,  and  Man,  amounted  to  lb,658,372.  During  each  ten  years  from  1801  to  1851  the  actnd 
increase  was  as  foUows:  — viz.  1,479,662;  2,132,896;  2,184,542;  2,260,749;  2,227,438, 
being  at  the  rate  of  14, 18, 15,  14  and  12  per  cent  respectively.  The  actual  increase  of 
the  population  in  fifty  years  has  been  10,317,917 ;  the  rate  per  cent  in  fiifty  yeais,  98; 
the  annual  rate  per  cent  being  1.37. 

With  respect  to  Ireland  and  the  returns  of  1821,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  pe- 
riod  was,  6,801,827.  In  1831,  7,767,401— increase  965,574;  rate  per  cent  14, 19.  h 
1841,  8,175,124  — increase  407,723 ;  rate  per  cent  6,  25.  In  1851,  6,515,794 ;  decreaae 
1,659,330 ;  rate  per  cent  20.  By  this  statement  we  perceive  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land increased  from  1821  to  1841  at  the  average  rate  of  about  one  per  cent  per  annum, 
while  a  decrease  of  1,659,330,  from  1841  to  1851,  indicates  a  most  appalling  diminutioD 
of  population  amounting  to  two  per  cent  per  annum,  or  20  per  cent  for  the  entire  ten 
years,  a  reduction  amounting  to  the  total  emigration,  from  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
from  1839  to  1850. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  the  more  melancholy,  when  we  (» 
sider  that  the  great  diminution  of  population  in  place  of  being  equalized  through  tie 
period  of  ten  years  must  have  occurred  mainly  within  one  or  two  years ;  a  reduction  of 
population  sinking  j;he  number  of  people  to  a  lower  point  than  it  was  in  1821,  when  tie 
first  census  of  Ireland  was  taken ;  and  it  would  appear  in  still  stronger  light  if  we  were 
to  calculate  the  natural  progress  the  population  would  have  made  up  to  1846,  the  yeir 
of  famine,  and  estimate  what  should  be  the  present  population  if  no  unnatural  can* 
had  operated  to  reduce  it 

The  decrease  extended  to  no  less  than  31  counties  and  <5ities,  and  varied  from  9  to  J 
per  c^nt ;  while  the  only  increase  which  occ\urred  was  confined  to  9  towns  and  citiea,  to 
which  manjf  probably  fled  to  find  relief. 

These  startling  and  appalling  facts  proclaim  the  reality  of  the  sufferings  experienced 
from  the  famine  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  feel  that  our  distance  did  not 
preclude  those  efforts  in  her  behalf  by  our  own  citizens  and  government,  without  whid 
the  desolation  would  have  been  even  more  strongly  marked.  • 

During  ten  years,  the  population  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
increased  from  26,838,496  to  27,452,262,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  mit 
lion  in  ten  years.    In  the  last  fifty  years,  England  and  Wales  increased  102  per  cent, 
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(males  105^  femftles  07  50) ;  Sootiand  78  per  cent,  (males  84,  females  73).  The  popn* 
htion  of  the  United  States,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  §37 
per  ceni,  and  in  ten  years  intervening  bdiween  the  two  last  censuses,  increased  from  sev- 
enteen and  a  fraction  millions  to  over  twenty-three  millions,  or  36  per  centmn.  During 
the  same  period  (leaving  Ireland  out  of  view),  the  population  of  Great  Britain  increased 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent.,  during  10  years,  or  1.21  per  cent,  per  annum. 


IV.  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Extent — England  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
forms  geographically,  as  well  as  socially  and  politically,  the  principal  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  north,  the  only  direction  in  which  it  is  not  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  it  is  divided  from  Scotland  by  a  series  of  rivers  and  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
greatest  length,  from  Lizard's  Point  in  Cornwall  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  is  about  400 
miles ;  and  the  CTeatcst  breadth,  from  St.  David's  Head,  Pembrokeshire,  to  the  east  coast 
of  Essex,  is  30©  miles.  The  area  has  been  variously  computed  at  60,387  and  57,960 
square  miles,  of  which  only  one-fourth  part  is  uncultivated. 

.  The  principality  of  Wales  (area,  7,263  square  miles;  population,  about  1,000,000)  com- 
prises that  part  of  the  English  west  coast  situated  between  Bristol  and  Liverpool  It  is 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  continued  to  be  an  independent 
kingdom  for  several  centuries,  until,  in  1282,  it  was  subdued  by  the  English  king  Ed- 
ward I.  Since  the  year  1536,  it  has  permanently  been  united  with  England.  The  eld- 
est son  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  is  styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Most  of  the  people  talk  the 
Welsh  language. 

The  isle  of  Man  (224  square  miles  and  62,000  inhabitants),  belonging  to  England, 
but  not  to  any  English  county,  lies  in  the  Irish  Sea,  at  about  equal  distance  fit)m  each 
of  the  three  united  kingdoms.  Its  natives  are  called  Manxmen^  and  their  language  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  native  Irish.  Their  ancestors  were  subdued,  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  11th  by  the  Normans  (from  Normandy).  In  the  13th 
century  the  Scotch,  and  in  the  14th  the  English  conquered  the  island,  with  which,  in  the 
16th  century,  the  earls  of  Derby  were  invested,  and  since  styled  kings.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, however,  the  duke  of  Athol  became  possessed  of  the  island ;  which,  in  1766,  was 
purchased  by  the  British  government,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  smuggling  which  was 
carried  on  here  upon  the  largest  scale.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Castleton^  on  the 
southern  coast,  with  3,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  called  Sodor.  The  residence 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Man  was  in  Castle  Rushen.  The  most  important  town  of  the  isle 
is  Douglas* residence  of  a  bishop,  with  7,000  inhabitants.  •  Another  town  is  Ramsay^  with 
2,000  inhabitants. 

The  Norman  Islands  (total  area,  266  square  miles ;  total  population,  90,000,)  situ- 
ated in  the  English  Channel,  near  the  French  coast,  are  the  only  possession  left  to  the 
English  of  what  they  formerly  had  wrested  from  Prance.  They  have  a  mild  climate 
=tna  a  fertile  soil,  and  are  the  following :  1.  Jersey  (149  square  miles,  and  67,000  in- 
[labitantsj,  containing,  among  others,  the  towns  of  St.  Metier^  with  22,000  inhabitants, 
md  St,  Anbin,  with  2,000  inhabitants.  2.  Guernsey  (96  sq.  miles  and  34,000  inhabi- 
rants),  containing,  among  others,  St.  Pierre^  with  20,000  inhabitants.  3.  Alderney,  or 
Avrifffiy  (16  sq.  miles  and  4,000  inhabitants),  containing  the  borough  of  the  same  name, 
^^^-ith  1,000  inhabitants.  4.  Sark  (5  sq.  miles  and  1,000  inhabitants),  is  in  French  called 
Cers^  or  Sereg^  and  contains  the  fortified  seaport  of  Longy. 

Surface  and  Soil. — England  is  generally  a  level  or  xmdulating  country.  In  the  north 
md  east  coast,  some  mountains  traverse  the  surface  in  several  directions  ;  in  the  south, 
here  are  rjo  considerable  elevations,  the  hills  only  serve  to  diversify  the  country,  and  give 
t  that  picturesque  outline  for  which  it  is  noted.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Scottish  bor^ 
[er  is  formed  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  chain  of  considerable  elevation,  and  from  which  a 
ange,  varying  from  1,200  to  3,000  feet,  diverges  southward,  through  Cumberland,  York- 
hirci  and  Lancashire,  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire,    This  chain  forms  the  watershed  of 
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the  north  country.  Connected  with  this,  but  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  Tafleys  of  the 
Eden  and  the  Lune,  is  a  lofty  group  of  mountains,  which  cover  a  great  portion  of  We«t» 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  where  ScwwfeJl^  Belvellynj  Stiddaw^  and  Bottfell  tise,  i«* 
spectively,  to  8,166,  3,055,  3,022,  and  2,911  fbet  above  the  level  of  Ae  ocean.  The  aeodnd 
great  watershed  of  the  country  is  formed  by  a  range  of  table-lands,  rising  sotnetiiBes  islo 
hills,  and  extending,  in  a  tortuous  line,  thfou^h  tiie  East  Eiding  of  l^riuhire,  and  tin 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Somerset  and  Dorset ;  where  it 
terminates  at  the  islands  of  Portland  and  Purbeck.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  ooBtic  rocks, 
rising  above  a  ha^  formation,  and  presents  generally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  we^t,  witt 
a  regular  slope  to  the  east.  This  range  forms  the  dotswoildy  Mendipy  Quantock  and  Brei^ 
don  hiUs,  in  the  last  of  which  Dunkerry  Beacon,  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  west 
of  England,  rises  to  the  height  of  1660  feet.  The  Chalk  Hills,  which  traverse  1hit  aoatt 
and  east,  diverge  from  Saliwury  Plain.  One  of  these  extends  through  Hampshire  aai 
Sussex  to  Beachy  Head,  forming  the  <^  Souih  Downs  ;  ''a  second  extends,  in  n^aiiy  tke 
same  direction,  through  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  and  forme  the  ^Ifbrth  Daimf 
while  the  third  and  most  important  range  pursues  a  noTth*easterly  direction,  and  foraM 
the  eastern  border  of  the  **Fe»5."  The  south-western  counties  are  occupied  with  hkhm- 
tai^s  of  granitic  formation^  sometimes  called  the  Devonian  range,  the  principal  ehaia  of 
which  extends  from  the  Vale  of  Exeter  to  the  Lapd's  End.  Wales-  is  occupied  by  a  »p 
tern  of  high  and  rugged  raiountains,  which  constitute  several  groups  and  chains,  and  into 
sect  the  country  in  various  directions,  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Iriah  Sei*' 
The  highest  and  most  broken  part  of  En^and  is  found  «iear  its  western  coast,  while  tU 
pdncipal  plains  and  lowlands  slope  towards  liie  Gemian  Ocean. 

Besides  the  moorlands  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  districts,  there  att 
other  tracts  of  that  description  which  deserve  noticie.  The  eiustern  moorlands  in  the  Ncitk 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  30  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  consist  chiefly  of  stony  kUb 
and  peat  mosses,  with  a  cold  and  ungaiial  dimate.  Tb^e  aare,  however,  even  is  tilus 
txact,  some  fertile  and  well  cultivated  dales.  The  Staffordshire  moorlands  occupy  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  at  an  elevation  of  506  to  1154  feet,  and  are  of  variov 
quality  and  aspect.  Dartmoor^  in  Devonshire,  covera  fit  space  of  froim  200,000  to  300,000 
acres,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  1,700  feet.  Its  surface  is  extcemely  rugged,  and  the  ^ 
covered  with  fragmentary  rock,  is  thin  and  poor.  This  was  the  site  of  the  famous  mili» 
tary  prison,  in  which  so  many  Ajoaerican  prisoners  were  confined.  In  the  highest  part  of 
the  moor  there  is  a  morass  of  about  80,000  acres.  In  the  western  part  of  Somersetshire 
is  Mxmoor^  a  tract  of  about  20,000  acres,  which  is  mostly  waste  and  inreelaimable,  h4 
produces  a  small  hardy  breed  of  horses,  and  affords  pasture  to  about  20,000  sheep  of  t 
peculiar  breed,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Besides  these  hiily  moorlands,  there  are  exr 
tensive  heaths  in  England,  principally  in  Surrey,  Herts,  and  DoEset,  which  consist  of 
exceedingly  poor  land,  and  are  generally  flat  and  uninteresting. 

These  ranges  of  mountains,  hills,  and  moorlands  divide  the  country  into  a  gseat  van* 
ety  of  plains  and  valleys,  which  -are  traversed  by  rivers  and  streamlets,  few  of  which  are 
naturally  navigable.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  districts  may  be  enumeratei 
The  Vale  of  York  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  principal  river-vale  of  the  iaylaod.  It  efr 
tends  about  00  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  1,000  square 
miles.  HoldemesSj  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the  sea,  is  a  plain  with  a  low  but  un- 
dulating surface,  of  about  270,000  acres.  The  city  of  Carlisle  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  plain  of  300,000  acres.  The  Vale  of  the  Severn,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  ifl 
England,  extends  through  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  for  40  miles.  The  Vale(^ 
Exeter  contains  200  square  miles ;  and  the  Vale  of  Tatrnton,  about  one  half  the  extent, 
produces  the  finest  crops  and  fruits,  and  enjoys  a  particularly  mild  climate.  Between  titf 
North  and  South  Downs  is  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  a  level  tract  of  1,000 
square  miles.  The  Fens  form  a  level  tract  of  about  400,000  acres  of  very  low,  marshy 
lands,  lying  around  the  Wash,  principally  in  Canobridge  and  Lincoln,  but  partly  also  in 
Northampton,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hui^ingdon.  Somney  Marshy  in  Kent,  is  connect^ 
with  the  Welland,  Denge,  and  Guilford  Marshes,  in  Surrey,  which  together  form  a  tra^ 
of  50,000  acres,  the  great^  part  of  which  is  rich  and  productive.  The  marshes  of  So^ne^ 
setshire  are  likewise  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.     These  lie  along  the  Brist^d 
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CShaanelf  and  fare  tratened  bytiie  rivets  Axe,  Brae,  and  Pairet ;  and,  in  point  of  fertility, 
axe  not  aurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  SaUsbwy  Plain  and  MarUwrovgh  Dovms  are 
alao  important  tracts.  But  the  largest  plain  in  England  is  that  which  extends  from  the 
Thames  north-eastward,  through  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  comprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  counties,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  those  bordering  upon  them  to  the 
west 

The  great  south-east  division  of  England,  in  which  a  comparatively  level  surface  pre* 
vails,  exhibits  a  soil  which  is  either  chiefly  chalky,  or  chiefly  clayey,  according  to  the  char* 
aoter  of  the  substratum.  Interspersed  are  a  few  sandy  tracts,  of  which  Boffshot  Heath 
may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  the  usual  li^t  soil,  resulting 
from  the  early  rocks,  prevails,  excepting  where,  in  the  north,  there  has  been  a  peaty  a<£ 
BUxture.  Upon  the  whole,  England  may  be  said  to  possess  a  large  proportion  of  good 
aad  productive  soiL  Probably  not  above .one*ninth  of  the  entire  surface  (Wales  being  in« 
eluded)  is  unsusceptible  of  tillage. 

Scenery, — The  natural  scenery  of  England  is  generally  of  a  {ideasing,  rather  than  of  a 
grand  or  picturesque  character ;  yet  there  are  some  portions  of  the  country  which  are  con* 
aklered  attractive  on  account  of  their  romantic  beauty. 

The  south-west  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  the  north-west  part  of  West- 
saoreland,  comprehend  a  range  of  loffy  mountains :  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  Helvellyn,  and 
9ome  others  of  scarcely  less  note,  amidst  which  lie  the  lakes  for  which  this  district  of  Eng- 
land has  long  been  celebrated.  The  largest  of  these  are  UUswater^  Thirlmere^  Derwen^ 
water,  and  BassentkwaUe. 

The  combination  of  alpine  wHdness  and  grandeur  with  the  soft  scenery  whidh  reposea 
in  clothed  slope  and  mirror-like  lake  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  is  what  gives  the  Cum- 
berland scenery ^its  principal  charm. 

The  lake  scenery  of  Cumberland  has,  by  its  beauty,  attracted  a  great  number  of  per- 
manent residents,  whose  villas  enter  pleasingly  into  its  landscapes. 

The  termination  of  the  great  northern  range  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire  presents,  in  that 
^strict,  a  collection  of  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  amidst  which  some  of  the  most 
semantic  scenery  in  England  is  to  be  found.  A  particular  portion  of  it,  near  the  village 
ef  Castleton,  is  termed  the  Peak  Scenery,  from  a  particular  eminence  or  peak  which  at- 
liaets  mcvethan  usual  attention. 

The  Peak  is  approached  through  a  rude  and  savage  pass,  named  Winyats  (gates  of  the 
winds),  flanked  with  precipices  1,000  feet  high.  It  is  a  limestone  mountain,  and  perfo- 
sated,  as  mountains  of  that  kind  of  rock  often  are,  with  an  immense  cave.  On  the  top 
are  perched  the  remains  of  a  castle,  once  the  residence  of  a  family  descended  from  Will- 
iam Peveril,  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror,  In  the  precipice  below,  above  600  feet  from 
ihe  top,  is  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  a  flattish  Gothic  arch,  12Q  feet  wide  and  46  in  height 
Within  this  arch  the  cavern  recedes  about  90  feet.  Other  passages  and  expansions  suc- 
ceed, till  the  cave  ceases  to  be  passable  at  the  distance  of  2,300  feet  from  the  opening. 

The  scenery  adjacent  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Buxton  is  also  much  celebrated. 
One  of  the  most  noted  objects  is  EldenCs  Mole,  a  perpendicular  opening,  down  which  a 
Hne  has  been  dropped  to  the  extent  of  2,652  feet  without  finding  the  bottom.  Poolers  Hole 
is  a  cave  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  stalactites. 

The  Isle  op  Wioht,  situated  off'  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  measuring  twenty-three 
miles  by  about  thirteen,  is  celebrated  both  for  its  mild  climate  and  its  beautiful  scenery. 
The  south  shore  is  the  most  noted  for  its  romantic  objects,  the  most  remarkable  of  whidi 
is  at  Undercliff.  Here  a  great  chalk  clifi'has,  at  one  time,  been  presented  to  the  sea ;  but, 
afterwards  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  a  large  portion  of  it  has  fallen  for- 
ward in  vast  fragments,  leaving  a  new  cliff*  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  In  the  interval  between  the  beach  and  the  diff*,  the  fragments  are  scattered  in  con- 
^sion,  many  of  them  forming  eminences  of  the  most  picturesque  forms,  while  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  afford  room  for  cottages  and  villas,  and  even,  at  one  place,  for  a  small 
rising  town,  nestling  amidst  the  most  beautiful  shmbbery,  natural  and  artificial.  This 
district,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  appears  a  series  of  gigantic  steps,  rising  from  the 
beach,  towards  a  great  perpendicular  wall. 

Cboft^.— -The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  bays  and  estua- 
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ries  of  considerable  importance.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  estuaries  of  the  Tifne  and 
Tees  J  in  Northumberland  and  Durham ;  the  Humbert  a  large  estuary  between  York  and 
Lincoln ;  the  Wash^  between  Lincoln  and  Norfolk ;  Solebay,  off  Southwold,  in  Suffolk; 
the  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  the  Thames ;  Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  Dottms^  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  Kent ;  on  the  south  coast  are  the  Solent^  Southampton-  Water  and  SpU^ 
head,  forming  together  a  large  navigable  strait  between  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Plymouth  ^und,  between  Devon  and  Cornwall,  off  the  entrance  to  which  is  Eddyste 
Lighthouse.    On  the  western  coast  we  find  the  Bristol  Charmel,  a  deep  gulf  betw^n  Wi 

on  the  north  and  Devon  and  Some 
the  south,  about  25  miles  wide 
mouth,  and  contracted  to  eight  ^ 
is  joined  by  the  estuary  of  the 
MUford  Haven  and  S^  Brides 
Pembroke  ;    Cardigan  and 
Bays ;  Menai  Strait,  between  Cae. 
and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  which  is  i 
by  a  magnificent  suspension-brk' 
largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  Lanca 
Morecambe  bays,  in  the   north-n 
part  of  Lancashire ;  the  Soleway  i 
etc. 

Rivers.  —  None  of  the  rivers  of ' 
land  are  very  large,  but  their  value  1 
commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  important  The  !Z%awk?5,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Lech,  Colne,  Thame, 
and  Isis,  is  perhaps  the  best  navigable 
stream  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  it  \a 
the  most  frequented.  It  takes  its  rise  in 
Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire.  Be- 
low the  junction  of  the  streams  above 
named,  it  takes  the  name  of  Isis;  ani 
after  its  junction  with  the  Thame,  no*  2 
Dorchester,  it  becomes  the  Thame-isisi*! 
Thames.  From  this  point  it  flows  4 
ward  to  the  German  Ocean,  receivia 
Eddystone  Light-houee.  j^  course  a  number  of  fine  streams,^ 

drain  the  adjoining  counties.     The  Med  way,  one  of  its  tributaries,  is  a  large  river 
wide  estuary,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  up  to  Chatham.     The  Seveml 
in  the  east  side  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  flows,  in  a  circuitous 
through   Salop,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  and  enters  the  Bristol   Channel.    li 
larger  river  than  the  Thames.     In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  preserves  the  chai 
tics  of  a  mountain-stream,  being  clear,  and  at  times  bordered  by  picturesque 
but  on  leaving  Wales  and  entering  the  more  level  country,  it  becomes  a  full, 
flowing  river,  and  admits  of  easy  navigation.    Its  principal  aflluents  are  the  Tei 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon.     The  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon  rises 
The  river  is  crossed  at  its  mouth  by  a  remarkable  bridge. 

The  Wye,  celebrated  for  its  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery,  has  its  rise  in  thesoi 
of  Plinlimmon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Severn,  flows,  in  a  winding  course,  throng 
nor  and  Hereford,  and  after  separating  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  unites 
the  Severn  below  Chepstow,  where  the  tide  rises  to  60  feet  The  Wye  is  naviL  ' 
barges  for  upwards  of  100  miles.  The  Trent  rises  in  the  moorlands  of  Stafifbfd,  and 
receiving  many  affluents  firorh  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  etc,  falls 
the  Humber.  It  is  navigable  to  Burton  in  Derbyshire,  117  miles,  in  which  it  falls  only 
118  feet  The  HuU  is  a  small  stream  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  having  at  its 
mouth  the  great  commercial  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
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Geology —  Coalfields.  The  surface  of  England  includes  specimens  of  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  series  of  rocks,  from  the  primary,  which  are  found  in  the  ranges  of  monntams 
on  the  west,  to  the  lowest  of  the  tertiary,  which  compose  several  districts  in  the  south- 
east ;  strata  intermediate  to  these  divisions  being  found  in  succession,  in  proceediDg 
from  the  west  and  north  towards  the  east  and  soutibi. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  eminences  of  granite,  serpentine,  and  feldspaf-porpfayij  i 
.  occur,  while  the  slopes  resting  on  them  are  composed  of  diiferent  kinds  of  slate.  Tbe 
pranite  of  this  district  is  extensively  used  for  paving  in  London,  though  considered  ks 
hard  and  durable  than  that  brought  from  Scotland.  The  Welsh  mountains  are  oompoiej 
chiefly  of  varieties  of  slate,  with  some  intermixture  of  volcanic  rocks,  as  basalt  and  tn^ 
A  rich  coal-field,  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  ten  in  breadth,  rests  upoB 
their  southern  verge,  extending  from  Glamorgan  into  Pembrokeshire,  being  the  iaigttt 
coal-field  in  Great  Britain.  The  northern  range  of  mountairffi  is  also  dblefly  composed  of 
slate  rocks. 

Between  these  ranges  of  mountains  and  a  line  drawn  from  Exmoutfa,  tbrongji  BaA, 
Gloucester,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Tadcaster,to  Btockton-upon-Tees,  the  surface  9 
oon^posed  of  the  lower  secondary  strata,  including  rich  beds  of  coal,  the  existence  of  whkli 
in  this  situation  is  mainly  what  has  enabled  England  to  become  the  first  manufactoiiitf' 
country  in  the  world.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  NortbumboduiJ 
from  the  Tees  northward  to  Berwick,  form  a  peculiarly  valuable  coal-field,  of  numcwa 
beds,  from  which  the  metropolis  and  other  cities  in  the  east  of  England  and  elsevriKn 
are  supplied  with  this  impoa^tant  mineral.    Anotb^  coal-field  of  great  value,  and  that  apoo 

which  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  depend,  extends 
northwards- from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham,  and  thence 
westward  to  P^escot,  near  Liverpool.  A  coal-field  near 
Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  is  the  most  valuable 
in  the  centre  of  England ;  upon  it  depend  the  extensiTe 
metallic  manufactures  of  Birmingham. 

To  the  east  of  the  line  drawn  from  Exmouth  to  Batk, 
and  thence  by  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Tadcaster,  to 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  we  find  the  upper  roeks  of  the  8e^ 
ondary  formation,  presenting  in  succession  red  mit 
stone  and  red  marl,  lias  limestone  and  cUji 
oolitic  limestone,  green  sand  with  clay,  aw 
finally  chalk.     Connected  with  the  red  nM 
great  strata  of  rock-salt  are  found ;  these  an 
extensively  dug  in  Cheshire  and  Worcesti* 
shire  for  domestic  use.     Lias,  which  exteodi 
from  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire  to  Whitby  in  Yot 
shire,  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  whick  il 
presentsof  the  large  Saurian  reptiles.  Bedsrf 
oolite  limestone,  so  called  froru  the  small  <ff 
like  globules  contained  in  it,  covrrt  he  iwafbcfl 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  antl  a  jerreat  part  of 
Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Riitlaxidrfilr 
and  the  eastern  side  of  Lincolnshire.     The  Portllif 
stone,  so  extensively  used  for  building,  and  vrhfeki* 
quan-ied  in  the  island  of  Portland,  belongs  to  thit j^  ' 
of  rocks.     The  chalk  exists  everywhire  to  the 
east  of  a  line  commencing  near  Dorches?ter 
south  coast,  and  passing  through  '\AMltj^j  Berks,! 
folk,  and  so  on,  to  Plamborough  Hiad^  excepdn^ 
Sussex  and  Kent,  wh«pe  it  has  been  <'arritd  ofl  by  ^^ 
nudation,  exposing  a  peculiar  formation  called  tie 
weaMen^  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  near  London, 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  tertiary  beds  of  clay  occur. 

Minerals. — Next  in  importance  to  coal,  as  a  mineral  inrodoct,  is  iron,  which  is  extca- 
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sively  diffused  tfaronghottt  England,  though  chiefly  wrought  in  the  neighborhood  of  coal, 
on  account  of  that  fuel  being  required  for  smelting  it.  This  valuable  metal  is  produced 
in  South  Wales  to  a  vast  amount  The  chief  other  districts  where  it  is  wrought  are  Staf- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  an  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of 
England,  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  its  clay,  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  (chiefly  in  Staflbrdshire),  and  in  making  bricks  and  tiles  for  building. 

Tin-ore,  containing  about  three  parts  metal  out  of  four,  is  found  in  thick  veins  or  ver- 
tical beds  in  the  granite  of  Cornwall,  where  it  has  been  wrought  since  before  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  Copper-ore  is  also  found  extensively  in  that  district, 
generally  in  continuation  of  veins  which,  in  the  upper  parts,  have  been  composed  of  tin- 
ore:  and  in  several  of  the  same  veins  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony  are  found. 

Ulimate, — The  climate  of  England  is  remarkable  for  its  exemption  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  displays  an  uncommon  amount  of  variation  within  a  narrow  range. 
The  average  temperature  in  winter  is  about  42  deg.  of  Fahrenheit ;  in  summer,  the  day- 
temperature  is  generally  about  62  deg.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  thermometer 
reaches  80  deg.,  or  sinks  below  20  deg.  The  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  which  partly  ac- 
«counts  for  this  moderation,  is  also  the  cause  why  the  climate  of  England  is  more  humid 
than  is  usual  in  continental  countries  of  similar  latitude.  Being  inclined  to  cold  and 
d&mp,  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  growi;h  than  to  the  ripening  of  vegetable  productions. 
It  is  certainly  not  unfavorable  to  either  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Devonshire  and  some  adjacent  districts  on  the  southern  coast,  enjoy  a  temperature  which 
in  winter  is,  at  an  average,  two,  three,  four,  and  even  in  some  instances  five  degrees 
above  the  rest ;  and  these  districts  are  therefore  recommended  for  the  residence  of  persons 
afflicted  by  pulmonary  disease. 

Vegetable  Products. — The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  botany  of  England  is  the 
fresh  and  luxuriant  herbage,  resulting  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  which,  though 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  natives  from  familiarity,  never  fails  to  strike  the  minds  of  for- 
e^CTers  with  surprise. 

Much  of  the  surface  was  formerly  under  wood  ;  but  this  has,  for  ages,  been  chiefly 
confined  to  particular  forests,  to  the  neighborhood  of  great  mansions,  and  the  enclosures 
of  fields.  Several  large  royal  forests  still  exist  in  England,  the  most  considerable  being 
Ifiew  Forest  in  Hampshire  ^66,942  acres)  and  Dean  Forest  in  Gloucestershire  (23,015 
acres).  That  of  Windsor ^  though  famed  from  its  situation  and  the  poetry  of  Pope,  is 
much  smaller,  being  only  4,402  acres.     These  were  anciently  the  scenes  of  courtly  sport, 

but  are  now  in  part  reduced 
to  cultivation,  or  reserved 
for  the  production  of  timber 
to  be  used  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  pa/rks  around  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  a  peculiar  and 
most  inviting  feature  of 
the  English  landscape. 
Tame  deer  are  kept  in  them. 
A  mixture  of  green  open 
glades  with  masses  of  old 
well-grown  timber  —  they 
are  scenes  of  great  sylvan 
beauty;  while  the  existence 
of  BO  much  pleasure-reserv- 
ed ground  in  a  country 
where  nearly  every  acre 
would  be  profitable  under 
tillage,  conveys  a  strong 
impression  of  the  opulence 

of  England.   The  principal 
Vmdm  Door. 
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trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  ash,  chestnut,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  willow.  The  vine  was 
at  one  time  extensively  cultivated  in  southern  England,  but  is  now  seen  only  in  a  few 
detached  places. 

The  leading  grain  in  England  is  wheat ;  barley,  oats  and  rye,  being  in  a  great  measTHC 
local  to  the  less  favored  districts.  The  turnip  and  potato  are  almost  everywhere  colli 
vated ;  and  peas,  beans,  and  clover  are  extensively  (UfTused.  Hops  are  produced  in  ibe 
counties  of  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.   Hemp,  flax,  and  some  other  useful  prodno- 


tions  of  the  soil,  are  less  conspicuous.   The  principal  fruit-trees  are  the  apple,  pear,  cber- 

?,  and  plum ;  but  none  of  the  fruits  reach  the  perfection  of  those  of  the  United  State 
he  English  garden  produces  a  great  variety  of  pot-herbs,  most  of  which  have  beeai 


troduced  from  the  continent  within  the  last  three  centuries. 

Animals. — Of  the  useful  animals,  England  possesses  e^  considerable  variety, 
draught-horses  are  remarkable  for  their  bulk,  generally  fine  condition,  and  great  sti 
The  race  and  riding-horse  have  been  improved  by  the  best  blood  of  Arabia  and  Ba 
There  are  excellent  breeds  of  both  sheep  and  cattie;  and  the  pig  is  also  an  animalj 
prime  condition,  and  extensively  reared.     Some  of  the  ancient  wild  animals,  as  the  ^ 
boar,  and  beaver,  are  now  extinct;  and  others,  as  the  stag  and  wild-ox,  are  ve 
The  hare,  partridge,  and  pheasant,  are  the  chief  game-animals,  grouse  being  onl^J 
and  that  in  small  amount,  in  some  of  the  northern  wolds.     Most  of  the  smaller  ^ 
peds,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  common  in  the  same  latitude,  are  found  in  England.  Theijj 
ingale  is  said  to  be  not  heard  farther  north  than  Yorkshire,  The  rivers  present  trout,]) 
etc.,  and  the  adjacent  seas  abound  in  herring,  mackerel,  sole,  pilchard,  and  others 
fishes. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is,  in  England,  in  a  progressive  state,  but  is  yet  not  i 
so  far  advanced  as  in  the  better  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  a^icultural  system  of  England  are  in  the  modes  of  i 
Cumbrous  machinery  is  employed  to  do  what  might  be  better  done  by  a  light^i 
cheaper  kind ;  thus  five  horses,  and  even  more,  are  sometimes  seen  at  one  plough,  ^ 
the  heaviest  lands  in  Scotland  require  only  twp.  The  virtue  of  draining  is  scarcely  dreamt 
of  in  many  districts  of  England,  while  in  Scotland  it  is,  in  some  places,  doubling  tie 
produce,  besides  improving  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  English  larmers  are  too  iittic 
educated  to  be  ready  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  agriculture ;  and,  amongst  the  clasi 
of  landlords,  these  have  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
not  likely  to  last  much  longer. 

Mr.  IVFCuUoch  calculates  that  twelve  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated  in  England,  as 
follows :  — 

ACHES. 

Wheat 8,.S(K),000 

Barley  and  Rye • 900,000 

Oats  and  Beans 8,000,000 

Clover 1,800,000 

Boots  (turnips,  potatoes,  etc) 1,800,000 

Hops  and  garden  products l.')0,000 

Fallow , 1,660,000 

12,000,000 

The  value  of  the  crops  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  $360,000,000.  He  also  cal- 
culates 17,000,000  acres  of  pasture-land,  as  producing  $300,000,000. 

Antiquities. — Perhaps  the  earliest  objects  of  antiquity  in  England  are  the  Barrows  ij 
Tumuli,  with  which  the  Britons,  like  so  many  other  uncivilized  nations,  were  accustomw  , 
to  cover  the  remains  of  the  dead.    Several  specimens  of  these  still  exist 

Druidical  Remains  Tank,  perhaps,  next  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  cromlech  consists  of 
a  large  slab  of  stone,  placed  flat-wise,  or  in  a  sloping  position,  upon  two  upright  oneB. 
It  seems  to  have  formed  an  altar  for  human  sacrifices.  Druidical  Circles  are  more  cotn- 
plicated.  They  usually  consist  of  circles  of  huge  stones,  placed  on  end,  with,  in  some  in- 
stances, connected  lines  or  rows  of  similar  stones,  the  whole  forming  objects  at  once  rode 
and  imposing.    It  is  believed  that  they  were  the  temples  of  the  I>ruids.    The  most  »• 
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markable  Druidical  Circle  is  that  of  Abury,  six  miles  from  Marlborough,  in  Wiltsliire  : 
there  is  an  outer  circle  1,400  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  stones  generally  about  16  feet 
in  height,  with  a  distance  of  27  feet  between  every  two. 

Another  Druidical  Circle  of  great  note  is  that  of  Stonehenge,  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  a 


Stonehenge. 

district  also  presenting  many  tumuli  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Britons.  The  Stonehenge 
temple,  in  its  perfection,  consisted  of  140  stones,  arranged  in  two  concentric  circles,  the 
outermost  108  feet  in  diameter,  with  similar  stones  laid  flat-wise  along  the  tops  of  the 
upright  stones.  The  blocks  which  remain  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
about  seven  feet  broad.  Within  the  inner  circle  are  two  oval  ranges,  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  admytum  or  cell,  and  which  consists  of  stones  about  thirty  feet  in  height 
The  remains  of  this  stupendous  temple,  ruined  and  shattered  as  they  are,  still  produce  a 
sensation  of  awe  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

Roman  Remains  are  now  rare  and  nearly  obliterated.  The  roads  formed  by  this  pciople 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  changed  into  the  present  comparatively  broad  and  well- 
formed  ways ;  in  other  cases,  slight  traces  of  their  original  pavement,  which  generally 
consisted  of  large  stones  forming  a  causeway,  are  to  be  found.  Between  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  are  the  remains  of  the  two  walls  built  respectively  by  the  emperors  Adrian  and 
Severus,  in  120  and  210,  to  keep  out  the  northern  barbarians;  the  first  being  a  high 
mound  of  earth,  and  the  second  a  rampart  of  stone,  68^  miles  long,  running  parallel  to 
the  first,  on  the  outride.  Remains  of  Roman  camps,  bridges,  villas,  baths,  etc.,  also  exist 
in  various  parts  of  England.  All  the  towns,  the  names  of  which  terminate  in  Chester  or 
caster,  are  considered  as  having  been  originally  Roman  stations. 

Churches. —  Several  of  the  small  Churches  built  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
still  exist,  and  continue  to  be  used  as  parish  churches.  The  larger  churches  connected 
with  monastic  establishments,  and  the  Cathedrals,  which  wer^  the  seats  of  bishops, 
took  their  rise  at  a  later  period,  chiefly  during  the  tw-elfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  This 
was  a  time  when  an  enthusiasm  existed  for  founding  and  endowing  monasteries  and 
churches.  Westminster  Abbey,  York  Minster,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
Gloucester,  Canterbury,  Litchfield  and  Salisbvry,  may  be  instanced  as  particularly  au- 
gust specimens.     There  are  also  many  ruins  of  the  great  abbeys  of  the  middle  ages : 
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those  of  Tiniemy  near  Monmonth ;  OlaUonbwf^  near  WdOb ;  and  Bury  8L  Edmmit^ 
are  of  famed  beauty. 

QuUes.  —  Of  the  huge  Cas- 
tles built  by  the  Normal  no- 
bility and  by  the  sovereigns 
during  the  first  few  centanes 
after  the  conquest,  many  8p^ 
cimens  still  exist,  but  few  windi 
are  not  in  ruins.  The  Ibwf 
of  London^  built  by  the  Con- 
queror  himself,  is  an  entiieand 
most  superb  example  of  iii 
class  of  structures.  Cooiftj 
and  Caernarvon  Castles,  wiui 
with  many  others,  were  raM 
to  overawe  the  then  indepeni- 
ent  principality  of  Wales,  is 
also  noble  specimens.  Otiaj 
may  be  found  in  the  noitii,is 
Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Newcaik, 
and  Rugby  Castles.  T% 
usually  consist  of  a  great  square  tower,  with  ranges  of  lesser  towers,  and  the  whole  alh 
rounded  by  thick  and  lofty  walls,  beneath  which  there  was  generally  a  moat  or  wet  dHA. 
Mansions.  —  A  certain  class  of  English  mansions  may  be  described  as  engrafted  lipte 
the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  upon  the  priories  and  abbeys  disused  at  the  fc- 
formation.  Warwick  Castlet  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  situated  upon  a  rockfeity 
feet  above  the  river  Avon,  and  Alnwick  Castley  in  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  the  IMk 
of  Northumberland,  are  splendid  examples  of  the  first  class  of  edifices.  The  area  of  Uie 
latter  building  is  divided  into  three  courts,  entere'd  through  gateways  formed  in  loftj 
towers.  The  keep,  or  citadel,  is  of  vast  magnitude,  and  acquires  some  peculiar  poinb 
of  architectural  beauty  from*  *  fair  semi-circmar  towers,'  which  protect  and  adorn  it  on 
every  side.  New  stead  Abbey  ^  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  the  late  liord  Byron  «l 
of  his  ancestors,  may  be  instanced  as  a  beautiful  and  impressive  example  of  the  domes* 
tic  mansion  founded  upon  the  remains  of  a  monastic  buUding. 

There  is  a  class  of  old  mansions  which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  England^  and  m 
usually  called  Halls,  They  date  in  many  instances  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the  days 
of  the  first  Tudors.  Haddon  Haiti  near  berby,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  afi 
unusually  handsome  specimen  of  the  class.  They  generally  present  a  firont,  of  irr^oitf 
form,  advancing  into  prominent  bows  with  many  windows,  and  constructed  of  brick  upon 
a  fantastically  shaped  firamework  of  timber,  the  exterior  of  which  b  left  exposed  and 
painted.  A  variety  of  angular  projections  break  the  line  of  the  roof,  and  give  oocasioo 
to  much  carved  wood-work.  In  the  interior  there  is  always  a  goodly  hall  of  oak,  witki 
diced  floor,  a  huge  set  of  oaken  tables,  and  a  spacious  fire-place. 

Another  large  class  of  English  mansions  are  of  a  style  which  prevailed  in  the  sevefr 
teenth  century,  and  which  comprehends  many  substantial  as  well  as  decorative  feataitt 
Elegant  fronts  of  polished  stone,  with  traces  of  turreting,  ornamented  square  windotij 
and  tall  angular  chimney-stalks,  strike  an  untechnical  spectator  as  the  principal  featoRS 
of  thi8  style,  usually  called  Elizabethan.  Holland  House,  Kensington,  and  Uieobalii) 
the  seat  of  the  celebmted  Secretary  Cecil,  present  apt  examples. 

The  houses  built  in  the  last  century  were  chiefly  in  the  Grecian  style,  more  or  k« 
pure.  For  instance,  Kiddlestone  House,  the  residence  of  Xord  Scarsdale,  near  Deiirft 
the  front  of  which  is  p,  line  of  360  feet,  comprehending  a  central  and  two  lateral  raasaa 
connected  by  low  corridors,  and  universally  admired  for  its  classic  purity  and  j^ce. 
Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  also  near  Derby,  is  another  magmficeot 
mansion  of  thi^class. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  houses  have  been  built  in  various  styles,  imitative  of  modet 
long  ago  fashionable.    It  is  common  now-a-days  to  build  houses,  from  the  foulidation,if 
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<be  m^nnef  of  tiicme  OeilM  priioii6&  aadl  abke^  wUdi  ^rere  oifgisalFy  designed  for 
purposes  so  difieTeut 

Eoim  BaO^  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Wesindnster,  situated  near  Chester,  may  be 
considered  as  a  prime  example  of  the  modem  Grothic.  it  comprises,  besides  other  apart- 
ments, an  entrance  hall,  paved  with  variegated  marbles,  a  music  gallery,  adorned  with 
two  fiae  pictures  by  West,  a  saloon,  deoomted  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  ^stained 
glass,  and  a  library.  This  magnificent  mansion  is  much  visited  by  stmngers  on  account 
of  its  architectural  beauty,  its  splendid  furniture,  and  the  vast  number  of  interestijig 
objects  contained  in  it.    ft  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  iSl,000,000  sterling. 

InhabiianiSj  LcmguagCy  etc. '^^  At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  England  was  po0» 

aessed  by  various  aboriginal  tribes,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Celts,  and  by  oibei^ 

a  mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  races.     Their  descendants  still  form  the  chief  bulk 

of  the  people  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  but  their  language  is  extinct,  except  among  the 

Welch.    The  south-east  at  that  period  was  occupied  by  the  Belgee,  a  branch  of  the  Teu<- 

tonic  feimily,  from  Gaul,  which  had  dispossessed  the  natives  and  driven  them  inth  the 

interior.     After  the  downfall  of  the  Soman  power,  the  south-east  and  midland  districts 

were  subdued  by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons ;  ana  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  Angles,  while 

the  north  was  overrun,  sometimes  possessed,  and  largely  colonized  by  the  Danes-— aJl 

fiindred  families  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  race.     The  Normans  subdued  England  in 

the  eleventh  century,  and  subsequently  commingling  with  the  Jutes,  Danes  and  Anglee^ 

iorm  the  present  intermixture,  the  modem  English  and  the  English  language.    Fat^ 

long  period,  however,  the  people  of  each  county  had  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves ; 

but  by  the  diffusion  of  education,  intercommunion  and  other  causes,  the  mother  tongue 

has  become  more  uniform,  and  one  language,  substantially  the  London  dialect,  is  now, 

with  slight  deflections  only,  spoken  in  every  part ;   and,  diffused  by  Colonists  from 

Sngland,  has  become  naturalized  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.    In 

factf  the  English  bids  fair  to  become  the  prevailing  language  of  the  globe.     The  ground* 

^^ork  of  the  English  language  is  Saxon,  with  a  liurge  addition  from  the  Greek,  Latin 

and  French. 

Population.  —  The  amount  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  prior  to  the  year 
1801  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  McCuUoch  conjectures  that 
«t  the  era  of  the  conquest  it  amounted  to  about  2^50 fM/O :  Mr.  Chalmers  estimates  its 
aau>unt  in  1377  at  2,350,000,  and  the  celebrated  political  arithmetician,  Gregory  Kinff, 
in  1696,  states  it  at  5,500,000.  Siuce  1801  a  decennial  census  has  been  taken.  The  fcu- 
lowing  table  exhibits  the  gradual  progress  of  the  population  from  1801  to  1851 :  — ^ 

England,  Wales.  Army  and  Navy.  Total. 

1801 8^81,484 641,546 470,598 9,848,578 

1811 9,588,827 611,788 640,500 10,791,115 

1821 11,261,487 717,488 819,800 12,298,175 

1881 18,091,005 806,182 277,017 14,174,204 

1841 15,178,164 911,241 16,084,<05 

ia51 17,922,768 

About  one  third  the  people  reside  in  towns  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  upwards ; 
ind  as  the  increase  of  this  class  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
K>pu]ation  of  the  rural  districts,  it  indicates  a  corresponding  preponderance  in  manufac- 
uring  industry. 

Cities. —  London,  the  British  metropolis,  is  a  world  within  itself.  It  is  situated  in 
he  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  sixty  miles 
ix>ni  the  sea.  The  larger  portion  of  the  ci^  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
ises  in  a  gentle  slope  ^m  the  water's  edge.  Its  outline  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  it 
s  difficult  to  determine  its  %xact  extent  It  is  usually  said  to  include  all  the  buildings 
Q  a  radius  of  four  miles  around  St  Paul's  CathedraL  The  area  cannot  be  less  than  20 
a  25  square  miles.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  London  is  not  one  city 
•nly,  but  consists  of  eight  distinct  municipalities,  including  two  cities,  and  six  boroughs, 
idth  extensive  suburban  villages  and  hamlets.  The  cities  are  Xcm(2an  proper  and  West* 
linster^  and  the  boroughs  maryleboney  Finsbury^  Tower  HdmletSj  Southwark^  Lambeth 
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and  Oreenwich;  witb  which  are  included  to  make  np  the  borough,  Deptford  and  Woot- 
tffich;  the  five  first  being  in  Middlesex,  the  two  next  in  Surrey,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  last,  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  in  Kent.  The  streets  aie 
for  the  most  part  wide,  but  there  are  also  many  which  scarcely  admit  of  the  passage  of 
carriages.  The  finest  streets  are  those  in  Westminster  and  Marylebone,  where  the  aris- 
tocracy reside.  This  portion  of  the  city  is  known  as  the  <<  West  End,"  and  contains 
the  Boyal  Palaces,  the  seats  of  the  executive  and  legislative  governments,  the  parks,  and 
in  general  the  most  splendid  buildings.  The  city  proper  is  known  as  the  ^  East  End," 
which  comprehends  also  the  most  populous  portions  of  Tower  Hamlets.  The  foieiga 
merchants  are  chiefly  quartered  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  considerable  manufactores 
are  carried  on,  especially  in  silk-weaving  and  sugar-refining.  It  also  contains  the  extea* 
sive  docks  and  warehouses  at  BlackwsQl,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company ;  those 
connected  with  the  West  India  trade  at  Poplar ;  the  London  Docks,  at  Wapping^  and 
St.  Catharine's  Docks,  near  the  Tower.  Sovthwark  and  Lambeth  contain  some  extensive 
iron-foundries,  breweries,  and  many  other  important  manufacturing  ci^tablishments, 
especially  those  of  patent  shot  and  plate-glass.  The  latest  additions  to  this  great  me> 
tropolis,  have  been  made  on  the  north  and  north-west,  in  St.  Pancras^  Finsbury^  etc  The 
houses  built  here  are  of  brick,  chiefly  supplied  on  the  spot,  and  are  generally  faced  with 
stucco.    Few  are  of  more  than  three  stories,  and  whole  streets  are  built  of  unifcom 


Of  public  buildings,  the  Cathedral  Chv/rch  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  city,  is  in  the  Roman 
style  of  architecture,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  large  dome  in  the  centre.  It  i& 
500  feet  in  length,  180  in  breadth,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmpunts 
the  dome,  is  360  feet.  The  whole  building  is  of  Portland  stone,  now  very  much  dis- 
colored with  smoke,  and  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  interior  is  very  plain ;  but 
of  late  years  the  dull  monotony  of  its  appearance  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
lieved by  a  number, of  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of  England's  worthies. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter ^  commonly  called  "Westminster  Abbey,"  though -not  so 
prominent  an  object  as  St  Paul's,  is  of  not  less  distinguished  fame.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  but  without  a  dome  or  central  tower ;  and  the  tameness  of  its  exterior 
aspect  is  but  little  relieved  by  two  modern  towers  at  its  west  end.  The  whole  building 
is  in  the  Norman  and  Gothic  styles,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  of  great  antiquity.  The 
dimensions  of  the  abbey  from  east  to  west,  including  Henry  Seventh's  Chapel,  are  375 
feet ;  from  north  to  south  200  feet;  height  of  the  nave  101  leet;  from  the  choir  to  the 
lantern  141  feet :  of  the  western  towers  225  feet  The  interior  is  crowded  with  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  is  performed.  The  other  churches  of  the  metropolis  are 
generally  small  in  proportions,  and  few  can  boast  of  a  high  order  of  architecture.  One 
hundred  new  churches  have  been  erected  within  a  few  years  by  the  Church  Extensioa 
Society. 

Adjoining  the  Abbey  is  Westminster  Hall^  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  palace 
commenced  by  King  William  Rufus.  It  measures  276  feet  in  length  by  100  in  breadth, 
is  covered  with  an  elegant  roof  formed  of  oak,  and  now  forms  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
magnificent  building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  build- 
ing second  to  none  in  Europe.  This  new  Parliament  House  covers  an  area  of  near 
eight  acres.  It  has  four  fronts  (that  on  the  river  being  400  feet  long),  and  thse^ 
principal  towers  from  300  to  340  feet  high.  The  southern  portion  of  the  building  is 
appropriated  \^  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  library,  committee -rooms,  refreshment 
rooms,  and  other  offices  belonging  to  it.  The  Queen's  entrance,  used  on  the  occa- 
sions when  her  Majesty  goes  in  person  to  open  and  prorogue  Parliament,  is  under  the  Vic* 
tdria  Tower ;  whence,  ascending  a  few  steps  to  the  first  or  principal  floor,  she  passes 
through  the  Robing-room  and  the  Victoria-gallery  to  the  throne  end  of  the  House  of 
Peers. 

In  like  manner,  the  northern  portion  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  its  va^ous  committee-rooms  and  offices ;  the  residences  of  the  Speaker,  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  etc.,  being  at  the  extreme  end  near  the  Clock  Tower.  In  the  midst, 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  communicating  with  both,  is  a  grand  central  hall,  which 
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is  approached  from  the  western  front  by  another  paasa^,  called  St  Stephen's  Hall.   The 
House  of  Lords  is  90  feet  long  by  45  wide  and  45  high.    The  House  of  Commons  is  62 
feet  long,  and  45  feet  in  width  and  height     St  Stephen's  Hall  is  95  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  high.     The  House  of  Lords  is  furnished  and  decorated  in  a  most  gor- 
geous style ;  richly  gilt  mouldings,  emblazonings  of  arms,  paintings,  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  velvet-pile  carpeting  contributing  to  complete  one  of  the  moat  imposing 
}uctares  ever  witnessed  of  the  kind.     The  House  of  Commons  will  be  more  plainly 
umished,  but  still  will  not  be  deficient  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  comfort  and  grandeur. 
8t  Stephen's  Hall,  besides  being  decorated  with  stained  glass  windows  and  other  orna- 
mental features,  will  be  further  enriched  with  a  variety  of  sculptures,  busts  of  eminent 
statesmen,  etc.     The  general  style  of  the  whole  building  is  a  richly  decorated  Gothic 
There  is  a  Strangers'  Gallery  in  either  House,  to  which  persons  having  orders  from  a 
member  are  admitted  to  hear  the  debates.     During  the  hours  the  House  of  Peers  sits 
judicially,  being  the  highest  Court  of  appeal  in  the  realm,  the  public  have  free  accefts,  as 
to  other  Courts.     At  other  times  permission  to  view  the  House,  when  not  sitting,  may 
be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.     The  Lords  assemble  for 
legislative  business  at  five  o'clock ;  the  Commons  generally  at  four,  sometimes  at  twelve. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  is  Whitehall^  a  small  portion  of  a  palace  commenced  by 
King  James  I,  now  occupied  as  a  military  chapel ;  the  royal  palace  of  Pimlico  or  Buck' 
ingham  House,  an  old  building  new  faced  and  remodelled ;  and  ^.  Jameses,  an  ancient, 
ir^gular,  and  gloomy  structure  of  brick ;  also,  on  the  right  of  Westminster  H^,  are  tiie 
principal  Courts  of  Law,  with  entrances  to  them  severally.     These  buildings,  the  chief 
front  of  which  is  facing  St  Margaret's  Church,  are  comparatively  modern,  having  been 
remodelled  in  1820-24. 

The  principal  offices  in  which  the  financial  and  other  executive  business  of  the  country 
18  conducted,  are  situated  in  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street,  which  runs  out  of  it,  skirt- 
ing the  south-east  corner  of  St  James's  Park,  being  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
former  Boyal  residence. 

3%e  Tireasurp  building,  the  head  controlling  department  of  the  executive,  at  the  comer 
of  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall,  has  a  new  iront  of  handsome  Jtalian  architecture. 
The  offices  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  special  department 
axe  located  in  distinct  portions  of  this  building. 

Adjacent  to  the  latter,  and  nearer  Charing- Cross,  is  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Ebnie  Department.  The  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  respectively  presided  over 
>y  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  are  in  Downing  Street 

The  Morse  Guards,  in  which  all  that  relates  to  the  organization  and  disposition  of  the 
irmy  is  conducted  under  the  General  commanding  in  chief,  is  situated  immediately  fac- 
ng  the  Banqueting-House,  Whitehall,  its  rear  looking  out  upon  St  James's  Park, 
rhough  a  striking  feature  in  its  way,  with  a  cupola-topped  clock-tower,  the  style  of  its 
urchitecture  is  neither  classical  nor  elegant 

The  Ordnance  Department  of  the  army  is  conducted  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall-Mall, 
learly  opposite  St.  James's  Square. 

The  Admiralty  is  situated  close  to  the  Horse  Guards.  It  is  a  stately  building,  flanked 
y  ^ngs,  and  having  a  handsome  architectural  screen  in  front  of  the  court-yard.  The 
aval  department  of  the  Government  is  conducted  by  five  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
jst  or  chief  of  whom  is  always  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  generally  not  a  naval  man. 
The  Board  of  Qmtrol,  for  superintending  the  political  afiairs  of  the  East  Indian  Gov- 
mment,  and  having  a  discretionary  authority  correlative  with,  and  in  some  cases  beyond 
iiat  of  the  East  India  Company,  is  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  town,  though  in  i| 
3clnded  spot,  namely,  in  Cannon  Street,  Westminster,  between  Parliament  Sisreet  and 
le  river,  ft  is  a  neat  building  of  brick  and  stone.*  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control 
1  always  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

Somerset  House  is  situated  in  the  Strand,  extending  to  the  river  on  the  eastern  side 
f  l^aterioo  Bridge,  and  has  an  area  of  500  feet  by  8(X)  feet  The  St^nd-firont  has  a 
oble  aspect,  the  basement  consisting  of  nine  arches,  upon  the  key-stones  of  which  are 
lasks,  designed  to  typify  the  ocean  and  eight  of  the  principal  rivers  in  England.  Above 
re  four  statues,  emblematic  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and,  surmounting  all|  the 
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aims  of  England.  Passing  through  the  gateway,  we  come  to  a  handsome  qnadrangb, 
around  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  several  offices  to  which  the  building  is  appropri- 
ated. The  river-front,  one  of  the  finest  fagades  in  Europe,  is  flanked  by  a  handsome  ter- 
race. The  principal  Government  Offices  in  the  building  are  those  connected  with  ;te 
collection  of  certain  branches  of  Inland  revenue,  as  the  Stamps  and  Taxes,  the  Excise, 
including  the  Legacy  duty,  the  Audit  Office,  etc. ;  and  with  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  as  the  Poor-law  Commission,  the  Tithe  Commission,  the  Registrar-GenenJ^ 
etc.  In  the  Strand  portion  are  apartments  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  the  London  University,  and  the  Government  School  of  Design.  The 
east  wing,  which  was  added  a  few  years  ago,  belongs  to  King's  College,  the  ground  tar- 
ing been  granted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  separate  entrance  to  the  College,  throngl 
a  gateway  facing  the  church  of  St  Mary-le- Strand.  In  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  VR 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum^  including,  besides  a  vast  collection  of  cnri- 
psitiesja  library  of  500,000  volumes,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world;  also  University  College,  Druiry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  and  the 
Inns-of-Court  establishments,  in  which  those  persons  intended  for  the  profession  of  tfc 
law  are  required  to  eat  a  certain  number  of  dinners,  during  terms  of  three  or  five  years; 
the  expense  of  which,  together  with  a  species  of  fine,  amounts  to  about  £130.  IfaTUig 
undergone  this  probationary  requisite,  the  students  are  considered  qualified  for  admiaion 
to  the  bar,  if  members  of  the  society  will  move  that  they  be  "  called."  The  ceremony  of » 
<f  call"  is  invariably  followed  by  a  festive  banquet,  at  which  the  newly-made  "learned" 
genilenian  entertains  his  friends.  • 

The  Inns-of-Court  having  power  to  caH  to  the  Bar,  are  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Teo* 
pie,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn.  LiitcolrCs  Inn  is  situated  between  CSancm 
Lane  and  L«incoln's-Inn  Square,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  vfco 
erected  ft  mansion  on  this  spot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  buildings  form  a  qnad- 
rangle,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  bv  the  chapel  and  the  old  hall.  T^e  Tempk  ii 
thus  called,  because  it  was  anciently  the  dwelling  house  of  the  knights-templtfS" 
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At  the  sai^esaioB  of  liiat  order  it  ^ss  pmehaaed  by  tfie  jxofeesors  of  the  Common 
law,  and  converted  into  inns.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  in  re- 
lation to  Essex  House,  which  waa  also  a  part  of  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  the 
knights,  and  called  the  Outer  Temple,  because  it  was  situated  outside  Temple  Bar. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  Temple  is  the  Middle-Temple  Grate,  which  was  erected 
£rom  the  design  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  badge  of  the 
society. 

J%e  Inner  Temple  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Middle-Temple  Grate,  and  has  a  cloister,  a 
large  garden,  and  spacious  walks»  The  gardens,  which  extend  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  form  a  delightful  promenade,  commanding  fine  views  of  Waterloo  and  Black- 
friars  Bridges  and  of  Somerset  House.  They  are  open  to  the  public  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  for  a  few  of  the  summer  months,  commencing  the  nrst  week  in  June.  The 
Middle  Temple^  which  joins  the  Inner  Temple  on  the  west,  is  so  called  from  having  been 
the  central  portion  of  tibe  ancient  Temple.  Gtay^s  htn^  situated  in  Holborn,  is  so  called 
from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Gray  of  Wilton,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  bequeathed  it  to  several  students  of  the  law.  The  handsome 
garden  is  open  to  respectably  dressed  people  every  day.  Besides  these  principal  inns  of 
court,  there  are  two  Serjeants'  Inns,  the  one  in  Fleet  Street,  the  other  in  Chfiincery 
Lane. 

Tke  Oustam  House  has  a  noble  river  front,  including  three  porticos  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  a  terrace  walk  before  it.  It  is  situated  a  little  above  the  Tower  and  immediately  ad- 
joining Billingsgate  Market,  famed  for  the  finest  fish  and  the  richest  "slang"  in  the  world, 
and  covers  an  area  of  488  feet  in  length  by  100  in  depth.  The  present  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1817,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Laing.  The  Long  Room,  where  merchants  and 
ship  masters  from  all  parts  of  the  world  resort  daily,  to  pass  their  accounts,  measures  196 
feet  by  66  feet,  and  50  feet  high. 

JEast'India  Hotise. — The  house  in  which  the  East  India  Company  conduct  the  Home 
Giovernment  of  the  important  Asiatic  possessions,  is  situated  in  Leadenhall  Street,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice, 
with  a  projecting  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  Above  the  pediment  are  representations 
of  Britannia,  and  emblems  of  the  Thames  and  the  G^ges. 

The  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water  through  pipes,  by  nine  private  companiesi 
whereof  six  are  on  the  Middlesex  and  three  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  The  earliest 
in  date  of  foundation  is  the  New  River  Company,  founded  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  L  The  quantity  of  water  daily  poured  into  the  town 
by  the^e  companies  b  upwards  of  44  millions  of  gallons* 

There  are  eight  cemeteries  established  and  conaucted  by  companies  of  proprietors,  on 
the  outskirts  ofthe  town,  of  which  that  at  Kensal  Ghreen  is  the  most  important,  and  was 
the  first  established.  The  others  are  at  Brompton,  Highgate,  Abney  Park  near  Stoke 
Newington  ;  the  Victoria  at  Mile  End  and  at  the  Tower  Hamlets,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river ;  and  the  Norwood  Cemetery,  and  Nunhead  Cemetery,  on  the  Surrey 
aide. 

The  principal  markets  are :  for  cattle,  Smithfield ;  for  butcher's  meat  (carcase),  Leaden- 
hall Market  and  Newgate  Market ;  for  vegetables,  Covent  Gkurden  and  Hungerford ;  for 
fish.  Billingsgate  and  Hungerford ;  for  general  provisions,  meat,  poultry,  vegetables,  etc., 
Farringdon  Market,  Finsbury  Market,  Newport  Market,  the  Borough  Market,  Leaden- 
hall ^^rket,  and  Hungerford  Market 

The  Clubs  of  London  are  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  social  condition  of  this  great 
Metropolis,  which  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  the  gregarious  propensities  of  men  in  large  communities,  restrained  by  a 
certain  principle  of  exclusiveness.  Their  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  known  power  of 
aa  a^fipregation  of  comparatively  small  contributions.  For  six  or  eight  guineas  a  year,  a 
manTnaving  lus  time  upon  his  hands,  may  live  during  half  his  life  (twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours)  in  a  splendid  mansion,  furnished  with  a  library,  newspapers,  and 
writing  materials,  etc.,  in  abundance,  and  an  unexceptionable  cuisiney  at  fixed  and  mode- 
xate  charges ;  associating  upon  equal  terms  with  others  much  bis  superiors  in  rank,  posi« 
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tion,  and  worldly  advantages.  We  are  fain  to  repeat  that  iliifl  is  a  eonsammalion  re- 
sulting from  a  high  degree  of  practical  civilization,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  sodety 
and  politics,  coald  not  be  successfully  accomplished  in  any  other  capital  in  the  world. 
The  Clubs  are  undoubtedly  an  offshoot  of  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  of  former  days, 
which  were  long  the  accustomed  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  fashion  about  town :  witness 
Will's  Coffee-house,  in  Covent-garden ;  the  Grecian,  near  the  Temple ;  the  St.  James^ 
Coffee-house ;  the  Turk's  Head,  Uerrard  street,  Soho— names  immortoli»Bd  by  assoeiatioa 
with  those  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Burke,  Groldsmith,  and  a  host  of  other  beauz 
esprUsj  who  frequented  them.  In  process  of  time,  as  men  separated  into  cliques  and 
classes,  a  desire  for  selection  and  control,  combined,  perhaps,  with  a  spirit  of  economy, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Clubs  upon  a  sort  of  joint-stock  principle,  where  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  tavern  might  be  combined  with  the  splendor  of  a  private  mansion,  at  a 
rate  of  charge  avoiding  intermediate  profit  to  a  proprietor,  and  above  all,  with  a  vt^ 
upon  the  admbsion  of  guests.  In  most  of  the  early  Clubs,  gambling  was  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent ;  but  in  those  of  recent  formation,  regulations  are  laid  down  exdndiB^ 
games  of  chance,  and  restricting  the  stakes  upon  otiiers.  Many  of  the  Clubs  created 
within  the  present  generation  are  appropriated  to  particular  classes,  as  the  '^United  Ser- 
vice," the  "  Army  and  Navy,"  the  "  University,"  and  the  ^  Oxford  and  Cambridge," 
where  certain  qualifications  are  necessary  for  admissibility;  others  assume  by  tibeb 
names,  more  than  in  reality,  a  peculiar  character  as  to  poUticd  or  pursuits,  as  the  ^  Be- 
form,"  the  «  Conservative,"  the  «  Travellers,"  the  «  Athenaeum,"  the  «  Parthenon,''  the 
*^  Grairick;"  but  the  grand  element  in  the  constitution  and  objects  of  all  is  the  same, 
that  of  association,  of  newspaper-reading,  of  agreeably  passing  away  an  idle  hour,  and, 
above  all  of  eating  a  good  dinner  and  drinking  fair  wine  at  a  moderate  price.  Some  of 
the  younger  Clubs,  as  the  "  Parthenon,"  the  "  Erectheum,"  the  **  Garrick,"  the  "  Reform,* 
more  liberal  than  their  elder  brethren,  permit  a  member  to  introduce  a  friend,  sometimes 
two,  to  the  advantages  of  the  social  board — a  privilege  which  country  cousins  doubtlesti 
will  not  allow  their  Club  friends  to  treat  as  a  dead  letter,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  a« 
imperative  rule,  in  all  cases,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  entertainment  must  be  paid  by 
the  member  who  invites,  and  not  by  the  guest 

The  ordinarv  charge  for  dinner  qff  the  joint  is  two  shillingB,  with  an  extra  of  sixpence 
or  ninepence  lot  '^  the  table."  Cold  meat,  with  table  beer  and  bread  a  discreHony  niay 
be  had  till  four  o'clock  for  sixpence — a  cheap  lunch,  convertible,  by  a  slight  effort  of 
imagination,* into  an  early  dinner.     No  gratuities  are  allowed  to  waiters. 

The  territory  of  the  Clubs  lies  between  Charing-cross  and  St  James's  steeetj  PaU- 
Mall  being  the  principal  scene  of  recent  colonization.  A  spot  more  convenient  for  easf 
access  at  once  to  the  world  of  business  oii  the  one  hand  and  of  fashion  and  pleasure 
on  the  other,  could  not  be  selected.  There  are  some  stragglers  in  other  parts,  both  east 
and  west,  which  will  appear  by  the  list  which  follows. 

The  newer  Clubs  have  all  been  outvieing  one  another  in  the  size  and  statelineas  d 
their  buildings,  incurring,  in  many  instances,  a  heavy  amount  of  sunk  capital  upon  the 
respective  concerns.  The  old  quiet  houses  of  Pall- Mall  are  rapidly  disappearing,  to 
make  room  for  these  communist  palaces.  The  Athensum  and  United  Service  CSobs^ 
which  stand  at  the  two  comers  facing  Waterloo-place,  were  looked  upon  as  architectural 
marvels  not  to  be  surpassed.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  came  the  Reform,  the  Cod* 
servative,  the  Oxforci  and  Cambridge,  and,  lastly,  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  have 
thrown  their  earlier  competitors  into  the  shade. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Clubs  in  London :  — 

Whitens,  37  and  38,  St  James's  street,  had  its  origin  and  name  from  a  coffee-honae  of 
which  White  was  the  Proprietor,  standing  near  the  bottom  of  St  James's  street,  and 
established  about  150  years  ago.  It  was  formed  into  a  Club  somewhere  between  1730 
and  1740,  the  subscription,  however,  being  paid  to  the  proprietor.  The  present  hoose 
was  built  by  James  Wyatt 

Boodle^ Sf  28,  St  James's  street —  Another  of  the  old  Clubs. 

Brooks^ s^  60,  St  James's  street  —  This  has  always  been  a  Whig  Club. 

Arthur's^  69,  St  James's  street  —  Founded  early  in  the  last- century. 
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The  A^cwdj  S3,  Albraiade  sixeet  — BBtablished  1806. 
The  Wyndkam^  11,  St.  JameB's  square. 

The  UnioUj  corner  of  Cockspiir  street  and  Trafalgar  square. —  Built  about  the  year 
.  1822,  by  Sir  R.  Smirke. 

The  UnivereUyy  corner  of  Suifolk  street  and  Pall-Mall  East.  — Built  1826,  by  W. 
Wilkins  and  J.  P.  Gandy. 

The  United  Service^  comer  of  Pall-Mali,  opposite  the  east  side  of  Waterloo  place. 
Built  1826,  by  Nash. 

The  Jumior  United  Service^  comer  of  Charles  street  and  Regent  street  —  Built  by  Sir 
B.  Smirke,  and  occupied  by  the  United  Service  Club,  until  their  removal  to  their  present 
lar^e  bouse. 

The  Athemeumy  comer  of  Pall-Mall  (south  side),  opposite  western  side  of  Waterloo 
place.  —  Founded  in  1823;  formerly  occupied  the  house  No.  11,  Waterloo  place,  subse- 
quently used  by  a  Club  called  successively  the  ^<  Literary  Union"  and  the  ^  Clarence," 
BOW  defunct     The  present  house  was  built  by  Decimus  ]Burton,  1829. 

The  Travellers*^  106,  south  side  of  Pail-Mall,  next  the  AthensBum.  —  Founded  in 
1814,  for  gentlemen  who  had  resided  or  travelled  abroad,  <<  a  distance  of  at  least  500 
miles  in  a  direct  line,"  and  the  accommodation  of  foreigners  of  distinction  properly  re- 
commended.    The  present  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  1833. 

The  Reform,  Pall-Mail  (south),  next  the  Travellers'.  —  Founded  about  the  period  of 
ibe  Reform  movement,  1830.  The  present  house  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago  by 
Me;  Baiiy.    The  only  club  to  which  chambers  are  attached. 

The  darUon,  Pali-Mall  (south),  next  the  Reform.  —  For  gentlemen  of  the  Tory  or 
Conservative  party.  The  house  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Smirke ;  since  altered  by  Sidney 
Smirke.  A  new  wing  is  adding,  more  sumptuous  in  style,  and  richly  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Sang. 

#TA«  OuardSy  Pall-Mail  (south),  formerly  had  their  club-house  in  St  James's  street, 
west  side,  one  door  from  Piccadilly,  now  occupied  by  the  Sovereign  Assurance  Office. 
Bemoved  here  four  years  ago ;  the  house  is  small,  the  Club  being  restricted  to  officers  of 
the  Household  Troops. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  Pall-Mall  (south).  —  Built  1888,  by  Sidney  Smiike. 
The  Army  and  Navy,  Pall-Mall  (north),  corner  of  Greorge  street ;  removed  from  comer 
of  King  street,  St  James's  square.  —  Present  house  built  b^  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Smith, 
decorated  by  Sang,  and  opened  in  1850. 

Comervative,  St.  James's  street  (west  side).  —  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  1845,  from  designs  of  O.  Basevi  and  S.  Smirke.  The  hall,  and  oth^r 
parts  ci  the  interior,  painted  by  Mr.  Sang. 

Erectheum,  St  James's  square,  comer  of  York  street  —  The  house  formerly  occupied 
by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the  ware  by  whose  name  is  so  celebrated  Founded  about  twelve 
years  ago. 

Parthenon,  16,  Regent  street. —  Established  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Oriental,  18  Hanover  square,  west  side  comer  of  Tenterden  street  —  For  gentlemen 
^irho  have  seen  service,  or  have  tmvelled  in  the  East 

Coventry,  Piccadilly.  —  Founded  about  eight  years  ago,  in  the  house  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 

JPortland,  corner  of  Stratford  place,  Oxford  street 

Garrick,  35,  Kong  street,  Covent  garden.  —  Instituted  1831,  for  members  of  the  theat- 
rical profession  and  lovers  of  art  and  literature. 
Oresham,  King  William  street,  London  bridge. 

CXtp  of  London,  19,  Old  Broad  street,  where  stood  the  Old  South  Sea  Hous^ 
Law  Club,  attached  to  the  «  Law  Society,"  106  to  109,  Chance^  lane,  which  society 
is  composed  of  attorneys,  solicitors,  proctors,  etc.,  was  founded  1827,  and  incorpomtea 
1831. 

The  Whittingion  Club,  comer  of  Arandel  street,  Strand.  —  Founded  in  1847,  for  the 
idvantage  of  the  middle  classes,  as  clerks,  etc. ;  and  lectures  and  educational  classes  be* 
ng^added  to  the  general  arrangements  of  a  club. 
To  whatever  extent  London  is  deficient  in  national  buildings,  it  is  superior  to  all  oth* 
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ers  for  its  accommodations  and  means  of  supplying  all  the  wants  and  hohmes  6f  fife 
Its  noble  squares,  its  clean  and  well  regulated  thorau^hfares,  the  brilliant  lights  wtueh 
convert  night  into  day,  together  with  the  amazing  numDer  of  shops  and  the  coMj  mer- 
chandize therein  displayed,  are  objects  of  interest  to  every  visitor,  and  especii^y  to  fbi'^ 
eigners.  Sewers^  which  rival  at  least  in  point  of  extent  the  celelmted  constmctiotis  ot 
the  same  nature  at  Rome,  are  the  means  of  keeping  the  streets  free  from  impurities. 
The  lighting'  of  the  metropolis  is  effected  by  several  coal  gas  companies.  Tte  length  <rf 
gas-pipes  laid  is  estimated  at  450  miles,  and  the  gas  is  conveyed  through  these  into  7  et 
«,000  streets. 

The  bridges  which  span  the  Thames  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  woiid, 
and  celebrated  for  theur  substantial  strength.  London  Bridge,  rebuilt  and  opened  ii 
1831 ;  Southwark  Bridge,  completed  in  1819,  and  Blackfiiar's  Bridge,  open  since  17SB, 
afford  the  means  of  communication  between  the  city  aild  borough  of  Sonliiwajk. 
Higher  up  the  river,  Waterloo  Bridge,  opened  in  1817,  Hungerford  Su^ension  Bridge  ftir 
foot  passengers  only,  Westminster  Bridge,  built  in  17S0,  and  VauxhaJl  Bridge,  in  1818, 
connect  the  districts  of  Westminster  and  Lambeth.  London,  Waterloo,  Blackfrian, 
and  Westminster  bridges  are  built  of  stone;  those  of  Hungerford,  Southwiairk,  sad 
Vauxhall,  of  iron  ;  but  in  these,  the  metallic  arches  and  supporting  spans  rest  on  pikis 
and  abutments  of  masonry.  These  bridges  vary  in  length  from  1,24S  (Wa1«rioo)to 
708  (Southwark,)  in  breadth  of  roadway  from  63  feet  fLondon)  to  36  feet  (Vaiixliall), 
and  in  the  span  of  the  principal  arches  from  240  feet  (Southwark),  cmd  153  feet  (Lm^ 
don)  to  76  feet  (Blackfriar's).  In  addition  to  these  communications,  the  Thamyes  Taih 
nel,  a  sub-aqueous  passage  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  was  commenced  at  Boibeiw 
hithe  in  1825,  and  after  many  interruptions  from  irruptions  of  the  super-jacetit  watos, 
was  completed  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  £614,000.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfid 
structures  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  commercial  avenue  between  London  and  Santhwnk^ 
very  advantageous.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  brick  work  1200  feet  long,  37  wide  andrSS 
high,  containing  two  arched  passages  within  which  are  distinct  roadways  for  carriBges 
and  pedestrians. 

The  splendid  parks  of  London  are  truly  the  lungs  of  the  metropolis,  and  important 
for  healtn  no  less  than  as  places  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  These  are  St.  Jamei^s 
Park,  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  of  400  acres,  Regent's  Park,  of  460  abres,  in  the  West 
End,  and  Victoria  Park,  of  about  290  acres,  in  l£e  eastern  suburbs.  Regenlfs  P^jk  is 
surrounded  by  magnificent  buildings,  and  contains  besides  a  Botanic  Garden,  the  Go- 
dens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  whose  collection  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  objects  of  pubBc  curiosity.  Hyde  Park  is  continuous  with  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  a  large  enclosure  connected  with  the  royal  palace.  The  Serpentine  rive^ 
is  a  large  oblong  pond,  partly  in  Kensington  Grardens  and  partly  in  Hyde  Park.  These 
parks  are  highly  adorned  with  ornamental  woods,  and  contain  several  statues  of  British 

heroes  and  states- 
men. The  ChiyBfcal 
Palace  erected  here 
for  the  World's  Fair 
of  1851  has  been  re- 
moved to  a  statiofi 
on  the  south-eastern 
Railroad,  seven  miles 
south  ai  Londoa) 
wfa^e  it  has  been  sd 
up  as  a  permanent 
structure.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  glasl 
and  iron.  A  new  paA 
is  in  the  course  of  for- 
mation in  Bntterson* 
fieki. 
London  dontains  about  one-eigbtii  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Vh  (Aty  in  the  worid,  leaving  otrt  th^  poptilons  cities  of  China,  exceed  this  amount ;  and 
^ven  Kome  in  her  palmiest  days  cannot  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  British  metropol^ 
IB  thiB  respect  The  supply  of  provisions  is  in  general  abunllant,  and  the  prices  reason;- 
•bly  cheap.  Their  cost  in  New  York  and  London  is  about  equal ;  but  on  account  of  the 
tehea}mei^  of  houde-rent  and  fuel,  living  in  London  is  more  economical. 

Loadon,  including  under  that  name  all  the  metropolitan  cities  and  boroughs^  returns 
twenty  nftembers  to  parliament  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  ranks  next  in  dignity 
id  the  aroh-bishops. 

In  reference  to  the  extent  and  activity  of  its  commerce,  London  stands  without  ^ 
H'WJi  Its  foreign  trade,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  exceeds  not  only  that  of  every  other 
4sity  of  the  world,  but  even  the  entiiie  foreign  trade  of  all  countries,  except  France  and 
tto  United  States. 

The  Thames  itself  forms  the  Port  op  London  ;  and  for  several  miles  below  the  city 
tile  rivfet  is  constantly  crowded  with  vessels  from  every  part  of  the  world,  the  masts  of 
iviiich  present  the  appearance  of  an  interminable  forest  The  limits  of  the  port,  how- 
ever, are  London  bridge  and  Deptford.  The  celebrated  docks  connected,  with  the  port 
Ittid  trade  of  London,  are  built  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  tobacco  warehouse  belong- 
ifig  to  the  London  Docks  covers  an  area  of  five  acres,  and  the  underground  vaults,  which 
ttre  18J  acres  in  extent,  afford  stowage  for  60,000  pipes  of  wine. 

A  knowledge  of  the  inland  and  coasting  trade  of  London  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
i^pTDximate  calculations.  The  probable  value  of  merchandize  transferred  yearly  by  way 
of  trade,  may  be  estimated  at  X300,000,000  sterling. 

The  internal  trade  of  London  has  be^n  greatJy  facilitated  by  a  series  of  Railroads 
wUch  emanate  from  it,  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Handsome  and  extensive 
stations  have  been  erected  for  these  railroads,  for  the  Great  Western,  at  Paddington,  for 
the  North  Western  at  Euston  Square,  for  the  Great  Northern  at  King's  Cross,  for  the 
fiastern  Counties,  which  branches  into  two  lines,  that  of  Cambridge  and  that  of  Col- 
chester, on  the  Shoreditch  road,  —  all  these  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  and  on  the 
tonth  side  for  the  South  Western  Railroad  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  for  the  South 
Sastem  near  London  Bridge.  The  Blackwall  and  Greenwich  Railroads  also  have  dis- 
tiiict  stations,  the  first  on  Fenchurch  street,  the  other  at  Bricklayers  Arms. 

Bampton  is  about  thirteen  miles  from  London  by  land,  and  twenty-four  by  water,  on 
aoeoant  of  the  windings  of  the  Thames.  The  village  is  unimportant,  and  the  chief  ob- 
jeot  of  attraction  is  Hampton  Court  Palace. 


Hamptoii  Comi,  England. 
The   palace, 'which  is^  situated  within  an  endosed  garden  near  the  west,  or  per* 
haps  more  correctly  the  north  bank  oi  the  Tfaaaieak  was  originally  built  by  Cardinal 
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Wolsey,  and  a  portion  of  the  jtroctore  whieh  he  reazed  is  still  extant  in  tiie  nortbeit 
quadrangle. 

Liverpool^  next  to  Londf  n,  the  fi^reatest  port  in  the  empire,  is  situated  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  at  the  distance  of  36  miles  from  Man« 
Chester,  and  204  from  London.  The  town  extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the 
Mersey,  and  rather  more  than  one  mile  inland,  the  situation  enjoying  a  slight  slope  to- 
wards the  river.  On  the  side  next  the  country,  the  town  extends  into  numerous  subnr* 
ban  districts,  comprehending  many  villas,  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  citizen& 
Liverpool,  in  1851,  contained  286,487  inhabitants;  but,  inclusive  of  the  immediate 
environs,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  navigation,  the  whole  number  is  believed  to  be  not 
less  than  300,000.  Its  rise  has  been  surprisingly  rapid,  equal  to  that  of  an  Americaa 
town.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  only  a  small  village ;  in  1700  there  were  about 
5,000  inhabitants;  in  1760,  26,000 ;  and  in  1801,  77,653. 

Liverpool  is  the  grand  medium  through  which  the  trade  of  England  with  Ireland  and 
America  is  carried  on ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  business  is  transacted  by  its  mercbanti 
with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
leading  article' of  import  is  the  cotton  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufactories  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  rural  produce  of  Ireland,  cattle,  bacon,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  forms  the  im- 
port next  in  amount.  The  duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  of  Liverpool,  average  about 
a  fifth  of  those  paid  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  About  10,000  vessels,  of  aU  kinds, 
averaging  about  200  tons  each,  visit  the  port  annually.  Liverpool  is  the  great  outlet  for 
the  goods  manufactured  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  for  sale  in  America.  In  conneo- 
tion  with  the  commerce  carried  on  with  the  United  States,  there  is  a  large  transit  of 
passengers.  This  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  periodical  series  of  well-appointed  and 
quick-sailing  vessels,  usually  termed  "liners ;"  but  for  severgji  years  past,  it  has  been  con- 
ducted also  by  means  of  steam-vessels.  There  are  also  steam-vessels  conveying  passengersi 
daily,  to  and  from  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  several  Welsh  ports,  and  only  a  little  less  frequent- 
ly to  other  Irish  harbors,  and  to  several  ports  in  the  south-western  division  of  En^and. 

The  docks,  a  magnificent  series  of  deep-water  harbors,  extend  along  the  whole  front 
of  the  town.  They  are  12  or  13  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  superficies  of  30  acresi 
and  eight  miles  of  quays. 

The  Custom- House  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  conspicuous  edifice,  but  in  a  heavy 
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B^ie  of  architecture.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  chinches  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, many  of  them  of  much  architectural  beauty ;  a  greater  number  of  chapels  belong- 
ing to  various  denominations  of  dissenters;  with  six  Roman  ^Catholic  chapels,  a  meet- 
ing-house for  Quakers,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  Among  the  remarkable  objects  con* 
nected  with  the  town,  the  ornamental  Cemetery  of  St.  James,  formed  out  of  an  old 
stone  quarry,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Norwich^  in  Suffolk,  129  m^es  north-east  from  London,  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
large  manufacturing  towns,  being  early  distinguished  for  its  woollens,  and  still  celebrated 
for  worsted  goods.  It  has  an  ancient  and  beautiful  cathedral,  and  an  old  stone  bridge 
over  the  Yare. 


Bishop's  Bridge,  Norwich,  England. 


V.  SCOTLAND. 


ScoTLANB,  the  northern  division  of  Ghreat  Britain,  and  formerly  in  itself  a  kingdom, 
Ib  separated  from  England  by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  a  series  of  rivers.  The  greatest 
len^h  of  the  mainland  is  280  miles,  from  the  Mull  of  GaUoway  to  Dunnet's  Head ;  the 
breadth  is  very  variable,  the  greatest  being  146  miles,  from  Buchan-ness  to  the  western- 
naost  point  of  Ross-shire;  but  the  country  is  so  indented  with  firths,  locks,  and  inlets, 
tba.t  there  is  actually  no  place  in  Scotland  more  than  40  miles  inland.  The  area  of  the 
[axid  may  approximate  25,500,  and  the  islands,  about  4,000  square  miles,  being  a  total  of 
29,500. 

Surface  cmd  Scenery.  —  Scotland,  generally  speaking,  is  §o  rugged  and  sterile  thfit  it  is 
ioiabtful  if  so  much  as  one  third  of  its  surface  is  arable.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  a 
fe'V^r  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  it  contains  no  extensive  vales  ;  the  surface  of  the  country, 
5 von  where  most  level,  being  considerably  diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  Even  the  finest 
y^jcta  of  the  low  country,  though  rich  and  fertile,  seldom  equal  the  luxuriance  of  the  soath- 
srim  landscape.  Plantations  are  not  spread  generally  over  the  country,  but  are  mostly  con- 
i.xi.6<i  to  the  vicinity  of  the  great  mansions,  while  many  districts  are  entirely  destitute  of 
irood.   Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  Scottish  landscape  is  singularly  picta* 
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excellent  quality  for  roofing  are  quamed  at  Easdale  and  BaUahuUah  in  Argylerinxe,  und 
in  other  places.  Sandstone  slabs,  for  paving,  are  qnairied  in  Caithness,  and  at  Aibroalfc 
in  Forfarshke.  A  fine  kind  of  sandstone  is  dag  in  many  places,  and  is  the  primary  came 
of  the  architectural  elegance*  of  many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  prindpd 
towns.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  both  sandstone  and  trap,  botii  of  which  are  ezixi- 
lently  adapted  for  building,  little  brick  is  used  in  Scotland 

Minerals. —  The  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends,  with  slight  intenruptions,  across  ibe 
central  part,  firom  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fife  to  Oirvan  in  Ayrshire ;  the  princi|Nd 
beds  are  near  Dysart  and  Alloa ;  in  the  vale  of  the  Esk  near  Edinburgh ;  near  the  line 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  at  Paisley  in  Benfirewshire ;  and  at  Dahy,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire.  The  Scottish  coal  is  chiefly  of  a  hard  and  lumpy  kind,  caleih 
lated  to  burn  briskly,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  as  weU  as  domestie 
purposes. 

Lead  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  hills  near  the  junction  of  Lanark  and  Damfiies 
shires,  and  silver  was  formerly  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  same  district 
Iron  has  lately  been  worked  on  a  great  scale  in  the  northern  district  of  Lanarkshire,  ana 
in  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr. 

SaiL  —  The  soil  of  Scotland  is  of  an  exceedingly  diversified  character.  On  the  coal. 
paratively  level  tracts,  much  is  composed  of  loam  resting  on  the  great  clay  bed,  or  dihf- 
vium,  or  of  alluvial  clay  washed  down  from  the  hills.  Much  level  as  well  as  hilly  grouml 
is  also  covered  by  peat  bog.  On  the  trap  hills,  a  light  and  useful  soil,  composed  of  tiie 
material  below,  is  generally  found.  A  considemble  quantity  of  the  arable  soil  thronghoat, 
being  composed  of  reclaimed  bog,  contains  a  peaty  material.  Out  of  the  thirty  thoaaaod 
square  miles  comprehended  in  Scotland,  about  thirteen  thousand  are  totally  incapable  of 
improvement ;  nine  thousand  ,are  wastes,  believed  to  be  capable  of  improvement ;  and 
the  remainder  are  pret^  equally  divided  between  arable  and  pasture  land. 

In  the  last  century,  Scotland  had  become  nearly  bare  of  wood,  the  only  patches  being 
around  gentlemen's  seats.  Within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  this  state  of  things  has 
been  greatly  changed.  Extensive  plantations  have  been  formed  in  most  districts,  as  pro- 
tection to  the  cultivated  lands.  Scottish  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  larch  and  fir ;  but 
the  country  also  produces  oak,  ash,  and  elm  in  great  abundance.  It  is  calculated  that 
about  a  million  of  acres  in  Scotland  are  now  under  wood. 

Climate. — The  climate,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  cold,  cloudy,  and 
wet ;  yet  the  temperature  is  not  liable  to  such  extremes  as  that  of  either  England  or 
France,  seldom  falling  below  25  deg.  Fahrenheit,  or  rising  above  65  deg.,  the  annual 
average  being  from  45  de^.  to  47  deg.  The  summer  is  uncertain,  and  often  comprehends 
many  successive  weeks  of  ungenial  weather ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winters  aie 
rarely  severe,  and  often  include  many  agreeable  days  and  even  weeks.  The  backward*^ 
ness  of  spring  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature. 

Agricultv/re. — Husbandry  was  in  a  very  backward  state  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Highlands  produced  herds  of  the  native  small  black  catUe; 
in  the  low  countries,  the  higher  grounds  were  occupied,  as  now,  by  flocks  of  sheep ;  but 
there  was  little  arable  land,  and  that  little  was  iU  cultivated  and  comparatively  unprodno- 
tive.  Since  then,  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  great  experimental  farm  for 
the  advancement  of  husbandry  in  all  its  forms.  The  raising  of  turnips  for  the  winter 
support  of  cattle,  has  been,  in  itself,  a  most  remarkable  improvement  A  proper  rotetion 
of  crops  has  been  studied,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects.  Old,  cumbrous, 
and  expensive  modes  of  tillage  have  been  banished,  and  the  light  plough  and  cart  sub- 
stitutea  in  their  place.  Draining  has  improved  not  only  the  soU  but  the  climate.  lame^ 
and  latterly  bone-manure  and  guano,  have  been  extensively  introduced.  The  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  has,  consequently,  increased  in  an  immense  ratio.  Oats,  a  hardy  plant, 
calculated  for  most  soils  and  climates,  is  still  the  chief  grain  raised  in  Scotland,  and  its 
meal  is  still  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  of  working-people  in  general,  and  of  the 
children  of  all  classes  of  the  community;  it  is  said  to  cover  1,260,000  acres,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  in  cultivation.  Barley,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  article  in  the  food  of 
the  common  people,  and  is  also  used  in  distillation,  ooxjupies  280,000  acres.  Wheat  is 
believed  to  occupy  only  about  140,000  acres.  Potatoes  are  extensively  raised  in  Scot- 
land, and  constitute  an  important  .article  of  food  to  the  working  classes.    The  southern 
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lills  continue,  as  formerly,  to  be  covered  by  extensive  flocks,  and  sheep-farming  has  also 
»een  extensively  introduced  in  the  Highlands. 

^ihabUarUs. — The  Scotch,  except  a  part  of  the  Highlanders,  are,  like  the  English,  a 
Teutonic  people,  with  only  a  few  distinctive  varieties  of  character,  perhaps  partly  origi- 
nal,  and  partly  the  effect  of  local  and  political  circumstances.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  in  the  main  Teutonic,  the  Scotch  do  not  descend  from  the  same  branch  of  that 
race  as  the  English.  From  language  and  other  circumstances,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
txAmisl  colonizers  of  North  Bri^in  were  from  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Zealand. 

The  Scotch  (taking,  as  usual,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  people)  may  be  de* 
scribed  as  a  tall,  large-boned,  and  muscular  race.  Even  the  women  appear*,  to  a  southern 
eye,  remarkable  for  the  robustness  of  their  figures.  The  Scotch  figure  is  not  so  round  and 
soft  as  the  English.  The  face,  in  particular,  is  long  and  angular,  with  broad  cheek  bones. 
The  cranium  is  also  said  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and  tending  more  to  a  Jengthy  shape 
than  that  of  the  English.  A  fair  complexion  and  light  color  of  hair  abound  in  Scotland, 
though  there  are  also  many  instances  of  every  other  variety  of  tint. 

The  Scottish  character  exhibits  a  considerable  share  of  both  energy  and  persevemnce. 
It  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  country  with  so  many  physical  disadvantages  could  never 
have  been  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  respects  rural  husbandry,  nor,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  English  connection,  been  made  so  prosperous  a  seat  of  both  manufac* 
tores  and  commerce,  if  the  people  had  not  been  gifted  in  a  high  degree  with  those  quali- 
ties. A  disposition  to  a  frugal  and  careful  use  of  means  is  also  abundantly  conspicuous 
in  the  Scotch.  The  poorest  poor,  at  least  in  rural  districts,  are  in  few  instances  of  such 
improvident  habits  as  to  exhibit  that  destitution  of  furniture,  clothing,  and  tolerable  house- 
accommodation,  which  meets  the  eye  almost  everywhere  in  Ireland.  Caution,  foresight, 
and  reflection  may  be  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  Scottish  character.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  qualities,  they  are  slow  and  sometimes  cold  in  speech,  and  are  therefore  apt 
to  appear  as  deficient  in  frankness  and  generosity.  These  however  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, only  appearances.  That  perfervidum  ingenium^  or  fierv  genius,  attributed  to  them  by 
Buchanan,  is  still  a  deep-seated  characteristic  of  the  people.  On  subjects  which  they  re- 
snrd  as  important,  they  sometimes  manifest  this  excitability  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
There  is  a  considerable  tendency  in  the  Scottish  intellect  to  argumentative  reasoning, 
and  this  shows  itself  in  the  service  in  their  churches  as  well  as  in  their  philosophical  lite- 
rature. The  domestic  virtues  flourish  in  much  the  same  degree  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  humbler  classes  in  North  Britain  are  not  nearly  so  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness as  the  lower  English,  and  they  have  suffered  of  late  years  from  the  extensive  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  rural  laboring  classes  are  remarkable  for  their  steady  industry  and 
decent  conduct ;  and  it  is  only,  perhaps,  among  the  lower  orders,  in  large  towns,  that 
much  moral  deterioration  has  taken  place.  For  centuries,  the  wandering  disposition  of 
the  Scotch  has  been  remarkable.  An  immense  number  of  young  persons,  every  year, 
leave  their  native  country  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the  busier  English  cities,  in  public  . 
employment  in  India,  in  the  colonies,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  persons  have 
genersdly  a  tolerable  education,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  prospects  ;  and  being 
K)und  possessed  of  steadiness,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  they  rarely  fail  to  improve  their 
circumstances. 

Population. — The  population  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did 
not  probably  exceed  a  million.  In  1755,  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  ascertain  it, 
it  appears  to  have  been  about  1,265,380.  From  that  time,  the  country  made  a  start  in 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  improved  modes  of  rural  hus- 
bandry, and  the  population  experienced  a  considerable  increase,  though  not  so  great  in 
proportion  as  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  various  censuses,  since  1801,  inclusive,  give  the 
foQowing  results  :  —  Decennial  Incbbase. 

t  ^ 

Omu:  Population.  Numerical.  Per  cent 

1801 1,599,068 —   — 

1811 1,805,688 : 206,820 12.8 

1821 2,098,156 267/468 15.9 

1881 2,865,114 261,958...^ 12.4 

1841 2,628,957 .268,843 11.1 

18« .  2,870,784 241,827 9.1 
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The  increase  has  takenplaoe  enthelv  in  laigjc  tofwns,  a  lesnlt  of  the  progress  of  manit 
factnres  and  commerce.  The  distribntion  of  the  population  in  the  seyeral  coTinties  is  ex« 
tremely  diverse.  Those  containing  the  large  manofactoring  citie:!  exhibit  the  greatest 
density ;  while  in  the  agricoltnral  counties,  and  in  the  northern  Highhtods,  the  ratio  to 
the  square  mile  is  inferior.  As  a  general  fact,  the  farther  we  go  north,  the  more  sparse 
the  population  becomes,  and  in  Inverness  and  Sntheriand  nnmbers  only  from  14  to  17 
to  the  square  mile.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Grampians  form  an  impassable  bar- 
rier bet\i'een  civilization  and  the  desert,  for  beyond  them  Ufe  seems  bordering  on  extioe' 
tion. 

VI.    IRELA?n). 

Situation  and  Extent. — Ireland  has  a  rhomboidal  form,  having  its  longer  side  to  thf 
direction  of  the  meridian,  and  its  shorter  from  north-east  to  south-west.  In  the  direction 
of  its  greatest  diagonal,  from  Brow-Head  to  Fairhaven,  it  measures  306  miles ;  its  ex- 
treme length  from  Brow-Head  to  Malin-Head  is  290  miles,  and  its  greatest  len^h  on  a 
meridian,  235  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  182  miles,  but  contracts  in  the  centre 
where  from  GJalway  Bay  to  Dublin  it  is  only  110  miles.  The  whole  island  has  an  arei 
of  30,387  square  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  capable  of  cultivation,  ibe  Remain- 
der consisting  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  bogs. 

Surface.  —  The  surface,  though  generally  level,  frequently  rises  into  low  hills.  On  the 
east  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  considerable  elevation ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
hilly  districts  occur  in  the  west.  None  of  these,  however,  reach  3,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  level  tracts  are  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  an  extensive  plain,  com- 
prising nearly  a  third  of  its  whole  superficies,  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  in  no  part  attain- 
mg  more  than  325  feet  elevation.  The  "bogs"  of  Ireland  are  its  greatest  disfigareme^. 
These  are  found  principally  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  central  district,  and  may  nearly  afl 
be  included  between  two  lines  drawn  across  the  island — the  one  from  Howth  Head  to 
Sligo,  and  the  other  from  Wicklow  to  Gralway — the  largest  portion  lying  west  of  the 
Shannon.  The  total  quantity  of  "bog-land"  has  been  estimated  at  2,831,000  acres: 
whereof  1,676,000  are  flat  red  bog,  capable  of  being  reclaimed,  and  1,255,000  acres  mona- 
tain  bog,  mostly  convertible  into  pasture  land.  The  bogs  are  of  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished accx)rding  to  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  peat  is  found  to 
rest  on  a  blue  clay,  with  a  substratum  of  limestone  gravel.  The  depth  in  some  place?  is 
40  feet,  but  25  may  be  considered  as  a  general  average.  In  all  cases  the  bogs  are  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  their  elevated  situation  is  favorable  to  draining. 

Coasts. — The  coast  line  of  Ireland,  including  the  estuaries  of  the  great  rivers,  is  aboiif 
2,200  miles  long.  This  extended  line  contains  a  great  number  of  fine  harbors  and  road- 
steads, chiefly  in  the  north,  south,  and  west  coast,  which  being  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  Atlantic,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  indented  by  deep  bays,  protected  by  jattinu 
promontories.  These  promontories  are  most  numerous  on  the  south-west  coast,  wliipfc 
lies  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  east  coast,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  <Hie 
deep  inlet  or  lough,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  every  size  of  ships.  The  coast  to 
the  south  of  Dublin  aflbrds  no  shelter  for  large  ships ;  and  is  besides  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  Shoals  which  extend  along  it,  near  the  land.  But  with  this  exception,  the  coasts 
of  Ireland  contain  numerous  harbors  and  inlets  for  the  reception  of  smaller  vessels  ;  up- 
wards of  70  well  suited  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  and  14  capable  of  accom- 
modating large  naval  armaments. 

Rivers. — The  Camion  is  the  largest  of  the  Irish  rivers.  It  rises  from  the  base  of  tiie 
Cuileagh Mountains,  in  the  north-west  of  Cavan,  in  a  limestone  cavern,  from  which  it  issors 
through  a  circular  gulf,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  once  assumes  the  character  rf 
a  considerable  river.  It  then  flows  through  Lough  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  into  the  nohlr 
estuary  which  meets  it  below  Limerick.  From  the  head  of  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick  is 
144  miles,  but  the  total  length  embracing  the  estuary  is  214  miles.  It  is  navigable  to 
the  head  of  Lough  Allen  ;  but  the  depth  is  nowhere  very  great,  and  is  in  some  places 
and  at  certain  seasons  a  good  deal  obstructed.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended^ 
partly  in  making  lateral  cuts  and  partly  in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river  at  those  place*. 
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Lakes, — Ireland  is  a  country  of  lakes.  Lough  Neagh^  the  largest,  is  about  20  miles 
long  and  10  in  breadth,  with  a  superficies  of  nearly  100,000  acres.  It  is  fed  by  several 
rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  through  the  Lower  Bann.  Its  surface  is  48  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  102  feet  Its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  on  account 
of  frequent  squalls  and  the  want  of  harbors.  Its  waters  are  celebrated  for  their  petrifying 
qualities.  Lovgk  Eme^  in  Fermanagh,  consists  of  two  lakes  connected  by  a  winding 
passage.  It  extends  about  40  nailes  in  length,  and  covers  about  40,000  acres.  Severd 
islands  appear  on  its  surface.  It^  elevation  above  the  sea  is  150  feet,  and  it  discharges 
itself  by  a  rapid  current  of  9  miles,  which  terminates  at  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon. 
The  Lakes  of  Kiharneij  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  are  celebrated  for 
their  picturesque  beauties  more  than  for  their  extent  Lough  Allen^  Ree,  and  Derg  are 
formed  by  the  Shannon.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  lakes  in  Ireland,  at  various 
elevations  and  as  various  in  size,  the  total  superficial  area  of  which  has  been  computed 
to  amount  455,399  acres. 

Geology, — Though  the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  Ireland  is  similar  to  that 
of  England,  still  the  relative  geological  positions  of  the  rocks  are  essentially  different  In 
Ireland,  the  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  while  the  interior  is  flat,  covered 
with  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  and  seldom  presenting  any  considerable  elevations.  Carbonife- 
rous rock  underlies  the  whole  middle  districts,  while  the  primary  rocks  are  noted  in  the 
moniitain  tracts  on  the  north-west  coast  and  some  few  other  situations.  These  districts 
contain  rocks  of  the  crystalline  or  igneous  class,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sedimentary. 
With  the  exception  of  granite,  which  is  used  as  a  valuable  building  stone,  and  some  in- 
ferior slates,  the  only  valuable  rock,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  which  occurs,  is  pri- 
mary limestone,  which  is  burned  into  lime  for  manure.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
Bmestone  beds  produce  beautiful  varieties  of  crystalline  marble,  and  various  colored  ser- 
pentines, which  are  obtained  in  large  blocks.  Metaliferous  veins  permeate  these  districts, 
out  only  a  few  have  been  worked.  The  great  interior  valley  is  composed  of  secondary 
rocks,  consisting  of  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  coal,  etc.   Besides  the  qoal 
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which  occnrs  in  thin  and  impure  beds  in  the  millstoae-grit  Beries,  there  are  mx  other  coal 
districts  which  appear  to  belong,  to  a  distinct  formation,  the  whole  of  which,  except  that 
of  Antrim,  rest  upon  the  npper  or  splintery  limestone.  They  contain  two  distinct  kinds 
of  coal,  the  anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  beds  in 
Antrim,  are  all  situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin ;  the  second,  to  the  north  of  that  city. 
The  cosd  districts  of  other  parts  of  Ireland  are  little  known  and  have  scarcely  been  worked 
Basalt,  both  tabular  and  columnar,  occurs  in  the  north,  and  dovers  a  large  area.  The  Gi* 
ant's  Causeway  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  as  also  the  remarkable  formations  at  Doob 
Point  on  the  Island  of  Rathlin.  Potters'  clay  is  extensively  spread  over  Tipperary  and  in 
some  other  parts.  Throughout  the  central  parts  are  vast  accumulations  of  diluvial  mat- 
ter, composed  generally  of  clay  and  limestone  gravel,  in  the  form  of  low  but  steep  hi&i 
which,  under  the  name  of  "Eskers,"  circumscribe  the  bogs,  and  probably  have  been  the 
means  of  their  origin  by  confining  the  stagnant  water  above  the  level  of  the  dry  country. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous — most  of  them  chalybeate. 

Sail  and  Productions. — The  prevalent  soil  in  Ireland  is  a  fertile  loam  resting  on  a  lime- 
stone foundation.  The  soil,  though  of  no  great  depth,  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  agricultaral 
purposes,  and  yields  well  with  proper  care.  Tipperary  and  Limerick  possess  an  extraor^ 
dinary  fertUity.  In  some  par^  of  Ireland  the  rocks  rise  above  the  surface  in  wave-lSEe 
succession,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  rich  mould,  and  covered  with  a  thick  dose 
sward,  which  affords  excellent  pasturage.  Large  districts  of  grazing  land  are  seldom  met 
with.  The  only  extensive  tract  of  this  description  is  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  which  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  sheep-walk.  The  mountains  are  capable  of  tiila^ 
for  a  considerable  height,  and  their  summits,  except  in  a  few  instances,  afford  an  abun- 
dant pasture  for  sheep  in  summer.  The  vegetable  and  cereal  productions  are  entirely  the 
same  as  in  England,  the  difference  being  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  several  staples. 
Potatoes  and  oats  form  a  large  moiety  of  the  agricultural  growths. 

Ireland  was  formerly  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  which,  in  the  early  period  of  its 
oonneotion  with  England,  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  The 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  built  of  timber  cut  in  the  wood  of  Shillalagh.  Trunks  of 
large  trees  are  frequently  found  in  the  bogs ;  and  even  in  the  mountain  tracts,  which  have 
long  been  devoted  to  sheep-walks,  trees  shoot  up  spontaneously  whenever  the  land  is  se^ 
cured  from  the  intrusion  of  cattle.  Timber  is  now  scarce  in  Ireland,  but  the  extension  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  more  especially  the  "  Timber  Act,"  which  gives  the  tenant 
an  interest  in  the  trees  he  may  plant,  are  gradually  remedying  this  important  want. 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  much  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  winters  along  the  western  coast  are  especially  mild,  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  west  winds.  Frost  and  snow  are  not  frequent,  and  are  seldom  of 
long  continuance  in  the  southern  and  south-western  districts.  In  these,  however,  the  faDs 
of  rain  are  heavy  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  general  mildness 
which  prevails,  and  which  preserves  the  verdure  of  the  fields  throughout  the  year,  the  sea- 
sons are  generally  later  than  in  England.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to 
•vegetation,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  famines  sis  those  which  desolated  the  years  1846-7-8 
occur.  These,  however,  were  extraordinary  years,  and  owed  their  short-comings  to  the 
loss  of  one  staple — the  potato — which  suffered  alike  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
also  in  America. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  system  of  Ireland  has  been,  till  lately,  in  the  worst  possible 
state.  In  the  grazing  counties  farms  were  spread  over  thousands  of  acres,  but  in  the 
counties  where  tillage  is  the  chief  occupation,  they  were  very  small,  and  often  limited  to 
two  or  three  acres.  These  small  patches  were  held  at  rack-rent  by  the  miserable  ctdtiva- 
tors,  who  derived  from  their  labors  only  the  scantiest  and  poorest  subsistence  for  them* 
selves.  In  such  circumstances  improvement  was  out  of  the  question,  and  besides,  the 
peasantry  are  so  wedded  to  the  ussiges  of  their  forefathers,  that  no  persuasion  can  induce 
them  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methods  of  increasing  the  products  of  their  farms. 
Hitherto  the  indebtedness  and  want  of  enterprise  and  of  the  spirit  of  improvement,  no 
less  among  the  landlords  than  the  tenants^  have  proved  great  obstacles  to  improvement; 
but  for  this  the  change  of  property,  now  going  on  by  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  is 
likely  to  afford  a  remedy. 
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P&pukOkfn. — Th«  MBh  originally  belong  to  the  Celtic  stock,  and  a  dialect  of  the  Cel- 
tic language,  nearly  akin  to  the  Erse  of  Scotland,  still  prevails  in  the  south  and  west 
Since  the  conquest  by  Henry  IL,  the  English  and  the  English  language  have  pervaded 
Ireland,  so  that  the  present  is  a  very  much  mixed  race.  Many  Scottish  families  have 
nko  settled  in  Ulster,  and  have  transfused  much  of  their  peculiar  character  into  that  por- 
tion of  the  island.  For  centuries  the  Irish  have  been  treated  as  a  conquered  people :  their 
country  has  been  parcelled  out  to  strangers,  whose  descendants  still  live  among  them  as 
strangers,  or,  as  in  numerous  cases,  spend  at  a  distance  the  revenues  they  derive  from  the  soil 
by  means  of  hired  servants  or  lessees,  caring  little  for  the  improvement  of  the  abject  natives. 

The  parliamentary  censuses,  the  first  of  which  was  taken  in  1811,  exhibit  the  following 
fescdts: 
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OsMM.  Pfopulatiiin,  Numerical.  Per  oeaL 

1811 5,987,856 

1821 6,801,827 868,971 14j8 

1881 7,784,866 982,538 IM 

1841 : 8,176,124 441,759 5.7 

The  census  of  1861  exhibits  a  remarkable  change,  an  index  of  a  great  social  revolution 
now  going  on  in  Ireland.  By  that  census  the  population  amounted  to  only  6,515,794,  a 
fiEiUing  off,  in  ten  years,  of  1,660,330,  carrying  back  the  population  to  less  than  it  was  in 
1821,  The  first  cause  of  this  diminution  was  the  famine  of  1846-8,  occasioned  by  the 
potato-disease.  That  famine  not  only  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  people,  but  it  gave 
a  vast  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  emigration  to  America,  which  had  been  gradually  growing 
for  several  years  previous,  stimulated  by  remittances  sent  home  by  those  who  had  already 
emigrated.  Though  the  famine  has  ceased,  and  labor  is  now  better  paid  in  Ireland  than 
it  ever  has  been  before,  the  emigration  continues  to  be  kept  up  on  a  very  great  scale,  and 
the  population  still  goes  on  diminishing.  But  as  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agticrulta- 
ral  country,  and  its  people  only  skilled  in  the  rudest  kinds  of  hard  labor,  it  has  still  va 
large  surplus  of  population  which  it  can  part  with  and  be  benefited  thereby. 

jEkcports  and  Imports. — The  exports  are  chiefly  provisions.  In  the  year  ending  Jun«i§, 
1852,  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  70  horses,  1,119  cwt.  of  bacon  and  hams, 
1,853  barrels  of  beerand  pork,  22,180  cwt  of  butter,  766  quarters  (of  8  bushels  each)  of 
vrfaeat  and  flour,  5,808  quarters  of  oats  and  oat-meal,  867  gallons  of  Irish  spirits,  50,964 

Jrards  of  liijen,  8,668  lbs.  of  linen  yam,  191,066  yards  of  cotton  cloth  ;  and  to  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland  183,760  oxen  and  cows,  2,474  calves,  151,807  sheep,  136,162  swine, 
95,116  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  1,141,976  quarters  of  oats  and  oat^meal. 
The  foreign  imports,  entered  for  consumption  in  the  same  period,  those  that  are  imported 
Jirectly  into  Ireland,  were  499,131  gallons  of  wine,  202,498  gallons  of  foreign  spirits, 
1,497,960  lbs.  of  tobacco,  6,573,278  lbs.  of  tea,  684,840  lbs.  of  coffee,  438,873  cwt  of  raw 
vag^Tj  28,828  cwt  of  refined  sugar,  338,412  bushels  of  flaxseed  and  linseed,  5,138  lbs* 
>f  cotton,  1,393  lbs.  of  raw  and  thrown  silk,  7  tons  of  iron,  78,175  loads  of  solid  timber, 
^5,7V6  loads  of  sawn  timber.  The  consumption  of  domestic  spirits,  during  the  same  pe- 
iod,  was  7,550,518  gallons,  which  paid  an  excise  duty  if  J61,006,735, 

Vn    EUROPEAN  DEPENDENCIES  OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

1.  Heligoland. — This  group  of  two  small  islands  in  the  German  Ocean,  25  miles  from 
be  mouth  of.  the  Elbe^  belonged  formerly  to  Denmark,  but  was  captured  in  1807  by  the 
trilJsfa,  who  6till  retain  it.  The  main  ishtnd  consists  of  a  clii!^  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
icnlarly  fronKhe  sea,  to  a  height  varying  from  90  to  170  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
^ht*boi28e.  between  the  main  island  and  the  other,  which  is  named  Sandy  bland,  is  a 
a^  ivhere  f^ips  may  anchor  in  48  fathoms.  The  inhabitants,  about  2,500  in. number, 
re  etitirelyupon  the  cliff,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  and  acting  as  pilots*  Thcnrdkie 
riefllandieiy ;  retain  their  ancient  manners  and  customs ;  and  obtain  turf,  wood,  and  ^oil^- 
articles  <^  subsistence,  from  Hamburg  and  CttxlTavea,  in  exchange  for  fish.  The  ialand 
fts  formerly  very  much  larger,  but  lias  been,  in  the  couEse  of  the  last  thousand  years,  re- 
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duced  by  the  action  of  the  sea  to  the  ejoBting  fragmentB.    It  was  ako,  in  the  mii&ABign, 
a  place  of  great  trade. 

2.  Gibraltar. — Gibraltar  is  an  inconeiderable  town,  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  bidt 
upon  the  west  side  of  M oant  Calpe,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  -whidi  rises  abnytfj 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,439  feet,  and  is  defended  at  every  acoessible  point  by  |r* 
midable  batteries.  The  mountain  extends  nearly  three  miles  in  length  bom  north  to  eoid, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth,  terminating  in  the  sea  at  Eaiopa  Poifll, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  flat,  sandy  isthmus  1,000  yards  wide,  but  oolji 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  and  east  sides  form  a  line  of  almost  |» 
pendicular  precipices,  but  the  south  and  west  sides  fall  in  rugged  slopes^  with  oocaeknal 
flats  or  terraces.  It  derives  its  name  from  Tarek,  a  Moorish  general,  who  first  bnik  a  {Nt 
here  in  the  8th  century.  It  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  in  1462  by  the  Spaniards,  fioB 
whom,  in  turn,  it  was  taken  in  1704  by  the  English,  who  have  retained  it  ever  since.  B 
is  now  so  completely  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  and  has  always  a  ganiaoa 
of  about  3,000  British  troops.  It  derives  its  importance  from  its  command  of  the  entnooe 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

3.  Malta. — Malta  and  its  dependencies  embrace  a  group  of  islands  situated  inik 
Mediterranean  Sea,  about  63  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  and  extending,  in  i 
line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  a  length  of  28  miles.  Maltay  the  largest,  is  of  aaiirei' 
ular  oval  figure,  about  16  miles  in  length  by  8  or  9  in  breadth,  and  is  composed  of  dto 
reous  rocks,  which  slope  like  an  inclined  plane  from  the  level  of  the  sea  towaids  ik 
south  and  east,  where  they  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  200  yards.  The  surface  is  c» 
posed  of  small  valleys^  defiles,  and  hills,  which  extend  across  the  breadth  of  the  ishil 
In  most  places  the  rock  is  entirely  naked,  except  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  pbesl 
over  it  a  layer  of  earth,  brought  originally  from  Sicily  and  other  places.  Gozo,  the  moil 
northerly,  is  more  elevated  than  Malta.  The  surface  is  not  so  uneven,  and  is  conseqaenflj 
more  eajsily  cultivated ;  the  pasture  land  is  good,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  a 
it  The  grapes  of  Qozo  are  peculiarly  fine.  Cotton  and  grain  are  cultivated  with  mxm- 
Comino  is  a  small  island,  two  miles  in  length,  between  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  partab 
most  of  the  character  of  the  latter.  —  Area  of  the  islands,  213  square  miles ;  popabte 
fl0,000. 

4.  Ionian  Islands. — These  islands  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  ^reece,  and  areseifli 
in  number,  namely :  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Fan 
The  area  and  population  of  each  is  noted  in  the  following  table  :  — 

JdoMtk,  Ateain$q,m3e$.  PopulcUum.  CapitaU.  P^f. 

COBFU 227 64,556 CORFC  85,000 

CxiHAJ.OinA d4S 69,984 Argosloii  5,000 

Zantx 156 88,929 Zante  20,000 

Santa  Maura 180 18,676 Amaxicbi  6,000 

Ithaca 44 10,621 Vathi  2,500 

Cekigo 116 11,694 Kapsali  6,000 

Paxo 26 5,017 Port  Gai  1,500 

Total,  1,07||  219,677 

The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  ipost  part,  Oreeks ;  but  besides  them,  are  many  Italto 
Enfflish,  etc.  The  Greek  populatioii  is  divided  into  three  classes,  the  nobility,  bmgk^ 
and  peasantry.  The  nobility  is  not  only  possessedrof  nearly  all  the  real  estate,  biioe" 
cupy  also  the  higher  political  and  ecclesiastical  offices.    ^^. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  more  or  less  mountainous ;  earthquakes  occur  freqneoth' 
the  climate  is  unusually  mild.  The  soil  is  comparatively  rich  in  ib^  fruits  and  ptab*' 
of  southern  Europe,  especially  in  olives,  currants,  and  the  vine.  TherBafingofcat&J* 
rather  insignificant  The  fabricating  industry  is  restricted  to  some  manunictares  of  ab 
cottons,  and  Unen.  The  commerce  is  very  considerable ;  of  currants  aloiie,  nwtdy  2OjX0^ 
pounds  are  annually  exported  The  schookt  are  in  a  very  good  condition*  lal^' 
'university  was  founded  at  Corfu,  which  is  mquented  by  250  or  300  studebts  axmttulf  < 
and  beside  it,  there  are  2  gymnasiums,  more  than  60  elementary  schools,  etv- 

The  government  is  an  aristocratic  republic,  under  the  control  of  a  Britw  loid  W 
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'  oommtasioner*  The  legislative  pawer  is  vested  in  an  assembly  of  40  membra  (11  of 
whom  are  life-members),  and  the  executive  power  in  a  senate  composed  of  6  members 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  a  secretary  of  state,  ^pointed  by  the  lord  high  com- 
missioner. Beside  1,600  men  of  Greek  mintia,  there  are  4,000  men,  regular  troops,  kept 
here  by  Great  Britain.  Corfu  is  a  chief  station  for  the  British  fleets  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

On  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Venetians  afforded  protection  to  and  claimed 
liie  sovereignty  of  these  islands.  The  Turks  strove  hard  to  acquire  them,  without  suc- 
cess. On  tiie  downfall  of  Venice  the  French  seized  upon  them,  but  evacuated  them  on 
the  .breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1798-99,  when  they  were  taken  under  the  joint  posses- 
sion of  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  a  secret  treaty  they  were  transferred  to  Napoleon  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  during  the  continental  war  they  were  captured  by  England, 
and  at  the  peace  of  1815  were  allowed  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 


VIIL  FRANCE. 

Surface.  —  France  ejcbibits  an  advantageous  commbctare  of  high  and  low  lands. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  composed  of  river  basins,  separated  by  mountains  and  hills, 
which  expand  into  plains  as  they  approach  the  coast  The  most  distinctly  marked  of 
these  basins  is  that  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  south-east,  which  stretches  through  five  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Saone  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  is  divided  from 
the  basins  of  the  Po  and  the  Var  by  the  Maritime  and  High  Alps,  and  from  that  of  the 
Aar  and  Rhine  by  the  Ranges  of  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains.  The  western  bound- 
ary  of  this  extensive  basin  is  formed  by  the  Cevennes,  a  long  range  which  starts  off  from 
the  eastern  Pyrennees,  and  after  running  paralldi  with  the  Mediterranean  for  170  miles, 
divides  into  three  branches.  The  most  easterly  branch  continues  northward  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and,  after  some  interruptions,  terminates  in  a  hilly 
plain,  (the  plateau  de  Langres,)  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain 
is  connected  with  the  Vosges  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  called  Monts  Faueilles,  ^pch 
completes  the  circuit  of  the  basin. 

The  other  two  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  known  by  the  names  of  Forez,  and  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  form,  between  them  and  the  eastern  branch,  the  vallies  of  the 
Allier  and  the  Upper  Loire,  and  are  the  eastern  border  of  a  high  and  hilly  region,  which 
lecreases  in  elevation  as  it  extends  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Charenton,  from 
Krhich  point  to  the  sea  the  country  sinks  into  a  low  and  level  plain. 

The  other  river  basins  are  almost  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Allier,  and  the  Loire,  with  this  difference  only,*  that  the  watersheds  which  bound  them 
ure  formed  by  ranges  of  hiUs  of  very  moderate  elevation,  and  in  some  places  even 
icarcely  rising  into  hills ;  but  all  connected  more  or  less  remotely  with  the  great  central 
md  border  mountains,  m  The  principsd  of  these  basins  are  those  of  the  Loire  and  the 
}eine  in  the  centre ;  those  of  the  Somme,  Scheldt,  Meuse,  Moselle,  and  Rhine,  in  the 
lorth;  those  of  the  Charenton,  Dordogne,  Graronne,  Lot,  Tarn,  Adour,  Aud^,  Herault, 
tc,  in  the  south-west  and  south. 

Oeokygy,  —  France  contains  formations  of  every  description,  from  the  non-fossiliferous 
tarata  to  tiiose  of  tertiary  and  alluvial,  and  likewise  igneous  rocks,  from  the  older  gmnite 
nd  trap  to  the  comparatively  more  recent  extinct  volcanic  The  Alps  and  Pyrennees 
bound  in  mica  slate  and  gneiss.  In  Bretagne  is  exhibited  the  older  graywacke-slate. 
^m  the  centra  to  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  north-east,  the  Silurian  system  is 
Bveloped. 

The  geology  of  France  has  been  brought  most  prominentlv  into  notice  by  the  con- 
jnts  of  its  tertiary  basin  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Paris.  The  strata  consist  of  four 
rincipal  masses.  The  first  or  lowest^ a  marine  deposit;  the  second  is  fresh  water; 
ird  marine  again,  and  the  fourth  or  upper,  fresh  water,  evincing  as  many  changes  in 
le  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land.  The  lowest  fresh  water  contains  much  gypsum 
>  sulphate  of  lime,  from  which  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  made.    From  this  mass  of  tiie 
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group  have  been  disinterred  numerons  organic  remains  of  extinct  animals.  Involved 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  Auvergne  and  in  some  other  places,  similar  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  stra^ 

MineralSj  coal^  etc.  —  There  are  thirty-six  coal-fields  in  thirty  departments.  The  most 
important  are  those  of  the  Loire,  which  extend  over  an  area  of  42,000  acres,  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  by  which  their  products  are  conveyed  to  Marseilles,  Paris,  eia 
The  next  in  importance  are  those  of  Nord,  Saone,  and  Loire ;  Avignon,  Garde,  Calva- 
dos ;  the  produce  raised  in  the  remaining  departments  is  very  small  Of  late  years  Ae 
productiveness  of  the  mines  has  greatly  increased,  but  is  yet  very  far  from  having  reached 
its  limit.  In  1814,  the  annual  quantity  raised  was  less  than  700,000  tons;  now  it 
amounts  to  nearly  3,000,000  tons.  In  the  production  of  iron,  France  ranks  next  to 
England.  There  are  twelve  distinct  localities,  or  districts,  in  which  the  making  of  ireii 
is  prosecuted.  The  production  of  other  metals  is  of  little  or  no  commercial  ImportaBee. 
Salt  is  made  in  various  parts ;  but  the  principal  place  of  production  is  the  Salines  de 
TEst,  near  the  small  town  of  Salines,  in  the  department  of  Jura.  Bay  salt  is  evaporated 
on  the  southern  coast  Mount  Jura  supplies  asphaltum.  The  neighbor];iood  of  Pam 
abounds  with  quarries  of  freestone,  and  the  houses  of  that  city  are  chiefly  constructed 
of  this  material.  There  are  niarble  quarries  in  several  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  not 
in  situations  to  admit  of  exportation.  The  number  of  persons  depending  on  raining 
operations  is  about  300,000,  and  the  annual  value  created  by  their  labor  may  be  esfr 
mated  at  ((80,000,000. 

Climate*  —  The  climate  of  Prance,  though  varying  much  in  different  localities,  is  id 
general  genial,  and  well-adapted  to  extensive  and  profitable  agriculture.  In  the  north- 
west it  assimilates  in  some  degree  tx>  that  of  England,  and  rain  is  frequent.  Here  tke 
country  is  well-adapted  to  pasturage ;  and  as  in  England,  the  principal  objects  of  cnltaie 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  such  fruit  as  apples,  pears,  and  cherries ;  also  hemp,  fiax, 
and  rape-seed.  It  is  in  this  division  of  France  alone  that  the  natural  pastures  are  ridi 
and  extensive.  In  the  central  regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  districts,  He 
winters  are  short  and  mild ;  and,  along  with  the  more  hardy  grains,  maize  is  cultivated, 
and  the  vine  flourishes.  The  weather  here  is  more  steady  than  in  the  north.  In  saat 
xeks  there  is  little  rain,  and  storms,  when  they  occur,  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
hail ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  temperature  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasant  in  France,  faeiM 
exempt  from  all  extremes.  The  climate  of  the  southern  districts  approaches  that  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  heat  of  the  summer  mid-day  is  oppressive,  and  irrigation  is  dp* 
oessary  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  whole  country  is  thickly-planted  with  the 
vine,  which  here  finds  its  natural  climate  and  soil.  The  common  fruits  are  the  olive  and 
the  mulberry ;  and  in  a  few  of  the  warmer  situations,  the  orange  and  lemon.  €bai 
pasture  is  found  only  on  the  hills  or  in  the  well-irrigated  plains. 

Scenery.  —  The  scenery  of  Pranoe,  devoid  of  sdl  ornamental  plantations  and  of  the 
thick-set  hedges  which  are  seen  in  England,  is  to  an  unusual  degree  tame  and  irk^onu, 
and  the  traveller  in  vain  looks  for  the  cheerful  and  varied  aspect  so  charactexistic  sf 
England.  The  fresh  pastures  and  gentle  eminences  of  Normandy  are  exceptions,  afld 
are  truly  beautiful.  Picardy,  Poictou,  and  Champagne  consist  of  wide,  uninterestii^ ' 
levels,  while  Auvergne,  Upper  Languedoc,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pywa- 
hees  contain  bold  but  bleak  scenery.  The  most  picturesque  views  are  found  in  Limoam 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Loire,  from  Orieans  westward,  sw 
proverbially  beautiful.  The  Rhone,  which  is  bordered  by  mountains,  presents  geoeni} 
a  bold  aspect,  varied  occasionally  with  gloomy  wildness.  The  Seine  flows  through  ta* 
dant  but  less  striking  scenery. 

SoiU.  —  The  area  of  France  is  approximately  distinguished  into  the  following  ciiait^ 
ters  is  relation  to  its  soils: —  > 

Mountaia  country 8       Soil  of  Sandy \ lO 

Landea lOj      **    clay 5 

Soil  of  rich  mould , 14.        ^^marah  and  smmip Oj- 

"    chalk IS       Yarioassoik 14 

•*    gravel 7  

**    «tony 1«  Dtel * 14HI 
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One-half  is  arable ;  9  parts  meadow ;  4^  vineyaxds ;  15  woods  and  forests ;  15  downs, 
pastures,  and  heaths,  etc. ;  the  lemainder  being  occnpied  in  a  variety  of  w;ays,  or  con- 
sisting  of  cities,  roads,  canals,  etc. 

AgricvUwre^  etc. —  The  soil  is,  npon  the  whole,  fertile  ;  yet  there  are  alao  many  barren 
and  desert  tracts,  together  amounting  to  7,799,672  hectares,  or  30,279  square  miles  (nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  total  area  of  France),  Of  the  arable  land,  about  14,000,000  hectares 
(or  54,346  square  miles)  are  appropriated  to  fi[rain-raifting ;  and  in  1843  there  were 
0,338,043  hectares  (257^  hectares  are  nearly  equal  to  one  English  square  mile)  cultivated 
with  wheat,  of  wmch  a  greats  quantity  is  produced  than  in  any  other  European 
country  ;  2,638,948  with  rye  ;  1,300486  with  barley ;  2,840,360  with  oats  ;  700,890 
with  buckwheat ;  and  595,227  with  maize  and  millet.  Upon  an  average,  the  annual 
produce  is  about  333,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  128,000,000  of  which  consist  of  wheat  \ 
beside  which,  the  annual  harvest  of  potatoes  may  be  computed  at  170,000,000  bushels. 
All  the  grain  raised  in  the  country  is,  at  times,  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption;  and, 
in  the  period  from  1815  to  1S41,  grain  was  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
amount  of  464,000,000  francs  in  value.  The  agriculture  in  France  in  generally  in  a  back- 
ward state,  or  at  least  inferior  to  that  of  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Next  to  wheat,  the  most  important  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  France  is  the  vine, 
the  cultivation  of  which  extends,  more  or  less  generally,  over  the  half  of  the  country, 
beginning  as  far  north  as  Champagne,  and  spreading  over  the  country  to  the  south  and 
the  west  The  cultivation,  however,  is  limited,  north  of  45  deg.  From  the  great  variety 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  French  wines  differ  greatly  in  quality  and  flavor ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  extreme  south  that  the  best  are  procured.  Since  the  co'mmencement  of  the  present 
century  the  demand  for  this  article  has  gteatly  increased,  and  as  a  consequence,  its  pro- 
dnctionnias  been  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  is  computed  that  5,000,000 
acres  are  now  planted  with  vines,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  wines  and  spirits  pro- 
duced varies  little  from  $130,000,000 ;  of  which  only  an  eighteenth  part  is  exported. 
The  best  brandy  is  distilled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garonne.  Other  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  are,  principally:  madder  (in  the  environs  of  Avignon  and  other  parts  of 
Provence,  and  in  Languedoc) ;  sugar-beets  (of  which  at  least  82,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  are 
made  annually) ;  olives  (renowned  is  the  olive-oil  from  Provence) ;  tobacco  (cultivated  only 
ID  Brittany,  Oascony,  French  Flanders,  and  Alsace,  the  tobacco-trade  being  a  monopoly 
of  the  government) ;  capers,  almonds,  and  truffles. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  in  France,  even  more  than  agriculture,  in  a  backward  state,  and 
rn  1843  the  total  number  was  only  9,130,632.  The  best  breed  is  that  of  Normandy  and 
Auvergne.  For  the  home  consumption,  the  cattle  reared  in  France  are  not  found  sufficient 
The  number  of  horses  throughout  the  countty  is  estimated  at  2,500,000  ;  the  finest  breed 
is  to  be  found  in  Normandy  and  Limousin,  but  even  these  horses  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Rfecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  coiintries  numerous 
borses  are  annuallv  imported  to  remount  the  French  cavalry.  In  Poitou  and  Auverfi;ne 
ire  reared  fine  mules.  The  numbers  of  sheep  (the  finest  breed  is  in  Berry)  amounted^  in 
1643,  to  29,130,^1.  Of  goats,  the  fine  breed  from  Angora  and  Thibet,  introduced  into 
Prance  since  1819,  thrives  well  in  the  southern  provinces.  In  these  provinces  the  rear- 
In^of  silk-worms  is  also  very  important. 

iBefore  the  revolution  of  1789,  France  had  extensive  and  valuable  forests  ;  but  they 
Iftive  since  been  thinned  so  extravagantly  that  in  1843  no  more  than  7,422,315  hectares^ 
ir  only  about  the  seventh  part  of  the  total  area  of  France,  were  still  wood-land ;  of  which, 
noreover,  only  the  fourteenth  part  consisted  of  forests  of  tall  trees. 

There  is  no  country  where  landed  properW  is  so  much  divided  as  in  France ;  and  an 
irfefinite  division  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  laws  of  devise.  Each  child  re- 
ceives an  equal  share  of  the  father's  lands  on  his  death,  and  thus  from  year  to  year  the 
htms  are  cut  up.  The  consequence  <^  this  is^  that  the  French  are  a  nation  of  small  farm- 
ifs,  and  the  abilities  of  each  to  introdaee  ImprovementB  circumscribed.  To  occupy  a  farm 
4  200  acres,  places  a  man  in  the  £oremo8ti*rank  of  farmers*  Laiger  possessions  are  com* 
non  in  the  pastoral  districts,  but  sneh  dlstdcts  are  rare;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
lonntry  the  farms  under  tillage  are  of  50,  40,  30,  20,  or  even  10  aqps;  there  being,  it  is 
omputed,  not  less  than  8,060,000  of  sneb  pettf  oeoupants. 
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The  peasantry  of  France  are  extremely  illiterate,  but  are  by  no  means  slow  or  phleg- 
matic. They  exhibit,  like  ihe  rest  of  their  countrymen,  no  small  degree  of  spright linens 
and  activity  in  the  individual,  with  very  little  concert  or  combination  in  the  mass.  Ttie 
houses  of  the  farmers,  and  still  more  those  of  the  cottages,  are  poor,  dirty,  and  comfort- 
less ;  their  implements  are  rude ;  their  harrows  have  wooden  teeth,  and  even  the  ploaghs, 
in  some  less-cultivated  districts,  are  almost  entirely  of  the  same  material  The  com  and 
bay  is  stacked,  but  not  housed ;  and  the  winnowing  machine  is  nearly,  and  the  threshing 
machine  wholly,  unknown.  Threshing  with  a  flail,  or  trampling  out  the  seed  by  horses 
or  mules,  are  still  prevalent  The  food  of  the  peasantry  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
villages  they  inhabit  are  often  ill-situated  and  ill-built 

limnufactures. — ^Arts  and  manufactures  have  experienced  a  more  rapid  development 
than  agriculture.  Steam-power  is  now  generally  applied.  Immense  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  dyeing,  the  preparation  of  animal  substances,  and  in  the 
weaving  of  various  kinds  of  cloth ;  but  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  cashmeres  and  dam- 
asks, paper,  watches  and  clocks,  fine  and  common  pottery,  in  lithography,  in  dyeing  silb 
and  cotton  thread  and  tissue ;  in  paper-staining, ;  cutting  and  polishing  crystals ;  the 
fabrication  of  arms  and  the  preparation  of  chemical  substances,  that  the  greatest  progress 
and  improvement  has  been  effected.  Coal-mining  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  the 
eStabUsnment  of  a  great  number  of  furnaces,  tiie  introduction  of  heated  air  into  the  pro* 
cess  of  smelting,  and  the  use,  which  is  becoming  daily  more  general,  of  iron  in  buildings, 
have  given  a  lively  impulse  to  the  iron-trade. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widley  diffused.  The  dotha 
of  Seda.n,  in  Champagne,  and  Louviers,  in  Normandy,  are  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
mountsdn-districts  of  Languedoc,  which  contain  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  are  the  seat  oi 
the  manufactures  of  serges,  tricots,  and  other  coarse  woollens ;  a  great  part  of  which  is 
made  at  home  during  the  intervals  of  out-door  labor.  Bheims  is  the  chief  seat  of  a  highly 
finished  species  of  woollen  manufacture,  that  of  shawls,  veils,  ladies'  cloth,  etc  Similar 
articles -are  made  at  Paris ;  and  the  French  shawls,  in  particular,  now  rival  in  beao^ 
those  of  Persia  and  the  East 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in  1770,  and  since  1812  has  probably 
tripled  in  extent  and  importance.  The  principal  districts  engaged  in  this  branch  are 
Rouen  and  the  adjacent  towns  in  Normandy ;  Lyons  and  Tarrare ;  Lille,  Cam  bray,  and 
other  places  in  French  Flanders ;  Paris  and  its  neighborhood ;  St  Quentin,  Abbeville. 
Amiens,  and  other  towns  in  Picardy ;  Troyes  and  the  adjacent  towns  in  Champagne ; 
Mulbausen,  Bischweiller,  and  other  places  in  Alsace.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed seems  to  be  250,000. 

A  large  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  In  the  north  parties^ 
larly,  every  farmer  covers  a  little  spot  with  hemp  or  flax,  sufficient  to  employ  his  wife 
and  daughters  in  spinning  during  the  year.  The  whole  of  Normandy  is  engaged,  more  cr 
less,  in  this  important  branch  of  industry.  Coarse  linens,  canvas,  and  sacking  are  made 
in  Bretagne ;  but  Anjou  affords  a  superior  article ;  the  toiles  of  Laval  have  lon^  been  in 
repute,  and  give  employment  to  more  than  25,000  men.  At  Lille,  about  50,000  hands 
are  employed  in  fine  fabrics,  and  in  the  spinning  of  thread.  Fine  linens  are  mana&e- 
tured  at  St  Quentin,  and  employ  about  40,000  persons.  Cambric,  thread,  gauze,  and 
lawn,  rank  among  the  leading  manufactures  of  the  north-east  of  France ;  and  lace,  of  the 
most  exquisite  descriptions,  is  produced  in  large  quantities  at  Valencieimes,  Dieppe,  Alei- 
^on,  Caed,  Bayeux,  and  Argentan.  There  are  also  large  manufactures  of  printed  Unesn; 
and  the  dyeing  of  lihen  thread  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  trade.  At  Bouen  this  braDch  k 
carried  on,  ana  linen  articles  of  great  variety  are  there  produced. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  long  been  preeminent  in  France,  and  the  finest  descnp- 
tions  are  produced. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silk,  France  bears  the  palm  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Molbeny 
trees,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the  silk-worm,  were  introduced  in  the 
15th  century,  and  were  first  planted  near  Tours.  It  is  now  common  to  twelve  depttit- 
ments.  Besides  the  native  product,  much  silk  is  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  manii* 
factiire  is  consider^!  important,  and  is  most  largely  carried  on  in  Paris  and  Lyons ;  ia 
the  latter  city  it  gives  employment  to  60,000  or  70,u00  persons. 
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Leather  is  mannfactiRed  to  the  yearly  value  of  66,000,000  francs.  JeweJry,  and  watch 
Euid  clock  work,  are  made  chiefly  in  Paris.  Paris  is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  every  fabric 
of  taste  and  luxury.  The  porcelain  of  St.  Sevres,  and  the  beautiful  but  expensive  tapes- 
try of  Gobelins,  are  highly  valued.  Soap,  oil,  liquors,  hats,  perfumery,  earthen-ware,  sallf* 
petre,  and  other  chemical  articles,  are  also  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  In  the  manu- 
lacture  of  the  finer  chemicals,  especially  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  the  French  have  long 
3j[ceUed,  and  their  articles  have  a  preference  in  all  markets.  The  total  computed  value 
3f  goods  manufactured  in  France  is  about  1,600,000,000  francs  annually.  Trade  is  much 
more  confined,  however,  to  home  consumption  than  in  England.  The  only  articles  im* 
ported  largely  are  cotton  and  silk ;  litde  is  exported ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  produc- 
tive industry  is  not  so  liable  to  fluctuations  as  in  countries  depending  on  others  as  cus- 
tomers. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of  France  maybe  divided  into  three  classes:  the  home- 
isheries;  the  cod-fisheries,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  and  the  whale-fisheries. 
Along  the  north  coasts  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  and  pilchards  abound.  On  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  great  quantities  of  sardines  are  caught  On  some  parts  of  the  coast,  the 
nhabitants  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  oysters  and  muscles.  Lobsters  are  also 
ibondant  The  home-fisheries,  being  littie  calculated  for  forming  seamen,  have  been 
neglected ;  while  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  extend  the 
iod-fishery  of  America.  Enormous  pecuniarv  bounties  have  been  allowed  for  its  encour- 
igement,  but  still  with  littie  success.  The  fishery  is  not  flourishing,  and  depends,  even  for 
existence,  on  the  favor  of  government  The  whale-fishery  was  established  in  1784,  and 
s  still  carried  on  under  a  system  of  bounties,  with  almost  as  littie  success  as  the  cod- 
Lshery.    Havre  is  the  chief  dep6t  of  the  whaling  business. 

Qmmerce.  As  a  commercial  nation  France  is  only  second-rate,  and  vastiy  inferior  to 
ither  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  productions  of  industry,  as  Well  as  those 
f  the  soil,  ^ive  rise  to  a  large  internal  commerce,  but  with  foreign  countries  exchange  is 
omparatively  limited.  The  most  important  commercied  towns  are  Paris,  Lyons,  Bouen^ 
it  Etienne,  !beaucaire,  Abe,  Toulouse,  Monipelier,  Lille,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  Mulhauseni 
nd  Ferpignan.  The  inland  commerce  is  chiefly  Ixansacted  at  fairs,  which  are  held  pe- 
lodically  in  all  the  great  towns  in  the  country,  and  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  land- 
arriage,  by  railroads,  etc.,  are  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  merchant  The  extent  of  the 
usiness  effected  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  The  chief  articles  of  import  from  foreign 
onntries  are  horses,  cattie,  raw-silk,  tallow,  peltry,  wool,  leaf-tobacco,  dye  woods,  oil,  va- 
ous  metals,  hemp,  cotton,  indigo,  sulphur,  colonial  produce,  and  spices.  The  principal 
cports  consist  of  the  manufactores  of  the  country,,  wine^,  brandies,  perfumery,  etc,  with 
nits  and  confectionery.  Paris  itself  furnishes  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole, 
'he  ports  are  Marseilles,  Le  Havre,  Bourdeaux,  Boohelle,  Dunkerque,  Bologna,  Di^pe, 
iayonne,  etc.  The  average  annual  value  of  exports  from  1835  to  1833  was  (IdO.OM),- 
X) ;  and  of  the  imports,  $124,000,000.  By  1846  the  exports  had  risen  to  $880,000,000, 
id  the  imports  to  (250,000,000,  and  they  have  since  increased. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  and  the  amount  of  transactions 
ith  each  country,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  is  abstracted  from  the 
Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  France''  for  1846,  published  by  the  administration 

Commerce  at  Paris :  — 

Imported  into  fWuics.  Expofttd  from  .fWmof. 

Gountriei.  Francs.  Francs. 

Great  Britun 79,000,000 ,••,.,.  118,000,000 

United  States 111>000,000.  ,,,,f,,...,  100,000,000 

Satdinia 107,0.00,000. ........  i...  49,000,000 

Belgium «•••    101^000^000^ « 4S,000,000 

Russia 53,000,000 , 

Gennaa  Union 47,000,000,  .,,.•,•,.• .  62,000,000 

Ifartiniqae .«          .... 83,000,000 

Turkey • 38,000,000 .... 

Spain 36,000,000 73,000,000 

Switcerland 30,000,000 47,000,000 

A^xia 94,000,000 
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Tbe  foUowing^  are  the  esttmated  amoitatB  of  tii&|irindl^  ilnpptto  and  exportB  fw  {he 
same   year:— 


Cotton,  raw. 114,000,000  fir. 

Corn 90,000,000 

ffilk,  raw 77,000,000 

limber 58,000,000 

Sogar 49,000,000 

Wooi/ •6,000,000 

eoti sa,oM,ooo 


SUkfl,  figored. 146,000,000  & 

Cotton  cloth 140,000,000 

WooQen  doth 100,000,000 

Wines 46,000,000 

Toys 28,000,000 

SideS)  wroaglifr 27,000,000 

Ltten  and  Heap  dolll 38,000,000 

CUnaaadg^ 81,00e,000 

Railrdadsj  etc.  The  avenues  of  internal  communication  in  France  are  entmsted  io 
the  management  of  the  board  of  roads,  bridges  and  mines.  The  business  coimected 
with  this  board  is  very  extensive,  and  looks  to  the  general  safety  of  the  great  traveHfaig 
public.  The  corps  of  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges  is  composed  chiefly  of  tiie  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  "  Ecole  Polytecbnique.'*  The  country  is  divided  into  12  in- 
spections, entrusted  to  division  inspectors,  and  under  these  are  chief  engineers,  who  reside 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments  composing  the  inspections  respectively.  TTicre 
are  in  Prance  28  high  roads,  which  are  well  kept ;  97  departmental  roads,  and  a  great 
number  of  cross  or  country  roads.  The  high  roads  extena  altogether  8,6^  leagues;  de- 
partmental roads,  8,505  —  in  all,  26,792  leagues,  or  about  72,(W0  miles..  The  railroads 
of  Prance  centre  at  Paris,  and  thence  diverge  to  every  point.  In  1842,  the  French 
government  resolved  that  a  system  of  railways  should  be  planned  and  executed.  "With 
this  view,  it  was  determined  that  from  Paris,  as  a  centre,  main  branch  lines  should  issue, 
to  be  directed  to  those  points  of  the  frontier,  by  land  and  by  sea,  that  should  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce.  The  total  length  of  seven  lines,  connecting^  Paris 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  with  the  Belgian,  Swiss^  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish  frontiers,  is  4,337f  miles.  Of  this  sum  about  fom>sevenths  was  (July  185!^ 
completed  and  in  operation.  For  these  lines  the  expense  borne  by  the  State  amounts  in 
its  grand  aggregate,  to  $43,000,000.  But,  as  the  State  will,  at  that  date,  have  received 
from  the  various  companies  the  sum  of  $31,000,000,  the  actual  outlay  of  the  State 
wiQ  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $12,000,000.  It  is  believed  that  unless  some  unforeseen 
events  should  intervene  to  prevent,  the  whole  system  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1859. 

Ncmei  of  RaUwcnfS,  Na.  of  nUlm  worhid.  BeoeipU  Jcr  1852. 


Noiih,  IVis  and  Bologne,  etc 441 

Anxon  and  Serpain « 11$ 

East,  Paris  and  Strasbourg ^4(^ 

ICnlhoiiae  and  Thann «   It 

S(anB8boiiTg  and  Basie 87i 

Pbris  and  Lyons 387j 

Montercan  and  Troyes. 62 

Saint  Etienne  and  Lyons. 41 

Saint  Etienne  and  Andrezieuz 11; 

Andrezieux  and  Roanne 42: 

ATignon  and  Marseilles 74} 

Bailways  of  Gard 

Hontpelier  and  19innes 

Monlpelier  and  Cette 

Bordeaoz  and  Triesta^  .<.«.««« ^Z 

West  Paris  and  (SiaitFesw • 61^ 

Paris  and  VersaSles,  left  bank*.  •  > • 

Paris  and  Yeraailles,-  rigkl  bank • •  • . 

Paris  and  Roaen ....  • «» 87 

Bouen  and  Hayre. . . .  • • ••••« 674 

Dieppe  et  Fecamp « •  I   ^ . .     8l| 

YwA  and  Orieans  andCorbeA .««..#.    82' 

Centre  Bailroad * . . . .  .^ 151 

Orleans  and  Bordeaux • » i • •.•  Ii7j 

Tours  and  Kanta ^ « ,....« .r  r  12i^ 


I 


"I) 

88    ). 
83 


$5,597^85, 

86,246 

8,070,191 

824,486 
504,682 
8,858,668 
268,609 
947,458 
85,816 
184,864 
811,08$ 

729,249 

50,400 
598,451 
158,754 
880,808 
1,819,064 
780,798 
169,215 

5.007,067 
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t^       IMiattAftHni  OwMitt nt  8Sa;268 

Pkris  and  Soeaa 6|  6S)026 

Totals 2800  $24,745,93S 

Total  receiptB  for  1851 20,002,912 


Total 

Incncue  Papulation. 

27,849,008 

29,107,425 

1,758,422 

80,461,875 

1,854,460 

82,669,223 

2;i07,848 

83,540,910 

971,687 

84,240478 

699,268 

85,400,486 

1,160,308 

85,781,628 

881,142 

EzceaB  in  fimnr  of  1852 t4,733,056 

This  excess  of  nearly  five  milUons  of  dollars  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  1852  over  iiiose 
of  1851  is  to  be  attributed  mostly  to  the  completion  or  extension,  during  the  year 
1853,  of  aeyeral  of  the  most  important  lines  of  railways  radiating  from  the  capital  to 
the  frontiers.  The  eastern  railway  from  Paris  has  been  opened  to  S^sbourg  on  the 
Rhine,  and  several  sections  completed  on  the  Western  railroad  and  on  those  destined  to 
connect  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons  with  Paris.  The  number  of  additional  miles  of 
railway  open^  to  travel  and  traffic  durisg  the  year  1852,  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
was  249  miles. 

Population.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of  France  was 
stated  at  nearly  20,000,000.  In  1791,  a  census  exhibited  it  at  26;363,600.  The  progress 
of  population  has  been  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 

Year.                        Men,  Women, 

1801 18,311,882  14,087,114 

1806 14,312,850  14,794,575 

1821 .' 14,796,77S  15,655,100 

1831 15,930,095  16,619,128 

1836 16,^60,701  17,080,209 

1841 16,908,674  17,321,504 

1846 1 7,544,088  1 7,858,003 

JloOX  ••«•••««        ••*  ••■• 

In  1841  the  employment  of  the  males,  was : — 

l8t  Woridng  ClMrf 7,586,000 

2d.  Mami&ccuriiig,  Trtbdhig,  a&d  AgricnlttiMl  Cftjatiilto 927,000 

3d.  Learned  PK>feadoiui  and  independent  Incomes 425,000 

4th.  Paid  Official,  Amy,  Navy,  and  Penaiouis 379,000 

Of  these,  belonging  to  the  first  dassj  5,591,000  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  most  of  them 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  in  the  fourth  class  there  is  also  a  sad  deficiency  of  kuowl* 
edge,  as  out  o£  1000  recruits,  500  do  not  know  their  alphabet  The  mean  duration  of 
life  is  32.6  years ;  before  the  first  revolution  it  was  stated  by  Duvillard  at  28f  years, 
proving  that  a  favorable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  law  of  mortality,  and  that^a 
greater  degree  of  comfort  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  pieoj^e  since  tha^t  period. 

Religion,  Three  fourths  of  the  French  profess  the  Romah '  Catholic  Religion ;  all  re- 
ligions, however,  are  protected.  About  1,000,000  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  in  the  southern  departments.  The  Jews  are  met  with  in  the  large 
cities.  In  ]!>oubs  and  Vosges  there  are  a  few  Anabaptists,  and  a  new  sect,  calling  them- 
selves the  French  Church,  has  lately  appeared :  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  have  their  liturgy  in  French. 

There  are  14  Roman  Catholic  archiepiscopal  provinces,  and  66  bishoprics,  altogether 
80  dioceses.  The  dioceses  are  generally  co-terminal  with  the  departments,  but  in  several 
caees  a  dioeese  includes  two  or  more  of  the  civil  divisions. 

The  Protestants*who  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or  the  Lutherans,  have 
a  general  consistory,  the  seat  of  which  is  Strasbourg,  and  she  inspections.  The  Re- 
formed Protestants  or  Calvinists  have  consistories,  of  which  five  form  a  synod,  and 
churches  in  fifty-five  departments.  They  have  a  faculty  of  theology  at  Montau- 
bon.  The  Jews  have  a  central  consistory  at  Paris,  and  consistorial  synagogues  at 
Strasbourg,  Colmar,  Metz,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles.  Salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  amount  to  between  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  francs  a  year.  Car- 
dinals have  about  $6,600,  archbishops  $4,000,  and  bishops  $3,000  annual  salaries.  The 
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Catholic  clergy  number  about  38,000;  Latiieran  about  400;  CUirliiidts  about  360;  md 
Jewish  about  100.      There  are  nearly  4000  Convents,  containing  24,000  inmat^  rf 
whom  18,000  are  nuns,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  children. 

Education,  —  The  University  of  Prance  embraces  the  whole  system  of  national  edo* 
cation,  and  includes  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  from  the  lowest 
schools  up  to  the  greatest  colleges.  The  supervision  is  entrusted  to  a  council,  and  a 
corps  of  inspectors,  and  each  bommune  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  schools  for  elemen- 
taiy  instruction.  The  number  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  university,  was  lately  as 
follows :  41  national  colleges,  with  696  professors,  5,779  internal,  and  8,870  external  sto- 
dents;  318  communal  oculeges;  146  institutions;  1,114  boarding-schools;  54  nonnal 
schools ;  and  42,318  primary  schools. 

The  highest  rank  is  that  of  the  ^  Facultes.''  There  are  six  ^^Facultes''  of  Bomas 
Catholic  Theology,  and  two  of  Protestant  Theology,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Calvioistie. 
There  are  nine  Facultes  of  law ;  three  of  medicine,  with  17  secondary  schools ;  eight 
of  science,  and  six  of  literature.  The  facultes  of  Paris  are  highly  distinguished,  aid 
are  attended  by  a  large  body  of  students.  No  student  is  eligible  to  the  facultes  of  kv, 
physic,  or  divinity,  until  he  has  received  diplomas  in  sdenoe  and  literature.  The  daases 
nave  thus  been  enumerated :  — 

Stadents  in  Law 4,640.  .of  whom  2,800  at  Pans. 

<«  Theology 500  <"        140  FMeatanlBL 

«<  Medidne 1,950  «     1,100  at  Pkria.  • 

«*  Sdenoe 2,1S5  «     1,200       « 

"  Lettem 1,900  «     1,500      «* 

Total  ajmual  ayentge • 11,109 

Primary  Schools : — 

for  Bo J8 8 1 ,420 

for  Girls • 10,672  wiih  aa  aggregate  of 

Scholars 1,907,000 

KistitatioDfl  and  Boarding-Schools. 20,500 

Communal  Colleges 29,700 

NatumaL  Colleges  or  EGgh  Schods 11,000 

Total,  receiving  Edacation , 1,968,200 

Students  of  Thedogy  in  the  Seminaries • 13,000 

1,981,200 

Yet  it  is  stated  that  out  of  every  1,000  Frenchmen  only  405  can  read  and  write. 

Army  and  Navy.  —  The  gradations  of  military  rank  are  —  sub-lieutenant,  lieutenaiii) 
captain,  chief  d'escardron,  colonel,  marechal  de  camp,  lieutenant-general,  and  marshal 
of  France.  Promotion  cannot  be  purchased  as  in  England,  and  not  often  obtained  fey 
special  order:  —  more  than  half  the  promotions  take  place  by  seniority.  The  number 
of  marshals  of  France,  the  highest  officers  in  the  army,  is  fixed  at  eight  in  time  of 
peace,  and  may  be  increased  tp  twelve  in  time  of  war.  The  army  in  its  enHstfBJ 
amounts  in  general  to  between  300,000  and  600,000  men ;  but  in  time  of  war  ewif 
Frenchman  is  liable  to  conscription. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  has  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world.  The  mh 
nexed  table  will  exhibit  the  number  and  capacity  of  each  class  of  vessels  in  1845,  wUek 
comprises  the  latest  returns  on  this  head :  -*- 
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h(  CovKissiOK.  Btnu>mo.  Iir  Obdotabt. 

t             *'             \  r  ^'           ■%  /  ■  * 1  Total. 

NMber.  Qum.  Number.     Ount,  Number,     Gun$.  Vends* 

SUpt  of  tibe  Lhw ....17  1,698  S6        %M%  4        840  46 

Frigates .....Sa  1,184  16           810  6        810  45 

Conretta 17  444  8             90  6        124  26 

Bri^B 84  464  2              40  21         270  57 

SchoQnez^  Catten,  etc. 87  122  2             12  8          20  47 

Transports,  etc 88  182  10             40  14          56  59 

Steam  Frigates 5  78  2             12  —         —  7 

8team  Corvettes 8  62  9             54  _         »  17 

Steam  yeaseb  of  small  sLee . .  .41  209  8            15  _         _  44 

•     T6td tl5         4,298         .      72        8,515  59     1,120  846 

Total  gansy  when  all  annedy  8,928 ;  men  and  boys  in  searvice  in  1845,  27,554. 

For  mnitary  purposes  France  is  divided  into  twenty-one  provinces,  styled  nulitaiy  di- . 
visions.  The  chiets  of  these  aie  lieutenant-generals,  who  have  under  them  as  many 
field-marshals  as  there  are  departments  in  then:  respective  divisions,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  these  officers  are  placed  the  troops  in  each  department.  The  administration 
devolves  on  a  Corps  d'Intendanoe,  and  in  the  capital  of  each  division  there  is  an  In* 
tendant,  and  a  safanintendant  in  each  sub-division. 

The  maritime  regions  are  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which  are  again  sub* 
divided  into  quartiers.  A  maritime  prefect,  who  takes  chaige  of  the  ports,  is  stationed 
in  each  airondissement,  and  supervises  the  whole  coast  d^ence  of  his  diskict  The 
forts  and  naval  stations  are  highlv  distinguished  for  their  efficiency,  and  some  of  the 
stionff-holds  are  reckoned  among  the  most  secure  in  Europe.  The  fortifications  of  Paris 
and  Lyons  are  instances  of  such.  The  whole  number  of  fortified  places  is  131 ;  of 
-which,  21  are  of  the  first  class,  48  of  the  second,  and  52  of  the  third.  The  chief  na^ 
8tati<ms  and  dock-yards  are  those  of  Brest,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg,  and  L' Orient 

Legion  of  Honor*  —  As  connected  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the  army 
and  navy,  we  may  mention  the  ^  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  which  was  instituted 
bv  Napoleon.  The  usual  title  to  admission  is  the  discharge  of  important  duties,  either 
dvil  or  military,  and  in  time  of  war  the  performance  of  some  act  of  great  bmvery.  The 
grades  are: — 1.  Chevaliers,  of  whom  the  number  is  unlimited;  2.  Officers,  limited  by 
the  laws  of  the  order  to  2,000;  3.  Commanders,  limited  to  400;  4.  Grand  Officers,  to 
160 ;  and  5.  Grand  Crosses,  to  80.  These  laws,  however,  have  been  superseded,  and  a 
large  number  of  officers  instituted.  The  order  embraces  from  50,000  to  60,000  in  all. 
Their  reward  is  the  ^<  honor  of  the  thing,"  and  sundry  decorations. 

Govemsftefi^— The  great  events  in  the  recent  history  of  France,  and  indeed,  of 
Bkurope,  are  the  revolution  of  1848,  by  which  France  was  transformed  into  a  republic, 
followed  by  the  revolutions  of  Dec.,  1851,  and  of  Nov.,  and  Dec.,  1852,  by  which  Louis 
Napoleon  converted  himself,  first  into  a  president  for  life,  and  then  into  an  emperor. 
Under  the  new  regime  the  liberties  of  France,  including  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are 
fc<NaUy  trodden  under  foot.  Everything  depends  on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  who  finds 
in  the  support  of  the  arm v,  of  the  cathouc  clergy  whom  he  has  labored  to  conciliate,  and  in 
tbe  general  terror  of  revolution,  the  buttresses  of  his  authority.  That  anthoritv,  however, 
rests  on  so  precarious  a  foundation,  and  the  whole  system  of  administration  is  liable  to 
anefa  sudden  changes,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  details  respecting  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  imperial  government  preserves,  and  pushes  to 
extremes,  that  centralizing  system  first  introduced  by  the  Jacobins,  perfected  by  the  first 
Bonaparte,  preserved  by  s£  the  subsequent  governments,  and  which  by  its  operation  aikl 
tendency,  deprives  the  citizens  of  all  direct  share  in  the  management  of  even  local 
aflairs,  accustoming  them  to  look  for  every  thing  to  the  guidance  and  guardianship  of 
llie  government 
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IX-    EMPIEE  OF  EUSSIA. 

Extent. — This  exteiiBive  and  po^wserful  empire,  fiur  iftdipslftg.iii  its  tenstdrial  dxputtticm 
every  other  nation  of  ancient  or  modem  "tftmes,  comprises  the  whole  northern  portion  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere^  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  ftbntaers'of  Poeenon  ike  west, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring's  Straits  on  the  east;  and  extends  thence  to  the  Amm- 
can  continent,  on  which  it  has  suso  a  considerable  territory.  Within  these  limits  is  an 
area  of  nearly  8,000,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  whole  of  North  America,  or  about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  land  of  the  globe, 

European  Russia,  from  the  roost  southerly  point  of  the  Crimea  to  the  north  coast  of 
Lapland,  or  the  mouth  of  the  White  Sea,  is  1,720  miles ;  andfrom  the  western  border  of 
Poland  to  the  60th  meridian,  along  the  53d  parallel,  1,791  miles.  The  superficial  area  is 
estimated  at  2,021,887  square  mile«,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Surface^-^With  the  exception  of  a  small  territory  in  the  nortb-we8t,tkewh<deof  thisextcA- 
sive  country  belongs  to  the  great  plain  which  extends  through  the  middle  of  Europe,  ftoin 
tlie  German  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  tiie  Oiiral  Mountains.  It  is  not^  however,  fi» 
fectly  level,  for  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  slopes,  down  which  its  wactem  sore  canied' 
to  the  adjoining  seas.  The  main  watershed,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevsk 
tion,  may  be  traced  from  a  spur  of  thiB  Carpathians,  near  the  source  of  the  Dniester,  in- 
an  irregular  north-eastern  and  eastern  course,  to  the  Onrals,  near  the  source  of  tfie  Pt^ 
cbora.  The  greatest  elevation  is  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  where  its  highest  point  is  l,370&et 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  northern  slope,  which  forms  l^e  basin  of  the  White  8e% 
has  a  barren  soil  and  a  severe  climate.  The  sotithem  Mope  may  be  divided  iota  ti&M 
regions:  Central  Russia,  the  Steppes,  and  the  country  beyondi^  Volga* 

Central  Russia,  extending  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  sfnd  tile  west^cn  limits  of 
Poland  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  with  a  breadth  of  about  eleven  degrees  of  I«rtittide^ 
improves  progressively  towards  the  south,  the  sotithern  half  being  a  counirf  of  gf^at  fer- 
tility. Between  this  fertile  region  and  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  eidend  the  ^  Steppe^ 
wfaiob  are  usually  divided  into  the  higher  and  the  lower.  The  former  extend  westwmd 
from  the  Don,  along  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  includitig  three  fourths  of  the 
Crimea,  cross  the  Dnieper,  and  spread  westward  along  its  right  bank  tmtil  they  meet  ihe 
outskirts  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Little  Russia.  Their  surAoe  is,  in  ^neial,  not  more  tlka 
200  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  l^rougboiit  i9  cohered  with  a  long  coarse  grass,  wfaklll 
feeds  immense  droves  of  horses,  but  is  unsuited  for  cattte.  In  the  hollows  of  the  riv^ 
however,  and  in  some  other  places,  cultivation  is  profitable;  and  in  the  Crimea,  the  whole 
suifeoe  of  the  Steppes  is  covered  with  plants,  whose  gaudy  Blossoms  fill  th6  air  with  t»- 
freshing  fragrance.  The  lower  Steppes  extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from  tiiet 
Oaral  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  breadth  of  SSO  of  300  miles.  The  surface  in 
the  mountain  districts  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand  mixed  with  shells,  entirely  denuded  o^ 
vegetable  growths;  and  the  soil  i«  everywhere  impregnated  with  salt,  wfcite  the  Infect 
which  occur  in  it  yield  a  quantity  of  that  article,  in  summer,  sufficient  to  supply  tte 
greater  part  of  Russia.  The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga  is  hilly  afid  even  mouiH 
tainons,  being  traversed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Ourals.  The  elevated  parts  aife  covered  wift 
forests,  but  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  third  slope,  which  ineline^ 
to  the  Baltic,  extends  from  the  borders  of  Prussia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  hkm 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  is  in  general  a  country  of  moderate  fEartilitv,  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  lakes,  and  containing  some  sandy  tmcts,  intermixed  with  poirtfons  of  ri<^  &cSL 
The  centre  of  Finmerk  is  an  elevated  plateau,  full  of  lakes,  and  dovered  with  low  rocMf 
heights.  Lapmaric  is  exceedingly  barren,  but  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  in  tte 
southern  parts  of  Finland^  contain  rich  meadows  and  good  afraMe  land;  The  coasts  df 
PinlMid  are  lined  with  predpiees,  reefs,  and  rocky  island* ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  U>^ 
landS|  the  surfttce  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  ef  granite. 

Geotog:^— The  predominant  geological  formations  are  the  tertiary  and- alluvial, — ills' 
older  formations  being  less  frequent  Primitive  and  transition  rocks,  however,  occur  in 
ihe  Ourals,  Finland,  and  some  other  places  ;  and  the  secondary  rocks  frequently  appear 
rising,  like  small  islands,  in  the  great  plain ;  and  among  the  formations  of  this  class  are 
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ooaJ,  lime,  gypsrnn,  efaalk,  aad  salt  The  terfiaiy  fomiflrtionB  oocnpy  vcwt  tracts  of  low 
countiy.  The  allavial  TormationBCOnswt  of  an -old  and  a^new  deposit ;  tbe  former  com- 
posed of  a  great  stratam  of  marly  clay  and  loam,  interepereed  with  numerous  blocks  of 
granite  and  other  primitire  rooks,  it'  coven  vast  tradts  of  Poland.  The  soil  which  it 
finins  in  the  south  of  Polandis  eisMllest,  bnt  towBods  the  north  it  beoomes  ^dually  less 
productive,  and  morernixad  with  sandv  gravd,  and  lai^  btoeks.  Vafet  numbers  of  these 
Uocks  occur  in  this  plain,  which  arebetieTed  to  have  been  transported  from  Finland  by 
aome  great  flood. 

The  great  mineral  riches  of  tiie  empiie  are  found  in  the  Oural  and  Altai  mountains ; 
those  in  European  Russia  are  few  and  nnimporlsant.  A  tract,  however,  called  the  Centra] 
Mining  District,  extends  from  the  Oka  to  the  Kaluga,  which  is  for  the  most  part  poor 
and  sandy,  but  contains  iron  ore ;  and  as  the  metal  is  manufactured  in  the  places  woere 
it  is  found,  several  extensive  iron  works  have  been  erected  in  this  region.  The  works  at 
Petrozavodsk,  and  near  St.  Peteisbni^,  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  Finland  yields  copper 
and  tin,  and  coal  is  found  in  various  places  in  mnSn  quantities.  In  southern  Poland  are 
nameroujB  beds  of  lotumiaouB  coal,  sometimes  thirty  feet  thick.  In  the  t^tiary  districts, 
deports  of  brown  coal  are  met  with,  which  likewise  yield  amber.  Salt  mines  are  found 
in  several  districts ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  is  proooFed  from  the  lakes  and  maishes 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  principal  saltworks  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Soli- 
kamsk ;  and  tiie  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koun^ur,  in  the  govemment  of  Perm,  are  l^rge 
and  magnificent,  in  Poland  there  are  large  minee  of  rodk-sah,  which  form  part  of  that 
enormous  layer  of  fosail-salt  which  extends  .along  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  which 
is  large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  vrorld  for  an  indefinite  period.  Copper  sand  is  found 
thxoughout  a  large  extent  of  oountry  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Yialka,  and  Ufa, 
completely  skirting  tbe  soxith  and  west  sides  of  the  Ourals.  The  sand  is  of  a  dull-red 
or  -greep  color,  and  is  worked  for  copper;  it  contains  also  fossil  wood  impregnated  with 
the  metal 

It  is  in  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Russia,  hovTever,  that  the  most  abnndairt  mines  of  cop- 
per are  found,  as  well  eis  those  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  and  other  metals. 

.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Russia  piesdhts  a  variety  proportionate  wilii  its  extent 
Its  geographical  position  indicates  extremes  both  o{  beat  and  cold,  and  the  winters  are 
mach  more  severe  and  the  summer  more  warm  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same 
latitudes.  These  general  remarks,  however,  are  inappHoable  to  some  localities.  In 
the  south  the  winters  are  short  and  the  summexs  long  and  powerful.  The  middle  re- 
gion, from  50  deg.  to  57  deg.,  has  a  rough  and  longHX)ntiniied  winter,  especially  towards 
the  east;  and  at  Mosoow,  latitude  66 deg.,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  40 
deg.  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  hottest  monUi  rises  to  70  deg.  In  the  northern  regions,  from 
57  deg.,  tbe  climate,  tbon^  milder  than  in  Asia,  is  much  more  severe  than  in  Western 
£urope.  The  winter  is  here  long,  and  violent  winds  prevail  for  seven  months.  The  an- 
ttuxm  is  foggy*  and  in  the  coldest  months  mercury  freezes.  The  duration  of  winter  at  St 
Petersburg  extends  from  September  to  May.  The  seasons  and  weather,  however,  <le* 
pend  greasy  on  the  course  of  the  winds  and  other  oottateial  ciroumstances.  On  an  averw 
age,  ^0  days  are  re^oned  to  belong  to  winter;  and  for  160  of  these,  the  waters  are  fast 
bound  with  ice. 

SaU^etc. — A  broad  belt  of  Tett^etable  soil,  in  some  places  firom  three  to  five  feet  deep, 
extends  through  central  and  southern  Russia,  iiom  Yolbynia  to  the  Ourala  This  land  is 
so  productive  as  not  to  require  manuie,  and  its  fertility  is  proved  by  tbe  large  returns  of 
grain  which  it  yields,  and  the  excellent  breeds  of  cattib  that  are  raised  upon  it  Considered 
generally,  the  territory  between  44  deg.  and  50  deg.  is,  for  the  most  pcurt,  low  and  level, 
scantily  wooded,  partly  vevy  fruitful  and  partly  barsen,  and  here  and  there  impregnated 
with  salt.  The  mildest  and  most  fertile  regpion,  however,  is  that  succession  of  valleys 
along  the  aouthem  coast  of  the  Crimea^  wher^  the  viae  and  gaidea  fruits,  of  excellent 
quality,  are  produced  in  such  abnndanee,  as  to  form  an  article  of  commerce  as  far  as 
Moscow.  Proceeding  eastward  into  the  mvemment  o(  Adtrakan,  only  that  part  of  the  soil 
bs  fertile  which  extends  along  the  low  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oural,  and  tbe  Terek,  in  which 
tracts  vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size.  The  spil  is  here  impregnated  with  saline  and 
bituminous  substances*    Higher  upi  the  land  on  the  Volga  becomes  sandy  and  ui^Bodne- 
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tive.  The  soilof  little BoBsia  And  the  PoiiflhI3bailiei»pertlJr  sandr  and  ncyt  very  pn. 
dactiye,  and  partly  very  ricli  and  fertile.  A  great  part  of  Westfem  ttoasia  iic  also  siiidy, 
and  IB  intersected  by  extensive  maiehee  and  bogs.  Large  tracts  of  it  aire  like  wbe  covend 
with  forests,  while  no  inconsidemble  portion  rwiks  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  essfk. 
The  middle  region,  jGrom  50  deg.  to  57  deg.,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopU 
portion  of  Russia ;  and  consists  of  wide,  open,  ondulatinff  plains,  with  only  slight  d0» 
tions  to  break  Ihe  monotony.  The  northern  region  beyond  67  d^.  is,  with  the  exoeptiH 
of  the  monntains  of  Finland  and  the  declivities  of  the  Ourals,  a  oontinaation  of  the  am 
flat  country,  upon  which  forests,  meadows,  marshes,  and  moors  alternate.  The  poo, 
starved  soil  ensures  ihe  husbandman  a  return  only  so  far  as  60  deg.,  beyond  wfaidi  dh 
slow-growing  wood  succeeds,  and  beyond  67  deg.,  only  dry,  stnnt^  shrubs. 

The  Russian  forests  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  yield  the  most  important  prododi, 
supplying  in  profusion  timber,  tar,  pitch,  potash,  and  turpentine,  which  form  a  prifldfil 
part  of  the  commercial  exports^  and  furnish  fuel  in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  od 
Of  the  entire  country,  one-nfth  is  occupied  by  fcnrests,  the  same  amount  by  uncultivriBii 
lands,  waters,  and  cities,  three-tenths  by  arable,  and  the  remainder  by  meadow  laidi 
Of  the  woodland,  one-half  is  covered  with  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  Oaks,be4 
poplars,  and  elms  are  chiefly  found  south  of  52  deg.,  but  the  birch  grows  in  more  Doitk- 
em  regions.  These  immense  forests  are  a  great  blessing  to  so  rigorous  a  dimate,  as  icy 
aflbrd  a  plentiful  fuel,  and  shelter  firom  the  cold  piercing  winds  £rom  the  north.  He 
provinces  of  the  south  are  almost  destitute  of  timber.  The  trees  furnish  timber  of  thetii- 
est  and  most  durable  quality  for  building  and  furniture  ;  and  the  exportation  of  tiffihr* 
constitutes  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  Russian  commerce. 

AgricuUure^  etc. — The  most  common  grains  are  rye  and  oats;  but  in  southern  Bosm 
the  best  wheat,  with  millet  and  rice,  are  produced.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  largely  enlii- 
vated.  While  com  and  cattle  constitute  the  wealth  of  Central  Russia,  the  south  abaoads 
in  productions  of  a  more  precious  and  delicate  kind.  There  the  vine  is  indigeooov^ 
its.  cultivation,  especially  in  the  Crimea,  has  been  well  attended  to  ;  but  the  wines  p 
duced  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  flavor  nor  quality.  Vine  cultivation  extends  oter 
Astrakan,  Kherson,  Podolia,  the  country  of^he  Don  Cossacks,  Taurida,  and  the  Cano- 
sus.  The  mulberry  tree  has  received  the  same  attention,  and  with  more  feiviMable  reA 
Large  plantations  have  been  formed  near  all  the  large  towns,  and  every  encomageDMS 
has  been  held  out  by  the  Gtovemment  to  the  growers.  Sugar-cane  and  indigo  haveako 
been  introduced.  There  is  besides,  in  southern  Russia,  a  great  variety  of  firurto  and  vep- 
tables ;  and  in  summer  the  country  everywhere  presents  the  most  enchanting  appeaiwKt 
and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest.flowers  and  aromatic  herbs.  Russia  tbo 
produces  hops,  tobacco,  and  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  of  Europe.  Spanish  pefpr 
is  raised  on  the  Volga;  the  poppy,  in  Kharkofi*;  rhubarb  grows  wild  in  Taurida;  Ai- 
pontick,  in  the  Ourals ;  and  the  polygonum-minus,  which  grows  wild  in  the  UtaW' 
engenders  worms  that  yield  a  beautiful  crimson  dye.  Many  plants,  useful  in  ij^^ 
grow  wild ;  and  there  are  also  a  number  useful  in  tanning. 

Cattle  of  every  kind  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  on  the  Steppes,  and  are  increasmg^ 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Beeves  are  reared  as  far  north  as  64  deg.,  but  are  BW^ 
abundant  in  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine.  Sheep  are  raised  to  a  great  extent,  andthefJei 
is  said  to  number  70,000,000  fleeces.  The  Merino  has  been  naturalized  in  Ldttle  RusaiaiBii 
the  Baltic  provinces.  Besides  supplying  wool  for  the  home  manufitctures,  large  tfBS^ 
ties  have  lately  been  exported.  Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  bleeding  of  hosR 
which  thrive  upon  the  Steppes.  Shawl-wool  goats  have  been  introduced ;  and  hem 
these,  there  are  camels  in  Taurida  and  Kherson ;  asses  in  Taurida ;  swine,  bufiSaJoeB,*- 
In  the  north,  the  reindeer,  so  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiiose  sterile  regions,  isv 
principal  beast  of  burden.  The  forests  contain  vast  numbers  of  wild-bees,  whicA  jW 
abundance  of  honev  and  wax  for  exportation.  There  are  also  many  wild  animab,* 
skins  and  furs  of  which  constitute  important  articles  of  trade  in  the  northern  parts  «f* 
empire ;  and  abundance  of  others  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food. 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  was,  till  recently,  of  the  rudest  kind;  but  within  tbeW 
few  years  connderable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  it  The  annual  wodirti* 
of  grain,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  has  bem  calculated  to  amount  to  134,818,990  Bsf 
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foh  qnartens  of  which  tfareMunte  were  reqtfirejt  for  aetd,  leaving  ti^ariy  mnety  miilioits 
of  qnartero  for  eonaun^ytioa  and  exportation* 

Mamfckciwre$^^^  Fonnarly  Russia  imported  only  maaufacttired  goodts,  but  aha  now 

imports  large  qaaatitaes  of  raw  materials  for  the  use  of  her  maaufiBictarea,  and  strictly 

prohibits  the  importation  of  everything  that  can  compete  with  them.   The  distillation  of 

eom*brandy)  or  whiskey,  is  still  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  branch  of  indostryt  and 

produces  to  the  Ciovenunent  annually  an  excisenluty  of  ninety  millions  of  roubles ;   the 

we  of  it  is  universal  amon^  the  peasantry ;  who  also  consume  to  a  great  extent  a  kind 

of  beer  called  braga.    In  lbl2  the  Russian  empire  numbered  3)332  manufactories^  with 

119^3  operatives;  in  1835,  6,045  manufactories,  with  279,673. operatives;  in  1839  the 

former  had  increased  to  6,855,  and  the  latter  to  412,931 ;  and  since  the  manufactures 

have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fornifih  the  country  with  almost  sufficient 

supplies,  of  which  only  about  one-sixth  is  imiported  from  foreign  countries.     The  vari- 

ous  articles  manufactured  in  1843  had  a  value ;  of  seventy-six  millions  of  dollars,  while 

those  which  were  imported  in  the  same  year,  had  only  the  value  of  thirteen  millions. 

The  chief  manufaotoiing  district  is  in  and  around  Moscow,  where  in  the  just^named 

year  cotton  goods  were  manufieu^tured  to  the  value  of  15,000,000,  and  silks  to  the  value 

of  1,000,000  dollars*     Of  other  articles  are  to  be  noticed  cloih,  canvas,  cutleriee  and 

hardware,  leather,  glassware,  etc     In  1836,  the  gold  mines  did  not  yield  more  than 

4,580  lbs« ;  and  those  of  platina  only  174  lbs.     The  quantity  of  gold,  however,  obtained 

in  the  same  year,  from  private  mines,  was  4,860  lbs.,  and  of  platina  4,248  lbs.    During 

the  ten  years,  1834-44,  the  averaee  quantity  of  gold  product  from  the  Oural  mines,' 

-  and  coined,  amounted  to  40,687  lbs.,  and  of  platina,  1,557  lbs.    In  th^  five  years  £rom 

1842  to  1846,  the  produce  of  the  Oural  gold  mines  has  been  estimated  at  $60,000,000. 

The  product  has  since  increased,  amounting  in  1851  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  silver  mines  yield  annually  about  43,200  lbs.,  besides  1440,000  lbs.  of  lead.     The 

«£gregate  amount  of  copper  firom  the  government  and  private  mines  is  7,596,000  lbs. 

The  principal  iron  mines  are  situated  in  Finland.    The  smelting  of  the  ore  is  performed 

by  eight  dmerent  furnaces ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  produced  is  distributed 

among  the  forges  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    Finland  likewise  produces  cojqper. 

Iron  of  the  best  quality  is  also  found  at  Tula,  which  is  a  great  seat  of  the  iron  manu* 

Pictures  of  Russia.   The  salt  lake  on  the  Steppes  produce  immense  quantities  of  salt,  to 

the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  324,580  tons  annually.    Alum  is  produced  to  the  yearly 

amount  of  576,000  lbs. 

Fishery.  —  A  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  is  supplied  by  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  of 

these  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  are  particularly  productive.    The  principal  kinds  of  fish 

are  sturgeon,  bieluga,  and  salmon,  besides  carp,  pike,  and  trout.     The  BladL  Sea  like- 

^wise  produces  lampreys  and  mackerel ;  and  a  land  of  herring  is  found  both  there  and  in 

the  Sea  of  Azov.     Caviare,  the  consumption  of  which  is  very  great  in  Russia,  is  made 

£rom  the  roes  of  the  sterlet,  a  variety  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  those  of  the  bieluga. 

A  single  sterlet  yields  firom  ten  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  firom  a  single  bieluga, 

there  may  be  taken  sometimes  as  much  as  120  lbs.     The  best  caviare  is  prepared 

by   the   Cossacks  of   the   Oural.      The  nett  annual  value  of  the  Russian  fisheries 

Cimounts  to  more  than  7,000,000  dollars.    The  fisheries  of  the  Caspian  and  its  trib- 

ntary  rivers,  are  by  far  the  most  important  c  They  generally  belong  to  the  villages  and 

citifis  in  the  Government  of  Astrakhan,  but  pay  a  yearly  impost  to  government     The 

most  extensive  fishery,  that  of  the  lemba,  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from 

the  mouth  of  the  Oural  to  the  gulf  named  Mertvoi-Kultuk,  a  distance  of  345  miles. 

J?he  mode  in  which  the  fish  are  taken  is  extremdy  rude  and  inartificial ;  and  when 

.laken  they  are  placed  on'rafts,  where  they  are  gutted,  and  the  roes,  the  back^bone,  and 

tbe  Bounas  or  swimming-bladders  carefully  separated.    The  fish  themselves  are  then  car> 

riedL  to  huts,  where  they  are  salted ;  the  roes  are  placed  in  a  reservoir,  to  separate  the  fatty 

[natter,  after  which,  being  pickled  and  bauelled,  they  constitute  caviare.    Sturgeon  being 

I.  cartilaginous  fish,  have  scarcely  any  earthy  matter  in  their  bones,  which  are  in  fact 

mtber«a  highly  elastic  flexible  gristle;  their  spines,  therefore,  being  rich  in  gelatine,  are, 

tf^(ether  with  the  ligaments  and  capsules,  saved,  and  constitute  what  is  termed  fish 

sartila^^    Lastly,  the  sounds  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  become  isinglass.    Seals  are  also 

'oui^d  in  the  Caspian,  and  from  60,000  to  100,000  are  taken  annually,  for  the  sake  of 
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iMr  skins  and  blubber.  Tke  iihsriet  tdM  fdaee  eiwry  jnesr  in  1]le  feOo^rfng  oriler?^ 
fiffit,  the  spring  fishery,  at  the  breaking  np  of  the  ice,  when  the  gieatest  quantity  € 
oaviare  is  madb ;  second,  the  sanmier  nshery,  when,  from  the  lowness  of  the  riTers,  Ak 
fish  are  letuming  to  the  sea;  third,  the  antanm  fishery,  ftom  September  to  NoYcuftn, 
iHien  the  stargeon,  of  all  the  iq)ecie8,  are  ascending  the  rivers,  and  seeking  deep  poA 
in  which  to  spend  tiie  winter.  Many  of  them,  howeyer,  still  remain  behind,  so  flttt 
they  aie  fished  for  in  winter  also,  by  nets  snnk  tbrongh  holes  in  the  ice.  Daring  A 
season  the  fishermen  proceed  several  v^rsts  firom  shore  on  the  ice ;  and  it  fireqnefltff 
happens  that  during  their  fishing  cm  impetnons  wind  suddenly  blows  ofF  sbcve,  and 
drives  the  ice  into  the  deep  sea,  whope  they  are  inevitably  lost,  unless  the  wind  cfasBge 
and  drive  them  back  again  to  land. 

Commerce.  —  The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considoralde,  and  internal  traffic  is-ai- 
*nttaUy  increasing.  Nineteen  fairs  have  been  established  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
thirteen  in  the  smaller  ones.  A  great  number  of  bazaars  have  likewise  been  erecteil 
The  great  centre  of  the  inland  trade  is  at  Nishnei-Novgorod,  the  annual  fair  at  whiek 
place  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  attended  by  traders  fh^m  all  parts  sf 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Persia,  who  bring  with  tiMfli 
the  produce  of  their  own  countaV,  and  carry  home  in  exchange  the  prodnctioins  ef 
Western  Europe  and  America.  The  fair  lasts  during  August  and  September,  and  is 
generally  visited  by  about  150,000  strangers.  The  annual  value  of  the  goods  actualf 
sold  in  1836,  amounted  to  34,000,000  dollars.  The  value  of  mercban£ze  sold  ni  tk 
the  fairs  in  1836,  amounted  to  60,000,080  dollars.  With  respect  to  the  maritime^ 
commerce  of  Russia,  the  value  of  the  merchandize  imported  and  exported  in  18S 
amounted  in  either  case  to  $40,000,000.  In  1843  the  imports  were  of  the  vahie  sf 
56,000,000  dollars,  and  the  exports  of  the  value  of  61,000,000.  The  imports  cm- 
nsted  of  cofiee,  spices,  v^es  and  liquOTs,  fish,  salt,  tobacco,  fruit,  raw  cotton,  oottos 
twist,  indigo,  cochineal,  madder,  logwood,  and  other  dvewoods,  drugs,  olive-oil,  hardware} 
lead,  raw  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  silk  and  worsted  goods,  cloths,  and  precious  stones ;  bnt  tke 
importation  of  every  sort  of  manufactured  or  otiier  produce  than  can  compete  vrith  the 
manofactures  or  natural  produce  of  Russia,  is  expressly  prohibited.  The  exports  oqb- 
sisted  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  wax,  raw  bides,  tanned  leather,  flax,  hemp,  timber, 
potash,  hemp  oil,  linseed  oil,  copper,  iron,  tallow,  linseed,  wool,  bristles,  cofdaM,  eaB> 
doth,  ravens,  ducks,  flems,  cattle,  furs,  hair,  skins,  etc.  The  largest  articles  of  export 
were  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed.  The  principal  seats  of  the  maritime  commaee 
are,  St  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  Riga,  and  ftevel,  on  the  Baltic  Sea ;  Archangel  and 
Onega,  on  the  WUte  Sea ;  Odessa,  on  the  Blade  Sea.  St  Petersburg  alone  engrosses 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire. 

LUertkU  (^mmunicaiions.'^  The  roads  throughout  Russia  are,  in  general,  very  bad; 
in  some  places  they  are  formed  witii  trunks  of  trees  laid  across,  and  in  others  they  aie 
mere  tracts;  but  of  late  some  good  roads  have  been  formed,  and  particulariy  the  gmk 
roaa  from  St  Petersburg  to  IMtoscow  is  said  to  be,  without  ejcception,  the  finest  in  tte 
world.  It  has  been  macadamized  throughout,  and  lined  with  trees ;  and  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  or  eight  versts  there  is  a  station  for  a  corporal  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  it  in  repair.  A  magnificent  road  likewise  leads  from  the  capital  to 
Czarskocelo,  with  marble  pyramids  to  mark  the  distance  in  versts,  and  lighted  by  nesitj 
3,000  lanterns.  Railroads  have  also  been  formed  between  St  Petersburg  and  Czaisl»> 
celo;  and  between  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  branches  to  Odessa  and  oiktt 
places.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  country  is  the  great  extent  of  bofli 
natural  and  artificial  communication  by  water.  All  the  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  sesB, 
have  been  connected  by  canals ;  so  that  there  is  uninterrupted  communication  from  fte 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  The  inland  commerce  h 
much  facilitated  by  the  snows  of  vrinter  over  which  sleighs  travel  with  great  facility. 

InkMtawts  and  PopukUiofi.  —  Russia,  only  of  late  years  aggregated  into  an  imperial 
whole,  presents  more  diversitv  of  races  and  languages  than  any  other  country;  but  Hm 
may  fi^  be  reduced  to  the  fdlowing  stocks :  1.  the  <<  Sclavonic,"  in  which  are  comprised 
the  Russians,  the  Poles,  ihe  Lithuanians,  the  Lettons,  and  the  Kures ;  S.  the  FfnnMi 
stock,  which  comprises  the  Fins,  the  Oarellans,  Bsthonians,  etc    lliese  are  found  on  tke 
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ODoats  of  tte  Gulf  of  Biulaiid^  tnd  jtbfcmghoiit  noittieni  SodBia;  8.  Hie  TnrkiBh  stook^ 
which  compriBeB  the  inhabitaiitB  of  Kasan  and  Astrakan,  the  Turkomans  of  the  Can^ 
<»0UB,  the  Nogais  and  other  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  the  Baschkirs,  etc.,  extending  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  south-eastern  and  soutiiern  provinces ;  4.  the  German  stodc,  com*- 
{irising  the  Germans  of  Bim,  Bevel,  St  Petersburg,  Mitan,  etc.,  and  numerous  colonies 
in  Saratov  and  Taurida.  ISesides  all  these,  there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  Danes,  and 
other  foreigners  throughout  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  commercial  towns ;  Jews, 
Armenians,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  Persians,  Calmucs,  Hindoos,  Samoyedes,  and 
•Laplanders.  Of  these  various  races,  the  Great  Russians,  or  Muscovites,  are  the  most 
Humerous,  comprising  nearly  three*fifths  of  the  population.  'They  are  found  chiefly  ia 
Central  Russia,  round  Moscow,  where  the  country  is  densely  peopled,  and  where  their 
nombers  are  rapidly  increasing. 

There  are  no  certain  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  it  may  ' 
be  set  down  at  about  65,000,000,  of  which  d4,dOO,000  are  in  European  Russia,  exclusive 
of  tiie  Caucasus.  Of  this  number,  35,000,000  may  represent  th^  Muscovites ;  6,000,00Q^ 
the  Little  Russians,  Rusniaks,  and  Cossacks ;  6,000,000  the  Poles ;  1,000,000  the  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  etc. ;  1,200,000  the  Lithuanians ;  500,000  the  Lettons;  300,000  the  Kures, 
making  a  totel  of  the  Sclavonic  race  of  50,000,000.  The  Fins  and  their  congeners  num« 
her  about  3,000,000;  the  Germans  500,000,  and  the  Turks  1,000,000.  The  proportion 
of  males  te  females  is  as  28  to  30.  The  increase  of  population  in  Russia  is  equal  to  thai 
-of  any  other  pcMrtion  of  Europe. 

dosses. —  The  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  three  classes,  the  nofri^,  cMzensi  and 
peasant.  About  the  same  distinction  is  estebUshed  in  Poland,  while  in  the  Baltic  provin- 
ces  the  social  condition  of  the  population  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Oermany. 
There  is  an  essential  distinction  between  hereditary  and  personal  nobUity.  The  number 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  hereditary  nobility  in  the  whole  Russian  empire  (thus  including 
the  PoUsh,  Bulgarian,  Tartarian  and  other  nobles),  was  some  years  ago  about  551,000 ; 
while  the  personal  nobility  (L  e.  for  life-time  onl^),  is  conferred  upon  the  higher  classes  of 
the  clergy  and  citizens,  ana  upon  all  the  civil  and  miUtaiy  public  officers,  provided 
that  they  are  not  already  nobles  by  birth.  The  nobles^  as  well  as  the  commoners,  are 
exempted  from  the  poll-tax  (land-taxes,  excises,  and  other  similar  taxes  thev  have  to  pay), 
and  cannot  be  compelled  to  enter  the  army,  though  a  great  many  of  them  enter  it 
voluntarily ;  yet  they  are  required  to  enter  the  pubhc  service  in  some  Une,  if  not  in  the 
lailitary,  then  in  civil 

By  the  term  citizens  is  to  be  understood  all  firee  inhabitente  of  cities  and  towns, 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  manufacturing,  and  other  branches  of  industry. 
They  are  divided  into  six  classes,  styled  guilds,  and  are  about  4,500,000  in  number. 

The  peasantry  comprises  freeholders  (about  700,000),  peasants  of  the  crown  (more 
than  17,500,000),  who  at  present  are  to  be  considered  as  personallv  free  men,  and 
thirdly,  bondsmen  or  serfs,  about  21,000,000  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  on 
the  estates  of  the  nobility.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  free  men,  and  the 
emptor,  Nicholas,  has  provided  by  law  for  the  gradusd  emancipation  of  the  remaining 
third  also. 

Serfs.  —  A  Russian  proprietor  reckons  the  value  of  his  property,  not  by  its  annual  in- 
ooroe,  but  by  the  number  of  male  serfs  upon  it ;  but  the  relation  Ih  which  the  agricultural 
serf  practically  stends  to  his  master,  is  in  most  respecte  that  of  a  small  tenant ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being,  that  he  cannot  change  his  employment  or  move  from  home,  with- 
out his  master's  leave^  which  is  sometimes  obtained  for  a  certoin  annual  sum,  called 
obrok,  in  lieu  of  service.  As  a  general  rule,  he  has  a  house  and  a  portion  of  land,  for 
wiiich  he  pays  rent  in  labor  instead  of  money ;  working  three  days  a  week  for  his 
master,  and  having  the  other  three  at  his  own  disposal.  The  serfs  are  grossly  igno- 
rant, and  habitually  careless  and  improvident ;  yet  they  are  contented  and  happy,  and 
bear  about  them  no  signs  of  oppression ;  their  desires  are  few  and  easily  satisfied ;  their 
fare  is  coarse  and  poor,  but  they  seldom  suffer  from  cold  or  hunger,  and  they  are  naturally 
gay,  good  humored,  and  light-hearted.  They  cannot  legally  be  sold  or  transferred  to 
another  master,  except  with  the  whole  of  their  family.  A  serf  once  given  to  the  military 
■ervifse  is  emancipated  forever.    When  his  term  is  oaif  he  does  ndt  return  into  serfdom, 
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in  some  rosal  or  town  commoiiily*  Hia  wife  beootaet  eoaaajM^ted  likewise.  CUUm 
begotten  before  his  entering  the  militttrjr  temee  immm  fler&i  tlm^  daoog  i%,  foUowthr 
new  condition  df  the  paventi.  ThnB  the  iecmitUig  boomies  an  agenoy  of  peirliil 
emancipation. 

The  station  of  domestic  senrajrts  is  nmA  wane  Itiaalhatof  the  ^gacnltORMrtn*  4«^tjb 
riches  of  the  Russian  noUe  eoosi»t  in  the  labor  of  his  |>eaaiEUiia»it  is  his  stody  to  torn  UK 
to  good  account ;  the  law,  bewdes,  requires  htm  to  maintain  theni^  and»  if  they  axe  bni 
be^ng,  he  is  liable  in  a  fine«  Hie  is  theretoe  obliged  to  keep  always  a  certain  juinlMr 
of  people,  whether  they  are  useful  to  him  or  not ;  aiid  a#  erery  kind  of  a«t^ooff  Inborii 
at  a  stand  during  the  winter,  he  naturally  tunM  to  ik»  eataJblisfamwt  of  sQme  soct  4 
manufactory  as  a  means  of  employing  them,  and  as  a  source  of  profit  to  bimaelf,  iaj 
not  only  are  the  nobles  manu&ctarers,  but  tliey  eaocvy  on  the  bwiness  in  ev^cy  bmad; 
and  their  privileges  giye  them  great  advantages  over  the  other  .daeses  who  «ie  not  al* 
^  lowed  to  possess  serft.  No  people  in  Europe  are  eo  plainly  or  ooaraely  fed*  Their  da% 
fyxe  consists  of  pidded  cucumbers^  c^bibag«s»  and  mu9hroom«i  with  a  pieoe  of  Uaek 
bread.    Fish  and  butcher-meat  they  seldom  taste. 

EducuHarij  etc.  —  All  the  eivU  schools  in  the  empire  are  {dsMted  ua<l»  the  xoiiustacf 

Ciblic  instruction.  This  class  is  subdivided  into  :  1.  Pajrish  schpols»  intended  for  the 
wer  orders ;  3.  District  sdioola,  which  have  three  dasaes,  intended  for  the  childven  i 
shop-keepers,  and  restricted  in  their  course  of  instruction  to  the  cateckismy  writings,  diawi^ 
the  mdiments  of  grammar,  arithmetio,  geometey,  geogmphyt  %ad  history ;  3.  Gynuiaflia, 
authorised  to  embmce  higher  studies,  but  accessible  only  to.  the  children  of  the  nobililf ; 
MkI»  4«  Universities,  which  consist  eadi  of  three  focuUies*-* philosophy,  jurispradeoo^  aad 
mo^ine,  of  which  the  counea  last  five  years.  The  University  of  Docpat  ima  alao  «  Ik- 
lil^  of  theology*  The  universities  are  those  of  Si  Petecsburg,  Moscow,  Khad^c^,  EmsBp 
VndU  Ruseia,  and  Kie£  As  a  part  of  the  general  syatem,  the  Anasian  langoa^  has 
bean  snhstituted  for  the  Polish  in  all  the  schocla  of  Poland.  Private  et^ools  are  likewiie 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  local  authorities,  and  can  make  use  of  no  boofcs  hot 
those  f^ipointed  by  Government  The  establishment  of  new  private  schools  ia  probibitid 
at  Ifofloow  and  St  Petersburg,  and  is  allowed  in  other  places  only  to  suoh  forei^en  ss 
shall  have  resided  five  years  in  Bassia,  and  have,  by  naturalization,  become  Russian  si^ 
lecta.  Nq  father  has  the  power  of  selecting  tiie  instructors  of  his  children  at  his  owb 
fdeasure  ;  he  must  take  them  from  among  the  persons  licensed  by  Government,  or  tm- 
Aiahed  with  an  authority  which  gives  them  tiie  charact^  of  public  functionariea.  Edn- 
Qstion  in  any  foreign  country  is  positively  prohibited  to  all  under  18  years  of  a^  ;  aad 
even  after  that  age,  it  is  only  the  emperor  himself  who  can  gmnt  the  necessary  penms- 
aion. 

The  mlUa/ry  schools  chiefly  engage  the  solicitude  of  the  Government ;  and,  aoocndii^, 
they  increase  daily,  and  abscnrb  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  allotted  to  national  edi- 
tion.   Nevertheless,  there  is  no  army  ao  po<Mr  as  the  Russian  in  able  officers. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools^  designed  diiefly  for  the  education  of  the  olcargy,  are  divided 
into  three  circuits,  those  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Sae£  Each  circuit  is.  composed 
of  superior  schools  or  academies,  of  intermediate  schools  or  seminaries,  and  of  Jiowcr 
schools  in  the  smaller  districts  and  parishes.  They  are  under  the  anqperintendence  aiik 
Holy  Synod. 

The  Press.^-^  In  the  whole  empire,  about  70  newspapers  or  periodicals  are  paUishai 
The  press  is  under  a  strict  censorship,  which,  in  university  towns,  ia  entrusted  to  com- 
mittees, and  everywhere  else  to  censors  especiaUy  iq[>pointea.  The  eenaomhip  of  waAi 
relating  to  religion  rests  with  the  eeclesiasiioal  bo^^s.  Every  book  hostile  to  the  oeod 
of  the  Greek  Church,  to  monarchical  autoovatae  authority,  to  decency,  to  morality,  to  |i^ 
vate  honor,  is  prohibited ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the  censors  is  ^to  consider  what  is  Ae 
object  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  in  wriiii^  hia  work*" 

Religion. — The  orthodox  Ghreek  Church  is  tiie  dominant  religion  of  Ae  encqnrejbiit 
all  other  religions  are  not  only  tol^nted,  but  even  finely  professed,  diff^ttnce  of  caned 
being  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  puhHo  employmenta.  The  Russians,  the  Cossanhs, 
Moldavians,  Wallachians,  and  anmaroiis  pBaselytes  amoag  the  Peraaiaiw,  Vogula,  8a- 
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nioyedes,  Lws,  and  ofhcarsy  belong  t»  the  doipinant  chiirohywhiG^ 

tnembers.  The  Poles,  Rnsniaks,  and  Lithuanians,  are  Roman  Catholics,  or  United  Greeks ; 
B^d  the  total  nnmbers  of  that  creed  are  about  3,500,000.  The  Fins,  Esthonians,  Swedes^ 
and  most  of  the  German  sellers,  ate  Lutherans.  CalvinJwi  reckons  but  a  small  number 
of  Poles  and  Germans.  Islamism  is  professed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
population  of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  race,  and  the  Arabs.  The  Jews,  of  course,  follow  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  Calmucks  are  worshippers  of  the  Lama;  and  many  of  the  Samoyedes 
and  other  nomadic  races  are  idolaters. 

Governments  —  All  power  emanates  from  the  Czax.  The  title  of  Samoderjetz  (autocrator), 
^ehich  the  czar  assumes,  indicates  the  nature  of  his  authority,  which  he  is  presumed  to 
derive  only  from  GJod.  He  is  the  central  point  of  the  administration.  His  authority  i^ 
delegated  to  the  great  boards  or  colleges  of  the  empire,  which  preside  over  the  centraj 
administration,  and  to  the  governors-general,  and  other  local  functionaries.  The  three 
great  boards  of  administration  are,  the  Council  of  the  Empire^  the  Directing  Senate,  and 
the  Solp  Synod.  The  first  is  divided  into  four  departments:  those  of  legislation,  of  war,  of 
civil  and  religious  af&irs,  and  of  finances.  The  ministers  and  a  secretary  of  the  empire 
form  part  of  this  board,  which  has  the  charge  of  all  important  affairs,  with  toe  exception  of 
"those  relating  to  foreign  policy.  The  Diretting  Senate  is  considered  as  the  highest  council 
of  state.  The  czar  himself  is  its  president,  and  he  names  the  senators,  whose  number  is  in- 
definite. This  senate  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money,  promulgates  the  laws  and  edicts  authorized  by  the  czar,  ap- 
points to  public  employments,  and  judges,  as  the  last  resort,  in  all  legal  causes.  In  the 
Holy  Si/nod  is  vested  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Gteco-Russian  church.  It  is  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  named  by  the  emperor,  who  is  himself  the  sole  head  of 
the  church,  and  presents  to  all  eccle^astical  offices.  The  executive  power  is  confided  to\ 
ministers  and  secretaries  of  state,  who  form  a  fourth  board,,  named  the  Committee  of 
Ministers^  but  which  is  subordinate  to  the  three  ^eat  bodies  already  mentioned.  Russia 
'is  a  monarchy,  absolute  and  hereditary ;  but  uie  various  parts  of  the  empire  present 
considerable  mfferences  in  their  administration,  and  some  of  them  are  governed  according 
to  the  ancient  privileges,  which  they  have  preserved,  or  to  the  constitution  gmnted  to 
them  at  the  period  of  their  union  with  the  empire.  Thus  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 
of  the  Black  Sea,  form  military  republics,  under  a  first  magistrate,  named  their  hetm<m^ 
who  forms  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  emperor ;  but,  by  various  gradual 
changes,  their  privileges  have  been  at  last  almost  annihilated,  and  their  territories  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  ordinary  provinces.  Finland  also  forms  a  grand-duchy,  with  a  con- 
Btitution  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
ftnd  Courland  also  enjoy  considerable  privilege^ ;  but  still  these  privileges  are  held  at  the 
ymH  of  a  despot,  who  may  abrogate  them  wnenever  he  pleases.  Poland  now  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire ;  though  it  has  a  separate  administration  and  particular  laws, 
^lehich  cannot  be  aU  at  once  superseded  by  those  of  Russia. 

Revenue  and  Debt  — -  The  revenues  of  the  empire  .arise  chiefly  from  a  capitation  tax  of 
two  roubles  on  each  peasant,  and  five  on  each  burgher ;  a  tax  of  1|  per  ct  on  the  capital  of 
tnercbants ;  rents  ot  the  crown-lands  of  peasants,  customs,  stamps,  patents,  etc. ;  the 
monopoly  of  spirituous  liquors  and  salt ;  mines ;  purchase  of  exemption  from  military 
services;  fines  on  smugglers  and  other  delinquenta;  the  crown  fisheries,  nulls,  manufac- 
tures, baths ;  the  profits  of  the  mints  and  the  post-office ;  and  the  tribute  in  furs  paid  by 

•  the  nomadic  races.  The  total  income  for  1851  amounted  to  about  65,000,000  dollars ; 
allowance,  however,  oiust  be  made  for  large  sums  never  carried  to  the  general  account, 
but  either  appropriated  to  local  purposes,  or  paid  in  kind  by  various  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  some  districts,  also,  the  capitation  tax  is  commutied  for  labor  or  military  ser- 
vice.    To  the  sum  above  stated  may  also  be  added  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  platina 

*  tnines.  The  imperial  debt  amounts  to  $300,000,000.  There  is  little  gold  in  circula- 
tion ;  the  only  silver  coin  is  the  rouble  (75  cents),  and  ita  aliquot  parts  of  halves,  quar- 
ters, tenths,  and  twentieilis.  There  is  a  large  copper  circulation  of  opecks,  one  hundred 
of  which  are  equal  to  a  paper  rouble  (21  cents) ;  m4eed,  the  only  true  metallic  currency 
may  be  said  to  be  the  copper. 

Army.  -^  According  to  the  official  reports  for  19629  ike  ^rmed  force  was  in  the  follow- 
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ing  state.  The  Corps  of  Guaids,  commanded  by  the  Grand  Diike,  the  heir  to  the  Sn>* 
pire,  is  established  in  St  Petersburg,  and  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  around  that  eitj. 
It  consists  of  three  Divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  reserve,  of  four  Divisions  of  cavafay, 
a  large  force  of  artillery  with  120  to  140  cannon,  and  a  special  body  of  field  engineen^ 
sappers,  and  a  pontoon  corps.  Next  comes  the  Corps  of  the  Grenadiers.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  the  ancient  city  of  Novgorod,  some  one  hundred  miles  on  the  road  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Its  regiments  are  established  principally  in  the  militarr 
colonies.  This  Corps  has  three  Divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry ;  the  paiiiL  d 
artillery  amounts  to  between  115  and  130  pieces.  After  these  two  separate  Corps  comes 
what  is  called  the  active  army.  It  is  composed  of  six  Corps  or  nearly  twenty  Divisiom 
of  infantry,  six  Divisions  of  regular  cavalry,  with  an  irregular  one  of  Cossacucs,  etc^  ad- 
joined in  time  of  war,  and  at  least  700  pieces  of  artillery.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  War- 
saw. It  faces  the  western  jBrontier  of  Europe  exclusively.  It  is  quartered  fix)zn  the  Bal- 
tic, through  Lithuania  to  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  frontiers  of  the  militaiv 
cavalry  colonies  in  South  Russia.  A  separate  Corps  occupies  the  city  of  Moscow  and 
several  surrounding  counties. 

The  army  of  the  Caucasus  is  composed  of  four  divisions  of  infantry,  one  of  regahr 
cavalry,  numerous  irregular  Cossacks  of  various  denominations,  a  body  of  MussoimaBs 
and  militia  from  among  the  natives.  A  division  of  infantry  occupies  Finland,  and  an- 
other is  scattered  in  Siberia,  This  active  army  is  backea  by  a  reserve  composed  of  25 
brigades  of  infantry  and  270  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

The  guard  of  the  interior,  formed  of  armed  veterans,  performing  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs  the  internal  service,  amounts  to  50  battalions  which,  however,  are  not  foil 
.Further,  there  is  a  corps  of  gendarmes,  containing  8  brigades,  horse  and  foot,  spread 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  gendarmes  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  police  of  the  army 
during  war,  and  of  a  political  police  through  the  country  at  all  times. 

The  irregular  cavahry  consist  principally  of  Cossacks.  There  are  several  deDoroina* 
tions  of  them,  derived  mainly  from  the  regions  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  along  wbick 
they  are  settled.  The  Cossacks  muster  in  all  765  squadrons,  each  containing  a  few 
more  than  100  men,  of  which  more  than  a  third  can  be  mobilized. 

The  whole  bulk  of  the  armed  land  force  consists  of  17  corps,  with  4,900  companies  oC 
infantry,  and  1,469  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  330  batteries  of  heavy  or  light  artiUeij. 
More  than  a  third  of  this  ought  to  be  deducted  as  not  capable  of  being  moved  towanb 
the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  for  incomplete  numbers  in  the  various 
battalions,  companies,  and  squadrons.  The  remainder  makes  up  the  Russian  army, 
which  can  be  moved  and  directed  by  the  order  of  a  single  will  according  to  its  whim 
and  pleasure.  But  natural  impossibiliti^  oppose  and  impede  the  concentration  in  one 
spot  and  even  ia  one  region  of  such  masses  of  men  and  animals.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  feed  them  for  a  prolonged  term  of  time,  in  either  a  cultivated  or  in  a 
savage  country. 

The  Russian  navy  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  present  Czar  Nicholas. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  he  hsus  established  two  large  fleets  in  the  gulf  of 
Finland  and  the  Black  Sea.  Each  squadron  has  a  three  decker. of  100  to  120  guns,  and 
eight  smaller  two  deckers,  of  from  70  to  90  guns,  with  six  frigates  and  a  very  few 
steamers  and  other  smaller  vessels,  sloops,  schooners,  etc  Three  squadrons  form  tk 
iieet  of  the  Baltic,  and  two  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  a  srod 
flotillain  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  steamer  and  few  other  vessels  in  the  lake  of  Ural.  Ift 
the  Baltic  as  well  as  in  the  Euxine  and  the  sea  of  Azoff,  there  are  numerous  gas- 
boats.  All  the  vessels  are  fully  manned,  but  the  quality  does  not  correspond  with  tie 
quantity.  Russia,  not  having  a  commercial  Marine,  has  no  great  number  of  sailors,  or 
of  masters  and  mates.  The  latter,  in  the  small  number  of  Russian  commercial  ve»- 
sels,  are  nearly  all  foreigners,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  law  according  to  which 
the  master  of  a  Russian  vessel  ought  to  be  a  native  Russian.  But  this  law  is  eluded, 
as  there  is  no  possibility  whatever,  of  finding  such  men.  The  sailors  for  the  navy  are 
selected  principally  from  among  the  people  living  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Euxine  and  the  Azoff,  and  from  among  the  boatmen  on  the  Wolga  and  on  the  Doa 
Greeks  and  Armenians  may  be  found  among  the  nmnber.     All  these  put  together  do 
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not  famish,  however,  a  tbixd  part  of  the  required  niunb^,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
18  composed  of  men  who,  previous  to  being  enlisted,  had  never  been  on  water,  except 
perhaps  in  a  ferry-boat.  A  great  many  Jewish  conscripts  are  thus  employed.  The 
mass  of  the  crews  are  in  a  season  transformed  into  sailors  by  mere  drill  and  force.  The 
vessels  of  the  fleets  in  the  Baltic  can  scarcely  be  kept  4  months  on  the  high  sea,  and  the 
Buxine  but  4  or  6  weeks  longer.  This  is  the  whole  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  prao- 
tLsing  naval  exerdses  and  manoeuvres.*  The  remainder  of  the  year,  the  crews  are  garri- 
soned in  harbors,  and  trained  in  the  military  land  exercise.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of 
the  crews  are  neither  real  nor  skilful  sailors  or  gunners,  but  form  scarcely  second-rate 
infantry. 

The  officers  are  educated  from  childhood  in  special  nautical  establishments,  and  most 
of  them,  at  least  theoretically,  are  able  and  well  informed. 

The  vessels  have  no  uniformity  in  their  construction.  Some  are  as  heavy  as  old 
Dutch  galliots,  some  are  nlodelled  on  English  and  American  patterns.  The  material, 
which  is  mostly  oak,  is  bad;  not  that. there  is  no  lumber  in  Bussia,  but  the  navy-yards 
and  arsenals  are  under  the  same  principle  of  venalitv  and  theft  which  pervades  all  other 
branches  of  the  administration.  Thus  the  vessels  last  only  from  10  to  15  years.  In 
general  the  Russian  Navy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defensive  wooden  wall,  which  can  never 
be  transformed  into  an  offensive  weapon  against  Europe,  or  be  made  to  act  single* 
handed  against  any  of  the  maritime  powers,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  Turkey,  and 
the  like  smaller  ones. 
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History,  —  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Germany  anterior  to  about  100  years  before 
OUT  Christian  era.  The  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Oermaniti^ 
and  its  southern  and  western  parts  were  conquered  by  them,  especially  Rhastia,  compris- 
ing in  substance  the  present  Tyrol,  Vindelicia,  South  Bavaria  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  Noricum,  arch-duchy  of  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  part  of  Camiola.  The  chief  German  tribes,  mentioned  by  the  Romans, 
were  the  Cimbrians,  whose  principal  seat  was  in  Jutland,  Teutones  in  Mecklenburg, 
Chatts,  chiefly  in  Hesse,  Cherusks,  in  the  centre  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Marcomans,  in  Bohemia.  The  ancient  Grermans  were  ruled 
bv  native  princes  elected  out  of  illustrious  families ;  their  leaders  in  time  of  war  were 
elected  from  among  the  most  valiant  warriors..  They  had  no  cities  or  towns,  but  lived 
in  rough  huts  or  cottages  scattered  about,  and  in  oiily  rather  few  instances  united  to  a 
village.  Chastity  and  hospitality  were  their  characteristic  virtues.  At  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  by  Clovis,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  German  tribes  were  the  following:  —  1.  The  Frieslandbrs,  along 
the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Weser. 
2.  The  Saxons,  occupying  the  whole  tract  of  land  between  the  Rhine  and  Eider  rivers, 
that  comprises  at  present  Westphalia,  the  principalities  of  Lippe,  the  middle  and  south- 
ern parts  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Holstein.  3.  The  Franks,  consisting  of  Ripua- 
rian  Franks,  in  the  present  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  who,  under  the  reign  of  their 
king,  Clovis,  conquered  nearly  all  Graul  and  imparted  their  name  to  this  country,  and 
of  Salic  Franks,  from  vrhom  is  derived  the  name  of  Franconia,  which  is  still  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  northern  half  of  Bavaria,  where  they  had  their  principal  seat.  4.  The 
Alemanni,  primitively  called  Suevians,  and  occupying  the  whole  tract  of  land,  which  in 
a  later  period  formed  the  Swabian  circle.  6.  The  Bajobians,  the  forefathers  of  the  Ba- 
varians proper,  having  their  principal  seat  in  the  southern  half  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  6.  The  Thurinoians,  living  in  the  countries  at  present  consisting  of  the 
Saxon  gmnd-duchy  and  duchies. 

All  these  tribes  were  subjected  partly  by  Clovis  and  his  Merovingian  successors,  partly 
by  Charlemagne,  and  thus  incorporated  into  the  great  Frankish  empire ;  and  not  before 
the  year  843,  when  this  empire  was  divided,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdum,  did  Grermany  be- 
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oorae  independent  Charlemagne's  grandson,  Louts  II^  snmamed  ae  C/ermat^ynnim 
first  independent  king.  When  Louis  IL  died  (ih  876),  the  Geitnan  Idngdmn  wm  & 
Xided  amoi^  his  three  sons,  of  whom  the  two  eldest  died  micoessiy^  in  880  and  8B% 

after  wliicb  itiB 
yoaiigestyChaiM 
lELySuriiiuii^d'  Av 
Pat,  attained  *«» 
power,  6rst  m 
Odmany,  aM 
then  in  neuff 
all  other  parti 
of  the  aneieal 
Prankish  empbe. 
Charles  tlie  FW 
having  been  de^ 
thronM  in  887, 
be  was  succeeded 
in  Gennanj  by 
his  nephew,  tin 
duke  of  Gtefih 
thra,  AmstTLfk 
(887-899).  With 
bis  son  and  8ae> 
cesser,  Louis  III, 
(S99-911),  the  German  line  of  the  Carlovingians  be- 
came extinct,  and  henceforth  the  Grerman  empire  waa 
a  a  elective  mon^irchy. 

The  weakness  of  Charlemagne's  successors  fiail 
allowed  the  most  powerful  among  the  vassals,  tte 
dukea  of  Sa^fony  (to  whom  the  Thnringians  had  Itt 
the  most  part  been  subjected) ^  of  Franconia,  Sae^il 
(Swabia),  Bavaria,  and  Lorrane,  to  make  themseh^ 
almost  independent*  However,  they  finally  agreeS 
upon  a  eoniHion  sovereign,  and  first  chose  the  duke 
of  Franconia,  who,  as  Con  bad  L,  reigned  from  911  f6 
918.  After  his  death,  Henry  of  Saxony,  surnamed 
the  Fowler f  was  elected  king  of  Germany.  TIfc 
Henry  L  united  in  himself  all  the  virtues  of  a  frtlfy 
great  man*  He  maintained  internal  peace  and  ordct, 
built  a  great  many  regular  towns,  and  put  to  the  r69l 
(in  9:i3,  near  Mer=ieburg)  the  Magyars,  who  until  fB^ 
had  nearly  every  year  made  plundering  and  devastafuik 
inroads  into  Gtermany.  Hia  son  and  successor,  Othq  L  (936-972),  was  endow^ed  WS 
similar  great  qualities.  In  962  he  was  crowned  in  Rome  emperor  by  the  pope,  and  w 
this  example  was  followed  by  his  successors,  the  Gterman  kings  were  henceforth  coift- 
monly  styled  Roman-Gterman  emperors.  Otfao's  next  three  successors  wexe  Otho  11 
(972-983),  Otho  HI.  (983-1002),  and  Hbnky  IL,  (1002^024),  yith  whom  the  imperiil 
Mne  of  the  Saxon  house  became  extinct 

Conrad  IL  (1024-1039)  was  now  dected,  bdonging  to  the  ducal  bouse  of  Francoinl, 
or  the  Salic  Franks,  for  which  reason  the  emperors  of  this  bouse  were  frequently  called 
the  Salic  emperors.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry  IIL  (1039-1056),  was  t^piost  ca- 
ergetic  of  all  the  Gterman  emperors.  Had  be  lived  longer  (for  he  was  only  drears  old 
when  be  died  in  1056),  the  popes  would  never  have  dared  to  meddle,  as  they  did,  to  the 
greatest  prejudice  of  the  political  independence  of  Genoany.  This  Was  first  tried  suc- 
cessfaHv  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL  during  the  reign  of  Heniy's  son,  Henry  IV.  (1056-1106), 
whom  he  treated  in  the  naost  hmnmatiag  manner.  With  Henry  IV.'s  son  and  stic- 
oesBor,  Henry  V.  (1106-1125),  the  line  of  the  so-called  Salic  emperors  became  extinct 


liOTflARB,  (earl  of  Supplingenbol^g^,  is  Ubie  present  dnthj  of  Bmnswick),  reigned  from 
!I1S5  to  1137 ;  in  which  period,  originated  the  long-lasting  straggle  between  the  Gnelpbs 
ttnd  GUiibellines,  or  between  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Saxony  ^which  dnchy,  to- 
ffeiher  with  that  of  Bavaria^  Was  tinder  the  sway  of  the  Onelphs)  ano  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  (under  whose  sway  was  the  duchy  of  Swabia).  Lotbare,  whose  son-in-laW 
'Was  duke  of  both  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  grossly  offended  his  rivals ;  bat  after  his  death 
tiiese  very  rivals  were  elected,  first  Conrad  III.  (1137'-1153),  then  his  nephew,  Fbedbrio 
I,  sumamed  Barbarossa  (1152^1190),  and  next  to  him  bis  son  Henry  Vl.  (1190-1197). 
When  the  last-named  emperor  died,  his  son  Frederie  was  only  3  years  old,  of  which 
ehcomstance  the  Guelphs  availed  themselves,  to  elect  (in  1198)  one  of  their  adherentSi 
Otho  (son  of  Henry,  surnanxed  the  Lion,  diike  of  Saxony),  while  tiie  other  party  elected 
Henry's  younger  brother  Philip,  sumamed  of  Swabia  (1198-1908).  But  the  latter  was 
murdered  in  1208,  after  which,  Otho  IV.  reigned  without  opposition  until  the  year 
1215,  when  Henry's  son,  Frederic  XL  (1215^1250),  was;  elected.  With  Frederic's  son 
and  successor,  Conrad  IV.  (1250-1254),  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  became  extind; 
and  now,  a  period  of  nearly  ^  years  ensued,  which  in  German  history  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Interregnum,  for  not  only  the  law  of  the  sword  exercised  its  barbar- 
cms  sway  uncontroUefl  tlm>uffbout  Gtermany,  but  the  number  of  petty  sovereigns  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  it  amounted  already  t6 
almost  160  (duchies,  principalities,  earldoms,  bishoprics,  fiee  cities,  etc.)  Some  of  thh 
Oemtan  princes  tried  to  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy,  by  electing  in  succession  the  eaA 
WiUiam  of  Holland  (1256),  Richard  of  Cornwall  (1272),  and  King  Alphonso  of  Ca«- 
tilie  (who  never  set  a  foot  on  the  German  ground);  but  these  mock^kings  had  no 
authority.  Finally,  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things  would  lead  to  common  ruin.  Even  the  pope  insisted  energetically  upon  the 
election  of  a  new  sovereign  of  all  Gtermajiy;  and  Rodolph  L  ^1273-1291),  earl,  dr 
count  of  Hapsburg  in  Switzerland,  was  elected.  He  proved  himself  worthy  erf  the  con- 
fidence shown  to  him,  and  succeeded  in  a  rather  short  time  to  restore  tranquillity  and 
order  to  the  country.  Ottokar,  Iding  of  Bohemia  and  sovereign  of  nearly  all  the  other 
present  German  provinces  of  Austna,  refusing  to  acknowledge  Rodolph  as  emperor,  was 
declared  outlawed,  defeated  in  two  decisive  battles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bobemki 
ftnd  Moravia,  deprived  of  his  possession.  Cargtthia  was  given  in  fee  to  the  earl  Malli- 
bard  of  Tyrol ;  but  Rodolph  invested  his  own  sons,  Albert  and  Rodolph,  with  Austria 
(i  e.,  the  present  archduchy  of  Austria),  Styria,  and  Carniola,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion to  the  domestic  power  of  the  house  of  Hafsburg  in  AustaiA.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  this  somewhat  selfish  proceeding,  that  not  his  eldest  son  but  the  earl  AnoiiPmn 
of  Nassau  (1291-1298)  was  next  elected  king  and  emperor  of  G^ermany.  However, 
Bodolph's  son  did  not  acquiesce,  but  took  the  field  a^dnst  Adolpbus,  defeated  and 
killed  him  in  a  battle  at  Gellheim  (in  the  present  Bavarian  Palatinate)^  and  wafr  then 
recognized  as  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Albsat  L  (1296^1308).  In  the  period  ftrom  hife 
deal£  (in  1308),  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  princes  from  difTereUt 
bouses  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  Pirst,  Henry  VII.  (130&-1313),  fiom  the  house 
4}{  Luxemburg;  and  next  to  him,  Louis  IV.  (1318-1347).  sumamed  the  Bavariofi^  be- 
cause he  belonged  to  the  reigning  Bavarian  nouse  of  Wittelsbach.  Then  one  party 
elected  the  Earl  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  while  another  party  elected  Henry  \IIS 
grandson,  Charles  of  Luxemburg.  The  latter,  or  C»arles  IV.  (1*17-1378),  got  the 
better  of  the  other,  the  easier,  as  Gunther  soon  died  (in  1849).  Charies  rv,  is  re- 
markable as  the  author  of  the  so-caSed  Golden  Bullj  i.  e.,  a  piiblic  document  coneetnlilg 
tiie  election  of  the  emperor,  the  rank  or  dignrty  of  the  7  electors,  etc.,  which  wafe  pall- 
lished  in  1366.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  IfBNCBSLAUS  (lt7ft-1400^,  Who . 
cared  so  little  for  the  public  welfare,  that  in  1400  four  electors  chose  the  Palatine  RupsKt 
(1400-4410)  in  his  place.  Rupert,  however,  made  himself  unpopular,  likewise;  mof«- 
Ofv&ty  he  had  not  been  generaDy  recognized  as  emperor ;  •ne  party  ele<^tod  the  maivm^e 
lodocus  of  Moravia  (a  cousin  of  Wenceslans) ;  another,  Wencerfaus's  l^olbe»  Sigis- 
mund ;  and  thus  there  were  at  one  period  3  €Ferman  kings,  or  emperors,  at  oiwto,  tm 
Wenceslaus  lived  until  1419.  P^aliy^famimi)  (1410-1487)  mainteined  himself  Ih 
iiie  possession  of  the  imperial  crown.    Staring  Ms  reign,  the  Council  at 
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held  in  1415,  and  John  Hass  was  l^imit  tliete»  whiph  gave  rise  to  liie  Wear  of  the  HD«pta»iB 

Bohemia,  that  lasted  from  1419  to  1436.  It  may  be  noticed  here  also,  that  Sigisomad  sqU 
the  margraviate  of  Brandenbmrg  (which  he  had  inherited),  together  with  the  electonl 
dignity,  to  the  burgrave  Frederic  of  Hohenzollern,  at  the  price  of  400,000  ducats.  It  uns 
this  purchase  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia.  SigisauuMl 
died  in  1437,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Bon-in*law  Albert  IL  (1437-1439)  of  Austiiaj 
and  henceforth  only  princes  of  this  house,  with  one  single  exception,  were  elected  emp^ 
rors.  Albert's  successor  was  his  cousin,  Frederic  III,  (1439-1493),  who  was  the  1^ 
elected  German  king  crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  His  son  Maxjmilian  L  (1493-151^ 
was  the  first  who  proclaimed  himself  '^  elected  Gterman  emperor,"  which  sabsequeiid^ 
was  the.  usual  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  German  empire. 

During  Maximilian's  reign,  the  Reformation  began.  Luther  published  bis  xiinety-fii« 
propositions  on  the  31st  of  October,  1517.  Most  of  the  public  acts  of  Maximilian's  graad- 
son  and  successor,  Charles  V.  Q519-15d6),  had  reference  to  the  Reformation ;  &%  iiar 
instance,  the  diets  at  Worms,  in  l521 ;  Spire,  in  1529 ;  Augsburg,  in  1530 ;  the  so-eafled 
Schmalkaldian  war,  in  1546 ;  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552;  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
at  Augsburg  in  1555,  by  which  the  religious  differences  were  settled ;  and  the  Council  at 
Trent,  by  which  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  fiBally  settled.  Chades 
renounced  the  Austrian  estates,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  grandfather  Maximiliaa, 
in  favor  of  his  younger  brother,  Ferdinand  L  (1556-1564),  who  at  the  same  time  had 
i>een  elected  emperor.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian  IL  (1564r-rl576)^ 
who,  like  his  father,  was  noted  for  his  clemency  and  equity.  His  son  and  suooesaory  &<► 
DOLPH  IL  (1576-1612),  was  a  very  learned  scholar,  but  uimt  for  ruling,  which  also  may 
be  said  of  his  brbther  Matthias  (1612-1619),  under  whose  reign  the  Thirty  Years  War 
(1618-1648)  originated.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  event  so  important  in  its  cons^ 
quences  as  the  Reformation  had  proved  to  be,  must  produce  a  violent  fermentatioa  'm 
tike  minds  of  the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  last  lead  to  a  reaction  and  open 
hostilities.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  mutual  exasperation  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  had  increased  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  both  parties  waited,  as  it  were,  oaly 
for  a  plausible  pretext  to  strike  the  first  blow.  This  pretext  was  offered  by  the  Protestants 
at  Prague,  who  precipitated  the  imperial  governors  from  the  windows  of  the  royal  castk^ 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1618.  The  Bohemians  then  elected  the  elector  PVederic  V.  of  the  P«* 
latinate  their  king,  but  were  defeated  inVie  battle  near  Prague,  on  the  8th  of  November^ 
1620,  and  the  war  soon  extended  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  Meanwhile,  the  cousin  of 
Matthias,  Ferdinand  IL  (1619-1637),  had  been  elected  emperor,  smd  during  his  reign 
the  principal  events  of  the  war  took  place :  the  total  defeat  of  king  Christian  v  •  of  Dea« 
mark  in  the  battle  of  Lutter  on  the  Barenburg,  27th  of  August,  1626 ;  the  taking  of  M^ 
deburg  by  storm,  20th  of  May,  1631 ;  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  7th  of  September,  1631; 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  16th  of  November,  1632,  etc  Ferdinand  IL  was  succeeded  by  Us 
son  Ferdinand  III.  (1637-1657),  whose  reign  is  noted  for  the  Westphalian  Treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October,  1648,  at  Miinster,  with  reference  to  the  Catho* 
lie  concerns,  and  at  Osnabruck  with  reference  to  the  Protestant  concerns.  By  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  which,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  constitutod 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Germany,  the  executive  power  of  the  emperor 
was  restricted  still  more  than  ever  before.  Ferdinand  IL  died  in  1657,  and  was  sae^ 
oeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  L  (1657-1705),  who  was  succeeded  first  by  his  eldest  sofl 
Joseph  I.  (1705-1711),  and  then  by  a  younger  son  Charles  VL  (1711-1740),  with  whom 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct  Charles  VL  bequeathed  all  Us 
patrimonial  dominions  (comprising  the  pres^Eit  Austrian  monarchy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  since-acquired  Polish  provinces  and  Venetian  territories)  to  his  only  daughter,  the 
celebrated  queen  Mary  Theresa,  who  was  married  to  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  IxMnrainei 
whence  the  house  of  Hapsburg  has  since  been  styled  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Claims  opoii 
the  Austrian  dominions  were  put  in  by  several  German  princes,  above  all  by  Charles  Al- 
bert, elector  of  Bavaria,  and  cousin  to  Mary  Theresa.  Yet  the  latter  prevailed  both  against 
him  and  the  other  pretenders,  with  the  exception  of  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  to  whom  she 
ceded  the  greatest  part  of  Silesia.  Charles  Albert  was,  however,  elected  emperor  by  the 
aam^  of  Cba]|x*B9  VIL  ;  but  be  died  in  1745|  when  Maiy  Theresa's  consort  was  electe4 
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teipdrof  by  the  nime  of  Fbakcib  L  (1745-1765).  He  was  snceeeded  first  by  his  eldest 
NHi  JoflBFB  IL  (1765-1790),  and  then  by  a  younger  son  Leopold  II.  (1790-1792).  Leo- 
pdM'a  son,  Francis  IL  (179^1806),  was  the  last  German  emperor.  The  German  Empire 
WBB  officially  styled  the  Shfy  Soman  or  the  RoTnan- German  Empire.  The  term  <Ko* 
nan'  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned  by  the  Pope  as 
luooesaor  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  at  Rome,  a  practice  continued  for  many  ages,  but 
iriiieh  came  to  an  end,  as  we  nave  seen,  in  1493.  The  term  ^  Holy '  rested  upon  the  idea 
>f  the  emperor  being  the  protector  and  defender  of  the  holy  see  and  of  all  Christendom. 
The  States  of  Empire  (Reichstande)  consisted  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Pro- 
Mists^  1>akes,  Margraves,  Princes,  Lords,  and  Imperial  Cities,  who  had  the  independent 
government  of  their  own  domains.  Besides  these,  there  were  certain  territories  belonging 
k>  knights,  Imperial  Villages,  etc  Most  of  these  States  formed  part  of  those  Ten  Circles, 
iBto  which  Germany  Was  divided  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  L,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining public  peace  and  order,  and  executing  sentences  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Em- 
[Mfe  with  armed  force,  in  case  of  necessity.  The  Circles  were  organized  in  a  similar  man- 
ier  as  the  Empire  itself,  but  had  no  political  power. . 

The  princes  of  the  empire,  after  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  were  seldom  or  never 
peisonally  present  at  the  Diet,  but  were  represented  there  by  plenipotentiaries.  According 
bo  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the  diet  was  to  be  convoked  at  least  every  tenth  year ; 
nit  from  the  year  1663  it  was  permanent,  and  held  its  sessions  at  Ratisbon  (on  the  Dan- 
ube and  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Bavaria).  The  supreme  judicial  power  was  vested  in 
two  imperial  tribunals,  viz.  the  Imperial  Chamber  (Reichskammergericht)  at  Wetzlar, 
md  the  Imperial  Aulic  Council  (Reichshofrath)  in  Vienna. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  three  colleges,  viz.  1.  the  Electors;  2.  the  Princes,  of  whom  ninely- 
fovr  had  each  one  vote,  while  thirty-nine  prelates  and  ninety-three  counts  had  collectively 
ix  votes ;  3.  fifty  imperial  cities,  thirteen  of  the  Rhenish  and  thirty-seven  of  the  Suabian 
3canch.  Thus  the  total  number  of  the  German  States,  which  collectively  made  up  the 
Bhnpiie,  was  not  far  fipom  300.  But  at  all  times,  a  few  powerful  princes  overshadowed 
lU  the  rest.  The  right  and  privilege  of  electing  the  emperor  was  exclusively  vested  in  the 
»i«BOTORs,  i.  e.,  those  most  powerful  states  of  the  empire  that  had  exercised  this  right 
rom  the  beginning.  Primitively  they  were  only  7  in  number  (viz.  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
rreves,  Cologne,  Bohemia,  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg),  but  in  the  17th  cen- 
aiiy  two  others  (of  Bavaria  and  Brunswick-Luneburg)  were  added  to  them.  The  prin- 
cipal elector  was  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  The  election  of  the  emperor  took  place  at 
ETnmkfort  on  the  Maine,  where  subsequentiy  to  the  year  1564  the  emperor  was  crowned 
yy  the  archbishop  and  elector  of  Mentz.  Though  the  emperor  was  the  nominsd  sove- 
«]ffn  of  all  Germany,  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  power  greatly  restricted,  the 
fid  authority  resting  with  the  Diet  and  the  local  princes. 

In  consequence  of  the  conquests  of  the  French  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
reaty  of  Luneville  in  1801,  the  German  empire  underwent  many  alterations.  The  arch- 
nbshops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  were  not  only  deprived  of  ueir  territories,  but  al- 
o  of  their  character  as  actual  electors.  The  elector  of  Mentz  was  restricted  to  his  prin- 
cipality of  Aschaffenburg  on  the  Maitie.  All  Grerman  territories,  in  fact,  on  the  left  bank 
if  the  Rhine,  were  to  be  ceded  to  France,  and  in  order  to  indemnify  their  princes,  the 
orereign  bishoprics,  etc,  were  secularized  and  divided. 

Notwithstanding  these  alterations,  the  German  empire  retained  its  ancient  forms  and 
irganization,  until,  in  1806,  Napoleon  induced  the  majority  of  the  German  princes  to 
koite  in  a  confederation,  which  was  styled  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  As  by  this 
ifangement  the  Grerman  empire  had  actually  ceased  to  exist,  the  emperor,  Francis  IL,  on 
he  Gtii  of  August,  1806,  proclaimed  its  formal  dissolution. 

In  1806  and  1807,  Napoleon  created  the  following  new  states  in  Germany,  viz.  1.  the 
;rand-duchy  of  Berg,  which  was  first  given  to  Murat,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  and  in 
809  to  Napoleon's  nephew ;  it  comprised  the  ancient  duchy  of  Berg,  and  several  parts 
>f  Westphalia,  and  had  in  1809  an  area  of  6,709^  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
784^7  inhabitants.  2.  The  grand-duchy  of  Wurzburg,  which  in  1806  was  given  to  the 
cnrmar  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  F^dinand  Joseph.  K  had,  in  1808,  an  area  of  1,651 
(^oBie  miles,  and  a  pqmlation  of  256,331  inhabitants,  and  eonsisted  of  the  secularized 
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sovereign  bishopric  of  WBrzbarj.  S.  the  kingdom  <>f  Westpbalia,  Iti  1807  created  ^lA 
^ven  to  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome.  II  had  then  an  e^ttefit  m  14,^5  square  miles,  -^mA 
1.912,308  inhabitants,  and  comprised  flie  greatest  part  of  Heese-Oassel  and  Hanovi^ 
Brunswick,  and  many  parts  of  the  present  Phissian  pM>vince  of  Sbiony,  and  diBtaetii 
Minden.  Its  capital  and  royal  resldeiice  was  Cassel*  4.  The  grand-^nchy  of  Frankfort, 
which  comprised,  besides  the  city  of  this  name,  the  principality  of  Aschaflenbaig  aai 
the  districts  of  Hanau  and  Fnida,  and  was  in  1809  createa  in  favor  of  the  above^men^ 
tioned  former  archbishop  and  elector  of  Mentz,  Charles  Theodore  of  Dalb«Eg.  It  liad  as 
extent  of  1,874  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  900,000  inhabitants. 

After  the  political  events  in  1814  ftnd  1815,  these  new  creations  disappeared,  and  the 
respective  territories  were  restored  to  their  former  sovereigns ;  other  sovereigns,  who  mfl 
then  had  retained  their  sovereign^,  were  mediatized,*  and,  according  to  the  tenor  at  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  June,  1816,  a  union  of  the  Several  German  8tsta 
reduced  to  thirty-nine  in  number,  was  formed  by  the  name  of  CrBRMANTO  CoNFBD«RaTioi| 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  ^mutual  safety  and  defence.  Each  State  i¥«b  in* 
dependent  within  itself;  but,  for  general  purposes,  the  whole  Were  to  be  governed  by  tbs 
Diet,  a  body  composed  of  plenipotentiaries  from  the  different  States,  and  reaiddi^  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  This  Diet  acts,  accc^ng  to  eirtmmstances,  either  in  a  cooh 
mittee,  or  in  full  session.     The  Austrian  plenipotentwry  presides. 

In  the  Committee,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wtortemborg,  BadeOi 
Hesse-Cassel,  have  one  vote;  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Hesse-Homburg,  together,  one ;  Dsv 
marie  (on  account  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg),  one ;  Netherland  (on  account  of  Lnxemboig 
andLamburg),one;  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  three  Saxon  duchies, toother, one;  Meddeo* 
burg-Schwerin  and  M.-Strelitz,  one ;  Brunswick  and  Ptassau  one ;  Oldenburg,  Ajahalt,and 
Schwarzburg,  together,  one ;  Hohenzollem,  Lichtenstein,Reuss,  Sehaumburg-LippeyLiippe* 
Detmold,  sma  Waldeck,  together,  one ;  Lubeek,  Hambuig,  Bremen,  and  Prankfmrt,  tc>getbei^ 
one :  total  in  the  Comnuttee,  17.  This  Committee  remains  always  in  session  ;  but  its 
meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time.  When  propositions  are  introduced  wfaiok 
the  Committee  judge  of  general  interest,  it  has  the  power  of  inferring  them  to  the  Fdl 
Assembly  (Plenum).  The  Plenum  can  act  only  upon  business  previoudy  refK>rted  waA 
matured  by  the  Committee. 

In  this  Plenum,  or  Pull  Session,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  WuiteaK 
berg,  have  four  votes  each ;  Baden,  Hesse- Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein-LauenbiajS 
Luxemburg- Limburg,  three  each  ;  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Nassau,  two 
each;  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg-Gtotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  MecUe» 
burg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernbmrg,  Bchwarzburg-Sondershaii* 
sen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  HohenzoHem-Hechingen,  Lichtenstein,  HobeozoUen^ 
Sigmaringen,  Waldeck,  Reuss,  elder  line,  Reuss,  younger  line,  Schaumburg-Lipp% 
Idppe-Detmold, Lubeek,  Frankfort, Bremen,  Hamburg,  Hesse-Hombnrg, one  each;  total 
in  the  Plenum,  68  votes.  But  notwithstanding  this  nominal  equality,  everything  de* 
pends  on  Austria  and  Phissia. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  German  empire,  there  are  tio  supreme  courta  lor 
all  Germany ;  but  the  larger  States  have  their  own,  while  the  smaller  German  Sta;^ 
have  supreme  courts  in  common.  Thus  the  Scucon  grand-duchy  and  duehiee,  togettas 
with  the  principalities  of  Reuss,  have  a  supreme  court  at  Jena  in  common ;  the  dadM 
and  principalities  of  Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg  at  Zerbst;  the  grand-duchies  of  Meddeih 
burg  at  Rostock ;  Brunswick  and  the  principalities  of  Lippe  and  Waldeck  at  WolffinH 

*  That  18,  their  territories  were  anaeiCed  to  klger  neighboring  States,  tnder  irhoae  80Tereigiit7  they  wnm 
plooed^  though  still  retaining  a  oertain  anthoritf  in  local  iSTatis.  Of  the  mediadzed  princes,  the  most  weaMf 
an :  Prince  Esterhazy,  whose  State  is  now  satgeet  to  Bayaria,  and  ^ho  derives  about  $900,000  a  year  ftmk 
three  square  miles  of  territory^  and  less  than  900  people ;  the  Prince  of  Thura  and  Taxis  (annexed  to  fii 
ria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Hohenxollem),  who  has  a  revenue  of  $250,000,  and  ihe  nxmopolj  o(  post-rovtas  ; 
•Duke  of  Aremberg  (now  subject  to  Sbmover  and  Rnsaia),  who  has  $S75,O0O,  ele. ;  and  others,  to  the  mab 
of  99,  whose  former  States,  on  the  aggregate,  covered  onty  7,0S6  sqpara  mSes,  and  oontihied  a  papubiioii  «f 
about  980,000 ;  and  as  these  princes  still  retahi  the  revenusB  df  the»&  StabM,  no  less  a  sum  than  £l4a%Ma 
flerliag,  or  five  milliogu  aad  a  half  of  dtfUttk.  cea  nanaU^  dxaimfiiiii  Hn  Gaisna  laborer; 
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battel)  and  the  fonr  Free  Cities  (Hambuig,  etc.)  at  Lubeck ;  w^ile  Liechtenstein  appeals 
to  the  BnjNreme  court  at  Innspruck ;  Hesse-Hombcu^,  to  that  of  Darmstadt ;  and  the 
principalities  of  HohensK^em  to  that  of  Stuttgart  The  strength  of  the  confederal  army 
\iras,  in  1830,  fixed  at  803,484  men. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  existing  system,  it  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with 
the  Germans  to  consolidate  all  Germany  into  one  great  and  powerful  State.  The  agita- 
tions which  began  in  Europe,  in  1848,  with  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Phillipe  from  France, 
and  the  temporary  establishment  of  the  French  Republic,  were  soon  followed,  in  Germany, 
by  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  at  Frankfort,  having  that  end  in  view.  But  this  object 
was  ultimately  defeated,  no  less  by  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  the  headship  of  the  nation,  than  by  the  domineering  claims  of 
Hie  Grermans  to  authority  over  their  Sdavonic  and  other  conquered  neighbors,  held  in  sub- 
jection by  Prussia  and  Austria ;  and  especially  by  the  violent  breach  between  the  more 
ultfa  and  the  more  conservative  sections  of  the  German  liberal  party.  The  Frankfort 
parliament  split  into  factions ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  he  had  completely  bent  to 
the  &st  blasts  was  enabled  to  recov^  his  authority  and  a  leading  influence  in  affairs. 
He 'wished  indeed  to  be  the  chief  of  Grermany,  but  chief  in  his  own  way.  After  the  de- 
cline of  the  influence  of  the  Frankfort  parliam^Git,  he  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  Grermcui  representatives  were  summoned  to  Berlin,  where  the  propo« 
sition  was  laid  before  them  to  establish  a  federative  Grerman  Union,  with  Prussia  at  its 
head.  This  project  miscarried,  and  a  confused  series  of  negotiations  took  place  between 
the  different  Powers,  none  of  which  led  to  any  definite  and  permanent  organization,  and 
the  sole  record  of  which  is,  that  at  the  dose  of  1850,  there  w^e  three  German  Unions 
existing  upon  paper. 

In  the  meantime  Austria  had  recovered  firom  the  shock  of  the  Hungarian  revolt,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  affairs  of  Germany  with  a  boldness  and  audacity  which  discon- 
certed the  more  cautious  policy  of  her  rival  State  after  state  was  detached  from  the 
Prussian  alliance,  and  Austria  found  herself  strong  enough  to  demand  that  the  old  Frank- 
fort Diet,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  dead  and  buried,  should  be  recognized  as  the 
supreme  authority  in  Germany;  and  the  representatives  of  a  portion  of  the  States  con- 
stituted themselves  the  Diet  Opportunely  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  been 
expelled  by  his  subjects  for  violating  the  constitution  which  he  had  himself  sanctioned, 
demanded  the  protection  of  the  Diet  That  body  thereupon  ordered  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  contingents  to  march  into  the  Electorate  and  reinstate  the  sovereign.  Pmssia 
had  committed  herself  in  favor  of  the  subjects,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  disposed  to  re- 
sist with  all  her  force.  The  national  spirit  was  aroused.  Once  more  the  cry  lor  a  united 
and  Constitutional  Grermany  was  heard.  The  army  was  placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  a 
general  war  was  anticipated,  in  which  the  contest  between  Liberalism  and  Despotism 
would  be  decided.  But  when  the  crisis  came,  the  King  hesitated  and  finally  yielded.  A 
conference  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  between  the  Austrian  suid  Prussian  ministers,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the 'two  Powers  should  undertake,  jointiy,  the  pacification  of  the 
ESlectorate,  and  should  send  a  joint  invitation  to  all  the  minqr 'German  States  to  hold  a 
conference  at  Dresden,  to  consider  what  farther  should  be  done ;  the  validity  of  the  so- 
called  existing  Diet  being  studiously  kept  in  abeyance. 

To  understand  the  proceedings  which  followed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Con* 
federation  was  legally  composea  of  only  those  territories  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Old 
German  Empire.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  possessed  dominions  beyond  these  limits,  but 
they  formed  no  part  of  the  Confederation.  Prussia,  with  more  than  16,000,000  inhabi* 
tants,  brought  but  12,000,000  into  the  Union ;  Austria,  with  nearly  38,000,()00,  brouffht 
lisss  than  12,000,000 ;  while  the  thirty-three  minor  States  brought  in  about  18,000,C»0. 
The  majority  of  these  minor  States  were  disposed  to  favor  Prussia  rather  than  Austria ; 
but  Bavaria,  the  third  Power  of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  population  of  4,500,000,  while 
forming  the  natural  point  of  union  for  the  smaller  States  against  either  Austria  or  Plrus- 
sia,  was  disposed  to  favor  the  former  of  these  Powers  rather  than  the  latter,  when  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  main  question  in  debate  was  as  to  the  composition  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  proposed  new  Confederation*  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  Aus* 
tria  and  Prussia  had  agreed  in  a  scheme  which  would-  deprive  the  smaller  States  of 
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any  effective  voice.  This  was  so  vebemently  opposed  that  it  was  abandoned ;  and  at  lot 

the  minor  States,  with  thfe  secret  concunence  of  Prassia,  demanded  a  complete  retcim  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  old  Diet.  Prassia,  however,  was  unwilling  to  abandon  all  the 
^ound  she  had  gained  during  the  two  stormy  years.  By  the  old  Constitution,  the  IVe» 
dency  of  the  Diet  was  vested  in  the  Austrian  rlenipotentiary.  Prussia  now  demaiMM 
the  right  of  sharing  that  honor.  Austria  replied  by  a  counter  demand  that  staggered  her 
opponent.  This  was  np  less  than  the  admission  of  all  her  non-German  territories  intB 
the  Union ;  thus  at  once  trebling  her  power,  and  giving  her  an  undisputed  preponderaooe. 
Prussia  could  hardly  object  to  this  with  consistency,  for  she  had  silently  iniaroduced  ha 
non-German  possessions  into  the  body.  Though  these  were  small  compared  with  those 
of  Austria,  the  principle  was  yielded  that  the  Confederacy  was  not  necessarily  to  be  ooa* 
fined  to  German  States. 

Prussia  and  the  minor  States  united  in  opposing  this  demand.  England  and  France  alio 
protested  against  it  They  assumed  the  right  to  do  this,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  Pov* 
ers  of  Europe  were  parties  in  the  original  formation  of  the  German  Confederation,  ii 
1815 ;  and  that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  disturbed  by  such  an  enormous  accesaioa 
to  that  Confederation.  Russia  also  united  in  this  view,  and  declared  against  the  prnfod 
of  Austria. 

All  attempts  at  a  new  organization  failed ;  and  at  last  it  was  determined,  by  comnutt 
consent,  but  on  the  demand  of  Prussia,  that  the  old  Federal  Diet,  thrown  overboard  m 
1848,  recognized  in  1850  by  Austria  and  her  allies,  but  not  by  those  who  took  part  wA 
Ihnssia,  should  be  solemnly  reinstated  on  precisely  the  old  grounds.  This  amounted,  m 
effect,  to  the  determination  to  ignore  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  three  eventful  yean 
which  had  just  passed.  The  Dresden  Conference  was  dosed,  and  the  Frankfort  Diet  una 
opened  on  the  30th  of  May,  1861. 

The  Diet  no  sooner  met  than  it  found  great  difficulty  in  bringing  affairs  back  to  the  pn^ 
rise  state  which  existed  previous  to  1848.  The  greater  portion  of  the  secondary  princes 
had  granted  Constitutions  more  or  less  liberal  to  their  subjects.  Beformatory  measmo 
had  been  commenced  in  Prussia.  Austria,  herself,  was  nominally  a  constitutional  empim 
These  liberal  concessions  in  the  smaller  States,  were  mainly  founded  upon  the  declaration 
of  fundamental  rights  (Grundrechte),  put  forth  by  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  in  Sept  1848. 
The  Diet  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  whole  of  these  Constitutions,  by  dedariog 
the  nullity  of  these  Grundrechte.  This  it  did  on  the  23d  of  August,  1851,  b^  a  resolutton 
which  declared  them  of  no  binding  force  ;  and  called  on  those  States  in  which  any  mcafr 
ures  had  been  founded  on  these  Grundrechte,  to  abolish  them  forthwith,  in  as  far  as  thej 
did  not  accord  with  the  laws  and  objects  of  the  Confederation.  In  consequence  of  thiS} 
the  greater  portion  of  the  minor  princes  proceeded  at  once  to  abrogate  the  liberal  Coosfr 
tutions  which  they  had  previously  granted. 

Austria  now  renewed  in  the  Diet  the  attempt  to  introduce  her  non-Grerman  territories 
into  the  Confederation.  The  English  Cabinet  presented  a  remonstrance  against  flie 
measure,  as  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  Europe,  and  disturbing  the  balance  of 

Kwer.  This  claim  of  the  right  of  foreign  interference  was  met  by  a  declaration  of  the 
et,  that  "  This  attempt  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Confederation,  is  rejected 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  two  votes."  But  though  Prussia  joined  in  this  vote, 
she  could  not  but  fecur  the  execution  of  the  designs  of  Austria ;  and  at  last,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  1851,  she  proposed  to  withdraw  her  own  non-Germanic  provinces  from  the  Con- 
federation. This  was  acceded  to ;  and  Austria  seeing  the  determined  attitude  of  opposition 
taken  by  the  European  Powers,  gladly  embraced  this  action  as  a  pretext  for  witbdrawii% 
her  cherished  proposition,  at  least  until  a  more  favorable  conjuncture  offers. 

Thus  at  last  the  political  condition  of  Grermany,  bo  far  at  least  as  that  condition  de> 
pends  on  written  forms,  has  returned  back  again  to  precisely  the  same  point  at  which  it 
stood  previous  to  the  agitations  of  1848,  and  indeed  to  the  position  of  1815. 

ChistomS' Union,  —  Yet  though  disappointed  in  their  aspirations  for  a  political  uniOfl 
and  greater  political  freedom,  the  G^ermans  have  nevertheless  made  great  advances  to- 
wards social  union  and  freedom  of  internal  trade  and  intercourse. 

Among  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the  cumbrous  organization  of  the  Confederatioii, 
none  were  so  early  and  severely  felt  as  its  restrictions  upon  commerce.    Each  State  wai 
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independent  within  itself,  and  each  established  its  own  tariff  and  line  of  castom-honses, 
—  each  endeavoring  to  gain  a  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  of  its  neighbor. 
Prussia  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  disadvantage  of  this  policy,  and  as  early  as  1818, 
entered  into  arrangements  for  mutual  free  trade  between  herself  and  one  or  two  of  the 
neighboring  States.  By  l!his  arrangement,  duties  should  be  levied  only  on  the  common 
frontier,  and  the  avails  be  shared  between  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
parties.  The  advantages  of  this  soon  became  apparent,  and  State  after  State  joined  this 
Customs-Union,  until  it  finally  embraced  almost  the  whole  Confederation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Austria.  This  is  the  ZoUverein  or  Customs-Union,  which  now  comprehends  a 
population  of  about  30,000,000.  The  term  for  which  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded 
"viras  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the  yecur  1853.  Besides  the  Zollverein,  yet  another  union 
consists  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  a  few  petty  principalities  in  its  neighborhood, 
Bumberingin  all  something  less  than  2,000,000  ot  inhabitants,  and  known  as  the  Steuer- 
verein  or  ihlties-Union.  m  September,  1851,  Prussia,  acting  somewhat  informally  in 
the  name  of  the  Zollverein,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hanover,  by  which  the  two  Customs- 
Unions  were  to  be  united  at  the  be^nins  of  the  year  1854,  such  modifications  being  in 
the  meanwhile  made  as  should  be  aeemea  advisable. 

-  The  objects  of  this  association  are :  1.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of 
^weights  and  measures.  2.  A  uniform  coinage.  3.  Uniform  commercial  regulations,  as 
regards  the  intercourse  of  the  States  composing  the  league,  with  other  nations  ;  a  power 
bemg  conferred  on  the  Senate,  which  reflates  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  of  making  trea- 
ties with  foreign  Powers,  binding  upon  tne  whole  Confederation.  4.  Uniform  duties  of 
export,  import,  and  transit.  The  frontier  States  tevy  the  duties  agreed  upon  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  league,  on  merchandize  coming  from  abroad,  and  the  receipts  are  divided  among 
all  of  them  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  frontier  once  passed,  there  is  no  fur- 
ther interruption  nrom  custom-houses. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this  system  promise  to  be  greatly  increased  by  a  treaty 
lately  entered  into  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  by  which  a  certain  freedom  and  reci- 
procity of  trade  has  been  established  between  the  countries  embraced  in  the  Customs- 
Union  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Railroads.  —  Another  great  step  towards  the  social  union  of  the  Germans  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroads,  by  which  that  country  is  already  traversed  in  various  directions, 
and  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  Belgium  and  France,  and  on  the  other  with  Poland, 
Hussia,  and  Italy. 

A  statistical  work  published  in  Qermany,  and  complete  to  the  close  of  1852,  gives  the 
following  figures  upon  the  railroads  there.  The  Gterman  league  is  about  five  miles. 
There  were,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  for  the  most  part  open  to  the  public :  — 

In  Austria 247  leagaei. 

LaFnuna ^ 507 

InBaTaria 144 

In  Saxony .\ 58 

In  Hanover 101 

In  Wnrtembeig 41 

In  Baden 43 

In  the  Dachies  and  Principalittes 118 

or  a  total  of  1^33  German  leases  or  7,000  miles  :  5,700  miles  are  in  running  order; 
the  rest  are  not  completed ;  4,350  miles  are  administered  by  the  various  Governments ; 
2,650  by  private  companies.  • 

Surface. — The  southern  and  central  parts  of  Gtermany  are  traversed  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  every  direction,  separated  only  by  narrow  valleys,  while  to  the  north  the  eleva^ 
tioB  subsides  into  a  wide  sandy  plain,  little  above  the  sea-leveL  The  Tyrol  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  branches  of  the  Alps,  presenting  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Switzeriand.  To 
the  north  of  these  mountain  distncts,  the  Danube  extends  almost  across  the  whole  length 
of  the  country,  declining  from  2,000  feet  elevation  at  its  source,  to  530  feet  where  it  en- 
ters Hungary.  The  Ifercynian  and  Bohemian  mountains  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
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the  Danubian  Valley.;  and^.thongh  inferior  in.  hcdght  to  the  Alps,  form  a  series  of  Ij^ 
valleys  and  table-lands,  which  fill  up  the  central  portions,  and,  in  their  eastern  prolongi- 
tion,  form  the  singular  valley  of  Bonemia,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  having  beeo 
a  lake  before  it  was  drained  by  bursting  its  mountain  barriers.  *  Northward  of  th^  tte 
country  sinks  into  plains,  the. length  of  which  extends,  without  interruption,  throngh  S- 
lesia,  Husatia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania>  Mechlenburg,  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  the  lower 
part  of  Westphalia,  where  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  heath  or  morass ;  an  vf- 
pearance,  indeed,  which  it  exhibits  in  other  places.  The  great  rivers — the  Oder,  the  'ESo^ 
the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine,  with  their  tributaries,  drain  this  extensive  region.  To  Ike 
west  of  the  Elbe,  scarcely  a  tree  appears,  but  the  level  tracts  are  covered  with  heath  aoil 
juniper.  To  the  east  the  country  is  more  sandy,  and  covered  with  pines,  interspend, 
however,  with  extensive  plats  of  fertile  soil.  The  plain  of  Saxony,  of  which  Leipsie  13  ifc 
centre,  is  more  elevated,  and  has  a  more  fruitful  soil.  Middle  Qermany  is  much  divero- 
fied  by  picturesque  scenery,  and  abounds  with  verdant  and  well  wooded  valleys,  wWd 
are  watered  by  clear  streams.  The  banks  of  the  M eyn,  the  Funda,  and  the  Mozelle,  vgt 
remarkable  for  their  varied  scenery,  and  the  valley  oi  the  Rhine  unites  the  grandeur  of  i 
fine  landscape  with  the  appearance  of  a  highly  fertile  country.  In  the  elevated  plains  q{ 
Bavaria  the  soil  is  more  cold,  but  generally  poductive.  In  the  Austrian  territories»Ae 
plains  are  confined  by  the  Alps ;  but  are  equally  fertile,  while  the  valleys  are  as  deep,^2 
sometimes  as  narrow  as  those  of  Switzerland. 

Rivers, — Within  the  confederate  territory,  there  are  60  navigable  rivers.  The  Dhsm 
rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  takes  hence  a  course  due  east,  receiving  numerous  tritmli- 
ries,  and  passes  into  Hungary  at  Presbprg,  near  which  place  it  receives  the  drainage  tf 
Moravia  through  the  March.  The  Drave  and  Save  also  rise  in  southern  Germany;  and 
the  Adioe  which  flows  south,  has  its  sources  in  the  Rhetian  Alps.  The  Elbe  risfss  6q(B 
numerous  affluents  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bohemian  inountains,  and  drains  the  vaBer 
of  B(^hemia.  After  escaping  through  the  Sudetic  mountains,  it  flows  over  the  plains  of 
northern  Germany  to  the  Oceao.  The  Weser  and  its  large  affluents  pursue  a  simibi 
course.  The  Oder  drains  the  north-eaat,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  a  little  stream,  20  mib 
below  Stettin.  The  Rhine,  in  the  west,  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  on  leaving  that  territwf 
shoots  in  a  northern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Meyn  and  the  Moselle,  aod 
passes  into  Holland,  and  ultimately  finds  the  sea  through  several  channels.  These  ait  al 
magnificent  rivers,  and  give  to  the  country  commercial  advantages  which  it  oAerwiK 
comd  not  enjoy.  The  minor  rivers  are  too  numerous  to  name,  and  they  are  less  important 
The  lakes  of  Germany  are  all  small ;  and,  except  the  Lake  of  Constancei  on  the  bwto 
of  Switzerland,  useless. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  Germany  is  extremely  varied  in  its  several  parts.  Go^ 
of  the  Rhetian  Alps  the  rooks  are  of  primary  formation,  and  form  rugged  and  fantaA 
masses,  which  at  a  distance  look  like  castles  in  ruins.  This  formation  overlies  porphji|> 
The  Alps  of  Salzburg,  which  extend  to  the  Danube,  are  composed  of  granitic  and  pin* 
tive  rocks.  Their  tops  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  To  tire  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Ew 
are  found  fine  marbles  and  rock-salt ;  to  the  east,  mines^f  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  coi 
Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  low  plains  are  covered  With  alluvium  and  dct 
tal  matter.  Upon  the  adjoining  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  aiid  Sudetic  mountains  thai 
are  isolated  basins  of  coal  fonnatipn*  Jn  Sile§ia  the  alluvial  plains  abound  in  a  bbi 
clay.  The  con3titution.of  the  Bohemian  mountains  is.  essentially  difierent  in  sevendW' 
spects ;  and  small-grained  granite,  micaceous  rocks,  slate,  schist,  and  sienite,  form  Ae 
Bohmewald.  Forests  occupy  their  tops,  and  their  bases  are  covered  with  pools  and  mar^ 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain  freestone  and  basalt,  «| 
rounded  with  limestone  fuU  of  fossil  shells.  The  porphyries  of  the  Erzegebirge  W 
undergone  some  violent  upheaving.  Many  mineral  springs  issue  from  these  hills,  all  ftott 
their  character  indicating  igneous  action.  Near  Eger  is  the  Eammerberg,  a  conical  m^ 
tain  covered  with  lava  and  scoriae*  The  substructure^  however,  of  the  Krzegebirjf/l 
granitic,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  on  the  Saxon  side,  is  of  such  impoHm 
as  to  have  given  the  chain  the  name  it  bears,  which  means  *  metaliferous  mountan^ 
In  the  valley  of  the  Danube  extend  vast  tracts  of  the  epoch  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and 
deposits  of  extinct  animals  are  found  in  the  alluvial  soils.  The  granitic  rpcks  of  the ' 
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Forest  support,  in  some  placesi  iimestooe  of  tba  'oacMMidaiy  penod ;  the  flpars  whiob  ex- 
tend to  the  north  are  composed  of  old  sandstone;  t^  slopes  that  overlook  the  Rhine  are 
forms  of  soil  posterior  to  the  chalk,  and  the  flanks  of  the  whole  chain  are  covered  with 
thick  forests. 

To  the  north  of  the  Meyn,  the  hills  are  composed  of  ^Himitive  limestone ;  to  the  east 
uid  west,  of  volcanic  deposits ;  which  form,  oa  the  oi^e  side,  the  chain  of  the  Vogelb^g 
and  Westcr-wald,  and  on  the  other  the  basaltic  gronp  of  Bifel.  The  constitution  of  the 
formations  now  entirely  changes  ;  and,  to  the  north  aad  west,  all  the  plains  which  de- 
scend to  the  North  Sea  are  covered  with  immense  beds  of  sedimentary  deposits,  or  with 
beds  of  sand  overlying  chalk,  limestone,  gypsum,  etc,  which  mix,  at  last,  along  the  sh<MPes 
of  the  Baltic,  with  the  sandy  and  marshy  seals  of  Pomerania.  The  gveat  plain  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been,  at  no  very  distant  epoch,  covered  by  the  sea ;  and,  in  many 
places,  its  surface  stiU  consists  of  bare  sand. 

The  mines  of  Grermany  are  as  .various  as  they  are  rich  in  products ;  and  are  wrought 
with  much  skill  and  economy.  Precious  stones  are  found  in  many  places  ;  rock-crystal, 
.amethysts,  and  topazes,  are  plentiful  in  Bavaria;  chalcedony,  agate,  petcbstein,  and 
porcelain-jasper,  in  Bohemia;  barytes  in  many  parts,  and  abundance  of  building-stone 
and  clays  everywhere.  Fossil  coal  is  found  in  extensive  beds.  Gold  is  procured  by 
washing, — though  only  in  small  quantities,  in  Saltzburg  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Rammda> 
berg,  and  in  Silesia,  Silver  and  ciniiabar  are  raised  in  the  mines  of  the  Erzegeblrge  in 
Saxony.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  calamine,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  titanium,  arsenic,  and 
almost  every  other  mineral,  are  more  or  less  abundant,  Tn  consequence  of  this  abundance, 
mineralogy  has  become  a  branch  of  a  liberal  education* 

Mineral  springs,  in  every  variety,  are  scattoed  over  Gtermany.  The  Thermal  Springs  of 
Aix4a-Chapelle,  Pyrmont,  Carlsbad,  Baden,  etc,  cm  the  Rhine,  attmct  crowds  of  visitcn. 
Those  of  Ischel-Baden,  near  Vienna,  and  many  more,  though  less  fiequented,  are  in  no 
wise  inferior.  The  acidulous  springs  of  Selters,  Driburg,  and  Robitsch ;  the  bitter  waters 
of  S^idschutK,  Seidlitz,  etc. ;  and  the  long  series  of  salt  springs  which  follow  the  base  of 
the  northern  Alps,  attest  the  richness  of  the  under-strata  in  metallic  deposits. 

Climate, — The  extent  of  Germany,  no  less  than  its  various  elevations,  naturally  pro- 
duce great  variations  in  climate.  On  the  n<Nrthem  plains  the  temperature  is  not  cold,  bat 
the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  inconstant  They  are  exposed  to  ihe  fogs  and  the  tempests 
from  two  seas.  Central  Gennany  enjoys  a  more  dear  and  equable  cUmate.  The  moan- 
tains  form  a  barrier  against  the  effects  of  the  oceanic  influences ;  but  the  elevation  ren- 
ders the  air  colder  than  a  climate  of  latitode  alone  would  indicate.  The  climate,  hcyw- 
evev,  of  this  region,  is  finer  than  any  other  in  Germany ;  and  is  the  most  salubrious  and 
agreeable  of  any  in  Europe.  The  Alpine  regions  of  the  south  comprise  ev^  variety  of 
climate,  in  aoccffdance  with  elevation  and  protection.  The  air  is  generally  raw  and  ceM 
in  the  exposed  elevations,  while  in  the  plains  and  valleys  a  cliroate  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Italy,  is  enjoyed 

Soil —  The  soil  of  Germany  is  generally  prodactive.  The  plains  of  the  ncxrth,  indeed, 
contain  much  waste  land ;  but  along  the  rivers  there  are  rich  and  fertile  soils,  where  the 
fnost  abundant  crops  are  raised.  There  is,  also,  in  the  mountain  country  south,  macA 
barren  land ;  but  the  beautiful  valleys  and  small  plains  among  the  hills  rival  the  fertility 
of  the  best  alluvial  soils  of  the  north.  In  general  the  soil  of  the  north  is  heavy,  and  in  the 
south  light ;  the  former  is  best  adapted  for  corn,  and  the  latter  for  the  vine.  The  best  soils 
are  found  in  the  middle  districts,  between  the  mountains  of  the  soath  and  the  northern 
plain.  In  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Fmnconia,  Saxony,  and  on  the  Rhine,  the  proportion  of 
good  soil  is  much  greater  than  in  the  north  or  south. 

Vegetable  Products. -^  Forest  trees  hold  a  first  rank  in  the  vegetable  products  of  (3er- 
acuuiy,  and  not  onl^  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  but  aiferd  timber  for  export  The 
oak  abounds  most  in  the  central  regions.  The  other  trees  are  beech,  ash,  mountain-ash, 
poplar,  pine,  and  fir ;  and,  in  sheltered  spots,  walnut,  chestnut,  almond,  and  peach  trees 
thrive  luxuriantiy.  The  coniferous  trees  are  most  common  in  the  sandy  plains  watered 
hj  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  tiie  hard  pine  and  the  lofty  fir  of 
ftsandinavia.  To  tiiese  forests  succeed  vast  wastes,  covered  with  heath;  and  the  remain* 
ing  part  of  northern  Germany  consists  of  eztenaiTe  meadows.  In  the  Utile  hills,  however. 
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of  eastern  Holstein,  of  maritime  Mecklenbm^,  and  of  Riigen,i;he  vegetation  is  dUferent, 
and  the  oak  reappears  on  a  more  fimitfnl  soil. 

In  the  south,  vegetation  is  governed  by  the  topomphical  character  of  the  couniqr. 
The  beech  and  maple  grow  so  high  as  5,500  feet,  and  the  pinns-mnbra  still  higher.  Tk 
birch  is  a  common  tree  on  the  declivities.  In  Austria,  the  transition  from  eternal  snov 
to  the  region  of  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  is  remarkably  rapid.  The  culture  of  the  yitt 
ceases  at  the  height  of  2,000  feet ;  that  of  wheat,  at  4,000 ;  and,  at  a  greater  height,  tte 
country  is  generally  covered  with  pasturage  and  coniferous  trees. 

Every  species  of  grain  is  cultivated  ;  but  some  localities  are  preferable  for  the  severij 
crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  most  common  in  the  south ;  maize,  in  Austria ;  buckwhe^ 
in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  n(»i;h ;  and  manna,  or  ^'festuca  fluitans,''  is  cultivated  on  Ike 
banks  of  the  Oder.  The  potato  is  grown  extensively  in  the  north,  and  few  countriefl  m 
so  plentifully  supplied  with  excellent  roots.  The  culture  of  garden  vegetables  has  hm 
carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Hops  find  a  genial  soil ;  and  tobacco  (of  an  infe- 
rior description,  however)  is  largely  grown.  Madder  and  dyer's  weld  are  partially  cdt 
vated.  Hemp  and  lint  are  staple  growths,  and  furnish  material  for  domestic  main* 
factures. 

Vines  were  originaDy  planted  by  the  Romans  along  the  river  bottoms,  where  thej  ill 
produce  wines  as  highly  esteemed  as  those  of  any  other  country.  The  most  valaed  istt 
**Hock,''  from  the  vineyards  of  Hockheim,  where  the  best  is  made.  The  next  in  ^nhe 
are  the  wines  of  the  Meyn,  and  the  Danube ;  and  those  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  the  Mosdk 
The  Bohemian  wines  are  inferior.  The  secondary  wines  are  used  by  the  people  asi 
common  beverage ;  and  such  only  as  are  suitable  for  preservation  are  exported.  Of  oBrt 
oil,  neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  is  important ;  the  production  being  confined  to  a 
«mall  district  *  in  the  south.  Great  quantities  of  rape  seed  and  linseed  oils  are  expressed; 
and  for  the  more  common  purposes,  the  oil  of  herrings,  seals,  and  other  aquatic  animali 
is  very  abundant 

Domestic  Animals. — The  Grerman  heavy  horse  is  well  adapted  for  draught  and  wtf- 
like  purposes,  but  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  pleasure.  There  are  various  breeds  of  caift. 
The  handsomest  are  those  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  Hungarian  and  Swiss  breeds 
prevail  in  different  parts.  The  mixture,  however,  of  these,  is  the  best  for  the  dairy.  At- 
tempts have  long  been  made  to  improve  the  German  stock,  but  with  little  success.  Tfc 
German  sheep  is  a  mixture  of  the  original  coarse-wooUed  race  and  a  breed  from  the  A^ 
dennes.  In  part  of  Dlyria  they  have  the  sheep  of  Padua,  and  the  fin^-woolled  sheep  rf 
Spain  have  been  largely  introduced.  Goats  are  common,  especially  in  the^  hilly  Statei, 
and  swine  are^the  most  important  stock  in  Bav^a,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  etc,  Bft* 
rearing,  in  Lusatia,  is  a  productive  employment  The  seas  which  wash  the  shores  «« 
prolific  in  fish,  and  the  domestic  fisheries  give  a  living  to  a  great  number  of  the  pcorie. 

Origin, — The  inhabitants  of  Grermany  are  of  three  essentially  different  families:  W 
Deutsch,  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  Latin.  The  Deutsch,  in  several  families,  inhabit  nM 
than  four-fifths  of  the  country ;  and  the  Sclavonic,  comprising  the  "  Tchekkes"  of  Bo- 
hemia, *the  "Slowaques"  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  "Annaques"  and  other  tribes  rn 
Moravia,  the  "Polonais"  of  Silesia,  the  "Cassoubes"  of  northern  Pomerania^  etc, 
comprise  very  nearly  the  other  fifth.  The  Latin  family  is  confined  to  the  Italian  porthsi 
of  the  Tyrol,  Priuli,  and  Trieste,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  some  few  otto 
places.    Besides  all  these,  there  are  some  300,000  Jews. 

Languages, — The  pervading  language  is  the  Deutsch,  and  this  is  the  legal  langoflg' 
of  the  country.  The  High  and  Low  Grermans  speak  languages  somewhat  different,  W 
are  very  similar  in  habits,  character,  and  disposition.  The  Low  German,  or  as  it  is  caMi 
the  Piatt  Deutsch,  prevails  among  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  HobfcJJ 
etc. ;  but  as  the  church  services  and  education  are  conducted  in  High  Deutsch,  ft* 
language  is  known  as  well,  though  not  preferred,  as  their  own  dialect.  In  the  soiWi 
where  High  Deutsch  alone  is  spc^en,  the  peasantry  use  a  dialect  scarce^  more  int* 
gible  to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  than  the  Low  Deutsch.  The  Sclavonic  pe«| 
ole  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  Danube ;  they  retain  their  Sclavonic  dialects,  W 
with  a  great  mixture  of  German  words.  The  Sclavonians  are  inferior  in  civilizatiorii  W 
industrious,  and  much  attached  to  their  homes. 
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JS6/^gt<)it.— ^Catholicism,  Lutherism,  and 'Calvinism,  are  equally  the  religions  of  Ger- 
many, and  enjojl  in  all  the  States,  pcdect  freedom  of  worship.  For  several  years  past, 
however,  the  two  latter  have  been  united  under  the  denomination  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  About  one-half  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  about  two-fifths  belong  to  the 
Evangelical  Church,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  by  the  'Calvinists,  Momvians,  Men- 
nonites,  Jews,  etc 

AgrictUture*  —  Up  to  the  present  date,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Grermany  have 
been  held  by  feudal  tenures.  The  possessors  of  the  soil,  of  whom  in  every  State  the  sove- 
reign is  by  far  the  greatest,  have  under  them  a  species  of  customary  tenants  called  sub- 
lets (Untertbaner),  who  have  the  cultivation  of  the  common  fields  divided  into  small 
portions,  without  the  intervention  of  fences.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  removed  firom  the 
field,  the  lord  has  the  ri^ht  of  pasture ;  and  owing  to  these  circum3tance8  it  is  impossible 
to  deviate  firom  an  ancient  practice,  by  which  the  different  portions  of  the  common  land 
must  be  devoted  to  different  kinds  of  crops  at  specific  periods.  The  rotation  almost  uni- 
versally followed  and  known  as  the  three-crop  culture,  consists  of  a  fallow,  succeeded  by 
two  crops  of  grain.  The  fallow,  however,  generally  bears  a  crop,  which  is  usually  either 
flax,  peas,  or  potatoes  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  land  is  never  properly  cleared  of 
weeds.  To  this  fallow  crop  succeeds  winter  corn,  either  wheat  or  rye ;  in  the  Mprth,  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  as  four  to  one,  and  in  many  parts,  especially  in 
Bavaria,  ten  to  one.  In  the  southern  States,  the  two  kinds  of  grain  are  nearly  equally 
cultivated.  To  the  winter-corn  succeeds  barley  or  oats,  as  the  land  is  better  adapted  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  as  may  have  been  settled  between  the  ancestors  of  the  present  lords 
€Md  their  tenants  in  remote  periods.  By  this  mode  of  cultivation  the  earth  yields  but  a 
small  increase.  The  tenants  can  keep  but  little  live  stock,  and  therefore  make  but  lit- 
tle manure.  The  live  stock  they  do  keep  is  usually  fed,  in  winter,  on  straw,  and  the 
addition,  recently,  of  potatoes  with  a  small  portion  of  corn,  and  what  dung  they  do  (nto- 
duce  is  of  a  very  weak  quality.  These  tenants  are  conimonly  holders  of  small  portions 
of  land,  which  in  many  instances  is  necessarily  divided,  at  their  decease,  among  all  their 
children ;  and  thus  the  evil  of  the  cottage-system  of  small  farms  is  clearly  experienced. 
The  villages  are  crowded  with  little  proprietors,  who  have  not  either  the  conventional  or 
the  pecuniary  power  to  improve  the  soil ;  who  live  in  a  state  inferior  to  laborers,  and  who, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  farms,  can  only  obtain  subsistence  by  living  on  the  cheapest 
diet,  which  of  late,  as  in  Ireland,  is  principally  potatoes.  Under  this  system,  the  number 
of  husbandmen  increases  rapidly ;  they  form  soldiers,  and  when  called  out  by  the  milL- 
tary  conscriptions  of  their  provinces,  are  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  when  living  on 
their  farms. 

The  only  well-cultivated  farms  in  Grermany  are  those  kept  in  hand  by  the  great  lords, 
whoy  from  their  large  stocks  of  cattle,  make  manure  sufficient  to  enrich  their  soils.  Oth- 
erwise the  farms  of  Germany,  although  the  soil  possesses  a  rare  fecundity,  are  badly 
managed,  and  yield  comparatively  little  —  not  more  than  five-eighths  the  crops  of  Eng- 
land, or  half  the  crops  of  the  western  United  States.  From  the  poorer  classes  eating 
nothing  but  lye  or  potatoes,  and  from  having  three-fourths  of  its  population  employed  in 
igciculture,  Grermany  is  enabled  to  export  corA  in  most  years ;  but  when  an  unpropitious 
beason  occurs,  the  distress  is  dreadful,  and  is  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the  States  and 
;be  difficulty  of  transit  from  one  to  the  other,  an  evil  which  was  lamentably  felt  in  1817 
ujd  in  1847. 

The  land  of  Grermany  produces  little  beyond  the  national  consumption,  except  wises, 
lax,  and  wool.  The  quality  of  the  Grerman  wines  is  much  inferior  to  those  of  France* 
ind  the  quantity  much  les.«.  The  annual  product  is  stated  at  two  millions  of  pipes,  of 
00  gallons  each ;  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  finds  a  foreign  market  Flax  frequently 
arming,  as  before  stated,  the  fallow  crop,  is  important  from  the  employment  it  affords, 
luring  the  long  cold  nights  of  winter,  to  the  female  membera  of  the  peasant's  family,  and 
rom  the  trade  it  creates  in  the  export  of  yarn  and  linen  cloth.  Wool  is  generally  th^ 
•roperty  of  the  lord ;  and  its  annual  clip  is  frequently  the  principal  revenue  derived  fix^ 
xtensive  possessions.  This  has  induced  many  to  pay  great  attention  to  improvement  of 
Eie  staple ;  and  much  of  it,  especially  that  firom  Saxony,  is  superior  to  the  merino  of  Spain^ 
1 18  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  extension  of  the  breed  of  the  fine-wooUed  sheep 
as  taken  place.  23 
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m  OBEXEANIC  COKFEIXBEATION. 

Mcamfactwre$^  eic^^An  tt  nuuittfiustariBg  ocmatry,  Gtefmany  is  |ff&«aiiiient»  and  can 
supply  itself  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  tbe  commoditiea  it  netfk.  Every  tovi, 
of  moderate  popakttion,  has  its  woc^en,  linea,  eotton,  silk,  and  iron  woik-shops.  Fsv 
of  these,  however,  are  condncted  on  a  large  scale ;  andcoBBeqaenilyy  that  minute  dlviniii 
of  labor,  which  is  so  essential  to  perfection  and  cheapness  of  articles,  is  entirely  wanfii^ 
Linens  are  the  most  valuable  products  ;  and  are  made,  from  the  coarse  fBibrics  of  Wo^ 
phalia,  which  are  used  for  negro-clotiiing,  to  the  finest  shirtinff  and  table-linen  of  Sitesoa 
and  Saxony.  Woollens  of  au  kinds  aare  made,  and  sufficient  for  consumption.  The  ca» 
simeres  and  Yigonia  cloths  of  the  Pmssiatt  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  are  preferred  in  d 
markets.  The  cotton  manufactures  have  increased ;  but  not  so  rajHdly  as  those  of  otim 
staples.  The  most  considerable  districts  for  these  kinds  of  goods  are :  Saxony,  the  Fin» 
sian  provinces  of  Juliers,  Berg,  and  Cleves ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ens,  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  The  chief  silk  establishments  are  in  Vienna,  at  Boveredo  in  the  Tyrol, 
at  Cologne,  and  at  Berlin.  Leather,  iron,  and  steel,  and  wares  prepared  irom  th^nf  ut 
made  at  home.  Porcelain  and  common  earthen  ware  are  well  made ;  but  the  best  comet 
from  the  royal  factories  of  Berlin  and  I>iesden«  The  glass-ware  of  Bohemia,  thongfa  in- 
ferior, is  that  in  common  use,  not  only  thmughout  (^nnany,  but  in  many  other  psib 
of  the  %3rid.  Paper  is  an  article  very  inferior  in  quaUty,  but  it  is  largely  manafactnred. 
In  the  preparation  of  chemicals,  the  Germans  are  excellent.  The  minor  manufactures  aie 
too  various  to  indicate.  They  consist  principally  of  musical,  mathematical^  surgical,  sad 
optical  instruments ;  vnih  watches  and  clocks,  wooden  toys,  and  fdaited  straw,  in  all  of 
which  a  peculiar  superiority  is  discernible.  Most  of  the  trades  of  Germany  axe  fettered  br 
the  laws  of  the  guilds,  to  which  the  masters  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  belong ;  and 
this  has  acted  as  an  impediment  to  their  arriving  at  that  perfection  the  genius  of  tk 
people  is  capable  of.  These  sorts  of  restraints,  however,  are  not  likely  to  last  mock 
longer. 

Books.  —  Besides  these  bmnches  of  industry,  we  may  notice  also  the  immense  prodnoe 
of  the  press,  so  important  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria,  where  voy 
small  towns  rival,  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe,  London  and  Psm 
excepted.  Of  these,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Stuttoardt,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  Freybm;^ 
Jena,  Dresden,  Gottingen,  Hanover,  Cassel,  fxankfort  on  t^e  Maine,  Augsburg,  and  Ham* 
burg  are  the  most  distinguished. 

Commerce.  —  In  commerce,  Germany  is  surpassed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bos- 
sia ;  nevertheless,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  especially  by  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
IVieste,  and  next  to  them,  by  Altona,  Lubeck,  Stettin,  Stmlsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  Kiel, 
and  Emden.  The  chief  exports  are :  grain,  timber,  wool,*  linen,  hard  ware,  lead»  zioc^ 
quicksilver,  glass,  salt,  wollen  and  cotton  goods,  horses,  cattle,  and  butter  (the  latter, 
especially,  from  Holstein  and  Mecklenhfirg).  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable ;  and 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  engaged  in  it  are :  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Cologne,  Blb^eU, 
Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Pmgue,  Augsburg,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Frankfort  os 
the  Oder,  Botzen,  Laibach,  etc 

Education.  —  The  Literary  Institutions  in  Germany  are  both  numerous  and  cetebrated 
The  universities,  all  on  a  large  scale,  and  com{»ri8ing  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  iva» 
prudence,  medicine,  and  philosophy  (including  astronomy,  etc»)  are  so  excellently  arrange^ 
and  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  that  they  are  much  resorted  to,  even  from  other  eooa* 
tries.  At  present,  there  are  twenty-three  Imiversities  on  this  scale  in  Germany,  viz.:  — 

Five  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  :  at  Prague  (founded  in  1348),  Vienna  fa 
1366),  Olmutz  (in  1681),  Gratz  (in  1486),  and  Innspruck  (in  1672).  Five  in  tbe  ac^ 
man  provinces  of  Prussia:  at  Greifswald  (founded  in  1456),  Halle  (in  1694),  Birriss 
(in  1702),  Berlin  (in  1810),  and  Bonn  (in  1818).  Three  in  Bavaria  :  at  Wnrtzbof 
(founded  in  1403>,  Erlangen  (in  1743),  and  Munich  (in  1826).  Two  in  Baden  :  at  H» 
delherff  (founded  in'1386),  and  Freiburg  (in  1457).  One  in  Saxony :  at  Leipsic  (founded 
in  14m).  One  in  Mecklenburg:  at  ]^stock  (founded  in  1419).  One  in  Wurtembeig: 
at  Tubingen  (founded  in  (1477).  One  in  Hesse-Caftsel :  at  Marburg  (founded  in  1527). 
One  in  Saxe- Weimar :  at  Jena  (founded  in  15ff7).  One  in  Hesse-JDarmatadt:  at  Gifr 
aen  (founded  in  1607).  One  in  Holstein :  at  Kiel  (foonded  in  1665).  One  in  Haitovcr : 
at  Odttingen  (founded  in  1797). 
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Towards  the  end  of  last  ceiitiiry  iheste  wca^e,  mcftet^fftt^  tmiver^es  at  Effort,  "Witten- 
berg, Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Heimstadl,  l^^lii,  Doisbiiilf,  Altdorf,  and  in  eighteen  other 
places ;  which,  however,  since  have  been  aholished,  or  tudted  with  others. 

The  Public  Libraries  are  likewise  on  a  large  scale ;  and  while  there  are  about  fifty  of 
them  which  contain  more  than  25,000  volumes  each,  there  are  nearly  as  many  that  con- 
tain above  100,000  volumes.  Munich  has  the  largest,  which  contains  600,000  volumes, 
and  another  with  160,000  volumes ;  the  myeA  llbraiy,  at  B^lin,  numbers  500/)00 ;  the 
imperial,  at  Vienna,  350,000  volumes.  Besides  these,  there  are  public  libraries  at  Dres- 
den udth  220,000,  Gottingen  with  300,000,  Hamburg  with  200,000,  Stuttgart  with 
200,000,  Wolfenbiittel  with  190,000,  Prague  with  130,000,  Weimar  with  120,000, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Breslau  vnth  200JOOO  volumes,  etc 

Munich,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Grottingen  may,  in  some  regard,  be  considered 
as  central  points  of  sciences  and  arts,  not  only  with  regard  to  Germany,  but  also  to  other 
countries.  Highly  distinguished  are  the  Picture  Gallerieb  in  Dresden,  Vienna,  Miinchen, 
Und  Berlin  (that  of  Dusseldorf  is,  since  the  year  1806,  removed  to  Munich) ;  the  Cabinets 
of  Natural  Curiosities  in  Vienna,  Pragtie,  Munich,  Berlin,  Grottingen,  and  Hamburg ; 
and  the  Observatories  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Grottingen,  Munich,  Prague,  and  near  Gotha. 

No  country  can  rival  Grermany  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  common- 
school  education  is  the  more  widely  ^tended  as  parents  aite  forced,  by  the  law,  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  or  at  least  to  give  evidence  of  having,  in  a  suitable  manner,  pro* 
vidcd  for  their  education.  The  children  of  the  poor  enjoy,  of  course,  the  benefits  of  ia- 
Btruction  free  from  expenses.  The  total  number  of  children,  frequenting  the  common  schools 
in  Grermany,  amounts  to  more  than  6,000,000.  The  common  public  schools  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  for  instance,  were  in  1840  frequented  by  303,506  children ;  and  those  of 
Prussia,  in  1843,  frequented  by  2,328,146  ehil^en ;  and  as,  in  1840,  the  total  population 
of  Saxony  was  1,709,880,  and  that  of  Prussia,  in  1843,  was  16,471,765  inhabitietnts,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine,  with  regard  to  common-school  education,  a  more  just  ratio  be- 
tween school-chilc&en  and  adults  (inclusive  of  In&ntsy  than  this,  which  is  one  to  five  or 
fiix.  About  15,500,000  Prussian  dollars  are,  in  Germany,  annually  bestowed  upon  this 
branch  of  school  education  ;  and  the  927  teachers,  in  the  common  public  schools  of  Sax- 
ony, for  instance  (where,  as  in  other  Gherman  countries,  most  of  these  schools  are  in  the 
Tillages  of  the  peasantry),  receive  a  salary  of,  respectively,  120, 150,  200,  300,  400,  600, 
600,  and  700  Prussian  dollars  ;  which,  there,  is  equal  to  as  many  American  dollars. 
But  while  they  thus  are  placed  in  a  situation  more  or  less  free  from  cares. for  sustenance, 
-Uiey  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  any  teachership  without  having  previously  been  carefully 
instructed  in  the  so-called  School  Seminaries,  and  given  evidence  of  solid  knowledge,  in 
a  rigorous  examination.  That  with  thcjse  arrangements  scarcely  any,  above  six  years 
old,  are  to  be  found  throughout  Germany,  who  cannot  read,  and  but  very  few  who  can- 
not write,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Some  years  ago  there  were,  among  12^897  men 
of  the  standing  Prussian  army,  only  Mo  toldi^rs^^Crho  ^uld  not  write,  an<)i  these  were  not 
Grermans,  but  Poles  from  the  province  of  Posen.  The  tOtAl  nmnber  of  Lycea  in  Ger- 
many amounts  to  nearly  100;  of  Gymnasia,  to  more  than  400;  of  so-called  Latin  Schools, 
to  about  800 ;  and  of  School  Seminaries,  tto  neariy  1,100.* 

*  Uhivemties  have,  in  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Oi^iinittrk,  etc^  the  rfg&iflfcadon  of  High-ScboolB,  where 
cB  branches  of  science  are  taught;  and  wluch,  for  this  porpose,  unite  the  fi>ur  fiusuHies  of  theologgr,  jurispm- 
denee,  medicine,  and  philo9opl^  (indnding  tatt&aomy  tM.  fhe  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  history,  etc.); 
L^ewn^  and  Oymmasmm  are  those  higher  schoolsy  whese  all  bvattches  of  pnpm-aiory  knowledge,  necessaiy 
fir  those  who  fi^nent  the  uniTenities,  are  taof^t  (for  initsnee,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  mathemataes, 
«to*).  Their  papils  are  (at  least  in  most  of  the  countries  «f  eontmental  Europe)  not  boarders,  but  frequent  the 
Lyceums  and  Gymnasiums  only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  go  home  again.  Sendnaries  have  in  En 
Tope,  almost  eyery where,  the  signification  of  F^paratory  Sdiools  for  ftrtwre  teachers.  Prihgymnaikmu  ass 
Bchools  where,  beside  the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  he^  k  taught^  and  which;  fi>r  this  reason,  are  as  £ne» 
qaently  called  LcUin  schools. 
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The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice. 

Exienty  etc.  —  Of  this  great  empire,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  terri- 
tory forms  a  very  compact  mass,  embracing  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  con* 
taining  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  tribes  and  nations,  which  differ  from  each  other  in 
language,  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  degrees  of  civilization.  Its  greatest  length  is  860 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  exclusive  of  Dalmatia,  about  492  miles  ;  the  area  of  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  257,368  square  miles.  The  frontier  line,  which  is  mostly  marked 
by  natural  boundaries,  extends  upwards  of  4,250  miles,  of  which  less  than  80  miles  is  sea- 
coast. 

Civil  Divisions.  —  The  Austrian  empire  comprises  six  kingdoms,  viz.  Hungary,  with 
Sclavonia  and  Croatia;  Bohemia,  Gblicia,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  the  Principality 
of  Tran.-ylvania  ;  the  Duchy  of  Styria ;  the  Margraviate  of  Moravia  ;  and  the  County 
of  Tyrol.  The  city  of  Cracow  also  forms  a  portion  of  the  empire,  having  been  seized 
upon  by  the  Emperor,  in  1846,  with  the  consent  of  the  protecting  powers.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  they  are  arranged,  exclusive  of  Cracgw,  into  15  great  provinces,  the 
general  statistics  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Table:  — 
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Surface.  — It  may  generally  be  said  that  in  the  weatei!ii  aection  of  the  empire,  higk 
*moantains,  and  in  the  eastern  section  level  plainS|  prerpil;  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  a  level  plain  in  Lombardy,  and  monntain-rangQs  in  Transylvania. 

The  chief  mountain-ranges  within  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  empire  are:  eastent 
branches  of  the  Alps ;  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Bohmerwald,  Erzgebirge,  and  put 
of  the  Sudetic  Mountains. 

Rivers.  —  The  chief  rivers  and  tributaries  are :  the  Danube  (with  the  inn,  Ens,  Maidi, 
Trasen,  Waag,  Neitra,  Gran,  Theiss,  Leitha,  Raab*,  Drave  and  Save) ;  the  Elbe  (with 
the  Moldau  and  Eger) ;  the  Po  (with  the  Adda,  Oglio,  Mincio,  TagUamento,  Piave  and 
Brenta)  ;  the  Adige,  and  the  sources  of  the  VisTtula. 

Climate.  —  The  countries  in  the  north,  induding  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Gkilieia,  etc.,  have 
a  climate  resembling  that  of  the  norlli  of  France ;  and  the  agricultural  products  are  ven 
similar.  The  middle  region  comprehends  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Hungary,  Traosjl- 
vania,  etc, ;  and  has  a  milder  climate,  and  in  many  parts  vines  and  maize  are  cultivate. 
In  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  the  Illyrian  coast,  the  winters  are  short,  and  tbe  soil  pio- 
ductive  of  the  finest  of  fruits,  oil,  and  wine.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  iimii- 
ence  of  altitude  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  several  regions  of  the  Austrian  empire 
The  extensive  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Carpathians,  and  the  lofty  bamers  betw^eeu  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  partake  of  all  the  rigor  of  the  north ;  while  Galicia  and  the  interior  of 
Bohemia,  though  lying  north  of  these,  are  considerably  warmer.  The  average  fall  of  nio 
is  much  greater  in  the  mountains  than  on  the  plains.  In  Vienna  and  the  low-lying  tracts, 
28  inches  are  a  frequent  average ;  but  in  the  mountains,  the  average  often  amounts  to  40 
inches  and  upwards.  More  than  a  third  of  ihe  productive  soil  of  the  empire  is  said  to  be 
occupied  by  forests. 

Sail  and  Products.  —  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  especially  moat  of  the  plains  10 
Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  Yet  not  only  the  most  fertile,  but  at  the  same  time  best  cnlti- 
vatea  districts  of  the  empire,  are  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Austrian  arch-dnchy, 
aod  the  plain  alppg  the  ro,  in  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Gahcn. 
are  likewise  favored  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  extensive  heaths  of  Ketskemet  and  D^ 
breczin  in  Hungary,  are  sterile  wastes. 

Of  the  total  area  above  stated,  218,431  square  miles  are  .computed  to  be  arable  land, 
distributed  as  follows :  82,090  square  miles,  appropriated  to  grain ;  3,855  square  miks 
to  vin^  culture ;  234  square  miles  to  rice  culture  (in  Lombardy) ;  35,816  square  mik8« 
consistiogof  meadows  and  gardens ;  and  27,945  square  miles  of  common  pastures;  the 
remainder  being  covered  with  forests,  the  most  extensive  in  Europe  next  to  those  of 
llu^sia. 

In  1842,  the  whole  empire  had  an  aggregate  number  of  more  than  14.000,000  head  of 
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Maok  cattle  (the  most  TalnaUe  bleed  10  reaitd  iatfae  diatriets  of  the  Alpsyin  the  Grennan 
provincefi  in  geneialt  and  in  Hoogary  and  Galida) ;  about  2,800,000  horses  (the  finest 
meed,  in  Hungaiy,  Txansylvania,  and  the  northern  German  pfovinces) ;  nearly  34,000 
mules  (reared  in  Lombardv  and  Venioe,  and  in  Palmatia) ;  32,000,000  sheep  (three-jBiftbs 
cf  them  of  improved  breed) ;  and  &,345,0OO  hogs  (especially  in  Hungary).  The  produce 
of  the  silk-worm  (for  which  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the  southern  part  of  Tyrol,  Istria,  etc.» 
«ure  noted)  amounted,  in  1641,  to  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  taw  silk. 

Minerals.— ^  The  mining  products,  in  1841,  haa  a  value  of  26,058,802  florins  (more 
ikan  $9,827/)00),  and  consisted  of:  gold  (from  Transylvania  and  Hungary  proper),  silver, 
{ftom  Hungary  proper,  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  etc.),  quicksilver  (2,973  quintals,  chiefly 
liom  the  mines  of  Istria),  tin  ^877  quintals,  from  Bohemia),  copper  (49,157  quintals, 
ehiefly  finom  Hungary),  l^ul  (72,028  quintals,  from  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Hungary,  etc.), 
sdnc  (4,060  quintals,  from  Hungary  and  Tyrol),  iron,  of  every  description  (2,649,632  quin- 
tals, chiefly  from  Styria,  but  also  from  lUyria,  Imngary,  Bohemia,  etc.),  and  coal  (9,353,939 
quintals,  chiefly  from  Bohemia,  but  also  in  Moravia,  Liower  Austria,  etc.).  Austria  abounds 
in  salt,  of  eveiy  description ;  and  in  1841  the  rock-salt  mines  in  Gralicia,  Transylvania,  Hun* 
sary  proper,  upper  Austria,  and  Styria,  produced  3,031,079  quintals ;  the  salt-springs  (in 
Tipper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Oalicia,  eta),  2,011,6164iuintals ;  and  in  the  seaports,  733,S43 
quintals  of  salt  were  made. 

Mamrfaetwres.  —  Manufactures  have,  in  the  last  and  present  centuries,  received  consid- 
erable extension  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  but  are  still  on  a  comparatively  low  footiagi 
when  compared  with  those  of  England  and  the  United  States :  being  conducted  in  smcdl , 
factories,  the  requisite  division  of  labor  so  necessary  to  perfection,  is  altogether  wanting. 
Woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  of  late  years  cottons,  are  made  in  almost  every  village. 
Weaving,  and  other  sedentary  work,  is  perfcMrmed  in  the  cottages,  as  formerly  among  the 
&rm-women  of  New-England.  Linens  are  woven  in  every  province  of  the  empire ;  but 
tiie  finest  are  made  in  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia.  As  to  hardware,  the  mines 
supply  an  ample  store  of  material ;  the  manufacture  of  which  is  done  partly  on  the  spot, 
and  partly  in  the  larger  towns.  Bohemia  is  remarkable  for  its  glass  works.  Hides,  from 
the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  are  an  article  of  export  Linen  paper  is 
made  extensively,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  the  raw 
material.  As  a  manufacturing  nation,  Austria  has  one  great  advantage — the  cheapness 
of  labor ;  but  its  obstacles  are  great,  especially  as  regards  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its 
distance  from  the  raw  material,  which,  whether  landed  at  Hamburg  or  Trieste,  must  be 
conveyed  by  land.  The  inferiority  of  the  machinery  is  also  great  The  general  system 
of  roads,  however,  is  very  complete ;  and  since  the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  facilities 
of  trade  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Commerce.  —  The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Austria,  which  includes 
traffic  by  land  and  sea  for  a  series  of  years,  is  derived  from  official  documents  :  —  • 

Yean.  •  Import  fir  cnmrn^ptum.  Export  9f  wm  prodmcU. 

1«81 t f  «,880,94« £7,949,083 

1885 9,144,582 8,890,822 

1840 11,118,688 10,850,870 

1841 10,588,980 11,282,084 

1842 11,065,776 10,855,907 

1848 11,142,085 10,411,896 

1844 11,448,600 10,861,860 

The  Austrian  mercantile  navy  is  confined  to  the  Adriatic  ports,  and  is  of  very  modem 
date.  It  is  now,  however,  very  respectable,  and  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  mer- 
chant service  excellent  The  greater  number  of  vessels,  probablv  two4hi*d»,  belong  to 
Trieste  ;  the  remainder  to  Venice,  Fiume,  Bagusa,  and  the  Bocche  de  Catero.,  During 
the  year  1841,  25,146  vessels,  of  847,000  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  Austria.  In  1844» 
e9,0d4  vessels,  of  1,005,000  tons  arrived.  The  duty  on  goods,  imported  into  Austria, 
averages  9^  per  cent,  varying  finom  3  to  50  per  cent  The  contraband  trade  is  very  active 
on  the  firontier,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  at  least  JE2,000,000  per  a^num. 

FincMces. — It  has  not  been  usual  fw  the  govemment  to  publish  offioially  any  stat#- 
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ment  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  generally  nnderalood  amonf  tk 
bankers  and  capitalists  of  Vienna,  that  the  revenue  amoonts  annually  to  ^bout  130^06^000 
florins,  or  $65,000,000  ;  and  the  expenditure,  exoiusive  of  the  war  departmoat,  to  abont 
87,500,000  dorins ;  of  which  40,000,000  pays  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  44,000^ 
the  charges  for  civil  government,  and  3,500,000  the  civil  list  of  the  imperial  family.  Tbe 
total  of  the  national  debt  bearing  interest  is  about  650,000,000  florins.  The  inoome  is 
derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  domains,  and  Hungarian  levenae; 
The  expenses  of  the  military  department  is  annually  more  than  60,000,000  florins. 

Army.  —  The  peace  establishment  amounts  to  272,204  men,  viz.  cavalry,  44,970 ;  ia* 
fantry,  196,377 ;  and  artillery,  including  engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  artificers,  fni- 
tooners  and  train,  30,877.  Every  male,  between  the  ages  of  19  and  29  years,  is  subject 
to  do  duty  in  the  line ;  and  those  above  the  latter  age,  and  not  50,  are  liable  to  serve  iQ 
the  Landwehr  or  militia.  None  but  the  nobility  and  clergy  are  excepted.  The  Milit«j 
Frontier  is  protected  by  troops  raised  by  the  great  land-owners  and  firee  cities  of  thtt 
province ;  about  30,000  men  are  constanUy  in  the  service.  Otherwise,  the  whole  empiie 
is  divided  into  twelve  military  provinces,  nearly  conterminate  with  the  civil  division 
The  great  military  schools  of  the  empire  are  those  of  Vienna,  Weiner-Neustadt,  Waitaa 
in  Hungary,  Olmutz,  Gratz,  Milan,  etc.  There  is  a  veterinary  school  at  Vienna,  and  ai 
academy  for  educating  gun-smiths  at  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria. 

Navy.  —  The  Austrian  navy  is  small  In  1839,  the  number  of  vessels  in  ordinaiy  aad 
in  service,  were  as  annexed ;  nor  has  there  since  been  much  change. 

ShipiofiheLine.        FrigaUs,         Sicops,         Brigs.         Schoonen,         ToCol 

In  Ordinaiy 8 6 2 1 - 16 

In  Commiflsioa - S 2 5 7 17 

Total 8 8 4 6 7 33 

and  a  number  of  minor  vessels.  Venice  is  the  chief  naval  station.  The  seamen  m 
chiefly  Venetians,  Istrians,  and  Dalmatians  :  the  number  on  service,  in  1839,  was  2,326; 
besides  a  regiment  of  marine  artillery  of  945  men,  and  a  battalion  of  marines  of  1,2!6 
men. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  may  be  arranged  under  five  dasses: 
viz.  L  SclavonianSy  comprising  more  than  half  the  whole  population,  and  subdivided 
into  several  distinct  races,  as  the  Tschekkes  of  Bohemia ;  the  Slowacks  of  Moravia  and 
Hungary ;  the  Poles  of  Gralicia  ;  the  Rusniaks  of  Gralicia  and  Hungary ;  the  Wendes 
of  Styria,  Camiola,  Carinthia,  etc.  IL  Deutsch  or  Germans,  who  occupy  Austria,  and 
are  tlunly  scattered  over  the  whole  empire.  IIL  Latins,  in  the  Italian  kingdoms,  inclod* 
ing  also  the  Wallachians,  who  form  the  greater  portion  in  the  Bukowine,  and  are  vei} 
numerous  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Military  Frontier.  IV.  Magyars,  who  aie 
the  dominant  races  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  V.  Beside  the  above,  there  are  a  greai 
number  of  Jews  in  the  west,  and  Zinganies  or  Gipsies,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  tl» 
east  The  average  annual  increase  of  population  in  the  empire  is  about  1.193  per  cent, 
thus  appearing  to  double  itself  in  51  j  years.  The  populations  of  the  above  races  may  be 
thus  stated :  Sclavonians,  18,500;  Germans,  6,000,000 ;  Italians,  5,300,000 ;  Wallachh 
ans,  900,000 ;  Magyars,  4,500,000 ;  Armenians,  Albanians,  Gypsies,  etc.,  150,000 ;  and 
Jews,  667,139. 

Religion.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant  religion,  but  the  Greek  Church  fxt 
vails  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Calvinism  is  also  professed  by  many  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  and,  in  the  latter,  some  Unitarians  or  Socinians  are  to  be  found.  Men* 
nonites,  Jews^  and  other  sectaries  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  empire.  The  Romai 
Catholics  number  25,704,119;  Greeks,  6,529,300 ;  Protestants,  3,536,849 ;  Jews,  66^39; 
all  others,  48,022.  Every  sort  of  occupations  and  official  places  are  open  to  all  witboat 
respect  to  creed.  The  emperor  is,  in  all  but  the  name,  head  of  the  church,  and  Popeiyia 
▼ciy  limited  in  its  influence ;  and  since  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  by  Jo- 
seph IL,  the  regular  cjergy  have  been  subject  to  the  secular.  The  church  services  are  now 
read  in  the  vernacular,  except  the  mass.    There  are  eleven  Boman  Catholic  archbishops 
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cue  Gm^  (amted)  corehbiSi.oiH  one  Greek  (schismatic)  archbishop,  and  one  Armeniaii 
aichbiBbop.  The  Cathidio  Chnx^h  has,  besides,  59  bishops  with  chapters  and  consistories, 
and  43  abbots  of  riobly  endowed  monasteries  in  Austria,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Blyria,  and 
Moravia.  In  Hungary  there  are  22  endowed  abbots,  114  titular  abbots,  41  endowed  and 
29  titular  prebendaries,  and  23  college  foundations.  Transylvania  has  three  titular  ab- 
bots and  150  monasteries  and  convents,  and  Galicia  70  monasteries.  The  Greek  United 
Church  has  one  archbiflhop  and  one  bishop  in  G^alicia,  and  five  bishops  in  Hungary.  The 
Armenian  Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg.  The  Greek  Church  has  an 
iapchbishop,  with  ten  bishops  and  sixty  deacons.  The  Lutherans  are  under  ten,  and  the 
Galvinists  under  nine  superintendents  or  bishops.  The  Unitarians  have  one  superintend- 
ent for  164  parishes.  The  great  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  ecclesiastical  govem- 
meat  of  the  empire,  is  the  supremacy  of  thfe  civil  power  over  the  persons,  the  property, 
the  beneficiary  appointments,  and  even  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations.  Every  person  promulgating  a  papal  bull,  edict,  or  ordinance,  without  the  previ- 
ous sanction  of  the  crown,  is  subject  to  confiscation  of  property  and  imprisonment;  and 
no  Austrian  subject  can  be  excommunicated  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  even  by 
the  Pope  himself,  without  tiie  emperor's  consent  Patronage  belongs  partly  to  the  crown, 
and  partly  to  the  bishops,  corporations,  and  private  individuals.  A  strict  surveillance  is 
had  over  the  conduct  of  the  ministers ;  and  in  cases  of  irreclaimable  immorality,  the  of- 
fenders are  removed  to  a  kind  of  monastic  penitentiary,  and  kept  on  short  allowance  for 
a  given  period,  or  for  life.  ^ 

Education.  —  The  system  of  primary  and  elementary  schools,  in  all  the  Austrian  States, 
is  nearly  uniform.  In  the  Grerman  portion,  the' schools  are  more  numerous  and  efficient 
than  in  Hungary  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  In  the  lowest  grade  of  schools, 
—  the  "  Volfes-Schulen,"  instruction  is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Above 
these  are  the  ''  Gymnasia,'^  or  high  schools,  for  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  com* 
mercial  academies  in  the  towns ;  and  "  Universities,"  of  which  there  are  nine,  viz.  :  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Lemberg,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innspruck,  and  Pesth.  The 
clergy  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools ;  and  the  whole  are  regulated  with  a 
view  to  strict  uniformity  of  system,  and  to  their  connection  with  some  one  or  more  of  the 
religious  professions  recognized  by  the  State.  At  the  head  of  the  department  is  the  Hof- 
Studjen-Commission,  at  Vienna — aboard  of  lay  commissioners,  which  is  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  religious  consistories  ;  and  which  examines  and  reports  on  every 
point  connected  with  instruction,  profane  or  sacred,  civil  or  military,  but  has  no  legisla- 
tive power  or  authority  of  any  kind.  The  principle  of  instruction  which  pervades  all  the 
schools,  is  not  of  the  most  beneficent  kind :  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  check  the 
expansion  of  the  mental  powers,  by  confining  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  a  prescribed 
routine  of  verbal  tuition  ;  and  the  result  is,  uiat  the  pupils  leave  school  with  a  very  small 
iunount  of  actual  knowledge ;  but  having  been  imbued  with  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
wliich  are  sanctioned  by  the  government,  they  are  found  to  be  ready  instruments  in  car- 
rying into  effect  its  most  obnoxious  measures.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  prejudices  im- 
bibed with  their  early  instruction,  the  Austrians  are  far  from  being  that  bigoted  and  slav- 
ish race  a  priori  deduction  would  suggest. 

Bistory  and  Government.  —  The  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the  Austrian  empire 
is  composed,  have  always  tended  to  lessen  its  strength  and  its  weight  in  European  affairs. 
7here  has  been,  especially  of  late,  a  disposition  in  the  various  nationalities  (which  burst 
forth  with  great  force  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848)  to  extend  or  reassert  their  an- 
cient liberties,  and  even  their  independence  of  the  Austrian  crown.  To  counteract  this 
epirit,  the  imperial  government  was  induced  to  make  concessions,  in  the  shape  of  consti- 
ttitions  granted  to  the  empire ;  but  since  the  suppression  of  the  Bohemian,  Italian,  and 
Hungarian  revolts,  these  constitutions  have  been  recalled,  and  the  authority  of  the  em« 
peror  has  become  more  despotic  than  ever.  The  policy  at  present  seems  to  be,  to  sup. 
press  all  local  privileges  in  those  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  traces  of  them  had  re- 
mained, and  to  reduce  all  ranks,  orders,  and  races  to  one  common  level  of  equal  obedi- 
ence and  complete  subordination.  The  general  result  of  the  recent  convulsions  appears 
to  have  been  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  who  compose  so  large  a  part  of  the 
lalforing  population  in  all  the  eastern  provinces)  while  the  nobles  have  suffered  a  corre- 
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spondingdepi^ssionoftkepowcroftheeidwiiimsbe^iiiiG^  l!he  gonnani^mau^ 
while,  takes  pauis  to  conciliate  ibe  monied  and  wc^we  dtizen  class  by  opoung  fftiboadi 
aad  afTording  finesh  facilities  and  encfflmragemeitt  to  iiadle  and  mamifactQires.  As  in  Bam 
sia,  so  in  Austria,  tlbe  wewUhj  nobleis  ase  largely  oonaemed  in  manufiEtotraing  opetatioiis. 

XIL  THE  jaNGDOM  OF  PEUSSIA- 

IktetU.  —  The  kingdom  of  Praasia  (in. German,  I^eussem)  consists  of  ttao  distinct  fenv 
iariesj  situated  about  forty  miles  apart,  and  separated  firom  each  other  by  Hcusover  anl 
Hesse- Cassel.  » 

The  eastern  and  larger  seotiem  extends  from  the  Russian  fronti^  and  the  Baltic  to» 
wards  the  centre  of  Germany ;  while  the  western  teirit<»y  extends  fsom  the  banks  of  te 
Weser  across  the  Rhine,  toweurds  the  French  frontier* 

For  administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  piovinees,  which  m 
again  divided  into  twenty-five  ^^regierungsbezirice,"  or  governments,  subdivided  into  3SB 
cticles.    The  names,  extent,  etc,  of  the  provinces,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table:-* 

Eastsbit  Pobtiov. 

Provinces.  OovenmmOs,  Area  in  iq.  ankiL 

BaAVDBxrBuao PotBdam  with  Berlin,  and  Frankfort , p, 15^91 

PoMERANXA Stettb,  Kbslin,  and  Stiabund 12^7 

SAXOirr Magdeburg,  Merseberg,  and  Erfurt    15,701 

Silesia Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  liegnitz 7,781 

PosEN Posen  and  Brombeig IMOt 

J^ussiA Eonigsbei^  GomUnnem,  Dantrig,  and  Marienwerden 2$,69S 


Western  Portiok. 

Westphalia Mnnster,  Minden,  and  Amsbex^    7^19 

Clevbs-Bero,  or  Ae  ] 
Bhenkh  ProYinces. 


y  Eoln  or  Cologne,  Xhuseldoxf^Cohlenz,  Trier  or  Treve^Aachen  or  Aix-^Chs^ielle,  10,S7) 
Total    • MjOi 


Surface  and  Soil.  —  The  western  portion  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Rhine; 
the  eastern  portion  comprises  a  part  of  that  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the  Nor& 
Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  There  are,  however,  considerable  inequalities  in  the  soil  and 
surface.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  generally  level,  and  often  covered  witk 
(leaths ;  and  there  are  many  sandy  plains,  which,  on  account  of  the  expense  it  would  efl^ 
tail  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  must  forever  lie  profitless  to  ap'iculture.  East  Pmi* 
sia  abounds  with  lakes  and  mcMrasses,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  still  covered  by  forests.  Only  certain  portions  near  the  rivers  and  other  peoih 
liar  situations,  can  be  considered  as  fertile,  or  even  tolerable  soils.  The  most  productiTC 
corn  land  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Tilsit ;  and  some  other  parts  of  East  Prussia,  and  tiie 
greater  part  of  Posen,  are  also  productive.  The  whole  central  portion  of  West  Pnis8]% 
along  the  Vistula,  is  an  excellent  corn  country.  Silesia,  to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  forms  t 
large,  slightly  undulating  plain ;  but  the  western  portion  is  more  unequal,  and  rises,  to» 
wards  the  south-west,  into  high  mountains.  It  contains  also  several  extensive  meadow 
and  marshes.  In  Brandenburg  the  land  is  low  and  sandy,  frequently  inundated,  and  a 
great  many  marshes  and  small  lakes  are  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rivers.  Thii 
province  is  well  wooded,  and  some  districts  are  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  qualitvcf 
their  grain.  Pomerania  is  mostly  formed  of  lands  gained  from  the  sea,  and  of  alluviaf  di^ 
posits ;  a  great  part  is  covered  with  forests  and  heaths.,  and  it  is  only  the  banks  of  rivco 
and  lakes  that  admit  of  profitable  cultivation.  In  Saxony,  Magdeburg,  and  Thuiin|pai 
the  soil  is  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  these  provinces  may  be  considered  as  ibl 
granaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  western  provinces  sgre  far  less  fertile  than  the  eastern  pai$ 
of  the  kingdom.  Westphalia  has  little  productive  soil,  and  the  Rhenish  districts  are  oo^ 
tolerably  fertile. 


KBBHMiM  OFinuroatL  ur 

Jijwrt,  Lahet^mtki  Omtdi.^^The  men  "vMch  nn  tbrongh  PnuMMt  from  the  higfalaiHb 
ef  CeDtral  Eiifape  to  the  North  Sea  and  Baltie^  form  so  many  Taluable  outlets  of  con^ 
merce.  The  Niemen,  the  Vutada,  and  the  Qder»  the  latter  of  vrhich  is  wholly  within  Proa- 
jua,  are  the  largeat  and  most  impartant  The  Mbe  and  the  Rhine  also  pass  through  Praa* 
eia,  bat  debouch  from  other  States.  In  many  parts  the  rivers  have  been  joined  together 
by  canals,  so  as  to  furnish  a  more  complete  means  of  transportation  from  place  to  place, 
anda  more  direct  communication  with  the  ocean.  The  number  of  lakes  is  said  to  exceed 
1,000 ;  but  few  are  more  than  from  10  to  20  miles  in  length.  These  occur  chieflv  in  East 
and  West  Prussia,  and  Brandenbuiff.  Many,  however,  have  been  embanked,  and  the  land 
aMdaimed.     They  supply  vast  quantities  of  fish. 

CUnuUe.^^Thd  climate  is  generally  temperate  and  healthy ;  but  many  natural  causes 
except  localities  from  this  statement.  On  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  the  winters  are  severe* 
ly  cold,  and  the  weather  changeable,  raw,  and  foggy.  The  interior  is  milder  and  less  va- 
riable. Silesia  suffers  much  from  rainy  autumns  and  snowy  winters ;  and,  owing  to  the 
danee  fcnrests  and  elevation  of  the  ground,  the  southern  districts  are  exposed  to  long  and 
severe  winters.  The  WestphaUan  and  Bhenish  provinces  partake  of  the  general  climate 
of  that  part  of  Germany  in  which  they  are  situated.  Varying  but  littie  from  the  pecu* 
liarities  of  Grermany,  indeed,  Western  Prussia  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  vegetables 
and  animals  with  other  parts  of  that  confedemtion. 

AgricnUure.  —  The  productive  industry  of  Prussia  is  generally  agricultural  The  cui* 
tivation  of  the  soil  employs  three-fourths  of  the  people ;  and,  during  the  last  century,  the 
face  of  the  country  has  been  changed  from  the  most  barren  and  unproductive  in  Europe, 
into  one  of  the  most  fertile,  producing  all  the  needed  home  consumption  and  a  lar^e  sur^ 
plus  for  exportation.  The  state  of  agriculture,  however,  is  different  in  the  several  prov-^ 
uices:  and,  in  many  sections,  farming  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  slovenly  and  unsci* 
entinc  manner.  The  principsd  crops  grown  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  but  the  quan* 
tity  of  rye  far  exceeds  all  the  others,  and  is  the  common  food  of  the  people.  Peas,  beans, 
and  buckwheat  are  also  raised ;  and,  in  Brandenburg,  a  species  of  food  is  collected  from  the 
^festuca  flnitaas."  The  culture  of  potatoes  is  increasing  yearly,  and  has  become  so  great 
as  to  supply  nearlv  the  entire  food  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  classes.  Be» 
sides  food^  the  soil  also  produces  many  artides  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  Flax 
is  certainly  the  most  important  of  these ;  it  is  grown  in  every  district  and  almost  by  eve* 
ry  peasant  Silesia,  however,  is  the  great  flax  region,  and  yields  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
pnxluce.  Tobacco,  madder,  woad,  safflower,  and  hops  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  chicory,  a  substitute  for  coffee,  is  largely  cultivated  in  many  districts.  Beets,  for  su* 
gar,  are  raised  in  extensive  plats,  and  have  become  an  importent  branch  of  Prussian  agri* 
culture.  Wine  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Bhenish  provinces,  and  also,  in  a  less  measure,  in 
Posen,  Silesia,  and  Saxony.  The  culture  of  esculent  vegetables  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  Silk  is  not  yet  become  an  import  product ;  but  the  climate 
is  not  unsuited  for  the  worm,  or  growth  of  the  mulberry.  The  most  productive  branch  of 
rural  economy,  next  to  cora-joprowmg,  is  that  of  breeding  and  fattening  catde ;  but  neither 
the  catUe  nor  the  sheep  are  of  the  best  breeds.  The  stock  of  sheep  number  about  15,000,000 
Recces.  Swine  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  chief  animal  diet  of  the  peasantry.  Of 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  29,000,000  acres  are  ploughed ;  300.000  in  garden  culture ; 
40,000  vineyards ;  15,000,000  meadow  and  pasture ;  and  18/)00,O00  wo^  forests,  and 
plantetions.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  marshes, 
toads,  cities,  towns,  and  sterile  tracts,  the  whole  amounting  to  eleven  or  twelve  millions 
of  acres. 

Minerals. —  Iron  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  rock-salt  and  salt*«prings  abound. 
Coal  is  found  in  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenbux^g;  but  the  inferior  means 
of  transportetion  possessed  bv  the  country  retard  their  working.  Gold  exists  in  Silesia, 
bat  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  ito  mining  remunerative.  Silver  is  also  mined  in 
Bilesia  and  Saxony.  The  useful  and  precious  stones  are  abundantiy  supplied.  Copper, 
cobalt,  calamine,  arsenic,  alum,  vitriol,  saltpetre  are  produced,  but  in  quantities  not  suf- 
ficient even  for  home-consumption.  Amber  is  found  in  mines  in  Prussia  proper,  and  is 
also  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  upon  the  coasts,  whidi  axe  strietijr  watdied,  and  the  produce 
fitrmed  by  government    This  material  is  wrought  into  a  variety  of  articles,  and  largely 
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exported  by  the  Danes  and  Italians ;  bnt  Tcnkey  is  the  principal  market,  the  Tmks  nsiiig 
It,  to  a  great  extent,  for  mouth-pieces  for  their  pipes.  More  uian  200  tons  are  prodnoM 
annaaliyi  and  afford  to  the  government  between  20,000  and  25,000  dollars  revenue.  The 
average  annual  quantity  of  the  other  metak  produced  is  :  silver,  23,000  marcs;  cq)per, 
17,000  (English)  tons) ;  pig-lead,  22,500  do. ;  litharge,  4,700  do. ;  black  lead,  44,000do.; 
sine,  187,000  do. ;  ore  of  cobalt,  992  do> ;  ore  of  antimony,  4,600  do. ;  bituminous  coal, 
11,500,000  (Prussian)  tons;  anthracite  coal,  2,700,000  do. ;  salt, 260,000  (English) tow; 
alum,  31,000  do. ;  vitriol,  39,000  do. ;  etc.  amounting  to  a  total  value  of  about  15,000,000 
rix  dollars. 

Manufactures.  —  Until  lately,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Prussia  was  confined  to 
domestic  articles ;  but  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  erection  of  lai^  factories 
have  now  carried  the  production  beyond  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  cU 
practice  of  home-weaving  is  still,  however,  extensively  pursued  among  the  agricaltanl 
families.  Weaving,  however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  four  materials,  viz.  Sax,  cotton,  vodj 
and  silk.  But,  besides  what  is  spun  at  home,  Prussia  imports  largely  from  Great  Britaio. 
Wool  is  principally  supplied  from  theur  own  flocks ;  and,  generally,  onlv  the  coarse  kinds 
ere  consumed  at  home,  while  the  fine  descriptions  are  exported,  via  Hamburg,  to  Eog< 
land  and  other  countries.  Linen  is  the  largest  manufacture, — much  larger  than  that  a 
woollens,  but  the  latter  is  being  rapidly  increased.  Silk  is,  as  yet,  only  a  minor  manu- 
facture. Knitting  by  the  hand,  which  is  practised  by  the  laboring  population  as  an  occa^ 
sional  employment,  and  among  the  wealthier  classes  as  a  recreation,  continues  to  suppij 
a  great  part  of  the  hosiery  required,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  no  machinery  can  com- 
pete with  it,  Prussia,  however,  though  at  the  present  time  only  a  second  rate  manlIia^ 
turing  nation,  has  talent,  material,  cheap  labor,  and  sufficient  power  and  means  of  tran^ 
portation  to  raise  it,  under  a  wise  administration,  into  the  first  ranks,  and  give  t%  it  a 
position  with  which  few  nations  will  be  sCble  to  compete. 

Berlin  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  manufactures,  and  has  become  celebrated  for  oma* 
mental  works  in  that  material.  Paper  is  also  largely  manufactured,  and  is  furnished  in 
suflicient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Leather  is  made  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
demand,  and  copper  and  brass  wares  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Tobacco,  snuff,  sagaj; 
soap,  candles,  cabinet  ware,  earthen  ware,  porcelain,  tin  goods,  and  almost  every  artide 
of  common  use,  are  manufactured  within  the  kingdom.  The  establishments  for  brewing 
and  distilling  are  very  numerous.  In  the  large  cities  the  type-founders,  printers,  engTa^ 
ers,  musical,  optical,  and  mathematical  instrument  makers,  gold  and  silver  smiths,  jewel* 
lers,  watch-makers,  and  other  artificers,  are  as  numerous  and  as  skilful  as  in  any  of  tbe 
other  continental  States. 

Commerce,  —  Prussia  possesses  no  seaports  but  on  the  Baltic ;  and  as  none  even  of 
these  are  calculated  to  receive  large  ships,  there  is  very  little  trade  carried  on  by  Prussia 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  is  conveyed  in  foreign  bo^ 
toms,  of  which  British  ships  exceed  those  of  all  other  nations  together.    The  principal 

e)rts  are  Dantzig,  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  Memel,  Stralsund,  Colberg,  Rugenwald,  Stolpc^ 
arth,  Swinemund,  and  Wolgast 

The  commerce  by  land  and  by  internal  navigation  is  principally  with  Austria  and  Boi* 
sia.  From  Austria  the  Prussians  receive  salt  and  wine,  and  send  linen  yarn  in  exchanJ^ 
From  Russia  they  import  hemp,  com,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  raw  produce,  and  send  ia 
return  both  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  The  Rhenish  provinces  carry  on  an  extensive  trwfc 
with  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  neighboring  German  States.  The  principal  artidea  of 
general  export  are  grain,  linen  and  thread,  cloth,  zinc,  iron  work,  copper  and  brass  w(wk» 
porcelain,  timber,  cabinet  work,  iron-mongery,  needles,  arms,  Prussian  blue,  tobacco,  sail 
meat,  and  musical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  most  important  imports  are  goU^ 
mercury,  tin,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  French  and  Hungfr 
nan  wines,  cotton,  silk,  and  lesif  tobacco.  The  principal  trading  towns  are:  JJer/in, whlck 
is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  the  great  national  baok; 
Elberfeldy  the  seat  of  the  Rhenish  West  India  Company  and  the  principal  place  of  foreign 
tarade;  ^ra^/oi^,  the  entrepftt  of  the  trade  of  Silesia ;  and  Cbtog-ite,  of  that  of  the  Rhine, 

Roads,  etc.  —  The  roads  throughout  Prussia,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  were  formerly 
very  little  calculated  for  carriage-travelling ;  but,  of  late  years,  exoellent  roads  have  bees 
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bnMt  betwen  the  important  towns,  though  in  the  more  remote  districti  they  still  remain 
little  better  than  tracks.  Many  of  the  rivers  have  been  connected  by  canals ;  and  rail- 
roads now  extend  through  the  chief  commercial  cities,  and  unite  the  western  portion  of 
the  kingdom  with  the  systems  of  Belgium,  France,  etc,  facilities  which  will,  no  doubt, 
largely  increase  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Prussia  derives  an  addition  to  its  com- 
mercial and  political  importance  from  being  at  the  head  of  the  German  Customs- Union. 

Revenue  and  Debt.  —  The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources,  viz,  from 
crown  lands  and  forests ;  from  mines,  salt-works,  and  the  porcelain  factory  at  Berlin ; 
from  the  post-office  ;  from  land  and  personal  taxes,  licenses,  customs,  excise,  etc.  The 
total  annual  receipts,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  are  stated  at  $50,704,500  Prussian  ; 
and  total  annual  expenditures  at  $51,123,500.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  some 
$165,000,000,  which  pays  and  interest  of  $6,929,800  annually.  A  sinking-fund  is  estab- 
fehed  for  its  redemption. 

Armif.  —  The  Prussian  army  consists  of:  1.  the  standing  army;  2.  the  first-call  of  the 
Landwehr,  or  reserve ;  3.  the  8eeond-c>all  of  the  Landwefajr ;  and  4.  the  Landsturm, — a 
militia  or  national  guard.  The  effective  strength  of  the  standing  army  is  150,000  in  time 
-of  peace,  and  its  war  complement  is  337,000.  The  Landwehr  numbers  139,840.  The  ranks 
of  the  army  are  supplied  by  conscription  and  ballot,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  between 
18  and  26  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  military  service.  The  standing  army  is  drawn  oniy 
frt>m  those  between  20  and  25  ;  but  volunteers  may  enter  at  17,  and  choose  the  corps  in 
"which  they  will  serve,  and,  on  condition  of  equipping  themselves,  are  exempted  from 
more  than  one  year's  service.  The  others  do  duty  with  the  standing  army  for  three 
years ;  for  two  years  more  they  belong  to  the  reserve,  and  then  pass  into  the  Landwehr. 
As,  however,  only  25,000  or  30,000  recruits  are  required  each  year,  the  rest  of  the  men 
of  the  requisite  age  pass  at  once  into  the  Landwehr,  in  which  they  continue  until  32 
years  of  age.  Thus  is  formed  the  first*call  of  the-  Landwehr,  and  in  time  of  war  forms 
part  of  the  active  army.  The  second-call  consists  of  those  between  32  and  39,  who  have 
previously  served.  These  would  garrison  the  fortresses  in  case  of  war.  The  Landsturm 
comprises  all  men  between  17  and  50,  who  are  liable  to  be  called  out  to  suppress  civil 
commotion,  or  in  defence  of  the  countj^^.  The  army  is  divided  into  nine  coips  d'armes, 
one  of  guards,  and  eight  of  the  line.  Thus  every  Prussian  must  serve  in  the  line  three 
years ;  in  the  first-call  of  the  Landwehr,  two ;  in  the  second-call  of  the  Landwehr,  until 
39 ;  and  thence  to  50  in  the  Landsturm ;  and  fron^  the  commencement  of  his  manhood 
until  his  vigor  forsake  him,  he  is  liable  to  military  fervice.  Promotion  to  the  highest 
rank  is  open  to  all,  and  soldiers  maimed  or  severely  wounded  are  supported  by  the  State. 
To  the  military  establishment  also  belong  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  at  Stralsund  and  Annaburg,  and  the  military  Orphan  Hospital  at  Pots- 
dam. The  principal  fortresses  are  :  Kustrin  and  Spandau,  in  Brandenburg ;  Olatz,  Glo- 
Ran,  Schweidnitz,  Neisse,  SiUerberg,  and  Kosel,  in  Silesia;  Graudenz,  PiUau,  Thorn, 
Dantzig,  with  Weischselmunde,  in  Prussia;  Posen,  Colberg,  and  Stettin,  in  Pomerania; 
Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Torgau,  and  Erfurt, in  Saxqny ;  Minden,  in  Westphalia;  We- 
sen,  Cologne,  Juliers,  Saar-louis,  Coblentz,  and  Ehrenbreitstein,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
The  king  also  furnishes  the  garrison  of  Luxemburg  in  common  with  the  king  of  Holland ; 
*and  that  of  Mentz,  with  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

Prussia  is  not  a  naval  power. 

Inhabitants.  —  The  Germans  form  the  preponderating  race  in  the  kingdom ;  but  in  Si- 
lesia, Posen,  and  the  Pruseias,  the  people  are  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  speak  various  dia- 
lects of  the  Sclavic  tongue.  In  East  Prussia  there  are  about  ^,000  Lithuanians,  who  re- 
tain their  peculiar  language ;  and  there  are  some  Wendens  or  Vandals  in  Pomerania, 
East  Prussia,  and  Brandenburg,  who  also  have  a  distincfPlanguage.  The  Jews  are  most 
numerous  in  Posen,  and  number  altogetiier  about  170,000.  By  the  Census  (1849),  the 
p<^ulation  amounts  to :  — 

Males • 8,16«^05 

Females 8,168,982 


Itel 16,891.187 
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Nwiilber  of  flta«n t^LM^fOft 

Number  of  dweHi^lwiMes  ....••. ..'......  1,945,174 

Nil  mber  of  duifohei • ^ « .  •  1 6^  7 

Scbod-hooses • 2Jl^84 

Asyluma  for  or];^ians  and  desdtate  persons • 5,710 

Civil,  ecclemastical,  military,  and  hospital  boildingfl > S5yS5$ 

The  evangelical  Chrisdaiis  nombdr 10,080,161 

Roman  Cadiolics 6,076,SG9 

Deaf  and  dumb. . « i • 11,97S 

BUnd 9fi7^ 

Religion.  — *  Ali  careeds  are  eqaal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  the  Evangelical  may  be 
'Considered,  in  some  fespects,  as  tke  teligion  of  the  State.  The  Protestants  are  in  a  aa- 
jority  in  East  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony ;  the  Catfaolica  in  West* 
phalia,  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Posen ;  while  Popery  and  Protestantism  are  nemly 
equally  divided  in  Silesia  and  West  Prussia.  Without  taking  into  account  tiie  smalls 
seetH  and  Jews,  it  may  be  said  that  three-fifths  of  the  Prussians  are  Protestants,  and  ivo- 
fifths  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestaht  cfergy  of  each  province  are  under  a  synod,  ood- 
posed  of  the  superintendents,  who  meet  annually  to  deliberate  on  tile  affairs  of  tke 
churches.  They  also  superintend  the  schools,  and  take  espeeiaf  cognizance  of  the  cd^ 
ious  education  given  in  taem ;  and  their  decisions,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  ccmsie- 
tory  of  the  province,  are  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Public  Instruction.  The  Ro> 
man  Catholics  are  under  the  spiritual  supervision  of  two  archbishops,  and  are  distribuM 
into  nine  dioceses  and  3,200  parishes.  Oneeen  is  the  metropoliteLa  see  of  the  easleni, 
and  Cologne  of  the  western  province.  None  of  these  bishops  can  be  installed  without  the 
approval  of  the  king.  Public  pilgrimages  out  of  the  kingdom  are  entirely  prohibited,  aatf 
none  of  greater  extent  than  one  day's  journey  are  allowed  within  it.  The  MenBonites 
are  excused  from  military  duty,  but  in  lieu  of  it  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  military  academy  at  Cuhn.  Jewa  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  are  liable  to  conecriptioB 
in  the  same  mode  as  Christians. 

Edticatum.  —  The  system  of  education  in  Prussia  is  the  most  complete  ever  established 
It  is  the  model  on  which  all  other  systems  are,  or  ought  to  be  framed ;  and,  indeed,  Pros* 
sia  is  now  quoted  as  the  standard  in  reference  to  tibe  degree  of  education  possessed  hr 
other  States.  The  instruction  of  alj^  classes  is  carefully  provided  for,  and  the  law  oom- 
pels  all  parents  to  send  their  childien  to  school.  Every  parish  is  bound  to  have  an  de- 
mentary  school,  and  every  town  to  have  one  burgh  school,  or  more,  accorc&ig  to  its  pop* 
ulation.  Above  these  are  gymnasia,  synonymous  with  the  academies  of  New  York : 
and  in  these  institotions  classical  learning  and  mathematics  are  pursued,  preparatory  to 
admission  into  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  seven,  viz.  those  of  Berlin,  Bredao, 
Halle,  Bonn,  KonigBbur]g,  Munster,  and  Greifswald.  Normal  schools  provide  proper 
teachers  for  these  several  grades ;  and,  in  some  cases^  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to 
poor  scholars  of  good  promise.  The  lower  schools  are  generally  supported  by  tiie  towns 
and  villages,  or  by  school  associations ;  and  the  gymnasia  and  the  other  similar  esteb- 
lishments  from  the  general  funds  of  the  State  or  the  Province  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  Normal  Schools  are  partly  supported  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  depaxtmeatil 
funds  for  schools.  The  universities  are  either  endowed  and  have  funds  of  their  own,  or 
their  expenses  are  home  by  the  general  fund  of  the  nation.  A  Minister  of  Public  Instnw- 
tion  superintends  the  whole.  This  minister  is  assisted  by  a  numerous  council,  which  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  one  for  church  affairs;  one  for  general  education ;  aoda 
tiiird  for  medicine— *a]l  the  members  receiving  salaries  from  tiie  State.  In  each  pnov^Ke 
there  is  a  consistory  formed  o^the  same  model,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend,  dlrediji 
the  gymneisia  and  higher  burgh  schools.  The  parish  or  minor  town-schools  are  under  tiie 
charge  of  the  magistrates  and  curates  of  the  respective  parishes,  assisted  by  commiftecs. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  the  chief  town  of  every  Circle  an  inspector,  whose  authority  is  coo- 
fined  v^thin  the  Circle,  an^.who  corresponds  vnth  the  local  inspectors  and  committees. 
In  the  regency  of  every  department  there  is  a.  special  councillor  for  the  primary  schools, 
the  <'  Sehukath,"  who  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  public  instruction  and  the 
ordinary  civil  administration  of  the  piovinee,  inspects  the  schools,  quickens  and  ke^ 
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^vetbe  tcBl  of  the  locid  iaiMetotf,  eomniiUnH  and  tenehers,  and'condnctii  tbe  cone- 
spcmdence  relative  to  schools^  m  t%e  Makne  of  tbe  Ttegoaoy^  whb  tbe  loca]  and  superior  in- 
epectots,  the  provincial  oonsiBtoiieSy  and  the-  Minntelr  of  Pnfofic  InBtroetioQ. 

OovemmenU  —  Until  Vefjr  recently  the  governlneni  was  an  nnlimited  monaTchy,  vested 
An  a  king.  In  1846,  howdver,  tiie  king  promnlgatM  a  spieciee  of  a  constitntion,  and  th% 
fiist  constitutional  Diet  was  inatq^urated  at  B«din^  11th  April,  1847  ;  but  this  was  sq<^ 
denly  dissolved  on  the  26th  June,  iter  proceeding  having  infringed  on  the  prerogatives 
tile  king  was  anxious  to  reserve  to  Mmself.  The  revolutionary  struggle  which  com> 
menced  in  Italy,  swept  over  France,  and  agitated  with  its  doctrines  every  State  of  T&^ 
rope,  compelled  the  king  again  to  call  toge&er  his  parliament ;  but  the  same  difficulties 
beset  their  deliberations,  and  it  was  dissolved  a  second  iime ;  not,  however,  without  the 
deputies  protesting  against  the  aibiihiry  proceedings  of  his  majesty,  and  other  deroon- 
sfvations  of  an  independent  spirit  At  the  present  time  the  bayonet  keeps  peace ;  and 
tbe  people,  exeept-in  detennination  to  repel  at  a  suitable  time  the  aggressions  of  the  king, 
may  be  said  to  be  under  as  absolute  a  monaichy  as  timt  which  existed  previous  to  the 
ooiustitution. 


XIII.  MINOR  STATES  OI''  EUROPE. 

1.  The  SeanMncnAm  Peninsula  includes  flie  two  kingdoms  of  NoawAV  and  Swedekt, 
united  under  the  same  king,  but  each  having  a  legislature  and  administration  of  its  own. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  which  embraces  an  area  of  ab<^t  300,000 
square  miles,  a  line  ofrlofty  and  rugged  mountains,  hfMs,  and  table-lands  extends,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  BfdNac.  The  crest  of  these  mountains  forms 
tbe  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  Nortti  of  63  deg.  N.  latitude,  they  form 
one  ridge,  rising  abruptiy  on  the  west,  and,  as  they  proceed  northward,  gradually  ap* 
preaching  the  ocean.  South  of  63  deg.  they  form  a  table-land,  having  its  eastern  and 
western  declivities  deeply  furrowed  vrith  valleys  ;  and,  from  nearly  the  same  point,  va- 
rious ridges  branch  off  to  the  east  and  south,  enclosing  several  large  lakes.  These  moun- 
tains, in  some  parts,  reach  8,000  feet  in  height  At  no  place  are  they  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance  than  100  miles  from  the  western  coast.  On  the  eastern  side  they  descend  in  long 
alopes,  interrupted  by  small  level  plains,  and  intersected  occasionally  by  ranges  of  hills. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  country  varies  from  300  to  2,000  feet  Tbe  most  southeriy 
jMMrtion  -of  Sweden,  however,  is  actually  low  and  flat 

Coarse  sand  or  gravel,  but  partially  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fertile  soil,  forms  in 
general  the  champaign  country.     A  large  portion  is  covered  with  lakes,  morasses,  rivers, 
and  with  inconceivable  numbers  of  boulder-stone  or  isolated  rocks  of  every  size.   In  some  ' 
parts,  the  valleys  are  noted  for  their  luxuriant  fertility ;  but  even  in  these  much  of  the 
soil  is  thin,  ana  obstructed  by  rocky  knots  rising  above  the  surface. 

The  very  smttll  proportion  of  arable  land  produces  articles  of  the  same  kind  and  qual- 
ity as  those  of  Britain.  In  the  south,  grapes  and  mulberries  come  to  perfection  ;  while 
in  the  north,  not  even  grain  is  cultivated,  and  but  few  potatoes  are  grown.  Above  the 
•dnow-line,  some  lichens  alone  sustain  a  feeble  existence,  and  after  these  vegetation  ceases. 
At  Stockholm,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  moderate,  the  thermometer  sinks  to  28 
deg.  below  zero,  and  a  hundred  miles  fttrther  north  the  mercury  freezes  in  the  tube.  But 
the  pure  bracing  cold  of  winter  invigorates  the  active  powers  of  life,  and  is  found,  at  least 
by  the  natives,  far  less  irksome  than  the  moist  piercing  blasts  of  more  southern  regions. 
The  atmosphere  ia  generally  pure,  and  the  ravages  of  contagious  diseases  are  never  expe- 
rienced ;  while  the  short  but  bright  summer  brings  corn  to  maturity  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Tfje  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  17J  inches.  In  Norway  the  climate  is  more  tem- 
perate than  in  Sweden,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-winds. 

Next  to  agriculture,  the  mines  and  forests  constitute  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  Iron 
hi  scattered  in  lavish  abimdance  throughout  the  country,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  wood. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  spirits,  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  inordinately 
addicted. 
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.  Both  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Hioogh  speakingdM^ent  langvigeB,  Mon^  to  As 
Giermanic  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  abottt- 7,000  Fialanden  ami  ^,100  LiajMandem 
Jews  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  in  Norway  ;  -while  in  Sweden  they  are  not  permitted  is 
jsettle  elsewhere  than  in  the  cities  of  Stockholm,  Gk>ttenbQrg,  and  Norrkoping.  In  point  of 
religion,  the  established  church  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  the  Lutheran,  arranged  oa 
similar  principles  as  the  chnrch  of  England.  In  Sweden  axe  12  bishops  (in<iading  thi 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  2,400  parishes ;  and  in  Norway,  5  bishops  and  342  parnriiea 

There  are  3  universities,  viz.  two  in  Sw^en  (at  Upsala  and  at  Lund)  and  one  in  Na^ 
way  (at  Christiania).  Beside  tiiese,  there  are  lo  gymnasiums  (fourteen  in  Sweden,  ani 
four  in  Norway),  23  seminaries,  148  secondary  and  2,994  primary  schools.  Only  few  at 
the  peasantry  are  unable  to  read. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Each  kingdom 
has  its  particular  constitution,  its  own  laws,  and  a  national  legislature ;  and  yet,  with 
reference  to  the  executive  power,  both  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  sovereign.  Swe» 
den  has  no  public  debt ;  while  that  of  Norway  is  quite  trifiing. 

The  regular  army  consists,  in  Sweden,  of  nearly  40,000,  and  in  Norway  of  12,000  men; 
and  can,  in  time  of  war,  be  reinforced  by  80,000  men  of  militia  and  troops  of  reserve. 

The  Swedish  navy  consists  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  14  firigates  and  sloops  of  war,  10 
brigs,  several  steamers,  and  more  than  300  gun-boats. 

The  inhabitants  are  inclined  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  furnish  numerous  sailors  to  l&ig* 
lish  and  American  ships.  Population  of  the  two  kingdoms,  4,650,000 ;  of  whom  3y300,0& 
belong  to  Sweden. 

2.  Denmark.  —  This  kingdom  includes,  besides  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  SleswidE, 
which  form  a  part  of  Germany,  the  peninsula  of  tJutland  and  the  •adjacent  islands,  with 
Iceland  and  the  Feroe  I^nds ;  in  all,  53,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,300^0001 
It  also  has  some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  army  consists  of  25,000 
men  ;  ihe  navy,  of  7  ships  of  the  Une,  8  frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels. 

3.  Holland  seems  once  to  have  been  an  extended  swamp,  the  few  inhabitants  of  which 
lived  on  the  sandy  elevations,  and  fared  on  the  produce  of  the  waters.  The  period  whea 
they  began  to  protect  themselves  by  dykes  is  not  known ;  but  for  centuries  they  have 
successfully  combated  the  w%ves  of  the  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  a  present  safety  and 
high  state  of  cultivation  to  this  amphibious  territory*  A  great  part  of  Holland  i^  from  30 
to  40  feet  below  the  water-mark  of  the  coast,  and  at  various  times  the  sea  has  burst  its 
barriers,  and  on  these  occasions  the  most  disastrous  effects  have  been  produced.  In  con> 
nection  with  the  building  of  dykes,  the  draining  of  the  coun^  naturally  presents  itself ; 
and  consequently  we  find  Holland  intersected  in  every  direction  with  canals  and  sluices, 
which  answer  the  double  means  of  draining  and  internal  communication,  and  being  lined 

>  with  rows  of  trees,  tend  to  beautify  a  most  flat  and  uninteresting  country. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  line  of  sand-hills  or  downs,  in  some  places  so  high  as  to  shnl 
out  the  view  of  the  sea  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  spires.  These  appear  to  be  formed  by 
a  natural  process,  which  is  still  going  on,  and  which  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  win^ 
on  the  dry  sands,  which  are  borne,  in  clouds  of  dust,  for  more  than  a  mile  inland.  These 
downs,  except  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  form  a  sufficient  barrier  ;  and  it  is  only  to  sudb 
excepted  places  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  is  principally  directed.  There  the  dykis 
or  bulwarks  of  earth  have  been  constructed,  and  are  carefully  kept  in  repair.  Across  the 
country,  in  all  directions,  low  mounds  have  been  raised  to  enclose  sections  of  land  or  fields 
called  "polders,"  which  are  surrounded  and  intersected  by  ditches,  into  which  the  water 
runs,  and  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  by  pumps  worked  by  windmills,  and  carried  along 
the  tops  of  the  dykes  to  the  main  canals,  which  intersect  the  country  on  a  level  wiA 
the  sea. 

Holland,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  has,  in  consequence  of  its  superabundance 
of  water  and  its  unsheltered  exposure  to  the  sea-breeze,  a  very  humid  climate  and  a  iS^ 
gy  atmosphere.  This  is  more  the  case  in  summer  tnan  winter,  the  latter  season  beang 
cleared  of  its  vapor  by- the  prevailing  east  winds  and  firosty  atmosphere.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  excessive  moisture,  the  health  of  the  people  does  not  materially  suffer ;  but  there 
are  certain  diseases  specially  attributable  to*  the  pecmliar  atmospheric  condition  of  the 
country. 
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Bnral  indnsiry  is  chiefly  directed  to  Uie  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  ;  and  vast  pas- 
tures, of  tlie  richest  Terdnies,  famish  abundant  and  wholsome  nonrishment  to  thousands 
of  animals.  In  the  north,  wheat,  flax,  and  madder  are  raised ;  and  in  the  sonth,  where 
agricnlture  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  tobacco.  Of  the  total  surface,  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  under  cultrration :  about  125,000  acres  are  covered  with  cities,  roads,  etc  ; 
850,000  acres  by  canals,  rivers,  eta ;  and  1,935,000  by  heaths,  sea-shore,  downs,  peat- 
bogs, etc. 

iihabitanis. — Holland  contains  two  distinct  people :  the  HoUanders  or  Dutch,  and  the 
Prisons'  who  occupy  Friesland  and  its  islands.  A  few  Walloons  inhabit  Limburg  and 
some  other  places. 

ReKffion  and  Edueation. —  Perfect  fireedom  of  worship  is  allowed.  The  majority  are  Cal- 
▼inists.  The  Lutherans  are  next  in  numbers ;  the  Mennonites  and  Remonstrants  are  also 
numerous;  but  all  these  sects,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  do  not  amount  to  one-half  the  num 
ber  of  Calvinists.  The  clergy  of  all  sects  are  maintained  by  government ;  and  the  expens- 
es of  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  €uid  Groningen,  are  also  defrayed  by  the  State. 
These  are  resorted  to  bv  all  sects,  indiscriminately,  whose  theological  studies  are  provided 
for,  under  professors  of  their  own  faith. 

The  Dutch  system  of  education  is  excellent  The  institution  and  regulation  of  primary 
schools  was  commenced  under  the  Batavian  republic,  in  1804,  but  it  was  not  until  1814 
that  it  was  in  full  effect.  The  great  object  in  view  is  to  educate  every  child  in  the  sim- 
^et  branches  of  general  knowledge.  General  and  local  inspectors,  and  boards  of  man- 
agement superintend  the  whole,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  profession  until 
properly  examined  as  to  his  competency.  .  The  better  class  of  schools  are  conducted  by 
teachers,  at  their  own  risks.  The  law  does  not  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
vchool,  but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  any  relief  from  the  public  funds  unless  they  do  send 
them  to  the  **  Armen,"  or  poor^schools ;  and  the  result  is,  that  there  are  none  without  edu- 
cation. Sectdar  and  religious  education  are  entirely  separated,  the  fir^t  being  entrusted 
solely  to  the  clergy. 

The  gavemmeiid  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king  shares  the  legislative  power 
with  the  ^  States  General,"  which  are  divided  into  two  chambers :.  the  fir^t  consisting  of 
from  40  to  60  members,  nominated  for  life,  by  the  king.;  the  second,  of  116  deputies, 
elected,  Vy  the  people  of  the  provinces,  for  three  years.  These  take  .the  title  of  "  Hoghen 
Moghen,"  or  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  and  are  assembled  once  a  year  at  least.  Each 
province  has  its  own  "States,"  composed  of  members  belonging  to  three  orders,  viz.  the 
nobility,  citizens,  and  the  country  population.  The  provincial  States  assemble  once  a 
year  at  least,  or  as  often  as  convoked  by  the  king.  The  government  of  the  colonies  is 
vested  exclusively  in  the  king. 

Revenue  and  Debt — The  revenue  is  derived  principallv  from  a  land-tax,  excise  duties, 
and  customs.  In  amount  it  varies  little  from  $28,000,000.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
about  1600,000,000,  and  the  yearly  interest  to  about  $18,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
total  revenue. 

The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  consists  of  about  40,000  men.  The  navy  consists  of  7 
ships  of  the  line,  with  56  frigates  and  sloops  of  war,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
mounting  altogether,  2,274  guns.  The  number  of  vessels  in  commission  in  1848  were  48, 
carrying  302  guns,  and  building  and  in  ordinary  86,  or  in  all,  134.  The  merchant-marine 
consists  of  1,528  ships,  and  241,676  tons. 

Holland  is  not  a  manufacturing  country.  Some  linens  are  made,  however,  as  also 
woollen  and  cotton  articles,  but  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption.  Tapes  and  other 
smaller  wares  are  made  at  Haarlaem,  and  bleaching  done  to  some  extent  Sugar-refining 
is  exclusively  carried  on  in  Amsterdam.  Gin,  of  favorite  brands,  is  made  at  Schneidara 
and  other  places,  and  the  breweries  are  also  large  and  numerous.  Ship  and  boat  building 
seems  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Commerce.  —  The  prindpal  imports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  wines,  timber,  lean  cattle  for 
fattening,  millinery,  and  iron  and  other  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  The  exports  are 
agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  salted  provisions,  spices  and  other  East-India  staples, 
madder,  tobacco,  flowers  (bulbs),  oil,  gin,  seeds,  hides,  borax,  and  camphor. 
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HoUand  atill  posA^sa^fl  a  portim  of  thai  caiiy}iig-tni4e  wUdi  ima^  imde  tet  Ife 
first  of  QommeraAl  natioQs ;  aad  she  still  retains  the  foUowing  ooloDiea:-^ 

1.  la  Asia:  the  islands  of  Jaw,  9amatia,  AmlK>yiia,  and  other  of  the  Spioe  labodsi 
etc^  the  greatest  part  of  the  Island  of  Celebee,  and  sattleqAents  oa  Bomee ;  the  total  aisa 
of  which  is  computed  at  97^40&  square  miles,  and  tlie  total  popoyUition  at  0^7dO^KX>  inJiaih 
itants. 

2.  In  Africa :  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  estimated  at  2,790  aqwtte 
miles,  with  300,000  inhabitants. 

3.  In  America :  the  colony  of  Surinam  in  Guiana,  and  the  Wes^-Indian  ialandb  of  Co* 
ra^oa,  St.  Eustatius,  and  two  smaller  ones ;  the  total  area  of  which  is  estiniated  at 
89,064  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  at  101,500  inbabitanta* 

The  Dutch  tarading-towns  are  :  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middelbuig,  Flushing,  Bfcid, 
Port,  Enkhuizen,  Zieriksee,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht^ 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  ten  administrative  divisiims,  called  ptovinces,  which  aie 
subdivided  into  districts,  and  the  latter  into  cantons.  Parts  of  Limburg  and  LuxftOb 
burg  have  lately  been  added  ;  but  Luxemburg  is  not  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  HoUand, 
and  only  belongs  to  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  grand-duke*  It  is  properly  a  part  of  the 
German  Confederacy,  as  is  also  about  half  of  the  province  of  Iiiiaburg. 

Areatn  Pomdor  Pop,  to  Chief  PopAr 

PrmriMm*  9q,m3e8.  twn,  9q.mih,  town.  Aon. 

NosTH   HoLLAim 967 448,828 465 Am^b&rdam 225,000 

South  Hoixahd 1,185 582,894 447 The  Hague 6S,oee 

Zbalahd 077 152^7 225 Ifiddsttwig 16,eoa 

NOETH  Brabaxt 1,997 882,154. ....  .192 Boia4a-Oqo 21,5eO 

Utbscbt 587 ..148,029 249 Utrockt 45,000 

GELDERULjm 1,888 850,288 186 Arohein 15,000 

OvsBTSSBL 1,237 200,718 162 ZwoU 17,500 

Drenthe 986 78,777 75 Awen 2,800 

Grovoygbk. 868 177,951 207 Groningen 81,000 

Fribsland 1,212 281,187 191 Leauwarden 22,500 

LnfBURO   919 198,148 215 Maestriclit 81,000 


Total  of  HoOsad 12,518 2,898,768 282 TsE  Haaub 12,000 


LuXEXBUaa 1,156 160,680 189 Laxe«bwg. 

4  Belgiuis.— -  The  borders  of  Belgium,  on  the  side  of  France,  are  ragged  and  radm 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  Ardennes^  and  other  ridges  oeoa* 
pying  the  northern  districts  of  that  country.  To  the  north,  however,  the  surface  is  Iw, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  raised  above  the  sea,  and  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  numovani 
rivers  and  canals,  diversified  by  woods,  arable  lands,  and  meadows,  and  thickly  stoddod 
with  towns  and  villages.  As  in  Holland,  the  countsry  along  the  estuaries  and  rivers  »  fgth 
tected  from  inundation  by  dykes,  and  along  the  open  sea  by  sandhills  oar  downs,  var^uig 
in  breadth  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  in  elevation  from  50  to  60  feet  The  navigation  of 
the  sea  is  rendered  intricate  by  sandy  accumulations,  and  for  large  ships  even  daogonMia 

With  respect  to.  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  Flemings  has,  within  two  hnaihttd 
years,  converted  a  tract  of  land,  originally  a  sandy  and  barren  heath,  into  a  rich  and  bean 
tiful  garden ;  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and  of  oats  are  considerably  lai^r  than  in  the  best 
cultivated  parts  of  England.  Nine-elevenths  of  the  soil  are  under  actoal  cuMvatioBi  Mi 
about  twice  ihe  quantity  of  corn  required  for  home  consumption  is  annually  prodsooA 
The  cultivators  are  in  tolembly  easy  circumstances,  and  this  flouriahinj^  state  of  %g^mti^ 
tnre  operates  favorably  upon  manufacturing  industry,  every  branch  of  which  is  in  M 
activity.  Flax,  raised  principally  in  Flanders,  Brabant,  aad  Hainault,  is  one  of  the  nrii^ 
cipal  products,  and  brings  a  high  price  in  foreign  markets,  on  acconn^  of  its  eacceBort 
quality.  Flanders  produces  this  staple  to  the  value  of  41,600,000  annuaUy.  The  finflB 
of  Flanders  is  also  held  in  high  esteem.    Beetroot  SQgar  is  octensively  produced. 

The  coal  mines  of  Hainault  alone  produce  moie  than  those  of  the  whole  of  Fmuot 
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And  the  anaual  qimtily  iftbed  in  Bdgtam  exoMda  4^000^000  dmldions.  The  iron  tniaes 
were  never  worked  nuMre  ertenaiTefy  than  at  the  present  time:  more  than  2O0fi00  tone 
of  iron  are  aanuaUy  fbmided*  The  oIoth<-mannfaetl]reB  employ  more  timn  40,000  persons 
and  a  capital  of  X)M00|000  stoittii^^  In  the  linen*miUs  400,000  pebrsons  are  employed^ 
.  and  the  value  of  the  annnal  prodnot  k  estimated  at  Je4,500g000  steriinff.  The  cotton  in*- 
terests  are  in  a  like  flonrishing  oondition ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Dutdl 
colonial  markets,  have  steadily  improred  sinoe  1630,  and  now  represent  a  capital  of  five 
or  six  millions.    The  lace  and  silk  mannfaetures  are  also  in  a  thriving  condition. 

In  reference  to  its  sise,  Belginm  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufactnrin^  States 
of  Europe.  The  laces  of  B^iissels  and  Mechlin,  the  cloths  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Hainault,  the  printed  cottons  of  Gfa^t  and  Brussels,  the  carpets  and  pottery  of  Tournay, 
the  papers  of  Ldege,  the  arms  and  cutlery  of  liege,  Namur,  and  Charleroi,  the  gold  and 
silver  work  of  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  the  iron,  steel,  and  brass  articles  of  Na-^ 
mur  and  laege,  the  steam-engines  of  Seraing,  are  all  well  known  to  the  commercial 
world.  The  minor  mannfaetures  are  also  extensive ;  and,  together  with  the  above,  occupy 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  male  population.  The  shipping  of  Belgium  is  Irifling,  but  her 
eommeroe  is  considemble,  the  intercourse  with  Germany  b^ng  facilitated  by  an  excel- 
lent system  of  railroads* 

The  majority  of  the  people,  known  as  Flemings,  belong  to  the  great  Germanic  tribCi 
and  difier  but  little  from  the  Dutch,  in  language,  customs,  and  manners.  The  people  in 
the  south,  or  the  Walloons,  are  fcnr  the  most  part  descendants  of  the  andent  Gauls,  and 
speak  dialects  of  the  Freneh  language.  The  following  Table  will  exhibit  the  extent  and 
relative  population  of  each  of  the  provinoee  into  which  the  country  is  divided. 

Anam  Pbfida'  Pop.  to 

Provinces.  8q,mUe$,  turn,  aq.nule,  CMtfTowM,  Pofh 

Aktwebp 1,098 865,000 882 Antwerp. ..  •••.  76,000 

Brabaitt 1,269 620,000 488 Bbuss&LS 120,000 

WebtFlandbrs 1,251 700,000 560 Brogei 47,000 

East  Flakbbbs 1,158 820,000 708 Gkent 95,000 

HAnrAUXT 1,488. 692,000 481 Mods 19,000 

LtBQB •  •    887 420,000 1,246 Uege 60,000 

Namub 1,404 256,000 188 Kamnr 20,000 

LatBUBO 927 175,000 188 Limlrai*g 2,850 

LuxsMBUBGOAGemmy)....  1,712 210,000 128 Aika 8^ 

About  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Belgians  are  Uoman  Catholics,  and  the  church  of 
Borne  is  established  by  law.  The  clergy  are  verv  numerous  and  influential,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  people  are  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  superstitious.  All  other  religions  are 
tolerated,  yet  there  are  not  25,000  Protestants  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  church  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines  and  the  five  bishops  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Tournay.  The  archbishop's  salary  is  about  $20,000  per  annum,  and  those 
of  the  bishops  vary  from  $11,000  to  f  15,000.  The  cures,  or  parish  priests  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  of  the  first  class  there  are  81 ;  of  the  secbnd,  165 ;  and  of  the  inferior 
clei^,  4,422,  whose  salaries  vary  firom  $40  to  |150  per  annum.  All  salaries  are  paid  out 
€t  the  public  treasury. 

By  the  Belgic  constitution,  education  ceased  to  be  compulsory ;  and  the  government  has 
no  control  over  it,  except  as  regards  the  few  schools  paid  by  the  State ;  the  rest  is  left  to 
iftdiTidual  enterprise,  or  the  caj^ce  of  the  communes.  At  least  one-third  of  the  rising 
gerftoition  are  absolutely  without  any  regular  instruction.  ^  Athenees,"  or  colleges,  are 
established  in  all  the  large  towns.  Besides  these  there  are  other  colleges  for  general  educa- 
tion,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  dei^.  The  Jesuits  have  establisiiments  of  this 
kind  at  Brussels,  Namur,  Alost,  and  Ghent  These  institutions  are  intended  to  compete 
with  the  ^  Atheaees,"  and  are  conducted  with  more  marked  religious  bias.  They  are, 
however,  distinct  from  the  Theologieal  Seminaries  established  in  each  diocese  for  the 
education  of  the  priesthood.  Two  universities  are  supported  by  the  State,  at  lAtee  aiMl 
GHient ;  one  was  founded  by  the  clergy  at  Ixmvwi,  and  is  supported  by  the  diurch. 
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The  nniversity  of  Brasaeb  is  8app<Nrted  by  a  private  a^sociatioiL    Th^  freedom  of  ibdI* 
versity  education  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  schools.  -        ^ 

Belgium  became  a  kingdom  in  1831 ;  and  the  constitution,  on  which  it  is  based,  verfl 
the  sovereignty  in  Leopold  of  Saxe  Ck>bur^  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  The  Idi 
power,  however,  is  very  limited.  The  legiskitnre  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a 
ber  of  Deputies :  one  deputy  to  45,000.  The  senators  are  elected  for  eig^t  years  and 
deputies  for  four  years,  by  citixens  paying  direct  tax.  One  half  the  deputies  is  reneW^ 
every  two,  and  half  the  senators  every  four  years.  The  chambers  assemble  annnally  cpl' 
the  second  Fridav  in  November;  but  the  king  has  the  right  to  convoke,  adjonm,  or  ^\ 
solve  them  at  will;  and  in  case  of  dissolution,  a  new  election  of  the  whole  is  require^' 
The  executive  is  vested  in  the  king,  assisted  by  six  responsible  ministers.  The  kii^ 
pay  is  fixed  at  $500,000,  besides  the  use  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  judicial  system  il 
modelled  after  that  of  France. 

The  public  revenue  is  about  $25,000,000  annually.  About  $4,000,000  are  ex{>ended 
in  paying  interest  on  the  national  debt,  which  amounts  to  about  $150,000,000. 

The  army  is  composed  of  about  90,000  effective  men. 

5.  Spanish  Peninsula.  —  This  peninsula  forms  a  remarkably  compact  geographies] 
section,  lying  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  with  the  continent  of  which  it » 
connected  by  an  isthmus,  230  miles  broad.  The  superficial  area  is  computed  at  210,980 
square  miles  ;  of  which  176,480  belong  to  Spain,  and  34,500  to  Portugal. 

The  interior  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  table-land,  traversed  by  numerous  moun- 
tains and  intersected  by  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  from  1,800  to  2,600  feet  above  the 
ocean.  Along  the  coast  extends  a  narrow  belt  of  maritime  lowland,  rising  gradually  from 
the  marffin  of  the  sea,  and  broken  by  alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  which  produce  a  most 
agreeable  variety  of  aspect,  and  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  same* 
ness  by  which  the  central  region  is  characterized,  traversed  by  long  and  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  having  plains  of  vast  extent  between  them. 
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Spain,  two  ceaturiee  ago  the  leading  State  of  Eoi^pe,  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, but  seems  now  to  be  somewhat  reviving. 

There  has  been  no  census  of  the  Spanish  population  since  1788.  The  census  of  that 
year  gave  a  total  of  10,500,000.  The  population  may  be  now  estimated  at  about  13,000,000 
Of  this  total,  according  to  government  returns,  there  are  1,898,283  able  to  read,  and 
1,221,000  who  can  also  write.  The  state  of  educational  means,  at  the  close  of  1851,  ex- 
hibits a  great  increase  since  1832.  It  includes  10  Universities,  10  Normal  Schools  of  the 
first  class,  23  Elementary  Normal  Schools  supported  by  the  State,  17,009  Boys'  Schools 
with  626,882  scholars,  5,021  Girls'  Schools  with  201,200  scholars,  287  Infant  Schools 
with  10,000  scholars ;  total  scholars,  838,082.  The  system  of  teaching  is  a  close  model- 
copy  of  French  methods;  indeed,  most  of  the  recent  organizations,  of  all  sorts,  have  been 
borrowed  from  that  quarter. 

The  military  force  of  Spain  is  the  first  object  of  care  to  the  government  It  is  said  to 
be  in  fine  order,  and  complete  in  all  its  arms.    The  force  is  : 

Annual  Cost. 

Infantry 79,670 $4,180,000 

Cavalry 12,000 870,000 

AitiUeiy     •.  10,000 850,000 

The  navy,  in  1851,  consisted  of  3  ships  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  6  corvettes,  13  brigs,  23 
steamboats,  and  a  few  small  craft,  manned  by  4,000  sailors,  1650  marines,  and  385  steam 
engineers,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $4,200,000.  The  list  of  ships  in  1843  was  24 ;  in  1845, 
42;  in  1851,  64. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  nation  are  visibly  improving.  Of  the  latter,  the 
efaief  seat  is  Catalonia.  Asturia  comes  next.  Then  Malaga,  Seville,  and  Cadiz.  But 
of  manufactured  articles,  Spain  does  not  produce  one-third  of  what  she  consumes. 

Spanish  Law  has,  of  late,  been  greatly  improved.  The  Mercantile  code  was  completed 
in  lo29;  the  Criminal,  in  1848 ;  the  Civil,  in  1851 ;  all  copied  from  the  French  codes. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  church ;  yet  all  other  denominations  are,  at 
present,  not  only  tolerated,  but  enjoy  almost  the  same  political  privileges  as  the  Catho- 
w».  In  1830,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Spain  numbered  8  archbishops  (the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  ranks  foremost  as  primate),  77  bishops,  2,393  canons,  1,869  prebendaries,  16,481 
enrates,  4,929  vicars,  17,411  beneficiaries,  27,757  seculars  in  orders,  15,015  sacristanSy 
|and  3,927  servitors.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835,  there  were  still  1,940  monaste* 
^ties  with  30,906  monks.  But  in  the  same  year,  884  of  these  cloisters  were  abolished.  The 
number  of  nunneries  now  flourishing  and  prosperous  in  Spain,  is  2,386,  and  the  desire  to 
enter  them  is  prevailing  to  a  singular  extent  among  the  young  Spanish  women.  Since 
the  recent  Concordat,  76  of  these  cloisters  have  been  established  in  the  diocese  of  SeviUe 
alone,  containing  an  aggregate  of  3,163  nuns,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  life  of  teach- 
ers, or  to  benevolent  objects.  Previous  to  the  present  Constitution,  the  number  of  nun« 
neries  was  6,310. 

In  the  period  from  the  year  1580  to  1640,  when  the  immense  Spanish  dominions  on 
Ihe  American  continent  and  the  Portuguese  colonies  were  united,  the  total  extent  of  the 
Bpaoish  possessions  amounted  to  9,239,855  square  miles. 

ElFen  yet  the  Spanish  Colonies  include  an  area  of  110,760  square  miles,  with  about 
1,500,000  inhabitants. 

1.  In  Africa  ;  the  so-called  Presidios,  or  four  fortified  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Afriiya,  opposite  the  province  of  Granada  (Ceuta,  Pe&on  de  Velez,  Alhucemas,  and  Melilla) ; 
ttad  two  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

2.  In  America  :  the  rich  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

3.  In  Asia  :  the  greatest  part  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

4.  In  Polynesia :  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands. 

Portugal,  also,  though  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  of  little  weight  in  the  scale  of  Eu* 
popean  affairs,  still  retains  some  remnants  of  its  former  colonial  dependencies. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  consist  of :  1.  the  Azores ;  2.  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo  ;  3.  the  Cape  de  Verde^ Islands,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  ,4.  Angola,  Mo* 
nunbico,  and  other  territories  in  Southern  Afrioa ;  and  5«  Ooa,  Diu,  and  other  settle- 
mentfi  in  the  East  Indies* 
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6.  Switzerland.  —  Sufftce.  Switzodsi^  is  a  v«ry  Ugh  ttid  vtEggcd  comitry,  aiM 
17,000  square  miles  in  extent,  traversed  by  lamifications  ftom  the  Alps  and  Ja^  matk 
tains.  The  centre  of  the  Alpine  Bystnn  in  Mount  St  Gk>thft]xL  Prom  this  point  two 
iranges  are  given  off  to  the  9ottA>-we)Bt)  forming  the  valley  of  tiie  Vallais,  waterad  bjfli 
Upper  Rhone.  Another  range  extendi  eastward  thvoagh  the  Grisons,  and  fonD$  fti 
watershed  between  the  Upper  Bhine  and  the  Swiss  affnents  of  the  Po.  From  Om 
main  ranges  branches  diverge,  cdir^ng  about  two-Hiirds  of  the  eomitry,  and  fornuagai^ 
merous  vallies,  drained  by  an  ecmal  namber  of  mountain  torreats,  all  of  which  are  ^ 
mately  precipitated  either  into  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Po^  or  the  Danube.  The  ehril 
of  the  Jura  is  entirely  sepamted  from  the  Alps  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  oi^ 
Rhone,  and  a  long,  narrow  plain,  which- stretches  eastward  for  nearly  180  miles,  betuneH 
the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Greneva,  but  separated  from  both  by  ranges  of  hills  and  luj^ 
lands.  The  width  of  this  plain  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles,  ana  its  elevation  varies  hm 
1,200  to  1,350  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  immense  masses  of  these  mountain  regions  exhibit  a  perfect  chaos,  and  piefioili 
on  all  sides,  inaccessible  rocks  and  everlasting  snows.  The  intervening  vallies,  howeic^ 
contain  extensive  districts,  fertile  and  beautiful,  ^nd  forming  a  singular  contrast  with^ 
mountains  that  overshadow,  and  seem  readv  to  overwhelm  them.  The  gradations  of  iiB» 
mal  and  vegetable  life  are  singularly  marked  at  different  elevations ;  and  the  viae,  the^d^ 
the  beech,  the  fir,  rapidly  succeed  each  other  until,  from  the  limits  of  perpetual  sotHh 
animal  and  vegetable  life  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  dwarfish,  and  at  length  mm 
way  beneath  the  blight  of  inhospitable  regions  which  penetrate  the  skies.  The  hi|^ 
Alps  commence  at  6,500  feet  elevation,  and  the  reign  of  winter  is  here  perpetoaL  il 
8,000  feet  is  the  region  of  glaciers,  formed  exclusively  in  the  hi^est  valleys,  when  Ai 
sun  never  penetrates.  From  Mount  Blanc  to  the  firoatier  of  the  Tyrol,  400  glaciers  m 
counted,  varying  in  sise  from  3  to  18  or  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  a  half  to  two  aadt 
half  miles  wide,  and  from  100  to  600  feet  thick.  Altogether,  the  glaciers  of  Switzedui 
compose  a  sea  of  ice  mote  than  1,000  square  miles  in  extent ;  ana  it  is  from  these  f  * 
liaustible  sources  that  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  are  supplied  with  water. 

Chvemment.  —  Before  1798,  Switzerland  formed  a  confederation  oompoeed  of 
tery  distinct  parts :  thirteen  cantons ;  the  subjects  and  vassab  of  these  cantons ;  and  A|k 
allies.  The  thirteen  cantons  formed  fifteen  republics,  of  which  eight  were  democraticjiv 
aristocratic,  and  thre^  oligarchical.  The  subjects  and  vassals  of  the  thirteen  cantons  mi 
possessed  in  common  by  tiie  severed  cantons;  the  allies  were  countries  associaki 
with  the  Confederation  and  under  its  protection.  In  1803,  Switasedand  was  fonned  iili 
a  confederation  of  19  cantons ;  which,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  was  supplanted^ 
the  present  federal  system.  By  the  federal  acts  of  5th  August,  1815,  twenty-two  caolQil 
were  confederated  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  TheBU» 
which  directs  the  general  affairs  of  the  country,  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cantaM^ 
who  give  their  votes  under  instruction,  each  canton  having  one  vote.  In  this  Icigi  htm 
is  vested  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  but  the  separate  cantons  may  treat  with  foid^ 
powers  in  military  matters,  and  for  purposes  of  economy  and  police ;  but  these  treaftSi 
must  respect  the  federal  pact  and  the  rights  of.  other  cantons.  The  Diet  appointaMi 
recalls  diplomatic  agents,  oversees  the  general  safety,  and  r^pilates  the  military  aHP 
of  the  federal  army.  When  the  Diet  is  not  sitting,  the  direction  of  affairs  is  vested  lilll 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Lucerne,  each  retaining  the  right  for  two  years  by  tolf^ 
commencing  15th  January,  1815.  The  internal  affairs  of  each  sepamte  canton  are  tSJ^ 
aged  by  independent  local  governments,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  United  Stf^ 

The  federal  revenue  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  respective  cantons,  and  il 
apart  to  defray  the  general  expenses,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  confederate  i 
and  public  instruction.   This  revenue  is  derived  from  interest  accruing  from  certain  4 
tals  set  aside  for  the  purpose.    For  extraordinary  expenses,' each  canton  furnishes^ 
tingent  proportioned  to  its  means.    The  sum  total  has  been  fixed^  since  1818,  at  "^ 
Swiss  francs,  or  about  $149,000. 

No  standing  army  is  maintained,  but  there  are  troops  in  tiie  pay  of  the  several  caniail 
Each  canton,  however,  must  have  its  contingent  to  the  federal  army  alwajrs  reaftf  j^ 
march.  The  number  of  men,  fixed  by  law,  is  33|758,  besides  the  general  staff;  and  A 
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equal  number  fonns  the  ocmtingetits  of  reserve,   A  general  levy  might  tarn  out  200,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms. 

The  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  belong  to  two  principal  atocks  :  the  Germanic  and 
Hie  Latin.  The  former  oomprisea  the  German  Swiss,  who  inhabit  Znrioh,  Lncerne,  Uri, 
Bchweiz,  Unterwalden)  Glanis,  Zng,  AppenzeU,  St.  Gall,  Thnrgau,  Schauflfhansen,  and 
'  Aargan ;  the  greater  part  of  Berne  and  Basle ;  a  considerable  part  of  Soleure,  Friboorg, 
and  V  alais ;  some  communes  of  Vaud,  and  tbe  communes  of  Bosco  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin.  They  form  about  seven^tenths  of  the  total  population.  The  Latin  stock  com* 
prises  the  French,  the  Soman,  and  the  Italian  Swiss.  The  French  occupy  Neufchatel, 
'  Geneva,  and  Vand,  part  of  Soleure,  Fribourg,  and  Valais,  and  the  Jura^portion  of  Basle 
and  Berne.  They  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  Romans  or  RhoBtians  are 
Jbund  only  in  the  Grisons,  in  the  Oberland,  and  in  the  En^adine.  They  speak  a  language 
which  they  call  the  Ladin,  and  which  is  more  near  the  Latin  than  either  the  French  or 
Italian  ;  and  seem  to  be  a  distinct  people,  supposed  to  h^ve  originally  emigrated  from 
the  Rhostian  Hills.  The  Italians  inhabit  Tesain,  some  vaUeys  of  the  Grisons,  and  some 
places  in  Valais.  The  Grerman  is  the  language  used  in  the  general  aiiairs  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  in  those  of  all  the  cantons  except  Tessin,  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and  Creneva. 
The  Swiss-German,  however,  contains  no  less  than  35  dialects,  whUe  the  French  has  15, 
and  the  Italian  and  Roman  each  2  dialects  ;  so  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  54  distinot 
dialects  spoken  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland 

The  Swiss  are  divided  between  Protestantism  and  Popery ;  and,  as  a  general  remark, 

it  may  be  stated,  that  nearlv  all  the  Germans  profess  me  Protestant,  and  the  French, 

Italians,  and  Romans  the  Koman  Catholic  religion*    The  relative  numbers  are  about 

1,300,000  Protestants,  and  850,000  Catholics.   There  are,  besides,  some  Anabaptists,  and 

about  2,000  Jews.    The  latter  enjoy  no  political  rights.    This  mixture  of  races  and  re* 

lipons  proves  ai^hing  but  a  source  of  harmony  among  the  Swiss.     The  Catholics  are 

bigoted,  and  the  Protestants  retalmte.   Neither  allows  the  oth^  to  become  citizens  of  their 

respective  cantons.    In  scmie  of  the  cantons  Catholicism  is  peremptory,  and  all  children 

must  be  brought  up  to  that  faith.     There  are  four  Roman  Catholic  dioceses :   Chur  and 

St  Gttll,  Basle,  Lausanne,  and  Sion  ;  the  bishops  of  which  are  suffragans  of  the  ardbi- 

)nshop  of  Milan.    The  Catholic  clergy  number  about  6,000,  and  are  much  more  nume* 

ious  than  the  Protestant    The  Protestant  church  is  Presbyterian  in  form,  and  its  govern* 

Inent  is  considered  a  branch  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and,  as  such,  be* 

longs  to  the  magistrates  of  the  different  cantons.    Several  disturbances  have  occurred 

"between  the  rival  churches,  and  much  blood  flowed  on  both  sides.     In  1847,  civil  war 

Was  the  result ;  but  the  Protestants  prevailed,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  all  monastic 

orders  from  the  Confederation.    The  Protestants  even  are  divided,  among  themselves,  in- 

io  Rationalists  and  Orthodox,  a  division  which  has  greatly  influenced  their  politics. 

7.  Italy.  —  Italy,  within  the  last  five  years,  has  been  the  scene  of  an  unsuccessful  stra^ 
^  for  political  freedom.  The  unfortunate  condition  in  which  she  has  been  left  by  it,  is 
"Avidly  portrayed  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  recent  letter: — . 

«  liie  modem  troubles  of  Italy  began  when  England  and  the  allied  Powers  of  1816 
iMtored  the  princes  and  priests,  which  had  so  long  <kgraded  the  people  before  Napoleon's 
aormy  crossed  the  Alps.  The  restoration  of  the  Sk>urbons  and  the  House  of  Savoy,  was 
k  restoration  of  a  svstem  of  rule  which  brou^t  about  the  great  movement  of  1848. 
^he  revolution  of  1848  was  no  partial  movement,  it  was  the  un-heaving  of  a  whole 
people ;  it  required,  therefore,  unusual  efl<»rts  and  a  large  physical  force  to  out  it  down, 
to  which  France  has  contributed  some  15,000  men,  now  in  Rome ;  Switzerland,  12,000, 
now  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  Austria  20,000,  now  in  Tuscany  and  the  Roman 
States.  With  such  foreign  aid,  the  government  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont 
bo  the  island  of  Sicily,  have  carried  on,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  systematic  persecution 
tjf  the  liberals — those  who,  in  1848,  were  in  any  way  conspicuous  for  theur  support  of 
Ckinstitutional  government 

w  Hundreds  of  men  have  been  sent,  chained,  to  the  galleys  for  life,  where  they  are 
llo^y  dying.  Hundreds  more  are  in  prison,  not  even  knowing  their  offence,  while  thou* 
lands  have  fled  their  native  land  and  are  now  in  En^^aad  and  America.  The  amount  of  x 
Bisery  thus  created  it  beje^ad  oaleulatioD:  tbe  son  has  fled  from  the  father,  the  frither 
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from  the  family,  their  interests  all  broken  up  and  in  ruin,  their  affections  and  ties  tOli, 
with  no  consolation  at  present,  excepting  having  fought  under  that  banner  of  ISxIp^ 
which  has  claimed  so  many  victims  in  all  ages. 

"  The  best  information  gives  at  least  100,000  Italians  imnrisoned  for  what  are  ciDri 
"political  offences,"  since  1848;  while  about  150,000  have  fled  the  country.  The  mai- 
bers  now  actually  in  prison  may  be  about  30,0()0.  This  is  a  frightful  state  of  th&^ 
when  it  is  remembered  that  their  only  offence  is  an  endeavor  to  support  that  form  cfgaih 
emment  to  which  their  sovereigns  swore,  before  God  and  man ! 

"In  Piedmont,  the  young  king,  Victor  Emanuel,  holds  by  his  Constitntional  oA 
Unlike  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy,  he  can  walk  about  without  spies  and  soldieni  1o 
guard  him.  A  wise  and  moderate  Parliament  is  working  to  improve  the  social  conditidi 
of  the  people,  and  framing  such  laws  as  the  age  demands.  Railroads  will  ere  long  thieid 
Sardinia  in  every  direction.  The  commerce  of  the  ports  has  nearly  doubled  since  IMBL 
The  Press  is  free,  and  the  literature  of  the  country  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  stupid 
fables  of  miraculous  imposture ;  but  a  useful  and  educating  class  of  works  are  elevatiBg 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  enabling  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  science  of  the  dtj. 

"  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscani/^  afraid  of  his  life,  is  thinking  about  abdicating.  The  w» 
sources  of  the  country  are  absorbed  to  pay  an  Austrian  army,  which  occupies  the  oonn* 

Shut  does  not  mix  with  the  people.  Criminal  Courts  are  employed  in  trying  political 
snders,  and  violating  justice  in  every  way.  An  army  of  spies  are  the  pest  of  sock^: 
you  find  them  in  the  cafe  and  the  drawing-room ;  in  the  church  and  the  theatre.  Ma 
are  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible.  There  is  a  press  at  work,  but  all  under  the  revisioi 
of  the  police,  who  again  are  responsible  to  the  Jesuits.  Trade  languishes ;  discontent 
and  poverty  meet  you  on  all  sides. 

"  At  Rome  we  have  Papacy — the  cone 
of  every  country  where  it  is  allowed  rfvk 
power — supported  by  French  bayonel!;. 
The  priests,  instead  of  looking  after  mesh 
souls,  are  trying  to  govern  a  country  ;  as 
if  we  were  living  in  the  days  of  the  Bor- 
gias.  The  Inquisition  has  opened  its  gates 
in  1853,  and  French  soldiers  are  on  goad 
at  the  door !  Scarcely  a  week  passes  witk- 
out  arrests ;  and  conspiracies  grow  like 
fungi,  on  the  rottenness  of  papal  role. 
Austrian  soldiers  occupy  some  parts  of  Ac 
Roman  States,  while  Louis  Napoleon^ 
imperialists  play  the  flaneur  in  the  Eteraai 
City.  The  Romans  want  to  get  rid  of  tte 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  all  En- 
rope  says  No !  It  has  been  proved  tfat 
cardinals  and  bishops  make  bad  state- 
men.  Praying  to  the  Madonna  alone,  vndt 
improve  the  finances  of  a  country,  nor 
caupe  roads  and  ports  to  build  themsehe. 
Unfortunately, "  miracles  ^  are  always  colt 
fined  to  some  very  useless  productions.  A 
winking  virgin  or  a  sweating  st-atue  mtf 
improve  the  finances  of  a  particular  chmtl. 
J)ut  neither  will  improve  the  condition  rf 
the  people.  The  Romans  know  this  v 
well  as  we  do — they  have  suffered  and  A 
suffer  from  priestly  rule.  They  rose  and 
shook  it  off,  and  it  took  four  armies -«- 
those  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples — to  impose  this  curse  once  more  on  thede- 
.-^cendants  of  the  Old  World's  conquerors. 

"  I  speak  from  pergonal  experience  when  I  say,  there  never  was  so  little  respect  for  tiie 
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Mpacy  in  Rome  as  at  the  present  moment  In  tSact  the  whole  Italian  revolution  is  re* 
UgiQus  as  well  as  political,  and  out  of  such  will  grow,  assuredly,  a  second  CTeat^forma* 
tion*  The  church  is  trying  hard  to  arrest  this  event;  but  what  you  see  of  life  about  it,  is 
more  like  the  convulsions  caused  by  a  galvanic  battery  on  a  dead  body,  than  real  vitality. 
We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Tivo  Sicilies.  The  king  has  shown  him* 
self  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  sovereigns  of  Italy.  He  was  the  first  to  grant 
his  people  a  Constitntional  Charter  in  1848,  and  the  first  to  repudiate  it.  He  joined  the 
war  of  independence  only  to  betray  Charles  Albert :  he  called  together  a  Parliament  to 
deceive  the  people.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  imprisoned  thousands  of  his  subjects  for 
political  opinion,  and  to  this  day  is  doing  the  same  by  the  aid  of  a  Swiss  army.  No 
Italian  State  has  suffered  more  than  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  king  has  dedicated  a  large 
private  fortune  to  soldiers  and  spies.  He  has  now  not  less  than  120,000  men  under  arms ; 
a  larger  standing  force  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  is  a 
valuable  ally  of  Austria  and  a  great  moral  support  to  the  smaller  Italian  despots.  Being 
a  rich  country,  the  finances  of  Naples  are  in  a  much  better  state  than  those  of  Rome  and 
Tuscany ;  but  trade  and  commerce  are  not  improving ;  and  rebellion,  like  the  fire  of  Ve- 
suvius, burns  lender  the  apparently-tranquil  surface.  Here,  too,  the  police  are  always  at 
work,  even  to  compelling  people  to  shave  in  a  particular  way,  or  not  to  wear  a  certain 
shaped  hat.  There  is  no  Press  but  that  of  the  police ;  and  Neapolitans  dare  not  read 
foreign  journals.  Education  is  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  dictate  the  books 
from  which  youth  is  to  be  instructed.  The  masses  are  amused  continually  by  church 
feasts  and  miracles.    Those  who  do  not  attend  church  are  reported  to  the  police. 

^  The  whole  country  is  depopulated  of  the  leading  men  of  the  liberal  professions;  and 
law-courts  and  public  business  generally  is  carried  on  by  the  most  wretched  members  of 
society,  who  have  obtained  their  places  by  denouncing  honest  men.  The  king  lives 
mostly  at  Gaeta,  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength  many  miles  from  Naples.  When  he 
comes  to  the  capital,  he  is  generally  surrounded  by  cavalry,  and  a  cloud  of  police  skii^ 
mishers  are  sent  out  on  all  sides. 

**  It  will  be 'seen,  then,  that  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  can  have  ho .  respect 
for  her  rulers  ;  and  that  the  existing  government  and  the  existing  system  of  governing  can- 
.not  last  long.  When  the  Italians  next  rise,  they  will  get  rid  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
prince  ;  and  suggest  his  sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  which,  after  all,  would  be  the  proper  place 
for  his  Holiness.   Never  again  will  the  people  trust  the  present  generation  of  sovereigns, 

■  8.  Greece.  —  The  kingdom  of  Greece,  estimated  to  contain  20,000  square  m3es, 
eitibraces  the  following  natural  divisions :  — 

.  Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper — a  long  tract  of  hilly  country,  extending  abput  185  miles 
from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  50  miles,  between  Thessaly  and 
Albania,  and  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina ;  the  Morea,  the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  a 
peninsula  137  miles  iu  length  by  135  in  its  greatest  breadth,  but  of  very  irregular  form, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Hellas  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  the  following 
Islands,  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago,  viz.  Hydra,  Spezzia,  Porps,  Egina,  Augistra,  Salamis, 
Scopelos,  Helidromia,  Sciathos,  Scyros,  Syra,  Tinos,  Miconos,  Gea,  Thermia,  Naxos, 
Paros  and  Antipcuros,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Cimolos,  Milo,  Polycandros,  Sicinos,  losj  Amor- 
gos,  Santorin,  Anaphe,  Astypalcea,  and  Euboea  or  Negropont 

The  continental  portion  of  Greece  is  characterized  by  a  very  singular  distribution  of  its 
mountains,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  enclose  large  basins  or  circular  hollows.  The 
country  is  thus  marked  out  into  distinct  districts,  well  adapted  to  become  small  commu- 
nities, such  as  we  find  the  States  of  ancient  Greece  to  have  been.  Some  of  these  basins 
terminate  at  the  coast,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  as  those 
of  Athens,  Argos,  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Elis.  Others  are  completely  surrounded  by 
their  mountain  ramparts,  except  at  one  ^int,  where  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  ba- 
ains  have  forced  for  themselves  an  outlet :  such  are  those  of  Bceotia  and  Arcadia.  Central 
Hellas  is  a  rugged  district,  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  branches  and  declivities 
of  moilnts  QSta,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  East  and  south  of  this  are  Bcsotia  and  Attioa. 
BcBotia  is  entirely  enclosed  by  highlands,  and  is  divided  centrally  by  a  low  range  of  hills* 
The  lake  of  Topolias,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  larger  division,  receives  aU  the 
ipiraters  of  the  district}  which  it  sends  off  fay  subterraneous  passages  to  the  sea,  on  the 
PART  I.  2Q 
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ilorth-east.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  but  subject  to  fogs  and  marshy  exhalations.  At- 
tica, to  the  south-east,  is  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  but  is  peculiarly  distioguished 
for  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  its  climate.  Western  Hellas  has  a  physical  character  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  eastern  portion  :  it  consists  of  long  valleys  opening  to  tbe  soufh, 
and  rising  towards  the  mountains  of  the  north. 

The  Morea  consists  of  an  elevated  central  plateau  or  valley,  and  of  five  separate  maii- 
time  regions,  formed  by  the  exterior  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  divided  by  thdr 
spurs  or  branches.  The  central  valley  of  Arcadia,  so  famed  in  pastoral  poetry,  is  high  and 
cold,  often  covered  with  fogs,  and  subject  to  malaria.  Most  of  its  waters  are  earned  6S 
by  the  single  channel  of  tte  river  Roufia ;  but  it  has  sometimes  suffered'from  partial  in- 
undations. The  coast  regions  are  generally  well  watered  and  fertile;  partly  broken  by 
rugged  hills,  but  usually  level.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Argolis,  TT^rhich 
stretches  in  a  semicircle  round  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia ;  Laconia,  around  the  Gulf  of  Loloky- 
thi ;  Messenia,  occupying  the  south-west ;  Elis  on  the  west  coast,  and  Achaia  on  the 
north.    The  two  latter  are  hilly,  with  small  river  valleys,  but  rather  dry. 

The  Cyclades,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  are  almost  all  steep  and  rocky. 
Eubcea  is  traversed,  throughout  its  whole  length,  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  of  eastern  Hellas  by  a  very  long  channel  or  strait,  so  narrow  at  the  middle 
as  to  be  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

The  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  are  partly  wooded  and 
partly  naked  ;  the  woods  abound  most  on  the  west  side.  The  low  country,  susceptible 
of  tillage,  probably  does  not  amount  to  two-fifth  parts  of  the  surface,  and-not  more  than 
a  twelfth  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  Its  want  of  enclosures,  the  thinness  of  its  popu- 
lation, the  ruinous  condition  of  its  cottages,  commingled  with  the  crambling  remains 
of  noble  structures,  give  it  a  deserted,4esolate,  and  melancholy  appearance ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  the  whole  seems  parched. 

Five  million  acres  are  computed  as  being  adapted  to  agriculture  ;  1,750,000  acres  as 
woodland  ;  180,000  as  vineyards,  and  4,500  acres  as  currant-plantations.  The  Corinthian 
grape  or  currant  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Aiforea  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  number  of 
olive-trees  amounted,  in  1845,  to  723,101.  The  number  of  black  cattle  was,  in  tbe  same 
year,  only  110,114  heads;  of  horses  (of  small  breed,  but  enduring),  84,723;  of  mules, 
23,956  ;  of  common  asses,  63,754 ;  of  hogs,  78,292 ;  of  goats,  1,876,269  ;  and  of  sheep, 
2,442,769.    The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm  and  of  bees  is  consideirable. 

The  manufactures  are  small  in  amount,  and  consist  chiefly  of  carpets,  canvas,  and 
morocco  leather. 

In  1840,  the  imports  were  at  the  aggregate  value  of  $13,607,000,  and  the  exports  at 
the  value  of  1 3,848,000.  The  Greek  merchant  vessels  amounted,  in  1843,  to  3,169,  of  the 
burthen  of  187,508  tons,  and  were  navigated  by  19,000  men.  In  1845,  they  had  increased 
to  3,314,  which  were  navigated  by  20,000  men.  The  Greeks  are  the  best  sailors  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  art  of  ship-building  they  are  likewise  highly  skilled. 

The"  dominant  race  are  the  "  Hellenes,"  who  claim  to  be  'the  descendants  of  the  ancient  • 
people  who  rendered  this  country  so  famous  ;  but  they  have  unquestionably  received  a 
large  proportion  of  barbaric  blood,  particularly  by  intermixture  with  the  Sclavonians. 
They  are  a  rude  and  unenlightened  people,  with  all  the  vices  of  slaves  and  few  redeem- 
ing virtues,  but  they  are  ingenious,  active,  enterprising,  and  restless ;  and  now  that  tiiey 
have  received  some  degree  of  national  independence  and  civil  liberty,  they  may  be  abk 
to  tura  their  talents  to  account  in  re-acquiring  a  portion  of  that  civilization  and  learning 
they  formerly  diffused  over  western  Europe.  Their  language,  the  Romaic,  bears  a  muc^ 
closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin.  The  **  A^ 
nauts,"  or  Albanians  are  very  numerous,  Kn6^  have  generally  preserved  their  national 
manners,  dress,  and  language.  They  chiefly  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Hellas,  and  in  some 
portions  only  of  the  Morea.  The  "  Mainotes,"  who  boast  that  they  descend  from  the  an- 
cient Spartans,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  south.  They  are  a  wild  and  lawless  raoe^ 
living  under  a  sort  of  patriarchal  ^feudal  government,  exercised  by  hereditary-  cbieft. 
The  total  amount  of  the  population,  in  4837,  was  926,000,  and  may  probaly  now  coon^ 
in  round  numbers,  950,000. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  elements  of  its  political  system 
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'Hfe  in  a  very  disorganized  condition.  The  present  king  is'  a  scion  of  the  hoiLse  of  Bavaria. 
The  council  of  the  State  is  composed  of  three  Vice-presidents,  17  Councillors  in  ordinary, 
and  14  special  Councillors.  In  1834,  Athens  was  declared  to  be  the  capital.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty-four  "  nomoi,"  or  governmentB, 
and  seven  sub-governmenta.  The  defensive  means  consist  of  12,000  men  of  all  arms, 
besides  the  militia;  and  they  have  a  navy  which  numbers  32  small  vessels,  carrying  190 
guns  and  2,400  men.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  14,500,000  drachms,  or  about 
$2,500,000 ;  but  the  expenditure,  in  most  years,  exceeds  this  sum.  The  public  debt  is 
about  $35,000,000. 

Since  the  4th  August^  1833,  the  established  religion  of  the  State  has  been  that  of  the 
"  Orthodox  Oriental  Apostolic  Church,"  of  which  the  king  is  the  head.  Its  government 
is  vested  in  a  "  Holy  Synod,"  which  meets  annually,  aiid  consists  of  a  president  and  five 
other  members,  with  two  secretaries.  There  are  33  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  Naxos,  Tinos,  Svra,  and  Santorini.  The  Greeks  are  very 
jealous  of  their  religion,  and  will  not  admit  of  propagandism. 

Education,  until  lately,  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  even  the  priests  were  illiterate ; 
but  under  the  new  regime  a  respectable  system  of  instruction  has  been  established.  At 
Athens  there  is  a  university,  with  30  professors ;  a  gymnasium,  with  8  professors  ;  a 
high  school ;  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  three  Lancasterian 
schools.  These  are  all  supported  by  government ;  and  the  scholars  are  promoted  frpm 
the  lower  to  the  higher  on  certificates  of  competency,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  great 
competition.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  four  gymnasia,  and  about  two 
or  three  hundred  primary  and  secondary  schools,  partly  paid  from  the  treasury. 

XIV.    ASIA. 


Benaree. 

No  great  period  has  elapsed  since  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  accustomed  to  look 
tow^aroB  the  nations  of  Asia  with  the  awe  and  reverence  which  acknowledged  superiority 
inspires.  These  eastern  nations  were  supposed  far  to  excel  those  of  the  west,  in  wealth 
as  'well  as  in  science.  They  were  imagined  to  have  a  nearer  and  firmer  hold  upon  those 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  formerly  supposed  to  be  ^e  only  sources  of  human  enlight- 
enment Though  imagination  and  the  customary  exaggeration  of  travellers  contributed 
not  a  little  to  these  notions,  yet  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  they  were  not  altogether 
imfoanded  in  fact     At  that  period,  Asia  could  show  four  extensive  and  powerful  empireSi 
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fiur  exceeding)  in  the  numbers  of  their  people  and  in  the  amount  of  their  revenue  aA]fthi^ 
that  Europe  could  boast  of.  Besides  the  Chinese  empire,  there  was  the  Mogul  empk 
in  Hindostan ;  the  kingdom  of  Peraia,  then  extensive,  flourishing,  and  united;  and  the  (k* 
toman  empire,  which,  at  that  period,  was  the  dread  of  all  Europe.  But  while,  dniii; 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  Europe  and  the  European  colonics  have*been  adv^nda; 
in  the  career  of  wealth  and  improvement,  with  constantly-accelerating  strides,  the  a* 
habitants  of  Asia  have  been  grtationary  or  declining.  Throughout  all  that  vast  extent  of 
country  and  population,  except  indeed  in  a  few  spots,  where  the  influence  of  Eoropew 
has  been  felt,  there  is  nothing  of  that  curiosity,  activity,  enterprise,  and  bustle,  by  wUi 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  at  present  more  or  less  distinguished.  There  exists  upoit 
the  Asiatics  an  excessive  reverence  for  all  old  customs,  and  for  everything  established, 
They  still  hold  to  the  dogma,  which  once  prevailed  in  Europe,  but  which  now  is  genoaJj 
repudiated,  that  modern  times  and  modern  men  are  inferior  to  those  of  antiquity;  and 
that  wisdom  is  to  be  acquired  not  by  looking  forward  but  by  looking  backward.  It  is  a 
doctrine  currently  received  throughout  the  entire  East,  that  whatever  happens  is  to  be 
quietly  submittea  to,  as  the  decree  and  ordinance  of  Providence,  which  it  is  in  vain  tore* 
sist.  Success,  no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  is  there  regarded  as  a  mark  of  Biviiie 
favor,  and  the  successful  man  is  submitted  to,  and  almost  worshipped,  as  the  chosen  vjee* 
gerent  of  God.  These  theological  views,  though  in  speculation  not  confined  to  Asia,haii 
a  vast  deal  greater  influence  over  practical  life  in  the  East  than  in  the  West;  andtber 
serve  to  explain,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  peculiar  political  and  social  condition  of  d 
those  countries.  Power  is  worshipped  there,  as  being  a  direct  emanatictn  from  the  Dd^. 
An  usurper  or  political  adventurer,  successful  in  one  or  two  battles  or  intrigues,  aeqnira, 
by  that  very  success,  a  prestige  which  works  powerfully  in  his  favor.  The  same  opin- 
ions were,  at  one  time,  prevalent  in  Europe.  At  that  time,  it  was  customary  to  empbj 
the  ordeal,  or  the  wager  of  battle,  as  a  means  of  judicial  investigation.  These  notuos, 
which  at  present  have  no  practical  influence  in  Europe,  are  still  in  full  vogue  intlieEast; 
and  combine  with  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  those  countries  to  produce  a 
state  of  torpidity  and  negligence  inconsistent  with  improvement  The  consequence k, 
that  the  active  and  progressive  nations  of  Europe  are  constantly  extending  their  infiQ* 
ence  and  power  over  Asia ;  and  that  ancient  continent,  whence  was  derived  the  eiij 
civilization  of  Europe,  seems  likely  to  receive  back  again  from  Europe  a  higher  vk 
more  expansive  civilization.  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two  powers  wUeb 
exercise,  at  present,  the  greatest  influence  in  Asia.  Russia  is  caprying  on  a  peipctial 
war  against  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartary;  and 
though  occasionally  or  temporarily  repulsed,  is  gradually  and  surely  reducing  them  noder 
her  control  Russia  exercises  a  predominating  influence  in  Persia: 'she  has  obtained  a 
sort  of  joint  authority  over  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  andih 
keeps  her  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  maritime  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  even  upon  CoB" 
Btantinople'itself. 

Great  Britain,  in  the  course  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  century,  through  the  Sj^ 
of  a  trading  company,  has  superseded  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  princes  who  had  divided 
among  them  the  fragments^  of  the  Mogul  empire,  all  of  whom  have  been  reduced,  by  tk 
British,  to  a  tributary  condition,  or  entirely  stripped  of  their  dominions.  But  the  inflncflee 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  its  Indian  territories,  liv^^ 
more  or  less,  by  all  the  neighboring  nations.  Though  repulsed  from  Afghanistan,  BD^ 
mah  is  passing  under  British  control  ;*  and,  in  prosecution  of  the  recent  opium-war,  tiv 
British  arms  were  carried  even  into  China,  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  to  Europeift 
but  which,  by  the  planting  of  Anglo-American  colonies  on  the  American  Paraguay  co^ 
ii  brought,  more  and  more,  into  the  curcle  of  Europeon  intercourse.  There  gml  iodcR 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  next  century  will  see  changes,  still  more  remarkable  thanib 
lasty  in  the  opinions,  institutions,  and^sodal  life  of  the  Aaiatics. 
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^^  Though  the  Ottoman  empire  includes,  within  its  nominal  sway,  portions  of  Europe 
2-  and  Africa,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  yet,  as  the  Turks  originated  in  Asia,  whence  they  extended 
'^  their  conquests  into  Europe  and  Africa,  they  are  properly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Asi- 
'^  atics.  There  have  been,  within  the  period  of  history,  several  Turkish  empires,  that  is,  ex- 
u-  tensive  kingdoms  founded  by  tribes  of  the  same  general  origin,  and  speaiking  dialects  of 
i«  the  same  language  with  the  Ottomans.  The  present  Turkish  empire  took  its  rise  about 
u  550  years  ago,  with  Othman,  a  shepherd  and  robber,  head  of  a  small  migratory  clan, 
fi  who  first  pillaged  and  then  conquered  the  portions  of  Asia  Minor  bordering  on  the  Black 
a:  Sea.  Under  a  succession  of  enterprising  princes  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests, 
It  till  Mohammed  IL,  A.  D.  1453,  took  Constantinople,  subjected  the  remaining  fragments 
f,  of  the  Greek  empii;e,  and  spread  terror  throughout  Europe.  The  Turks,  thus  become  the 
^>.  successors  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  East^  remained  dreaded  and  formidable  for  more 
i;  than  than  200  years.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Selim  I.  in  1518,  put  into  his  power  the 
r[  descendant  of  the  old  line  of  caliphs  of  Bagdad, — a  family  which  had,  250  years  before, 
fled  before  the  Mongols  and  taken  refuge  with  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  whom 
l^they  had  lived  obscure  and  powerless,  though  still  claiming,  as  the  regular  descendants 
t  of  the  prophet,  to  be  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Selim  procured 
^^  from  the  last  of  this  family,  a  renunciation  of  the  caliphate  in  his  favor ;  and  ever  since 
J.  that  time,  the  Turkish  sultans  have  claimed  not  only  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  sove- 
.  reignty,  as  being  the  legal  head  of  all  true  Mohammedans,  and  the  authorized  guardian 
jj:     of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

J*        The  Persians,  however,  who  have  always  been  at  enmity  with  the  Turks,  refused  to  ac- 
A     knowledge  this  spiritual  supremacy.   Shah  Ismael,  who  about  this  time,  when  this  claim 
^     was  first  set  up,  had  reunited  the  broken  fragments  of  Persia  into  a  consolidated  empire, 
'^     Revived  at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  Ali,  according  to  which  the  true  caliphate  haci  de- 
^;     soended  in  the  line  of  Ali  the  husband  of  Fatima,  Mohammed's  daughter  ;  and  as  Has- 
san the  son  of  Ali  had  been  displaced  and  murdered  by  Moawiyah  the  founder  of  the 
Ommiades,  under  whom  the  Turkish  sultan  claimed,  that  claim  was  pronounced  by  the 
Persians  wholly  baseless  and  unfounded.   This  dispute  about  the  true  line  of  the  caliph- 
ate, had  early  aivided  the  Mohammedans  into  two  bitterly  hostile  sects,  called  SannUes 
and  ShiUes.     The  Sbiite  faith  had  fallen  into  obscurity  ;  but  when  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
claimed  to  be  the  legal  head  of  the  Sonnite  party,  it  was  revived  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
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for  political  reasooB,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  acknowled^  a  rival  prince  as  the  spkHnal 
beao  of  their  common  religion;  and  thas  revived,  it  oontmaes  to  exist  in  full  vigor  to  the 
predent  day. 

The  Turks  always  were,  as  they  are  now,  a  small  and  in  some  districts  inconsiden- 
ble  portion  of  the  population  of  the  conntries  which  they  govern.  Even  among  the  Mo* 
hammedan  population  of  those  countries,  they  are  quite  in  the  minority.  The  pema- 
neney  of  their  power  has  been  remarkable,  and  far  exceeds  anything  which  hiatoiy  recoidg 
of  the  numerous  other  Asiatic  empires  founded  and  governed  in  the  same  v^ay.  This  b 
to  be  explained  by  the  institution  of  the  Janizaries,  an  institution  established  as  long  ago 
as  1360,  and  to  which  the  permanency  and  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  prindpalij 
to  be  ascribed.  The  Janizaries  were  a  standing  army  of  a  very  peculiar  constructicHL 
They  were  all  slaves  purchased  when  boys,  and  bred  up  to  arms  and  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  They  were  selected,  in  the  first  place,  for  t^eir  robust- 
ness and  manly  beauty ;  and  the  exercises  in  which  they  spent  their  lives,  contribated 
to  develop  these  qualities.  It  was  from  this  body  that  almost  all  the  military  leaders  aod 
governors  of  provinces  were  selected.  In  Turkey,  inheritance  of  power,  except  in  tbe 
family  of  the  sultan,  was  almost  unknown.  The  children  of  the  pashas,  brought  up  is 
the  seraglios,  were  for  the  most  part  effeminate  and  spiritless ;  the  glory  and  power  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was^supported  by  a  succession  of  chiefs  from  the  ranks  of  the  Janizaiks, 
who  though  Turks  in  name  aixd  by  education,  were  not  so  in  blood,  as  all  the  wealthkr 
of  them  supplied  their  seraglios  with  Caucasian  beauties,  thus  gradually  changed  their 
race,  and  from  being  one  of  the  ugliest,  became  one  of  the  handsomest  of  nations.  Tb<^ 
persons  who  bear,  at  present,  the  name  of  Turks,  have  but  very  little  if  any  Toikid 
blood,  and  bear  hardly  any  personal  resemblance  to  the  Turkomans  and  Tartars  fioa 
which  stock 'they  derive  their  name. 

The  idea  of  the  institution  of  the  Janizaries  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  Mameluke 
of  Egypt,  a  •  similar  body  of  slaves  trained  to  arms,  who  ruled  that  countiy  for  near  sa 
hundred  years.  They  indeed  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Selim  L  and  his  suopes- 
sors,  but  thev  continued  the  actual  rulers  of  Egypt  till  they  were  broken  by  the  Froicii 
invasion  in  l798,  and  finally  extirpated  by  the  arts  and  arms  of  Ali  Pasha. 

It  is  evident  that  an  institution  like  tne  Janizaries,  notwithstanding  that  luxury  and 
effeminacy  in  which  the  Turks  indulged,  and  which  always  waste  away  every  siinibr 
tribe  of  barbarian  conquerors,  had  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  military  power  of  the  Tmb 
fi'esh  and  vigorous ;  and  so  long  as  mUitary  power  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  per- 
sonal prowess  and  courage  of  the  soldiers,  they  remained  a  full  match  for  any  of  tfaeir 
Christian  neighbors.  It  was  only  the  vast  improvements  and  changes  in  the  art  of  de- 
struction, which  European  science  has  introduced  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and 
of  which  the  Janizaries  remained  in  a  great  measure  ignorant,  that  threw  the  Turks  into 
the  back  ground. 

But  if  the  Janizaries  were  the  support  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  presently  beeasx 
the  tyrants  of  the  sultans,  whom  they  deposed  and  murdered  at  pleasure.  The  suhajs 
long  struggled  against  their  overwhelming  power,  but  without  success,  till  finally  the  hite 
sullen  Mahmoud  11.  succeeded  in  breaking  up  ^nd  abolishing  the  Janizaries  and  intro- 
ducing a  standing  army,  on  the  European  plan.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  this  step 
will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  has  long  been  in  a  declining  stale, 
and  is  only  kept  together  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  great  European  powers ;  or  st 
least,  if  the  empire  subsists,  that  it  will  lead  to  the  curtailment  or  abolition  of  the  speeisl 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Turks,  and  will  lead  to  its  reconstruction  after  European  mod- 
els. It  is  composed,  at  present,  of  certain  districts  more  immediately  under  the  authoiin 
of  the  sultan,  and  of  othera  which  have  their  own  princes,  who  acknowledge  a  superioiitt, 
In  several  cases  merely  nominal,  in  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Under  the  first  head  are  included,  in  Europe,  the  provinces  of  Rumelioy  Bulgan^ 
Albania  and  Bosnia  (the  ancient  Thrace,  Moesia,  Epirus,  and  Pomerania),  Maeedt 
mo,  Thessaly^  Ckmdia^  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  together  vsh 
Anatolia^  and  a  number  of  other  Asiatic  provinces  (the  ancient  Asia  Minor,  Syiiii 
Mesopotamia,  and  part  of  Armenia).     These  countries,  once  so  rich  and  flourishing  (ibr 
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^he  Ottoman  dominion  is  nearly  coextensive  with,  m  in  fact  it  is  the  sncoeasor  of,  the  old 
Roman  empire  of  the  East),  are  at  present,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  wretched  and  declin- 
ing state.  In  the  Asiatic  portions  of  it,  the  whole  country,  out  of  the  walls  of  the  cities, 
is  exposed  to  be  plundered  by  wandering  tribes,  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turkomans,  who  com- 
bine the  professions  of  shepherds  and  robbers,  and  who  maintain  a  sort  of  independence 
in  the  deserts  and  mountains.  What  they  leave,  is  liable  to  be  extorted  from  the  unhappy 
cultivators  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Turkish  military  rulers.  The  cities  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  mouldering  fragments  of  what  they  once  were.  The  damages  occ€isioned 
by  fire,  inundations,  earthquakes,  or  hostile  armies,  are  seldom  repaired ;  and  the  accu- 
innlated  results  of  former  productive  and  industrious  ages  are  gradually  wasting  away. 

Under  the  second  head,  or  that  of  tributary  provinces,  we  may  reckon  :  1.  Moldavia^ 
WallachiOy  and  Servia;  the  population  of  which  are  principally  Christians  of  Sclavonic 
descent,  and  which  are  governed  by  princes  of  their  own,  over  whose  appointment  the 
sultan  has  but  a  limited  influence ;  2.  the  pachalic  of  I^ypt  and  its  appurtenances,  now 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ali  Pasha ;  3.  the  sheriff  of  Mecca^  and  the  beys  of  Tu- 
nis and  Tripoli^  who  at  present  hardly  acknowledge,  except  as  it  meets  their  own  conve- 
nience and  wishes,  the  supremacy  claimed  by  th6  Porte. 

The  present  sultan,  Abul  Mtisid,  does  not  mherit  the  talent  and  energy  of  his  father; 
yet  he  sustains  and  carries  out  the  changes  which  his  father  introduced,  and  which  are 
gradnaliy  producing  their  effect,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more  bigoted  Turks  to  pre- 
vent it.  He  is  the  first  Turkish  monarch  who  has  not  murdered  his  brother  J  This  danger- 
OQS  relative  lives,  and  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  old  Turkish  party.  The  sultan  ab- 
hors war  and  detests  capital  punishments.  He  has  a  great  fondness  for  music ;  but,  after 
learning  it  all  his  life,  he  has  only  been  able  to  play  one  tune  on  the  piano:  it  is  a  march, 
which  the  sultan  obligingly  plavs  for  everybody,  on  all  occasions.  He  is  also  very  fond 
of  champame,  which  he  drinks,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Eorah  only  forbids  fer 
merited  drinls.  The  tendency  of  the  recent  changes  is  to  abolish  the  insolent  superioritv 
which  the  Mohammedans  have  hitherto  claimed  and  exercised  over  the  Christians  and 
those  claiming  to  be  Turks,  over  the  Mohammedans  of  Sclavonic  and  Arab  descent ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  introduce,  in  place  of  Mohammedan  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  des- 
potic and  lawless  oppression,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  regular  jurisprudence  of  Europe. 

For  some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Janizaries,  the  military  power  of  the  empire 
was  contemptible :  but  there  is  now  a  well  disciplined  army,  after  the  European  model, 
of  120,000  men.  The  sultan  also  has  a  fleet  of  some  ten  ships  of  the  line,  with  the  pro- 
portion of  smaller  vessels.  Any  estimate  of  the  population  is  merely  conjectural ;  but^ 
for  the  whole  empire,  it  may  be  reckoned  at  28,000,000,  half  Mussulmen  and  half  Chris- 
tians. 

Antiquities  —  Nineveh,  —  The  Turkish  empire  includes  the  countries  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  in  which  the  most  ancient  memorials  of  the  human  race  exist  It  is 
not  long  since  a  great  interest  was  excited  by  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  excavated 
tombs  of  Petrea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  public 
curiosity  has,  of  late,  been  greatly  gratified  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Layard,  at  the 
mounds  of  Mosul,  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  This  great  city 
was  ruined,  and  abandoned  previously,  it  is  probable,  to  the  date  of  any  existing  wTitten 
composition.  Little  was  known  of  it,  except  the  incidental  notices  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  some  vague  rumors  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  of  its  former  greatness.  When 
Xcnophon  with  his  Greeks  passed  the  mounds  of  Mosul,  2250  years  ago,  he  found  them 
in  much  the  same  state  in  which  they  now  are ;  nor  until  very  lately  was  anything  known 
of  them  but  the  tradition  that  the  great  city  of  Nineveh  once  stood  there. 

Layard's  first  visit  to  Assyria  was  in  1840 ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  single  com- 
panion, with  whom  he  had  travelled  through  every  portion  of  Syria.  He  was  at  once 
fully  persuaded  that  these  mounds  contained  hidden  treasures  ;  and  before  leaving  the 
country  he  formed  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  examining  them  whenever  it  might  be  in 
his  power.  The  people  inhabiting  that  neighborhood  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  former 
history  of  the  country ;  so  completely  was  every  tmce  of  its  pride  and  power  buried  firom 
view.  The  idea  that  they  were  dwelling  above  the  ruins  of  a  city  that  was  eighteen 
leagues  around  it,  surrounded  by  a  wall  an  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three 
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chariots  ooold  drive  abreast  upon  it^ — a  city  that  contained,  besides  its  gigantic  palaces, 
fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  high,  —  that  six  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  ever  dwelt  upon  that  plain,  now  occupied  by  a  few  scattered  villages — was  to 
them  a  fabrication  of  the  unbelievers,  and  a  conception  dishonorable  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prophet 

Receiving  at  last  the  offer  of  extensive  aid  in  funds,  Mr.  Layard  returned  to  Assyria 
in  November,  1845,  and  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of  excavating  the  mounds  at  Nim- 
rond;  he  also  made  less  extensive  examinations  at  Kalah  Sherghat  and  Kouyunjik.  In 
April,  1847,  he  abandoned  his  efforts,  and  in  1848  gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  labors, 
in  two  volumes,  entitled  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains."  This  work  thoroughly  aroused  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the  information  which  it 
contained  was  of  great  importance  and  full  of  fresh  illustrations  of  history,  sacred  and 
profane.  Col.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  had  made  some  progress  in  translating  the  cu* 
neiform  writing  found  on  the  disinterred  monuments.  Mr.  Layard's  labors  had  been 
prematurely  abandoned,  and  there  was  a  general  desire  that  he  should  be  furnished  with 
means  to  hiake  a  thorough  examination.  Such  an  arrangement  was  finally  effected  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.     In  the  meantime  Col.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincka 

f>nrsued  their  studies ;  so  that  while  Mr.  Layard .  was  uncovering  the  ruins  of  the  long- 
est cities,  they  were  able  to  confirm  his  rendering  of  inscriptions  found  upon  them,  and 
to  translate  those  which  a  less  methodical  study  did  not  enable  him  to  understand. 
Passing  through  Armenia  to  the  Lake  Wan,  Mr.  Layard  and  his  party  proceeded  south 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  where  they  came  upon  the  route  of  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  Oct.  12, 1849,  the  party  reached  Mosul.  This  was  selected  as 
their  head-quarters,  but  detachments  of  workmen  were  stationed  at  several  points  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  December  following,  at  Kouyunjik,  a  facade  of  an  immense  building 
was  uncovered ;  it  proved  to  be  the  grand  entrance  to  the  magnificent  palace  of  Sennache- 
rib. Mr.  Layard,  in  describing  this  valuable  discovery,  says  :  '<  The  facade  opened  into 
a  wide  portal,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  winged  bulls,  twenty  feet  long  ana  probably,  when 
entire,  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  Forming  the  angle  between  them  and  the  other  bulls,, 
were  gigantic  winged  ngures  in  low  relief,*  and  flanking  them  were  two  smaller  figures, 
one  above  the  other.  Beyond  this  entrance  was  a  group  similar  to  and  corresponding 
ixrith  that  on  the  opposite  side,  also  leading  to  a  smsdler  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  to 
a  wall  of  sculptured  slabs ;  but  here  all  traces  of  buildings  and  sculpture  ceased,  and  we 
found  ourselves  near  the  edge  of  a  water-worn  ravine. 

^^  Thus,  a  facade  of  the  south-east  side  of  the  palace,  forming  apparently  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  edifice,  had  been  discovered.  Ten  colossal  bulls,  with  six  human  figures  of 
^gantic  proportions,  were  grouped  together,  and  the  length  of  the  whole,  without  includ- 
ing the  sculptured  walls,  continued  beyond  the  smaller  entrances,  was  180  feet  .... 
On  the  great  bnUs,  forming  the  centre  portal  to  the  grand  entrance,  was  one  continuous 
inscription,  injured  in  parts,  but  still  so  far  preserved  as  to  be  legible  throughout.  It  con- 
tained 152  lines.  On  the  four  bulls  of  the  fa9ade  were  two  inscriptions,  one  inscription 
being  carried  over  each  pair,  and  the  two  being  of  precisely  the  same  import  These  two 
distinct  records  contain  the  annals  of  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  besides  nu- 
merous particulars  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians,  their  gods,  their  temples, 
and  the  erection  of  their  palaces,  all  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.'' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  August,  1851,  that  the  mention  of  any  actual  event  recorded 
in  history,  was  deciphered  upon  the  monuments.  Since  that  period,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing events  chronicled  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  confirmed  by  inscriptions  found 
npon  the  walls  of  buildings  and  other  objects  which  have  been  exhumed.  There  is  no 
longer  anv  doubt  as  to  the  king  who  reared  these  monuments.  Mr.  Layard  has  actually 
explored  the  ruins  of  the  very  palace  of  Sennacherib — a  building,  by  the  way,  which  not 
only  justifies  the  references  which  are  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the 

^  These  and  other  extraordinary  figures,  socli  as  winged  human-headed  lirnis  and  bulls,  fbnnd  among  the 
ruhiB  in  Assyria,  show  yerj  deaiiy  from  whence  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  obtained  many  of  their  remarkable  i]lu»> 
trations,  and  are  strong  confirmations  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  CaptiTity,  which  represents  them  both  t» 
have  been  carried  as  captives  to  Babylon,  where  their  books  were  written. 
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king  for  whom  it  was  erected,  but  suggests  some  serious  reflections  as  to  the  compara- 
tive skill  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture/ 

Unable  to  superintend  the  works  during  the  heat  of  the  summer — all  his  companions 
having  failed  by  intermittent  fever — Mr.  Layard,  sick  and  half-delirious,  left  for  the 
mountains  of  the  North.  Instead  however  of  resting,  as  the  state  of  his  health  seems  to 
have  required,  we  find  him  soon  after  entering  upon  a  tour  which  he  has  thu«  outlined : 
"While  necessarily  absent,  I  determined  to  visit  those  parts  of  Central  Kurdistan  not  jet 
explored  by  European  travellers,  to  devote  some  days  to  the  examination  of  the  ruins  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  and  near  the  city  of  Wan,  and  then  to  return  to  Mosul  throngh 
the  unexplored  uplands  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Wan,  and  by  such  of  the  Nestormn 
valleys  as  I  had  not  seen  during  my  former  journey  in  the  mountains.  I  should  then 
spend  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  in  the  cool  regions  of  Kurdistan,  and  be  again  at 
Nineveh  by  September,  when  the  heats  began  to  decline."  About  the  middle  of  October 
we  find  our  persevering  traveller  floating  down  the  Tigris  upon  a  raft,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  companions  and  some  thirty  of  the  best  Arabs,  whom  he  had  employed  in 
the  excavations  at  Nineveh.  Unexpected  difficulties  presented  llirmselves  at  Bagdad. 
The  whole  country  was  overrun  with  Bedouins  and  other  tribes  in  open  revolt  against  the 
government,  so  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  city.  But  there  was  "  no  such  word  as 
fail."  Shovels  and  pickaxes  were  brought  into  requisition  upon  the  spot,  for  the  whole 
Mesopotamian  plain  is  dotted  with  mounds.  His  labors  were  rewarded  by  disco vering 
several  hollow  bronze  balls,  with  the  name  of  a  king  engraved  upon  them  in  Babylonian 
cuneiform  characters ;  a  few  nide  images  of  the  Assyrian  Venus,  in  baked  clay,  such  as 
are  found  in  most  ruins  of  the  same  period ;  a  pair  of  bronze  ankle-rings,  several  terra- 
cotta vases  and  other  relics  of  the  same  nature.  The  party  reached  Babylon  early  in  De- 
cember. We  have  not  room  here  for  any  statement  of  their  labors.  Side  journeys  wptc 
made  to  villages  in  the  Jezireh  and  the  marshes  of  Niffir,  which  are  described  wiih  great 
spirit.  Ghreatly  disturbed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  Mr.  Layard  and  his  com- 
pany returned  to  Mosul  by  the  land-route  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris ;  having 
been  absent  about  three  months.     On  the  28th  of  April,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  NinevehL 


*  A  view  of  the  north-eastern  fa<^e  and  grand  entrance  of  Sennacherib's  Palace  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
**  Babylon  and  Nineveh."  Vide  Mr.  Ferguson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,  where  he  points  ost 
a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  actual  remains  of  the  royal  edifices  of  Nineveh  and  what  is  recorded  of  t^ 
temple  and  palaces  of  Solomon.  It  appears  that  they  not  only  possessed  the  same  general  arehitectaral  char- 
acteristics, but  were  constructed  of  substantially  the  same  kind  of  materials, — the  king  of  Nineveh  empfejed 
men,  precisely  as  Solomon  did,  to  cut  cedar  wood  in  Mount  Lebanon,  etc. 
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CUmaie.  The  climate  of  ibe  moantainow  tract  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated, 
diflbrs  fiom  that  of  the  temparate  parts  of  Europe  a«d  America,  more  in  Uie  altematioii 
of  wBt  and  dry  seasons  than  in  the  degrees  of  temperature.  The  variations  of  rain  and 
•  4Bunsfainey  which  in  the  west  exist  throughout  tlxe  whole  year,  are  in  Palestine  confined 
chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  while  the  remaining  months  enjoy 
«hno0t  uninterruptedly  a  cloudless  sky.  The  autumnal  rains  usually  begin  in  October 
and  November ;  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  husband- 
man  to  sow  his  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  and  south* 
west,  continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  falling  especially  during  the  night 
Then  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  fine  weather  succeed. 
During  November  and  December  the  rains  fall  heavily,  and  continue  more  or  less  copi- 
ously through  the  winter.  Snow  often  falls  in  Jerusalem  in  January  and  February,  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  but  does  not  lie  long.  The  ground  never  freezes.  March  is 
rainy,  but  after  this  month  rain  is  rare.  The  whole  period  from  October  to  March  is 
one  continued  season  of  rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  term  of  prolonged  fair 
weath^.  Unless,  therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate  since  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  ''early  and  the  latter  rains,''  for  which  the  husbandman 
waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn,  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth,  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed — and  the  later 
showers  of  spring,  which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripening  crops  and 
the  vernal  prodi|cts  of  the  fields. 

During  the  whole  winter,  the  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  in  Palestine,  are  muddy,  deep, 
a^d  slippery,  so  that  the  traveller,  at  that  season,  suffers  the  utmost  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience. When  the  rains  cease,  the  mud  soon  disappears  and  the  roads  become  hard, 
though  never  smooth.  Whoever,  therelbre,  wishes  to  profit  most  by  a  journey  in  Pales- 
tine, will  take  care  not  to  arrive  in  Jerusalem  earlier  than  the  end  of  March.  Duriq^ 
April  and  May,  the  sky  is  usually  serene,  the  air  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  face  of  nature, 
after  seasons  of  ordinary  rain,  still  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Showers  occur  occa- 
sionally, but  they  are  mild  and  refreshing.  In  ordinary  seasons,  from  the  cessation  of  the 
showers  of  spring  until  their  commencement  in  October  or  November,  rain  never  falls, 
and  the  sky  is  usually  serene.  If  during  the  winter  there  has  been  a  sufiUciency  of  rain, 
the  husbandman  is  certain  of  his  crop,  and  is  also  perfectly  sure  of  fine  weather  for  the 
in-gathering  of  his  harvest.  The  harvest  upon  the  mountains  ripens  later  than  in  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan  and  on  the  sea-coast  The  barley  harvest  precedes  the  wheat 
narvest  by  a  week  or  fortnight  The  wheat  is  harvested  early  in  June,  about  Hebron ; 
at  Jericho,  about  a  month  earlier.  The  first  grapes  ripen  in  July,,  and  from  that  time 
until  November,  Jerusalem  is  abundantly  supplied  with  this  delicious  fruit  The  general 
vintage  takes  place  in  September.  In  autumn  the  whole  land  becomes  dry  and  parched, 
the  cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  the  few  streams  and  fountains  fail,  and  all  nature,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal,  looks  forward  with  longing  to  the  return  of  the  rainy  season. 

Population  and  Inhabitants.  The  Christian  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  em- 
braces about  500,000  souls.  These  are  divided  into  the  following  eight  sects ;  namely, 
Greeks,  Greek  Catholics,  Maronites,  Syrians  or  Jacobites,  iSyrian  CaUiolics,  Armenians, 
Armenian  Catholics,  and  Lathis. 

I.  Greeks,  These  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  Christian  sect  They  are  so  called  in 
Syria  merely  because  they  profess  the  Greek  faith  and  belong  to  the  Greek  church. 
There  are  now  no  traces,  either  in  their  spoken  language  or  in  the  language  of  their 
public  services,  of  any  national  aflSinity  with  the  Greek  people.  They  are  Arabs,  like 
the  other  Arabs  of  the  country.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  indications  of  a 
Syriac  origin  in  any  part,  with  the  exception  of  Malula  and  its  vicinity,  or  Anti-Lebanon, 
north*  of  Damascus.  In  this  region,  the  dialect  now  spoken,  as  well  as  the  old  church- 
books,  long  since  inde^  disused,  show  that  the  inhabitants  are  originally  of  the  Syriac 
race.  With  this  exception,  the  language  of  the  Greek  Christians  of  Syria,  both  as  spoken 
and  as  used  in  their  churches,  is  Arabic.  The  spok^i  Arabic  differs  so  little  from  the 
language  of  books,  that  all  books  written  in  a  plam  style  are  intelligible  to  the  common 
people.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Christiahs  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  havii^ 
their  religious  worship  conducted  in  a  language  which  they  understand,  a  privile^ 
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deiuad  to  fhoae  of  die  same  chuieh  who  speak  the  Oieek  tongae,  aad  to  everf  i 
ChristiaD  sect  in  Western  Asia,  except  their  cottntrymeo  and  lelatiYes,  the  Greek  Cadie- 
Uc8.  Perhaps,  hovever,  it  should  be  added  that  their  church-books  csontain  ma^f 
untranslated  technical  terms  from  the  Greek,  and  that  on  many  occasions,  oertnm  por- 
tions of  the  senrices,  or  even  the  whole,  are  sometimes  said  in  Gredc  This  m  mati 
fiequently  the  case  when  the  hieh  clergy  officiate.  It  is  an  important  fact  thai  oeaily, 
if  not  quite,  all  the  bishops  of  this  sect  are  Greeks  by  birth,  and  foreigners  in  te 
country — a  circumstance  which  shows  how  great  an  influence  the  see  of  Constantinode 
exerts  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Syria.  These  bishops  rarely  learn  to  apeak  the 
Arabic  language,  which,  of  course,  they  cannot  preach,  and  their  medium  of  int^coone 
with  the  people  in  conversation,  is  very  impertect  There  is,  in  consequence,  little  cf 
that  unity  of  national  feelinp;  between  the  bidiop  and  his  flock,  which  might  lead  li 
national  improvement,  especially  in  education.  A  Greek  bishop  from  abroad,  able  only 
to  stammer  Arabic,  and  perhaps  not  reading  it  at  all,  and  regarding  it  only  as  a  barlia- 
reus  dialect,  (a  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  almost  every  Greek,  by  birth,)  cannot  1» 
expected  to  take  much  interest  in  promoting  a  system  of  national  educaticm  among  ha 
flock,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  done.  There  is  no  seminary  in  the  coimtiy 
for  the  education  of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  parish  priests  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people,  with  no  other  preparation  for  the  sacred  office  than  the  ceremony  of 
ordination.  They  are  generally  selected,  each  one  by  the  parish  which  he  is  to  serve, 
from  among  themselves ;  and  the  usual  ordination-fee  to*  the  bishop  rarely  fails  to  secoie 
the  administration  of  that  rite  according  to  their  wishes.  These  priests  are  universalif 
married,  and  difler  not  in  character  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  frequently  pnrsning  die 
same  occupation  as  before  they  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character.  They  are  often  ths 
schoolmasters  of  their  villages,  if  that  can  be  called  a  school  which  consists  of  some 
half  a  dozen  boys  coming  together  at  irregular  hours,  and  repeating  an  imperfect  lesson, 
while  the  teacher  is  working  at  his  trade. 

The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  in  Syria  are  the  same  as  in  other 
countries.  In  its  ecclesiastical  organization  the  church  is  divided  into  the  two  palii* 
archal  dioceses  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  an  arrangement  which  has  existed  ever  waot 
the  fifth  century.  These  are  nominally  both  independent  of  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  but  are  really  to  a  great  extent  under  his  control.  The  head  of  the 
diocese  of  Antioch,  is  ordinarily  styled  "  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East** 
The  Syrian  bisl^oprics  under  his  jurisdiction,  are  the  following:  1.  Beirout,  which  is  the 
largest,  and  its  occupant  is  styled,  also,  ^'  Bishop  of  Phenicia  on  the  coast ;  2.  Tripcdis. 
3.  Akkar;  4.  Laodicea;  5.  Hamah;  6.  Hems  or  Emessa;  7.  Saidaraya  and  Malula* 
8.  Tyre.  Aleppo  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  but  it  was  severra 
from  it  not  many  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  dissension  between  the  Greeks  and  Greek 
Catholics  of  that  day,  and  has  ever  since  remained  under  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  usually  resides  at  Damascus,  and  from 
this  circumstance  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  by  the  people  as  the  Patriarch  of  Damascus. 
He  is  a  Greek  by  birth. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  begins  at  Acre  and  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  following  are  the  bishoprics 
subject  to  it:  1.  Nazareth;  2.  Acre;  3.  Lydda;  4.  Gaza;  5.  Sabaste;  6.  Nablous; 
7.  Philadelphia ;  8.  Petra.  Of  these  bishops,  only  the  bishop  of  Acre  resides  trithin 
his  own  see ;  all  the  rest  remain  shut  up  in  the  convents  at  Jerusalem.  The  patriarch 
himself  is  also  a  non-resident,  living  at  Constantinople  and  never  visiting  his  diocese. 
His  place  is  represented,  and  the  business  of  the  patriarchate  transacted,  by  a  board  of 
bishops  at  Jerusalem. 

II.  Greek  Catholics.  The  sect  of  Greek  Catholics  had  its  origin  in  a  secession  from 
the  Greek  church  in  Syria,  which  was  brought  about  by  Roman  Catholic  influence  abont 
a  century  ago.  Until  recently,  this  sect  existed  only  in  Syria*,  but  has  now  spread  into 
Egypt.  The  Greeks  who  have  elsewhere  submitted  to  the  pope,  have  generally 
become  amalgamated  with  the  Latin  church.  The  Greek  Catholics  of  Syria,  on  tlw 
contrary,  are  a  sect  by  themselves,  constituting  an  oriental  papal  church.  They  tate, 
mdeed,  the  occidental  view  of  the  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  brieve 
in  purgatory  and  the  pope,  eat  fish  in.  Lent,  and  keep  a  smaller  number  of  fEtsting  days 
than  the  Greeks ;  but  otherwise  they  subjected  themselves  to  few  changes  in  passing 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  tfie  other.    They  still  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  their  countrr- 
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lof  As  Gf6«k  chOBriiy  in  hayiiig  their  religious  aenriees  performea  m  Aeir  natr^ 
liabic  tonme.  They  obsenre  the  oriental  calendar,  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
tapper  in  both  kinds  as  formerly,  and  their  priests  are  still  allowed  to  marry.  This, 
hoveTsr,  is  not  done  so  uniTersaUy  as  among  the  Arab  Greek  clergy.  They  have  long 
had  their  own  patriarch,  but  nntil  the  Egyptian  rale,  he  uniformly  resided  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  where  the  local  authorities  have  for  many  years  been  under  papal  influence. 
He  has  since  removed  to  Damascus.  The  high  clergy  of  this  sect  are  mostly  Arabs  by 
birth,  and  at  the  same  time  educated  at  Rome.  They  thus  unite  a  natural  attachment 
to  their  countrjrmen  with  some  degree  of  European  cultivation,  and  the  result  is  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  their  sect  The  patriarch  has  also  established  a  college  for  teaching 
difierent  languages  and  branches  of  science,  which,  however,  seems  as  yet  to  have 
accomplished  very  little.  The  sect  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  wealthy  Christians  in  Syria,  and  possesses  great  influence.  Especially  do  its  mem- 
bers occupy  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  offices  under  the  government  A  convent 
belonging  to 'the  Greek  Catholics  at  Esh-Shuweir  in  Mount  Lebanon,  has  for  manv  years 
an  Arabic  printing-press,  which  supplies  their  own  church,  and  also  the 


Ireeks,  with  most  of  their  church  books. 
III.  Maraniiea.    This  sect  furnishes  decisive  evidence  of  a  Syriac  origin.    Its  eccle- 
siastical language  is  wholly  Syriac,  though  ndne  now  understana  it,  except  as  a  learned 
language.    The  Maronites  also  not  unfrequently  write  Arabic  in  the  Syrian  character. 
They  acknowledge  no  affinity  with  any  jother  sect  in  the  country,  except  through  a  com- 
mon relationship  to  the  pope.    They  are  exclusive  and  conceited  in  tiiie  notion:  of  their 
unparalleled  orthodoxy,  and  are  not  much  liked  by  their  neighbors,  even  of  the  papal 
church,  being  generally  accused  of  narrow-mindedness.    The  Maronites  are  character- 
iaad  by  an  almost  unequalled  devotedness  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  most  impUcit 
obedience  to  their  priests.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
else,  a  people  who  nave  so  sincere  and  deep  a  reverence  for  the  pope  as  the  Maronites  of 
Syria.    Yet  they  have  their  own  distinct  church  establishment,  and  also  some  usages 
which  are  not  tolerated  in  the  papal  church  in  Europe.    They  follow,  indeed,  the  occi- 
dental  calendar,  observe  the  same  rules  of  fasting  as  the  European  papis^i,  ana  celebrate 
in  the  same  manner  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  siipper.    But  they  have  some  saints  of 
their  own,  and  especially  their  patron  saint,  Mar-M!aron,  not  elsewhere  acknowledged  in 
the  papal  church.    And  every  candidate  of  the  priesthood,  who  is  not  already  under  the 
TOW  of  celibacy,  is  allowed  to  marry  before  ordination ;  so  that  most  of  their  parish 
clergy  are  actually  married  men.    They  have  many  bishops,  and  at  their  head,  a  patri- 
arch, who  styles  himself  '^  Patriarch  of  Antioch."     His  usual  residence  is  the  convent  of 
Kanobin,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  back  of  Tripolis. 

The  Maronites  are  found  in  cities  and  large  towns  as  far  north  as  Aleppo,  and  as  far 
south  as  Nazareth.     But  they  are  at  home  as  cultivators  of  the  soil  only  in  Mount 
Lebanon.    This  mountain  they  inhabit,  more  or  less,  throughout  its  whole  range.    But 
their  stronghold  is  Kesrawan.    Of  this  tract,  they  are  almost  the  only  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  governed  by  Emir  Beshir  they  are  more  numerous 
Uian  any  other  sect    The  balance  of  power  which  was  formerly  kept  up  between  them 
aind  the  Druses,  is  now  entirely  destroyed ;  the  latter  having  become  far  mferior  in  num- 
bers and  strength.    This  is  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  the  ruling  family  of  Emirs, 
the  house  of  Shehab,  who  were  formerly  Mahometans,  to  the  Maronite  faith.    Their* 
example  had  great  influence,  and  has  been  followed  by  the  two  largest  branches  of 
aaother  family  of  Emirs  of  Druse  origin ;  so  that  now  almost  all  the  highest  nobility  of , 
the  mountain  are  Maronites. 

In  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  common  people,  the  Maronites  are  quite  as  defi- 
cient as  the  other  Christian  sects  in  the  country.  But  for  a  select  number,  and  espe- 
cially for  clerical  candidates,  the  Patriarch  has  established  a  college  at  Ain  Warkah,  in 
Kesrawan,  which  takes  a  higher  stand  than  any  other  similar  establishment  in  Syria. 
It  deserves  great  praise  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  initiates  at  least  some  of 
its  pupils  into  the  knowledge  of  their  native  Arabic  tongue.  They  also  study  Syriac, 
ll#atin  and  Italian. 

I Y.  Syrians  or  Jacobites.  The  same  evidence  of  a  Syrian  origin  which  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  Maronites  is  found  also  among  the  Jacobites.  Though  they  now  speak,  in 
Syria,  only  Arabic,  yet  their  church-service  is  in  Syriac.  Indeed,  the  common  name  b^ 
'^hich  they  are  known  in  the  country  is  simply  <' Syrians."    The  epithet  Jacobiie,  it 
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is  not  customary  to  add,  aj  there  are  in  tbe  conntir  no  Syrftnff  ef  the  ertlnkiwi  QnA 
rite,  from  whom  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tnem ;  and  the  seeeders  to  the  fmt 
chnrch  are  sufficiently  designated  by  the  term  Catholics.  'Rie  number  ct  the  laeomr 
in  Syria  is  very  small.  A  few  families  in  Damascus  and  in  Nebk,  Ae  riRageof  SndU, 
and  a  part  of  the  village  of  Kurvetein,  a  small  community  in  Hems,  with  a  few  sot* 
tered  mdividuals  in  three  or  four  other  places,  constitute  the  whole  sect  TYtej  aie 
subject  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  who  resides  in  Mesopotamia,  and  from  him  Ihey  reeeiiv 
their  bishops.  The  Jacobites  are  looked  upon  by  all  other  sects  in  the  conntry  as  here* 
tics,  and  as  such,  and  because  they  are  few  and  poor,  they  are  generally  despised. 

y.  Syrian  Catholics.  These  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Jacobites,  Aat  the  Qnt 
Catholics  do  to  the  Greek  church.  They  are  Romish  converts,  who  still  retain  thr 
oriental  rite,  and  the  use  of  Syriac  in  their  churches.  The  community  in  Aleppo  bat 
long  existed  in  its  present  relation  to  the  pope.  But  the  Syrian  Catholics  of  Damaseof 
ana  of  Rasheiya  in  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  are  recent  converts.  Except  in  these  places,  thov 
are  not  known  to  be  any  other  commimities  of  this  sect  among  the  people  of  Syria,  b 
Mount  Lebanon  there  are  two  or  three  small  convents  inhabited  by  Syrian  CathcAe 
monks. 

VI.  Armenians.  The  Armenians  in  Syria  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  foreiemn. 
Yet  they  have  been  there  so  long,  that  the  country  has  become  ^eir  home;  anddief 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  the  native  Christian  sects.  They  are  found  onlf 
as  merchants  and  mechanics  in  cities  and  lai^  towns,  and  nowhei^  as  cultivatDrv  or 
the  soil.  Their  number  is  very  small.  Their  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  disdncf 
firom  that  of  Constantinople.  At  their  head  is  a  patriarch,  who  is  styled  **^  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem." 

Vn.  Armenian  Catholics.  These  are  seceders  from  the  Armenians  txy  the  papal  cfautk 
They  adhere  still  to  the  oriental  rite,  and  have  changed  few  of  their  original  cereflio- 
nies  or  dogmas.  They  are  few  in  number,  but  have  their  patriarch,  who  resides  in  t 
convent  at  Bzummar,  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

Vnl.  Latins.  Native  Roman  Catholics  of  the  occidental  rite  are  very  few  in  Syrii 
They  exist  onlyin  connection  with  the  convents  of  Terra  Santa  at  Jerusalem,  Bethte* 
hem,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  Nazareth,  and  a  few  other  places.  They  are  ecclesiasti- 
cally dependent  on  the  convents,  and  form  parishes  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Ae 
monks.    Their  language  is  Arabic. 

Protestants.  Protestants  do  not  exist  in  Syria  as  a  native  sect,  nor  in  any  odW 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  nor  are  they,  as  such,  tolerated.  The  government  iwog- 
nises  and  tolerates  certain  known  sects  of  Christians ;  and  the  members  of  these  an 
allowed  to  transfer  their  relations  from  one  sect  to  another  whenever  they  choose.  M 
Protestants  are  not  among  these  sects,  and  therefore  no  one  is  legally  allowed  to  profess 
protestantism.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  this  principle  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  bf 
this  alone,  that  the  rise  of  protestantism  in  Syria  is  checked.  Very  many  persons,  ftom 
time  to  time,  show  a  strong  disposition  to  throw  of  the  dominion  of  their  priests,  surf 
claim  their  right  to  the  liberty  of  the  gospel.  Probably,  in  1839,  nearly  the  whole  natioa 
of  the  Druses  would  have  declared  themselves  Protestants,  and  put  themselves  under 
protestant  instruction,  could  they  have  had  secured  to  them,  in  that  profession,  the  same 
rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  other  Christian  sects. 

Mahometans  and  other  Sects.  The  Mahometans,  or  Moslemin,  who  constitute  tie 
lords  of  the  country  and  the  mass  of  the  population,  are  Sunnites,  of  the  orthodox  fWA 
The  Metanileh  have  their  chief  seat  in  the  district  Belad  Besharah.  They  are  of  tirt 
sect  of  Ali,  and  their  faith  is  kindred  to  that  of  the  Shiites  of  Persia.  They  are  he« 
regarded  as  heretics.  Their  chief  practical  characteristic  is  the  custom  neither  to  eal 
nor  drink  with  those  of  another  religion.  The  Druses  are  at  home  upon  Mount  Lebanon, 
but  dwell  also  as  far  south  as  the  district  of  El-Jebel,  west  of  Safed,  in  some  parts  rf 
Hauran,  and  around  Damascus.  They  were  formerly  masters  of  the  country  of  Mofflrt 
Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  coast,  but  are  now  surpassed  in  numbers  and  power  by  th 
Maronites.  The  Druses  appear  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  one  of  the  many  Mahom^ 
sects  {the  Elarmathians)  of  the  centuries  before  the  crusades ;  and  the  insane  Hakio, 
Caliph  of  Egypt,  is  regarded  as  their  deity.  They  keep  their  religious  tenets  and  prae- 
ticea  aecret ;  wough  they  have  formerly  professed  themselves  to  be  Mahometans,  xk^ 
certainly  are  not  Christians,  and  from  time  to  time  they  make  furious  attacks  on  ticif 
neighbors  of  that  faith. 
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k  fhfi  MwaMjf$h  are  alaD^xegaidiid  at  the  oApringof  one  of  tbe  eaily  Mahmetan 

*  aeets,  piobably  the  Eanuathiaas.    They,  too^  keep  their  religion  a  secret,  and  often 

>  C0iifenn  externally  to  Uie  faith  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  whether  Musaul- 

>  mm  or  Christiana    Their  chief  seat  is  the  range  of  mountains  ext^ading  on  the  north 
!  of  Mount  Lebanon  towards  Antioch;  but  they  are  found  scattered  in  other  plaoes.  The. 

accounts  from  them  aiB  yery  imperfect 
\  The  Ismaeliia9  were  originally  a  religious^poUtical  subdivision  of  the  Shiites,  and  are 
r  Mw  tfie  comparatiipely  feeble  remains  m  the  people  who  became  too  well  known  in  the 
I  time  of  the  crusades,  under  the  name  of  the  Assassins.  They  likewise  possess  a  secret 
t  Hiystical  religion,  and  still  have  their  chief  seat,  as  formerly,  in  the  castle  of  lUasyad,  on 
t     Ae  mmmUtins  west  of  Hamah. 

t  Commi9.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is  its  multitude 
I  of  convents.  They  are  seen  perched  upon  its  rocks  and  scattered  over  its  sides  in  every 
dkection.  Even  a  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment.  While 
Honasticism  has  declined,  and  almost  gone  out  of  date,  in  so  many  other  countries,  it 
contuittes  here  to  flourish  in  its  pristine  vigor.  The  numerous  convents  are  many  of 
tbem,  small  establishments,  but  they  are  well  filled  with  monks,  and  abundantly  en* 
dowecL  There  are  also  convents  of  nuns.  The  greatest  number  belong  to  the  Maronites», 
hot  all  the  other  sects  above-mentioned,  except  the  Jacobites,  have  at  least  one  convent^ 
and  most  of  them  several 

All  the  convents  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Ramlah,  Jaffa  and  other  cities, 
whether  Greek,  Armenian  or  Latin,  belong  entirely  to  foreigners,  and  are  occupied  by 
tbem.  Convents  of  native  monks  are  very  rare,  exceptun  the  district  of  Mount  I^ebanon* 
Formerly  all  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  paid  their  taxes  to  the  government  through 
their  respective  convents;  that  is,  the  monasteries  were  the  collectors  of  the  taxes — 9, 
system  which  gave  opportunity  for  great  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  convents.  The 
Egyptian  governm^it  abolished  this  system.  No  firdeh^  or  ordinary  capitation  tax,  is 
pud  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whether  Mahometan,  Christian  or  Jew, 
beeaase  it  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  and  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The- 
inhabilants  of  the  villages  jpay  the  firdeh.  Mehemet  Ali  also  abolished  all  the  tolls  and 
txibute  which  were  formerly  so  oppressive  to  the  pilgrims  and  travellers. 

The  taxes  paid  to  the  government  by  the  rural  population  are  as  follows :  one  piastre- 
(about  five  cents)  for  every  ewe  and  she  goat;  ten  piastres  for  every  ass;  twenty  for 
every  horse  and  mule ;  thirty  for  every  camel  and  seventy-five  for  every  ox.  One 
piastre  for  every  olive-tree,  and  thirty-five  for  each  acre  of  fig-trees  or  vineyards. 
As  fast  as  men  are  taken  away  for  soldiers,  the  capitation  tax  is  divided  among  the 
nemainder,  so  that  the  government  takes  care  to  lose  nothing. 

.  Of  all  the  native  population  of  this  country,  the  Arabic  is  the  vernacular  tongue,  as 
much  so  as  the  Englisn  in  London,  or  the  French  in  Paris.  The  Jews  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  not  natives  of  the  country,  and  speak  a  corrupt  medley  of  tongues  among  them- 
eelves.  Among  other  foreigners,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Italian  languages,  ar«  also 
ibund ;  but  whoever  desires  to  gain  access  to  the  common  people,  whether  Mahometans 
er  Christians,  can  do  it  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic. 

Of  the  Jews  now  resident  in  Palestine,  the  greater  number  are  such  as  have  come  up 

to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and  die  in  one 

of  the  four  holy  places,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias  or  Safed.    Those  in  Jerusalem 

desire  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    They  come  hither  from  all  parts 

of  the  Levant,  and  especially  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople  and  Salonica,  in  which 

cities  there  are  many  thousands  of  this  people.    The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  mostly  very 

poor  and  wretched.    A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  collected  for  them  by  their 

emissaries  in  different  countries,  but  as  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Rabbins,  and  is 

managed  by  them  without  responsibility,  it  is  administered  in  a  very  unfaithful  manner. 

and  serves  chiefly  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  influence  over  the  conduct  ana 

consciences  of  their  poor  brethren.    Most  of  tilie  Jews  in  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  Spanish 

or  Polish  origin,  very  few  are  from  Germany  or  can  speak  the  German  language. 

The  very  motive  which  leads  them  thus  to  return  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  showa 
tbeur  strong  attachment  to  their  ancient  faith :  they  are  in  fact  the  most  bigoted  of  all  their 
ieet,  and  the  least  accessible  to  the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries. 

At  Nablua  or  Nabulus  are  the  Samaritans,  a  singular  and  feeble  remnsemt  of  an  ancienl 
people,  who  to  this  day  |^ve  survived  the  storms  of  ages  and  of  adverse  ^uenoes  upon 


h»ir natire soil.  Their numben aie about c«e himdred and fiftjr.  Th^rpbjnBiogiil 
does  not  differ  essentially  fiom  that  of  the  other  natives  of  the  country,  llbejr  keepi 
Saturday  as  their  Sabbath,  with  great  strictness,  allowing  no  labor  nor  tradiogTf  not  ^ 
cooking  nor  lighting  a  fire,  bnt  resting  from  their  emnlcrjrments  the  whole 

Friday  erening  they  pray  in  their  houses,  and  on  Saturaay  have  public  po ^ 

^yii&gogues,  at  morning,  noon  and  evening.    They  meet  also  in  the  syns 

great  festivals,  and  on  the  new  moons,  but  not  every  day.    The  law  is  v 

not  every  Sabbath  day,  but  only  upon  the  festivals.    Four  times  a  year 

Mount  Gerizim,  in  solemn  procession,  to  worship ;  and  then  they  begin  n 

M  they  set  off,  and  finish  it  above.    The  seasons  are,  the  Feast  of  Uie  Pa 

they  pitch  their  tents  on  the  mountains  all  night,  and  sacrifice  seven  lambi^ 

the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  they  sojourn  here  in 

of  branches;  and  lastly,  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  in  autumn,    llbey  \  ' 

their  ancient  hatred  against  the  Jews,  accuse  them  of  departing  from  f 

sacrificing  the  passover,  and  in  various  other  points,  as  well  as  of  corrupti 

text,  and  avoid  all  connection  with  them  except  in  trade.    Their  langua^ 

They  have  many  books  of  prayers,  commentaries,  and  the  like,  in  their  ancic 

and  character.    They  are  very  civil  to  Christian  travellers,  to  whom  they  sh 

script  said  to  be  3,460  years  old,  but  which  appears  to  be  much  less  ancient*    VMt 

possess  also  manuscripts  of  a  work  professing  to  be  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  it  is  a  soit'  of 

chronicle  extending  from  Moses  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  in  the  period,  par- 

allel  to  the  Hebrew  book  of  Joshua,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  that  book. 

TVaveaing.    The  cost  of  horses  and  mules  for  travelling  is  about  a  dollar  a  day  for 
each  animal.    If  at  any  time  the  traveller  chooses  to  lie  by,  one  half  is  deducted.    Tlie 
keeping  of  the  animals  during  the  journey  falls  upon  the  attendants,  who  also  bear  their 
own  expenses.    Nothing  extra  is  paid  for  the  men.    The  horses  are  slender,  active  and 
hardy.    They  are  fed  usually  only  at  night,  commonly  on  barley  or  other  grain,  with 
straw.    Their  gait  is  a  fast  walk,  never  a  trot;  for  upon  the  mountains  the  state  of  the 
roads  renders 'this  for  the  most  part  impossible.    They  are  sure-footed  and  exceeding^ 
sagacious  in  picking  their  way  among  the  rocks,  being  nearly  equal  to  mules  in  tihis 
respect    The  horses  of  the  Sheiks  and  wealthy  individuals  are  sleek  and  well-fed,  and 
remarkable  for  their  activity  and  fleetness.    The  caparison  of  the  animals  for  hire  is  not 
very  splendid.    Arab  riding-saddles  with  stirrups  are  sometimes  given,  but  they  are 
usually  narrow  and  hard.    The  common  pack-saddles  are  better ;  they  are  very  1<mis 
and  broad,  stuffed  with  a  large  mass  of  straw,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  animaL 

The  American  consular  agents  in  the  Syrian  cities  are  appointed  by,  and  dependent 
on,  the  American  consul  at  Beyrout.  They  are  usually  native  Christians  of  wesuth  and 
influence,  with  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  obtain  the  appointment,  as  it  secures  to  them  pro- 
tection and  exemption  from  many  of  the  ordinary  exactions  of  their  own  government  In 
return,  they  regard  the  few  Americans  who  may  happen  to  visit  their  places  of  reaideDoe 
as  peculiarly  entitled  to  enjoy  their  hospitality,  and  consider  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to 
entertain  them  at  their  own  houses.  But  it  is  a  part  of  oriental  hospitality  never  ^o 
leave  a  guest  alone  by  day,  so  that  the  traveller  is  sometimes  greatly  incommoded  try 
what  is  meant  for  kindness  and  respect  Neighbors  and  friends  come  in  to  pay  their 
civilities  to  the  distinguished  visiter,  and  the  weary  traveller  is  sometimes  disposed  to 
wish  his  host  a  little  less  kind  and  respectful. 

Cities  and  Towns, — Jerusalem.  From  the  very  full  and  minute  description  of  Ais 
city  by  Dr.  Robinson,  we  make  the  following  extracts :  "  On  entering  the  gates  of  Hhat^ 
salem,  apart  from  the  overpowering  recollections  which  naturally  rush  upon  the  imnd^  I 
was,  in  many  respects,  agreeably  disappointed.  From  the  descriptions  of  Chateanhriaiid 
and  other  travellers,  I  had  expected  to  find  the  houses  of  the  city  miserable,  the  stivets 
filthy,  and  the  populaticm  squalid.  Yet  the  first  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  of 
a  different  character,  nor  did  I  afterwards  see  any  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
first  impression.  The  houses  are  in  general  better  built,  and  the  streets  cleaner  th&ia 
those  of  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  even  Constantinople.  Indeed,  of  all  the  oriental  cities 
which  it  was  my  lot  to  visit,  Jerusalem,  after  Cairo,  is  the  cleanest  and  most  scdidly 
built  The  streets,  indeed,  are  narrow  and  very  rudely  paved,  like  those  of  all  cities  tza 
the  East.  The  houses  are  of  hewn  stone,  often  large,  and  furnished  with  small  domeB 
on  the  roofs.  These  domes  seem  to  be  not  merely  for  ornament,  but  are  intended,  omx 
account  of  the  acarcity  of  timber,  to  aid  in  supporting  and  strengthwing  the  otherwisi«^ 
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flat  roofs.  There  is  usually  one  or  more  over  each  room  in  a  house,  and  they  serve  alt 
to  give  a  ^eater  elevation  and  an  architectural  effect  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  whic 
rises  withm  them.  The  streets,  and  the  population  that  throngs  them,  may  also  well  "^'^ 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  oriental  city ;  although  if  one  seeks  here  o^ 
where  in  the  East,  for  the  general  cleanliness  and  thrift  which  characterize  q^ 
of  Europe  and  America,  he  will,  of  course,  seek  in  vain.  In  our  walks  througn 
and  its  environs  we  were  struck  with  the  comparatively  few  people  we  met,  and 
indifference  with  which  they  seemed  to  regard  us  and  our  movements.  In  the  city  itself^ 
the  bazaars  were  usually  thronged,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  make  one's  way 
through  them.  In  the  larger  streets,  also,  there  were  commonly  many  persons  passing 
to  and  fro ;  but  all  the  other  streets  were  comparatively  solitary.  Outsiae  of  the  city,  a 
few  peasants  with  their  asses,  wending  their  way  to  or  from  the  gates — a  few  shepheris 
watcning  their  flocks  on  the  side  of  Mount  Olivet — a  few  women  with  their  water-skiM, 
around  the  fountains  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  occasionally  Moslem  females,  veiled 
in  white,  sitting  or  strolling  among  the  tombs  of  their  people ; — these  were  ordinarily  the 
only  signs  of  life  and  activity  which  the  stranger  could  perceive  as  he  wandered  around 
the  former  '  city  of  the  Great  King.* "  • 

Jerusalem  has  few  manufactures  and  no  exports,  except  the  articles  carried  away  by 
the  pilgrims.  The  manufacture  of  soap  is  one  of  the  principal.  For  this  there  are  nine 
establishments,  which  appear  to  be  of  long  standing.  The  mounds  of  ashes  which  they 
have  thrown  out  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  have  almost  the  appearance  of  natund 
hills.  At  Easter,  large  quantitieis  of  perfumed  soap  are  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  Oil  of 
sesame  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent;  for  this,  there  are  nine  presses.  There  is  also 
a  large  tannery  for  leather.  All  these  are  private  property,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mahome- 
tans. The  chief  articles  manufactured  by  the  Christians,  are  rosaries,  crucifixes,  models 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  like,  carved  in  olive-w^ood,  mother  of  pearl,  and  some- 
times the  black,  shining  stone,  found  near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  concourse  of  pilgrims  at 
Easter  converts  the  city  into  a  sort  of  toy-shop  or  fair ;  immense  quantities  of  these 
tokens  are  carried  away,  after  having  been  consecrated  by  the  priests.  Merchants  also 
resort  hither  at  that  season,  from  Damascus  and  other  places,  bringing  goods  of  varioni 
kinds,  which  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  pilgrims.  The  annual  Easter  fair  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  relatively  not  much  less  important  than  those  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
different  travellers,  from  15,000  up  to  near  30,000.  No  doubt  the  number  has  varied 
much  at  differenftimes ;  and  entire  certainty  can  never  be  expected  under  an  oriental 
government,  where  a  regular  census  is  unknown.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  data  whatever,  accessible  to  a  traveller,  on  which  to  found  a 
calculation.  The  more  common  estimate  of  late  years,  among  the  Franks,  has  been  the 
round  number  of  15,000.  More  accurate  researches  considerably  reduce  this  number^ 
and  the  entire  population  may  be  stated  at  11,500,  of  whom  4,500  are  Mahometans, 
3,500  Christians,  3,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  miscellaneous.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  dwell  in  separate  quarters,  according  to  their  religion.  Christian,  Jewisfi,  and 
Mahometan.  The  Christians  are  of  four  classes,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians  and  Copts. 
They  have  their  own  separate  chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
three  former  have  also  convents  or  dwellings  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  A  deq) 
hatred  exists  among  these  possessors  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  towards  each  other,  particu- 
larly between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  irreconcilable,  and  gives 
birth  to  constant  intrigues  and  discords.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  are  mostly 
native  Arabs,  having  their  own  native  priests,  and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
service  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  the  Arabic.  Their  numbers  are  about  2,000.  They 
have  eight  convents  for  men,  used  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims ;  and  fin 
convents  for  nuns  in  the  city,  with  four  other  religious  establishments  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  \re  also  native  Arabs,  knowing  no  other 
language  than  the  Arabic ;  they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Catholic  converts  of  the 
times  of  the  crusades.  They  are  about  1,100  in  number,  and  live  partly  by  earring 
crosses  and  beads  for  rosaries,  and  partly  on  the  charities  of  their  convent  This 
convent  contains  between  40  and  60  monks,  half  Italians  ^nd  half  Spaniards,  and  takes 
theprecedence  of  all  the  other  Catholic  monasteries  of  the  East 
^  liie  Armenians  have  a  large  monastery  on  Mount  Zion,  said  to  be  the  weabhiest  in  die 
city.    They  have  also  the  splendid  church  of  St  James,  and  a  convent  of  nuns,  with  a 
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smaller  convent  ont  of  the  city.  The  Armenians  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  natives ; 
and  those  not  attached  to  the  convents  are  usually  merchants.  The  Coptic  Christians 
consist  only  of  monks,  who  occupy  a  single  convent  There  is  also  a  convent  of 
Abyssinians. 

The  bazaars  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  on  and  near  the  principal  street. 
They  consist  of  two  or  three  narrow  lanes,  roofed  over,  with  open  shops  each  side, 
occupied  by  merchants  and  sedentary  artisans.  The  markets  are  supplied  by  the 
peasants  from  the  neighboring  villages ;  there  are  few  gardens  round  the  city.  Wheat 
appears  not  to  grow  well  in  the  neigborhood,  but  is  brought  from,  other  quarters. 

The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  lime-stone  formation,  and  not  particularly 
fertile.  The  rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many  parts  is  also 
thickly  strewed  with  loose  stones ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  barren  and 
dreary.  Yet  the  olive  thrives  here  abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys 
and  level  pl%ces.  Neither  vineyards,  nor  fig-trees  flourish  on  the  high  ground  around  the 
city ;  though  the  latter  are  found  in  the  gardens  below  Siloam.  The  main  dependence 
of  Jerusalem  for  water  is  on  its  cisterns,  and  this  has  probably  always  been  the  case. 
Almost  every  house  in  the  city  of  any  size,  has  one  or  more  cisterns  excavated  in  the 
soft  lime-stone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built 

The  account  of  Jerusalem,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  who  visited  it  in  1852,  is  less  favorable. 
The  following  paragraph,  from  one  of  his  letters,  gives  a  dark  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Holy  City: — 
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^  Jerasalem,  internally,  gives  no  impression  but  that  of  filth,  roiii,  poverty,  and  d^grada^ 
tion.  There  are  two  or  three  streets  in  the  western  or  higher  portion  of  the  city,  which 
are  tolerably  clean,  but  all  the  others  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  aie  cbaik* 
nels  of  pestilence,  the  Jewish  quarter,  which  is  the  largest,  so  sickened  and  disgusted 
me,  that  I  should  rather  go  the  whole  round  of  the  city  walls  than  pass  through  it  a 
second  time.  The  bazaars  are  poor,  compared  with  those  of  other  Oriental  cities  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  principal  trade  seems  to  be  in  rosaries,  both  Turkish  and  Chiistiao, 
crosses,  seals,  amulets,  and  pieces  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  population,  which  may 
possibly  reach  20,000, is  apparently  Jewish,  for  the  most  part;  at  least,  I  have  been  pria- 
cipally  struck  with  the  Hebrew  face,  in  my  walks.  The  number  of  Jews  has  inci^sed 
considerably  within  a  few  years,  and  there  is  also  quite  a  number  who,  having  been  con- 
verted to  Protestantism,  were  brought  hither  at  the  expense  of  English  Missionary 
Societies  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Protestant  community." 
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The  Kingdom,  founded  by  Shah  Ismael  in  1502,  and  which  embraced  almost  the 
whole  extent  (Mesopotamia  excepted),  anciently  included  under  the  name  of  Persia,  afla 
having  lasted  for  above  two  hundred  years,  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Afghans,  and  has  continued  in  a  very  divided,  disordered  and  distracted  state,  ever  sinofc 
The  present  kingdom  of  Persia,  includes  only  the  western  half  of  the  countiy,  and  is  ii 
a  condition  very  similar  to  that  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  declining  in  wealth  and  powar,  pluih 
dered  by  wandering  tribes  of  shepherd-robbers,  who  range  over  all  the  open  countary  and 
even  approach  the  walls  of  the  cities,  rendering  all  travelling  and  commerce  unsafe  ex- 
cept in  caravans  with  a  military  escort ;  and  scourged  by  a  barbarous  military  despotisiD} 
ignorat  and  bloody. 
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The  motmtains  and  deserts  of  Eastern  Persia  are  at  present  possessed  by  varions 
clans  of  Afghans  and  Belocbees  over  whom  there  is  no  steady  and  permanent  govern- 
inent.  In  1889,  the  English  from  India,  nnder  the  idea  that  Russia  was  obtaining  an 
influence  over  the  Afghans,  that  might  be  dangerous  to  their  Indian  empire,  took  advan- 
tage of  one  of  those  struggles  for  the  name  of  supreme  ruler,  with  which  that  country 
is  continually  distracted,  to  march  an  army  into  it  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  right 
of  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne.  They  penetrated  the  mountain  passes,  and  first 
tinveilcd  this  country  to  European  eyes.  After  some  hard  struggles,  they  got  possession 
of  Cabul,  Kandahor,  Kelut,  and  the  other  principal  cities  and  fortresses,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  the  country  apparently  submitted  to  their  authority.  But  in  the  winter  of 
1841-42,  the  Afghans,  who  hated  the  English  not  only  as  conquerors  but  as  infidels,  as- 
sembled their  forces,  laid  seige  to  Cabul,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  provisions,  and  finally 
compelled  the  occupying  army  to  evacuate  the  city  under  a  convention,  and  commence 
a  retreat  in  the  dead  of  a  winter  not  less  severe  than  our  own.  The  Hindu  soldiers  of 
whom,  the  English  army  was  principally  composed,  suffered  greatly  from  a  cold  to 
which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed.  The  convention  was  broken.  The  English 
army  was  attacked  in  the  passes  and  was  cut  off"  almost  to  a  man.  The  next  spring, 
the  English  marched  troops  into  the  country  to  relieve  the  garrisons  and  occupying 
forces  besieged  or  blockaded  there,  after  which  they  evacuated  and  abandoned  the 
country. 

The  Nestorians,  One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  modem  travellers  has 
been  that  relative  to  the  country  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia.  The  tract  of  country  in  which  they  reside,  lies  between  the  36th 
and  38th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Yan.  This 
region,  before  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  visited  a  few  years  since  by 
Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American 
Board  of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  narrative  of  his  researches  in  that 
country  was  published  during  the  past  year  by  Dr.  Grant,  which  affords  many  particu- 
lars of  high  interest,  respecting  the  people  whom  he  visited.  This  traveller  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Nestorians  are  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Dr.  Grant's  work : 

"  The  province  of  Ooroomiah,  in  which  the  labors  of  the  mission  have  thus  far  been 
prosecuted,  comprises  an  important  part  of  Ancient  Media,  and  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  separated  by  a  lofty  chain  of 
anowy  mountains  from  Ancient  Assyria  or  Central  Koordistan  on  the  west;  while  on  the 
east  the  beautiful  lake  extends  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  width.  The 
wuter  of  this  lake  is  so  salt  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it ;  its  shores  are  enhvened  by  numer- 
ous water-fowl,  of  which  the  beautiful  flamingo  is  most  conspicuous,  and  sometimes 
lin^es  the  shore  for  miles  in  extent. 

A  plain  of  exuberant  fertility  is  enclosed  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  bearing  upon  its  bosom  no  less 
than  three  hundred  hamlets  and  villages.  It  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  fniitful 
fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  irrigated  by  considerable  streams  of  pure  water  from 
the  adjacent  mountains.  The  landscape  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  East ;  and  the 
effect  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  such  surprising  fertility  with  the  stem 
s^pect  of  the  surroundmg  heights,  on  which  not  a  solitary  tree  is  to  be  seen :  while  in 
the  plain,  the  willows,  poplars,  and  sycamores  by  the  water-courses,  the  peacn,  apricot, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  apple,  and  vine,  impart  to  large  sections  the  appearance  of  a 
rich,  variegated  forest  t 

Near  the  centre  of  this  plain  stands  the  ancient  city  of  Ooroomiah,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  twenty  thousand  souls,  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  enclosed  by  a  fosse 
and  wall  of  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit.  At  a  little  distance,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  an 
ancient  artificial  mound  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  marks  the 
site,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  ancient  shrine  or  tem|)Ie,  where,  in  days  of  yore,  the  renowned 
2joroa8ter  kindl^  his  sacred  fires,  and  bowed  in  adoration  to  the  heavenly  hosts. 

The  climate  is  naturally  very  delightful;  but,  owing  to  local  causes,  a  poisonous 
miasma  is  generated,  occasioning  fevers  and  the  various  diseases  of  malaria,  to  which 
the  unacclimated  stranger  is  specially  exposed;  and  the  mission  families  have  sufiSsred 
much  firom  this  cause. 

As  we  approached  the  village  of  Diiree,  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  seven  hours  over  the 
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independent  district  of  Tiyary,  who  demanded  who  we  woe,  what  we  wutfed,  vUher 
going,  &c.;  and  the  demand  was  repeated  by  each  anccesBiTe  party  we  ptsael,  dl 
finally  the  cry  seemed  to  iseae  from  the  very  rocks  over  oar  head,  'Who  aiefoa? 
whence  do  you  come?  wliat  do  you  want?'  A  cry  so  often  repeated,  id  die  deep  Sy^ 
^ttnrals  of  their  stentorian  voices,  was  not  a  little  startling :  and  then  their  b^  bear- 
ing, and  a  certain  fierceness  of  expression,  and  spirited  action  and  intonation  of  voice, 
with  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  whether  we  were  CathoUcs  or  bad  m«i  whom  they  i&i|ht 
rob,  (as  one  inquired  of  our  Nestorian  guide)  bereft  my  guide  of  the  little  comapelfat 
had  sustained  him  thus  far ;  and  he  manifested  so  much  real  alarm  that  I  yielded  to  I^ 
earnest  request,  and  dismissed  him  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  house  of  the  bishop^  iriio 
assured  me  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  desirable. 

The  people  soon  satisfied  themselves  of  my  character  and  friendly  inte&tioiu,  and, 
finding  that  I  spoke  their  language,  seemed  to  regard  me  as  one  of  Uieir  own  people, 
and  gathered  around  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  but  without  that  familiar  sp- 
phancy  so  common  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Persian  and  Turkish  domioion 

The  attentive  old  bishop  took  my  hand  and  guided  it  to  a  plain  stone  cross  whkb 
lay  upon  the  altar,  supposing  I  would  manifest  my  veneration  or  devotional  feelings^afiei 
their  own  custom,  by  pressing  it  to  my  lips.  I  must  confess  that  there  is  something 
affecting  in  this  simple  outward  expression,  as  practised  by  the  Nestorians,  who  mio^ 
with  it  none  of  the  image  worship,  or  the  other  corrupt  observances  of  the  RoottD 
Catholic  Church. 

Iron  mines,  under  the  control  of  the  Koordish  chief,  are  wrought  by  the  Nestoiiios 
.  near  this  place,  and  lead  mines  are  numerous  in  the  Nestorian  country  beyond. 

Duree  is  nominallv  subject  to  the  Turkish  eovemment,  and  immediately  responaHe 
to  the  Koordish  chief  of  Berwer,  a  sub-chief  of  Amadieh. 

A  high  range  of  mountains  still  separated  me  from  the  proper  country  of  the  iDd^ 
pendent  Nestorians.  At  Mosul  I  was  strongly  advised  not  to  venture  into  their  annriry 
until  I  should  send,  and  obtain  an  escort  from  the  patriarch ;  but,  after  mature  coosiden- 
tion  and  free  consultation  with  the  bishop,  I  resolved  to  proceed  at  once;  forbytbis 
course  I  might  gain  the  good- will  of  the  Nestorians  from  the  confidence  I  evinced  in 
them,  and  also  save  eight  or  ten  days'  delay;  a  consideration  of  some  importance  on  Ae 
eve  of  winter  among  these  lofty  mountains.  The  bishop  volunteered  to  send  an  intelli- 
gent young  Nestorian  with  me,  and  two  others  went  to  bring  back  the  moles  few 
Lezan,  which  is  the  first  village  of  the  independent  tribe  of  Tiyary,  the  nearest  and  h 
far  the  most  powerful  of  the  mountain  tribes. 

Thus  equipped  in  native  style,  I  set  off  on  the  18th,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mornifif : 
and,  after  a  toilsome  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  found  myself  at  the  summit  of  tie 
mountain,  where  a  scene  indescribably  grand  was  spread  out  before  me.  The  coinrtij 
of  the  independent  Nestorians  opened  before  my  enraptured  vision  like  a  vast  am|*i- 
theatre  of  wild,  precipitous  mountains,  broken  with  deep,  dark-looking  defiles  ana 
narrow  glens,  into  few  of  which  the  eye  could  penetrate  so  far  as  to  gain  a  distinct  rict 
of  the  cheerful,  smiling  villages  which  have  long  been  the  secure  abodes  of  the  m 
body  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  Here  was  the  home  of  a  hundred  thousand  Christi^ 
around  whom  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  had  reared  the  adamantine  ramparts  whose  Ifflty, 
snow-capped  summits  seemed  to  blend  with  the  skies  in  the  distant  horizon. 

The  only  person  I  had  ever  seen  from  this  remote  tribe  was  a  young  Nestorian,  w* 
came  to  me  about  a  year  before,  entirely  blind.  He  said  he  had  never  expected  to » 
the  light  of  day,  till  my  name  had  reached  his  country,  and  he  had  been  told  thttl 
*  could  restore  his  sight.  With  wonderful  perseverance,  he  had  gone  from  yiH^P^ 
village,  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand,  till,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  v«^ 
he  had  reached  my  residence  at  Ooroomiah,  where  I  removed  the  cataract  fr^®^ 
eyes,  and  he  returned  to  his  mountains  seeing.  Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  first  \m 
in  his  country,  when  this  young  man,  hearing  of  my  approach,  came  with  a  sam 
countenance,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  present  of  honey,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  »* 
restoration  of  his  sight,  and  affording  me  an  introduction  to  the  confidence  and  affects* 
of  his  people.  - 

I  was  invited  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  man  of  the  village,  whose  house  was  W 

after  the  common  style  of  the  country,  of  stone  laid  in  mud,  with  flat  terrace  m] 

,  having  a  basement  and  second  story,  with  two  or  three  apartments  in  each.    We  wei* 
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twiind  ttMB  die  Habr  in  *a  lar^  ^7P^  room,'  vfiASh  knfcs  astke  gwfUdianiber  ««d 
the  £unny  room  in  rammer,  but  is  too  open  to  be  comfortable  in  winter.    Food  w^m 

Saced  before  ue  in  a  very  large  wooden  bowl,  placed  npon  the  irkin  of  a  wild  gfost  or 
ex,  which  was  spread  upon  the  carpet,  with  the  hair  side  down,  and  served  as  a  table 
and  cloth.  Bread  ros^  of  millet,  baked  in  the  manner  of  the  Virginia  boecabe,  but  net 
BO  palatable,  was  laid  ronnd  the  edge  of  onr  goatakin  table,  and  a  large  wooden  spoon 
jvovided  for  each  one  of  the  party,  eight  or  ten  in  nnmber,  to  help  himself  out  of  the 
common  dish.  The  people  here  less  generally  eat  with  their  fingfers  than  do  those  Of 
Persia. 

Whenever  the  soatdcin  was  brought  forward,  I  noticed  that  it  contained  the  frag- 
ments of  bread  left  at  the  previous  meals,  and  was  told,  on  inqiiiry,  that  this  singular 
custom  was  observed  in  obedience  to  our  Saviour's  injunction,  '  Gather  iip  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  lost,'  and  also  tliat  they  might  retain  the  blessing  which  had  been  pnl- 
liounced  by  a  priest  upon  former  repasts;  because  the  service,  being  in  the  ancient 
language,  is  only  intelligible  to  the  clergy,  and  cannot  be  properly  performed  by  the  laity. 

The  women  did  not  eat  with  the  men,  but,  instead  or  receiving  what  they  left,  as  is 
very  common  in  the  East,  a  separate  portion  was  reserved  for  the  females,  and,  in  all 
respects,  they  were  treated  with  more  consideration,  and  regarded  more  as  companions 
than  in  most  Asiatic  countries. 

Till  evening  they  were  constantly  occupied  in  their  various  employments,  witlitn  or 
out  of  the  house,  and  in  many  respects  remarkably  exemplified  Solomon's  description  ctf 
a  virtuous  woman,  even  in  their  method  of  spinning  (Prov.  xxxi.  19,)  literally  holding 
their  distaffs  in  their  hands,  while  they  give  their  long  wooden  spindles  a  twirl  with  the  • 
other  hand,  and  then  lay  hold  of  it  to  wind  up  their  thread;  for  they  use  no  whed. 
They  clothe  their  household  in  scarlet  or  striped  cloth,  made  of  wool  and  resembling 
Scotch  tartan,  of  a  beautiful  and  substantial  texture. 

The  women  appear  to  be  neat,  industrious,  and  frugal,  and  fliey  are  remarkably 
chaste,  without  the  false  affectation  of  modesty  too  often  seen  in  these  countries.  Two 
of  the  young  married  women  in  the  house  came  forward  in  the  evening,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  their  husbands,  joined  in  our  social  visit.  Each  of  them,  at  my  request, 
gave  me  a  brass  ring  froih  her  wrist  to  show  to  our  American  ladies,  regarding  whose 
customs  they  made  many  inquiries.  Like  others  of  their  people,  th'ey  were  the  most 
surprised  that  our  ladies  should  negotiate  their  own  matrimonial  engagements,  and  that 
their  fathers  should  give  them  in  marriage  without  receiving  a  dowry  in  payment  for 
their  daughters.  Their  dress  is  neat  and  becoming;  they  braid  their  hair,  and  wear  but 
few  ornaments.  Their  form  is  graceful,  their  expression  agreeable,  and  their  complexion 
f  except  that  it  is  sometimes  affected  by  more  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  smoke  of  their 
dwellings)  as  fair  as  that  of  most  Europeans, 

Grapes,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  I  found  among  their  fruits  in  the  lower  villages  on 
the  river,  where  rice  is  also  cultivated,  to  the  great  detriment  of  health.  Apples  and 
other  Northern  fruits  are  found  in  the  higher  villages.  Wheat  is  little  cultivated  for  want 
of  space,  but  it  is  brought  from  AmSdieh  in  exchange  for  honey  and  butter. 

Oct.  20. — Sabbath.  A  thin  piece  of  board  was  struck  rapidly  with  a  mallet,  to  call 
the  villagers  to  church  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.     Each  person,  on  entering  the  church, 

Sut  off  his  shoes,  and  testified  his  reverence  for  the  sanctuary  of  God  by  kissing  the 
oorposts  or  threshold,  and  passed  on  to  kiss  the  Gospels,  lying  upon  the  altar,  then  the 
cross,  and  finally  the  hand  of  his  religious  teacher. 

The  church,  Hke  all  I  saw  in  the  mountains,  was  a  very  solid  stone  edifice,  with 
arched  roof,  and  might  stand  for  ages.  Others  that  I  saw  had  stood  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries,  according  to  their  ancient  records.  For  the  narrow  door  (which  would  nbt 
admit  a  man  without  much  stooping)  the  usual  explanation  was  given,  '  Strait  is  the 
gate,'  &c.,  a  truth  of  which  they  wished  to  be  reminded  when  entering  the  sanctuary. 
The  prayers  and  the  singing  or  chanting  of  the  psalms  were  all  in  the  ancient  Syriac 
language,  and  quite  unintelligible  to  the  common  people ;  but  one  of  the  priests  read  a 
portion  of  the  Gospels,  and  gave  the  translation  into  the  vulgar  Syriac  spoken  by  the 
'Nestorians ;  and  this  constituted  the  preaching.  Sometimes  the  reading  is  accompanied 
•by  some  explanations  or  legendary  stories,  of  which  they  have  many. 

It  was  a  sacramental  occasion ;  and  the  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated  in  die 
sanctuary  or  'holy  place'  of  the  church,  and  then  brought  out  by  a  priest  and  a  dea- 
con, while  each  member  of  the  church  went  forward  in  rotation,  and  partook  of  a  small 
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pleoe  of  the  bread  from  {be  hanA  of  the  priest,  who  held  a  napUii  to  ptefnlj 
elea  finmi  faUing  as  he  pat  the  morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant ;  andl 
dsaak  of  ibe  wine,  whieh  was  held  with  great  care  by  the  deacon,  so  that  not  a^ 
diould  be  spilled*    But  there  was  none  of  that  idolatrous  adoration  of  the  host,  so  d 
ACteristie  of  the  mass  of  the  Romanists  and  of  the  other  Oriental  churches.    On  thee 
tiary,  there  was  almost  a  scriptural  simplicity  in  the  obserrance  of  this  solemn  or 

There  was  great  stillness  and  propriety  of  d^rtment  in  the  congregation,  \ 
retired  without  noise  or  ccmfusion.    In  passing  out,  each  person  received  at  the  ( 
Tory  thin  knf  of  bread,  rolled  together,  and  enclosing  a  morsel  of  meat    This  wat'j 
4oTe  feast'  of  the  early  Christians  of  ibe  first  and  second  centuries.* 

Several  of  the  people  then  went  to  the  house  of  the  church-steward,  and  partook  of  i 
more  substantial  but  plain  repast,  retiring  soon  after  to  their  houses,  or  calling  upon  didr 
more  immediate  friends.  The  day  was  observed  with  far  more  propriety  than  I  hm 
seen  among  other  Christians  of  the  East  There  was  a  general  stillness  throughout  te 
village,  such  as  I  have  noticed  in  few  places  in  more  highly-favored  lands.  There  isi 
no  noisy  merriment,  no  attention  to  secular  business*  and  the  social  intercourse  of  & 
people  was  nothing  more  than  what  was  practised  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Ghmdi. 
Formerly  they  are  said  to  have  regarded  the  Christian  Sabbath  with  so  much  sacrednfii^ 
as  to  put  to  death  persons  for  travelling  on  that  holy  day. 

Those  Nestorians  who  live  under  the  government  of  the  Eoords,  occasionally  seek 
felief  from  rapine  and  oppression,  and  their  consequent  poverty,  among  their  brethren  rf 
the  plain.  The  heads  or  some  of  the  Nestorian  tribes  collect  a  small  sum  as  a  preaat 
f<»r  the  independent  Hakary  chief;  but  they  profess  to  regard  it  only  as  a  present,  adt 
they  regulate  their  own  civil  affairs. 

Their  form  of  church  government  is  essentially  episcopal ;  but,  with  a  single  exee^ 
tion  in  the  Jelu  tribe,  there  is  not  a  bishop  among  the  independent  Nestorians,  wlm 
their  religious  forms  have  been  preserved  the  most  exempt  from  any  foreign  influencb 
It  was  a  singular  fact,  to  which  my  attention  was  first  called  by  the  testimony  of  Dc 
Buchanan,  tibiat  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Syriac  language  expressive  of  the  office  of 
bishop.  The  Nestorians,  in  common  with  the  other  Syrians,  have  borrowed  the  Giedc 
term  qriscopos.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  the  fact  that  the  S3/Tiac  W 
guage  was  extensively  used  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  spoken^ 
our  Lord  himself:  and  considering  also  the  very  early  date  of  the  Syriac  version  of  w 
Scriptures,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  In  every  case  where  Ae 
term  bishop  occurs  in  our  version,  in  theirs  it  is  rendered  presbyter  or  priest  I  mab 
these  statements  with  the  single  remark  that,  while  this  form  of  church  govemmotf 
may  be  the  best  for  the  Nestorians  in  their  circumstances,  there  is  enough  in  the  factti 
have  mentioned  to  caution  us  about  too  hasty  an*inference  concerning  the  apostob 
origin  of  episcopacy,  on  the  ground  that  it  exists  in  a  church  which  was  founded  by  A6 
apostles. 

The  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  Nestorians  is  general,  and  universally  Re- 
lieved by  the  Nestorians  throughout  Assyria  and  Media.  They  speak  of  it  of  their  o« 
a<Scord,  in  all  places  and  in  various  circumstances.  Smith  and  Dwight,  in  the  course  of 
their  short  visit  to  the  Nestorian  Christians,  were  struck  by  their  singular  assertion  tW 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.!  They  recognise  the  fact  in  conversatwB 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  strangers.  One  of  their  priests  charged  upon  hisp^ 
pie  their  accumulated  guilt  and  responsibility,  on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to  tMB 
*  to  whim  pertained  the  covenant  and  promises  •'  and  his  language  was  that  of  rcbnbi 
and  not.  of  complaisance.  Often  have  I  heard  the  remark  from  their  ecclesiastics,  tt 
allusion  to  their  Hebrew  ancestry,  that  theirs  were  a  stiff-necked  people,  like  tfitf 
£Bithers  of  old.  These  incidental  allusions  to  their  Jewish  ancestry  prove  most  copcto' 
sively  that  their  tradition  is  received  as  a  well-known  truth.  Though  it  subject  him  • 
renrrach,  no  one  denies  that  he  is  of  the  'chiMren  of  Israel.  The  learned  and  ignortf^ 
ola  and  young,  all  acknowledge  the  relation. 

The  hatred  existing  between  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews  forbids  the  idea  of  the  fate 
cation  of  the  tradition.  What  motive  could  lead  them  to  claim  affinity  with  their  n«* 
implacable  enemies?  Is  it  credible  that  an  unfounded  tradition  of  this  kind,  coimectiH 
them  with  a  people  with  whom  they  will  not  even  eat  bread,  would  have  been  xaa^ 

•  MoBheim's  EoeL  Hift^  vc^  i.  p.  6A.  t  S^  Beseaidies  in  Armenia^  tcL  iL 
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Iftlly  TeceiTed  among  all  the  variotis  Nestorian  tribes  ?  By  whom,  and  in  what  stage  of 
their  history,  could  it  have  been  forced  upon  them?  Would  there  have  been  no  dissent* 
Ing  voice  among  a  widely-extended  people  ?  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  Jews  are  the 
most  despised  ami  persecuted  class  of  tne  people.  An  odium  is  consequently  attached  to 
all  who  are  allied  to  them.    For  fear  of  this  odium,  I  have  seen  Nestorians  hesitate  W 

Eve  a  reply  when  interrogated  respectji^  their  ancestry;  yet  they  finally  admitted  their 
iwish  origin. 

Their  ignorance  of  prophecy  forbids  the  idea  that  the  tradition  originated  with  their 
religious  teachers,  in  view  of  the  great  temporal  blessings  promised  to  the  Jews.  They 
liave  no  anticipations  of  such  blessings  for  the  Israelites  in  particular.  They  believe  in 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  in  tlie  world,  but  in  this  they  claim  for  themselves  no 
pre-eminence  over  other  Christians.  They  read  the  prophets  little,  and  understand 
them  less.  Their  interpretation  of  the  prophetical  writings  is  generally  mystical  and 
infused. 

The  secluded  situation  of  the  great  body  of  the  Nestorians  almost  precludes  the  pos- 
libility  of  their  having  received  the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  ancestry  from  the  neighboring 
lations.  They  chiefly  inhabit  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  where  they  are  remarkably 
ihut  out  from  extraneous  influence.  Strangers  have  seldom  or  never  entered  their  moun- 
ain  fsLStnesses,  and  I  know  of  no  people  who  have  so  little  intercourse  with  those 
iround,them ;  moreover,  if  their  neighbors  had  ranked  them  with  the  Jews,  would  not 
hey  have  repelled  the  idea  of  such  a  connection?  Is  it  credible  that  they  would  have 
eceived  it  as  the  basis  of  a  general  tradition?  Or,  were  it  possible  that  such  a  fabrica* 
ion  could  be  palmed  upon  them  in  one  place,  how  were  they  to  induce  their  distant 
>7ethren  to  admit  the  imposture?  and  that,  when  every  feeling  would  revolt  at  the  idea 
^  such  a  connection. 

The  Nestorians  have  also  another  tradition  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  testimony, 
it  is,  that  their  forefathers,  at  some  early  day,  came  to  the  region  now  occupied  by  them 
lom  the  land  of  Pedestine.  Precisely  in  what  period  of  the  world  this  occurred  diey  do 
lot  know,  though  they  are  sure  of  its  truth.  That  it  was  before  the  Christian  era  will 
ippear  evident,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  history  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
iYhat  people  besides  the  captive  Israelites  have  ever  been  carried  away  from  Palestine  to 
Lssyria  and  the  cities  of  the  Modes  ?  That  the  ten  tribes  were  placed  on  the  very 
rround  now  inhabited  by  the  Nestorian  Christians,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the 
tnsuing  chapter.  That  fact,  when  fairly  exhibited,  will  give  great  importance  to  this 
radition,  adding  the  character  of  direct  testimony  to  what  would  otherwise  be  only  cir- 
umstantial.  It  will,  at  least,  afibrd  a  strong  confirmation  of  our  main  position.  But| 
lirect  and  positive  as  is  the  testimony  of  the  Nestorians  themselves  respecting  their  He- 
brew ancestry,  we  need  not  rest  so  important  a  question  on  their  testimony  alone.  We 
hall  now  bring  forward  witnesses  whose  competency  none  will  dispute,  and  whoee 
Mtimony  is  no  less  unequivocal  and  positive  than  that  of  the  Nestorians  themselves. 

The  Jews  who  dwell  among  them  acknowl^ge  the  relationship.  They  admit  that 
lie  Nestorians  are  as  truly  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  as  themselves.  Do  they  not 
now  ?  or  is  it  possible  that  the  great  mass  of  the  ten  tribes  were  converted  to  Christianl^ 
without  their  knowledge  ?  Providentially  for  our  cause,  the  ten  tribes  are  not  all  nomi- 
ally  Christians.  A  remnant  seem  to  have  been  left  as  witnesses  in  the  case.  Dispersed 
irough  the  country  of  the  Nestorians,  and  surrounding  them  on  every  side,  are  some 
lousands  of  nominal  Jews,  still  adhering  to  Judaism,  who  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  ten 
-ibes  carried  away  captive  by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  These  are  the  witnesses  now  on 
ie  stand.  They  testify,  though  sometimes  reluctantly,  that  they  and  the  Nestorians  are 
rethren  of  the  same  stock ;  that  they  and  the  Nestorians  have  a  common  relation  to  the 
ouse  of  Israel,  a  common  origin. 

In  Adiabene  proper  there  are,  at  this  day,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Nestoriana. 
rhile  only  a  small  remnant  of  Jews  can  be  found  among  them.  What  have  become  ot 
le  latter?  how  came  the  former  in  their  place?  In  Media  there  are  about  twenty 
lousand  Nestorians,  and  but  only  a  tithe  of  that  number  of  Jews.  The  number  of 
estorians  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Habor  is  not  known.  They  are  represented  aa 
amerous.  This  appears  probable  from  the  fiaust,  that,  about  four  years  ago,  three  Nes* 
Krian  bishops  visited  the  patriarch  from  that  region.  Colonel  Shell,  who  passed  near 
mr  country,  represents  them  as  numerous.*    On  the  the  opposite  banks  ot  the  Habor 

s  I  kam  that  nanj  of  thanbavB  beoome  pspiit^  cr  ChaUaus. 
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liie  whale  twmtfy  of  Adiaben^  alld  Hakh  h  mote  or  l^s  aoIlM  by  MMMbott^  «idi|f 
were  formerly  even  tnore  ntttoerous  than  at  pareaent.  In  the  regidn  of  the  Haboi,  ahqa 
{iortion  of  the  ten  tribes  appear  to  have  remained  nnoonv^ted  lo  Chitsiianity  tbask 
any  other  place.  Still  their  number  is  inconsidembie ;  peifaape  not  moie  than  fiir«  ix  ii 
hundred  households.  But  it  is  remarkable  tfiat  the  greater  part  of  these  reside  Mdte 
HaboTy  or,  rather,  on  an  island  in  that  river,  in|^e  ancient  town  of  Zaoho. 

The  Nestorian  population  in  Media  and  Assyria,  including  a  small  portion  who  bte 
embraced  the  t^iets  of  Rome,  may  not  be  far  firom  two  hundred  thousand,  while  Ae 
nominal  Jews  in  the  same  territory  probably  do  not  exceed  twenty  thoiisimd  souk.  H) 
one  will  suppose  that  twenty  thousand  individuals  are  all  that  remain  of  the  tea  Idia. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  existing  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  exceeds  the  estimale  te 
'  have  given  of  the  Nestorian  population,  as  small  parties  may  have  gone  to  more  dutst 
regions.  But,  on  account  ot  the  great  obstacles  which  hinder  their  emigration,  im 
detached  parties  are  probably  small.  It  may  be  that  future  inquiries  will  identify  Ae 
Yezidees  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris  with  the  ten  tribes.  There  are  also  on  the  buds 
of  Assyria  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  many  InitsB 
common  witfi  the  Nestorians.  Should  it  hereafter  be  found  that  they  have  the  sm 
Jewish  characteristics,  the  evidence  of  their  Hebrew  origin  will  be  strong.  But  m 
present  inquiries  relate  to  the  Nestorians. 

While  the  whole  region  of  country  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  transplant^  is  iioir 
more  or  less  occupied  by  the  Nestorian  Christians,  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  Ibit 
the  tn6st  central  parts  of  this  region  are,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  eotinlf 
r  inhabited  by  the  Nestorians,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  class  of  people.  Afilil 
.part  df  the  indepeiident  tribe  of  Tiyary,  and  the  whole  of  the  tribes  ot  Tehomt,  w, 
Jelu,  Diss,  and  other  minor  tribes,  are  included  in  the  boundaries  of  Adiabeae,  whfea 
the  great  body  of  the  ten  tribes  were  in  the  first  century  of  the  Clnistian  era.  liisj 
aro  either  the  captive  Israelites,  or  they  have  entirely  usurped  their  place. 

I  haVe  already  remarked  that  a  small  portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tokt; 
by  a  special  Providence,  appear  to  have  been  reserved,  unconverted  from  Jadaisntits 
witnesses  to  the  identity  of  their  converted  brethren.  We  have  heard  their  direct  \air 
mony  that  the  Nestorians  have  a  common  ancestry  with  themselves.  They  ha?e«bt 
common  language.  Not  that  the  Niestorians  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Hel»ew ;  for  they  ^ 
not  The  Jews  living  in  the  places  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  transplanted,  speika 
diffei^nt  language  from  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  dialect  of  ike 
Syriae,  which  indicates  for  them  a  different  ancestry.  This  is  also  the  language  sp<ta 
by  the  Nestorians.  They  are  radically  the  same.  The  Nestorians  themselves  testify  tt 
this,  and  say  there  is  little  or  no  more  difference  between  the  language  o(  their  Jeviflb 
neighbors  and  their  own,  than  there  is  between  the  several  dialects  spoken  among  tbes- 
selves.  Of  this  I  am  satisfied,  after  extensive  observation  in  all  parts  of  their  cdob^' 
I  hav^  seen  Nestorians  from  Ooroomiah  converse  with  Jews  at  Amadieh,  without  knvv- 
ing  from  their  language  that  they  were  Jews;  and  I  can  now  converse  with  the  Jews  of 
Ooroomiah  in  their  own  dialect  with  about  the  same  ease  that  I  can  with  some  of  4^ 
mountain  tribes  of  Nestorians  in  theirs.  Other  members  of  this  mission  have  iwUtti 
the  striking  similarity  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Jews  and  Nestorians  of  Ooroomiak; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  them,  on  first  conversing  with  jbl  Jew  in  hwow 
native  Syriae,  supposed  that  the  Jew  had  been  learning  the  language  of  the  Nestoiiaw 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  custom  in  trade.  The  following  testimony  to  the  iita0l 
of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Nestorians  and  Jews  of  Ooroomiah,  is  given  by  the  Iff 
A  L.  Hollody,  whose  judgment  in  the  case  no  one  will  question,  when  it  is  knows  to 
after  being  for  some  time  a  professor  of  languages  in  one  of  the  American  colteg<Bi,k 
has  prepared  a  grammar  of  the  modern  Syriae,  the  medium  of  commun Ligation  wfiohh 
has  used  in  his  intercourse  with  both  Jews  and  Nestorians.  '  The  language  of  the  S*' 
torians  of  Ooroomiah  differs  so  little,'  he  remarks,  'frcm  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  tff 
t^ity,  that  I  can  consider  it  only  as  a  dialect  of  the  same.  This  language,  and  the^ 
lects  whioh  I  have  heard  spoken  by  individuals  belonging  to  several  of  llie  moasP 
txfbm  of  Nestorians,  had  evidently  a  common  origin.' 

The  tee  of  the  Syriae  language  by  both  the  Nestorians  and  Jews  of  this  tegte' 
an  itnpertant  fact,  evincing  that  they  are  both  alike  ahens  from  the  same  eoontiyr  * 
s«9p»^^^  this  cq^Qn,  we  may  va4diiiioe  the  tnudition  of  ttie  NcBtsiiaas  whMi  webtf* 


mntim^  tknr  ^mt  £»N&tbais  ^uuns  iram  the  J»i|d  of  Pfitestiiie,  as  did  Ib^  J^ws  <rf 

But  our  maki  arp;ani6at  will  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  ten  tribes  in  relation  to 
lie  flunraiuiding  nations.  When  the  tea  tribes  revolted  from  Judah,  their  kings,  as  we 
laya  seoni  spared  no  effort  to  niake  them  a  distinct  people  from  the  other  Hebrews.  1^ 
0  perpetuate  the  breach  between  the  yvo  nations,  they  were  ready,  in  the  face  of  the 
ttost  signal  warnings,  to  lead  the  Israelites  into  idolatry,  would  they,  as  the  means  of 
securing  the  same  end^  hesitate  to  encourage  among  them  the  use  of  a  different  Ian- 
fuage  ?  Conneoted  as  they  were  with  the  Syrians,  they  would  most  naturally  acquire 
Jbeif  langaage.  That  they  so  early  adopted  the  strange  gods  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Syrians,  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition  than  their  having  a  common  me- 
lium  of  communication.  This  is  also  evinced  by  their  becoming  confederates  with  the 
Syrians  in  their  wars  against  Judah.  But  no  circumstance  more  conclusively  shows 
he  almost  necessary  introduction  of  the  Syrian  tongue  among  the  Israelites,  than  the 
act  that  they  were  so  completely  subjugated  by  the  Syrians.  For  a  whole  generation 
>r  more,  the  Syrians  oppressed  and  wasted  them  till  they  '  had  made  them  like  the  dust 
¥f  threshing.'  After  the  death  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  raised  up  as  a  special 
coarge  to  Israel,  and  who  oppressed  them  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Israelites 
gained  some  advantages  over  their  Syrian  masters ;  but  it  was  not  till  several  years 
ater  that  they  finally  threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke.    The  ten  tribes  had  become  reduced 

0  such  straits  by  their  cruel  servitude  to  the  Syrians,  as  to  call  forth  the  interposition 
f  God  in  their  behalf:  '  For  the  Lord  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel  that  it  was  very  bitter: 
or  there  was  not  any  shut  up,  nor  any  left,  nor  any  helper  for  Israel.  And  the  Lord 
aid  not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from  under  heaven ;  but  he  saved 
hem  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash.'^ 

How  can  we  be  at  a  loss,  after  their  forty  years'  servitude  to  the  Syrians^  and  their 
ivil  and  religious  intercourse  with  them  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  from  the  revolt  to 
heir  captivity?  It  is  not  difficult,  theh,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  ten  tribes,  before 
keir  captivity,  spake  the  Syriac  langttage.  If  it  be  objected  that  a  conquered  nation 
rould  be  slow  to  adopt  the  language  of  their  oppressors,  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  those 
ountries  where  such  changes  frequently  occur.  Where  the  people,  influenced  by  reli- 
ioos  prejudice  or  other  reasons,  have  shown  a  repugnance  to  make  the  change,  they 
Ave,  in  some  instances,  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  severe  inflictions.  This  was  true  of 
»any  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  point  of  the  sword  they  have  been  made  to 
xchange  their  classic  language  for  that  of  their  Mohammedan  foes.  And  in  Palestine 
Mif,  the  Arabic  has  taken  the  place  ef  the  Syriac,  as  that  did  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  close  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  rendered 
le  change  peculiarly  easy  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Consequently,  it  may  have  been 
ffected  almost  imperceptibly  to  themselves,  as  one  generation  succeeded  the  other  durinff 
leir  subjection  to  the  Syrian  kings ;  or  rather,  I  might  say,  during  the  two  hundred  and 
fty  years  of  their  religious  and  national  intercourse.  And  if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the 
biange  was.  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  their  kings,  to  strengthen  the  wall  oi  separation 
Btween  Israel  and  Judah,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  ten  tribes  should  have  acquir- 

1  the  Syriac  language.  Now,  add  to  all  this  circumstantial  proof  the  fact  that  the 
3WS,  dwelling  in  the  regions  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  carriea  captive,  do  to  this  day 
>eak  the  Syriac  language  (a  language  used  by  no  other  portion  of  the  Jews  of  whom 
'e  have  any  knowledge,)  and  the  conclusion  cannot  fce  avoided,  that  their  ancestors 
btained  that  knowledge  before  their  captivity.  It  appears  then,  from  their  language  as 
^ell  as  other  testimony,  that  the  Jews  now  living  in  ^  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the  river  of 
^zan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes,'  are  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  that  they 
K>ke  the  Syriac  tongue  at  the  time  they  were  deported  to  these  places.  The  number 
f  the  Jews  still  professing  Judaism,  however,  is  altogether  too  small  to  allow  pf  the 
ippoeition  that  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  Israel,  to  whom  such  prominence 

given  in  the  nnaceomplisbed  predictions  of  the  inspired  Prophets.  Still  they  are  suf- 
oienlly  tiamefoits  to  be  important  witnesses  to  the  identity  m  the  Nestorians  with  the 
i6t  trioes. 

As  far  as  a  commoa  language  can  in  any  eiicumstaaees  identify  one  peopla  with 
aoHier,  so  far  ihe  language  of  ihe  NestoriaiiB  proves  their  Israelitish  origin. 
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Beni  Israel  is  used  generally  to  designate  the  lineal  origin  of  the  If  estorians.  tt 
any  intelligent  rfestorian  for  information  relating  to  his  ancestry,  and  he  replies  at  ood^ 
"  We  are  sons  of  Israel.''  It  is  a  term  familiar  to  all ;  and  we  might,  vifii  as  moA 
propriety,  deny  them  the  name  of  Christians,  as  to  refuse  our  assent  to  this  mord  aoctet 
appellation,  since  they  lay  claim  alike  to  both,  while  their  rites  and  customs  and  oAit 
circumstances  furnish  nearly  as  satisfactory  testimony  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  (Hhir. 
Bat,  while  they  assert  an  inalienable  right  to  this  name,  so  significant  of  their  HdRi# 
origin,  still,  as  their  specific  character  as  Jews  has  merged  in  the  one  they  now  bear  U 
Christians,  and  as  their  national  character  is  in  a  manner  lost  in  their  long  captiTilf, 
they  now  more  commonly  apply  to  themselves  another  name.  The  name  Beni  brai^ 
however,  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  the  Nestorians;  nor  is  this  the  first  time  it  \m 
been  brought  before  the  public.  It  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  writers  upon  Penila 
Christians  as  evidence  of  their  relation  to  the  Jewish  Church.* 

Nazareans  is  a  term  very  commonly  employed  by  themselves  and  others  to  desigoite 
the  Nestorians.f  It  is  specific  in  its  application  to  the  Nestorians,  and  is  never  applied 
to  the  Armenians  or  other  Christian  sects.  As  evidence  of  their  Hebrew  otipn,  il 
may  be,  in  some  respects,  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  expressive  appellation,  ^son 
of  Israel.' 

Nbstorian  is  a  name  disliked  by  the  people  thus  designated.  They  rarely  applf  it 
to  themselves,  and  they  are  averse  to  its  apolication  by  others,  lest,  as  it  seems,  fUjf 
should  be  thought  to  participate  in  the  reputed  heresy  of  Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Consul* 
tinople,  who  was  excommunicated  from  the  general  church,  A.  D.  431.  But  the  mm 
which  they  assign  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  this  name  is,  that  they  never  derived  eite 
their  doctrines  or  their  rites  from  Nestorius.  They  reverence  him  for  raising  his  fti» 
against  the  worship  of  images,  and  against  the  prevalent  use  of  the  title  Mather  ofW; 
which,  as  they  affirm,  virtually  takes  away  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  thtt 
leaves  us  without  a  Mediator.  But  having  themselves  never  applied  any  other  tide 
than  Mother  of  Christ  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  their  worship  never  having  been  nollart 
with  images;]:  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  ever  held  to  the  human  anaDitiM 
nature  in  one  person  in  Christ,  they  ask,  where  is  the  propriety  of  calling  their  andest 
church  after  a  bishop  who  lived  in  comparatively  a  late  day,  and  with  whom  theynenr 
had  any  connection  ?  It  is  true,  they  espoused  his  cause  as  the  cause  of  an  injtnrf 
man,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  failhful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  persecuted  for  righto* 
ousness'  sake ;  and  on  this  account  the  enemies  of  Nestorius  endeavored  to  fasten  reprm 
upon  them  by  calling  them  after  his  name. 

Throughout  Protestant  Christendom,  however,  the  name  of  Nestorian  is  justly  ton- 
ored;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  discarding  it  at  this  late  day,  estabSsM 
as  it  is  by  long  conventional  usage,  and  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  church  flri 
the  world. 

That  the  converted  Jews  continued  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law,  as  far  astrw 
compatible  with  their  profession  of  Christianity,  there  is  abundant  proof  in  history; 
while  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  these  onerous  rites  were  never  imposed  upon  •» 
Gentile  converts.  ||  Hence  the  observance,  by  the  Nestorian  Christians,  of  thepecolftf 
rites  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  furnishes  very  strong  evidence  of  their  Hebrew  onp* 
So  peculiar  were  the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  on  many  points,  tfiat  there  isV 
possibility  of  their  adoption  and  perpetuation  by  mere  accident  or  casual  coincidena^ 
If  some  of  these  rites,  as  in  tile  case  of  sacrifices,  were  practised  by  other  nations,  f^ 
there  were  collateral  observances,  connected  with  them  by  the  Jews,  so  unique  in  tbor 
character  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mi^stake.  Some  of  the  Jewish  rites,  being  obrion^ 
incompatible  with  Christianity,  must  not  be  looked  for  among  the  converts  from  J^^** 
But  if  the  reason  for  their  discontinuance,  in  particular  cases,  can  be  clearly  indicalj 
fhe  evidence,  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  essentially  diminished.  Let  us  look  at  the  affi* 
cation  of  this  principle  in  relation  to  sacrifices.  That  Christ  has  offered  hinaelft 
sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  people ;  that  we  are  sanctified  through  the  oAiii| 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  hdpe;  a# 

*  See  Eaqrctopndiii  of  Religioas  Knowledge,  art  Fersiaa  C^trisdans.  ^ 

1 1  have  seen  oiore  than  one  letter  written  by  Nestorians  to  the  patriarch  D£ar  Shimon,  in  which  he  wis  ^ 
^Patriarch  of  all  the  Nazareans.' 

tSee  Reeeaichea  oC  Smith  and.Dwight,  toI.  ii.  p.  ,202—242. 
Acta  XT.  1—29.    Ho6heim*8  £ccles.  Hist.^  Tol.  L  p.  103, 170. 
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Hfnentlf,  it  is  dear  that  it  would  be  a. virtual  denial  of  Christ  as  "theprepUkOumfar 
tmr  sinsy^^  to  continue  to  offer  the  atoning  sacrifice  or  sin-offering  of  the  Levitical  code. 
But  the  Jewish  ritual  prescribed  other  sacrifices,  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  atonement  If^  therefore,  we  find  a  body  of  Christians  continuing  to  offer  these  sac* 
dfices  after  the  manner  of  die  Mosaic  ritual,  is  it  not  probable  that  they  would  have 
retained  the  other  also,  had  it  not  been  abrogated  by  the  death  of  Christ!  And  would 
Eiot  their  continued  observance  of  the  only  sacrifices  compatible  with  their  profession  of 
[Jhristianity)  afford  as  satisfactory  evidence  in  favor  of  their  Jewish  origin  as  though 
hey  observed  them  both  1 

This  is  just  the  case  with  the  Nestorian  Christians.  While  they  acknowledge  Christ 
us  the  Jmal  offering  for  sin,  they.continue  to  present  the  other  form  of  sacrilce—- the 
)eace-offerings — ^in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  Jews. 

^IV  peace-offering,'  says  Crudeo,  'was  offered  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
lenefits,  or  to  ask  favors  from  him,  or  to  satisfy  any  one's  private  devotion,  or  for  the 
umor  of  God  only.  The  Israelites  offered  them  when  they  pleased,  and  there  was  no 
nw  that  obliged  them  to  do  it  It  was  firee  to  them  to  present  what  animals  they  would^ 
vovided  they  were  such  as  it  was  allowed  them  to  sacrifice.  In  these  sacrifices  no  dis* 
inction  was  made,  either  of  the  age  or  sex  of  the  victim,  as  was  required  m  the  burnt 
acrifices  and  sacrifice  for  sin;  the  law  only  required  that  their  victim  should  be  without 
lemish.  Lev.  xxxi.  He  that  presented  them  came  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  put 
is  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  victim,  and  killed  it.  The  breast  and  the  right  shoulder 
elonged  to  the  priest  that  performed  the  service ;  all  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  belonged 
>  him  that  presented  it,  and  he  might  eat  it  with  his  family  and  friends  as  any  other 
leat'"*^  But  it  must  be  eaten  on  the  first  or  second  day.  Lev.  vii.  16. 
No  general  description  could  better  answer  to  the  sacrifices  f  of  the  Nestorians,  both 
9  regards  their  object  and  the  manner  of  performing  them.  They  are  usually  offered 
i  return  thanks  for  God's  benefits,  or  to  obtain  new  favors  from  him;  as,  for  instancei 
yd  recovery  of  sick  friends,  or  their  own  restoration  to  health.  The  animal  is  then 
sually  slain  before  the  door  of  the  church,  when  a  little  of  the  blood  is  often  put  upon 
le  door  or  lintels.  The  light  shoulder  and  breast  belong  to  the  officiating  priest  of  the 
lurch:  though  he  does  not  always  receive^them,  either  through  neglect  of  the  person 
ho  offers  the  sacrifice,  or,  as  some  of  the  priests  informed  me,  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
Uowing  the  wicked  example  of  Eli's  sons,  who  made  the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple  an 
casiou  of  selfish  gratification.  Few,  however,  refuse  their  portion  on  this  account 
he  skin  is  also  given  to  the  priest,  as  was  required  in  the  burnt-offerings.  Lev.  viL  8. 
As  all  who  are  present  may  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
writable  offering;  but  it  is  often  eaten  by  the  person  who  offers  it,  together  with  his 
[>re  immediate  friends.  It  is  regarded  by  all  as  an  offering  acceptable  to  God.  In 
me  cases  the  animal  is  slain  before  the  door  of  the  offerer,  and  a  portion  is  sent  to 
ety  house  in  the  viUage ;  but  this  is  usually  in  fulfilment  of  particular  vows  to  that 
ect  The  sacrifice  is  generally  all  eaten  the  same  day  it  is  killed ;  but  I  saw  an 
itance  at  the  house  of  the  jmtriarch,  in  which  it  was  not  consumed  till  the  evening  of 
$  second  day,  when  they  said  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  all  be  eaten.  The  custom 
sprinkling  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  of  burning  a  part  of  the  victim,  is  not  strictly 
served  bf  this  people ;  but  it  is  also  omitted  by  the  Jews  of  Ooroomiah  and  of  other 
intries. 

The  Nestorians  regard  these  sacrifices  as  a  remnant  of  their  former  Jewish  rites : 
1  those  Jews,  of  whom  I  have  inquired  on  the  subject,  say  that  '  they  are  a  part  ot 
lir  own  rites,  which  the  Nestorisms  have  retained  since  their  conversion  from  Judaism, 
Jle  they  have  departed  from  the  law  in  more  important  matters.'  The  Nestorians 
netimes  offer  sacrifices  on  the  death  of  distinguished  persons,  supporting  the  practise 
reference  to  2  Maccabees  xii.  43,  as  they  do  their  other  sacrifices  by  reference  to  the 
»saic  ritual  and  the  practice  of  their  forefathers. 

^iriBt-fruits  are  to  this  day  presented  to  the  Lord  by  the  Independent  Nestorians^  as 
y  were  among  the  Jews  of  old.  The  first  ripe  fruits  of  their  nelds,  gardens,  and  vme^ 
tls  are  presented  to  God  before  the  harvest  is  gathered;  and,  as  their  flocks  comprise 
ir  chief  wealth,  they  also  set  apart  the  first-firuits  of  the  dairy  as  an  offering  to  the 

Craden,  Cslmet. 

Th«  Sjriac  word  which  denotes  tiiMe  sacrifioes  is  DmUh,  in  CasteQPt  Leziooii  tnuislstsd  ^Tfetima  neiii* 
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liOrdf.  A  day  is  appointed  as  soon  as  the  sheep  'baTe  brought  forfb  theif  \$xsAm^  iriM 
the  milk  of  the  whole  ftock  is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  services  of  the  sanctmif, 
dr  to  feed  the  poor.  Either  in  fhe  form  of  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  as  suits  dte  ofEerex;i 
is  carried  to  the  most  central  and  principal  church,  and  given  for  the  service  of  dii 
Lord.  Several  large  schools  are  said  to  have  been  supported  by  these  first-fruits  ill 
tithes,  in  former  years.  But  now  they  are  consumed  by  attendants  and  visiters  at  ik 
church,  or  at  public  festivals.  In  other  parts  of  the  iNestorian  country  the  first-frdtf 
&ave  ceased  to  be  offered,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  poverty  and  oppression.  In  TiySryAt 
practice  is  said  to  be  eeneral,  though  it  may  not  be  universal. 

Tithes  have  ceased,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  same  reason ;  nor  would  their  existenee  b 
aatisfkctory  testimony  in  the  case,  as  they  have  been  introdaced  among  many  o(hr 
branches  of  the  church.  But  the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  the  Lord  is  believea  to  ti 
a  practice  so  peculiar  as  to  be  identified  at  once  as  a  remnant  of  Judaism. 

The  Skbbath  is  regarded  with  a  sacredness  among  the  mountain  tribes  which  I  han 
deen  among  no  other  Christians  in  the  East  I  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  NestD* 
viaosof  the  plain,  that  their  brethren  in  the  mountains  would  inunediately  kill  a  mn 
for  travelling  or  laboring  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  and  there  is  abundant  testimoif 
to  prove  that  this  was  formerly  done,  though  it  has  ceased  since  the  people  have  beccM 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  Christendom  on  this  subject. 

While  in  the  mountains  I  made  repeated  inquiries  concerning  the  observance  of  diil 
remarkable  statute  of  the  Jews,  which  required  that  'whosoever  doeth  any  work« 
fhe  9iabba<h-day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;'  and  I  was  everywhere  told  thatlUi 
irtatute  had  formerly  been  literally  executed.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  motiiv 
for  deception,  since  the  practice  is  now  disapproved  of  by  all.  There  are  said  to  Is 
Mestorians  in  Tiy&ry  who  will  not  kindle  a  fire  upon  the  Sabbath  to  cook  their  fod; 
hut  their  cold  winters  oblige  them  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  necessary  warmth.  On  tk 
plain  there  is  much  desecration  of  the  Lard's  day;  but  can  the  execution  of  the  Mooie 
ritual  regarding  the  Sabbath,  by  the  independent  Nestorians,  be  accounted  for  in  alf 
othet  way  than  as  a  remnant  of  Judaism?  Where,  except  among  God's  ancient  peofH 
to  whom  this  peculiar  law  was  immediately  promulged,  can  we  find  a  parallel  easel 

The  Nestorians  have  also  the  ^preparaiini  before  the  Sabbaih^^  commencing  aM 
three  hours  before  snnset  on  Saturday,  when  all  labor  should  cease  except  what  f 
ttecessary  to  prepare  for  spending  a  quiet  Sabbath.  "(^  But  the  rule  has  in  a  vmsm 
fallen  into  disuse. 

The  Sanctaary,  or  holy  place  of  the  Temple,  was  guarded  among  the  Jews  wtt 
no  less  strictness  than  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  chmcli 
is  regarded  with  much  the  same  reverence  by  the  Nestorian  Christians.  In  speaking^ 
the  Nestorian  churches,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  remarks :  *I  observed  that  a  door  condum 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  was  about  to  enter.  But  the  bishop  commanded  me,  in  fl 
authoritative  tone,  to  stop.  I  told  him  that  I  too  was  a  priest;  but  he  replied  thit  tkit 
place  can  only  be  enterea  by  fasting,  and  betrayed  by  his  manner,  such  an  earnestnes 
that  I  desisted.'!  None  but  the  consecrated  ecclesiastics  can  enter  this  holy  place;  id 
tfiey  must  not  only  abstain  from  all  food  and  drink  from  the  previous  day,  bat  also  froa 
sources  of  uncleanness  mentioned  in  the  ceremonial  law,  particularly  from  that  forbidta 
by  Moses  (Exod.  xix.  IS)  when  he  sanctified  the  people  preparatory  to  his  4!kteringiBl>> 
the  presence  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai.  Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  holy  pto 
against  the  entrance  of  any  unclean  pers<»i  or  animal. 

When  the  sanctuary  has  been  polluted  by  the  enOrance  of  any  unhallowed  penottri^ 
must  be  consecrated  anew  before  it  can  be  used  for  the  service  of  God.  Daring  li* 
interval  we  have  been  permitted  to  enter  this  '  holy  place '  of  the  Nestorian  chorcta 
Mt  under  no  other  circumstances.  Not  along  ago  a  bishop  was  called  to  coose^ 
anew  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  in  Ooroomiah,-  which  had  been  entered  by  unbaIlo«« 
feet  in  the  night 

The  'Holy  of  Holies'  still  exists  among  the  Nestorians.  A  small  recess  intk 
tmll  of  their  church  is  called  by  that  name.  Christ  having  entered  into  the  most  w 
place  ^once  for  all,'  a  figure  of  the  cross  is  k^  there,  uid  no  one  enters.  Otherptf^i 
of  theit  ehun^hes  bear  the  names  ot  oorfesponaing  paits  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  Th^ 
is  no  parallel  to  this  state  of  feeling  among  the  omer  Christians  of  the  Eaist    I  b*^ 

«  See  Jahn's  AicbflBologjr,  p.  442..  f  B<»»i]GheiofSiiitaLaad|)wi«lbt,  vQl.i.f  ^U. 
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jfpeaHdiy  wter«d  the  aaoctaary  of  Ae  Armenian,  Greek,  and  JacobHe  Syrian  ohareheej 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  their  eccleaiasties,  who  made  no  objection.  Whence  is  thk 
difference  of  sentiment? 

In  the  construction  of  their  churches,  tihe  Nestorians  attach  much  greater  importance 
than  the  other  Christians,  to  the  sanctuary,  making  it  about  half  the  size  of  the  maia 
body  of  the  church  or  ^temple^^  (hekia,)  as  they  call  the  place  ctf  general  congregation! 
The  NestorianS)  also,  have  much  the  same  feeling  of  strong  attachment  for  their  ancient 
churchea  that  the  Jews  had  for  their  Temple.  I  have  frequently  se^n  them  go  out  of 
the  way  to  pay  them  some  mark  of  reverence;  and  when  I  inquired  of  some  of  the 
mountaineers  how  it  was  that  they  had  so  long  preserved  their  independence,  surrounded 
by  enemies  on  every  side,  their  reply  was,  'Our  churches  have  saved  us.'^Nf  Their 
ehurches,  as  well  as  the  sanctuary,  may  not  be  entered  by  persons  contaminated  by  any 
of  the  ceremonial  pollutions  of  the  Levitical  code.  This  singular  fact  needs  no  comment ; 
but  the  mention  of  it  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  peculiar  Jewidi, 
sentiments  or  regulations  to  which  allusion  is  here  made. 

Swi$ie's  flesh  and  other  meats  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  code,  are  here  regarded  by 
many  of  the  Nestorians  with  little  less  abhorrence  than  they  were  by  the  Jews ;  though 
intercourse  with  other  Christians  is  said  to  have  effected  quite  a  change  in  the  s^atiments 
of  some  on  this  subject  In  the  mountains  the  change  is  less  felt  than  in  Ooroomiah  ^ 
and,  though  wild  hogs  are  frequently  killed,  very  few,  if  any,  eat  of  their  flesh.  While 
I  wa3  with  the  patriarch,  the  change  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  was  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  the  effect  of  foreign  iimuence.  The  innovation  is  said  to  have  been  very 
recent,  as  it  is  also  felt  only  to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  the  testimony  of  their  moet 
intelUgent  men,  that  formerly  their  people  would  not  so  much  as  touch,  and  much  less 
eat  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  other  animals  regarded  as  unclean  by  the  ceremimial  law.  It  is 
one  of  the  accusations  which  the  Nestorians  bring  against  some  of  their  Christian  ueigb- 
bors,  that  they  eat  unclean  or  forbidden  food.  Those  who  take  a  more  liberal  view  of 
Uie  subject,  feeling  it  necessary  to  justify  their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  their  opposing 
brethren,  quote  the  words  of  Christ:  'Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a 
man;'  and  also  the  command  of  God  to  Peter,  to  'kill  and  eat'  of  animals  thf^t  were 
before  regarded  as  unclean.  Acts  x.  10 — 16.  The  fact  that  the  Moslems  observe  the 
same  distinction  respecting  clean  and  unclean  food,  is  no  argument  against  our  views; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Mohammed  borrowed  many  things  from  the  Israelites.  Now, 
as  these  specific  regulations  are  confined  to  the  Jewish  and  Moslem  codes,  the  Nestoriane 
must  have  derived  them  from  the  one  or  the  other ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  h»ve 
many  customs  quite  peculiar  to  the  former,  while  they  clearly  are  npt  descendants 
of  the  latter,  is  it  not  most  rational  to  believe  that  their  sentiments  regarding  for* 
bidden  food  are  also  a  remnant  of  Judaism?  Their  appeal  is  not  to  tiiie  Koran,  but 
to  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Their /a^^«  andfesthals  bear  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Like  the 
Pharisees,  they  '  iast  twice  in  a  week,'  and  they  attach  great  importance  to  these  ob*' 
servances.  These  attachments  the  Nestorians  themselves  refer  to  a  Hebrew  origin.  'In 
one  instance,'  says  my  friend  Mr.  Stocking,  'while  I  was  hearinff  the  bi^op  and 
priests  read  the  New  Testament,  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts^ 
arising  from  the  strong  attachment  of  the  former  to  their  Jewish  customs,  was  alluded  to ; 
and  one  of  the  priests  remarked  to  me  that  the  analogy  was  quite  similar  between  our- 
selves. 'We,'  said  he,  'were  formerly  Jews,  and  hold  to  our  fasts;  but  you  are 
Qentile  Christians,  and  do  not  wish  to  aoiopt  our  customs.' 

The  Passover  they  observe  as  their  principal  festival.  They  call  it  Pcisohaj  after  the 
original  name  of  that  ordinance  as  observed  by  the  Jews.  But  the  mode  of  the  observ'' 
ance  is  modified  by  their  faith  in  Christ  Regarding  Him  as  the  final  passover,  they 
substitute  the  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood  for  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  other  respects 
they  keep  the  festival  much  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  a  like  cor- 
resp<mdence  is  observed  throughout  their  fosts  and  festival  occasions. 

birevmdsumy  say  the  Nestorians,  has  been  superseded  by  baptism ;  and  they  baptize 
their  children  on  the  eighth  day,  or  at  a  subsequent  period,  but  never  before;  and  the 
ordinance  is  usually,  but  not  uniformly,  performed  by  immersion. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Nestorian  Qhristians  bears  e  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
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Jews  of  the  ceantqr  in  idiich  they  dwell.  Even  the  natnrea,  wi»  ale  aecnrtaMtiii 
discriminate  by  the  features  between  the  various  classes  of  people,  are  often  nnsUe  to 
distinguish  a  Nestorian  from  a  Jew ;  and  I  have  taxed  my  own  powers  of  discrimiiuttiai  ^ 
with  no  better  success.  While  Nestorians  and  Jews  have  been  seated  together  befm 
me,  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  find  some  distinguishing  mark  between  them  in  the 
features  or  general  contour  of  the  face.  The  Jews,  being  more  oppressed,  I  hare  som^ 
times  fanci^,  wore  a  deeper  shade  of  care  in  their  countenance,  and,  in  some  cases,  Ihl 
complexion  may  be  very  slightly  affected  by  their  closer  confinement  in  th^r  mecham* 
cal  and  commercial  pursuits,  while  the  Nestorians  are  more  abroad  widi  their  flocks  m 
in  the  fields.  But  this  does  not  afford  a  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish  betwtoi 
them;  for,  if  a  Jew  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  we  the  more  readily  mistake  him  far 
a  Nestorian ;  and  so,  if  the  latter  has  been  confined  to  the  house,  we  confound  him  m 
readilv  with  a  Jew.  Other  members  of  this  mission,  and  one  Eitiglish  gentleman  vfas 
visited  us,  have  noticed  tfiis  striking  resemblance,  saying  of  this  or  that  Nestorian,  'Bi 
has  the  most  marked  Jewish  physiognomy  I  ever  saw.'  On  this  subject  my  fnend,  da 
Rev.  Mr.  Homes,  remarks :  '  One  of  the  first  things  which  suggested  itself  to  me  qq 
seeing  the  Nestorians,  was  their  peculiar  Jewish  physiognomy.' 

Their  names  are  as  strikingly  Israelitish  as  their  physiognomy.  I  have  seen  promis* 
euous  circles  of  ten  or  twelve  Nestorians,  in  which  every  individual  had  a  Jewish  name. 
From  forty-five  members  of  our  seminary  who  were  taken  promiscuously,  thirty-tvot 
had  Jewish  names  found  in  the  Bible.  Others  had  received  names  of  significant  import, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  such  as  are  common  anouong  those  of 
Ooroomiah. 

Most  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  like  the  ancient  Israelites,  live  in  separate  triba 
We  do  not  deem  it  essential  to  our  main  position,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  identify  euk 
one  of  the  tribes  separately.  '  The  tribes  of  Israel,'  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  '  are  no  longer 
to  be  inquired  after  by  name.  The  purpose  for  which  they  were  divided  into  tnbei 
was  accomplished  when  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah  was  traced  to  the  stem  of  Davii 
Neither  do  the  Israelites  themselves  know  certainly  from  what  tribe  they  are  descended.' 
In  the  prophecies  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  except  those  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  Es^ 
kiel,  the  ten  tribes  are  always  snoken  of  collectively.  As  a  body,  they  are  distinctly  de^ 
ignated  by  the  names  Israel  ana  Ephraim ;  and  the  rich  blessings  promised  them  in  the 
word  of  God  are  to  be  received  by  them  as  one  people.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  onr« 
selves  for  the  present  if  we  can  identify  them  as  a  whok.  When  '  the  lost  sheep  of  thf 
house  of  Israel'  shall  be  gathered  together  in  one  fold,  if  the  Great  Shepherd  has  d^ 
signs  to  accomplish  by  their  separation  into  their  respective  enclosures,  a  division  wifl 
unquestionably  be  made.  Still,  the  existence  of  the  Nestorians,  from  time  immemonid) 
in  aistinct  tribes  nearly  or  quite  corresponding  in  number  to  those  of  ancient  Israel,  ut 
remarkable  fact,  and  may  furnish  interesting  testimony  with  regard  to  theilr  origin.  If 
we  are  able  to  identify  one  of  these  divisions  with  any  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  inference 
naturally  follows  that  the  other  divisions  represent  the  remaining  tribes,  especially  ai 
there  is  internal  evidence  of  their  common  origin. 

As  already  intimated,  few  of  the  Nestorians  can  trace,  either  by  tradition  or  othenriae^ 
their  lineal  diescent  Some,  with  a  degree  of  vanity,  have  claimed  connection  with  the 
royal  tribe,  but  have  afterward  acknowledged  their  ignorance  on  the  subject*  Othesi 
distinctly  claim  that  they  are  the  posterity  of  the  ten  tribes,  without  attempting  to  traee 
their  ancient  divisions.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  ignorance  on  the  subject,  the 
family  of  the  patriarch,  who  of  all  others  are  the  most  likely  to  have  preserved  correet 
information  regarding  their  genealogy,  assure  us  most  confidently  that  they  know  the 
particular  tribe  from  which  they  are  descended ;  and  they  make  the  assertion  with  so  mnA 
apparent  integrity  of  purpose,  and  with  such  attendant  circumstances,  as  leave  us  oo 
xoo.m  to  doubt  their  sincerity. 

They  claim  descent  from  Naphiali;  a  claim  that  certainly  savors  little  of  vanity. 
If  the  assertion  be  not  founded  in  truth,  why  do  they  not  claim  affinity  with  the  sacMPdotm 
or  royal  tribes?  What  {K>ssible  motive  can  they  have  for  courting  an  alliance  with  the 
humble  son  of  a  handmaid?  The  highest  family  in  the  nation  setting  up  an  unfounded 
claim  to  a  connection  with  the  most  humble,  with  one  of  the  least  distingnidied  of  aft 
their  ancient  tribes)    With  the  pride  of  ancestry  which  especially  characterizes  every 

•  Tht  namca  of  Um  tribes  snasr  to  bt  lost  ia  tha  aatasa  sf  thaur  diaHiola. 


dtslingiiislied  (Mcfntal,  there  is  a  strteg  temptation  for  (hem  to  disavow  this  humble 
eonneetion  altogether,  and  substitate  for  it  one  of  more  honorable  name.  The  records 
on  which  they  mainly  relied  for  proofs  in  the  cafle,  were,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
<rf  manuscripts,  lost  in  conveying  them  across  the  Zab  at  high  water  about  sixty  years 
ago.  But,  as  this  occurred  so  recently,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  some  now  on  the 
stage,  there  is  little  room  for  mistake  in  the  case,  father  the  story  must  be  altogether  a 
fiibrication,  at  which  all  have  connived,  or  it  must  be  based  upon  proof  which  was  satis- 
factory at  least  to  those  most  concerned.  As  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  for  attempt^ 
iag  such  an  imposition,  we  are  left  to  the  fair  conclusion  that  the  patriarch's  family  are 
what  they  proiess  to  be,  the  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  The  other  Nestorian 
tribes  sustaming  about  the  same  relation  to  this  and  to  each  other  that  the  Hebrew  tribes 
nlatively  held,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they  all  had  a  common  descent  from  the  stock 
at  Israel,  as  their  high-priest  appears  to  have  had  from  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  This  idea 
derives  additional  support  from  the  circumstance,  that  their  chiefs  or  nominal  heads  retain 
the  Hebrew  appellation  Melek  or  Malek,  which  designated  the  royal  head  of  the  nation 
of  Israel.  This  term,  it  is  true,  has  found  its  way  into  other  Oriental  languages ;  but  I 
know  of  no  other  people  in  the  East  with  whom  it  is  in  common  use,  to  designate  their 
Bivil  head,  as  it  was  among  the  Hebrews,  and  is  now  among  the  Nestorians. 

There  is  also  much  in  the  government  of  the  independent  Nestorians  which  resembles 
that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Their  maleks,  it  is  true,  have  little  more  than  the  name 
>f  their  office,  and  the  people  are  really  "without  a  prince"  or  any  civil  head.  Their 
fbnn  of  government  partakes  much  of  the  theocracy  of  the  ancient  Jewish  cdde,  when  ^  the 
ligh-priest  was  at  the  head  of  all  religious  affairs,  and  was  the  ordinary  judge  of  all 
iifficulties  that  belonged  thereto,  and  even  of  the  general  justice  and  judgment  of  the 
tewish  nation.'* 

This  is  just  the  relation  sustained  by  the  Nestorian  patriarch  to  the  independent  tribes. 
Se  presides  on  important  occasions  in  the  judicial  assembly  of  their  elders  ;t  and  he 
nflicts  punishment  for  civil  offences  by  the  several  forms  of  excision  or  excomniunica* 
ion  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  cutting  off  the  offended,  not  merely  from  the  privileges  of  • 
he  church,  but  from  civil  society  and  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  His  authority  is  only 
hat  which,  as  the  anointed  high-priest  of  his  people,  he  derives  from  God.  But  its  power 
8  felt,  as  I  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  some  rank  in  Tiyara,  who 
was  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  people,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  day's 
onmey  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  communication  with  him. 

The  AVENOBB  OF  BLOOD  amoug  the  independent  Nestorians  is  the  minister  of  justice 
or  capital  crimes,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews.  ^  The  execution  of  the  pun- 
shment  which  (in  Oen.  ix.  6,)  was  decreed  against  the  homicide,  devolved  on  the 
»rodier  or  other  nearest  relative  of  the  person  whose  life  had  been  taken  uway.  In  case 
le  did  not  slay  the  guilty  person,  he  was  considered  infamous,^  %  This  is  just  the  state 
{ things  among  the  Assyrian  tribes  of  Nestorians  at  this  day.  An  indelible  stain  marks 
be  character  of  the  person  who  does  not  avenge  the  death  of  a  relative ;  and,  so  strong 
I  the  force  of  this  long-established  custom,  that  even  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  fail  to 
v^ercome  it 

CrriES  OF  REPuoB^  were  appointed  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  to  prevent  abuses  in  this 
immary  manner  of  punishing  the  guilty.  These  cities  were  the  property  of  the  priests 
od  Levites,  and  were  required  to  be  numerous  and  accessible.  Among  the  Nestorians, 
le  churches  in  most  respects  correspond  to  this  description ;  and  they  are  the  constituted 
Hes  ofrefuffe^  where  the  man-slayer  may  flee  for  security,  and  safelv  remain  till  the 
ders  shall  decide  on  his  case.    If  then  the  man  be  found  guilty  of  wilful  homicide,  he 

delivered  over  to  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  put  to  death;  if  not  wilful,  a  ransom  is 
ced  by  the  judges,  or  the  affair  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
Sx.  xxi.  30,)  and  his  life  is  spared. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  civil  policy  of  the  Nestorians,  upon  which  I  need 
y%  dwell,  that  appear  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  Mosaic  law,  which  is,  in  fact, 
leir  only  civil  code.  It  is  their  adherence  to  this  code  that  forms  the  ground  of  evi- 
snce  in  support  of  their  Hebrew  origin ;  and  hence  a  semblance  of  the  same  practices 
laong  other  Orientals  detracts  very  Tittle  from  the  validity  of  this  testimony.    JLet  it  be 

•  Chainlet.  1  Jthn'g  Axchsology,  p.  326. 
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shown  that  any  other  poopfe  00'  rdated  to  the  Jevs^  bs  feally  follow  the  preeepts  of  tbr 
Mooak  Jaw,  and  appeal  to  it  as  the  baeis  of  their  civil  jurisprudence,  and  we  will  admit 
that  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  government  of  the  independent  Nestorians  indicatiTe 
0^  their  Israelitish  origin ;  but,  till  then,  we  must  regard  these  customs  as  aflbrding 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  in  its  favor. 

The  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  Nestorians  in  respect  to  the  Jews  are  a  mattci 
which  requires  more  than  a  passing  notice ;  as  very  different  conchisions  may  be  drawn 
from  it  by  different  individuals,  unless  it  be  traced  to  its  proper  source.  When  viewed 
in  its  true  light,  it  bears  testimony  to  their  common  origin.  * 

They  are  a  peculiar  peeple.  The  relation  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  to  the  srirronBd« 
ing  nations  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  of  no  little  interest.  But  it  assumes  a  magnified 
importance  in  this  connection,  both  on  account  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  met  as 
ittaicative  of  their  early  ancestry,  ana  as  a  proof  that  they  are  to  this  day  a  distinct  and 
unmixed  race.  Were  there  no  evidence  of  this,  it  might  be  objected  that,  although  it  is 
clear  that  they  have  remains  of  Judaism  and  other  evidence  of  a  relation  to  Israel,  yet 
•only  a  part  of  them  may  have  a  Hebrew  origin.  But  their  relative  situation  and  their 
civil  and  religious  policy,  together  with  their  peculiar  character  and  lan^age,  evince 
the  futility  of  this  objection. 

Their  geographical  position  is  remarkably  adapted  to  their  preservaticm  as  a  distinct 
people.  I  speak  now  particularly  of  the  main  body  of  them  in  the  recesses  of  almost 
maccessible  mountains,  where  they  are  seldom  visited  by  any  other  people.  Though 
sunounded  by  Persians,  Turks,  Ivoords,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Yezidees,  they 
have  very  little  intercourse  with  either,  and  admit  none  into  their  country,  except  oa 
particular  business,  and  then  only  such  as  are  well  known,  or  who  come  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  chief  men.  Their  secluded  retreat  is  so  walled  around  by  adamantine 
barriers,  and  is  so  easily  defended,  that  their  enemies  have  never  been  able  to  scale  thcai 
mountain  ramparts ;  so  that  they  have  remained  for  ages  almost  shut  out  from  the  world 
around  them.  Not  only  are  the  principal  part  of  the  Nestorians  shut  out  by  physical  bar- 
riers from  the  people  around  them,  but  their  civil  condition  requires  them  to  remam 
peculiarly  distinct.  It  is  perhaps  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  nature  of  their  couBtry, 
that  they  owe  their  present  independence,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and  powerful  ene- 
mies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  seclusion  and  exclusive  policy  naturally  repel  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  others  to  form  a  connecti<Hi  with  them. 

There  is  much  in  the  social  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Nestorians  so  entirely  similar 
ta  what  we  find  among  God's  ancient  people,  that  a  particular  accoimt  of  them  would 
differ  but  little  from  a  correct  transcript  of  Hebrew  archaeology.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better 
introduce  this  part  of  my  subject  than  by  a  short  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Perkins :  'As  I  was  at  work  in  our  little  garden,^  he  writes,  ^the  boys  belonging  to 
our  school  passed  along  and  saluted  me  in  their  patriarchal  style,  by  saying,  '*AUak 
covet  yavil,"  "  May  God  give  you  strength."  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  how  muck 
there  is  that  is  truly  primitive  among  the  Nestorians.  We  meet  with  it  in  their  house- 
hold furniture,  in  their  agricultural  utensils,  in  their  instruments  of  music,  but,  most  ef 
all,  in  their  modes  of  salutation.  When  two  persons  meet,  they  mutually  salute  eaiA 
other  by  saying,  "  Peace  be  with  you ;"  and  the  other  replies,  "  Your  company  is  wel- 
come." When  a  guest  leaves  a  house,  he  says,  "May  God  grant  you  increase,  may 
your  days  be  prosperous;"  and  the  other  replies,  "May  God  be  with  you."  When 
one  puts  on  a  new  garment,  enters  a  new  house,  or  purchases  a  new  article,  his  firiend 
congratulates  him  by  saying,  "  May  God  bless  your  garment,"  "  May  God  bless  yotf 
house,"  &c.  If  you  do  a  Nestorian  a  kindness,  or  wish  him  prosperity,  he  says,  m 
thanking  you,  "May  God  give  you  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  When  one  enters  upon 
any  undertaking,  he  says,  "  If  the  Lord  will,  I  shall  accomplish  it ;"  "  In  the  strength  of 
the  Lord,  I  will  learn  this  book,"  '  &c. 

The  forms  of  their  salutations,  I  may  add,  are  no  less  primitive  than  the  phraseology 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  We  see  the  same  ardent  gesticulations,  prosfratioasi 
falling  upon  the  neck,  the  same  kissing  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  beard,  and  hands  j  and  As 
same  weeping  for  joy  on  the  return  of  long  absent  friends. 

Their  hospitality^  to  the  stranger,  and  especially  to  their  own  people,  is  quite  as  juriflh 
itive  as  the  salutation  with  which  they  meet  him.    His  every  want  is  promptly  supplied; 

a  Compue  Jalm^f  Ardwology,  pp.  i96^T. 


wafer  is  brought  for  his  feet;  fi)od*i8  immediMdy  prepared  aad  set  befere  Um,  and 
^very  provision  is  made  for  his  comfort  and  repose.  He  goes  not  from  house  to  honse, 
Itttt,  having  foond  a  shelter  under  <»ie  roof,  he  would  do  iDJmstice  to  his  Idxid  host  to 
leave  it  for  another  lodging  ki  the  same  village.  He  salutes  the  house  on  entering;  hj* 
peace  rests  upon  it ;  and  he  departs  with  a  blesstng.  I  think  I  never  saw  the  expressioM. 
of  hospitality  in  such  primitive  simplicity  as  exhibited  among  the  Nestorian  Christians. 
|for  is  their  general  kindness  to  tne  poor  and  suffering  less  remarkable.  None  are 
turned  empty  away ;  and  those  who  have  the  means,  often  lay  up  extra  stores  for  the. 
poor,  and  for  months  together  provide  them  food  and  shelter.  Lev.  xix.  34.  Dent. 
X.  18, 19. 

Their  entertainments  are  in  the  true  Hebrew  style.  The  guests  are  invited  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  is  often^  sent  round  the  second  time  when  the  feast  is  ready.  Each  one  is 
seated  by  the  master  of  the  feast  according  to  rank,  the  more  honorable  being  invited  to 
come  up  highec,  while  the  others  give  him  place ;  the  governor  of  the  feast  presides ; 
the  social  bowl  circulates :  all  dip  their  hands  into  the  dish,  and  occasionally  one  dips  a 
sop  and  gives  to  another  (a  special  kindness.)  They  sit  upon  the  carpet  or  floor,  and 
lean  forward,  eating  their  plain  food  in  a  primitive  manner. 

At  their  joyous  festivals  they  have  music  and  dancing;  the  tabret  and  viol,  and 
David's  harp,  and  the  voice  of  singing.  They  observe  their  new  moons  and  Sabbaths  or 
solemn  feasts.  In  mourning,  they  often  cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  rend  their  garments, 
clothe  themselves  in  sackcloth  or  coarse  attire,  and  sit  in  the  ashes  or  go  to  the  grave  to 
weep  there. 

In  their  dress,  too,  there  is  a  striking  conformity  to  that  of  the  Jews  about  them ;  and. 
while  their  loins  are  girded  about,  their  staff  is  in  their  hand^  and  their  ISeet  are  shoa 
with  sandals.  These  last  are  sometimes  made  of  hair,  and  at  others  of  raw  hide  or 
leather,  and  little  more  than  cover  the  sole  of  the  foot 

Among  their  ornaments  are  earrings  and  nose> jewels;  chains  and  mufflers,  or  span- 
gled ornaments;  headbands  and  stomachers;  bracelets  on  their  hands,  rings  on  their 
fingers,  and  plaiting  of  the  hair ;  though  in  the  mountains  there  is  more  of  the  modest 
simplicity  of  the  days  of  Sarah. 

Their  employments  are  those  of  ear)]^  antiquity.  We  see  the  damsels  coming  daily  to 
draw  water,  with  theiT  pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  gleaning  wheat  in  the  fields  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  or,  like  Rachel,  tending  their  father^  flocks;  while  the  virtuous  woman 
seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  layeth  her  hand  to 
the  spindle^  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaS*,  both  being  literally  held  in  the  ha^id. 
Women  are  seen  grinding  at  a  mill,t  or  braying  wheat  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar  to  sep-: 
arate  the  hull,t  or  churning  milk  (not  cream)  to  bring  forth  butter,  or  gathering  the 
grass,  <  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven ;'  making  bottles  of  skins 
or  leather  to  contain  the  wine  which  has  been  trodden  in  the  wine-press  by  the  ffeet 
The  vineyards,  the  threshing-floors,  the  winnowing  of  wheat  while  the  chaflf  is  driven 
before  the  wind;  the  threshing  instruments  having  teeth;  the  reaping  and  the  shoutihg 
of  the  harvest;  the  turning  the  rivers  of  water  to  fertilize  their'  fields;  planting  of  wil* 
lows  and  other  trees  by  the  water-courses;  the  ploughs;  the  pruning-hooks ;  the  lodge 
in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers  or  melons ;  their  food  and  drink,  and  the  time  of  their 
meals;  their  domestic  animals,  beehives,  and  sheepfolds;  their  dwellings  and  amuse^ 
ments;  their  walking  and  sleeping  upon  the  house-tops,  and  many  other  customs  and 
peeuliarities,  are  equally  common  to  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  modem  Nestorians. 

It  would  surpass  our  Umits  to  speak  of  other  usages  which  might  have  been  named 
ia  this  connection,  and  much  more  to  dwell  upon  them  at  length.  But  there  are  a  few 
eustoms,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  marriage  union,  and  to  their  pastoral  life, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  this  cursory  manner. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  father  of  a  family  adects  wives  for  his  sons,  and  husbands  for 
his  daughters.  If  a  son  had  a  preference  for  any  person  as  his  wife,  he  asked  Cbd 
&ther  to  obtain  her  from  her  father.  But  the  father  could  not  give  the  daughter  in 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  brothers.]]    Tbe$e  are  the  very  rples  observed  by 

•  Matt.  zii.  3. 

t  They  also  have  water-mills  for  grin£ng,  made  in  the  most  simjie  manaer.  These  have  bot  a  sin^  wlied 
«M  tlie  revalvins  stone  and  wheel  aie  attached  to  the  eaae  perpeadinilfyr  shaft. 

t  The  wheat  is  pounded  in  a  laife  stone  mortar,  and  the  hall  is  aoXj  separated  with  great  difficult ;  hot  k  is  flu 
ore  difficult  to  divest  a  fool  of  his  foUv.    Prov.  zzvii.  22. 
t  Jahn's  ArchsMlogy,  p.  1S2. 


ihe  Nestorians  at  the  praient  day.  No  yotiiifi^  man  thinks  of  thakin^  a  ilaiurriageHBoiitniel 
for  himself.  In  case  the  father  is  dead,  the  eldest  brother  takes  the  father's  place.  Whoe 
the  intended  bride  lives  at  a  distance,  the  matter  is  sometimes  intrasted  to  some  faiihftt 
servant  or  agent,  as  was  done  by  AJ)rahani  in  relation  to  his  son  Isaac.  This  event  wai 
remarkably  illostrated  by  the  history  of  a  marriage  that  took  place  a  short  time  sioe^ 
among  the  Nestorians  in  the  mountains.  Indeed,  there  was  snch  a  remaricable  eoiii»' 
dence  of  names  and  circamstunces,  that  it  seemed  like  acting  over  again  that  znosi 
interesting  part  of  sacred  history. 


XVIL    INDIA. 


Bombftj. 

The  British  empire  in  India  took  its  beginning  rather  less  than  a  hundred  years  aga 
The  English  East  India  Company  was  first  established  in  the  year  1600 ;  but,  down  to 
the  middUe  of  the  last  century,  its  great  object  was  trade.  It  was  to  protect  and  facilitate 
this  trade  that  it  obtained  possession  of  several  small  tracts,  on  which  forts  w^re  built 
for  the  protection  of  its  servants  and  goods ;  and  it  was  in  this  wav  that  its  territorial 
occupation  be^an.  Fort  St  Oeor^e,  about  which  grew  up  the  city  of  Madras,  was  buitt 
in  1638.  The  island  of  Bombay,  given  to  Charles  11.  by  the  Spanish  court  as  the  dowiy 
oi  his  wife,  being  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company,  became  in  1687  the  Indian 
head-quarters  of  the  Company.  Fort  William,  the  nucleus  of  the  great  city  of  CcJcatta^ 
was  built  in  1698. 

The  next  step  towards  ierritoral  dominion,  was  the  taking  as  security  for  money  lent 
to  the  native  princes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Company's  establishments,  the  coUeo^ 
tion  of  the  taxes  of  certain  districts,  and  along  with  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  India, 
a  certain  political  authority 

The  Company  next  began  to  take  a  side  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  to  raisa 
armies  and  nght  batties ;  and  presently  it  became  master,  where  it  be^n  by  being  aOy. 

This  result  was  mainly  produced  by  the  rivedry  and  hostility  of  the  French  and  Bog^ 
lish  ;  for  the  French  also  had  an  East  India  Company,  and  forts  and  factories  in  IliB>» 
dostan.  The  war  which  began  in  Europe  and  America,  in  1743,  between  the  FVeneh 
9^d  English,  spread  also  to  Lidia,  where  it  raged,  almost  without  intermission,  for  17 
jmrs  ;  at  the  elid  of  which  period  the  English  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from 
India,  or  at  least  in  confining  thein  to  their  original  factories ;  while  they  themselves  le* 
mained  masters  of  the  CaniaHCf  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  vioinify  of  Madrai^ 


'Jjharing  the  same  conteat,  fhey  had  aho  aoqniTed  a  great  aseeiideney  and  fnflaence  hi 
Ben^  ;  and,  in  1765,  lord  Clire  obtained,  in  abBohite  sovereignty,  for  the  Company,  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bakar^  and  Orissa^  a  territory  150,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
30,000,000  inhabitants.  In  India,  all  the  land  is  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain 
laige  ^proportion  of  the  prodoce  to  the  government,  in  lien  of  taxes  ;  the  government,  In 
fiict,  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  East  India  Company  obtained  their  first  territorial 
cessions  in  a  mere  trading  spirit,  in  hopes  of  making  money  ont  of  the  government  share 
of  the  produce.  In  this,  however,  they  found  themselves  very  much  mistaken.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  reduced  them  to  bankruptcy ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
abuses  and  plunder  of  the  natives,  which  grew  out  of  their  civil  and  military  power,  led 
to  the  interference  of  parliament,  by  which  the  political  power  of  the  Company  was,  from 
time  to  time,  curtailed  and  its  constitution  essentially  modified.  Thus  at  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1833,*  it  changed  its  character  entirely.  It 
oeased  altogether  to  be  a  trading  companv.  It  consists,  now,  of  certain  holders  of  India 
stock,  which  is  sold  every  day  in  the  market,  and  of  which  any  person  who  has  money 
may  become  a  purchaser,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  annual  dividend 
out  of  the  Indian  Revenue,  and  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  Directors.  The  whole  power  of 
the  Company  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  chosen  annually  at  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  any  stockholder  to  a  certain  amount  being  eligible.  This  Board  of 
IKrectors,  who  hold  their  sessions  at  the  India  House,  have  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  government  of  India,  with  ahnost  all  the  immense  patronage  growing  out  of  it ; 
subject,  however,  on  all  points  involving  political  results,  to  the  authority  of  a  Boards 
called  the  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  presi* 
dent  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  The  local  govemment,  in  India,  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Governor  General,  whose  residence  is  at  Calcutta,  and  who  is  also 
the  immediate  head  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  to  which  belongs  almost  the  whole  of  the 
extensive,  fertile,  and  populous  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges.  The  other  two  presi- 
dencies, of  Madras  and  IBombay,  are  subject  to  the  Governor  General,  in  all  that  concerns 
military  operations  and  the  relations  with  foreign  States,  but  in  their  local  administration 
they  are  independent.  Each  presidency  has  courts  of  its  own.  Almost  an  entire  monop- 
oly of  all  civil  and  military  offices,  under  the  Company,  is  enjoyed  by  a  body  of  men 
constantly  recruited  by  cadets,  young  men  sent  out  from  England,  who  enter  either  the 
civil  or  military  branch  of  the  service,  and  rise  gradually,  by  regular  promotion.  All  the 
higher  officers  enjoy  very  large  ssdaries.  The  standing  army  of  India,  by  which  the 
]K>wer  of  the  Company  is  maintained,  consists  of  300,000  men,  of  whom  but  a  small  por- 
tion are  Europeans.  The  bulk  of  the  army  is  composed  of  native  regiments,  officered  by 
Europeans,  who  are  found  to  make  excellent  soldiers.  At  present,  no  native  can  rise  in 
the  army  to  anything  more  than  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Since  the  last  modification  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  and  administration  of  the  Indian  government  Before  that 
time,  the  press  was  unaer  a  strict  censorship ;  Europeans  were  forbidden  to  buy  land 
and  to  setue  in  India ;  the  natives,  especidly  the  richer  ones,  were  studiously  mortified  and 
k^t  under;  now,  the  settlement  of  ISuropeans  is  encouraged,  and  they  are  fast  making 
a  great  change  in  the  agriculture  of  India  by  introducing  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  etc.,  according  to  European  methods.  The  press  has  become  perfectly  free  ;  all 
public  matters  are  openly  discussed,  and  a  great  influence  is  thus  exercised  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  present  policy  is  to  conciliate  and  bring  forward 
the  more  intelligent  and  wealthy  natives.  The  Persian  language,  introduced  by  Moham- 
medan conquerors,  and  which  lonff  continued  the  official  language  of  the  country,  has 
been  discarded,  and  English  introduced  in  its  place.  The  EngUsh  is  taught  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  is  begmning  to  be  extensively  acquired  by  the  young  natives,  as  afford- 
ing an  opening  to  employment  under  the  govemment  Domestic  slavery,  which  formerly 
eustod  to  a  considerable  extmt,  has  been  abolished  throughout  the  English  territories. 

Eacompasaed  by  or  indnded  within  ^e  English  presidencies,  are  several  large  tenrito* 
fiat^  which  are  stiU  governed  or  misgoverned,  so  far  as  local  matters  are  concerned,  by 
their  native  princes ;  thoujgfh  they  have  been  stripped  of  the  right  of  making  over  or  keep- 
ing np  an  inteioourse  with  foreign  Siatesi  and  are  bound,  in  case  of  war,  to  furnish  a 
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certain  cxniiiigeBt  to  the  Jknglo-In^itn  goyanuBBOt.  Tbe  iaipn^^if  ft«8e  States  k  tbe 
lenitoiT  of  the  Ntfam,  otherwise  kjaown  as  the  kii^  ov  n^fah  ^ S^j^Mbad^nAko  pocsoaacc 
about  100,000  square  miles  in  the  c^iatre  of  the  Indian  ipeainsula,  with  aboHt  lOjOOO^ 
of  inhabitants.  Joining  him,  on  tbe  east,  is  the  rajah  of  B^roi  or  Ntm^oor^  witik  70,6(0 
square  miles  and  3,000,000  people.  Further  south,  and  enciroled  by  E^glicii  temloaf^  is 
the  kingdom  of  Mysortj  with  27,000  square  miles  and  3/X)0,000  inhabitants,  the  lemais- 
ing  territories  of  those  formidable  rivals  of  the  English,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib. 
At  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  ar«  the  two  States  of  Cochin,  and  Trmmh 
eorCj  with  8,000  square  miles  and  l/)00,000  inhabitants.  Near  the  western  ccMust  of  tk 
peninsula,  are  the  three  Mahratta  States,  with  about  20,-000  square  miles  and  2,000^ 
inhabitants.  North  of  tlie  Ganges  is  the  kingdom  of  Otukj  with  20^00  squaare  miles  and 
3,000,000  inhabitants;  and  in  the  north-west  of  India  are  a  number  of  dependent  6tate8,ef 
which  Guzerat,  with  18,000  square  miles  and  2,000,000  of  people  is  the  principal  The 
great  desert  and  the  hiUy  districts  between  the  Ganges  and  the  indns,  as  well  as  the  banks 
of  that  river,  were  recently  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  princes,  more  or  less  independ- 
ent, known  as  Rajpoots  and  Seiks  ;  but  all  or  most  of  these,  including  the  whole  lower 
valley  of  that  river,  and  the  famous  and  f^iUe  district  of  the  Punjaul),  have  recendy  been 
brought  under  British  rule. 

The  principal  reason  why  these  native  princes  have  been  permitted  to  maintain  so  long 
the  local  administration  of  their  respective  countries,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  wilii 
very  few  exceptions,  those  countries  embrace  the  least  fertile,  least  populous,  and  least 
accessible  parts -of  India,  deserts,  hills,  or  swamps,  as  to  which  the  English  have  doubted 
whether  the  revenue  would  pay  the  expenses  of  government  But  the  incapacity  and 
mismansLgement  of  the  native  rulers  becomes  every  day  more  apparent  in  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  presidencies.  Their  people  are.  a  prey  to  robbers,  to  an  i&* 
disciplined  soldiery,  or  to  fiimine,  the  result  of  excessive  exactions  by  the  government ;  aad 
the  necesrity  of  displacing  all  the  existing  native  princes,  and  consolidating  all  India  nih 
der  a  uniform  system  of  administration,  becomes  every  day  more  apparent 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  oppression  and  extortion  of  the  English  inlndja. 
Fortunes  were  formerly  made  there  by  very  questionable  means ;  yet  in  the  worst  tisutb 
the  English  were  far  more  moderate  than  the  native  princes  ;  and  the  people  of  India, 
though  they  have,  at  times,  suffered  severely  from  some  ill-considered  experiments  as  to 
tbe  collection  of  taxes  and  the  holding  of  land,  have  gained  much  in  the  overthrow  of 
their  native  governments.  This  is  tiie  opinion  of  all  the  most  intelligent  natives.  M 
present,  the  government  of  India  is,  and  must  long  remain,  in  many  respects,  a  despotisan. 
It  is  exercised,  however,  by  governors  whose  conduct  is  watohed  and  criticised  by  a  frar 
press,  one  of  the  most  efficient  restraints  known  upon  abuses  of  power,  and  who  are  rr- 
sponsible,  not  indeed  to  the  people  of  India,  but  to  the  East  India  Company,  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  British  Parliament,  and  finally  the  British  people.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  the  condition,  wants,  and  sufferings  of  India,  has  been  confined  to  a  lim- 
ited few  ;  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  attract  more  general  attention.  Railroads  soe 
beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduee  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  of  the  American  kinds  and  according  to  American  methods,  and  the  prospect 
now  is  that  a  large  infusion  of  European  civilization  will  be  gradually  transferred  into 
India.  But  as  long  as  the  existing  system  of  caste  survives  in  its  foil  strength,  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  any  decisive  improvement  There  are  strong  indications,  however,  that  is 
the  minds  at  least  of  the  more  intelligent  natives,  the  whole  fabric  of  Hindu  supersti- 
tion, ancient  and  compact  as  it  is,  is  being  gradually  undermined. 
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Burmese  State  Caixiage. 

XIX.    BIJIMAN  EMPIRE. 

For  the  following  facts  and  descriptions,  we  are  indebted  to  the  travels  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  Malcom,  of  Boston.  They  throw  ^at  light  on  the  Boodhist  religion,  which  has 
perhaps  more  votaries  than  any  other  existing  faith. 

"  The  coast  at  Amherst  presents  noble  momitain  scenery,  but  is  entirely  uninhabitable. 
as  is  the  case  also  with  numerous  islands,  and  which  form  almost  a  continuous  chain^ 
a  few  miles  from  shore.  Dense  forests  cover  the  whole,  presenting  throughout  the  year 
a  rich  and  varied  verdure.  To  avoid  three  or  perhaps  four  days'  delay  in  going  round 
Tavoy  Point,  and  up  the  river,  I  was  set  ashore,  with  a  few  articles  of  immediate  neces- 
sity, at  Moung-mor-goung,  a  small  Birman  village,  eight  or  ten  miles'  walk  from  Tavoy. 
It  stands  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  with  wide  paths  and  good  houses,  beautifulfy 
shaded  by  noble  trees,  especially  the  bunyatha  or  jack,  a  species  of  the  bread-fruit.  In 
a  Birman  village,  the  zayat  is  the  only  tavern.  It  consists  of  a  shed  with  a  floor  raised 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  wide  verandas  to  keep  off  the  sim.  The  quality 
of  the  building  varies  with  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the  villagers.  Some  are  truly 
splendid.  As  chairs  and  tables  are  out  of  the  questi  n,  and  as  every  traveller  carries  his 
own  provision,  here  is  an  ample  hotel.  The  neighbors  readily  furnish  water,  and  fruits 
seem  free.  A  little  fire,  kindled  near,  cooks  the  rice ;  an  hour's  slumber  follows  the  un- 
pretending meal,  and  all  things  are  ready  for  a  start. 

After  some  repose,  thecooley  (or  porter)  having  adjusted  the  baggage  at  the  ends  of  a 
pole,  placed  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked  on  as  guide.  After  passing  some  patches  of 
pine-apples,  and  many  noble  fruit-trees  of  kinds  unseen  before,  we  entered  the  jangle, 
and  began  to  wind  our  way  over  the  mountains,  which  extend  along  all  this  coast, 
and  terminate  at  Tavoy  Point.  Though  no  rain  had  fallen  since  October,  the  foliage 
was  fresh  and  intense.  Flowers,  great  and  small,  beamed  on  us  at  every  step,  and  in 
some  places  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  Innumerable  vines,  creeping,  climbing,  and 
depenaing,  seemed  to  intertwine  the  trees  for  mutual  support.  A  great  variety  of  para- 
sites clung  to  the  branches,  sometimes  with  very  large  leaves,  formingf  a  complete  and 
beautiful  sheath  to  the  entire  trunk,  and  sometimes  sending  down  long  stems  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  waving  to  the  breeze  like  small  ropes.  The  lower  porticms  of  the  mountain 
are  of  coarse,  gray  granite,  the  higher  parts  of  some  friable  stone  with  which  I  was  not 
acquainted;  the  soil  generally  a  stiff,  reddish  clav. 

The  town  andsuburbs  of  Tavoy  contain  1,845  houses,  with  a  population  of  9,045  souh. 

Of  these,  about  two  hundred  are  Chinese  men,  generally  married,  and,  of  course,  to 

^^fiurman  females*    There  are  aljo  Malays,  Malabars,  Mussulmans,  etc.    The  streets  are 


in  nod  Older,  vriA  mvach  siiade,  and  exhibit  some  stir  of  busnit^sa.  Gooa  vessels  an 
built  here,  and  a  regular  trade  maintained  with  the  chief  places  along  the  coast  iiom 
Singapore  to  Canton.    This  seeuies  bakers  and  many  other  convenient  mechanics. 

The  province,  exclusive  of  the  city,  contains  4,768  houses,  and  25,143  inhabitants;  or 
rather  over  five  to  a  house.  There  are  from  thirty  to  forty  criminal  convictions  per  annum. 
The  revenue  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Company  in  keeping  ra 
its  military  and  civil  establishments,  which  is  said  not  to  be  thte  case  with  any  other  <s 
these  provinces.  The  number  of  priests  is  estimated  at  about  four  hundred.  Of  nttss 
there  are  about  fifty ;  of  whom  all  I  saw  were  beyond  middle  life,  and  generally  von 
the  aspect  of  mendicants.  * 

Two  days'  journey  from  Tavoy,  a  considerable  number  of  Karens,  converted  in  dif- 
ferent places,  have  been  brought  together,  and  formed  into  a  Christian  village ;  the  heads 
of  every  family  being  members  of  the  church.  These  Christians  now  amount  to  aboot 
two  hundred,  and  conduct  themselves  with  exemplary  rectitude.  By  the  aid  of  the  mission- 
aries, they  have  obtained  goats,  bullocks,  oil-miUs,  seeds,  &c. ;  and  with  these,  and  stSl 
more  by  the  increased  industry  they  have  been  taught  to  practise,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  cease  their  wanderings,  and  acquire  many  comforts  to  which  their  conntij- 
men  are  strangers.  Cleanliness,  in  which  Karens  are  universally  deficient,  has  been 
attained  in  no  small  degree.  The  men  have  been  exhorted  to  raise  plenty  of  cotton,  and 
the  women  induced  so  to  apply  themselves  to  spinning  and  weaving,  as  to  furnish  entj 
one  of  their  families  with  a  change  of  raiment  They  now  wash  their  garments  often, 
which  before  they  scarcely  ever  did.  Their  ground,  under  their  houses,  which  always 
used  to  be  receptacles  for  filth  and  vermin,  is  all  swept  out  clean  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  the  rubbish  burnt  On  Sunday,  they  come  to  public  worship  perfectly  clean, 
and,  as  their  costume  covers  the  person  entirely,  the  sight  would  please  the  most  fastidi- 
ous American  eye.* 

The  city  of  Maulmein  was  only  a  few  years  ago  a  jungle,  though  some  intelligent 
natives  affirm  that  it  was  once  a  large  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  Shyan  kingdom,  tha 
independent.  After  the  cession  of  these  provinces  to  the  IBnglish,  it  was  selected  as  a 
military  post,  and  a  town  sprang  up,  which  has  continually  increased,  and  numbers  nov 
18,000  souls.  The  rest  of^  the  province  contains  about  30,000  more,  of  whom  some 
thousand  are  Karens  and  Toungthoos.  The  city  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
which  extends  along  the  river  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  l^he  river  is  about  a  xnik 
wide,  with  a  tide  of  twenty  feet  perpendicular  rise.  In  the  rear,  distant  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  is  a  long,  narrow  hill,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  presenting  along  its  sum- 
mit a  string  of  pagodas  mostly  fallen  to  ruin.  From  a  fine  road,  made  here  by  Sir  L 
Campbell,  the  whole  city,  with  the  river,  shipping,  and  high  hills  on  the  opposite  island 
of  Balu,  are  in  full  view.  The  location  of  the  city  has  been  found  exceedingly  sain- 
brious,  and  gentlemen  in  the  Company's  service  are  glad  to  resort  hither  for  health,  from 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  settlement  is  too  recent  to  be  adorned 
with  noble  shade-trees,  like  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  but  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  Birmans, 
'  always  tasteful  in  such  matters,  have  planted  them  to  a  sufficient  extent  Over  the 
water-courses  are  handsome  bridges  of  substantial  masonry ;  and  fine  roads  are  made 
in  various  directions. 

Being  the  metropolis  of  British  Birmah,  the  commissioner  or  acting  governor  resides 
here.  The  garrison  consists  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and 
some  companies  of  sepoys.  The  officers  of  this  force,  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  civil  service,  make  a  considerable  circle  of  English  society,  which,  with  soldiery 
traders,  &c.,  and  their  families,  insure  all  the  conveniences  of  an  abimdant  market, 
various  mechaiiics,  and  well-supplied  shops.  In  the  market  may  always  be  had  fieah 
beef,  pork,  goat,  venison,  and  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  &c.,  with  great  plenty  of  Ae 
finest  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  In  passing  through  it  one  day,  I  counted  thirty-two 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  besides  vegetables.  The  price  of  articles,  with  some  exceptioos; 
is  cheaper  than  in  our  cities, — ^fowls,  two  rupees  a  dozen;  rice,  half  a  rupee  a  bustjd' 
The  best  of  baker's  wheat-bread  is  sold  at  about  our  rates,  and  British  gooas  are  in  g^ 
eral  cheaper  than  with  us.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  as  pleasant  and  desirable  a 
residence  as  any  part  of  the  East, 


*  Friends  who  wish  to  make  little  presents  to  the  Karen  Christians,  might  send  ftne-toolh  combs,  brown 
writing-paper,  slates  and  pencils,  qniUs,  strong  scissors,  cotton  cloth,  thmd|  lugfi  needkw  and 
■Mftts  ot  any  description  are  not  wanted. 
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Oa  commerce  and  trade  theie  axe  no  reMnetiom.  Yessels  pay  no  tonnage,  nAi  me^ 
chandise  no  duty.  Eiren  pilotege  is  established  at  low  rates,  and  such  as  choose  te 
dispense  with  a  pilot,  pay  only  a  small  som,  for  the  benefit  of  the  buoys.  Ship  and 
boat  building,  on  English  and  native  models,  is  done  to  the  amount  of  some  thousand 
tons  per  annum. 

The  imports  from  Tavoy  uid  Mergui  are  principally  attaps,  or  dennees,  (leaves  stitched 
upon  strips  of  ratan,  ready  for  thatching,)  damar  torches,  cardamons,  sapan  wood^ 
gnapee,  ratans,  preserved  doryans,  mats,  salt,  yams,  and  ivory.  In  return  are  sent  t# 
these  places  cotton,  oil,  English  goods,  paddy,  beef,  lime,  and  tamarinds. 

From  Rangoon  are  imported  cutch  or  catechu,  stick  lac,  gram,  oil-seed,  earth-oil, 
•sesamum-oil,  lappet,  (tea)  wheat,  ivory,  lackered  ware,  glazed  pottery,  jaggery,  (black 
sugar,)  Binnan  silks,  tamarinds,  chillies,  garlic,  &c. ;  and  in  return  are  sent  areca-nut«| 
cotton,  dates,  English  goods,  cocoa*nuts,  &c. 

From  Penang  are  brought  umbrellas,  muskets,  torches,  dates,  coffee,  fcc. ;  and  in  re^- 
turn  are  sent  chiefly  paddy  and  rice. 

From  Calcutta  are  brought  specie,  English  goods,  wines,  ginger,  steel,  rose-water, 
sugar ;  and  abooiost  the  only  important  return  is  teak  timber.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Madras.  This  is  about  the  whole  commerce  of  Maulmein.  From  eight  to  twelve  ves« 
sels  enter  and  clear  per  month. 

Among  the  inhabitants  are  500  Chinese,  and  above  S,000  other  foreigners,  most  of 
orhom  are  from  Bengal  and  Madras.  Each  class  has  a  place  of  worship,  and  adheres 
%o  its  national  costume  and  habits.  The  English  have  a  Company's  chaplain,  and  a 
sapacious  church.  Here  service  is  regularly  performed,  and  the  troops  are  required  to 
attend.  The  English  Baptist  church  have  also  a  good  meeting-house  of  teak,  and  one 
of  the  missionaries  always  acts  as  pastor.  At  present,  Mr.  Osgood  discharges. this  duty, 
in  connection  with  his  engagements  at  the  printing-office. 

Though  there  is  not  the  slightest  restraint  upon  idolatry  in  these  provinces,  the  people 
are  certainly  less  devoted  to  their  superstitions  than  before  the  war.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  discover  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  when  the  worship-days  occur;  and 
the  number  of  priests  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  among  an  equal  population  in  Bir- 
mah  Proper.  The  people  are  evidently  ripening  for  some  change.  There  is  therefore 
eminent  necessity  for  following  up,  with  the  utmost  vigor,  the  means  for  eztendinf 
Christianity.  The  morals  of  the  people  would  greatly  suffer  by  the  loss  of  their  reli- 
gious system,  if  no  other  were  to  be  substituted.  Such  a  crisis  is  not  altogether  improba- 
ble, and  the  people  of  God  are  most  affectingly  called  upon,  by  the  state  of  the  case,  te 
aend  out  more  teachers  forthwith. 

Still,  Boodhism  is  as  yet  by  no  means  a  neglected  system.  New  pagodas  are  making 
their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  twenty-nine  kyoungs,  contain- 
ing somewhat  more  than  500  priests,  including  novitiates,  who  are  plentifully  supported. 
The  kyoungs  are  vastly  superior  to  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people,  and  some  of  them 
are  situated  in  delightful  groves  with  ample  grounds.  Here  and  there  is  a  sacred  ban- 
nian-tree,  carefully  nurtured,  and  occasionally  lighted  with  lamps  at  night.  In  the  city 
and  suburbs  are  seventy-eight  pagodas.  ^ 

The  name  or  Rangoon  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  our  mission,  and  occurs  so 
often  in  the  narratives  of  travellers  on  this  coast,  that  I  naturally  entered  it  with  feelings 
of  peculiar  interest  Association  of  ideas,  of  course,  keeps  up  some  of  that  interest: 
but  so  wretched  a  looking  town,  of  its  size,  I  have  nowhere  seen.  The  city  is  spreaa 
upon  part  of  a  vast  meadow,  but  little  above  high  tides,  aad  at  this  season  resembiinff  a 
neglected  swamp.  The  approach  from  the  sea  reveals  nothing  but  a  few  wooden 
houses  between  the  city  wail  and  the  shore.  The  fortifications  are  of  no  avail  against 
modem  modes  of  attack.  They  consist  of  merely  a  row  of  timbers  set  in  the  ground,  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  ei^teen  feet,  with  a  narrow  platform  running  round  inside  for 
musketeers,  and  a  few  cannon,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  all,  lying  at  the  gateways,  in  a 
useless  condition.    Some  consioerable  streets  are  back  of  the  town,  outside  the  walls. 

The  entire  population  is  estimated  at  50,000,  but  that  is  probably  too  much.    There 

:f   is  no  other  seaport  in  the  empire,  but  Bassein,  which  has  little  trade,  and  the  city  otands 

^^  next  in  importance  to  Ava ;  ]^t  tliere  is  literally  nothing  in  it  that  can  interest  a  traveller. 

A  dozen  foreigners,  chieflv  Monguls,  have  brick  t^iements,  very  shabby.    There  are 

mlao  four  or  five  small  brick  places  of  worship,  for  foreigners,  and  a  miserable  custom- 

i^  hoose.    Besides  these,  it  is  a  city  of  bamboo  nuts,  comfortable  for  this  people,  consider* 
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isg  their  haliiti'asid  cHmata;  but  ia  appeura&oe  u  ptltry  to  peMble.  ManiiBem hu 
already  many  better  buikLings.  The  eaves  of  the  houfies  generally  descend  to  irithk 
iix  or  eight  raet  of  the  ground ;  very  few  being  of  more  than  one  story,  or  having  any 
iclier  covering  than  thatch*  Cellars  are  unknown,  and  all  houses  are  raised  two  orthm 
feet  above  the  ground  for  coolness  and  ventilation.  As  the  floors  are  of  split  bamboo, 
$n  dirt  falls  through,  and  what  is  not  picked  up  by  crows,  dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  is  occasion- 
dly  swept  out  and  burned'  For  nearly  half  the  year,  the  city  presents  a,  most  singular 

2>peaTance,  half  sad,  half  silly.  By  a  standing  law,  on  the  setting  in  of  die  dry  season, 
1  the  thatch  must  be  removed,  except  a  particular  kind,  not  common,  made  partly  of 
Mrfit  bamboo,  which  will  not  easily  bum.  Were  it  not  for  the  people  in  the  streets,  and 
Ine  cloths  of  various  kinds  put  up  in  the  houses  to  keep  off  the  sun,  it  would  seem  at 
Aiese  times,  Uke  a  city  deserted. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  and  paved  with  half-burnt  bricks,  which,  as  wheel-cairiagBi 
oe  not  allowed  within  the  city,  are  in  tolerable  repair.  There  is  neither  wharf  nor  quay. 
In  four  or  five  places  are  wooden  stairs,  at  which  small  boats  may  land  passengers;  bat 
•ven  these  do  not  extend  within  twenty  feet  of  low^watei:  mark.  Vessels  lie  iu  &e 
stream,  and  discharge  into  boats,  fr<Hn  which  the  packages,  slung  to  a  bamboo,  are  lug- 
ged on  men's  shoulders  to  the  custom-house. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  is  still  considerable,  though  greatly  crippled  by  enonnoQi 
port^cbarges,  and  absolute  prohibitions  against  exportmg  rice  or  the  precious  met&l& 
8pede  is  exportjsd,  but  only  by  adroit  smuggling.  Could  rice  be  exported  freely,  a  moit 
beneficial  tiude,  both  to  government  and  people,  might  be  carried  on,  the  agriculturifit 
fsoeive  a  better  reward  for  his  toil,  and  the  price  of  land  be  raised  throughout  the  taf 
iota.  Paddy  is  now  selling  at  five  rupees  the  hundred  baskets;  that  is,  about  $2,50 fir 
a  hundred  bushels ! 

Ava  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  embracing  a  space  of  about  seyen  miki 
in  cireuraference.  Within  this  is  a  considerable  area,  enclosed  by  a  better  wall,  with  a 
broad,  deep  ditch,  called  'the  httle  city.'  This  space  is  chiefly  occupied  by^the  palaci) 
hall  of  justice,  council-house,  and  the  dwellings  of  some  x>f  the  nobility,  but  coataiu 
also  some  well-built  streets,  and  many  inhabitants.  The  palace  itself,  and  public  btuU* 
fogs,  are  enclosed  in  a  third  wall,  which  is  itself  enclosea  in  a  stockade.  A  very  lav 
part  of  the  city  is  outside  of  all  these  walls,  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers.  On  the  east ii 
the  river  Myet-nga,  or  Little  River,  a  fine  stream,  a  himdred  and  fifty  yards  broad,  es* 
tending  far  into  the  interior.  The  Irrawaddy,  opposite  the  city,  is  witliout  islands,  ui 
eompressed  to  a  breadth  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  yards. 

The  sacred  edifices,  as  usual,  are  the  prominent  objects,  which,  on  every  side,  M 
the  attention.  They  are  almost  as  numerous  as  at  Paghan,  and  some  of  them  of  e^ol 
me.  Viewed  from  the  river  above,  their  white  and  gilded  spires  give  the  city  an  exceed* 
ingly  imposing  appearance,  which  is  not  realized  on  entering  it 

The  pagodas  are  even  more  various  in  their  shapes  than  at  Paghan,  and  far  surptf 
in  taste  and  beauty  any  I  have  seen.  Most  of  them  are  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  aoj 
some  more  than  two  hundred.  Colossal  images  of  bell-metal,  marble,  and  brick,  coveicA 
with  stucco,  are  innumerable.  One  which  had  just  been  finished  out  p£  a  solid  bbek 
of  white  marble,  is  truly  stupendous.  I  had  no  mode  of  taking  his  vast  propor^ 
but  measured  his  hand,  and  feund  the  breadth  twenty  inches.  As  his  proportions ««" 
just,  this  would  make  his  height,  had  he  been  in  a  standing  posture,  about  thirty-fi^ 
feet 

It  is  said  there  are  in  the  Aty  twenty  thousand  priests,  including  novitiates;  and  At 
number  and  size  of  the  monasteries  seem  to  sanction  the  computatidn.  The  qpff/l^ 
monastery  has  five  hundred ;  and  that  which  I  have  describect  above  had  three  bar 
dred  regular  priests,  and  about  the  same  number  of  novitiates.  It  should  be  remembeff 
that  they  are  in  fact  colleges,  and  nearly  all  who  are  receiving  a  regular  eduoatioBii 
in  them  as  novices. 

These  buildings  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  enclosed  by  fine  bis 
walls  and  shady  walks.^  They  are  the  only  specimens  of  beauty  and  grandeur  iAp 
the  city  can  boast,  except  the  pagodas,  the  palace,  and  a  few  zayats.  Aristocratic^ 
ings  prevail  even  in  these  abodes  of  pretended  sanctity ;  and  into  some  of  them,  0^ 
but  youth  of  the  higher  dasses  are  admitted.  A  munber  of  our  disciples,  who  hare  W 
novitiates,  speak  unfavorably  of  the  morals  of  the  priesthood.  Dressed  like  othcic* 
sens,  they  may  go  anywhere  aft;er  dark  without  being  recognised. 
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The  palace  is  entirely  of  wood.  It  eoniskres  of  nearly  a  laMdreA  baiUmsa,  of  dUtar- 
ent  sizes,  and  occupies  a  space  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lang^  and  ahnoet  as  inroad.  Tlie 
roofs  all  have  the  royal  order  of  arehitecciire.  The  hail  of  audience  is  in  a  sumptnovs 
and  convenient  building,  standing  on  a  terraoe  of  stone  and  mottar,*  which  conslitvlss 
the  floor,  and  is  coat^  with  stucco,  hard  and  polished.  Lofty  piliars,  richly  carved, 
support  the  roof,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  are  eoyered  with  gold.  The  ro«f 
rises  like  a  steeple,  with  many  stages,  and  is  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  high. 

The  streets  of  Ava  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean, 
but  not  paved.  The  centre  is  kept  smooth  and  clean  for  foot  passengers,  while  the  sides 
are  appropriated  to  wheel-carriages,  elephants,  &c.  Much  of  the  la^r  of  transportatien 
is  done  by  bullock  carts,  llieir  bodies  are  framed  of  timber,  with  bamboo  yoke,  aad 
the  wheels  of  wood,  without  tire.  I  saw  no  horses  used  for  draught;  but  haxidBome 
bullock  carriages  are  used  by  the  wealthy.  They  are  without  seats,  of  course,  and  the 
floor  is  nicely  matted  or  cushioned.  The  animals,  being  usied  only  for  this  purpose,  tvot 
along  quite  briskly.  Around  their  necks  are  strings  of  bells.  The  houses  are  not  gen- 
erally better  than  in  other  large  towns,  but,  thatch  being  entirely  prohibited,  they  lo«k 
more  respectable.  *  The  roofs  are  covered  with  short  pieces  of  bamboo,  so  arranged  as 
to  look  exactly  like  shingles.  Great  men  generally  live  in  the  centre  of  some  square^ 
siurroiinded  by  the  houses  of  thfeir  many  retainers.  Most  of  them  have  a  good  briek 
building,  of  two  or  three  rooms,  intended  not  for  occupancy,  but  as  a  fire-proof  deposi- 
tory for  their  valuables.  These  have  very  lately  become  common,  and  with  some  Ane 
brick  monasteries  just  erected,  and  a  sort  of  arsenal  now  ft  progress,  indicate  a  genefal 
introduction  of  brick  houses.  Nothing  but  the  absurd  prohibition  of  the  governuMnt 
has  prevented  this  long  ago.  In  some  of  these  enclosures  are  pleasant  gardens  and  iniit- 
trees. 

As  to  the  population  of  the  city,  I  was  at  much  pains  to  obtain  correct  information. 
The  accounts  obtained  from  government  ofllcers  did  not  difier  much  from  e^ch  other. 
They  said  a  census  was  recently  taken,  which  gave  30,000  houses  for  the  city  and 
suburbs,  without  including  any  adjacent  vilAiges,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  ought  to  be  ad- 
ded for  omissions.  They  computed  seven  persons  to  a  house,  and  thus  make  the  popu- 
l^on  200,000.  As  the  government  actually  receives  taxes  on  30,000  houses,  there  does 
not  seem  room  for  estimating  the  number  lower ;  but  I  am  confident  it  nxost  include  tfie 
'  district.  Mr.  Crawfurd  allows  only  30,000.  A  severe  fire  occurred  just  before  my  ar- 
rival,, which  was  reported  by  the  proper  officers  to  the  king,  as  having  destroyed  1,000 
houses,  beside  huts  and  temporary  residences.  I  examined  the  g^round  carefully,  and 
compared  it  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  over  all  of  which  I  rode,  repeatedly.  The  result 
of  the  whole  induces  me  to  estimate  the  population  of  Ava  at  about  100,000.  The 
whole  city  and  kingdom  bein^  divided  into  tens  of  houses,  under  an  oflicer,  and  every 
ten  of  these  officers  being  under  a  superior,  who  has  charge  of  them  and  their  hundred 
houses,  a  census,  at  least  under  the  very  eye  of  government,  must  be  tolerably  correct 
Taxes  are  assessed  on  families  as  such,  without  regard  to  wealth.  The  head  man  is  the 
tax-gatherer.  If  he  can  tax  one  hundred  houses,  and  report  only  ninety,  he  puts  the 
balance  into  his  pocket.    A  Birman  census  is  thus  almost  alwavs  less  than  the  truth.  • 

The  city  abounds  with  shops,  containing  nearly  every  article  of  foreign  goods,  and 
an  ample  number  of  mechanics ;  though  in  some  particular  branches  there  are  none.  I 
purchased  specimens  of  carpentry,  jewelry,  tin-ware,  toys,  das,  lackered  boxes,  earthen- 
ware, gongs,  &c.,  which  were  highly  creditable  to  their  skill.  Their  boat-building, 
carving,  sculpture,  gilding,  basket-making,  and  weavinf,  ari  as  good  and  ingenious  as 
*in  America,  for  au^ht  I  could  see,  making  due  allowance  for  the  differences  of  form,  d^., 
established  by  national  custom.  I  got  some  paintings  executed  in  their  best  style  by 
native  artists,  one  of  whom  is  the  king's  painter,  which  are  about  equal  to  the  pictures 
\  on  common  clocks  and  looking-glasses.  In  landscapes  they  fail  utterly,  having  no  idea 
\  of  perspective.    Many  of  our  trades  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  Birmans. 

The  climate  of  Ava,  most  of  the  year,  is  delightful.  The  cool  season  lasts  from  die 
middle  of  October  to  the  early  part  of  April.  During  this  period,  heavy  fogs  prevail 
early  in  the  morning,  but  they  soon  disperse,  and  leave  a  sunn^  sky.  The  thermometet 
at  night,  and  toward  morning,  descends  to  45^  or  60P;  sometimes,  though  very  rarelyi 
to  40^;  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  60^  or  70^.  Toward  the  end  of  April  it  n^ 
gins  to  be  hot,  and  the  last  of  that  month  and  whole  of  Hay  are  the  trying  portion  of 
the  year.    The  thermometer  ranges  from  89*  to  lOOP,  rising  sometinies  even  to  llO^i  in  a 


fidr  enonne  at  mid-dfty ;  bat  it  is  always  OMny  degteM  cootor  at  akjht  iJMlAi 
Ist  of  June,  some  dashes  of  rain  occur;  the  sinr  is  always  cloudy,  and  the  periodbl 
inundations  of  the  river  spread  vast  dbieets  of  water  over  the  low  grounds.  Then^ 
with  the  south-west  monsoons,  which  rarely  intermit,  spread  a  cool  freshness  on  eteif 
mde.  The  presmt  is  the  rainy  season  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  A?^ 
but  around  the  city  it  rarely  rains ;  in  scHue  years,  so  little  as  to  cut  off  all  ctof^  ani 
create  almost  a  famine.  It  was  during  this  period  that  my  time  was  sp^t  m  Atb, 
and  more  delicious  weather  could  not  be.  The  thennometer  has  not  been  abo?e  93f, 
and  rarely  above  SV.  The  average  at  mid-day  has  been  about  83°  or  84".  Befon 
morning,  I  always  find  it  necessary  to  draw  over  me  a  flannel  sheet  The  riTer  ii 
now  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  its  common  level.  About  the  middle  of  August,  the 
waters  begin  to  subside ;  the  clouds  are  less  dense ;  and  for  a  short  time  very  hot  wuather 
returns,  but  not  so  oppressive  as  in  May.    The  cool  season  then  sets  in,  as  above 


lioned.  The  river  owes  its  rise  not  so  much  to  rain  in  the  upper  country,  as  to  tbi 
rapid  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  lofty  mountains  connected  with  the  Himalaya  range, 
where  the  Irrawaddy  rises,  in  common  with  the  Eyendween,  Burampooter,  and  gnat 
Camboja  rivers; 

Umerapcora  was  nearly  desolated  by  a  dreadful  fire  in  1823 ;  but  though  within  Ihi 
walls  it  remains  desolate,  the  suburbs  have  grown  to  a  city  at  least  as  populous  as  An 
ilsel£  A  large  number  of  Chinese  reside  here,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  thes 
own  country  by  the  annual  caravans.  They  are  Boodhists,  as  most  of  the  common  Chmeee 
are,  and  have  a  showy  temple,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  priests.  We  sought  xtfuf 
there  in  a  shower,  and  were  courteously  received.  They  listened  to  the  good  Devi 
with  decorum,  and  accepted  Birman  tracts,  in  which  language  many  of  them  reti 
During  our  visit,  a  number  of  Birmans  came  and  made  their  offerings  and  sneeko  to  the 


There  are  various  wonders  at  Umerapoora,  such  as  the  great  and  boasted  bell,  (Bi^ 
mans  are  marvellously  fond  of  vast  bells;)  the  brass  cannon,  aUnost  the  largest  in  tbe 
world ;  the  stupendous  brazen  image  of  Gaudama,  brought  from  Arracan ;  the  girl  meii* 
tiotted  in  Mr.  IQncaid's  journal,  and  by  Major  Crawford,  as  being  covered  with  long, 
fine  hair,  &c.;  but  I  could  not  spend  the  time  necessary  to  see  them,  and,  procoiinas 
bullock  cart,  rode  about  to  see  the  localities,  extent  of  population,  &c. 

It  seems  important  to  locate  at  least  two  missionaries  at  this  place,  not  only  for  the 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  for  the  thousands  of  Chinese  who  may  here  be  reached.  Ooe 
of  the  missionaries  might  study  Chinese,  and  be  prepared  at  a  future  day  to  aocompaof 
the  caravan  to  Yunnan.  The  government  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  conversioo 
of  foreigners,  and  the  converts  which  we  are  bound  to  hope  and  believe  would  be  mai^ 
might  become  most  ejQSicient  missionaries  to  their  countrymen. 

A  few  miles  back  of  the  city,  the  Chinese  have  some  plantations  of  sweet  cane,  sol 
manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  brown  and  yellow  sugar.  I  purchased  some 
as  good  as  our  best  yellow  Havana,  at  about  four^^nts  a  pound. 

The  immediate  cognizance  of  the  king  secures  this  part  of  the  empire  from  many  of 
the  severe  oppressions,  under  which  more  distant  sections  constantly  groan ;  and  tends 
in  several  other  ways  to  increase  its  comparative  population.  It  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
most  densely  inhabited  part  of  the  kingdom.  Those  whom  I  deemed  best  able  to  infonn 
.me,  stated  that  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  must  be  at  least  half  a  million  of 
people. 

Sandoway^  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  which  embraces  all  the  southen 
part  of  Arracan,  is  situated  on  the  Sandoway  River,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea 
It  has  a  population  of  4,000,  chiefly  Birmans  and  half-Birmans ;  the  rest  are  Mog^ 
No  spot  in  India  is  considered  more  healthful  than  this.  From  hence  a  missionary 
might  operate  extensively,  not  only  in  south  Arracan,  but  up  the  Bassein  River,  and  the 
islands  at  its  mouth,  in  Birmah  Proper.  The  British  officer  there  is  anxious  for  tb 
settlement  of  a  missionary,  and  would  afford  him  every  possible  facility.    It  is  the  ooif 

Sot,  beside  those  ^hich  nave  been  named,  where  a  missionary  could  hope  to  live  dnnng 
e  sickly  season ;-  except  perhaps  Aeng,  where  a  British  coaunissioner,  &c,  reeide 
duroughout  the  year,  though  at  great  hazard.  No  officer  has  been  able  to  retain  bii 
(lealth  there,  and  several  nave  died. 

Of  the  province  of  Arracan,  I  need  not  add  much  to  the  remarks  on  particular  distiM 
which  have  already  been  given.    It  is  caUed|  by  the  natives,  Rekheim,  and  is  boundii 
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0  Mrth  lyy  the  irrrer  Naaf,  md  a  line  f^tom  near  it8  souices,  euitwaTd  to  tibe  A-non-peo* 
too-miou,  ot  Yomadong  moontains,  which  divide  it  from  Binnah  Uie  iv^hole  lenedi 
Asfwn  to  C^pe  Negiais.  On  the  vest  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  length  is  about  470 
miles.  The  breadth  never  exceeds  100,  and  sometimes  is  only  10 — average  about  60. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  17,000  square  miles,  of  which  but  one  twenty-fourdi 
part  is  cultivated,  though  almost  every  part  is  capable  of  tillaga 

The  population  is  usually  given  in  books  at^300,000,  but,  by  the  last  official  retumsi 

'is  only  837.000.    The  country  is  divided  into  four  districts,  viz.,  Akyab,  Ramree,  San- 

doway,  ana  Aeng;  of  which  Akyab  has  108,166  inhabitants;  Ramree,  68,934;  Sando* 

way,  22,976 ;  and  Aeng,  11,751.    In  addition  to-  these,  there  are  hill  tribes,  not  regularly 

numbered,  amoanting  to  about  25,000. 

Arracan  was  formerly  the  principal  city,  and  very  large.  It  is  now  reduced  to  8,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  still  diminishing.  Its  trade  has  passed  to  Akyab,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  site  selected  by  the  English  for  its  advantageous  position  for  health  and 
commerce,  and  now  rapidly  growing.  The  old  city  has  t^n  always  fatal  to  foreigners, 
though  a  favorite  residence  with  the  Mugs.  The  Birmans,  who  used  to  come  witfi  the 
governor  when  the  country  was  their  province,  could  not  endure  it  Whoi  tfie  Britidi 
look  it  and  established  a  camp  there,  two  full  European  regiments  were  reduced,  in  a 
lew  months,  to  three  hundred  men  in  both, — and  even  of  sepoys  and  camp-followers 
(lom  forty  to  fi£ty  died  per  day.  Perhaps  the  particular  circumstances  of  that  army 
^ve  force  to  the  pestilence,  for  nearly  the  same  oreadful  diminution  attended  the  army 
m  Rangoon,  confessedly  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  world. 

This  country  is  regarded  as  the  parent  hive  of  the  Birman  race  and  language.  They 
are  certainly  much  less  intelligent  than  the  Birmans,  and  the  country  leas  prosperous, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  frequent  and  desolating  wars,  and  long  oppression.  The  written 
language  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Birman ;  but  the  pronunciation  of  many  letters  is  so 
different,  as  to  make  a  dialect  not  very  intelligible  to  Birmans.  Why  the  language  and 
people  ar«  called  Mugs,  rather  than  Arracanese,  is  not  very  clear.  I  was  generally 
assured  that  it  is  derived  from  a  race  of  kings,  who  reigned  at  the  time  the  country  first 
became  much  known  to  Europeans.  They  regard  the  term  as  a  contemptuous  nickname; 
and  universally  call  themselves  Mrammas.  This  name  thev^declare  to  be  usurped  by 
the  Birmans,  whom  they  call  Ouk^tha,  or  people  of  the  low  Country.  Hie  Birman  in 
turn  takes  this  epithet  as  an  insult 

The  climate  of  Birmah  differs  greatly  in  the  higher  and  lower  districts,  but  is  every 
where  salubrious  to  natives,  where  the  jungle  is  cleared.  Ample  proof  of  this  is  visible 
in  their  robust  appearance  and  muscular  power.  Foreigners  nnd  most  parts  of  the  sea* 
coast  salubrious,  to  a  degree  not  found  in  most  other  parts  of  India. 

In  the  maritime  part  of  the  country,  there  are  two  seasons'— the  dry  and  the  rainy. 
The  latter  begins  with  great  uniformity,  about  the  tenth  of  May,  with  showers,  which 
gradually  ffrow  more  frequent,  for  four  or  five  weeks.  It  afterward  rains  almost  daily 
till  the  middle  of  September,  and  occasional  showers  descend  for  a  month  longer.  From 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  inches  of  water  fall  during  this  period.  This 
quantity  is  truly  astonishing,  as  in  the  moist  western  counties  of  England,  it  is  but  sixty 
inches  in  a  vear.  It  seldom  rains  all  day,  so  that  exercise,  and  out-door  business  may 
be  continued,  though  at  times  it  rains  almost  incessantly  for  several  days.  As  the  sun  shines 
oiit  hot  almost  daily,  vegetation  proceeds  with  amazing  rapidity ;  and  every  wall  or 
building  not  coated  smoothly  with  plaster,  becomes  in  a  lew  seasons  covered  with  grass 
and  w^s.  This  is  the  only  period  when  any  part  of  the  country  becomes  unhealthy 
lo  foreigners,  and  even  then  the  courses  of  great  rivers,  and  parts  extensively  cleared, 
remain  salubrious.  On  the  subsiding  of  the  rains,  the  air  is  cool,  the  country  verdant, 
fruits  innumerable,  and  everything  in  nature  gives  delight.  The  thermometer  ran^ 
about  6(f  at  sunrise,  but  rises  12°  or  15''  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  March,  it  begms 
to  grow  warm ;  but  the  steady  fanning  of  the  north-east  monsoon  makes  it  always  pleas* 
ant,  when  out-door  exertion  is  not  required.  In  April,  the  heat  increases,  and  becomes 
for  two  or  three  weeks  oppressive;  but  the  first  dashes  of  rain  bring  relief. 

Between  tide- water  and  the  mountain  regions  at  tiie  north  and  east,  there  may  be  said 
to  be  Uiree  seasons — ^the  cool,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.    The  cool  season  begins  about  the 
same  time  as  in  die  lower  provinces,  and  continues  till  the  last  of  February,  making 
about  four  months.    The  thermometer  now  descends  to  about  40^,  at  the  lowest.    Thi 
tBuperature  is  only  just  befor;  morning.    In  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  seldom  ooUb, 
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Aan  Off.  The  greatest  heat  is  far  lees  tfmii  on  the  Maifas  cout^  mnagiligi  te  Aft 
hottest  weather,  from  SS**  to  90^,  hot  rising  s^Hnetinies  much  higher.. 

In  the  most  elevated  districts,  there  are  severe  vinters;  but  of  those  sectiims  aa  ps^ 
cis^  accounts  have  been  received. 

Much  of  Birmah  is  decidedly  mornitainoos,  particularly  to  the  north  aad  easrt  of  Ava; 
but  few  of  the  ranges  have  names,  at  least  not  in  our  langiiage.  'Rie  uativiea  aeem  Is 
desigtiate  particular  heights,  but  not  entire  ranges ;  and  Europeans  have  not  ezplorri 
these  parts  of  the  country.  The  barrier  which  divides.  Btrman  from  Arraean,  caued  ia 
maps  A-nou-pec-too-miou,  is  lofry  and  well  defined.  The  coasts  near  Tavoy,  and  die 
iillands  adjacent,  are  mountainous.  But  at  present,  nothing  instruetive  can  be  said  as 
to  this  feature  of  the  kingdom. 

Few  countries  have  had  their  population  so  variously  estimated.  Old  geogiapbies 
stated  it  at  30,000,000;  Symes  made  it  17,000,000;  Cox  afterwards  lednoed  it  to 
8,000,000;  and  Balbi  allows  it  only  3,700,000.  The  chief  woon-gyee  at  Ava  infofnifii 
me  that  the  last  census  gave  a  total  of  300,000  houses.  Allowing  a  fraction  abort  of 
seven  persons  to  a  house,  this  would  make  2,000,000;  presuming  one  third  of  the  houses 
to  have  escaped  enumeration,  we  have  3,000,000.  After  the  most  careful  inquirief^ 
I  am  led  to  put  down  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  Birman  tongue  is 
vernacular,  at  3,000,000.  This  estimate  was  confirmed  by  many  persons  and  nomsr- 
ous  facts.  The  Shyans  are  probably  3,000,000  more,  and,  with  other  subsidiary  tribe^ 
bring  up  the  total  population  to  about  the  estimate  of  Cox. 

The  people,  though  not  so  tall  as  the  Hindus,  are  more  aUiletic.  The  average  httghl 
of  men  is  about  five  feet  two  inches,  and  of  women  four  feet  ten  inches;  that  is  to 
say,  about  four  or  five  inches  shorter  than  the  average  height  of  Europeans.  Woom 
have  more  slender  limbs  than  men,  but  are  universally  square-shouldered.  CciTpiilcoee 
is  not  more  frequent  than  in  this  country.  In  features  diey  are  totally  dissimilar  to 
the  Hindus,  and  rather  resemble  the  Malays,  especially  in  tlie  pr^Huineoce  of  cheek- 
bones, and  squareness  of  the  jaw.  The  nose  is  neirer  prominent,  but  oitem.  flat,  and 
the  lips  generally  thick.  The  complexion  of  young  children,  and  those  who  have  not 
been  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  that  of  our  brightest  mulattoes.  Few,  except  anumg  the 
higher  classes,  retain  thja  degree  of  fairness,  but  none  ever  become,  by  many  shadss, 
so  black  as  Hindus.  I  saw  few  whose  complexions  were  clear  enough  to  diacover  a 
blush.  The  standard  of  beauty  seems  to  be  a  delicate  yellow;  and  in  full  dress,  a  cos- 
metic is  used  by  ladies  and  children  which  imparts  this  tint.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  hue  should  be  admired  not  only  here,  but  amongst  the  almost  black  natives  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  many-colored  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  very  abundant,  always  black,  rather  coarse,  and  rendeied 
glossy  by  frequent  anointings.  On  the  limbs  and  breast  there  is  none,  strongly  con- 
trasting in  this  respect  with  Hindus,  whose  bodies  are  almost  covered  with  hair. 
Their  beard  is  abundant  on  the  upper  lip,  but  never  extends  over  the  cheeks,  and  is 
but  scanty  on  the  chin. 

Puberty  does  not  occur  much  earlier  than  with  us ;  women  bear  cHildren  to  nearty 
as  late  a  period.  The  average  length  of  life  seems  not  perceptiMy  difierent  from  Aat 
of  Europe. 

Dwellings  are  constructed  of  timbers,  or  bamboos  set  in  the  earth,  with  lighter 

f)ieces  fastened  transversely.  When  good  posts  are  used,  they  are  set  seven  feet  apail; 
ighter  ones  and  bamboos  are  placed  closer.  A  frame  set  on  stone  or  brick  pillara» 
is  never  seen.  The  sides  are  covered,  some  with  mats,  more  or  less  substantial  and 
costly ;  or  with  thatch,  fastened  with  split  ratans.  The  roof  is  usually  of  thatch,  even 
in  the  best  houses.  It  is  very  ingeniously  made  and  fastened  on,  and  is  a  perfect  seen- 
rity  against  wind  or  rain.  The  cheapest  is  made  of  strong  grass,  six  or  seven  feet  lopg, 
bent  over  a  thin  strip  of  cane  four  feet  long,  and  stitched  on  with  ratan.  A  better  kind 
is  made  of  attap  or  dennee  leaves,  in  the  same  manner.  These  are  laid  on  like  vidt 
boards,  lapping  over  each  other  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  They  cost  a  mere  txxfc, 
and  last  about  three  years. 

The  floor  is  of  split  cane,  elevated  a  few  feet  from  the  earth,  which  secures  ventilatiaB 
and  cleanliness,  and  makes  them  far  more  comfortable  and  tidy  than  the  houses  of  Bear 
gal.  The  open  crevices  between  the  slats,  however,  too  often  invite  carelessneni,  by 
suffering  offal  and  dirty  fluids  to  pass  through ;  and  not  unfreqtiently,  anoag  the  ' 
ranks,  the  space  under  the  house  is  a  nasty  mud-hcde,  alive  with  venmn.    Tbe 
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«<  wiadDws  an  of  OMtt,  strebflAeaed  with  a  ihinie  of  bamboo,  and  tiled  fast  at  dw  top. 
When  opened,  tiiey  are  propped  ap  with  a  bamboo,  and  ibnh  a  shade.  Of  conise  there 
are  no  chimaeys.  Cooking  is  dene  on  a  ehallow  box,  a  yard  square,  filled  with  earth. 
The  whole  house  may  be  put  up  in  two  or  three  days,  at  an  expense  of  from  sixty  to 
•M  hnildred  rupees,  though  many  do  not  cost  half  that  sum.  Posts  of  common  timber 
k»t  fiwn  ten  to  fifteen  years,  iron-wood  forty  or  fifty,  and  good  teak  eighty  or  a  hui^ 
4ied.  The  houses  of  the  more  opulent,  in  large  towns,  are  built  of  wood,  with  plank 
floors,  and  pannelled  doors  and  window-shutters,  but  without  lath,  plaster,  or  glass. 

Such  houses  furnish  a  fine  harbor  for  spiders,  worms,  lizards,  and  centipedes,  but 
aveatb  no  inconTonienee  in  general,  except  the  particles  of  dust  which  are  constantly 
powdered  down  from  the  thatch,  as  the  worms  eat  it  up.  The  lizards  are  not  only 
harmtess,  but  useful,  by  consuihing  flies,  musquitoes,  &c.  The  centipedes  are  poison- 
ous; but  it  is  very  raie  that  anyone  is  bitten,  and  the  result  is  merely  a  painful  swelling 
And  inflammation  for  a  few  days. 

The  rank  of  the  opulent  is  particularly  regarded  in  the  architecture  of  the  dwelling, 
and  a  deriation  from  rule  would  be  instantly  marked  and  punished.  The  distinction 
Hes  chiefly  in  hips  or  stages  in  the  roof. 

The  whole  of  the  architectural  skill  of  this  people  is  by  no  means  exhibited  in  th^ 
dwellings.  Some  of  the  zayats,  pagodas,  and  temples,  are  truly  noble.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  people  were  not  prohibited,  they  would  often  erect  for  them- 
selves substantial  stone  or  brick  buildings.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  lost  the  alt 
of  turning  an  arch,  but  this  is  wholly  a  mistake.  I  have  seen  many  fine  arches,  of  larg^ 
epan,  evidently  erected  within  a  tew  years,  and  some  not  yet  finished,  constructed 
wholly  by  Birman  masons.  The  stucco,  which  covers  all  buildings,  is  put  on  with 
extraordinary  durability,  and  generally  with  tasteful  ornaments.  Floors  and  brick 
images,  cohered  in  this  way,  have  often  a  polish  equal  to  the  most  exquisitely  wrouglH 
fl)iarble.  The  mortar  is  made  of  thQ  best  lime,  and  sand,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  jag- 
gery, but  without  hair.  No  one  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Birman  architecture  who 
has  not  visited  Ava,  or  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  government  Religious  structures  aie 
there  far  more  numerous  and  magnificent  than  in  distant  parts  of  Sie  empire.  As  in 
other  countries,  the  state  religion  shines  most,  in  temporal  endowments  and  honors,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis.  • 

Though  Birmans  spend  all  their  zeal  on  useless  pagodas,  there  are  near  the  capital 
dome  other  structures  of  public  utility.  Some  tanks  have  been  constructed,  which 
secure  irrigation  and  consequent  fertility  to  a  fine  region  of  adjacent  country.  One  of 
these,  near  Mokesobo,  is  truly  a  noble  work.  Across  the  little  river  at  Ava,  and  the 
marsh  adjacent,  is  a  very  long  bridge,  which  I  have  not  seen  surpassed  in  India,  an4 
Kareely  in  Europe.  Various  other  edifices,  both  civil  and  military,  ornament  the 
metropolis,  and  would  do  honor  to  any  people. 

Ship-building,  on  European  models,  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Rangoon. 
Colonel  Franklin  computes  that,  from  1790  to  1801,  three  thousand  tons  were  built  thns 
in  that  city.  The  cost  of  such  vessels  is  a  third  less  than  at  Calcutta,  and  a  half  lesi 
than  at  Bombay.  Native  vessels  are  very  numerous,  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads, 
and  the  great  size  and  number  of  the  water-courses.  These  are  very  ingeniously 
constructed,  and  admirably  adapted  to  inland  navigation,  though  utterly  unlike  any^ 
thing  seen  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  are  of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burden.  The  canoes  are  often  large  enough  to  carry  eight  or  nine  tons.  In  excar 
trating  these,  they  do  not  first  remove  half  the  tree,  but  open  only  a  narrow  groove,  and^ 
after  the  excavation,  widen  it  by  fire.  A  single  log  thns  makes  a  boat  seven  of 
eight  feet  wide.  When  opened  to  this  extent,  it  is  common  to  add  a  board,  a  food  wide, 
round  the  edge. 

Cotton  and  silk  goods  are  made,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  country.  Some 
of  them  are  fine  and  beautiful,  but  in  general  they  are  coarse  and  strong,  and  always 
high-priced.  In  getting  the  seed  from  the  cotton,  they  universally  use  a  small  and 
ingenious  machine,  of  which  a  good  idea  may  be  got  from  the  picture.  It  consists  of 
two  small  cylinders,  in  contact,  one  of  which,  moved  by  a  crank,  turns  the  other :  the 
eotton  is  drawn  through,  and  leaves  the  seed  behind.  One  person  cleans  thus  ten  visa^ 
or  thirty-six  pounds,  per  day.  About  two  thirds  of  the  weight  is  left  in  seed.  The  seeds^ 
sprinkled  with  oil,  are  used  for  torches  at  festivals,  &c.,  in  the  open  air.  The  wholo 
process  of  making  cotton  and  silk  goods  (rem  the  raw  material  is  managed  by  women. 


The (faanxng^wheel  ialike 6iiit,  mtSj  naaUer,  and wtttout  tegs,* as 4be  pmylciitfttt  ft» 
floor,  hi  preparing  the  rolh,  they  hare  nothing  like  cards,  taadj  after  vhippiog  il  fintf 
with  a  furriers  bow,  they  form  the  rolls  with  tbeir  fingers. 

Their  loom  differs  in  no  respect,  that  I  could  discorer,  from  our  common  loom  in* 
America,  except  that  for  fool^paadles  they  hare  rings  or  stirrups,  in  which  the  feet  am 
placed.  When  figures  are  to  be  introdui^,  howev^,  the  mechanism  is  mgeniooa,  aoi 
the  labor  very  tedioua  The  colors  for  this  purpose  are  each  on  a  separate  bobbin,  «t 
shuttle,  passed  back  and  forth  with  the  finger,  as  the  wearing  adyances.  In  thk  flsao* 
ner,  the  stripes  have  both  warp  and  woof  of  the  same  color,  like  ribbons  put  togetber. 
Sometimes  a  more  curious  process  is  adopted,  which  carries  the  figure  aside  iato  oAcr 
stripes,  in  a  manner  which  no  Briti^  loom  couid  imitate.  To  comb  the  waxp,  they  vm 
ihe  fruit  of  the  sahthah,  a  strong  grass,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  jagf^,  dioniy 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg,  having  a  shell  lijce  a  young  pine  bun; 
This  being  removed,  leaves  a  sharp,  strong  hair,  which  makes  an  exceUent  brash  te 
the  purpose. 

Tne  process  of  dying  is  well  understood,  and  the  col<^s  are  beautiful  and  various ;  bi^ 
probably  for  want  of  proper  mordants,  or  from  frequent  wetting  and  strong  son,  they  sis 
apt  to  be  transient    The  colors  of  silks,  however,  are  permanent. 

On  the  whole,  the  Birmans  are  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a  civilized  people.  A  regu- 
lar government,  a  written  language,  an  established  literature,  a  settled  abode,  foreign 
•commerce,  respectable  architecture,  good  roads  and  bridges,  competent  manafactansi 
^adequate  dress,  gradations  of  rank,  and  the  condition  of  women,  conspire  to  estaULUi 
their  claim  to  be  so  considered.  Their  exact  place  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  is  not  ss 
<^8ily  settled.  In  intellect,  morals,  manners,  and  several  of  the  p<Hnts  just  nameil, 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  the  east,  and  are  certainly  superior  to  say 
satives  of  this  peninsula.  Prior  to  the  recent  entrance  of  Europeans,  the  degree  m 
civilization,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  fixed  and  complete.  No  change  in  laws^ 
habits,  manufactures,  food,  dwellings,  poetry,  painting,  or  indeed  anything  else,  had ' 
been  made  for  centuries,  or  if  made,  yet  so  slowly  as  to  impart  no  excitement  to  the 
public  mind.  Now,  the  case  is  decidedly  different.  « They  ^ot  only  have  contact  widi 
m^ny  Europeans,  but  confess  inferiority,  and  in  some  things  are  adopting  our  modes  and 
manufacture.  In  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  this  is  especially  the  case;  and  shcnild 
England  resign  those  possessions,  the  effects  of  her  dominion  on  the  population  will 
remain  and  extend.  If  the  present  king  should  retain  the  views  of  state  policy  which 
he  expressed  to  me  while  a  subject,  and  which  he  is  the  fittest  man  in  the  kingdom  lo 
sxecute,  Birmah  must  rapidly  rise  in  political  importance. 

Boodhism  is  probably,  at  this  time,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  the  most  preva- 
lent form  of  religion  upon  earth.  Half  of  the  population  of  China,  Lao,  Cochin-Clhina, 
and  Ceylon ;  all  of  Camboja,  Siam,  Birmah,  Thibet.  Tartary,  and  Lioo-Choo ;  and  a 

f^t  part  of  Japan,  and  most  of  the  other  islands  of  tlie  Southern  Seas,  are  of  this  fiuth. 
system  which  thus  enchains  the  minds  of  half  the  human  race,  deserves  the  attention 
of  both  Christians  and  philosophers,  however  fabulous  and  absurd. 

Chinese  accounts  make  the  introduction  of  Boodhism  into  that  empire  to  have  occurred 
about  A.  D.  65.  Marshman  supposes  the  Siamese  and  Laos  to  have  received  the  system 
about  three  centuries  before  Christ.  A  very  great  increase  of  the  Boodhist  faith  is  known 
to  have  occurred  in  China  early  in  the  sixth  century,  which  may  have  resulted  from  the 
flight  of  priests  with  him,  about  that  time,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Brahminists. 

Boodh  is  a  general  term  for  divinity,  and  not  the  name  of  any  particular  god.  There 
have  been  innumerable  Boodhs,  in  different  ages,  among  different  worlds,  but  in  no 
world  niore  than  five,  and  in  some  not  any.  In  this  world,  there  have  been  four  Boodhs, 
viz.,  Kan-ka-than,  Gau-na-gong,  Ka-tha-pa,  and  Gaudama.  In  the  Siamese  languagSi 
these  are  called  Kak-a-san,  Eo-na-gon,  Kasap,  and  Kodom.  One  is  yet  to  come,  viz., 
Aree-ma-day-eh. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  Gaudama  was  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cow.  This  idea  has  probably  originated  with  the  Hindus, 
and  is  advanced  to  support  their  assertion,  that  this  religion  is  a  branch  of  theirs.  Bm 
no  two  systems  can  be  mor^  opposite,  or  bear  less  evidence  of  one  being  derived  from 
the  other.  Brahminism  has  incarnations,  but  Boodhism  admits  of  none,  for  it  has  no 
permanent  God.  If,  in  its  endless  metempsychosis,  any  being  should  descend  from  the 
highest  forms  of  existence,  to  take  human  naturoi  it  would  not  be  an  incamatifla 
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oC  Deity,  tet  ft  teal  d«!gMilaliM  of  lMag,  and  the  person  so  descending  wonld  becoikie, 
Uimrdliy^  a  man.  If  he  etrer  rise  again,  it  must  be  by  another  almost  infinite  change, 
now  to  better,  and  no\r  to  worse,  as  merit  is  gained  or  lost.  While  Hinduisrm  teaches 
one  eternal  deity,  Boodhism  has  now  no  god.  That  has  a  host  of  idols ;  this  only  one. 
That  ^ijohis  bloody  sacrifices ;  tiiis  forbids  all  killing.  That  requires  atrocious  self- 
t^Mures ;  this  inculcates  fewer  austerities  than  even  Fopery.  That  makes  lying,  forni- 
cation, and  theft,  sometimes  Commendable,  and  describee  the  gods  as  excelling  in  these 
enormities^  this  never  confounds  right  and  wrong,  and  never  excuses  any  sin.  That 
makes  absorption  into  Deity  the  supreme  good ;  this  annihilation. 

The  great  doctrines  of  this  faith  are  five ;  viz.  1.  The  eternal  existence  of  the  universe, 
and  all  beings.  2.  Metempurychosis.  3.  Nicban,  or  annihilation.  4.  Hie  appearance^ 
sEt  distant  periods,  of  beings  who  obtain  deification  and  subsequent  annihilation.  6. 
The  obtaining  of  merit  Ctf  the  first  four  of  these,  enough  has  been  already  said.  The 
last  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  embracing,  as  it  does,  tl^  whole  system  of  morals. 

Merit  consists  in  avoiding  sins,  and  performing  virtues ;  and  the  degree  of  it  is  the  sole 
hope  of  the  Boodhist.  The  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  receipt  of  favor  through  the 
merit  of  another,  are  doctrines  unknown.  That  sufiering  can  be  in  any  way  regarded 
as  a  blessing,  is  to  him  absurd. 

The  sins  which  are  to  be  avoided  are  described  in  a  moral  code,  consisting  of  five 
TOincipal  and  positive  laws: — 1.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  3. 
Thoa  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  4  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  5.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  any 
intoxicating  liquor.  These  are  explained  and  branched  out  so  as  to  include  all  sins  of 
the  same  kind,  tmder  each  head.  The  first  of  these  laws  is  extended  to  all  killing,  even 
that  of  animals  for  food.  The  very  religious  will  not  kill  vermin.  War  and  capital 
punishments  are  considered  forbidden  by  the  first  law. 

Sins  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  Those  of  the  body ;  such  as  killing,  thefl,  for- 
nication, Ac.  2.  Those  of  the  tongue ;  as  falsehood,  discord,  harsh  language,  idle  talk, 
Ac  3.  Those  of  the  mind ;  as  pride,  covetousness,  envy,  heretical  thoughts,  adoring 
false  gods,  &c. 

Thi  sacred  books  portray  strongly  the  evils  of  pride,  anger,  covetousness,  and  inordi- 
mite  appetites.  Men  are  urged  to  avoid  excessive  perfumes,  ornament,  laughter,  vain 
joy,  strong  drink,  smoking  opium,  wandering  about  the  streets  in  the  night,  excessive 
fondness  for  amusements,  frequenting  bad  company,  and  idleness.  Those  who  aspire 
to  Nicban  are  cautioned  to  abhor  sorcery,  not  to  credit  dreams,  nor  be  angry  when 
abused,  nor  elated  when  approved,  not  to  flatter  benefactors,  nor  to  indulge  in  scorn  or 
biting  jests,  and  most  carefully  to  avoid  enkindling  strife. 

The  states  of  the  mind  are  resolved  into  three  classes: — 1.  When  we  are  pleased  in 
the  possession  of  agreeable  things.  2.  When  we  are  grieved  and  distressed  by  evil 
things.  3.  When  neither  do  good  things  gratify  us,  nor  evil  things  distress.  The 
last  is  the  best  state ;  and  in  it  a  man  is  rapidly  preparing  for  Nicban.  In  this  there  is 
no  small  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  some  approach  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  weanedness  from  the  world.  Some  of  their  books  abound  in  good  compari- 
sons ;  such  as,  that  he  who  runs  into  sinful  enjoyments  is  like  a  butterfly,  who  flutters 
round  a  candle  till  it  falls  in ;  or  one  who,  by  licking  honey  from  a  kuife,  cuts  his 
tongue  with  the  edee.  There  is  scarcely  a  prohibition  of  the  Bedagat,  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  our  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  arguments  appended  to  them  are  oflten  just 
and  forcible. 

Merit  is  of  three  kinds : — 1.  Thela^  or  the  observance  of  all  the  prohibitions  and  pre* 
cepts,  and  all  duties  fairly  deducible  from  them ;  such  as  beneficence,  gentleness,  integ- 
rity, lenity,  forbearance,  condescension,  veneration  to  parents,  love  to  mankind,  &C. 
2.  Dana^  or  giving  alms  and  oflferings.  This  includes  feeding  priests,  building  kioungs, 
pagodas,  and  zayats,  placing  bells  at  pagodas,  making  public  roads,  tanks,  and  wells, 
planting  trees  for  shaae  or  fruit,  keeping  pots  of  cool  water  by  the  way-side  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  feeding  criminals,  biras,  animals,  &c.  3.  Bawana^  or  repeating  prayers, 
i|nd  reading  religious  books.  Of  this  last,  there  are  three  degrees,  or  sorts ;  the  first 
consisting  in  merely  reciting  prayers,  or  reading  thoughtlessly;  the  second,  and  more 
meritorious,  is  praying  or  reading,  with  a  mind  attentive  to  the  exercise ;  the  third,  and 
most  excellent,  is  the  performing  these  exercises  with  strong  desires  and  awakened  feel- 
ings. He  who  neglects  to  lay  up  merit,  is  compared  to  a  man  who  sets  out  on  a  journey 
through  an  uninhabited  country,  beset  with  wild  beasts,  and  provides  himself  neither 
with  food  nor  weapons.  32 
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It  has  heea  obsenred  by  trayellen  that  this  peofde  is  remarkably  tolerant  in  reUgbos 
matters.  In  a  restricted  sense,  this  is  certainly  true.  Foreigners  of  erery  descriptmi 
are  allowed  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  relidon.  They  may  build  places  of  worship  of 
any  kind,  in  any  place,  and  have  their  public  festivals  and  processions,  without  moles* 
tation.  But  no  nation  could  be  more  intolerant  to  their  own  people.  No  Burman  may 
join  any  of  these  religions  under  the  severest  penalties.  Despotic  as  is  the  govemmenty 
in  nothing  does  it  more  thoroughly  display  that  despotism,  than  in  its  measures  for  sa^ 
pressing  all  religious  innovation,  and  supporting  Uie  established  systeuL  mie  wlnue 
population  is  divided  into  allotments  of  ten  fSsLmilies,  under  a  petty  officer.  Over  every 
ten  of  these  allotments  is  another  officer,  to  whom  the  others  report.  These  chiefs  of  a 
hundred  famiUes  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  higher  officer,  who  takes  cognizance  <rf 
all  causes.  On  stated  days,  every  chief  of  ten  families  is  required  to  bring  fottb  ki$ 
company  to  the  appointed  observances.  He  does  not  indeed  notice  mere  remi 
but  if  any  person  be  habitually  absent,  he  must  jproduce  either  a  good  reason  ore 
The  whole  population  is  thus  held  in  chains,  as  iron-like  as  caste  itself;  and  to  l 
a  Christian  openly,  is  to  hazard  everything,  even  life. 

In  the  British  provinces,  the  national  faith,  being  robbed  of  the  support  of  tha  i 

arm,  seems  to  be  cherished  so  much  the  more  by  national  feeUng.    Expectancy %4u^j 
religion  of  the  new  rulers  may  spread,  seems  to  awake  greater  vigilance  that  it  sir     '^ 
Pafi;odas,  kyoungs,  and  priests  are  well  supported,  and  the  clergy  seem  anxious 
pitiate  popular  favor,  to  stand  them  instead  of  government  patronage.    It  is  *^ 
easier  to  distribute  tracts,  or  obtain  an  audience  in  Maulmein,  than  in  I        _ 
Ava,  though  schools  are  more  easily  estabhshed.    Persecution  is  shown  in  ev^rf  i 
except  official.    Neighborly  acts  are  often  refused  t«  Christians,  and,  in  aavm 
were  it  not  for  the  missionary,  the  convert  could  scarcely  escape  absolute  want^ 

No  false  religion,  ancient  or  modern,  is  comparable  to  this.    Its  philosophy  i%^ 
not  exceeded  in  folly  by  any  other ;  but  its  doctrines  and  practical  piety  bear  m^'i 
resemblance  to  those  of  holy  Scripture.    There  is  scarcely  a  principle  or  precept  " 
Bedagat  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.     Did  the  people  but  act  up  to  its  prinr' 
peace  and  love,  oppression  and  injury  would  be  known  no  more  within  their 

Its  deeds  of  merit  are  in  all  cases  either  really  beneficial  to  mankind,  or  harm_ 

has  no  mythology  of  obscene  and  ferocious  deities ;  no  sanguinary  or  impure  ol 

ances;  no  self-inflicted  tortures;  no  tyrannising  priesthood;  no  confounaing  of  lof^ 
and  wrong,  by  making  certain  iniquities  laudable  in  worship.  In  its  moral  code^  its 
descriptions  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  first  ages,  of  the  shortening  of  man's  life 
because  of  his  sins,  &c.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  genuine  traditions.  In  almost  every 
respect,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion  which  man  has  ever  invented. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  regard  Boodhism  with  unmeasured  reprobation,  if  we 
compare  it,  not  with  other  false  religions,  but  with  truth.  Its  entire  base  is  false.  It  is 
built,  not  on  love  to  God,  nor  even  love  to  man,  but  on  personal  merit.  It  is  a 
system  of  religion  without  a  God.  It  is  literally  atheism.  Instead  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  forgiving  sin,  and  filial  service  from  a  pure  heart,  as  the  effect  of  love,  it  pre- 
sents nothing  to  love,  for  its  Deity  is  dead ;  nothing  as  the  ultimate  object  of  action  but 
self;  and  nothing  for  man's  highest  and  holiest  ambition  but  annihilation. 

SRgtory. —  The  Birmans  having  got  into  collision  with  the  British,  the  finest  part  of 
their  territory  seems  likely  to  be  annexed  to  the  British  Lidian  empire. 
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Chxiieae  Wedding. 

Altogether  the  most  Important  event  in  the  modern  history  of  China,  was  the'^mur 
with  Great  Britain,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  an  internal  rebellion  which  threatens  the 
destruction  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  of  which  the  military  prestige  w^  destroyed  by  the 
result  of  that  war. 

Whatever  results  may  grow  out  of  it,  the  origin  of  that  war,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  the  British  nation.  It  originated  in  the  opium 
trade.  Alarmed  at  the  yearly  increasing  consumption  of  that  pernicious  stimulant,  pro- 
duced in  British  India  and  smuggled  into  China,  and  which  in  twenty  years  had  risen 
from  the  annual  amount  of  $3,m)0,000  to  $20,000,000,  the  Chinese  government,  after  va- 
rious ineffectual  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  at  length,  in  March,  1839,  resorted 
to  the  decisive  step  ol  seizing  and  destroying  all  the  opium  then  in  Canton  and  its 
neighborhood,  (the  property,  chieflv,  of  British  merchants,  who  gave  it  up  to  save  their 
lives),  to  the  amount  of  some  20,000  chests.  The  forfeiture  of  smuggled  goods  is  the 
usual  practice  of  all  nations,  and  yet  the  British  made  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  pay 
an  indemnity  for  the  opium  destroyed  (and  in  fact,  —  for  they  would  have  been  sa^fied 
with  nothing  less,  —  to  allow  the  opium  trade  to  go  on  as  before),  the  occasion  for  a 
war.  In  May,  1811,  a  British  force  attacked  Canton,  and  having  jgot  possession  of  all 
the  fortifications,  compelled  the  city  to  pay  a  ransom  of  $6,000,(X)0.  The  emperor  still 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  British,  a  strong  armament  proceeded  northerly, 
and  on  the  27th  of  August,  1841,  captured  the  city  of  Amoy,  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
though  the  fortifications  were  very  extensive,  mounting  several  hundred  guns.    Not  long 


after,  ihe  island  of  Cbusan  and  ike  city  of  Ningpo  Idl  also  into  the  hands  of  the  Rrttidb 
Further  operations  were  suspended  by  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon ;  but  in  July,  18^ 
a  powerful  naval  armament,  having  a  strong  bocfy  of  troops  on  board,  entered  the  month 
of  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  or  Blue  River,  captured  the  towns  and  forts  on  its  banks,  and  ap- 
proached the  point  where  that  river  is  crossed  by  the  imperial  canal.  The  Chinese  fought 
with  great  courage ;  but  their  toted  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  made  them  quite  inca* 
pable  of  any  effectual  resistance.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  soon  concluded,  near  Nankin,  by  which  the  Chinese  agreed  to  fmj  an  indem- 
nity to  the  English  of  21,(H)0,000  dollars,  to  cede  to  them  the  island  of  H(^  Kong,  near 
Canton,  and  to  open  five  ports,  Canton,  Amoy,  Poo-chow-foo,  Shanghae,  and  Ningpo 
to  the  foreign  trade.  This  indemnity  has  been  since  paid,  and  this  Chinese  war,  the  most 
iniquitous  one  in  which  a  Christian  nation  ever  engaged,  has  been  the  only  war  everca^ 
ried  on  by  the  British  which  paid  its  own  expenses.  The  opium^trade,  which  gave  the 
occasion  to  the  war,  though  no  longer  openly  protected  by  the  English,  is  still  canried  on  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  ever ;  but  the  increase  of  traffic  in  other  articles  exported  from  the 
opening  of  the  five  ports,  has  failed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  realized. 

Meanwhile,  a  rebellion  has  broken  out  against  the  Tartar  authorities, — in  all  proba- 
bility an  indirect  result  of  the  English  victories,  which  gradually  spreading,  has  risen  to  a 
great  height ;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  threatens  the  downfall  of  the  Tartar  dynas^. 
Thus,  at  last,  even  China  itself,  begins  to  move  und»  the  impulse  of  European  activity. 

Tea.  —  It  is  as  the  land  of  tea,  that  the  name  of  China  is  most  familiar  to  inresteit 
ears. 


CnldTation  of  the  Tea  PUnt 


In  the  ninth  century,  certain  Arabiem  doctors  mentioned  a  fragrant  and  fascinat- 
ing Chinese  beverage,  prepared  from  the  plant  called  Schah  or  Sah,  After  the  lapse 
of  soma  six  hundrea  years — in  1633  — Olearius  discovered  that  tc^  was  domesticated 
as  a  luxury  amou^  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in  Persia.  It  has  since  become  a  coronHHi 
bev^^jge  in  all  civilized  and  uncivilized  countries.  All  through  the  wastes  of  Central 
Asia,^yond  Persia,  among  the  Nomads  with  shifting  tents  who  flit  along  the  far  Asian 
extremities  of  Russia,  the  Korgish,  the  Calmucks,  the  Baschkiri,  etc,  tea  is  sufNreme.  But 
their  use  of  it  is  according  to  &eir  condition.  With  them  it  is  no  drink,  but  a  solid  noni^ 
ishment.  It  has  no  appearance  of  delicately  rolled  leaves,  but  sticks  and  stalks  of  the 
plant  are  made  into  heavy,  stone-like  cakes,  of  the  color  of  tan-balls,  and  of  the  confq^t- 
ence  of  iron-bolts.   This  is  moistened  and  baked  with  the  water  of  the  Steppes,  mixed 
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'wilhthe  blood  of  animalB  and  emicAed  with  the  f^t  of  beef  of]^at;t(m,apd  it  i»  then  eat^ 
'With  spoons,  like  a  thick  boi^>. 

Statistics  albw  an  arerage  of  6jt  ozs.  to  each  Rassian,  and  to  the  neighboring  Get* 
mans,  11  ozs-  annually.    Ameiioa  oonsnmes  19,000,000  p.opn<te  annually,  and  of  thi^ 


Gatheriiig  Leayes  of  the  Tea  Plant 

quantity  15,000,000  are  of  the  green  kinds.    The  British  empire,  on  the  contrary,  consum- 
ing 51,000,000  annually,  counts  only  about  7,000,000  pounas  green. 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  tea  is  a  tedious  process.     In  eight  years,  the  leaver 
of  the  tea-plant  are  fully  charged  with  their  peculiarities.     In  the  ninth  year  they  begin 


Drying  and  Boiling  the  Gre^  Tea. 


to  lose  them.     Yet  the  plants  are  stripped  sometimes  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years 
and  hence  the  endless  varieties  of  tea.    Each  year  there  are  four  harvests,  of  which  thai 
of  February  is  the  least  in  quantity  and  best  in  quality.    The  April  harvest  is  a  kind  of 
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roweuj  a  second-cutting  of  the  best  That  of  June  yields  mainly  large  leaves,  and  (to 
of  August  is  of  the  baser  sort  But  each  harvest  carefully  strips  the  fdant,  and  (or  eaok 
the  workmen  prepare  themselves  as  for  a  religious  act  For  eight  days  the?  most 
eat  only  a  little  and  carefully,  for  the  leaf  is  sensitive  to  an  unpleasant  bieath.    A  (sun- 


Final  Process  of  Mixing  Tea. 

fill  bath  completes  the  purification ;  and  then,  with  gloved  hands,  they  proceed  to  4i 
picking.  An  industrious  workman  may  collect  firom  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  in  a  day.  But 
on  the  same  day  he  must  strew  them  upon  a  heated  platter,  and  on  the  same  evena| 
wrap  them  in  a  cloth,  and  dip  them  for  some  moments  in  hot  water.  After  they  han 
dripped  during  the  night,  they  are  spread  the  next  morning,  before  the  sun  is  high,  in  W 
iron  pans  in  which  they  are  constantly  stirred.  They  are  then  laid  upon  mats,  rolled  wift 
the  open  hand,  completely  cooled  with  large  fans  during  the  process,  then  skilfully  packed 
in  chests,  of  which  the  inner  Surface  is  carefully  lined  with  scentless  leaves  ;  for  the  «»• 
tact  of  wood  or  metal  would  impart  their  odor  and  flavor  to  the  tea.  Only  with  the  con- 
moner  sorts  are  mixed  the  flowers  of  the  tea  rose  or  of  the  Olea  frdgrans  or  the  CamtSk 
sasangua,  to  overpower  with  their  fragrance  the  somewhat  rank  odor  of  the  coarser  leawi 
The  proper  tea-plant  blossoms  are  only  very  rarely  and  cautiously  scattered  among  tk 
most  select  teas. 

The  best  teas  go  overland  to  Russia.  The  difference  between  those  thus  obtainrf 
and  those  carried  by  sea,  is  just  the  difierence  between  native  Havana  cigars  and  tho« 
made  elsewhere  from  the  Havana  leaf.  There  are  two  leading  kinds  of  black  tea,* 
flower  and  the  trade  tea.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  three  families.  Of  green  tei 
there  are  but  two  kinds.  But  there  is  one  kind  yet  more  exquisite  than  the  black  or  greea, 
and  that  is  the  yellow.  The  tea  which  approaches  nearest  it,  among  all  those  which  art 
sold  (for  the  yellow  tea,  like  the  Schloss  Johannisberger,  is  not  to  be  bought),  is  tW 
known  as  the  Imperial  Pearl. 

The  essential  difierence  between  black  and  green  tea  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  TW 
miserable  tradition  of  the  leaves  becoming  colored  by  the  hot  copper,  so  that  the  grtf^ 
ness  is  a  poison,  is  now  tolerated  by  no  Savan.  The  subtlest  chemical  analysis  has » 
tected  no  foreign  substance  in  genuine  green  tea,  but  only  a  stronger  quality  of  the  tea- 
character  than  in  black.  ^  And  here  we  may  remark  that  recent  profound  investigatifflj 
have  resolved  the  essentfal  characteristics  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  into  one  quality,  whia 
supplies  the  energy  exhausted  by  vital  action,  and  thus  founds  the  universal  use  of  tiwJ* 
beverages,  under  various  forms,  in  a  necessity  of  human  organization.  ^ 
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Within  a  few  years,  a  European  traveller,  Dr.  Siebold,  has  obtained  admission,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  government,  into  this  almost  inaccessible  country,  and  has 
enjoyed,  by  a  long  residence  at  Nangasaki,  xmcommon  oppprtunities  of  gaining  informa- 
tion respecting  the  inhabitants. 

This  country  forms  a  singular  anomaly,  which  has  succeeded  until  the  present  day, 
in  keeping  itself  a  stranger  to  the  whole  world,  and  isolating  itself  in  snch  a  manner, 
that  Europeans  are  as  utterly  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  there,  as  if  it  were  situated  in 
one  of  the  planets.  But  what  is  more  singular  is,  that  during  more  than  one  century 
this  same  country  kept  up  constant  intercourse  with  Europe,  that  its  sovereigns  sent 
there  the  first  ambassadors,  who  visited  those  distant  countries  in  the  east,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  those  countries  where  the  Christian  religion  ever  made  any  con- 
siderable progress  among  the  educated  classes.  The  Japanese  have  never  shown  the 
stiffness  of  the  Chinese  in  repulsing  foreign  improvements.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
their  literary  men,  especially  their  physicians  and  naturalists,  neglect  no  occasion  to  ior 
struct  themselves  in  me  European  sciences,  and  study  the  Dutch  language,  the  only  one 
to  which  they  have  access,  in  order  to  perfect  their  knowledge. 

With  these  communicative  dispositions,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  how  has  its  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  the  most  complete  isolation  ?  How  has  this  government 
itself  been  able  to  preserve,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  same  inflexibility"!  How- 
ever indiscreet  may  have  been  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  whatever  broils  they  may 
have  caused,  it  would  seem  as  if  so  long  a  space  of  time  would  have  weakened,  if  it  did 
not  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  civil  wars  which  were  the  fruits  of  their  proselytism. 
Meantime,  the  successive  efforts  of  the  English,  the  Russians,  and  the  Americans,  to 
establish  communications,  have  been  useless,  and  two  hundred  years  of  prudence  and 
moderation  have  not  released  the  Hollanders  from  a  single  one  of  those  humiliating  pre- 
caations,  which  the  Japanese  thought  necessary  to  take,  with  regard  to  them,  at  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  other  nations. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the  Dutch  government  resolved  to  renew  the  relations 
which  had  been  for  several  years  interrupted,  and  to  endeavor  to  extend  them  as  much 
as  possible.  M.  Sfebold  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  embassy  as  a  naturalist,  and  a 
physician ;  the  result  of  his  labors  proves  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made 
a  better  selection. 

Colonel  Sturber,  who  was  appointed  head  of  the  Dutch  establishment  at  Japan,  went 
at  first  to  Batavia.  It  is  generally  in  the  month  of  June  that  persons  intending  to  go  to 
Japan  quit  that  city,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  south-eastern  monsoon,  which  usually  pre- 
vails at  that  period  of  the  year.  But  the  departure  of  the  expedition  was  delayed  a  little, 
by  the  necessary  preparations,  and  it  did  not  sail  until  the  28th  of  June,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July  it  entered  the  bay  of  Banca. 

This  island  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its  tin  mines,  which  were  not  dis- 
covered until  1710,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  a  fire  which  melted  some  small  quanti- 
ties of  it.  The  Sultan  of  Palembang  at  that  time  began  some  works,  and  engaged  a 
great  number  of  Chinese  families  to  come  and  establish  themselves  there.  At  first  they 
took  these  mines  on  leases,  but  afterwards  the  Sultan  decided  to  regulate- them  on  his 
own  account.  His  agents,  called  tykeSy  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  power,  even  to 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  the  Chinese,  without  the  latter  being  able  to  appeal  to 
the  Sultan.  The  product  of  these  mines  is  so  considerable,  that  in  the  year  1823,  it  did 
not  amount  to  less  than  3,382,317  pounds. 

The  7th  of  July  the  navirators  again  set  sail,  and  on  the  27th  they  saw  the  isle  of 
Formosa,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Holland,  and  which  was  taken  from  them  in  1662| 
by  the  Chinese  pirate,  Coxinga.  They  continued  their  voyage  without  stopping  there, 
and  on  the  6th  they  met  a  Japanese  junk,  overturned  on  the  side,  and  saved  the  creW| 
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who  were  in  the  utmost  danger.  But  the  Japanese  laws  punish  so  severely  all  conuini* 
nication  with  strangers,  that  they  were  forced,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  captain,  to 
pierce  a  hole  in  the  hold  of  this  junk,  to  sink  it ;  for  if  by  chance  it  had  been  thrown  on 
any  point  of  the  Japanese  coast,  the  captain  would  never  have  been  able  to  justify  himr 
self  lor  having  taken  refuge  on  board  a  foreign  vessel. 

.The  9th  of  August,  the  vessel  arrived  off  Nangasaki;  though  they  had  taken  care 
to  hoist  the  Dutch  flag,  they  were  not  permitted  lo  enter  the  port,  until  they  had  ob- 
tained permission.  Some  Japanese  officers  came  on  board,  and  brought  some  papen 
from  the  head  of  the  Dutch  commerce  at  Dezrma ;  these  papers  contained  general  que^ 
tions  respecting  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the  captain,  as  well  as  the  dumber  and 
quality  of  the  persons  who  were  on  board.  We  hoisted  immediatdy  our  flag  of  inteffi- 
genoe,  says  the  narrator,  which  had  been  givefn  us  at  Batavia,  with  particular  instim- 
tions  respecting  the  anchorage  on  the  Japan  coast.  When  we  had  turned  the  northern 
point  of  the  isle  of  Swo-Swima,  several  officers  and  Japanese  interpreters  came  on  boaid 
to  receive  our  papers,  and  some  persons  as  hostages.  They  announced  to  us  that  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  bearing  the  title  of  banjost^  and  some  messengers  from  the  factory, 
weie  coming  to  visit  us.  Since  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  British  ship  of  war  PbiS" 
ton,  in  1808,  the  government  takes  the  precaution,  before  the  Japanese  officers  and  the 
Dutch  from  the  factory  board  tfie  ship,  to  demand  hostages,  and  conduct  them  to  De- 
zima,  so  that  since  this  epoch,  the  Dutch  vessels  can  no  longer  enter  immediately  the 
part  of  Nangasaki,  bat  are  obUged  to  remain  at  anchor  during  some  time  in  the  bay  near 
the  isle  of  Takaboko,  (Papenberg)  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  guards. 

Toward  noon  arrived  the  ffobanjesi,  or  envoy  of.  the  imperial  guard.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  several  interpreters,  who  put  our  author  into  great  embarrassment,  f<s  he 
spoke  the  Dutch  language  with  difficulty.  It  is  known  that  the  Swedish  naturalist| 
Thunberg,  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty.  M.  Siebold,  however,  succeeded  in  get* 
ting  admitted,  by  persuading  them  that  he  belonged  to  a  district  of  Holland,  where  t 
different  dialect  was  spoken. 

The  wind  was  so  adverse,  that,  though  towed  by  a  number  of  barks,  the  author 
thinks  several  hundred,  the  vessel  could  not  enter  the  port  the  same  evening,  and  was 
ObU^d  to  cast  anchor  at  twenty-nine  fathoms  deep.  W  hile  the  Dutch  vessels  are  not 
in  port,  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  at  war ;  all  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  in  the  haj 
are  under  arms,  the  corps  de  garde,  the  batteries,  and  a  multitude  of  small  vessels,  aie 
covered  with  flags,  banners,  arms,  and  military  ensigns,  and  are  illuminated  dunne  tlie 
night.  When  the  wind  is  unfavorable,  these  demonstrations  last  several  days,  and  oc- 
casion the  government  considerable  expense.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  useless  for  captaios 
to  press  the  Japanese,  when  the  latter  tow  them  into  port,  for  it  is  tbeir  own  interest  to 
conduct  them  promptly  to  their  destination. 

Several  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  vessels,  they  place  on  the  Cape  Nomo^ 
on  the  mountain  near  the  city,  fishermen,  called  Ko-se-to,  and  on  a  height  near  Nanga- 
saki, sentinels,  who  watch  for  the  arrival  of  foreign  vessels.  As  soon  as  a  sail  is  per- 
ceived from  the  height  of  the  Cape  Nome,  the  news  is  carried  to  Dezima.  They  also 
take  measures  to  give,  in  case  of  need,  signals  with  rockets,  from  the  tops  of  the  moan- 
tains  in  the  interior. 

The  numerous  batteries  from  the  islands  and  from  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  for  tbe 
most  part  directed  towards  tlie  entrance  of  the  basin,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  again 
defended  by  strong  batteries,  raised  on  the  two  sides,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable  garri- 
son, composed  of  troc^s,  which  bear  the  name  of  imperial  guards.  This  passage  is  438 
yards  in  its  greatest  width,  and  150  only  in  the  most  narrow  place ;  a  chain  is  always 
kept  ready  to  bar  it  in  case  of  necessity.  This  disposition  is  little  known,  being  pur- 
posely kept  secret ;  the  fact  is  however  certain,  and  the  chain  is  kept  in  the  magazine 
of  the  navy,  called  Ofuna-Kura. 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  almost  entire,  because  it  shows  the  minute  precai^ 
tions  wliich  are  observed  by  the  Japanese  with  regard  to  the  Ett|opeans.  The  nan- 
gators  were  still  more  surprised  at  seeing  arrive  on  board,  as  soon  as  they  had  thrown 
anchor  before  Dezima,  the  Chevalier  Cock  BlomhoflT,  chief  of  the  Dutch  commerce.  Tliii 
dignitary,  and  the  perscms  of  his  suite,  wear  the  ancient  Dutch  costume,  which  hss 
fallen  into  disuse  for  ages,  but  which  could  not  be  abandoned  in  Japan  without  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  the  government  of  that  country,  who  would  have  thought  the  least 
change  of  costume  made  them  a  new  nation.    A  coat  of  embroidered  velvet,  a  ma  nth 
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of  black  Telyet,  a  hat  with  jdinnes^  a  sword,  and  a  g6lden-headed  cane— nothing  wu 

wanting.  One  might  have  thought  he  saw  the  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  or  Van  Dyk, 
descending  from  their  frames;  and  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  show  the  com- 
plete immobility  to  which  this  singular  country  has  condemned  itself,  in  the  midst  of 
universal  movement 

The  island  of  Dezima,  where  the  Dutch  factory  is  established,  was  artificially  constructed 
with  the  earth  of  a  hill  which  was  found  near  the  spot,  and  which  was  levelled  for  that 
purpose ;  it  is  protected  by  a  quay  of  basalt,  which  protects  it  against  the  water,  and  even 
at  high  tide,  it  is  raised  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  length  is  about  600  feet, 
and  its  width  200.  At  the  south  and  west  it  looks  out  on  the  sea;  on  the  north  and 
east,  it  faces  the  city  of  Nangasaki,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  canal  of  little  width, 
and  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  a  gate,  which  is  always 
guarded.  On  this  narrow  spot  the  Dutch  worAien  have  erected  their  magazines,  and 
some  other  edifices,  which  form  a  considerably  large  street.  This  establishment  at 
first  belonged  to  the  Portuguese ;  but  when  they  were  completely  expelled  from  the  em- 
pire, they  gave  it  up  to  the  Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  destroy  the  one  they  had  pos- 
sessed at  Firato— it  being  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  concentrate  at  Nangasaki  all 
the  commerce  of  Japan. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  gained  sufficient  favor  to  prevent  being  expelled 
from  this  last  asylum.  There  is  no  sort  of  vexation  and  humiliation  that  they  UlEive  not 
been  made  to  sufiier  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  But  the  desire  of  preserving  a  vast 
monopoly  makes  them  bear  everything.  It  is  as  humble  solicitors,  without  suite,  and 
without  honors,  that  their  ambassadors  are  admitted  at  Jeddo ;  their  presents  are  only 
received  as  a  tribute,  by  which  they  purchase  the  permission  to  come  to  Japan. 

This  embassy  was  formerly  sent  every  year ;  but  in  1790,  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
not  take  place  except  once  in  four  years,  and  that  in  the  interval,  the  presents  should  be 
carried  annually  to  the  court  by  the  interpreters.  When  the  embassy  makes  its  visit, 
the  head  of  the  factory  is  allowed  to  take  with  him  but  two  Europeans,  a  secretary,  and 
a  physician.  The  journey  is  rec:ulated  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  in  successive 
days,  without  their  being  allowed  to  change  anything.  The  Japanese  kept  up  such  a 
strict  guard  over  them  that  the  ambassadors  were  not  allowed  to  abstain  from  visiting 
certain  curiosities,  which  have  been  shown  them  from  time  immemorial.  The  Japanese 
officer  who  was  employed  to  conduct  them,  carried  with  him  the  journals  of  the  route 
taken  by  his  predecessors,  and  had  recourse  to  it  when  the  smallest  difficulty  arose.  M. 
Siebold  thinks,  however,  that  by  a  slow  and  skilful  course  of  management,  it  would  be 
possible,  by  means  of  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  obtain  great  facilities.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  to  be  hoped  that  a  company  of  merchants  will  consent  to  make  very  great  ad- 
vances to  obtain  scientific  and  literary  results  that  cannot  be  carried  on  their  books  to 
the  account  of  profit. 

The  medical  knowledge  of  our  traveller  had  procured  him  numerous  friends,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  studying  thoroughly,  before  setting  out  on  the  journey,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.  When  the  embassy  started,' he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  journey. 

Thanks  to  the  custom  which  obliges  the  princes  to  pass  alternately  six  months  in  the 
capital,  and  six  in  the  provinces,  and  thanks  to  the  numerous  places  of  pilgrimage  which 
are  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  Japan  is  a  coun- 
try which  is  travelled  over  with  great  ease.  Carriages  are  not,  however,  made  use  of 
there :  the  most  common  means  of  transportation  is  the  Nosimono,  a  species  of  palan- 
quin, to  which  Europeans  find  it  hard  to  accommodate  themselves,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  legs  crossed  in  it.  There  are  at  regular  distances  post-houses^ 
where  relays  of  bearers  and  beasts  of  burden  are  found ;  but  as  a  single  prince  employs 
often  hundreds  of  men  and  animals,  the  post-house  is  only  the  place  where  travellers 

«ocure,  under  the  inspection  of  the  authorities,  and  with  exactness,  the  means  of  con- 
luing  their  journey.  There  is  also  a  letter  post,  which  leaves  the  principal  cities  at  a 
fixed  day.  Upon  important  occasions,  mercantile  houses  send  especial  couriers,  those 
houses  particularly  which  deal  in  rice  and  dried  fish,  commodities  on  which  they  specib- 
late  in  Japan,  as  they  do  in  Europe  on  cotton  and  the  stocks.  Signal  fires,  placed  at  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  give  notice  to  the  government  if  any  important  event 
occurs. 

Nangasaki  is  situated  in  32  deg.  45  mm.  north  latitude,  and  127  deg.  31  min.  30  sec 
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east  longitude.  In  1896,  it  had  29,127  iiAabitants,  indepettdrat  of  the  soldiery.  Per- 
sons  in  the  employment  of  the  Ziogoon  and  the  princes,  priests  and  monks,  form  heside 
a  total  of  nearljr  o,000  souls.  The  city  and  its  dependencies  contain  92  streets,  11,451 
houies ;  62  temples  and  Budhist  cloisters,  a  great  religious  edifice,  and  five  small  chapeb 
for  the  worship  of  Camis.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  who  is  relieved  by  bis  col- 
league, who  represents  the  city  at  Jeddo,  every  other  year;  a  superintendent  of  the 
domains  of  Ziogoon,  a  commandant,  two  mayors,  a  chatkber  of  finance^  placed  over  tbe 
foreign  commerce,  a  college  of  interpreters  for  the  Dutch,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Coreeo. 
It  contains  two  government  palaces,  those  of  the  princes  of  Fizen  and  of  Tzikuzen,  who 
furnish  alternately  the  garrison  for  the  port,  the  offices  of  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the 
princes  of  Satsuma,  Tsasima,  and  some  other  provinces  of  Kuisin,  a  Dutch  factory  in 
the  artificial  island  of  Dezima,  and  a^hinese  factory,  called  Tzo-Sin-Jasiki,  forming 
the  southern  suburb.  A  prison,  a  houAfor  the  insane,  public  magazines,  an  arsenal,  a 
Funa-cura,  or  open  yard,  for  the  protection  of  ships  of  war,  a  botanic  garden,  sevml 
theatres,  a  great  number  of  tea-houses,  and  other  public  places,  frequented  by  crowds 
of  dancers  and  musicians.  A  vigorous  commerce  is  kept  up,  and  great  industry  dis- 
played ;  there  is  a  porcelain  manufactory,  breweries  of  rice-beer,  medicines,  spices,  shops 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  Chinese  magazines,  and  various  trifling  articles. 

This  city,  the  only  link  between  Japan  and  foreign  countries,  is  constantly  visited  by 
merchants,  the  learned  men  and  idlers  from  all  points  of  the  empire,  and  its  port  is  filled 
with  national  vessels. 

Two  recent  expeditions  to  Japan,  one  American,  the  other  Russian,  have  induced  the 
emperor  to  promise  to  open  his  ports  to  European  vesselsi  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  this  promise  will  be  carried  out 

XXn— AFRICA. 

Algeria. —  The  Arabs  of  Al- 
giers, after  a  protracted  resistance 
have  submiUed  quietly  to  the 
French  arms,  and  something  ii 
now  to  be  expected  from,  though 
as  yet  little  has  been  a€;coinplisheJ 
by  European  colonization. 

LiberKL  —  The  suppressioD  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  for  winch 
Great  Britain  has  made  such  great 
efforts,  and  which  now,  through 
the  concurrence  of  Brazil  and 
Spain,  seems  on  the  point  of  being 
accomplished,  is  likely  to  open  the 
West  coast  of  Africa  to  civilized 
enterprise,  towards  which  the  col- 
ony of  Liberia  may  be  expected 
greatly  to  contribute.  Libaia, 
which  since  1847  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  states  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  has  a  territory  of 
about  24,000  square  miles,  with  i 
population,  including  the  natives  who  acknowledge  its  authority,  of  80,000,  of  whom 
at  least  50,000  can  speak  English.  Of  these,  about  10,000  are  Americans,  or  of  Amexi* 
can  descent  The  production  of  palm  oil  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  has  greatly  'uf 
creased,  and  efforts  are  making,  not  without  promise  of  success,  to  introduce  among 
them  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  "Maryland  Colony"  at  Cape  PalmaS|  though 
formed  after  the  model  of  Liberia,  is  a  separate  government 

South  Africa.  —  A  new  war  with  the  CafFres  has  given  a  new  e)ctent  to  the  Eng^ 
•colony  of  the  Cape,  which  now  includes  almost  all  the  habitable  country  in  that  region. 
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XXIIL— EGYPT. 

Sstorp. — The  sudden  appearance  of  the  spirit  <rf  reform  and  innovation  in  the  East 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  present  century.  Had  this  been  the 
matured  fruit  of  tinie,  it  would  cause  less  surprise.  JBut  the  movement  has  b^n  sudden, 
imexpected,  and  to  ordinary  observers,  inexplicable.  It  has  not  proceeded  from  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  it  is  firom  one  or  two  individuals  that  it  has  received  its  impubion.    It 
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must  have  had,  then,  some  accidental  cause,  and  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  the 
expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt  —  an  undertaking  which  totally  failed  of  its  imme- 
diate object,  but  which  led  the  way  to  consequences  altogether  unforeseen  at  the  time. 
Among  those  who  came  to  assist  in  the  conflict  against  the  French,  fortune  bad  con- 
ducted a  Macedonian  soldier,  who  was  destined  to  evolve  from  that  great  event  the 
mighty  consequences  which  it  was  to  achieve  upon  the  eastern  world.  This  individual 
was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  gained  his  high  position  in  spite  of  a  thou- 
sand obstacles,  which  he  either  overthrew  by  his  courage  or  turned  aside  by  his  address. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  look  upon  him  as  an  apostle  either  of  morality  or  civilization ; 
we  may  regard  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  who,  having  learnt  nothing  from  the  society 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  brought  up,  originated  himself  a  civilizing  movement 


Wild  Date  Palm. 


The  Sovereign  is  the  great  landholder  of  Egypt.  The  peasantry  stand  in  the  relation 
toward  him  of  a  body  of  hired  laborers ;  though  to  some  among  them  lands  are  assign- 
ed,  of  which  they  remain  the  tenants  as  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  impost.  The 
Pasha  furnishes  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  cattle  necessary  for  irrigation. 
When  the  crops  are  harvested,  they  are  bought  up  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govemmeDt. 
Tho  ordinary  cultivators  dispose  of  their  products  freely;  that  which  is  sold  in  the  towDs 
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pays  a  rateable  duty.  That  which  the  laborer  consumes  himself,  or  sells  on  the  spot,  is 
exempt 

Revenue^  ^Expenditures^  Taxes^  ^c.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Pasha  is  about 
$12,000,000.  The  expenditures  amount  to  $10,000,000.  The  financial  means  of  the 
sovereign  reside  in  three  sources.  First,  the  constitution  of  property  in  Egypt;  second, 
the  monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil ;  third,  the  taxes.  Property  in  this  country  rests 
upon  a  basis  different  from  what  it  is  in  Europe  and  America.  In  the  oriental  form  of 
society,  so  different  from  ours,  and  in  which  liberty  is  unknown,  property  of  any  sort 
has  but  a  precarious  existence ;  the  nature  of  it  has  never  been  so  clearly  defined  as  in 
the  West.  In  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  soil  ha6  always  belonged  to 
the  sovereign.  In  1808,  when  Mehemet  Ali  wrought  the  grand  territorial  revolution  by 
which  he  became  the  proprietary  of  nearly  all  Egypt,  he  abolished  the  titles  to  certain 
portions  of  land  let  to  the  feOahs  or  peasants,  but  held  by  a  kind  of  feudal  proprietors, 
of  whom  there  were  about  six  thousand,  and  thus  took  their  property  into  his  own  hands ; 
and  thus  has  been  enabled  to  organize  a  regular  system  of  agriculture  and  monopoly 
throughout  the  country. 

Trade  and  Commerce.  The  commerce  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
foreigners ;  and  although  the  foreign  trade  had  much  declined  from  its  ancient  prosperity, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  siill  consid- 
erable, and,  under  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  is  likely  to  receive  a  great  and 
permanent  improvement  The  Egyptians  import  trom  Europe,  woollen  cloths,  calico, 
muslins,  handkerchiefs,  silks,  velvets,  crape  shawls,  paper,  fire-arms,  cutlery,  watches, 
clocks,  glass  and  earthern-ware,  hard-ware,  planks,  metal,  wines  and  liquors ;  from  Asia 
Minor,  carpets  and  figs ;  from  Syria,  tobacco,  silks,  woollen  cloaks  and  soap ;  from 
Arabia,  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  shawls,  silks  and  muslin ;  from  Abyssinia  and  Sennaar, 
and  the  neighboring  countries,  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums  and  senna ; 
from  North  Africa,  woollen  cloth  and  morocco  shoes.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  wheat, 
maize,  rice,  beans,  cotton,  flax,  indigo,  coffee,  spices,  gums,  senna,  ivory  and  ostrich 
feathers ;  to  Turkey,  Abyssinian  and  black  slaves,  rice,  coffee,  spices  and  henna ;  to 
Syria,  slaves  and  rice ;  to  Arabia,  com ;  to  Sennaar  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
cotton,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  carpets,  beads,  soap,  fire-arms,  &c. 

Travelling,  In  one  respect,  the  energy  and  severity  of  Mehemet  Ali*s  government 
deserve  high  praise;  it  has  rendered  the  country  under  his  sway  secure,  so  that  travel- 
lers, whether  Orientals  or  Franks,  may  pass  in  their  own  dress  throughout  Egypt  with 
the  same  degree  of  safety  as  in  any  part  of  civilized  Europe  or  America.  This  was 
equally  the  case  in  Syria,  and  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  adjacent  deserts,  while 
the  Egyptian  chief  maintained  his  authority  in  that  country.  Travelling  in  Egypt, 
however,  though  perfectly  safe,  has  few  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  the 
tourist  has  been  accustomed  to,  who  goes  from  England  or  the  United  States,  where  he 
has  only  to  await  the  departure  of  a  railroad  train,  a  stage-coach,  or  a  steamboat,  and 
betake  himself  on  board  with  bag  and  baggage,  without  further  thought  or  care.  In 
Egypt,  generally  speaking,  are  neither  roads,  nor  public  conveyances,  nor  public  houses, 
and  the  traveller  is  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources.  He  must  hire  a  boat  upon 
the  Nile  for  himself,  unless  he  can  find  a  companion  to  share  it  with  him.  He  must 
provide  his  own  bed  and  cooking  utensils,  and  also  his  provisions  for  the  journey,  except 
such  as  he  can  procure  at  the  villages  along  the  Nile ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have  a 
servant,  who  can  act  at  the  same  time  as  cook,  purveyor  and  interpreter.  He  will 
soon  find  himself  very  much  in  the  power  of  ttiis  important  personage,  who  will 
usually  be  able  neither  to  read  nor  write ;  and  the  discomforts  and  vexations  of  this 
relation  of  dependance  will  probably  continue  more  and  more  to  press  upon  him  until  he 
has  himself  learned  somethmg  of  the  Arabic  language,  or  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
with  a  companion  to  whom  the  language  is  familiar.  If  the  traveller  has  time,  he  will 
do  well  to  purchase  the  chief  necessaries  at  Alexandria.  Most  travellers,  on  arriving  at 
Alexandria,  suppose  they  have  only  to  take  a  boat  directly  from  that  city  along  the 
canal  and  the  Nile  to  Cairo :  and  it  may  be  some  davs  before  they  learn  that  at  Alfeh, 
where  the  canal  leaves  the  Nile,  they  will  be  compelled  to  hire  another  boat,  the  canal 
being  there  shut  off  from  the  river  by  a  dam  with  sluices,  but  without  locks.  At  this 
point,  everything  which  passes  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  must  be  re-shipped,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  tne  public,  and  the  special  annoyance  of  travellers  just  arrived 
in  the  country.    The  boats  on  the  canal  and  river  are  much  the  same — ^long,  narrow 
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and  sharp,  with  a  low  cabin  in  the  stern,  in  which  one  can  rarely  stand  erect,  and 
usually  having  two  low  masts,  with  immense  latine  sails,  their  long  yards  turning  nnaA 
the  top  of  the  mast,  as  on  a  pivot  The  cabins,  for  the  most  part,  will  accommodate  only 
two  persons,  to  sit  (cross-legged)  and  sleep  in.  If  a  party  consist  of  mcfe,  a  largei 
boat  will  be  necessary,  which  enhances  the  expense  and  commonly  adds  to  the  length  «f 
the  voyage.  The  indolence  and  procrastinating  habits  of  the  Egyptians.and  Arabs  an 
well  known.  Their  maxim  of  business  seems  to  be,  ''Never  do  to-day  what  can.  be 
done  to-morrow." 

The  voyage  from  Cairo  to  Thebes  is  about  five  hundred  miles,  and  varies  much  as  to 
time,  according  to  the  wind,  but  is  accomplished,  on  the  average,  in  about  three  weeks. 
In'  mid- winter,  this  voyage  is  very  interesting.  The  weather  is  usually  pleasant,  and 
the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  scenes  and  objects  highly  striking  in  themselves,  and 
closely  associated  with  all  Uiat  is  great  and  venerable  in  the  records  of  the  a»cient  world. 
The  gleaming  waters  of  the  mighty  river,  rushing  onward  in  ceaseless  flow — the  pjiv 
mids,  those  mysterious  monuments  of  gray  antiquity,  stretching  in  a  range  along  the 
western  shore — the  frequent  villages  along  the  banks,  each  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  tall 
srove  of  graceful  palm-trees — the  broad  valley,  teeing  with  fertility,  and  shut  in  on 
both  sides  by  ranges  of  naked,  barren  mountains,  within  which  the  desert  is  continnallv 
striving  to  enlarge  its  encroachments ; — all  these  are  objects  which  cannot  be  regarded 
without  the  liveliest  emotions.  The  many  boats,  with  broad  latine  sails,  gliding  down-^-die 
frequent  water-wheels  by  which  the  water  is  raised  from  the  river  to  irrigate  the  fields^ 
the  peasants  at  work — the  herds  of  neat  cattle  and  buffaloes — occasional  files,  of  camds 
and  asses — ^large  flocks  of  pigeons,  ducks  and  wild  geese— crocodiles  sleeping  oir^tke 
sand-bank,  and  plunging  into  the  water  on  the  approach  of  the  boat; — all  tbese-^gi^e  UCb 
and  activity  to  the  scene,  which  increase  the  interest  of  the  voyage  and  add  to  the  ex- 
hilaration. Yet  if  the  voyager  set  foot  on  shore,  the  romance  of  his  river  navigation 
will  quickly  be  dissipated.  He  will  find  the  soil  becoming  an  almost  impalpable  powder 
beneath  his  feet,  and  through  this  he  must  wade  his  way  to  the  next  village,  which  he 
'Will  find  to  be  only  the  squalid  abode  of  filth  and  wretchedness. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  for  a  Frank  to  assume  the  oriental  dress 
in  any  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  do  so,  if  he  is  to  reside  lont 
^A  the  country;  but  in  the  case  of  the  mere  traveller,  it  now  only  excites  the  ridicnk  « 
the  natives.  A  person  in  a  Frank  dress,  with  a  long  beard,  they  take  for  a  Jew.  For 
land  .travelling,  dromedaries  are  mostly  used.  Camels  are  employed  for  carrying  bag- 
gage. 

The  Pasha  has  established  two  lines  of  dromedary  pasts,  by  which  letters  and  de- 
spatches are  transmitted  to. and  from  the  government,  as  occasion  may  require;  and  of 
which  the  foreign  consuls  are  also  permitted  to  avail  themselves.  Between  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  there  is  a  regular  daily  line.  A  railroad  has  even  been  commenced  to  ooo- 
neet  the  Nile  with  the  B^d  Sea,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  line  of  tmvel.  through  Egypt 
to  India. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  innovations  of  the  late  ruler  of  Egypt  opea  a  cheering 
prospect.  His  whole  line  of  policy  has  been  obviously  founded  on  a  conviction  and  tadt 
acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  European  arts  and  arms.  The  discipline  of  his 
troops,  the  organization  of  his  fleet,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  manufactories,  have 
all  sprung  from  this  principle,  and  are  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  procure,  by  a  forced  pro- 
cesTs,  advantages  which  can  only  result  from  a  gradual  and  general  development  and 
improvement.  Yet  one  good  effect  has  resulted  from  his  labors :  this  same  convictka 
of  European  superiority  has  spread  from  the  ruler  to  the  people,  and  taken  root  in  tbeir 
minds.  In  consequence,  the  strong  hold  of  Mahometan  prejudice  and  contempt  towaids 
European  Christians  is  fast  breaking  down  and  vanishing  away.  ■  From  the  exanopk 
of  Egypt,  a  similar  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  the  ruler  of  the  Turkish  empire,  sui 
the  like  effects  are  rapidly  developing  themselves  in  his  dominions.  Ev^  now,  FxanlEi, 
in  their  own  dress,  may  wander  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople- and  other  oiieBtil 
cities,  as  freely  as  in  London  or  Paris,  without  hindrance  or  molestation,  wherci  fifisca 

{ears  ago,  they  would  have  been  followed  with  insults  and  curses,  and  perhaps  stocoi 
f'they  travel  in  the  interior,  they  are  everywhere  received  with  courtesy,  and  usaaQj 
with  kindness.  A  still  more  important  consequence  of  this  state  of  Aings  has  been,  thsi 
the  ESgyptian  government,  and  recently  that  of  Turkey  also,  have  placed  (heir  nanw 
Christian  subjects  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Jdabometans,  as  to  civil  li^is  and 
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Justice,  and  haye  done  away,  or  at  least  forbiddep,  the  hereditary  a^  "^aDton  oppressions 
exercised  by  the  latter. 

All  these  things  piark  imDortant  changes, cms  having  already  taken  plac^  iii  the  oriental 
character  and  feeUngs;  and  new  causes  are  daily  springing  into  qpejcation  which  will, 
necessarily  render  these  changes  not  only  permanent^  but  progressive, ,  The  introductioi^ 
of  steam  navigation  in  the  ticvant^  and  on  th^e  Nile  and  Black  Sea,  is  bringing  the  power 
of  European  civilization  into,  closer  contacVwith  the  East,  and  cannot  but  augment  its 
influence  a  thousand  fold.  ^Already  the  oriental  churches  are  beginning  to  awake  fron^ 
their  slumber,  and  ^he  whole  fabric  of  Mabpnokctan  prejudice  and  superstition  is  sapped 
and  tottering  to  its  £ei11.  In  all  human  probability,  the  coming  generation  will  beholcl 
immense  ch^ges  and  revolutions  in  the  oriental  world.  Then  may  the  Egyptian  people. 
be  freed  from  the  oppressions  under  which  .they  now  groan: — a  bondage  more  galling 
than  that  inflicted  by  their  ancestors  upon  the  Jews  of  old.  Then  may  Egypt  cease  to 
be,  what  she  has  long  been,  '^  the  basest  of  >k;ingdoms." 

Architecture,  t^ery  few  large  or  handsome  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  Egvpt,  except  in, 
Cairo  and  some  other  large  towns.  TI^  dwellings  of  the  lower  order  are  oia  very  meaa 
description.  They  are  mostly  of  unbaked,  bricks,  cemented  with  mmd-  The  greater, 
number  contain  two  or  more  apartments,  but  few  are  two  stories  high.  In  one  of  these 
apartments,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in  lower  Egypt,  there  is  generally  an  oven  occu- 
pying the  whole  width  of  the  room.  It  resembles  a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about ^ 
bieast  high.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night  covering,  during  * 
winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the  oven.  The  chambers  have  small  apertures,  high  in  the 
wall,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The  roofs  are  made  of  palm-branches  and 
leaves,  or  millet  stalks  covered  with  a  plaster  of  mud  and  chopped  straw. 

In  Cairo,  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  the  fronts  of  the  lower  story, 
painted  in  stripes  of  red  and  white.    The  upper  story  projects  into  the  i^treet,  and  as  the. 
streets  are  very  narrow,  the  windows  often  nearly  pieet  each  othe^,  aln^ost  entirely, 
excluding  the  suii  from  below;  and  thus  producing  an  agreeable  coolness  in  the  summer, 
months.    The  roofs  are  flat  and  covered  with  plaster.    The  ground-floor  apartments  on 
the  street  have  small  wooden,  grated  windows,  so  high  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
passengers  in  the  street  to  see  through  then^,  even  on  horseback,    llie  houses  are,  in 
general,  two  or  three  stories  high ;  and  almost  every  house  that  is  st|fficiently  larg^^ 
encloses  an  open,  unpaved  court,  which  is  entered  by  a  passage  with  one  or  two  turnings, . 
to  prevent  passengers  in  the  street  from  seeing  into  it.    The  principal  apartments  look^ 
into  this  court,  and  here  is  a  well,  fountain,  &c.    In  the  plan  of  the  interior  of  almost 
every  house,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  regularity.    The  apartmenta  are  generally  on  dif- 
ferent levels,  so  that  a  person  must  ascend  oi:  clescend  two  or  more  steps^  to  pass  from  one 
chamber  to  this  next    The  principal  aim  of  the  architect  is  to  render  the  hou^e  as  private 
as  possible^  particularly  that  part  inhabited  by  the  women ;  and  not  to  make  any  window. 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  overlook  the  apartments  of  another  house.    Another  object  of 
the  architect,  in  building  a  house  for  a  person,  of  wealth  or  rank,  is  to  pake  a  secret  door 
from  which  the  occupant  may  make  his  escape  from  arrest  or  assj^ssinatipn.    It  i§  also 
conunon  to  make  a  hidihg-ptace  for  treasure.    The  harems  or  women^s  apartment,  is  in 
the  upper  story.    Many  of  the  rooms  are  painted  with  gaudy  colors  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  spmetinies  ^It.    Colored  glass  windows  are  not  uncommon. 

Antiquities.    Within  a  few  years  the  researches  of  £!uropean  travellers  and  scholars, 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities,^  which  renders  the. 
subject  at  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  th^t  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  history.    Not  only  has  the  key  to  the  hitherto  inexplicable  hieroglyphics  been  dis- 
covered, out  the  most  extraordinary  developments  have  been  brought  to  light  by  means 
of  the  innumerable  paintings  with  which  tne  interior  walls  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  and . 
catacombs  are  covered.,   lliese  paintings,  executed  thousands  of  years  ago,  still  exist  in , 
their  primal  freshness  and  accuracy;  and  great  multitudes  of  them  have  been  copied 
and  published  in  Europe  with  explanations,  ,  They  represent  all  the  scenes  of  Egyptian 
life,  and  furnish  us  with  more  ample  and  minute  details  of  the  public  and  private  occu-_ 
pations  of  this  qjiost  ancient  people  than  we  possess  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Pompeii 
and  Herculaneuin  do  not  give  so  extensive  or  varied  a  view  of  the  every-day  business  of 
the  Romans,  as  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  do  of  that  primeval  people.    In  these  ancient, 
receptacles  of  the  dead,  every  act  pf  every  department  of  life  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
copied;  and  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  design  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
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the  interest  of  their  pictam,  as  they  evidently  adhere  with  close  fidelity  to  flic  iroA 
of  nature.  A  subterranean  Egypt  appears  thus  to  have  come  to  light :  the  people  hvn 
been  revived  in  all  their  castes,  in  their  civil,  military,  and  religious  occupations;  in 
their  feasts  and  their  funerals ;  in  their  fields  and  their  vineyards ;  in  their  amnsements 
and  their  labors;  in  their  shops,  farm-yards,  and  kitchens;  by  land  and  by  water;  in 
their  boats  and  their  palanquins ;  in  the  splendid  public  procession,  and  the  privacy  of 
the  household  chamber.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  design  to  make  diese 
subterranean  chambers  an  exact  pictorial  copy  of  the  real  world  above. 

In  these  pictures  we  observe,  first,  the  agricultural  employment  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  process  of  sowing  and  of  treading  in  the  grain  by  the  feet  of  beasts,  as  describe  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  is  distinctly  represented.  Two  men  are  standing  with  upraised 
whips  to  drive  a  herd  of  cattle  over  a  field  that  has  just  been  sown.  The  harvest  fol- 
lows; the  treading  out  the  com  by  the  unmuzzled  ox,  according  to  the  law  in  Deuteronomy; 
the  storing  it  away  in  vast  magazines ;  while  the  intendant  or  steward  sits  at  bis  dedr 
taking  account  of  the  sacks  as  they  are  carried  up  iijto  the  granaries.  Then  follows  the 
vintage  scene,  which  is  curious,  as  finally  deciding  the  question  which  arose  out  of 
Herodotus,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt.  The  whole  process  is  represented, 
— ^the  gathering  the  grapes,  the  wine-press,  the  pouring  it  into  vats,  and  storing  it  away  in 
large  jars.  The  other  harvests  are  those  of  fiax,  the  doura,  and  the  papyrus,  the  gather- 
ing of  figs  and  other  fruits.  In  the  latter,  the  peasants  are  assisted  by  some  monke]rs 
whimsically  perched  on  the  trees. 

Next  follows  the  care  and  breeding  of  domestic  animals.  We  have  the  whole  history 
of  Pharaoh's  kine, — they  are  commonly  the  fat,  and  not  the  lean  ones :  we  see  the  bulk 
fighting,  the  men  milking  the  cows,  &c.  &c.,  every  step  of  the  process,  down  to  the 
slaughter-house.  From  one  picture,  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  monarch,  were  he  now 
living,  might  be  a  competitor  at  the  Brighton  cattle-show: — we  find  the  ^^king^s  ox^ 
marked  No.  86  !  In  another  painting,  we  have  a  regular  cattle-show  with  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  &c.,  with  a  farmer  surveying  and  noting  down  the  number  of  his  cattle.  In  others, 
we  see  cattle-doctors  administering  medicine  to  the  bull,  the  gazelle,  the  goat,  and  eien 
the  goose.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  symbol  which  designates  a  physician  of  any 
class,  is  that  well-known  water-fowl  whose  ordinary  cry  is  "  quack" — a  fact  which  must 
amuse,  if  it  does  not  edify,  the  etymolpgist.  In  one  picture  a  rude  plough  is  drawn  by 
two  cows,  before  one  of  which  a  calf  is  cutting  capers,  not  without  some  comic  expression. 
Next  we  have  the  chase  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  different  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  M 
often  distinguished  by  their  several  names.  The  birds  are  chiefiy  water-fowl,  and  are 
caught  by  trap-nets :  the  land  birds  are  shot  with  the  bow,  or  knocked  down  with  sticks. 
The  coloring  of  the  birds  is  most  splendid.  The  quadrupeds  hunted,  are  wolves,  jackals, 
antelopes,  foxes,  hares,  and  gazelles.  In  one  himting-piece,  the  painter  has  represented 
a  grand  battue  of  bulls,  buffalo,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  and  porcupines,  with  three 
great  swans,  which  defend  themselves  against  the  dogs.  The  other  quadrupeds  found 
in  the  painting,  are  lions,  tigers,  monkeys,  cats,  mice,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  giraffe 
We  have  also  the  whole  process  of  catching  and  salting  fish,  delineated  with  the  utmosf 
distinctness. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  mechanical  arts  are  no  less  curious  and  interesting.  In  weaving; 
we  behold  the  process  from  the  beating  of  the  fiax  and  winding  of  the  thread,  throu^ 
the  loom,  to  the  perfect  cloth.  Next  we  are  introduced  into  the  carpenter's  shop,  when 
we  follow  with  the  same  regularity  the  whole  course  of  the  work,  from  cutting  down 
and  cleaving  the  tree,  till  it  is  formed  into  pikes  or  arrows,  hewn  into  a  boat,  or  wrought 
into  chairs  or  carriages.  The  wheelwright  is  busy  in  forming  his  circles  and  spokes. 
We  are  next  admitted  into  the  studios  of^the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  court  of  Fha* 
raoh.  The  painters  are  chiefly  at  work  in  ornamenting  mummy  cases.  The  sculptors 
are  hewing  out,  one  a  lioness,  another  a  sphjrnx,  and  others  huge  colossal  idols,  or  rude 
human  shapes.  In  one  picture  there  is  an  extraordinary  sort  of  procession,  in  which 
hundreds  of  men  are  dragging  along  by  main  strength  a  vast  idol  on  a  kind  of  sledse. 
A  priest,  who  looks  like  a  Lilliputian  mounted  on  Gulliver's  knee,  is  addressing  th0 
multitude;  a  second  is  making  an  ofiering ;  a  third  pouring  forth  a  libation.  One  picture, 
of  very  high  interest,  represents  brick-making,  in  which  the  laborers  are  supposed  to  be 
Jews :  their  countenances  are  certainly  Asiatic  and  not  Egyptian,  and  many  obserrers 
have  imagined  that  they  could  recognise  the  keen  dark  eye,  the  sharp  line  of  features, 
and  other  characteristic  marks  which  distinguish  the  children  of  Israel. 


'  The  Hebrew  history  hes  recdtred  some  remarkable  confirmations  from  these  discoveries. 
Besides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  an  effigy  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  named 
Sheshonk,  (Shisbak,)  has  hem  founds  coupled  wiSi  the  name  of  loudaha  Malek — the  king 
of  the  Jews. 

77he  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  next  appear,  weighing,  melting,  and  refining  gold, 

and  gilcUng  small  statues:  others  are  making  necklaces,  apparently  of  colored  glass. 

Domestic  manufactures,  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  are  also  represented  with  the 

most  minute  accuracy,  as  shoe-making,  tailoring,  &c.    Females  are  employed  in  dis- 

tailing  the  essence  of  flowers,  &c.    We  proceed  now  to  the  representations  of  a  mansion 

of  an  Egyptian  of  rank,  possibly  the  royal  palace,  where  we  are  admitted  to  the  private 

chambers  of  the  females,  ornamented  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  opening  upon  a 

garden,  and  supported  by  slender  pillars  with  lotus  capitals,  which  have  a  singular  Indian 

appearance*    m  the  garden,  four  square  fish-ponds  are  marked  by  rows  of  water-fowl, 

and  the  avenues  of  trees  are  trimmed  into  a  rounded  form.    The  vineyard  is  in  the 

centre,  trained  in  graceful  festoons.    In  the  saloons,  the  furniture  resembles  in  elegance 

that  of  an  European  drawing-room,-*-stools,  chairs,  ottomans,  and  couches.    From  the 

saloon,  we  ascend  to  the  royal  bed-chamber,  where  the  Pharaoh  reposed  on  a  couch 

without  curtains,  but  ornamented  with  what  appear  to  be  candelaora  on  each  side. 

There  is  a  wardrobe,  as  like  a  modern  one  as  can  be.    A  tiger's  skin  is  spread  out  for  a 

carpet     His  majesty  has  arisen,  and  the  toilet  begins.    There  stands  the  barber, — ^and  a 

formidable  weapon  he  wields, — performing  his  office  upon  the  royal  head.    The  valets 

approach  with  the  robes,  the  collars,  the  girdle,  and  the  bow.     Her  majesty's  ladies  of 

the  bed-chamber  are  likewise  in  waiting  with  the  female  paraphernalia. 

*     Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  delineations,  are  a  kitchen  scene,  and  a  dinner  party. 

The  former  begins  with  the  slaughter  of  the  animals.    They  are  skinned  and  cut  up. 

The  geese  and  other  fowl  flutter  in  the  hands  of  the  poulterers.    The  lambs  are  carri^ 

along  in  baskets  like  English  milk -pails.    The  ox  is  bleeding  his  life  away  into  a  pitcher. 

The  cooks  hang  their  pots  over  the  fire,  and  flourish  their  ^h-hooks  for  business.    One 

of  them  is  peeling  leeks  for  sauce.    The  guests  are  arrayed  at  the  table  in  separate  groups : 

one  only  is  seated  on  a  kind  of  chair ;  the  rest  sit  with  their  legs  straight  under  them. 

Servants  are  waiting,  and  wine  and  other  refreshments  are  brought  in.    It  is  evidently 

not  a  temperdnce  festival,  for  the  ladies  give  such  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  potency  of  the 

liquor,  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  them.     Knives  and  forks  do  not  appear.    Next 

come  music  and  dancing :  harps  with  six,  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  strings ;  wind  instruments 

of  great  diversities  of  form;  ancient  Fanny  Elsslers,  displaying  their  elegant  shapes  and 

grotesque  figures,  performing  a  sort  of  masquerade.    Wrestlers  are  next  seen  in  every 

possible  distortion  of  form,  female  tumblers,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  water-pieces,  with  boats  sailing  and  rowing.  The  rowers  present  a  curious 
spectacle;  they  stand  in  rows,  sometimes  one  above  the  other.  In  some  of  the  sailing- 
lx>ats,  with  their  chequered  sails,  we  catch  a  resemblance  to  the  boats  and  mat-sails  of 
the  South-Sea  Islanders.  One  or  two  of  the  more  splendid  barks  realize  the  description 
of  the  barge  of  Cleopatra. 

In  the  paintings  of  a  more  lofty  subject,  we  see  Pharaoh  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
his  court,  or  in  companv  with  his  wives,  some  of  whom  offer  him  flowers,  or  wave  before 
him  fans  or  fly-flaps.  A  favorite  is  invited  to  divert  his  leisure  hours  with  a  game  similar 
to  chess.  The  women  all  stand  in  his  presence;  the  king  alone  is  seated  in  an  elegant 
arm-chair.  In  another  painting  is  a  grand  procession  of  Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  chiefs 
bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Es^yptian  monarch,  Thotmes  III.  They  are  arranged  in  five 
lines :  the  first  consists  of  blacks,  or  red  men,  who  bring  ivory,  apes,  leopards,  skins,  and 
dried  fruits.  In  the  second  line,  are  a  people  of  light-red  hue,  with  long  black  hair 
descending  in  ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  but  without  beards.  They  wear  a  short 
dress  and  sandals  richly  worked :  their  presents  are  vases  of  elegant  form,  ornamented 
with  flowers,  necklaces,  and  other  costly  gifts,  which,  according  to  the  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions,  they  bring  as  "chosen  offerings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gentiles  of  Kma.''  In 
the  third  line  are  Ethiopians,  who  are  styl^  "  Oentiles  of  tfie  South."  The  leaders  are 
dressed  in  the  Egyptian  costume;  the  others  have  a  girdle  of  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards. 
They  bring  sold  rings,  skins,  apes,  leopards,  ebony,  ivory,  ostrich-eggs,  and  plumes,  a 
giraffe,  hounds  with  collars,  and  a  drove  of  long-homed  oxen.  The  fourth  line  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  a  white  nation,  clad  in  long  white  garments,  with  a  blue  border,  tied  at 
the  neck  and  ornamented  with  a  cross  and  other  devices.    On  the  bead  is  either  a  close 
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cap  or  their  nataral  hair,  short,  and  of  a  red  cofaxr,  and  they  have  a  small  heard  Soue 
brmg  long  gloves,  which,  with  their  close  sleeves,  indicate,  as  well  as  their  coBi{dezioo, 
that  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate.  Amonff  other  offering  are  vases,  mht 
to  those  of  the  Kufa,  a  chariot  and  horses,  a  bear,  elephant,  and  ivory,  hi  the  fifih 
line  the  Eg3n)tians  lead  the  van,  and  are  followed  by  women  of  Ethiopia.  The  ofir- 
ings  being  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  an  inventory  is  taken  of  them  \f 
Egyptian  scribes.  In  another  painting,  a  battle-piece,  a  town  nnmed  Kamma  dsmm 
to  make  its  submission ;  and,  a  still  more  curious  circumstance,  in  another,  the  nyiag 
enemy  take  refuge  among  the  lofty  cedars  that  crown  the  heights  off  their  mocntaJMiit 
country.  The  name  of  the  people  is  Zrimmoit,  but  the  substi1«iti6n  t»f  m  for  6  is  so?ay 
.common  as  to  allow  us  to  conjecture  that  it  should  be  lAbanon. 

There  are  many  other  battle-pieces,  representing  the  wars  eaoA  conqiiests  of  diffeicBl 
races  of  kings.  Their  images  are  painted  on  the  walls,  graven  on  the  bas-reliefs,  aol 
represented  in  the  colossal  statues ;  they  afford  a  gresit  p<xriraii^gcllery  of  ttie  Huuradbr 
of  Egypt,  upon  which  we  look  vriih  the  most  intense  interest  and  wonder.  The  yai»t) 
in  feature  and  expression  of  character  in  these  representations,  warrants  us  in  proaoiiBfr 
ing  them,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  portraits,     lliey  present  almost  emj 

fadation  of  outline,  from  the  low,  receding  brow,  thick  lips^  and  flattish  nose  of  lb 
thiopian,  to  an  Asiatic,  if  not  Grecian  symmetry  of  feature;  andcih  one,  we  £ndthB 
high-arched  Roman  nose.  Nor  are  we  without  specimens  of  royal  female  beauty.  TUi 
series  extends,  though  broken  by  many  intervals,  from  the  Ethiq>lBin  wife  of  the  kA 
Amenoph,  the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty,  whose  features  are  the  nearest  to  the  negro  of 
the  whole  number,  down  to  the  identical  Cleopatra  of  classic  story.  The  portrait  rf  dm 
famous  queen  has  a  voluptuous  fulness,  but  without  extraordinary  beauty,  coitresponding 
precisely  to  the  description  of  Plutarch. 

The  numerous  battle-pieces,  the  representations  of  combats  by  ^seaand  land,  (tf  si^ 
triam|>hs,  processions  of  captives,  the  cruel  mutilations  on  ^hich  the  number  of  lb 
vanquished  is  reckoned  by  the  heads  out  off,  and  by  other  more  barbarous  mutilatiott, 
common  in  eastern  warfare— the  single  figures  of  the  heroes  in  the  great  conflicts,  pc- 
ticularly  a  remarkable  one  of  the  conqueror  with  his  lion,  which  pbrpetuallyoocoH 
all  these  niost  clearly  prove  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  mn 
distinguished  among  their  contemporaries  by  great  military  prowess. 

This  singular  propensity  of  the  Egyptians,  to  decorate  the  tombs  of  the  dead  with  lb 
lavish  splendor  which  other  nations  have  reserved  for  the  palaces  and  temples  of  die 
living,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inexplicable  of  all  the  phenom^ia  ia  lb 
history  of  man.  Many  of  these  highly-adorned  sepulchres  appear  to  be  accessible  cdj 
through  long,  narrow,  and  intricate  passages ;  the  aroroach  to  others  seems  to  havelM 
closed  with  the  strictest  care,  and  concealed  with  a  kind  of  reverential  sanctity.  Bwi 
city,  or  at  least  each  district,  had  its  Catacombs,  or  ''dty.of  the  dead."  InthesikDl 
and  rock-hewn  counterpart  or  Memphis  and  Thebes  were  treasured  up  all  the  aceneaii 
which  the  living  king  and  his  subject  had  been  engaged.  The  royal  tombs  were  akoi 
of  mimic  palaces,  with  halls  and  corridors,  and  galleries,  in  regular  siiteeession,  till  tbtf 
reached  the  chamber  of  state  in  which  the  sarcophagus  deposed.  The  sqiUkfinl 
chambers  of  the  Theban  necropolis  are  by  far  the  most  spacious  and  magnificent  ^f  «lii 
but  those  of  Beni  Hassan  appear  to  furnish  (he  most  curious  illustrations  -of  eofmvol 
life.  It  is  here  that  the  trades,  ihanufactures  and  agrictiltunai:i9C0upation8  are  itsfkld 
in  regular  compartments.  The  principle  of  devoting  so  muchjc^t  and  toil  to  ^  ^M" 
lasting  palaces  of  departed  monarchs,  which  probably  gavel ti«9'. to  the  construetioii^ 
the  pyramids,  once  admitted,  the  decorations  of  the  walls  5^th  rdigious  processioii%« 
with  painted  legends  of  the  glory  of  the  deceased,  may  seem  leas  iaexplicable^  Bat  tb* 
is  something  unaccountable  in  this  delineation  of  every  occupation  bf  life,.in  tiie  biit? 
tations  of  the  dead.  If  the  paintings  Were  merely  intended  to  dtoignat^  die  rank,  Ai 
profession,  the  occupation  oi  the  deceased — the  wariike  scenes  in  the  tomb  of  milituj 
caste,  scenes  of  rural  labor  in  that  of  the  husbandman — ^their  purport  would  be  evidoit 
But  some  of  the  tombs  are  decorated  with  every  kind  of  device;  so  that  the  painting 
are  no  way  emblematical  of  the  peculiar  character  or  history  of  the  deceased.  Tb 
whole  subject  is  a  profound  and  impeiietrable  mystery;  yet  these  things  could  ntvtf 
have  been  without  a  motive  and  specific  design ;  ana  under  all  this  mystery,  vean 
persuaded,  must  lie  some  profound  meaning,  wmch  neither  modem  research  nor  cmif^ 
ture  has  been  able  to  approach. 
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IMerahJire  and  Science.  The  metropolis  oi  Egypt  maintains  the  reputaticm,  by  which 
it  has  been  distinguished  for  many  centuries,  of  bemg  the  best  school  of  Arabic  literature 
and  of  Mahometan  theology  and  jurisprudence.  Polite  learning  has  much  declined 
among  the  Arabs  generally,  but  least  in  Cairo.  Consequently,  the  fame  of  the  professors 
of  this  city  still  remains  unrivsdled;  and  its  ereat  mosque,  .the  Azhar,  continues  to  at- 
« tract  crowds  of  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  Arabic  spoken 
by  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  Cairo,  is  generally  inferior,  in  point  of  grammatical 
correctness  and  pronunciation,  to  the  dialect  of  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  their  immediate  yicini^.  But  it  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
.Syria,  and  still  more  to  the  dialects  of  the  Western  Arabs.  There  is  not  so  great  a  dif- 
ference among  the  dialects  of  Arabia  spoken  in  different  countries,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Tbey  resemble  each  other  more  than  the  dialects  of  some  of  the  different 
couaties  in  England.  The  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  very  comprehensive.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  books  reIate>to  religion  and  jurisprudence;  next  are  those  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philology;  next,  are  works  of  history  and  ^ec^aphy;  next,  poetry  and 
romance.  Works  on  chemistry,  medicine,  the  mathematics,  algebra,  &c.,  are  com- 
paratively few. 

There  are  in  Cairo,  many  large  libraries,  most  of  which  are  attached  to  mosques,  and 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  works  on  theology,  jurisprudence  and  philolo^.  Several 
rich  merchants  and  others  have  also  good'  libraries;  but  the  book-stores  m  Cairo  axe 
only  eight  K)r  ten,  and  they  are  but  ill-stocked.  Whenever  a  valuable  book  comes  into 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  persons,  he  goes  round  with  it  to  his  regular  customersi 
and*  is  almost  sure  of  finding  a  purchaser.  The  leaves  of  books  are  seldom  sewed 
together,  but  they  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  cover  bound  with  leather.  Five  sheets  or 
double  leaves  are  commonly  placed  togeth^,  one  within  another.  The  leaves  are  thus 
arranged  in  small  parcels  without  being  sew^,  in  order  that  one  book  may  be  of  use  to 
a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  young  men  whodes^.to  devote  themselves  to  religious  employments,  or  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  mostly  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  Great  Mosque,  having 
previoofily  learned  nothing  more  than  to  read,  and  perhaps  to  write  and  recite  the  Koran. 
Schools  are  very  numerous,  not  only  in  the  metrcmolis,  but  in  every  large  town,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  in  every  considerable  village.  Almost  every  mosque  in  the  metropolis 
has  a>  school,  in  which  childien^are  instructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  the  schoolmaster 
receiving  from  the  parent  of  each  pi^il. about  two  cents  and  a  half  every  Thursday. 
The  lessons  axe  generally  written  on  tablets  of  wood  jminted  white.  All  who  are  learn- 
ing to  read,  recite  their  lessons  aloud,  rocking  their  heads  and  bodies  incessantly 
backward  and  forward,  which  practice  is  observed  by  almost  all  persons  in  reading  the 
Koran,  it  being  thought  to  assist  memory.  The  noise  may  be  imagined.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  master  of  a  school  teaches  writing;  few  boys  learn  it,  unless  destined  for  some 
employment  in  which  it  is  indispensable.  The  schoolmasters  are  mostly  persons  of 
sm^ll  learning.     < 

^  The  regular  subjects  of  study  at  the  Great  Mosque,  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  versifica- 
tion, logic,  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  arithmetic.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  algebra. 
None  of  the  students  pay  for  the  instruction  they  receive,  being  mostly  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  city,  receive  a  daily  allow- 
ance of.  food,  provided  from  funds  chiefly  arising  from  the  rent  of  houses  bequeathed  for 
that  purpose.  The  expense  of  repairs  for  the  mosque,  and  the  salaries  of  the  instruc- 
tors are  paid  by  thegovemxpent.  The  number  of  students  is  at  present  about  fifteen 
hundred.  There  is.  also  a  chapel,  in  which  Uiree  hundred  poor  blind  men  ai^  main- 
tained, most  of  whom  are  students.  These  men  ara  notorious  for  their  fanaticism,  and 
sometimes  behave  most  outrageously.-  The  literary  attainments  of  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  learned  classes,. are  of  an  inferior  kind.  Many  of  the  wealthy  trades-peo- 
ple are  well  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  but  few  of  them  devote  much  time  to  the 
Eursuit  of  literature.  Many,  tradesmen  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  are  obliged  t6 
ave  recourse  to  friends  to.  write  their  accomits  ^and  letters ;  but  the  same  persons  genev*- 
ally  cast  accounts  and  make  intricate  calculations  mentally,  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  correctness.  The  medical  and  surgical  practitioners  are  mostly  barbers,  miserably 
ignorant  of  the  sciences  which  they  profess,  and  unskilful  in  their  practice,  partlyin 
consequence  of  being  prohibited. by  their,  religion  from  dissecting  human  bodies.  But 
nmnbers  of  young  men^  natives  of  Egypt,  are  notlr  receiving  European  instruction  in 
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raedkine,  anatomy,  sui^ry,  asd  other  sciences,  for  the  service  of  gDvemment.  Akhymy 
is  more  studied  in  this  country  than  pure  chemistry,  and  astrology  more  than  astronomy. 
The  astrolabe  and  quadrant  are  almost  the  only  astronomical  instruments  used  in  Egypt 
Telescopes  are  rarely  seen,  and  the  magnetic  needle  seldom  employed,  except  to  discoTcr 
the  situation  of  Mecca.  The  Pasha  has  a  printing-office  at  Boolak,  a  suburb  of  Cairo, 
at  which  more  than  a  hundred  different  works  have  been  printed,  most  of  them  for  die 
use  of  the  military,  naval  and  civil  servants  of  the  government.  A  pocket  almanac  is 
published  annually. 

Army  and  Navy.  Mehemet  Ali,  after  exterminating  the  Mamelukes,  saw  that  to 
maintain  his  power,  an  army  was  necessary, — not  an  army  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  a 
turbulent  militia,  dangerous  even  to  the  sovereign  that  commands  it  and  the  people  whs 
pay  it ; — but  an  army  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  strict  discipline,  that  would  submit  to 
the  rules  of  military  science  and  insure  success  in  the  field.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
organized  an  army  on  the  European  system,  and  under  the  tuition  of  European  officers. 
His  military  forces  amount  to  130,402  regular  troops  and  47,678  irregulars.  Besides  these 
there  are  47,800  national  guards.  French  officers  are  ahnost  the  only  ones  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  it  was,  however, 
but  small.  Since  then  a  new  naval  force  has  been  organized  under  the  superintendeiKe 
of  Europeans.  The  first  ship  of  one  hundred  guns,  was  launched  at  Alexandria  la 
1831.  At  present  the  navy  consists  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  S'corvettes,  4 
sbhooners  and  6  brigs,  carrying  an  effective  force  of  16,000  men. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  country,  that  the  army  and  the  numerous 
appendages  connected  with  it,  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  Egypt  the  great 
social  reforms  and  political  improvements  which  are  now  in  progress  there.  Following 
close  upon  the  organization  of  the  army  and  fleet,  have  come  the  establishments  for  public 
instruction,  schools,  hospitals  and  other  European  and  civilizing  institutions. 

PoptUaHon  and  Inhalnianis.  The  present  population  of  Egypt  is  about  3,000,000,  of 
whom  2,600,000  are  Egyptian  Mahometans,  150,000  Copls,  12,000  Turks,  70,000 
Bedouin  Arabs,  25,000  Ethiopians  and  other  blacks,  6,000  Abyssinians,  6,000  Circas- 
sian and  Georgian  slaves,  7,000  Jews,  7,000  Syrians  and  Arminians,  2,000  Italians,  800 
French,  and  100  English. 

The  Copts  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  not  an  unmixed  race,  th«r 
ancestors,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  having  intermarried  with  Greeks,  Nubians, 
and  Abyssinians.  They  differ  but  little  from  their  Moslem  countrymen.  In  religion, 
they  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  who  profess  the  Romish  or  Greek  faith, 
Christians  of  the  ancient  sect  called  Jacobites,  Eutychians,  Monophysites  and  Monothe- 
lites.  The  Copts  have  nmnerous  schools,  but  for  boys  only.  Very  few  females  amoDg 
them  can  read,  and  those  are  instructed  at  home.  The  boys  are  taught  the  Psalms  <h 
David,  the  Gospels,  the  Apostolical  Epistles  in  Arabic,  and  then  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  Coptic.  The  Scriptures  are  read  m  their  churches  also  in  that  language,  but  they 
are  explained  from  books  in  Arabic.  The  Copts  generally  pray  seven  times  a  day.  is 
to  their  general  standing  and  character,  they  are  not  now  despised  and  degraded  by  the 
government  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  them  have  even  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Beys.  Before  the  accession  of  Mehemet  Ali,  neither  the  Copts,  nor  the  other  eastern 
Christians,  nor  Jews  were  allowed  to  ride  horses  in  Egypt ;  but  this  restriction  is  now 
abolished.  The  Copts  are  not  liable  to  be  taken  for  military  service, — an  immunity 
which  excites  the  envy  of  their  Moslem  neighbors.  They  are  not  allowed  by  their 
church'  to  intermarry  with  other  sects.  They  are  great  bigots,  and  bitterly  hate  afl 
other  Christians.  They  are  of  a  sullen  temper,  avaricious  and  deceitful.  Most  of  the 
Copts  in  Cairo  are  accountants  or  tradesmen.  Those  in  the  villages  are  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  male  adults  pay  a  tribute  ito  the  government  besides  the  universal 
income  tax. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  lead  a  very  quiet  life.  They  have  eight  sjmagogues  in  Caira^ 
and  enjoy  not  only  religious  toleration,  but  a  greater  freedom  from  oppression  than  their 
race  experience  in  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  They  pay  tribute  like  the 
Copts,  and  are  exempted  from  military  service.  Many  of  them  are  bankers,  goldsmiths, 
silversmiths  and  merchants,  but  the  lower  orders  are  poor  and  wretched.  The  whok 
class,  indeed,  make  a  very  shabby  appearance,  for  the  more  opulent  individuals  care- 
fully conceal  their  wealth. 
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